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MOON’S PHASES. 

Jllcau Time, 

M. II. 

New a, 4<(i past 1 after. 

First Quart^W. 13. 12 — 2 iiftcr. 
Full Moon, .^T. 21. 31 — 6 aftci. 
Last Quart..^ F. 29. 5 — (imorn. 


TERMS, &c. 

AnguH, 

12. King George IV. born (I7()2J 
12. Grouse sliooting begins. 

1(». Duke of Vork Inirn i(1?C3). 
21. Duke of Clarence born 


The CorresponiUnts of the Edtnbi ju.ii Macjazin i ami l.i 1 1 w miy 
Miscli.lany are respectfully rcijucstcil to transmit llieir (’oinmuniecilion. 
for the Editor to Auciitbai d Consi aui i ik <’()mj'an^, Ediiihiugh, or to 
Hubst, Robinson, ^ Oomj’any, Loudon; lo whom a^o oidcis foi tin * 
W|[jk s^uld be addressed. 


VnnM hfj J, Rufhicn hvn. 




Co CorreoponOeiits. 


» Thl paper “ <>/i the Popular Sujwrstitions of the Welsh'* will form a veiy 
proper sequel to^that ou the Popular Superstitions of the ilighlaiidrrs in the 
present Number^ and shall, if possible, appear in our next. Jlorae Cant-* 
brica** are also curious and acceptable. Wc are sincerely glad that our friend 
K., whose correspondence has secured him our esteem, has given his mind 
to subjects more suited to our taste than those on which he has hitherto cm* 
ployed himself. 

From the Journal of a Rcsidetice in Hayti* wc shall take an early op- 
portunity to publish a few extracts on the commercial relations and present 
political conmtion of that remarkable island. 

f)f the Itinerary of Cellon* we really do not know what to make or 
what to think, except that, in its present state, it is perfectly inadmissible. 
Yet it contains some curious archscological notices, which, were they discii- 
cuiiilicred of the stuff* and nonsense with which they are sinothiTcil, we would 
gladly avail ourselves. If the author would therefore take the trouble to 
blow away the bushel of chaff* in which he has so cunningly concealc*il his 
grains of wheat, and to prune down his composition to about one-tenth of its 
present size, our love for every tiling Scottish, ind our respect for the exten- 
sive knowledge he seems to possess of (vaelic Antiquities, would probably 
induce us to give his researches a place in our pages. 

WT^ave received the letter of Verifas,** respecting the article entitled 

Portrait of an English Dissenting Preacher,** which appeared in the Niiinber 
of the Edinuijiu.u MACrAZiNc for March 18 ^ 22 , and wc regret that the nar.^ 
rative there given should have caused a moment’s i>ain to any one. As to the 
inaccuracies charged against the author of tbit j)aj>er, had Mr M. not written 
fiom memory, be would have perceivid, that, with one exception, they are 
very immaterial indeed, and that tin* criminating cireiimstuncc was »<t.ited, 
not as consisting with the knowledge of the writer, but as the substance of 
the information he had received respecting certain ])raetiee.s of the ‘"dis- 
Hcnting ])reacher” in question. Moreover, in the narrative complained of, 
neither name nor place was lueutioned, and consequently Mr M. had iii» 
right to appropriate the circumstances there stated, or to ione(*ive tlieiii iiiju- 
lious to any friJiul of his own, who might accidtntally happen to In* in a 
}iredicament somewhat shnilur to that of the hero ot the story. In a word, 
taking all the cireumstaiiccs into consideration, we aie convinced it wHuihl 
do no good to insert the letter above referred to, and to coinmniec* a con- 
troversy on a subject which could interest nobody but the iminediate Inend.s 
of the parties, and might (licit staU’inents ealciilaled to eiicrease the pain 
wliich has already been unfortunately inilicted. 

Wc have leceived ” Th Pedestrian, No. I.f wbi<*li is well ('iiough 
written ; but J\lr Shanks must he aware, that the story of the Rid (an 
improbable ('iiough cue, to be sure,) is as old as the hills, being known to 
the whole English peasantry among whom the adveiiturt* is ascribed ; not 
to u profligate Irish pleader, but to a highwayman, ( .qttain Hind, gieatly 
cijlebratcd in their traditional and ffreside stories. I'he jiaper will bi' rt turned 
to the author, if he desire it. 

“ Three Weeks in the Noiih Cotinirie,'* and the “ Lriitmf Uevutv i*/ th 
best of the late Dr Thomas liroiens Poems** arc inadinissihlo. 

“ Don (.Woa” being dead, damnation follows death' in such cases,) 
l*-'b rcTiewy;;aine too late to be of any use ; but he may be inoic foitnuati 
nioiher tin)t|i|i for your damned poet lives, and writes again.” 

We regret tCi'say, that Sicnt Love, a turvian Talef does not pO'.sv's 
''idlicieiit interest to warrant its publication. 

A word or two with the author of the piper “ On I'of^d'siiL Combats.' 
In a mor.d or rdigioua point of view, tin sc are no doubt wholly unjustiii- 
ihle ; hut so are a thousand other thing® which W(' tolerate, because weknow 
not how to inpi»rcs.s tlicm. If blackguards will fight, liow'cver, it is better 



Co Comi^ontfentiP. 

that they should pound each other in the prize-ring, than ruffian it away int 
the streets ; and il* honourable and right nonourablc M. I\’s chuse to desert 
their duty in Parliament, — as, for example, on the occasion of the late debate 
on the state of the Criminal Law, which was left to the veteran stagers of the 
House, the vicinity of Andover, and the contest between Spring and Neate 
for the Championship being the great point of attraction, — we oonfesa W(‘ 
think these worthy members were more usefully occupied in patronizing 
a blackguard exhibition, than in opposing (by their votes, wc mean, for 
we JlDeyer supposed them capable of any other opposition) an inquiry into the 
Gothic barbarities that ^ill disgrace our Penal Code. On every occasion, 
•ind^, when a temperate, reasonable, and necessary reform, is brought under 
..db^jj^dderatioii of Parliament, a large fraction of the collective iVisdom 
<ffj(|;e^untry" might, without detriment to the nation, be dispensed with, 
orjjeceive unconditional leave of absence, to follow Dares or Entellus, 
/lU^ierabcvcr the activity or negligence of the Mo^strates mi^t compel 
>Aem to betake themselves, for the exhibition of their brutal science.” It 
is all stuff to talk, as our friend has done, of the company of bruisers llcing 

degrading” to such persons ; there is no degradation” in the case i 
they are then in their proper clement, and in the only society where they 
are qualified to appear to advantage. It is true, that frequenting the prize- 
ring leads inevitably to that worst species of gambling — betting ; |mt tlu 
same objection lies against cock-fighting, coursing, horse-racing, and a wiible 
muster of other and perfectly unexceptionable sports, which none? hut a 
Puritan or a Methodist could possibly object to ; and, surely, it is quite u» 
reasonable, that a ^ntlcman should be diddled out of his money in tlie prize- 
ring, and by prize-fighters, as jockeyed at Newmarket, or ruined outright 
in one of the ** Hetts* of James s-Strcct. With more nationality than sense, 
our friend felicitates himself, that we in Scotland have onty two titled patrons 
of Fancy” and " Science he should rather have bemoaned that backward- 
ness and obstinacy which wc find so frequently united ivith the perjervidum 
in^nium Scoiorum, and, above all, regretted that distempered energy and vi- 
gilance of our Magistracy, whidi nipt the blossoms of Fancy” in the bud, 
and hunted down Science” wherever it could be found. In conchision, the 
author of the paper in question pours out the vials of his^vrath, without 
measure or mixture, on the attempts that have been lately made to natu- 
ralize, in our national literature, the slang of bruisers, blackguards, and fe- 
lons, and to fhmiliarizc chaste ears with the diabolical jargon of the bro- 
thel and the gaming-house. Hut he should have remembered, tliat of all 
beauties, untranslateahle beauties are clearly the most striking and remark- 
able ; that the tone and air of impudent blackguardism is sure to pass cur- 
rent for wit ; that there is something peculiarly piquant, genteel, and aris- 
tocratic, in adopting and using the lingo of bruisers, pimps, and the like 
and, in a word, that large accessions have thus been made to the vocabulary 
of our vernacular, which cannot fail greatly to enrich a speech, compounded 
of the common plunder of all nations, tribes, and kindreds, that have dwelt, 
or that dwell on the face of the earth. 

» 

The portion of Q. S. T.’s Speculations intelligible to us, is like the .statue 
of gold voted to King Ferdinand by the Cortes sumammte pequena.*^ 

** ^Napoleon s Mcmoirs/ind Canifmigns’ will appe^^ in ou^^ next. Thir* 
article has been delayed, that we might be enable4fio avail ourselvite ot 
every particle information, furnished by the numerous aniL interesting 
volumes daily ismng from the press, rcsi)ccting the civil and jmilita|ry ex- 
ploits of the most extraordinary man the world has yet bch^iiti,^nd td ||^os( 
memory, now that national hostility has ceased, and that his charactcrls.n«» 
longer viewed through the mists of political falsehood, Tipie and Truth an 
rapidly rendering justice. 
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8C0TT1SH NOVELS OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


“RinoanGii.haize/* “The Trials humour and the vulgarity of tlie 
sMIiargaret i^indsay/’ and “ Regi- tales is also very much upon a pa- 
uald Dalton,” are the works we mean rallel. 

to notice under this title, which of Mr Galt, who, we believe, is noi^ 
riglit, however, belongs only to the generally admitted to be tlie author, 
last of them : for the first is inferior is not a man of an original or couipre- 
to the second, the second to the third, hensive mind ; be possesses merely a 
and it is onW this last, which, as limited talent in a particular depgrt- 
con^patAd wim the novels and tales ment, and the department in which 
from .tnc.in|(nitable pen of the Au- he does excel, is one for which, we 
thor of Waverley, deserves to be dc- must confess, wc have no very great 
scribed as^Tcally and truly of the se- sympathy or admiration. In that 
coiid order of rtierit. “ Ringan Gil- particuhur walk, however, wc arc 
liaize” is thejrork of a person who ready to admit that his merits are. 
has written a great deal— to some considerable. He is a close observer 
purpose — and^ among other things, of the habits of the lower classes,** 
The Ear Aquake” and “ Wheelie rather deep-read in the humble an- 

common report ascribes the “ Trials aals of the poor,”— and certainly 
of Margaret Lindsay” to a gentle- paints, with considerable force ami 
man of more genius than observation, humour, the details of the cottage, 
more enthusiasm than genius, and and the society of country villages, 
morcextravagantseiitiinentalismthan It is true, that, even iu thc linof 
correct feeling or refined taste; the these delineations, it was never 
title-page of “ Reginald fjaltou” bears cajlt to point out a grossness of out^ 
that it is by the Authot of ** Vale- line wnich border^ on caricature, 
rius” and Adam Blair,” to boA of and a glare of colouring which lookypi 
•which it is, in every point of view, ed like daubing. The humour was 
incredibly superior. frequently strained— depending upon 

“ Ringam Gilkaize” We have of- circumstances cither grossly impro- 
ten thought that theil was a cond- bable, or bearing on their too 
derahle resemblancehetween the «i- obvious mafks of laborious pMfpara- 
thor of tliis novel ihd the driver of tion ; and th| oj^tion of exagger^ 
a stage-ewh both condemned to ation appUj^^wll^iUjn'eaterforoei 
tradge over again the same to the torfe of fteffiig illiich charac- 

lii|jlted tracK^^both very much at teiized his attempts at the pathetiO,—* 
home within their narrow range,-— a tone which w£, in general, dn^- 
both profoundly ignorant of eve^ lir]^ inconsisteat with the defecuve 
thing beyond it,— grievously dis- infWgence and imperfect sensibili-* 
pos^ to annoy passeng^a with long ty of; the hdbble p^nages among 
sumes,— both vociferous laughers at whonuhe scene war laid. But m 
tMr own jokes,— while in both, the these defects were not materj^ tn 
^'OL. XIII, A 
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defence of tlic first, indeed, he might result. It is true, Uiis alU mpt is not 
have alleged the high authority of quite so outrageous as " The Earth- 
SinoUett, ami the second was per- quake." The personages of this novel 
haps only an over-extension of that clo not turn “ ashy pale,” or livid,” 
liberty of embellishment which, to a so often as the camcleon-Ukc Castag- 
certain extent, must be conceded to nello, nor are they c^uite so terrific as 
the Novdist in every case, and Corneli and Don ^irbonit ; but still 
which, in this instance, was render- it has rather more than enbugh of 
ed excusable, if not necessary, by the the faults of its predecessor, while, 

' prevalence of the very vulgarity unfortunately, not a few must be 
which ijgiklered the over-refinement added to the list, of which it enjoys 
, of paiticular passages so striking and a very unenviable monopoly, 
inconsistent. In spite of tliese ble- In point of' plot, the novels of this 
rniShear, therefore, the public were author have always been remark- 
iliSIHisra to be pleased W'itli Mr Galt’s ably deficient, but the present is pre- 
eorly ..productions. They enjoyed a eminently so. To say the truth, 
laugh over the Ayrshire Legatees,” though wo have called it a novel, we 
and they were grateful to the author can sec no pretensions which it has 
who furnished the stimulus. to the title. It is neither history 

But to this ambitious personage nor novel, but combines, by some fe- 
the praise of success in one depart- licity of misconception, the defects of 
ment was not enough. A sally into both — the flippancy ofe fiction 
the regions of the sublime and beau- out its interest, and the dulness of a 
tiful was determined on, and accord- chronicle without its veracity. To 
ingly The Earthquake” appeared analyze the incidents would be out 
brimful of old-established horrors, af- of the question ; are they not all 
ter ^Uhe Italian metliod,”and the first written in Kirkton and Wodrow .^ 
models of the Minerva Press. But The work is a mere detail of histori- 
by some unlucky fatality, the public cal facts, as Mr G. is pleased to term 
and Mr Galt now seemed to misun- them, relative to the Covenanters, 
derstand each other ; for, though the from the reign of the Aegent ''' ' 
autlior wrote with the gravity of a of I-*oiTaiiic, down to the ba. 
mute, and the pathos of a chief-mour- Killicrankie, — and a detail oa- 

iicr, his composition still excited as rest and most inartific^l n^L re. To 
much risibility as before, though the accomjdish this, the author is obli- 
ludicitnis emotion was now excited ged to have recourse to the expedient 
by rather different means, and of detailing the separate adventurer 

eJ to a different object. ’Phis unlucky of the grandfather and father of his 
seemed for a time to pro- hero, with whose history they have 
duce its proper effect. Mr Galt quit- no more connection than with the 
ted Spicily with a commendable ex- administration of Prester John : ami, 
pedition, and again took up his hum- what is odd enough, the adventures 
bier quarters in Scotland. Still, of the grandfather, which have no 
however, he seemed to be haunted bearing whatever on the story of 
by some vague longings after the ter- lUngan Gilhaize, constitute by far 
rible ; and in the midst of the vul- the most interesting portion of the 
gar absurdities of Sir Andrew Wylie, book. lie is placed among scenes 
there was a visible attempt to copy which it would indec<l be difficult to 
the stern painting of Godwin, — describe, without awakening sonic 
though, unfortunately, it happened to feelings of a pleasing nature. From 
exhibit the most compete ignorance the confidential situation which he 
of familiar ' occuixences, and well- holds in the house of the Earl of' 
known fact^ as well aa of the work- Glencairn, he is brought hSlo contact 
ings of passion, and the springs and with almost all the maaiiates of ^he 
motives of human action. This time : the Queen-Re^t, the 
straining after effect — this attempt to fortunate Mary, Darnley, .Murray*, 
take the feelings by storm, is also and Knox, are introduced ; but they 
the prevailing feature of the pre- are touched, in general, with d feeble 
sent very dull performance ; aha, of and a trembling hand. As "hi the 
^ eQnrsc, those wno are acquainted wi th episode of Marion Ruet, (an unfdrtu- 
' Mr Galt will easily anticipate the natc mistress of the Archbishop of St 
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I Andrew's,) it appears to us to be 
conceived and executed in the worst 
taste. I’his part of the novel, however, 
really contains some spiHted scenes ; 
and had the book terminated here, we 
should not, perhaps, have had much 
to complain of. but then comes the 
fath^ of the hero. Luckily his ca- 
reer is brief, and wc recollect little of 
his movements, save that he died and 
Was buried some time about the Re- 
storation of Charles II. Ringan Gil- 
haize is himself a Covenanter ; he is 
engaged in most of the bloody scenes 
of that period ; and latterly liecomes a 
person of some imxibrtance among his 
own party. He is the representative 
of the suffering Covenanters, whose 
miseries it is the object of the book 
to describe ; and it is to the incidents 
conne cted with his life, that tlie au- 
Tnor seems to ‘have devoted his great- 
est efforts, and in which he has most 
conspicuously failed. 

The inartificial nature of the ar- 
rangement, however, which must be 
evident from this sketch of the ma- 
terials of the story, is by no means 
the worstfaultof *^The Covenanters." 
^t is liable to tbe stronger objection 
insufferable monotony. In fact, 
i ^neitce of religious enthusiasm, 
tii-uj, 1 conjunction with other 
feelingb, it imy, no doubt, afford to 
the Novelist occasional opportunities 
of striking display, does appear to us, 
when exhibned in an insulated shape, 
to be one of the most unmanageable 
and uninteresting principles which 
could well be selected a.f the basis of 
a novel. If the example of our Great 
Novelist led Mr Galt to the adoption 
of the present subject, he should 
have paused a little to,jre^ect, that, 
in the novels alluded to, it is used 
only as a contrast to other principles 
*of a nature totally different ; that the 
transition is from the banquet to the 
conventicle — from the careless chival- 
ry of the Cavalier, to the stem en- 
durance of the Covenanter ; and that 
light and shadow are blended toge- 
ther thro^hout the whole in a liar- 
m^lous ^T|pty. Here there is-no 
rc^se — no relief ; all is deep-settled 
gloom, illuminated only, at times, by 
the “ lightning of war.” 

But not only has the author con- 
fine4^ himself to the exhibition of 
but one class of feelings and ind- 
dents ; these scenes and these feel- 


ings are unfortunately in themselves 
|)ositiv^ disagreeable, even disgust- 
ing. The scaffold, the stake, the 
prison— battle, rape, famine, fire, 
murder, and sudden death, are tlu* 
staple of the book. The selection 
of such topics seems to ua indidl^ve 
of the coarsest notions with r^ 
to the proper object of fictitious 
writhig. It is hot that such inci- 
dents arc unfounded or unnatural. 
On the contrary, we contend that 
this very reality is the principal ob- 
jection to their introduction. We 
may tolerate the horrors of the Gmk 
tragedies, and those which Alfferi 
has founded on the same subjects, 
whm they are represented, not as the 
natural consequences of human pas- 
sions, but as the offspring of a blind 
and irresistible fatality. With us 
that idea is powerless. W(! know 
that the bloodv banquet of Thyestes 
is over ; that the innocent ofienet's of 
GSdipus, the murderous quarrels of 
Polynices and Eteocles, and the long 
catalogue of the crimes which sully 
the annals of the Atrids, are gone, 
never to return. But it is a very dif- 
ferent case when tliese horrors are tlu^ 
result, not of a supernatural impulae, 
but of the evil passions of man ; and 
when we reflect, that, in similar cir- 
cumstances, similar atrocities may bo 
repeated. These, we must always 
fed, are too real, too probable^ to 
form the legitimate subject of ficti- 
tious narrative ; and we shrink from 
them, as from the newspaper account 
of an execution. To take a ease in 
point : What would Mr Galt tliink 
of writing a novel on the present 
troubles in Ireland ? Captain Rock 
is rather a superior ruffian in hiis 
way, and the abduction of Miss 
Goold a very dramatic incident ; not 
to mention the opportunity of exhi- 
biting his legal knowledge, which a 
trial at the Limerick Assizes would 
afford to one who had already dis- 
played such an intimate acquUMtance 
with the law of the sister country. 
But can any ottot believe that tiie 
thing would be tolerated for a iiio- 
went ? And yet, where is the dif- 
ference in principle between the one 
case and the other ? Will it be grave- 
ly maintained, that the lapse of a 
few years can render that pleasing, 
or even tolerable, ifi a novel, wl^ch 
every human being mui^ feel at this 
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inomcnt to be fitted only for the 
dreary columns of the Newgate Ca- 
lendar? 

We are quite aware, that the usual 
answer to charges of this nature, on 
the part of the admirers of strong ex- 
cit^ent, that such descriptions 
diq^lay great power; and this un- 
meaning phrase seems, by the ini- 
tiated, to be regarded as a sufficient 
apology for any absurdity. Thus, if 
a clergyman commit a faux pas, and 
behave, first like a fool, and tlien like 
a madman, we are told the descrip- 
tion is very powerful ; — if a Baronet 
commit murder for an offence given 
twenty years before, and then break 
his neck over a two-pair-of-stairs 
window, this is a powerful incident ; 
— if a man, on coming up to his old 
friend's cottage, finds the owner sta- 
ring him in tnc face over a stile, all 
the while as dead as Hector, — still 
the answer is, — ‘‘ Why, to be sure, 
all this is rather absurd ; but then. 
Sir, consider the power.” Now, with 
all due consideration, wc must con- 
fess we are as far as ever from per- 
ceiving in what the merit of such 
descriptions consists. If power mcaus 
merely the capacity of producing a 
physical effect on the nerves, we can 
understand the grounds of the de- 
fence, and then the Novelist would 
share his honours with the execu- 
tioner and the anatomical dissector, 
both very powerful personages in the 
same line ; but if, as we suppose is 
the case, it be meant to imply the 
power of vanquishing difficulties, or 
the possession of any uncommon ta- 
lent on the part of the author, wc 
protest entirely against the inference. 
We arc convinced that Hercules' vein 
is really more easily assumed than 
almost any otlier ; and we recollect 
that Lord Byron (a competent judge, 
it will be admitted,) makes some 
such avowal in one of his letters to 
Bowles. Indeed, we have always 
understood that fustian was one of 
the cheapest of commodities ; though 
some people wear their dresses with 
such an air, that a casual observer 
might not susTOct the poverty of the 
materials. We regret the more that 
the author of the Ayrshire Lega- 
tees” should have adopted diis hack- 
neyed trick, because we think he reako 
ly .TOssesses considerable powers of 
pathos. Wf assure liim, that there 


was more power displayed in two or 
three short passages of his earlier 
works, than in all the raving of “ The 
Covenanters and that we should 
thank him more for one scene of 
broad humour or quiet feeling, than 
for a revival of all the enormities 
that ever polluted the pages of l^las- 
singer or Shirley. 

A word or two before parting, on 
the views which Mr Galt s work ex- 
hibits of the Covenanters. And hen; 
we must say, that if we had no other 
means of judging than what the 
work itself contains, we should al- 
most be tempted to accuse the au- 
thor of a design to libel the charac- 
ter of that respectable sect. Our 
readers will recollect the accusations 
of prejudice and injustice with which 
our Great N o velist was assailed , v^hen , 
in his Old Mortality, h^ ventured to 
bring forward some of the ridiculous 
features of the Covenanters. We con- 
fess we never saw the justice of the 
charge. But be that as it may, wc 
can conscientiously say, that we en- 
tertain a higher opinion of them, from 
the sketches of that prejudiced assail^ 
ant, than from tlic elaborate picture 
of Mr Galt, their avowed advocate 
and eulogist In the former work, 
we perceived something of that talent 
and address which tht^ Covenanters 
undoubtedly possessed, as well as 
courage, — some union;rof<^the wisdom 
of the serpent with the li armlessness 
of the dove, which unquestionably 
went far, in our opinion, to exalt the 
noble, and diminish the ludicrous 
features of their character. But, in the 
present, we see only a blind and sul- 
len spirit of resistance, united to the 
narrowest pDgitpdiccs, and an intellect 
that would have been barely suffi- 
cient for the sack of a hen«^oost ; we 
see this unfortunate sect conceal-’ 
ing themselves from pursuit in woods 
and caves, apd yet taking every 
means to diseover their retreat, by 
the loudest and most unguarded ce- 
lebration of their religious rites. We 
trust we are not insensible \o the no- 
bleness of religious caiistancy ; but 
we ask, if these people were so Bn- 
bitiousqf the crown of martyrdom, 
why did they fly at all ? If they did 
fly, why were they so perveraoly in- 
genious in rendering their flight in- 
efleetual ? To take another example 
or two from the conduct of the hero, 
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w>io is, of course^ t)ie representative of 
the beau-ideal of the covenant : Rin- 
gan (villiaize, after tlie death of hia 
whole family, save one son, begins to 
foal reluctant to expose him to the 
perils of warfare and persecution. In- 
this uncertainty he takes his Bible, 
and tiirns up the first text he can 
find ; but not being pleased with its 
tenor, he tries his fortune a second 
and third time. (By the way, this 
is represented as a common practice 
among his party.) lie then submits 
the result of these Sorivs Evanffdicas 
to Mr Cargill, a clergyman, who ac- 
tually approves of the experiment, 
and declares that Providence had 
manifested its intentions by this 
species of revelation. We really know 
not whether to admire most the good 
sen^hat dictated the expedient, the 
honesty that lanctioncd it, or the 
amiable candour and modesty which 
could talk in the same breath of the 
superstitious doctrines and pri<^stly 
impostures of tlnj English Church. — 
O miseras hominum mentes, o pec- 
tora coeca!*’ Nor is the hero less 
selfish than superstitious. Take, for 
instance, hif«e8capc from the jail of 
Irvine. This feat he accomplishes 
by workingmen the weakness of a kind 
and cmwf jailor, who allows his 
wife to visit hliln in prison, llingan 
changes clothes with his wife, and 
with that amiable regard for self 
which distinguishes his proceedings, 
shuffles off, leaving his wife and 
unfortunate jailor to share the conse- 
quences between them. The Apostle 
Paul, in similar circumstances, treat- 
ed his jailor differently, though he 
was under no such obligation to him, 
and though Heaven iCpelf had inter* 
posed by earthqufiie for liis de- 
liverance# V 

• Our Preljyyterian friends are per- 
haps not yet*aware of the full extent 
of their obligations to llingan Gil- 
liaizc ; we therefore hasten to infrnn 
them, that it is to the unparalleled 
intrepidity of this gentleman that 
the death of Claverhouse was owing# 
'i'1^8 is accomplished in the follow- 
iog^'manner : Mr Gilhaize, who had 
been watching his movements du- 
ring the battle, from the windows of 
llcnrorie House, descends at last— 
takes up a strong f^tion behind an 
old garden-wall, with a goose-pool in 
fremt — shoots at him^three several 


times, and then walks off as usual, 
leaving his unlucky comrades, on 
whom the suspicion of the shot had 
fallen, to shift for themselves. Ilut 
the whole passage is so characteristic, 
that we must takfe the libertjr of 
extracting it. Ringan witnesserllle 
defeat of Mackay : ^ ^ 

I rap to and tto on the brow of the 
hill — ^id I stampt with my feet— and I 
beat my breast — and I rubbed my hands 
with the Any of despair — and I threw 
myself on the ground^ and all the suf. 
feririgs of which 1 have written returned 
upon me — and I started up — and I 
aloud the blasphemy of the fool, There 
is no God !** 

But scarcely had the dreadful words 
csca|)ed my profane li^M, when I heard, 
as it were, thunders in the heavens, and 
the voice of an oracle crying in the cars of 
iny soul, “ The victory of this day is given 
into thy hands !** and strange wuiulor 
and aive fell upon me, and a mighty spirit 
entered into mine, and I felt as if I was 
in that moment clothed with the armour 
of divine might. 

• • « « • 

The garden in which I then sUxhI was 
surrounded by a low wall. A small 
goose-pool lay on the outside, lietween 
which and the garden 1 perceived that 
Claverhouse would pass. 

I prepared my flint, and examined my 
flreloclu and I walked towards the top of 
the garden with a firm step. The ground 
was buoyant to my tread, and the vigour 
of youth w'os renewed in my aged limbs : 
I thought that those for whom 1 had so 
mourned walked before me— .that they 
smiled and beckoned me to come on, and 
that a glorious light shone around me. 

Claverhouse was coming forward— se- 
veral officers were near him ; but his 
men were still a little behind, anti scem« 
ed inclined to go down the hill, and lie 
chided at their reluctance. 1 rcstcfl my 
carabine on the garden-wall — f lient iny 
knee, and knelt upon the ground— 1 aim- 
ed and fired, but when the smoke cleared 
away, 1 beheld the oppressor still {»uudly 
on his w^ar-horsc. 

I loaded again— again I knciwund a- 
gain 1 rested my carabine upon the wall, 
and fired a second time, and was again 
disappointed. 

Then I remembered that I bad not 
implored the help of Heaven — and 1 |irc- 
pa^ for the fflird time, and when all 
was ready, and Claverhouse was coming 
forward, I took offmy bonnet, and kneei- 
ng with the gun in my hand, criki, 

Lord, remember David and alt his jif. 
dictions r*— and hgving so prayed, I took 
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aim as 1 knelt, aiul Clavcrhouse, raising 
Ills arm in command, 1 iired. In the 
same moment I looked up^ and there wot 
a vision in the air, as if all the angels of 
brightness^ and the martyrs in their vest- 
ments of glory ^ nei\: assembled on the walls 
anffbattkments of Heaven^ to witness the 
event — and I started up and cried^ I 
have delivered my native land'* But in 
the same instant^ I remembered to whom 
the glory was due^ and falling on my 
knees^ I raised my hand and lowed my 
head-^ as I said^ Not mine^ O Lord^ hut 
thine is the victory ! ! /” 

When the smoke rolled away, I beheld 
0laverhouse in the arms of his officers 
sinking from his horse, and the blood 
flowing from a wound between his breast- 
plate and the armpit. 

We have quoted tins passage^ both 
as a remarkable one in itself, and as 
a pretty correct specimen of the man- 
ner of the book. If our readers 
should wish to know more of the 
subject, they may perhaps be enabled 
to judge of its general good taste, by 
being told, that John Knox had re- 
ceived infeftment “ by yird and stane, 
in an inheritance on high,** and that 
feeding a Clergyman is described by 
ihc elegant paraphrases of giein* a 
pick to ane o' God’s greatest cor- 
bies I'* 

We now bid adieu to Mr Galt— 
and we care not for how lon^ while 
his extravagant and erring spirit thus 
wanders beyond its confine. Be- 
yond the liberties of Irvine — al- 
trids extra limen Apulie” — ^he is ab- 
solutely nothing; and, to say the 
truth, we have had enough of him, 
even in his most favourite mood. Of 
course Mr Galt thinks differently^ 
and, we have no doubt, is already 
deep in composition. 

— “ The time has been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die, 

And there an end 

but now, it seems, authors neither 
live nor write the less on that ac- 
count. If the tranquillity^ of the au- 
thor's mind really make it necessary 
for him to inflict upon the town an 
annual novel — ^why, there is no hdp 
for itj^ .|)ut if we are allowed to have 
any race in the matter, we should 
sincerely advise some change, at least, 
in the style of his works ; being fulh^ 
persuaded, that, as matters stand, it only serves to deepen the gloom 
any change must be for the better, ^at follows il ; and the impression 


The second of these works, The 
Trials if Margaret Lyndsayf* will 
not detain us long. It has undoubt- 
edly many faults, and by no means 
coincides with our ideas of a good 
novel; but there are some points 
connected with it that make it dif- 
flcult for us to think or stieak of it 
with asperity. It wears throughout 
a colouring of amiable, though ex- 
aggerated feeling ; it abounds with 
pleasing pictures of pastoral stillness 
and repose, and it contains some 
scenes of well-painted passion’* and 
genuine pathos. Neitner arc its 
faults by any means of that obtrusive 
and provoking kind, by which we 
have been annoyed in The Cove- 
nanters.” Itis true, both authors seem 
to entertain pretty much the same 
views as to the absolute nece^ity of 
strong and painful emotion ; anil' if 
the aullior of the Trials’* does not 
actually employ the assault and bat- 
tery system of Uie Knight of the 
Covenant, he lays siege to our feel- 
ings in a way wiiich we are not clis- 
posed to consider as altogether legi- 
timate. In one point, at least, he 
is wiser than his predecessor — he 
seeks to produce bis effect, non vi, 
sed scene cadendo,” not so much by 
the violence as by the repetition of 
the stroke ; and thus)> at all events, 
we are spared the revolting incidents 
which are essential in the system of 
the other. 

We have hinted, that we do not 
admire the means by which the au- 
thor aims at exciting the fcclings- 
The whole secret consists in accumu- 
lating upon the heroine a multitude 
of disasters, and the result is, that il 
is actually a jrcarincss of the fle^i 
to get throv^ them ’J'Ik^ 
describes the poverty q||M])eiidence 
of the infant life of MS^pwet Lynd. 
say — the laborious industry of her 
youth — the struggle with poverty, ag- 
gravated by the blindness of one sis- 
ter and the idiocy of another — the 
domestic woes occasionedj^y the mis- 
conduct of a father — the blight of 
youthful love— the death of friends, 
falling thick as autumnal leaves — 
the miseries of an ill-assorted mar- 
riage — in short, a perfect tissue of 
misfortunes. If we are at any time 
favoured with a glimpse of comfort, 
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in closing; tho book, notwithstanding ing breathed over the whole, — it is so 
' the author's certificate that his he- conversant with pure and gentle emo- 
roine was then perfectly happy, is of lions, — it presents so many amiable 
\t he most cheerless and uncomfortable views of tne human heart, that wc 
nature. Now we confess, wc have a shut our eyes willingly to the oc- 
gifat dislike to a monotony of mise- casional Germanisms^ both of senti- 
ry*. We like to look at the bright ment and expression, which a critj^ 
side of things ; and however doubt- eye would easily detect in tluQ skeMi 
ful w#may conceive the usual axiom of Scottish manners. The heroine, 
of novel writers to be, that virtue, Margaret Lyndsay, is a beautiful 
oven in this life, is its own reward,” image of patient, enduring tender-* 
we hold, that he forgets his duty to ness, — a Scottish Una, still upheld in 
^society, who, by representing virtue all her ^stresses by the spirit of truth 
«*id goodness as perpetually con-’ and religion. The old miser, Daniel 
tending with and vanquished by dis- Craig, is well drawn, and the little 
tress and misfortune, virtually incul- sketch of the dying enthusiast of 
cates an opposite doctrine. Lainington Braes is beautifully touch- 

Thc conception of these distresses, ing. 
too, we think, does little credit to the On the whole, we take leave of the 
ingenuity of the author. There is work with feelings of kindness to- 
Romething in the idea of death so wards the author. It reads as if it 
and universally interesting, — were the production of a refined and 
something which appeals soirresisti- amiable mind. Its greatest beauty 
bly to the general mind, that, even consists in its tenderness and delica. 
in the hands of the worst writer, it cy, and its greatest drawback is a cer- 
is scarcely possible that the dcscrip- tain mcthodistical air, which occa- 
tioii of the death of a fellow-creature sionally suggests to us the i«lea« of an 
should not, in some measure, excite overgrown tract — Leigh Richmond, 
our sympathy. But then, exactly and the Dairyman's Daughter, 
in proportion to the certainty of its 

effects in all cases, must the merit of The last of these pcrfonnances we 
an author, who has recourse to this arc called upon to notice, at present, 
source of excitement, be diminish- is Da//ow,” inconiiiarably 
ed ; for what jtny one can do, no the best of the three, and exhibiting 
one can claim any very great merit talents, if not genius, of a very 
for performing. Now, this common- superior kind. To those who have 
place trick recurs perpetually. It is, dozed over the sombre prosing of 
ill fact, the origin of almost all the Valerius,” or sickened at the gloat- 
trials to which Margaret Lindsay is ing sensuality and cant of “ Adam 
e xposed. The author cuts off his Blair,” the volumes before us may 
characters like a pestilence. The fa- present themselves in a questionable 
ther and mother, the two sisters, the sham?, — and the unredeemed dulness 
grand-uncle, one husband, and two of the one, and tbc disgust excited 
lovers of Margaret Lindsay, are add- by the other, may conjure up preju- 
ed to the bills of mottality in the dices likely, in some instances, at 
course of work, — besides wo- least, to deprive the author of his 
men and ’^il^iren,” with whom the just meed of praise. But, in pro- 
heroine ha^^fes to be rather disagree- nouncing an honest and impartial 
ably connected. All this, we con- opinion, we must turn such intruders 
fess, appears to us rather too much in out of doors, and take care that we 
the style of the amusements of do not travel out of the record. Ue- 
Muley Bugentuf;” and we regret ginald Dalton is unquestionably a 
that one, who is so capable of better work of talent and merit, betraying 
things, should have descended to the acuteness and closeness of observa- 
usc of so hackneyed an expedient. tion, written with spirit and vigour. 

But disapproving, as we do, of nnd containing scenes, in point of 
some of the principles on which this dramatic effect, second only to .some 
novel is constructea,wc feel that there of the happiest and most ^ successful 
is a charm about the work to which in the works of the " Great Un- 
we should he sorry to be insensible. Unown” himself. With a few cx- 
Thgre is such a spirit of tender feci- ceptions, the characters are brbu^t 
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out and developed witli discrimina- 
tion and success ; the style is, upon 
the iivhole, correct, nervous, and ra- 
ther severe ; the catastrophe is evol- 
ved without much unnecessary trick- 
ery or perplexment ; and ijie gene- 
TE^^endency of the tale is, in our es- 
timation, perfectlv innocuous. The 
Vicar of Lannwell is really a redeem- 
ing impersonation, and entitled to 
the greater praise ; as his character, 
which is preserved in perfect keeping 
throughout, in almost no instance 
that we recollect of runs into that of 
his archetype the Vicar of Wakefield, 
hut possesses a complete and un- 
doubted identity ; which shows that 
the author had a just conception of 
the difficulties he had to encounter 
in following Goldsmith, and talents 
equal to the task of surmounting 
thetn. We pity the person, if such 
there be, who does not feel a deep 
sympathy for the quiet, unobtrusive 
virtue, and strong paternal affection, 
for which this good man is distin- 
guished ; and who can resist the in- 
fiuence of the scene— certainly the 
most powerful in the work — where 
the father visits the son in prison 
siter his duel with Chisney ? 

At the same time, we cannot help 
feeling that Ralph Macdonald is a 
little overstrained and artificial ; but 
his penetration is so great, his mo- 
ther-wit so strong, his acuteness so 
keen, and so seldom at fault, that 
the reader cannot chuse but be sur- 
prised and pleased. The old priest 
is also a capital fellow in his way ; 
while there is a purity, simplicity, 
and truth, combined wit)i much of 
that passive heroism peculiar to the 
finer specimens of the female cha- 
racter, about Ellen Hesketh, which 
take hold of the imagination and 
the heart, and create a deep interest 
in her fortunes. The whole race 
of the Catlines belong to that Well- 
known tribe whom Novelists, from 
time immemorial, have held in a 
species of helotism ; they arc mere 
pieces of machinery, introduced first 
for the perplexment, and ultimately 
for the benefit of the leading cha- 
racters, to whose higher destiny, of 
course, they yield, after their schemes 
have been baffled, their arts exposed, 
and tlieir devices turned against them- 
selves. Sir Charles, however, is one 
of the roost timi^^ squeamish, un- 


enterprizing ruffians wc have ever , 
met with ; and the vassalage in which 
his secret marriage bound him to the ' 
crafty Macdonald, seems to stand in 
the author's way, and certainly im- 
pairs the energy of the character ^in 
the detail of the story. 

But Chisney is %far the most 
finished portrait of the group,* and is 
sketched with a bold, free, and power- 
ful hand. His interviews with young 
Dalton, and the artifices he practises 
to upset his lesolutions of sobriety 
and application, are admirably given : 
his wit also is keen, sarcastic, and 
abundant ; and he wields that dan- 
gerous but envied weapon, with the 
reckless and unthinking spirit, too 
common to those to whom nature has 
entrusted it. The Oxford Hows arc 
likewise described so much con amore, 
and with the quorum’tmagna-jX'r^jvi 
feeling, that this part of the work 
will hardly fail to be read with su- 
preme delight on the other side of 
the Tweed, and by all wlio cherish 
pleasant recollections of those days of 
fun, frolic, and fagging, spent under 
the venerable shade of Alma Mater. 

The faults of this production, like 
its merits, are prominent. The 
reader is bored to death with Oxford 
and Oxonians, though, in his inces- 
sant eulogies, it is <lifficult to dis- 
cover whether the author be seri- 
ous or in jest ; for, if his account 
of the system of University tuition, 
and the style of life pursued by all 
those students who nave money in 
both pockets, be any thing near the 
truth, Oxford is precisely the last 
place in the universe where any pa- 
rent would send hn son to be edu^ 
cated. All the calumnies against 
Oxford,** which have been charged 
against the Edinburgh J^view, were 
a joke to the picture ^vm of that 
huge mass of over-fed' pedantry and 
dulness exhibited in the volumes of 
Reginald Dalton. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that in many places it 
betrays an asperity and bitterness of 
spirit, and a pronencss fb.indulgc in 
political vituperation, which, how- 
ever they may be relished by the 
admirers of a certain periodical, are 
singularly misplaced in a work of 
this kind, and the more to be de- 
plored, as they cannot but injure its 
popularity, and excite prejudices pro- 
ductive of no good to the autlior'f 
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Kputatioii. These ovti flowings of 
jfall, it is true, are, in general, exceed- 
^ ingly harmless ; but tliey are not the 
less apparent on that account. We 
Approach the tiger in his cage with 
Ijferfect security ; but we are not the 
^ifss convinced of the innate ferocity 
" of th^ animal in tlic crib : we trust 
not to liim, but to the ribs of iron or 
s/re/ with which he is restrained, and 
laugh at his growlings with compo- 
sure and tranquillity. At the same 
lime, we are aware that the author 
may plead great examples in his jus- 
tification. If the Covenanters have 
been quietly held uj) to ridicule in 
a novel, there is no reason why the 
Whigs should fare better in a similar 
vehicle, — and the sooth to say, they 
have fewer claims to indulgence, as 
they are commonly ready enough to 
pfiy hack the oWigation with interest: 
but there is little harm in suggest- 
ing to the author before us, (to whose 
general merits we have borne a hearty 
and willing testimony,) that he did 
wrong in appropriating, without ac- 
knowlcilginent, a repartee ascribed 
to Mr John (’Icrk, when addressing 
the highest law-officer in this United 
Kingdom, seeing he holds Whigs of 
all dimensions in such utter contempt 
and abhorrence, — at least if he may 
be taken athissvord, which, after all, 
is not, perhaps, what he intends. 

In the next place, the moral effect 
of Reginald Ualtoii, (which, upon 
the whole, is good,) would not have 
in any degree been impaired, had 
the author manifested less sympathy 
with tippling, guzzling, gormandiz- 
ing, and certain other practices which 
may be endured in a wild youth at 
( >xford, — the proper place, according 
to the author, for the display of such 
accomplishments in ])crfcction, — but 
which it is almost discreditable in one 
of the tognti of our Courts of Law to 
chronicle with such fulness of heart 
and superabundance of glee. We are 
far from saying that there is any thing 
very wrong in all this, or from mean- 
ing to descFibe the author as dc fi’rcffe 
Kfneuri porcuvi ; but we do say, 
that, in this temperate region, people 
are disposed to make but small al- 
lowances for such vivid extacies, and 
i>uch warm recollections. 

Nor, in the last place, would it 
have been amiss had the author more 
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carefully avoided identilying himself 
with certain articles w'hich have ap- 
peared elsewhere, and which, from 
the freedom with which not only 
their tone and spirit, but even their 
jokes and witticisms have been trans- 
ferred to the pages of the work before 
ns, wc must now consider, upon the 
best evidence, as from the pen of the 
author of Valerius*' and “ Adam 
lllair.’* We arc not of the number 
who view this sub luce maligna : as 
a matter of vulgar, common-place 
prudence, it is more the affair of the 
author than any body else : he is en- 
titled to bring into the light, or cast 
into the shade, whatever he pleases : 
but there arc persons to whom Re- 
ginald 1 )alton would have aflbrdi'd a 
more umnixed pleasure had it a])- 
pcaredin an individual and indepen- 
dent form, and been less (in many 
parts, at least) the echo of com po- 
sitions which have made few men 
wiser, and no man better. As if is, 
however, it would be absolute dii- 
velling, or worse, to deny the author 
his just modicum of praise. II is 
range is limited, but within his pe- 
culiar sphere he is admirable. His 
dialogue is smart and piquant ; his 
conception of character clear and 
distinct; the tone of his narrative 
sjirightly, careless, and sarcastic. He 
has an eye for the oddities, eccen- 
tricities, and infirmities, rather than 
for the amiable and virtuous qualities 
of men; but when he choose8,*he can 
touch a higher string, as he has evin- 
ced in the prison-scene already al- 
luded to, which is a masterpiece of 
its kind, — and in several of the scenes 
where Ellen llcsketh figures in the 
fore-ground. It ought also to be 
mentioned, to his credit, that he 
seems to cherish an immcasurcalde 
contempt for that puling, sickening, 
sentimental cant, and those monstro- 
sities of feeling and character, by 
means of which some of his contem- 
poraries endeavour to produce effect, 
and to pass current as men of genius 
and ‘‘ power.” In a word, Reginald 
Dalton is, without all question, the 
best of this author’s performances, 
and he, of all the tribe who have fol- 
loweil in the wake of the “ Hreat 
Unknown,” approaches the nearest, 
in spirit, force, and originality, to his 
unrivalled model and prototype. 
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FROM A STUDENT TO HIS FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Nou. 15, 170—. 

J[ BREAKFASTED ycstcrclay with 
our Humanity Professor, Dr Bung. 
The company consisted of a German 
Doctor ; a Mr Kelly, a student, 
from Ayrshire ; and myself. Dr 
Schaevvcr, a true German, pot-bel- 
lied, piper-cheekcrl, and rosy-gilled, 
was in Uic midst of a long story, when 
I entered the room, of a broilier l*ro- 
fessor of his who had published a 
Greek Grammar. Though the story 
was a long one, as ray watch confess- 
vd — and capital, as Dr Bung often 
ejaculated — and tiresome, as 1 can 
bear witness — and indifferent, as Mr 
Kelly’s eyes intimated ; though its 
digressions, and episodes, and pero- 
rations, were iniiuinerablc — nay, 
though the German hinted, and 
winked, and shrugged, and beat the 
bush, and detailed, and abridged, 
and smiled, and nodded to admira- 
tion, of him or his story I cannot 
give you the smallest account. I 
was so much occupied in gazing at 
Mr Kelly, I heeded not his raven 
locks, his dark countenance, nor his 
majestic stature, though to any of 
these the proudest beauty of Ayr- 
shire might have paid reverence ; the 
gloomy lightning which played 
round his large black eyes cngros.sed 
my soul. It seemed not gnawing 
sorrow, nor black despair, nor wi- 
thering hopelessness, but an insanity, 
composed of these ingredients, ap- 
peared to have fastened on his spirit, 
and to draw him down to the dust. 
Never did I see so striking an expres- 
sion of countenance ! never did I feel 
so intense a desire to become ac- 
quainted with any body as with its 
owner ! 

Nov. 20, 176—. 

*Twas the heir of Kelly nch with 
with whom 1 breakfasted yesterday : 
who could have ever thought that 
plain Tom Fleming, of nothing, 
should have sat at the same table, 
and ate from the same dish, with 
the great, and the rich, and the 
proud Kelly of Kellynch ? This 
learning is surely a good thing, since 
it knocks down the pretensions of 
rank in such a comfortable manner. 


Cln sevcr.Tl intermediate lettcii^, 
Mr Fleming describes the progress of 
his intimacy with Mr Kelly and 
hints, that the melancholy of his 
friend is owing to an oppressive fear 
of death, which haunts him conti- 
nually ; as they arc* not of general 
interest, we shall omit them, and 
pass on to the follcwiiig :'2 

ApT'il 176 — . 

T supped with Mr Kelly last night. 
His tutor, being to ]>rcaeli at Oimi- 
iiock to-morrow, had already set out, 
so that we had llu* whole evening to 
ourselves. After siqjper, as m‘^at 
in a careless, pickU/Mh way, over 
our wine, Kelly said, ’’Fis a strange 
world this ; every thing in it setms 
to be created only to be dissolved.. 
But what is more strange, tbongli 
every body believes that death is 
certain, few are seemingly disturbed 
by it. Blunt and dull nuist the feel- 
ings of the multitude be, who think 
lightly and seldom on so important a 
subject. 1 am alw'ays (’tis curious, 
Fleming) opprc.ss('d by a strange 
feeling, an earthy, clawmy sensation, 
which continually reminds me of the 
grave, and curses me with a never- 
dying death. Once I flatten d my- 
self that this was owing to my Cdiris- 
tian and well- governed intellect, 
which would never let me forget tliat 
life is short ; but now a governing 
belief, arising from what I have 
beard and read, pervades me, that 
this melancholy is owing to a diseas- 
ed state of my digestive organs, a 
constitutional malady which will 
soon bring me to an early tondn 
Look at my countenance ; ’tis black 
and bilious : nay, laugh not, Flem- 
ing, for 1 speak to you the words o1 
truth and soberness ; were the verity 
of this not deeply engrained in my 
soul, 1 would not even wfflsper it to 
you, to whom I know it must give 
pain. But as 1 cannot conceal from 
myself, 1 would not conceal from 
you, that my time on earth will be 
but short. To be sure, 1 have ever yet 
enjoyed the best health ; but as my 
time will be short, my warning will 
probably be proportionally shorter. 
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'Hilious fevers make but brief work. 
Oh, Fleming, death is awful ! when 
I think of tins body, fair as it is 
now, soon to be devoured by the 
\oriiJs, 1 cannot but shudder with 
l^)rrible apprehension. M^hen the 
k'ault at Kellynch was last unlocked, 
the efiffin of my uncle was opened by 
mistake ; it was oiiened six months 
after he died ; — Good (iod ! what a 
s*ght saw 1 there ! his flesh had 
gone, — his fat was just dissolving, — 
liis (!orpulence, on whicli he prided 
himself much when living, afforded 
a lodging-place to the most loathsome 
animals; worms innumerable were 
ere(‘ping in and out, — rats and moles 
wore burrowing and feeding on his 
flesh. 

« Vi-l see you would comfort me ; I 
am past comfort ; my thoughts arc 
all cast in the same mould, — they 
are all alike melancholy, and gloomy, 
and ominous. 1 cannot smile, for 1 
see Death continually hot in his pur- 
suit ol‘ me : 1 try to put him to flight; 

1 hunt, I study, 1 i>ray; but he rides 
quicker than 1 can ; he mingles in 
every dance wheu 1 pray, and at- 
tempt to fix my thoughts and affec- 
tions in heaven, he pulls me down to 
hell, and shews me the devil in the 
distance. EvAy thing I put in prac- 
tice which can procure me a pre- 
sent extacy, in lieu of a future woe; 

1 drink wine to excess, but my revel- 
lings are all solitary and gloomy ; I 
swallow opium, but this, which pro- 
cures visions of phrenzied merriment 
to all, presents nothing to me but 
exaggerated horrors of sepulchres 
and charnel-houses. I study medi- 
4rine, to make myself familiar with 
disease ; but it has only added to the 
range of my contemplation : my 
strength and courage make me be 
welcome to the parties of medical 
students who exhumate the dead : 
willingly do I attend them in their 
midnight sacrileges, hoping to be- 
come famUiar with death ; but 1 have 
ever yet shrunk from the sight of a 
corpse. At our last meeting, while 
they (for I only attend with fire- 
arms) were preparing their instru- 
ments to diliinter their victim, we 
were discovered by a party of watch- 
men. 1 fled to the cathedral, and 
when recovered from fny consterna- 
tion, found myself in the vast ccmc- 
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tery which stretches along under the 
floors of the two churches. As I 
wandered up and down betww'ii the 
massive pillars which support the 
vaulted arches of this place of sculls, 

I began to think on the vast cxpansi* 
of corruption and dissolution on 
which I was treading, — on the un- 
wholesome vapours which rise up 
continually from these receptacles of 
the dead : — and Miad thoughts of re- 
treating, when, on a sudden, 1 heard 
a rustling and shaking of earth all 
around me. The graves seemed to 
be opening ; in a short while, the 
dead began slowly to make their 
appearance, shaking the earth care- 
fully from the remains of their bo- 
dies. The newly-buried, witli pale, 
yellowish countenances, arranged 
their winding-sheets in drapery ; the 
half- corrupted were picking the 
worms out of their bodies ; and they 
whose bodies were only a large lump 
of moist putridity, were endeavour- 
ing to disengage tlieir remains from 
the clods of earth which stuck to 
them, and to separate themselves from 
the neighbouring dust which now 
began to mingle itself with theirs. 

Insensibly they gathered them- 
selves around me ; — in solemn silence 
they arranged themselves for the 
dance slowly step they on, treailing, 
at first, in a solemn measure ; — now 
they move quicker, making the most 
fearful gestures ; as they whirl round 
with the rapidity of lightning, ilieir 
winding-sheets flutter in the noisome 
vapours tlieir own exertions bad 
disturbed; — they shriek and howl 
fearful sounds, and the low-vaulted 
roof makes the shrill screams re- 
echo in awful solemnity. But still, 
above the loudest echo of the loud- 
est yell, were heard the wild nptes of 
a funeral hymn, inviting the last of 
the Kellys to join the hideous roun-* 
delay. 

" Wliat think you of my case ? 
Speak out, man ; you say I am mad ; — 
be it so — have 1 not cause?,— dread- 
ful cause } Am I not predestinated, 
and doomed, and marked down to die 
an early death? And what have 1 
done to deserve this sign of wrath ? 
Am not I the survivor of three noble 
brothers, all handsome, and bolder, 
and better than myself? and have 
they not all died ignoble deaths, fit- 
ter for the vassals than the heirs of 
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K^Uyndi ? Where’s tlie eldest ? Is 
he not rotting in a vile marshy in an 
obscure part of 1 rcland ? After add- 
ing many a bright ray to the deput- 
ing glories of his race, and cutting, 
with his sword, a way to promotion 
and reputation, was it not hard to die 
as he did — ^by accident ? His body, 
when found, was so putrid, that all 
the burial of my gallant brother was 
a stone round his neck, and a plunge 
in a deeper pool of tlie stagnant 
water. 

** Richard, the commander of the 
Majestic Frigate, was sent out to one 
of the unhcalthiest stations in the 
West Indies, not to fight, — that would 
have been bliss, — ^but to watch the 
motions of a small squadron of the 
enemy's fleet. There he remained 
inactive for five months: a contagi- 
ous fever broke out among his men ; 
not by the sword of the enemy did 
they fall, but, subdued by the pesti- 
ferous vapours of a burning climate, 
they lay down, and died. Anxious- 
ly did he look for relief ; but no suc- 
cour came ; and without orders, he 
would not desert his post. Hope 
often disappointed maketh the heart 
sick; in perfect weariness of soul 
did Richard go down to his cabin 
and set his afiairs in order, for he 
felt that he was about to die: no 
a^e froze him, — no fever scorched 
him, — ^lie felt no pain ; hut his hour 
was come : corruption had long reign- 
ed within him, — the fishes had long 
yawned for his fiesh. They tried to 
bring him home, but were soon ob- 
liged to throw him overboard. 

" My father, pierced to tlic heart 
at thus losing these fine young men, 
kept Douglas at home, thinking that 
the salubrious air of Kellynch would 
secure life to him at least. lie knew 
that there was a prophecy to be ful- 
filled, and a curse to be expiated ; 
and he felt that the curse and the 
prophecy were fulfilling, and to be 
fulfilled, in his sons. Douglas caught 
a cold,— consumptive symptoms ap- 
jieared, — he declined, — and coughed, 
-—and pined away,— and died. Fcar- 
ful was it to see my father, sitting 
hy the deathbed of my brother ; his 
countenance, one moment pale as 
death, and the next flushed with 
fever, as if a fire raged within him, 
which, as the flame flitted high, 
made his face glow with agony ; and 


retreating, left it its own natural 
hue of horror. Awful was it to hear 
his groans, hollow and protracted ; / 
still more awful was it to see th^ 
flnal efibrt of a broken-hearted mai., 
— the suicide of a spirit tortured l\y 
remorse, -and grief, and disappoint-^., 
ment. The same night that D6ag1a8 
was buried, my father was found in 
the family vault with his throat cut. 

Thus have my brothers diecT, 
when they attained a certain age ; 
think you there can be hope for me ? 
Thus am I left to languish and die 
in a Scotch college. Oh that the times 
were returned, when those devoted 
to an early death could die, sword in 
hand, in the battle front, — the bloody 
sword their bier, and a soldier’s 
cloak their winding-sheet ! But to 
sit quiet here, and bj^ choked 
the black smoke of commerce, — Oh 
horrible !” 

** Kelly," I replied, you are 
giving way, in an unmanly manner, 
to the puny whims of hypochondria ; 
you are a mere visionary." “ Puny, 
call you them ?" he said ; they an* 
enough to break the stoutest heart, 
and tear asunder the nmst gallant 
spirit. Inasmuch as the pains and 
pleasures of the soul are superior to 
the pains aud pleasures of the bwly ; 
BO are the wild wanderings of the hy- 
pochondriac more torturing than the 
qualms, and nausea, and racking 
pains of the sick. Neitlier ])laguc, 
nor pestilence, nor fever, are to be 
compared to hypochondria, for the 
very essence of hypochondria is, that 
it contains both plague, and pesti- 
lence, and fever. How often have I 
felt an inconsiderable pain arise in 
some part of ray body ! with horror 
have I traced its progress, gradually 
overspreading, and infecting every 
part of ray frame ! with agony liavt* 

1 felt it to be mortal — have seen [irc- 
arations made i*or my burial — have 
card tile passing hell toll, and have 
seen the vault opc'iicd ! Oh hypoelion- 
dna 1 how often dost thoii make us 
give up the ghost, while yet our 
spirit dwelleth in the body, and feel 
the pangs of death, while yet wc art' 
in the midst of life ! 'rhou throwest 
oyer our bodies the mantle of Dfja- 
nira, dyed with disease, and spotted 
with death, which clings to our bo- 
dies more closely than the sloth to 
the stricken deer, — keeps us always 
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fll^rning, without lieing consumed, — 
land makes us feel the tortures of 
\he damned, while yet we arc in the 
ii^cc of hope ; — a land of hope to all 
hiR me : the last Kelly has no hope ; 
tl^re is a curse on his house, and al- 
^ady he feels its withering influence.” 

“ Naf, Kelly,” I cried; “ there you 
fal] into a more dangerous error ; the 
doctrine of curses has been long ex- 
ploded ; the offspring of superstition 
and disorder, aa the foundation sunk, 
the superstructure has mouldered a- 
way. In the days of feudalism and 
chivalry, when barons had regal power 
over their domains, and commit- 
ted regal crimes on their enemies, — 
when the criminal had more power 
to delay than the judge to inflict pu- 
nishment, then were men fain to leaVe 
the performance of that to the Al- 
mighty which they could not them- 
selves execute ; they lay down con- 
tented \inth their sloth and inability, 
hoping that the bolts of Heaven would 
be ready to blast the wretch who set 
both laws and judge at defiance. 
\V^hcn interminable petty wars were 
carried on by these chieftains, no 
wonder that examples occurred which 
might be brought forward as proofs 
of the system. A family harried in 
one foray, mig\^ be ablQ||||^adfully 
to retaliate in the thir^w fourtn 
generation. But now, when society 
is more firmly knit together, ana 
,j ustice. if not executed on the perpe- 
trators, is executed on none, this idea 
of tjrod’s curse is justly scouted by 
all.” 

Sir,” says Kelly, I speak of 
that which, though revealed, is in- 
scrutable, and hidden to man : blood 
calls for blood, and injury for reta- 
liation, — and God grants it, though 
tje know not why. Formerly hum- 
ble and trusting, man is now so proud 
and self-sufficient, that, instead of 
reposing in him, he is appropriating 
to himself an attribute of the Deity : 
but revelation has proclaimed it, and 
examples have confirmed its truth. 
Did not Sir Patrick Norris starve to 
the death fifteen Highlanders, and 
are not his estates now falling ultimo 
hacredi ? Did not the seventh Lord 
boch Ranza poison his father, and 
IS not the twelfth Lord now a luna- 
tic, and his once fine family moul- 
der jpg in the dust ? There is a curse 
now hanging over the house of Kel- 
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lynch ; much of the once stately cdi<« 
fice is now undermined, — already 
does it totter to its foundations, — 
soon will it be only a cumbererof the 
ground, — soon will the ancient glory, 
the fearful history, and the merit- 
ed destiny of the Kellys of Kellynch, 
be only as a talc that has been told. 


Oh that sleep would bless me with 
forgetfulness and insensibility ! That 
mercy, which is granted in abundance 
to the peasant, is denied to the heir 
of Kellynch ! Opium, damned drug ! 
thou it is which hast torn away we 
only barrier which remained between 
me and hell, — thou hast cheated me 
of that, which once 1 despised as an 
unmanly indulgence, but now vene- 
rate as a godlike privilege ! Oh that 
1 could buy, or win, or steal, the si- 
lent joy of one forgetfhl sleep — the 
rapture of one uninterrupted slumber ! 
There is no peace to the cursed ; 
in the silent watches of the night, 
the pale ghosts of my ancestors stalk 
round my couch, and warn me of my 
fate. Last night 1 had an awful vi- 
sion, the recollection of which makes 
my fiesh creep. Methought 1 was 
yet a boy, and lay awake in my bed- 
chamber at Kellynch Hall, sad and 
solitary. 1 heard a step sound in the 
gallery as of one approaching my 
chamW. Presently my father en- 
tered, his countenance mojjjp’nful, and 
his habiliments 9ad-coloured. Draw- 
ing from under his gown a long knife, 
he put forth his left hand, and began 
to feel the bed, that he might ascer- 
tain where 1 lay, for the night was 
dark. A thought then struck me, that 
he was about to put me todeatli. Dis- 
engaging myself from his hands, and 
leaping from my bed, I rushed down 
stairs to my mother’s chamber. The 
window-shutters of it were open, 
which admitted the faint twilight of 
a summer midnight, but otherwise 
my mother sat in darkness, dressed 
in deep mourning. * Mother,* 1 
cried, ^ what shall 1 do ? my father 
is about to slay me.’ * Oh that iny 
best heart blood could save thy life, 
my sweet William !* she replied ; 
^ but thy hour is come, thou must die ! 
^ But surely, mother, a father should 
not slay his child ?* ‘ Oh that I could 
die for thee, my son ! thy father is 
guiltless of thy blood, but the law 
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must be cxcculcd.' ‘ O cruel law ! 
to condemn the innocent^ and still 
more cruel father^ to become the exe- 
cutioner of his guiltless son !’ ^ Say 
thy i^i-ayers, William, for thy father 
is coming ; kiss me, my child, for we 
must part/ 

Hearing my father coming down 
stairs in search of me, Iran out of 
the house, to hide myself from his 
knife. Then took place a race of 
more than mortal horror — an inno- 
cent father pursuing to the death an 
innocent and much-loved son. 1 fled 
swiftly; but my father was gaining 
rapidly upon me, when we passed the 
churchyard of Kellynch. Thinking 
to escaTO thereby, 1 turned to it, and 
redoubled my speed ; but my pur- 
suer turned also, and gained upon 
me still more. Already I hear him 
panting with fatigue,~now I feel 
his breath blowing on my shoulders; 
but his breath was the breath of 
death ; cold as the grave, it did not 
refresh, but froze. The doom of the 
church open— 1 rush in — the trap- 
door of our vault extends its jaws — 

I leap forward into the abyss of cor- 
ruption — and, as 1 leap, my father 
leaps also ! When 1 reached the 
ground, 1 felt myself covered with 
his body ; but it was cold— I rose, 
but he lay — I looked, and saw that 
a half-rotten skeleton, green with 
the damps of the grave, occupied his 
place. ^ 

“ Such, Fleming, is but a faint 
specimen of my iniduight occupa- 
tions; things unutterable are con- 
tinually haunting my mind; their 
fearfulness words cannot utter — of 
their soul - blighting effects descrip- 
tion cannot give an image. My life 
is pricked with many sorrows ; death 
1 shouW pray for ; but, alas ! it is the 
fear of dissolution which makes me 
more unquiet than an angel of hell. 

My creed should make me chary of 
time — make me glow with ardour in 
my worldly pursuits, and burn with 
zeal to make my calling and clec- 


Qjuiy 

Towards the* concluBion of thi’sl 
long speech, Kelly, as his subject in-/ 
spired him, grew warm, ancl swal/ 
lowed repeated bumpers of wine, till 
at length, when he finished speaking, 
he was very nfuch agitated — his iVce 
was flushed — ^his eyes rolled wildly-^^ 
and the excessive bpating of h^s heart 
shook his whole frame. Hoping that 
he would go soon to bed, 1 departed, 
filled with anguish, when I reflected 
on the desperate hypochondria of this 
unfortunate young man, and cherish- 
ing many fond schemes for his reco- 
very. 


ochondriac 


tion sure; alas! to i 
every hope is cut off ; shortness of 
life makes reputation but an empty 
bubble ; heaven is denied to him ; 
for his disease, an impenetrable at- 
inosj)here of leprosy, envelopes him 
at all points, and lets in nothing 
but temporal cankers, and temporal 
death, ancl temporal rottenness.’' 


A band of resurrectionists may ap- 

E car but indiflerent company for the 
eir of Kellynch. The contrary is 
the case. All the bloods, and rattle- 
pates, and men of npght of the me- 
dical classes, have their names en- 
rolled in the honourable corps. One 
stout blackguard they hire to do the 
dirty work, such as carrying home 
the corpse, &c. ; the gentlemen busy 
themselves with digging, guarding, 
now and then breaking a lamp, and 
sometimes going the length of knock- 
ing a watchman on the nose. In con- 
sequence of the discovery of an ex- 
humation which took place last win- 
ter, and JUjUibsequei^. formal siege of 
the Colil^ by a mob, till' soldiers 
arrived from Edinburgh, a character 
of dangerous daring has been stamp- 
ed upon the bold spirits who supply 
the Professor with subjects. AIJ 
the chivalry, and sinew, and inusch* 
of the medical classes, put in their 
claim to participate in the foray or the 
row, two or three times in the Ses- 
sion, under a pretence of forward- 
ing the interests of science, and quick- 
ening the intellectual march of man 
in surgery and anatomy. But ,to 
proceed with my story : 

Next morning, when I entered the 
College, Patrick Crichton, one of the 
resurrectionists, ran up to me and ac- 
costed me thus: “A pretty plisky 
you and Kelly have played us, after 
sitting over the wine-pot till mid- 
night, to send a mad fellow like Kel- 
ly tipsy to a church-yard ; verily he 
hath his reward.” “ Good God ! did 
he go out with you last night } ' 
Why, about two o’clock this morn 
ing, as six of us were sitting in my 
lodgings, ready to go, in comes .Kel- 
ly, staggering, and swearing, breath- 
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iliu; claret oilour», and red in the 
/ Iwu' with intoxication : however, we 
Y()uldri*t tell him to ^o home and 
wash his face, for you know the man 

J iles like wild-hre, even at an in- 
ation ; so away we went. I 
dn't help foreboding something, 
K^lly talked much about death 
rind the grave, and so on. 1 hate to 
lu'ar anybody raving about the grave ; 
tis like an Alderman expatiating 
upon a city feast, to which he has 
been invited; both have devilish long 
noses, and are smelling out that they 
.irc soon to partake of. 

When we arrived at thcchurch- 
yiird, we began, in parties of two, to 
look behind all the tomb-stones, and 
see that nobcMly was lurking, as you 
know our custom is. Kelly and I 
were linked together ; and the fellow 
roared and groaned so loud, that our 
progress must have been discovered, 
even by Peter Wink, the deaf watch- 
man. As we proceeded along in this 
noisy manner, on a sudden, a gentle- 
iiian having on a military undress 
started up from behind a grave-stone, 
with a pistol in each hand. * What 
want you here, villains ?* cried he. 
‘ >Vc seek for death,' answered Kelly. 
‘ Take it, then, ye grave-sacking 
thieves.' lie tired, and Kelly fell, 
wounded in the‘t)reast, cryfcg, * Said 
I not that 1 wanted death ? and here 


man's dwelling ; while the towering 
gables, and the venerable beech-treei, 
which hid it from the gaze of the 
vulgar, imparted to it an air of pri- 
vacy and grandeur which suited well 
with its aristocratic origin. The first 
floor of this house was occupied 
solely by Kelly and his servants. 

When the door of the sick youth’s 
chamber was opened, 1 heard him 
singing some verses of an old song ; 
as far as I remember they went 
thus : 

“ Oh the raven sits croaking 
Where minstrelsy sang ; 

Oh the owlets arc screeching 
Where the hunting-horn rang. 

“ Wcel may the jackmen 
O’ Kellynch be wac, 

For ne’er did a Kelly 
Turn his back to the fae. 

‘‘ Here’s a health to the Kellys, 

Down though they be ; 

In hauberk and stcel-(‘ap, 

Their peer let me see.” 

Fleming," he cried, my pre- 
dictions are now fulfilled ; the last 
Kelly is now on his death-bed ; he 
has now received that, which, let it 
come slowly or suddenly, in a 
church-yard or in the battle-field, 
never came unwelcome to one of his 
race. The sod will soon cover this 


thank my God I have found it ; who- 
ever thou art that hast done this 
deed, come hither and I will bless 
thee: oh, man, thou knowest not what 
a merciful action thou hast done this 
night ; but carry me home, brothers, 
and let me die in peace, for my life- 
blood is streaming.' We carried him 
boine, and sent for the surgeon, who 
spoke but doubtfully.” 

I hurried to Kelly’s lodgings. At 
iltc' bottom of what was then the 
principal street of the city of G— , 
and fronting the noble river which 
hows past it, stood the house in 
which Kelly lodged. Formerly the 
country seat of a nobleman, the opu- 
lent city, n1@ar which it stood, had 
now, by its great extension, convert- 
ed it into a rus in urbe." Much 
of Gothic fret- work and rich carving, 
many windows, on which the bright- 
est rays of an April sun were now 
shining, and the verdant paddock 
with which it was surrounded, gave 
‘t Tiwich of the splendoul^ of a noble- 


body, Fleming, and the worms gnaw 
one, whose mind has long been prey- 
ed upon by cankering storrow, and 
withering hopelessness ; and yet torn 
and rent with many griefs as my mind 
has long been, there is still enough 
of the Kelly temperament left, to 
meet death with undaunted front. 
And why should I not welcome the 
bullet ? The near approach of death 
has asuaged the wild tumult of my 
feelings, and lulled to rest my excit- 
ed passions, which held such nigh re- 
velry but yesternight. And, Flem- 
ing, the awful curse which has so 
long overshadowed our house, like a 
thick cloud, has now no farther ter- 
rors for me ; the blow has now been 
struck — every apprehension has now 
vanished; tne sun now shines as 
brightly, and the birds sing as sweet- 
ly, as tney did in my boyhood, a- 
mong the bonny knowes of Kel- 
lynch." 

Though much affected, as you 
may believe, by this address, 1 ctidea- 
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voured to comfort liim, by hoping 
that his wound would soon be cured, 
and that happier prospects were opt- 
ing up for him. Fleming/* r^oin- 
ed he, my prospects in this world 
are all closed. Tue surgeon has just 
now told me that my wound is mor- 
tal, though 1 may linger so long as a 
month yet.” Though my tears flow- 
ed afresh at this cruel declaration, 
I could not help asking him, whe- 
ther his opinion respecting die curse 
on his family was not now changed ? 

No,” he replied with energy ; my 
faith there remains firm as a rock : 
1 am now on the verge of the grave, 
and therefore need neither conceal nor 
palliate the crime of a man whose 
family and memory will soon be ex- 
tinct and forgotten. Hear my story, 
and' believe : — 

About the beginning of the last 
century, the fortunes of our family 
were but low ; many fines had been 
imposed, and much of our estate se- 
questrated, to atone for the misde- 
meanours of the proud Lords bf Kel- 
lynch ; insomuch so, that Lord Ro- 
bert Kelly, mortgaging the remain- 
der, took shipping, and gave out that 
he was about to make the Virginia 
voyage. Where he went, whether 
to Virginia or to India, was not 
known tlien, but certain it is, that 
after forty years had come and gone. 
Lord Robert Kelly sailed into the 
Thames in a large ship, deeply laden 
with riches, amply sufficient to re- 
deem the lands of Kellynch, and 
enable him to live with even more 
than the pristine splendour of his 
race. 

Thirty years after he was dead 
and gone, an ancient mariner came 
down to Kellynch Hall, and prayed 
for audience of its Lord. 11c spoke of 
things which chilled our blocnl, and 
reached even to our marrow — things 
which turned the tide of our prospe- 
rity, and shewed that die fortunes of 
Kellynch had ripened but to fall. 
He told us, that, when a boy, he had 
made a voyage to the East Indies ; 
and that, whilst his ship was lying at 
Surat, waiting for a cargo, a Scot- 

gentleman came to the coast 
with a vast attendance of Rigpoots, 
and engaged the whole ship for the 
use of Lord Robert Kelly, and his 
Mowing ; and that forthwith Lord 
Robert sailed, taking on board a rich 


cargo of the productions of the coui/-|, 
try. ^ i 

" There had come with him froiiy 
Agra a noble lady of that country, 
of majestic mien, but sable coi^- 
tenance, called Nour Mahal, wl^m 
Lord Robert honoured as his win^ 
for the lady was handsome, aqd can^ 
to Surat in quality of a Rajah’s 
daughter. But when they approach- 
ed Europe, Lord Robert s fondness 
visibly decreased; and estrangement, 
and displeasure, and melancholy, 
usurped the place of affection and 
joy. 

‘‘ While we were lying off Ma- 
deira, (continued the mariner,) as 
the crew were one night below, ca- 
rousing to their safe return to Eu- 
rope, Lord Robert and his J^ady 
came up and walked on the quarter- 
deck, as if to enjoy the beauty of the 
evening, for the moon was shining 
brightly, and the winds were hush- 
ed ; they were in earnest convertai- 
tion, and seemed to court privacy ; 
for Lord Robert often looked about, 
as if apprehensive that some of the 
crew overheard him. After they had 
conversed for a long while, Nour 
Mahal at once started off from him, 
crying, ^ Was it for this, false Kelly, 
that thou didst seduce me from the 
fertile plains of C^achemire ? Is 
Nour Mahal now fallen so low in 
thy estimation, that she is no longer 
worthy to share thy bed ? Where arc 
all thy oaths, thy plighted troth? 
Hast thou forgot the marriage-laws 
of thy country, formerly so well ex- 
plain^ to me ? Dost thou think the 
all-powerful God, whom you wor- 
ship, will permit such wickedness to 
go unpunished ‘ Fairest Nour 
Mahal,* said Lord Robert, approach- 
ing her, ‘ I love thee more fervently 
than ever ; but necessity and the cus- 
toms of my country forbid me to re- 
cognise thee as my wife.* ‘ Stand 
then ; if 1 am not thy wife, 1 am 
to thee as nothing ! Never will the 
daughter of the great Shah Ferez 
submit willingly to dishdbour ; thou 
hast taught me thy law too well ; had 
you wished me for a concubine, thou 
shouldest not have made me a Chris- 
tian: Nour Mahal, the simple Hin- 
doo, knight have been satisfied with 
a divided love ; but Nour Mahal, the 
enlightened Christian, must have all 
or none !* • 
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1 •* ' Dearest love, 'tis merely an ar- 
rangement to make our mutual bap- 
piness the more complete/ ' Strangle 
^ne not with a silken bow-string, 
Xlse Christian, — thou careat not for 
lie. But Nour Mahal knows how to 
^e, as she has lived-*-with honour,’ 
cried «he, leaping up upon the bul- 
wark of the ship ; * this nicfat, fickle 
hypocrite, thou hast trampfed on the 
love and worship of one, who reve- 
renced thee much for thy gallant de- 
meanour on the hills of Caohemire. 
For thy guile and scorn I blame thee 
not, but 1 pray, that the omniscient 
and omnipotent God may requite on 
thee and thy house thy foul con- 
duct to one who loved thee better 
than she did her own soul, but 
could not live in dishonour. Can 
there be ought more vile, or more 
depraved in hiUnanity, than thy con- 
duct towards me? 1 trusted thee 
fondly, and foully hast thou deceiv- 
ed me, — 1 honoured thee, and thou 
wouldst dishonour me, — 1 loved thee, 
and thou hast scorned me, — I mar- 
ried thee, foolishly thinking to make 
thee happy, and thou .hast calmly. 


and ungratefully, and selfishly, tlurttst 
me from thee. Great God! can at 
thou permit this ? No^ even now is 
a curse laid on thee and thine ; — 
blasted is thy race, and scadied are the 
heartstrings of thv progeny. Fate- 
well, Kelly ; the blackness of thy soul 
is this night apiparent, and I must 
die !’ Saying this, she leapt back- 
ward, and the sea soon dobed on her, 
and Lord Robert stirred not hand 
or foot to save her ; but when 1 rush- 
ed forward to the quarter-deck, he 
cried, ' Foolish boy, let her sink, and 
1 will enrich thee. ” 

This morning, which is the ninth 
since Kelly was wounded, 1 called to 
see him : every thing about the house 
was hushed ; pieces of white linen 
were hung behind the windows — 

I iure and gentle guardians of the 
ast degradation of the earthly house' 
of this tabernacle. I knocked at tlie 
door ; his servant opened it, and said, 
He’ff won his ways — ^at four o'clock 
this morning he quietly dwaramed 
awa’, without a word, or a groan, like 
his leddy mither/’ W. 
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The eman«pation of Scotland, 
from a state of civil, as well as of re- 
ligious bondage, the most galling and 
oppressive, perhaps, that ever per- 
verted the judgments or insulted the 
feelings of a people naturally high- 
spirited and independent, — ^that ardu- 
ous and protracted struggle, during 
which the most powerful energies of 
our moral nature were called into ac- 
tion, — that steady and principled re- 
sistance to inveterate and legal op- 
])res8ion, by which so much national 
heroism and fortitude were evolved 
and exercised , — this is a subject with 
which Mr Crichton, in the work be- 
fore us, deals fairly and conscientious- 
ly, an'? in which many, we are as- 
siured, will yet participate with no or- 
dinary degiibe m interest. And never 
was a work better timed, and^ under 
a few deductions about to be stated, 
we may add, better executed, than 
the one referred to. Mlien the prin- 
ces of the earth have combined toge- 
ther in council, and set their faces a* 
gainst the influx of opinion,— when 
hostile swords have just<bcenunacab* 
VOL. xni. 


barded, and flourished on the con- 
fines of a kingdom struggling for its 
natural and well-earned rights and 
privileges, — when the slogan cry of 
the Bourbon and the god of St Louis 
have been raised in opposition to re- 
formation and freedom ; in such a 
crisis, it is at once a manly and a 
Christian part to stand by the way- 
side, and, over the march of infatu- 
ated hosts, to read the admonitory 
page of history, — to point to that in- 
evitable hour, when all previous ef- 
fort, and obstinacy, and infatuatien, 
shaU only serve to accelerate the ap- 
proach, and to increase the violenee 
of the recoil. But this anti-refor- 
mation spirit is unfortunately not 
confined to the Congress at Verona, 
and to the continental Potentates 
who thereat figured in resolutions of 
iidamy ; it has unhappily long per- 
vaded our native land. Thm are 
amongst us, we regret to say, Sooto- 
men snd PreidiyterkaB, firom whose 
hei^ the revdlutSon of a few years 
has gnteM impreraon, 

—men who, with more than Verona 
C 
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infatuation, have ventured to im- 
peach the saviours of their country 
— the martyrs in the cause of all that 
is dear or valuable to civilized or 
i^ational natures — of motives the most 
iniquitous, and of conduct the most 
base and degrading. For Crichton, 
or for tlie writer of this paper, to at- 
tempt a conversion of such men to 
any thing resembling true patriotism 
or constitutional feeling, would be 
at once idle and preposterous. Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin ? But 
although, in regard to them, the la- 
bour may be fruitless, yet, in re- 
spect of some who might otherwise 
entangled and retained in the 
meshes and captivity of such de- 
grading principles, we deem it pro- 
per to premise a few things, by way 
of investigation into the origin of 
this unfortunate revolution of opi- 
nion. 

In the first place, we may safely 
refer a very considerable proportion 
of that reformationary aversion which 
at present prevails, to the jealousy 
and disgust with which the very terms 
expressive of reform have, since the 
period of the French Revolution, been 
regarded. Unable or unwilling to 
discriminate betwixt that restless- 
ness of temper and perversion of 
principle, that morbid and vitiated 
feeling which characterised the par. 
tizans of liberty and equality, of re- 
formation and confusion, in the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, and 
that principled, dispassionate, and re- 
gulated spirit, which actuated the re- 
formers of the sixteenth, — confound- 
ing the efforts of men in behalf of all 
that can render the name of home, 
and kindred, and country, sacred and 
endearing, with that senseless and 
misguided resistance which had for 
its object the disunion of kindred, and 
the dissolution of every tie of true 
patriotism and pure religion — many, 
perhaps well-meaning people, have 
been gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, led to confound opinions 
and conduct 'which are diametrically 
opposite. In the ardour of their zeal 
for law, and mder, and subordina- 
tion, and peace, things not absolute- 
ly, but relatively valuable, such men 
foi^get, that it was from a chaos of 
the most jarring elements, from a- 
midst the fires of martyrdom and 
the ravages of civil war, that our 


present enviable (Constitution arose ^ 
and, yielding themselves up entirely 
to the horror inspired by the enor- 
mities of the recent revolution in' 
France, they forget that such enor^ 
mities are common only to the insur- 
rections of a people in a state of sla-^^ 
very ; and that if the Constituirlon of 
this country be such as we boast it 
is, — ^if we have become, under it, a 
free, intelligent, and happy people, 
there can be no danger that any spi- 
rit of inquiry and reformation which 
can ever prevail among us, will lead 
to measures which reason may not 
justify, or humanity approve. We 
are as averse as the most interested 
and zealous placeman could wish us 
to be, to any thing pointing towards 
revolution or disquiet. We rejoice, 
and we hope we shall long continue 
to rejoice, in the possesion of an un- 
rivalled form of Government ; but we 
love to be grateful for the blessings 
we enjoy ; and we shall never think 
it a good reason for dishonouring 
the memory of our ancestors, to whom 
we owe so much, that a people with 
whose domestic concerns we have no- 
thing to do, have, in our own time, 
happened to conduct themselves tu- 
multuously. 

Let us pause seriously, for a few 
moments, over the Mstory of the 
Romish Church, as it was by law 
established in Scotland previous to 
the period of the Reformation. Let 
us examine her tenets, and explore 
her sanctuaries, and bring under re- 
view tlie characters and interests of 
her teachers. Lh us trace the in- 
variable connection betwixt Papal bi- 
gotry and regal despotism — betwixt 
that tyranny which enslaves and en- 
feebles the mind, and that by which 
the body is held in subjection : and, 
after having weighed the extent of 
moral and political evil, arising from 
a religion and a government of which 
ignorance, superstition, passive obe- 
dience, and non-rcsistance, coir^titu- 
ted the foundation, let us then esti- 
mate, if wc can, the debt ot gratitude 
which is due to the reformers. 

If we would ascend, however, to 
the source of the evil, exasperated 
and extended as it undoubtedly has 
been by the French Revolution, it 
becomes necessary to refer our read- 
ers to that great and comprehensive 
distinction, iif point of political prln- 
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I i\|ile5, wliiclij, more than any other 
I eause^ diversifies and colours the 
^opinions of our countrymen. It was 
il^e observation of an eminent states’^ 
Tell me whether a Briton is 
a Whig or a Tory^ and 1 will explain 
sentiments on every other sub- 
* ject.” ♦fell us whether a Briton con- 
siders> or pretends to consider^ the 
ri^^hts and constitution of his coun- 
try as worth contending for^ or gives 
liiinself up, with easy and accommo- 
dating indifference, respecting law, 
and privilege, and popular rights, and 
similar unfashionable topics, to the 
support and aggrandizement of the 
crown, — tell us whether a fellow-ci- 
tizen professes to be a Foxite or a 
Pittite, and we shall instantly resolve 
his real or avowed opinions respect- 
ing the Reformation. 

In consequenie of those party dis- 
tinctions, uiid of the influence of the 
(.’rowii having (partly by private 
management, and partly by public 
measures) been considerably increas- 
(‘d during these last sixty years, it 
is not surprising to find the love of 
many, for the good old cause of Civil 
and Religious Jdberty, considerably 
abated, and their zeal and ardour for 
the new system proportionably en- 
creased. It is not at all surprising, 
that men, whoiA'c cither immediate- 
ly employed in trimming the wheels 
of liovernment, or connected with 
those who are so, — that their rela- 
tions, friends, acquaintances, and de- 
pendents, unto the third and fourth 
generation, should endeavour to ob- 
scure the fame, or vitiate the virtues 
of men, whose chief merit consisted 
ill resisting private influence and 
jiublic oppression. We do not, we 
are certain, exceed the truth when 
we affirm, that one-third of the coni- 
nfunity is at present composed of 
men, who, to use the emphatic words 
which were addressed to the unfor- 
tunate but immortal Burns, ** have 
no business to think for themselves’* 

The union of the sister kingdoms, 
under one t%rm of government, and 
the consequent approximation of 
sentiments and manners, may also 
have had a powerful effect in lower- 
ing the general respect for the re- 
formers of Scotland. While every 
measure under Henry VIII., the 
avowed father of tne Episcopal 
I^hurch, was effected by the inter- 


vention and a^ncy of Government,-* 
while the King suggested, and the 
Parliament most obsequiously second, 
ed, every Anti-Papistical enactment, 
— while the whole resources of the 
Secular Cler^ were confiscated with- 
out a struggle, and almost without a 
murmur, — the Reformation in Scot- 
land was effected, in direct opposition 
to, and under the most severe perse- 
cution from, the Constituted Autho- 
rities of the land. In the latter case, 
turbulence, civil broils, and blood- 
shed, marked the progress, and indi- 
cated the triumphs of the reformed 
religion ; whilst, in the former, the 
silent and disregarded remonstrances 
of a few pensioned monks were the 
only indications of a change of faith. 
It is not extraordinary, therefore, 
that many, among the higher ranks 
in particular, who have long admir- 
ed and imitated the manners mid 
sentiments of our Southern neigh- 
bours, reflecting on the dreadful con- 
vulsions with which Presbyterianism 
was introduced into Scotland, com- 
bined with its present austere and 
unassuming appearance, should be 
disposed to prefer the placid looks 
and more courtly deportment of the 
sister Church. Episcopacy is the 
religion of the Court — it is the re- 
ligion of the King — and, from the 
shewy nature of its ceremonies and 
observances, as well as from its dig- 
nities and political influence, it has 
long been esteemed the religion of a 
gentleman. So long as this continues 
to be the light in which it is regard- 
ed, we fear we shall look in vain for 
a candid and unprejudiced estimate 
of the principles, motives, and con- 
duct of the Scottish reformers. 

Another cause of that discredit 
into which the characters of our re- 
formers have lately fallen, may he 
traced to those numerous and ]>o- 
pular secessions which have been 
made from the Presbyterian Church. 
By far the greater poportion of our 
Scottish Seceders profess to believe 
the doctrines and to follow the steps 
of Calvin and Knox ; while they arc 
disposed to represent the Established 
Church by terms expressive of ti- 
postacy, and dereliction of principle. 
Without investigating very minute- 
ly the truth or falsehood of these as- 
sertions, some have been led to join 
in the Secession,— while by far the 
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greater number, to wliom the eon- 
duet of those Seders appeared pre- 
posterous, have associated with the 
doctrines of the original reformers 
all that gloomy asperity, puritanical 
cant, and uncharitable invective, 
which have been (not altogether, per- 
haps, without foundation) ascribed 
to thdr secession-followers in modem 
times. Thus have names, which 
were once mentioned with veneration, 
love, and gratitude — and doctrines, 
which, the more thoroughly they are 
understood, will the more devoutly 
be adopted and practised, from be- 
ing identified witli other names and 
otner doctrines very dissimilar, been 
degraded in the imaginations of those 
who are ever disposed to form con- 
clusions from appearances alone. 

The Scottish reformers have been 
branded as enthusiasts, austere in 
their doctrines and manners, ne- 
glectful of the common civilities, and 
incapable of exercising the chari- 
ties of social life. The character of 
Knox has been particularized as bru- 
tally insolent, and rudely disloyal. 
The tears which he is said to have 
drawn from the bright eyes of the 
Scottish Queen, have, in this age of 
chivalrous sentiment, produced a 
whole host of Quixotic defenders, 
backed by all the influence of the 
drawing-room. Many who are duly 
qualified for a|)preciating, as well as 
practising, those useful and becoming 
civilities, upon which our very ad- 
mission into polished society at pre- 
sent depends, are yet altogether in- 
capable of estimating correctly *^tbe 
form and pressure'' of the age in 
which our reformers lived. Many 
who would deem it, not only brutal, 
but treasonable, to insult the ma- 
jesty of royalty with a look of dis- 
sent, forget that, in former times, 
prince and peasant, layman and 
priest, chieftain and reformer, fre- 
quently associated together with a 
natural and unconstrained familiari- 
ty. Many, too, who prize and de- 
fend the privileges we at present en- 
joy, do not truly estimate that intre- 
pid and inflexible boldness of spirit, 
without which no reformation ever 
was» or can be effected, in oppositimi 
to ealablished and constituteu autho- 
rity. Had our reformers been less 
zealous, or less obstinate, in the rap* 
port of their opinionsr— had they, ac- 


cording to the wish of their more pU- t 
lished posterity, blended the mild- I 
ness of the dove with the cunning/ 
of the serpent, the passiveness of th/ 
lamb with the strength of the lioi\^ 
had they, in other words, alloWed 
themselyes to be pined over by a few^^ 
courtly and insidious speeches and 
promises, or been deterred, by the 
most dreadful denunciation of ven- 
geance and destruction, from tfiat 
determined attitude which they so 
nobly presented — had they, like sonic 
modern politicians, varietl and fluc- 
tuated as party or interest inclined, 
making shipwreck of all that is man- 
ly in character, in order to please, to 
flatter, to accomplish ; — bad the re- 
former Knox, or any of his fellow- 
labourers in the cause of eternal 
truth, acted in this manner; those 
who now pollute his fheinory by their 
recollections, might, at this very 
hour, have been deprived even of 
the power of complaint, and subject- 
ed to all the miseries of religious and 
civil despotism. 

Not a little of the odium, too, un- 
der which our reformers lie, may be 
traced to the popular, and, in many 
respects, valuable history of our coun- 
tryman Hume. In the History of 
England, we are informed, that sii* 
perstition and fan^icism arc two 
different species of religion, which 
stand diametrically opposite to each 
other — and that, whilst the former 
is the genius of I’opery, the latter is 
the characteristic of the reformed 
faith. There, too, with a degree oi 
address worthy the advocate of po- 
litical oppression and atheistical te- 
nets, we are occasionally admonished 
of the fanatical character, the ])ro- 
testant fanaticism, the puritanical and 
enraged reformers." The character 
of our Scottish reformer, Knox, 'is 
particularly honoured with abuse : 
and those vices to which his extreme 
and characteristical virtues appeared 
to approach, are laid to his charge 
with the most determined and insi- 
dious malignity. We dS not stop at 
present to disprove assertions wnicli 
are so manifestly marked with ab- 
surdity of reasoning and assumption 
of fact. We Aall not offend the 
good sense and judgment of our rea- 
ders, with a proof that fanaticism 
and superstition are blemishes which 
adhere, in a^greater or less degree, to 
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I nil religions whatever, and are, in fact, fitibverfiion of, the mpiilar Inul tniis^ 
^ not in opposition to, (as Mr Hume terly creations of tnis arch magician, 

' asserts,) but in perfect combination will avail to the amount o£ removing 
V^nd alliance with each other. But the impression which has already 
vU; cannot dismiss this well-known been made. 

author without an effbrt, feeble it Having thus attempted to explain 
, .*^nay be, but certainly well intended, what appear to us to be the trui^ 
to cdlinteract principles which are causes of that encTeasing and morti- 
eqnally absurd in politics and in re- fying disrepute into which the €ote- 
l|gioii. To such of our readers as nanters have lately fallen, it is 
may yet have to learn, that religious pleasure that we now turn the atten- 
antl civil liberty are children of the tion of our readers to a work which, 
saino parents, and heirs of the same Under a very modest and unpretend- 
promises, we would raise our voice in ing aspect, contains much valuable, 
caution and admonition, — we would and authentic, and even origihal ln« 
tell them of the tenor and purpose of formation ; accompanied by such ob* 
the whole history — of its almost pro- servations as evidently tend to put 
fessed, and certainly undeniable ten- matters to rights again, and to fe- 
dency, to justify the most unlawful store the staunch supporters of the 
measures of the most detestable ty- Covenant to that high place in nub- 
rants. — we would admonish them lie esteem, from which they nave 
against that religious poison to which been so unceremoniously ana inde- 
we have above alluded, and which cently pushed, 
has already, we fear, operated but John Blackader, the minister of 
too powerfully, in vitiating the very the parish of Traqueer, in Galloway, 
Ivjart's-bloodof reformed religion and was one of those conscientious and 
tme jiatriotism. If ever the period unflinching individuals, who, rather 
shall arrive, which we earnestly hope than conform with the measures 
never may, when the inhabitants of adopted by Middleton in the year 
this country shall generally and cor- 1662, to introduce Prelacy, chose to 
dially coincide in the opinions, and relinquish his living, and betake him- 
act upon the principles of this His- self to the hill-sides and the glens, 
torian, then we may safely aver, there to administer that spiritual 
that the refomnTers have lived in vain, struction and admonition which he 
and that all for which they contend- was not permitted to dispense Within 
I'd unto death, is for ever lost to their the walls of a church. Nay more, — 
misguided and degraded posterity. he was one of those composing a class 
The Great Unknown" has now still more limited, who refused to 
become a term whereby a well-known avail themselves of the indulgence 
and justly-admired Novelist is de- some years afterwards offered to then* 
signated and pointed out to posteri- acceptance, but who, without any as- 
ty ; and it is a circumstance not less i^rity towards those who did so, con*^ 
lamentable than surprising, to find tinu^ to contend for a full and unli- 
the powers of that mighty mind em-. roited emancipation from all preladc 
ployed in softening the atrocities and restraints and observances. After 
in ridiculing the zeal of these inter- having proved materially useful in 
osting times The Covenanters are, opposing tyranny, and in propagating 
by him, represented in the light of reformed opinions, and atfter having 
blind enthusiasts and narrow-minded made many almost miraculous es- 
zealots; and we. question much, if capes, he was at last sentenced to 
all the historical evidence which Mr imprisonment in the Bass, where he 
C 'rich ton lus been enabled to bring di^. 

into the Arid, in opposition to, and in During the development of this 


* This is perhaps a little too stronf^ stated, and, moreover, differs widely ftom 
the sentiments expressed by another contributor, who has incidimtally alluded to the 
«an»e subject. Of course, the reader will not expect that every writer, in a periodical 
'^ork, should square his creed by one invariable standard ; and in the present instance. 
It is hoped that the manly and patriots sfdrit which this artide breathes, will more 
thna atone for an aceidenthl ftrvor in the form of expreiaiQniM».JSi|if07v 
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biograpny^ everv proper occasion la 
embraced for holding up both parties 
— ^those who persecuted, as well as 
^ objects of their resentment and 
injustice, — in a strong and a contrast- 
ed light. And we Aould be doing 
a manifest injury to Mr Crichton, 
were we not to permit him to sum 
up his opinions ^upon the subject, in 
his own very expressive and appro- 
priate terms: 

We are aware, that the attacks recent- 
ly made on the character of the Cove- 
nanters excited much sensation in the 
public mind, and provoked discussions 
which contributed to set that character in 
a fairer light. They have suffered much 
from ignorance, prejudice, and wilful 
misrepresentation ; f^om having their 
foibles eiaggerated, and their better qua- 
lities suppressed, or studiously thrown 
into the shade. Their virtues have been 
tarnished and debased, by being associa- 
ted with the worst principles and vilest 
passions in human nature. They were 
traduced by hireling and slanderous wri- 
ters in their own age, when the means 
and opportunity of vindicating themselves 
were placed beyond their reach. These 
calumnious assertions have been adopted 
even by sober historians, who have given 
a distorted caricature, instead of a faith- 
ful image of the times. Fiction has as- 
sailed them M'ith the weapons of w'it and 
ridicule, at the expense of dii^ising 
truth and perverting facts. Actions have 
been attributed to them w'hich they ne- 
ver committed, and w'hich they would 
have abhorred ; the extravagances of a 
few have been maliciously tfiid injurious- 
ly imputed to the whole. 

The best corrective of these asper- 
sions is a better knowledge of their his- 
tory. The illusions of fancy would dis- 
solve and vanish, w'hen approached un- 
der a just apprehension of their real me- 
rits ; and their character would assume 
fairer colours, and a natural proportion, 
if viewed through an impartial medium. 
We are far from wishing to hold them 
up as men of unsullied and immaculate 
excellence, as exempt from the common 
weaknesses of humanity. Their reputa- 
tion is not without blemish ; and their 
conduct was, in many instances, rash 
and indefensible. But we say it is un- 
fair to contemplate them exclusively 
tl^gh thdr faults and peculiarities, 
While their redeeming attributes, and their 
lighter qualities, are quenched and bu- 
ried in the sink of calumny. And we 
« persuad^ that, with all their excep- 
ttohable points, a nearer acquaintance 


would greatly soften and reduce even the, . 
stemnest and harshest of their features. ] 
Many of their errors were those of the / 
age in which they lived. Much of their j 
conduct, which ignorance would be 
posed to censure, will admit of a satis, 
factory explanation, from the circum^.^ 
stances in which they were placed. "WhatV , 
appears stubbornness and obstinacy was 
only a firm adherence to what they be- 
lieved to be truth and right. If tlu^r 
zeal sometimes exceeded the bounds of 
discretion, w'e ought to make allowance 
for the intensity of their feelings, the ir- 
ritation of their spirits, and the v'ant of 
leisure for cool and dispassionate reflec- 
tion. Besides, a degree of enthusiasm 
w'as necessary in their case. It insi)ired 
them with a boldness and resolution 
which no man will ever asbuine who is 
merely convinced of the justice of his 
claims. If they were deficient in reve- 
rence or respect for thci%. rulers, to what 
is it to be attributed ? We know that 
cruelty and oppression may create *ivcr- 
sion, but will never beget esteem. Fveii 
their excesses arc explicable,— many of 
them justifiable, from the peculiarity (»f 
their situation ; and may be reckoned 
the natural consequences of their treat- 
ment. 

It is said they disowned the king, and 
denied the Government. These senti- 
ments ought not to be approved, and 
cannot l)e defended ; hut they afford no 
pretext to brand the hofly of the Cove- 
nanters as enemies to monarchy and civil 
subordination. This was the crime of a 
few, (not one in five hundred,) who, af- 
ter they had endured ojiprcssion to the 
last extremity, and saw no hojies of re- 
dress left, adopted that step as a desjie- 
rate resource. They ventured down from 
the mountains, at the dead of night, to 
fix their declarations on the church doors, 
publishing their grievances to the world 
in the language of despair, and threaten- 
ing vengeance on their )H-rsecutorB. I’lioy 
did not disown the king until they were 
{KTSuaded, that, by violating his oaths 
and engagements, he had forfeited all 
claim to their allegiance: and if they 
called Charles Stuart a tyrant, it was not 
until they bad some reason to think him 
BO. The Presbyterians, in general, had 
no factious design to overtura the throne, 
or trample royalty contemptuously under 
their feet; they only wiohed to reduce 
its prerogatives within safe and reason- 
able limits. The experience of a cen- 
tury and a half has proven, that there is 
nothing in the genius of presbytery in- 
compatible with monarchic principles ; 
and the allegation, that the ancient lead- 
ers of our chuibh were republicans or*dc- 
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I luocrats, needs no other refutation than 
ii ferring to the standards of the church, 

I to her Confessions and Apologies, and 
^vcii to the Solemn League and Cove- 
Mt'iit itself. They felt themselves com- 
])elLcd to take arms in defence of their 
liberties, when these were unjustly as- 
•siiilcd gnd infringed ; but their opposi- 
iion was not the random concurrence of 
iiqry and discontented spirits. They had 
f -o^idered the grounds of their resistance, 
:iii(l justified theuse of defensive arms, 
from the law of Nature, and from the 
I>recepts and examples of Scripture. 

Ill opposing Prelacy, the Covenanters 
were not merely contending about a few 
alistract points in religion, or a particu- 
lar ecclesiastical system : they were strug- 
gling for the civil and political rights 
of their country against the inroads of 
dcspotical and superstitious kings. They 
were the champions of a national cause ; 
and though they^bad not the most re- 
fined notions of rational liberty, they 
were the only persons that made a firm 
and consistent stand in its defence. Their 
devoted courage not only preserved the 
independence of their religion, but pro- 
ved a useful barrier to the nation, when 
flu* bulwarks of liberty w’crc falling pro- 
strate before the march of a dark and 
gloomy despotism. Their efibrts have 
ioft a noble monument to the world, 
what unshrinking and persevering for- 
titude may accomplish. The triumph 
of their cause afl'd/ds an instructive les- 
son on the futility of those legislative 
measures, that would subdue conscien- 
tious opinions by force, or extinguish re- 
ligious principles by cruelty. When w*e 
reflect on these invaluable privileges, on 
tlie freedom of conscience, and the pro- 
tection of laws, let us not forget the men 
h> wdiom they w^ere secured. Barbarous 
nations admire the heroic deeds of their 
ibrefathers, though they inherit no other 
benefit than the glory of their achieve- 
ments. And are nut those entitled to 
*Hir gnititude, to whose patriotic zeal we 
iirf indebted for so many blessings, civil 
and religious ? If it is reckoned ungene- 
lousand unmanly to tread with insult 

the ashes of a fallen adversary, what 
aie wc to think of those who wantonly 
n'vilc the virtues of their ancestors, or 
bKul with repittoches the memory of their 
»i:n£facto]is ? 

At the same time that we make 
tlieae favourable admissions, we are 
•Kiund in justice to the public, as 
W(*ll as to ourselves, to state, that 
've esteem Mr Crichton’s zeal at 
•l ast equal to his prudence, and his 
"ixicfy to rescue the character of 


the Covenanters from aspersion, as 
well as to overwhelm that of their 
oppressors with infamy, more than a 
match for his information and histo- 
rical research. The monstrum nul- 
lis virtutibus a vitiis redemptum,” 
is of as rare occurrence, perhaps, as 
the monster of perfection. Who, 
for example, save one, like our bio- 
grapher, bit with the cacoethes of 
invective, could swallow the fol- 
lowing quotation from an American 
Journal, as historical evidence F The 
author is speaking of Graham of 
Claverhouse as engaged in the battle 
of Drumclog : — 

Here I distinctly saw the features and 
shape of this far-famed man. He was 
sm^l of stature, and not well formed— 
his arms were long in proportion to his 
legs — ^he had a complexion unusually 
dark — his cheeks were lank, and deeply 
furrowed^his eye-brows were drawn 
down, and gathered into a kind of knot 
at their junction, and thrown up at their 
extremities ; they had, in short, the strong 
expression given by our painters to those 
on the face of .Tudas Iscariot — ^his eyes 
were hollow ; they had not the lustre of 
genius, nor the fire of vivacity ; they were 
lighted up by that dark fire of wrath 
which is kindled and fanned by an eter- 
nal anxiety, and consciousness of crimi- 
nal dceds-.-hiB irregular and large teeth 
were presented through a smile,— very 
unusual on his set of features — his mouth 
seemed to be unusually large, from the 
extremities being drawn backward and 
downward, a^^ in the intense applica- 
tion to sometKig cruel and disgusting- 
in short, his upper teeth projected over 
his under lip ; and, on the whole, pre- 
sented to my view the mouth of the im- 
age of the Emperor Julian the Apostate.*' 
f Copied from Christ. Inst, for Nov. 
1828 .^— This ^Yortrait sets the original 
very distinctly teforc the eye of the i/na- 
gimtUm ; and, if there be any truth in 
the observation, that the face is an index 
to the mind, it exhibits an exterior alto- 
gether befitting the dark and sanguinary 
spirit that inhabited it. 

Now, we happen to know, that tlm 
whole of this character, as well as of 
the very powerful description of the 
battle itself, of which tnis forms a 
part, is a ^fiction; and that the au- 
thor of the paper had no other object 
in view, in the narratives which he 
published, than an exhibition of his 
own powers as a writer ! 

At page 220, we have a fearful. 
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and a particular account^ of the a- 
trocities said to have been practised 
by thegmson stationed at Dalswin- 
ton, in Dumfriesshire— to every iota 
of which the most implicit confi- 
dence is lent ; whilst^ at the same 
time^ in page SiO, the story of the 
gallows said to have been erected by 
the Covenanters atBothwell Bridge^ 
though supported by several credit- 
able authors^ is rejected as altoge- 
ther absurd and ridiculous. Now, 
we neither mean to assert nor to 
deny upon the subject ; our observa- 
tion amounts merely to this — that 
where people are divided in opinions^ 
and in political opinions in particu- 
lar^ this loose way of going to work 
will not convince them. It is not 
enough to satisfy us of the truth of 
every surmise or allegation^ however 
improbable^ that is to be found in 
WodroWj or Naphtali^ or the Cloud 
of Witnesses — nor are we disposed to 
think every allegation false which 
Amot^ or Crichton^ (Captain^) or 
Sharpj have ventured to make. The 


fact is^ that tin's Life of Blackadcr t 
bears too much the aspect of special ^ 
pleading ; a circumstance which, ^ 
though it may recommend it to th/j 
perusal of the populace, will undoubt- 
edly injure its usefulness amongst 
the better informed and more conifi- 
derate. ' 

Upon the whole, however, we are 
inclined to shake hands with Ciur 
author most cordially at parting. 
In plain, and exceedingly perspicu- 
ous language, he has favoured us 
with a very interesting narrative, in- 
terspersed with excellent refiections 
upon subjects of the very last im- 
portance, to Scotsmen in particular, 
as well as to the world at large. Plis 
heart, and all his moral affections, 
arc evidently in a proper state of 
training ; and if he nas allowed his 
zeal to roaster, in sofiie instances, his 
cooler judgment, he is, we know, a 
young man ; and we shall conclude 
with applying to him the words of 
Seneca — facile est remedium uber- 
tatis, sterilia nunquaui vincuntur.'* 
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Land of gone glory I o*cr thy regions 
yet 

Its twilight lingers, though its sun is 
set; 

Amidst thy hallow’d haunts and classic 
streams, 

That roll in light away, we walk in 
^'’^eams— A 

Uraams of thy dead-^-to Taney’s view 
that pass, 

Like flitting shadows of the magic glass. 

Oh ! thou art fair in ruin-^ike some maid 

To sin and sorrow in her bloom betray’d; 

The victim of wild Passion’s evil will— . 

For ever lost, but, oh I how lovely still ! 

£’en in thy day of widowhood and woe, 

Thou art the garden of the lands below ; 

Yet Nature’s lovely beauty disappears 

Before thy mighty spell of part^ years ! 

Tall shadowy columns people thy fair 
scene— 

Qfmelancholy grandeur— gray and green ; 

Gray with long years^still wasting as 
they glide, 

And green with moss-deposit of their 
tide; 


Each seems, as twiUght bids the world 
farewell, 

Like hoar Tradition, nngcring there to 
tell, 

Amidst the gloom of night’s o’erhanging 
veil, 

In ghostly hints, his visionary talc ; 

Or, like a giant swath’d within his shroud. 

Holding dark converse with the sailing 
cloud— 

That wanderer of the night, w^hich loves 
to rest, 

With all its thunder, on each crumbling 
crest ! 

Upon some Alpine summit let me stand, 

And o’er thy glories gaze, immortal 
landv— 

Gaze o'er thy wandering waters, as they 
flow 

In sunbright mazes^to the floods below;— 

There o'er the works of Nature would 1 
smile, « 

Yea, e'en o’er iAan’s— the pale decaying 
pile; 

The tear of sorrow there w'ould only roll 

O’er thy sad' ruins of the human soul. 
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He rhymes appropriate could moke, 

To every month in the almanack ; 

His sonnets charm'd the listening crowd. 

By wide-mouth'd mortal troll'd aloud. 

Hudibrui. 


BWl k'DlTOR, 

*Tiik golden, brazen, and iron age, 
having now become hackneyed ap- 
pellations, a celebrated misanthropic 
poet has recently sung the Age of 
Bronze." With all due deference to 
this superlative genius, it occurs to 
me, that the Agi of Wonders" would 
have been more applicable, if not to 
liis poem, at any rate to the times 
we live in. 

I ask hiingimu, Mr Editor, and 
your many IHusand readers, was 
there ever an era so resplendent in 
science and discovery? Wc have 
authors who write of the philoso- 
phy of mind, in a style incompre- 
hensibly sublime, and others who 
have proved, to their own satisfaction, 
that the system of Newton is equally 
irreconcilable with revelation and 
common sense. To enumerate the 
discoveries, inventions, and improve- 
ments, would be an arduous, if not 
endless task ; lAit a few may be no- 
ticed, which strike the eye of the 
most careless observer. On the left 
of the Forth, do not spinning-mills 
rise up as thick, and nearly as fast, 
as mushrooms in a hot-bed? We 
see water carried through hills, over 
deep glens ; and on every sea, river, 
or canal, steam-boats, that defy wind 
and tide, swarming like whales in 
the Arctic Sea. I am told that the 
streets of Auld Reekie, every night, 
display a blaze of light, that wo^ld 
shame the illuminations which w^e 
lighted upon extraordinary occasions 
in former days, and that by burning 
an impalpable and invisible sub- 
stance, which would rise to the clouds, 
and could ^be carried to John o* 
(iroat’s House. But looking at what 
is, I am lost in wonder at what may 
yet be ; for I consider Science as only 
still in her cradle ; and as I am still 
a young man, in the noon of life, I 
expect in a few years to see steam- 
coaches and waggons crowding our 
public roads, as numerous as coal- 
carfs in the vicinity of Edinburgh 
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in a winter morning, — a full-sized 
oak raised from an acorn, in the 
course of a summer, — andi^bbagcs 
and carrots between sun-rising and 
setting : further, 1 expect to see, or 
at any rate hear, of the stones for the 
Parthenon on the Calton Hill being 
all cut and carved by ^ock<*work,^a 
all disposed in their proper places by 
a self-moving steam-engine. Yea ; 
the philosophy of the new schoil 
will again rear its head, when mind 
is triumphant over matter ! When I 
look along the vista of Time, 1 see, 
what 1 will not venture to unfold ; 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight I 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not IN» my soul ! 

Nor is the present age less remark- 
able for literature than science ; 
never had wc so many authors, male 
and female ; never were their brains 
more fertile, from the ponderous 
quarto, exhibiting a rivulet of text 
in a meadow of margin," and illus- 
trated with plates, whose light and 
shade are so judiciously difposed, 
that the figures seem to staij^from 
the Indian paper in alto wievo, 
down to the halfpenny tract, (Mlia- 
mented with a wo wen cut. He who 
is afraid, or unable, to publish at his 
own risk, contrives to occupy a page 
in a magazine, or creeps into a corner 
of a newspaper ; for even these arc 
vehicles of polite literature, — almost 
every newspaper editor being also a 
reviewer, and a moiety of his read- 
ers critics. The press teems with 
volumes on all subjects, and Bu|^d 
to all capacities ; if the fields of 
fancy and fiction are of boundless 
extent, so those* who explore them 
are in numbers numberlm." But 
among{>tliem is one who stalks like 
Gulliver amon^ the inhabitants of 
Lilliput, and his speed is commen- 
surate to his strength ; he outstrips 
the toiling press, while 

Ediua saddens at the long delay. 

D 
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But for the peace of bis “ own ro- 
mantic town/' it will be prudent in 
him to slacken his pace. 1 under- 
stand you have already had the devil 
among the tailors ; and if the imp 
that occupies Ballantyne and Co-’s 
printing-office should inspire com- 
positors and pressmen with the spirit 
of insubordination, and should tliey 
strike work about the middle of the 
last volume of Quentin Burward's 
successor, some dreadful catastrophe 
would enime : the Portcous mob, or 
the lladicals at Bonnymuir, might 
be considered as a flea-bite in compa- 
rison ; not only Britain, but all the 
civilized world, deprived of the cager- 
ly-^anticipated intellectual banquet! 
It makes me shudder to think on it. 
But there is a storm brewing of an 
opposite kind, and should it burst, 
it will create a great sensation in the 
literary world. The author of Wa- 
verlcy has already discovered the 
Philosopher s stone ; and, should his 
inexhaustible imagination and pro- 
found research stumble on the 
elixir vitec, then every novel-writer 
in Britain and Ireland, including the 
Transatlantic Washington Irving, 
may say, “ Othello's occupation's 
gone !’* But let this man of match- 
less might look to himself. It has 
come to my knowledge, that a con- 
spiracy against him is already form- 
ing, consisting of disappointed and 
distressed authors, whom he has 
plunjj^ in ruin, by engrossing the 
trade-; the confederacy is gaining 
acoession of numbers daily, and he 
will ere long be served with official 
notice from the Captain Hock of the 
band, that if he persist in living, or, 
which is just the same thing, writ- 
ing, for more than three years after 
that intimation, he may expect the 
utmost vengeance that thousands, 
under the influence of the furor 
scribendi can inflict ; for they have 
sworn that this idol, whidi all the 
people worship, shall be cast down, 
broken in pieces, and utterly destroy- 
ed. Should he calculate upon his 
gigantic strength, let him recollect 
that Polyphemus was overenne by 
the canning of Ulysses, and that 
wasps and hornets may sting the lion 
to death. Let him not trust to the 
elixir vitce, should he be fortunate 
enough to discover it; the eagle, 
whidA nature endows with powers to 
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soar to the suu, and strength to bravo 
the fury of a hundred winters, may, 
as he proudly looks from his moun- 
tain cyry, be shot in his youth by.i 
the hand of some pigmy urchin, that 
he could have carried through the 
air in his talons. Neither let hin; 
confide in his invisibility, although 
it may be said of him, as of Junius. 
staf md’rni nominis umbra; wajiTS 
and means can be found to ascertain 
his identity ; and here let Constable 
and Co. beware ; they neither know 
where the attack will be made, nor 
how soon the mine may explode. 
But a word to the wise is enough ; — 
I have discharged my duty ! 

When I penned the first para- 
graph of this letter, 1 believed it 
would lead me directly into the very 
bowels of my subjeiii^; but by a 
strange association of ideas, 1 have 
rambled over an extensive track, and 
am still as far distant as when 1 
first started, with the disadvantage of 
having also played over the sympho- 
ny best suited as an introduction to 
the piece. From noticing the great 
number of authors and readers in 
this ago, it v/ould have been a na- 
tural and easy transition to intro- 
duce the Harum-Scarum Club, of 
which I have the honour to be Se- 
cretary. But that oj^portunity being 
lost, I must now bring it forward, 
as Willie Jack brought his bride be- 
fore the minister, when he hurled 
her hen by the lug and the horn. 

Know, then, that in our bit of a 
borough, which you great folks of the 
metropolis would designate a popu- 
lous village, there has arisen a taste 
for polite literature, or, as INIiss Broom - 
wort, the brewer's daughter, persists 
in naming it, the Belles Ia'IIjcs, 
which she says is the fashionable 
phrase, and quite according to tli'c 
new nomenclature. My father recol- 
lects when only two weekly news- 
papers came to th^ town, one to the 
Bailie, and another to the Minister ; 
and the only ephemeris found with- 
in the borough was the Aberdeen 
Prognostication, at the annual cost of 
one penny, and bearing the appro- 
priate emblem of the Man in the 
Moon on the title-page : this useful 
publication was ouperseded by the 
Belfast Almanack, on an improve<l 
plan, and anjong much incongruous 
matter, containing, at least, a pa^ of 
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Joe Miller JokeSj Bometimcs not over 
delicate; but as it was double the 
prices the circulation was more limit- 
^vth What a chan^ has now taken 
place! We have Uie London Cou- 
rier and Morning Chronicle daily^ 
three diderent Edinburgh pa})erSj 
and several others troni the provincial 
press. ^V^e have a booK seller, who 
a dozen of Edinburgh Alma- 
iracks, every season, for his custo- 
mers, exclusive of the Nautical and 
Moore’s Almanack, for the School- 
master. It is to tliis gentleman that 
we are indebted for our still grow- 
ing taste for literature, lie was a 
student at your University when the 
disputes in the Pantheon and Forum 
were in their zenith, and had formed 
an acquaintance with the Ettrick 
Shepherd, others of congenial 
habits. Fatewid his parents seem 
to have differed about his destina- 
tion ; for, while the last had intend- 
ed liiin for the pulpit, the former has 
hitherto confined his promotion in 
the kirk to the precentor's desk ; and 
as he has, unfortunately for his 
worldly fortune, a kind of sturdy in- 
dependence of mind, which prevents 
him from exercising what others 
term worldly wisdom, but which he 
calls knavish cunning, and abject ser- 
vility, it seemS problematical whe- 
ther he shall ever obtain a patron to 
put him in possession of a manse and 
glebe. Indee<l liis friends and em- 
ployers here, although they w’ould 
rejoice in his prosperity, arc so sel- 
fisli , as not to wish his removal ; for 
he is in general esteem as a teacher, 
respected as a man, and beloved in 
the circle of liis intimate acquain- 
tance. He is learned, without osten- 
tation ; a scholar, but not a pedant ; 
fond of wit and humour, but hostile 
to profaneness and licentiousness of 
<’very description ; likes to laugh, but 
never at the expence of the absent, 
or at what he conceives will give pain 
to any one present. Some say he is 
eccentric ; ,but his friends think 
there are only peciiliarities in his 
mind and habits, one of which is, an 
affectation of speaking in the verna- 
cular idiom and tone of the country, 
which he always practises, except in 
his official capacity ; and such is liis 
power of controlling habit, and such 
iiis versatility of ^enj, that there 
botH his phrases and accent are pure- 


ly English.' Being often out, and 
always a welcome guest in every so- 
cial party in town, he has the happy 
knack of turning the attention of the 
company to subjects previously ne- 
glected or unknown, and these have 
a tendency, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to some branch of litonture ; 
the consequence of which has been, 
if 1 may he allowed to parotly the 
couplet of the poet, 

Thtit those read now who |^vcr read 
before ; 

And they who fondly read, still read the 
more. 

The result of this has been, tliat, 
about seven years ago, a Subscriplaon 
Library was formed, at bis instiga- 
tion, and, for some time, under his 
sole direction, till information and 
improved taste enabled some of his 
townsmen to take a share in the man- 
agement : the institution is thriving, 
and countenanced by several coun- 
try gentlemen, who have made liber- 
al donations of books, apd wq are 
annually getting an acces^u of mem- 
bers. 

Our next step in literary annisr- 
ment was the establishment of the 
Club, the designation of which 1 
have set at the head of this paper. It 
has been said, that the Schoolmaster 
got acquainted with the Ettrick 
Shepherd ; whether it was this asso- 
ciation which induced him to be- 
come a scribbler in Nature’s ^ite,” 
or if the good lady had lent a 'Spark 
of her fire, you, Mr Editor, will 'lie- 
cide, from the sample 1 send you. It 
was not till lately that this propen- 
sity of the Dominic’s was discovtjr- 
ed, and lliat by accident. A party 
were in the habit of meeting in the 
school-room, for the purpose of liter- 
ary chit-chat ; but finding that the 
conversation became generally too 
desultory, it was proposed to consti- 
tute ourselves into a Club, for Ae 
discussion of various topics, with a 
President, to keep order. It was my 
intention to send you our rules ami 
regulations ; but as this letter is al- 
ready long, 1 shall only mention, 
that it was agreed we might discuss 
subjects either in prose or verse; 
provided always that neither the to- 
pics themselves, nor the mode of dis- 
cussing them, were conira hmm nio» 
res ; and that, in imitation of other 
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bodies corporate, every member^ on 
admission, should produce a sey- 
piece (Anglic^, a specimen of his craft) 
in verse, before inauguration, to be 
approved of, or rejected, by a inajo- 
nty of votes at the recitation ; the 
speaker to be then recognised and 
addressed, in the Club, by some title 
OT appellation appropriate to the sub- 
ject he had adopted. It was a mat- 
ter of no little difficulty to fix on a 
name for our institution ; but from 
our pref^ous acquaintance with the 
minds of the members proposed, it 
was suggested by the Schoolmaster 
that it should be called ‘^The Harum- 
Scanim Club,” as thi6 title was not 
incompatible with diversities of opi- 
nion and incongruous subjects ; and 
the proposition was acceded to una- 
nimously. 

Wc mustered six, on the night 
when the first bantling was to be 
placed in the cradle of genius. As 
the Schoolmaster had been the foun- 
der of the institution, and it was be- 
lieved would still be the brightest 
star in th$» constellation, he was call- 
ed on to take the lead, and open the 
meeting, with which request he com- 
plied, by reciting the following tale, 
under the title of 

' A candidate to join the corps 
Who leave their cares without the door. 
Though meanest in the motley throng. 
That rave and rhyme' in mcasurM song ; 
Yet ^ba smoor my smoking fire, 

Nepr rashly scorn my rustic lyre ; 

The eagle, that wi’ steady e’e 
Can face the sun and mount on hie, 

Was in his nest a feckless thing, 

Wi* no a feather on his wingg 
And Byron, now sae fur renown’d, 

Wi’ bays, baith green an’ blighted, 
crown’d, 

First tried if he had breath to blaw, 
’Mang frosty wreaths of Norland snaw. 
By lonely lake, in Highland glen. 

Fir firoe the polish’d haunts of men. 

I for a sey-piece seiz’d my quill. 
Resolv’d to shew my scrimpit skill ; 

But felt my fancy at a stand, 

Soe rich the Muses’ fairy -land ; 

Sae roony subjects came in s^hti. 

My grew dizzy wi* delight 
Like country lass, still in her teens, 
’Midst muslins, chintzes, bombazeens, 

She pauses, ponders, glow’rs, and gapes. 
O’er poplins, prints, and Norwich crapes ; 
Quite iMt to chusc her Sunday’s gown, 
Or Esterliazy, buff’, or brown. 


QJuly 

Sae 1 sat biting at my pen, 

And scratch’d my head, and mused again. 
If I should “ build the lofty rhyme,” 
And soar in epic song sublime ; / 

Or paiut the pleasures of the plains. 

Of loving lasses, laughing swrins ; 

Or dry, didactic ethics teieli, « 

Wi’ metaphors, and flowers of spqr^ch ; 

Or shew my canker’d, crabbed nature, 

In vile lampoons and bitter satire ; 

Or try to move your hearts to pity, ^ 
By crooning o’er some love-siek ffitty. 
But, in my lug, dame Prudence said, 
Ere you l)cgin this idle trade, 

Take my advice — ^}'our stock’s but sma', 
Sae dinna fling your wealth awa’ ; 

Avoid the common, beaten track. 

Nor make your Pegasus a hack ; 

For he’s a nag of might and mettle ; 

But if you spur, you’ll miss your etlle : 
And should you, reckless,. try to gallop. 
Soon in a mire you’ll g^'%. wallop ; 

Keep aye a bridle handp^tak’ tent ; 

Or rash, or careless, you’ll repent. 

Ye maunna soar on epic wing. 

Nor toucli the moralizing string; 

Leave satire to the Liberal’s page, 

A vapid mass of frothy rage ; 

For dogs when mad display their spite, 
And slaver when they canna bite ! 

Good polish’d taste alike disowns 
Envenomed wasps and humming drones ; 
And leave the love-lamenting lay, 

To lads and lasses making hay.” 

Thus forced again to pause and think, 
My fancy soon began tb wink ; 

When, mid the gloom of mirk midnight, 
I saw, afar, a glint of light ; 

And, like the laverock mounting hie, 

Ere morning lifts her dewy e’e, 

The Muse spread out her fluttering wing, 
And said, “ Cheer up, nor fear to sing ; 
I’ll find a subject yet unsung. 

Though better kent when time was young, 
A legend of the olden time, 

Sae the tale in Doric rhyme.” 

You’ve aiblins heard about a blade 
Who w'as a fiddler to his trade, 

And, seated on a foggy cairn, , 

Claim’d ilka poet as his bairn. 

This chap had cummers nine or ten, 

A’ glaikit bizzies wi’ the men ; 

They had a fouth of female graces. 

Gleg sparklin’ e’en, and smirkin’ faces, 
Forby a stock o’ witching ^iles— . 

This one wi’ tears, and that wi’ smiles ; 
Syne they would join and lilt a sang. 

Till a’ the lift around them rang ; 

And be wha anes had heard the strain, 
Neist gloamin’ wad come back again. 
They had their hfme on Mount Par- 
nassus, 

And lightsome ’twas to see the lasses 
U)ion the green, in gloamin’s Btridd1p« 

A’ dancin’ to their father's fiddle $ 
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And os the queans wen young, and wan* 
ton. 

Nought pleas’d them better than gallant- 
in’; 

This kythM fii* plain, when they were 
danoing, 

Their e’en like eastern diamonds glan- 
cing ; 

And scarce a night but ane might see 
. them, 

And twa three callans cuddlin’ wi’ them. 

A trotting buriiie near the hill. 

Ran wimpling by, wi’ bonny rill ; 

On ilka side, the slanting braes 
Were clad wi* birks and flowery slaes ; 
The dimpling stream had mony a crook. 
But in a snug we^shelter’d nook, 

Its waters seem’d at rest to sleep. 

And form’d a pool baith clear and deep, 
Whilk shaw’d in a’ their native pride 
The braes that bloom’d on ilka side ; 

And aft the laiMlM there were seen, 

Light frisking'^^foot o’er the green, 
While a* the swankics far and near 
Gallanted wi’ them, late and ear’ ; 

Or sleely through the busses joukit. 

To tent the cummers while they doukit ; 
Or lean’d on hillocks clad wi’ flowers. 

Or oxter’d them in shady bowers. 

While ilka flower our gardens yield 
Bloom’d sweetly round them in the field ; 
Love’s fragrant myrtles, verdant bays, 

So dear to bards of modern days, 

As plenty there, in lasting green. 

As heather-bells on Cloach-na-liean ! 

In ilka buss the iSurdies sang ; 

I’he hills around wi’ echoes rang ; 

Frae dewy morn to dusky gloamin*, 
*Twas constant, careless, pleasant roam- 
in’; 


And if the chaps began to weary. 

The lasses skill’d to keep them cheery ; . 
Wad frae the burn fetch up a waught. 
And make them swig a hearty draught ; 
This beverage had a wondrous charm. 
That could the cauUlest bosom warm ; 
And he wha anes hod kiss’d the cap. 

Hale bickerfu’s was fain to swap ; 

At first ’twas mawkish in the mou’, 

But soon it bizz’d into the brow. 

And kittl’d up sae keen a pleasure. 

They swill’d it without mense or mea- 
sure, 

Till he wha had been hafflin’s dumb. 

Felt wit, anj fire, and fancy come, 

And pour’d abroad his raptur’d lays, 
That mock the bards of modern ^ys ; 
*Twas then the lasses lik’d to see them, 
Andleugh, and jok’d, and cracked wi’ 
them. 

And syne to keep^hem a’ in tift, 

Ane wad get up *, and glibly scriflL 


Some unco* tale, or warld’s wonder. 

Five score years auld, perliaps five hunder : 
Back to the days when time was young, 

Fu’ brawly could she wag her tongue. 

And tell aff hand of each invention, 

Or unco ferly fouk could mention, 

When wars began — where Babel stood. 

And how fouk liv’d before the flood ; 

When kings were made, or empires form’d ; 
When kirks were biggit— castles storm’d; 
Wha in canoe, or salmon coble. 

First on the waters dared to hobble ; 

When Scotsmen first wore kilts and hose. 

Or learn’d the knack of makii44»rose ; 
When Highland bag-pi^s first made din. 
And Lawland lasses luarn’d to spin : 

It was sae lightsome to lie near her, 

That ilka lug was lent to hear her. 

Her sister *, sync, when she remark’d 
Sae tentily’s the bUlies hark’d, 

Aye longer to put off the time. 

Would up an’ turn the tale to rhyme ; 

If, haply, ’twas of siege or battle, 

She gart claymores and targes rattle, 

And drums, in saul-inspiring din, 

Tliat kindled up a spark within ; 

Thus while their lugs were fondly list’iiing, 
Their e’en were a’ like firc-tlauglits 
glist’ning % 

Ilk bosom blawn to sic a height, 

That nought would soir but they would 
fight 

To lown their'sauls, and Battle din, 

A third ane + wad come Slipping in ; 

Her e’en twa blobs of living light. 

As gloamin’ mild, as morning bright ; 
Love’s saftest glamour in them glancing;" 
Set ilka stirrah’s heart a dancing ; 

Her haf&t locks as black’s a craw 
Hung round a neck like drifted qpaw ; 
Between her lips there play’d a 
(Her cheek saft dimpling a* the whikf^) 
’That seem’d to say, What wad ye gie 
To measure mou’s wi’ ane like me ?” 

The lawn in lily folds saft waving. 
Around her bosom gently heaving, 

Sae thin, ft serv’d the e’en to guide 
To beauties which it seem’d to hide : 

Nae mither’s voice, when bairnies greet, 
Was e’er sae melting, saft, and sweet ; 
And trembling on her tuneful tongue, 

The strains of love divinely sung. 

Would swell so full, so saftly fa’, ^ 

As thriU’d the sauls of ane and a*. 

To beet this rapture-breathing bleezci 
And higher still their souls to heeze, 

A fourth X would snatch the melting lyre, 
Love k^ering o’er the iqagic wire, 
’Midstiivhich her fingers, sma’ and white, 
Were seen to fly with fond delight ; 


* Calliope, the Muse of Heroic Poetry. 
•J* Erato, the Muse of Lyric and Amo- 


rous Poetry, 

i Euterpe, the Muse of Musk. 


Clio, the Muse of History. 
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And OB she touch'd the trembling etringe. 
He smiled) and shook his purple wings : 
Tb^r lugs the strain sae saftly tirl'd, 
That ilka heart wi’ rapture dirl’d ; 

Her witching jiowcr the cummer saw. 
And neist the mellow flute would blaw ; 
Soe saft she touch'd each plaintive note, 
It distant seem'd in air to float ; 

As when the woodland echoes bear 
The strain saft mellow'd to the ear. 

Each full-toned note's melodious swell 
And cadence, melting as it fell. 

In saflt delirium lull'd each hoy 
Wi’ faiify^tlreams of fancied joy ; 

Till sunk in love's delightful chains. 
Voluptuous langour HH'd his Veins. 

To rouse the chaps to active life, 

The flute was changed to skirling flfe. 
Whose screech set a* their lugs a dinling. 
Ilk saul vvi' martial glory kindling ; 

Neist, tout ! came the Tyrt^an trumpet, 
Till ilka stirrah struck and jumpit, 

And scorning beauty's softest charms, 

A’ join'd the cry, “ To amis l^Tuarms !'* 
To please hersel',, and hush the clamour. 
Was seen the fifth *, well skill'd in gla- 
mour ; 

She lang had studied human hearts, 

And thumb'd the jiassions o'er like cartes; 
The tear ^ood trembling in her e'e, 

Like dew-draps on a willow tree. 

Its flitting lustre, one might spy. 

Like lightnings o'er a winter sky ; 

Her hatfit thin, her cheek was pale. 

Her dark locks waving to the gale ; 

Her trembling lip, when like to greet, 
Sae lovely seem’d, sae soft and sweet, 
'Twad been delight that lip to press, 

And drink her tears of sod distress ! 
Thou^ sorrow bow'd her angel form, 
Her4liMom swell'd to meet the stonn, 
liifSemi-globes sae full and fair, 

That nought but love should e'er been 
there ! 

Then would she pour sic heavy main, 
And cronach o'er sae sad a strain, 

1'liat ilka callan might be seen 
Wi' hanging head and bluther’d e'en; 
Fur, to the honour of our nature, 

Though valour is nae gentle feature, 

Yet when it fires a noble mind, 

Saft Pity follows close behind. 

J^Midst tragic talcs and bursting grief. 
To give the bosom some relief, 

The sixth would start some kittle 
question. 

Syne take a side, whiles notthe best ane ; 
Yet she would argufy so rarely, - , 

As ftao the field to drive them fiilrly : 

Of kittle words she had sic wale. 

And sc^^ev'd them aif sae clean and hale. 


** Melpomene, the Tragic Muse 

Polyhymnia, the Muse of Rhetoric 
and Lo^. 


Of leam’d logic sic a Cargo, 

Sma’ chance had ane wi* her to argue ; 
Her gab commanded fouks’ assent, 
Before they fairly saw her bent ; 

Wheo aoe replied, she took him quick, 
To what he said i^e gart him stick. 

Syne drew some unforeseen conclusion,. 
Which crush’d his system in con^iaaioii ; 
And, vanquish'd by superior skill, 

He hat convinced, against his will. / 
When arguments were turning het/ 
And fouks confuted took the {let, 

The seventh sister *, in a clatter. 

Would set the squad a-laughing at her ; 
Whene’er this queer and comic lass 
But hinted up her keeking glass, 

'J'hcy throng’d in bouracks at her ca* ; 
For, by some cantraip, she could shaw, 
Whate’er another wish’d to hide, 

Black Envy's ga*, or swelling Pride ; 
Though fouks were laith to ken theinsel'. 
Her pictures seldom fail^to tell ; 

She'd let you see, by IpfiiHiic art. 

How fools and pedants play’d their part ; 
She mov’d sae, easy in her mask. 

It seem'd a pleasure, not a task ; 

Now, Quaker-like — precise and prim ; 
Neist fun and frolic-mirth and whim ; 
A wither’d prude, with envious e'e ; 

A gay coquette, with glances slee ; 

A toothless granny, auld and crazy ; 
Syne, fair and fresh, a blooming daisy. 

If ony chap had ta'en the chair, 

Wi’ paughty, philosophic air, 

She’d sic a knack of making faces, 

Wi’ solemn looks, and^dull grimaces, - 
And aye the tither gaunt and hoasy 
As made him, hirpling, leave his post : 
The hare-brain’d poet's love-sick sonnet 
She’d twine like ribbons in her bonnet ; 
Syne, if he kneel’d to kiss her loof. 

She'd scum him for a bleth'ring coof, 
And pointing upwards to the moon, 

Ding heart and barns baith out of tune. 
The scented beau, and modish fop. 
Whose temple was a tailor's shop, 

Nae better far’d when she usjiied him ; 
For she would hunker down beside him. 
Admire his boots, his whiskers praise, , 
Aiid talk of gloves, surtouts, and stays : 
When weel blawn up, wi* love of self, 

To teach the consequential elf, 

A box of butterflies she’d shaw. 

And prove he was not half so braw : 

The ben-peck'd snool — the jealous wife, 
Whose jaundiced e’e embitters life ; 

The doming gowk, aye seen to lung 
Tied to his dearie's ajiron string ; 

She sbaw'd them a’ in sic a light) 

They cou'dna thole to bear the sight ; 
Each painting piov'd a moral stricturd^ 
Truth stood confess'd in ilka picture ; 


* Thalil^ the Comic Muse. 
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l^)r 'twas the ol^ect of her satire, 

I'o “ hold the mirror np to Nature 
'J'hus, first wl* ane, and then anither, 
Slic*d anger a’ the squad thegether. 

Syne as tliey a' bajigM up for hamc. 

In came the neist *, a strapping dame ; 
Straight as a Jiash, and light of heel, 

H'k joi^ as supple as an eel ; 

JTcr leg sae neat— nane ever view’d it 
'''It flrae his heart fu’ sairly rued it ; 
h'Ar though dhe lik'd a gloamin's dafliii. 
When th^ grew serious, she was laugh- 
ing ; 

Yet a’ wha suffer'd by her scorn 
Were fain to come and tect the mom. 

To put the blades in blithsome mood, 
She'd buckle on her. silken snood, 

While ilka lock and wanton curl 
Made mony a youngster’s heart-strings 
dirl ; 

And as they gaz'd wi’ glamour'd e'en, 
Slic'd shake hep |||> upo* the green. 

And, lilting o'er lightsome spring, 
Would let them see the Highland ding : 
For nane on a’ the Olympian brae 
('ould boast her “ light fantastic tae 
^fhere ne'er was ane it set sae wcel 
To bob about in jig or reel ; 

She’d trip you o’er a brisk strathsiiey, 

As light's a lamb u(ion the ley ; 

And when she join'd a country-dance, 
Love dang his shafts at ilka glance ; 

In cleeking ariiis, or clasping looves. 

The [xiwky quean const aff her gloovcs ; 
Her milk-white hand, sae warm and saft, 
Made ilka bosom \1unt like daft ; 

Whil& they mistook haith time and tune, 
Hut mought it ended aye o'er soon. 

Whate’er the slop, be't quick or slaw, 
Her gait w^as graceful in them a’ ; 

In minuets, Minerva's air 
And solemn dignity was there ; 

Hut when she tripp’d cotillions light, 
'Twtts Venus sporting in the sight; 

He 't Sleepy Meg, or Dainty Davie, 

She play’d them aye the tither shavie ; 

In Jacky Tar, or Tullochgorum, 

She'd aye some cantraip variorum, 

'J’hat while she spang'd upo’ the green^ 
'I'ric feint a chiel cou’d lift his e’en : 

Hut though she was a lightsome lassie. 
Aye merry-mouth'd and never saucy. 

She never would degrade her charms 
By waltzing in a swankie’s arms ; 

She thought a young and modest woman 
Sic freedoms sinould allow to nd man ; 
And they wha wriggled wi’ the chiels. 
Had heads far lighter than their heels ! 

When she had kittled ilka heart, 

Aq4 lads got up, though laith to port, 
eldest sister would come forth. 

Of manners douce and modest worth ; 

* '^rpsichore, the Muse ef Dancing, 
t Urania, the Muse of Astronomy. 


In gloomin’ light but seldom seen 
Among the rest, upo* the green ; 

She sat and goupit at the starns 
Till some fouk thought they'd turn’d her 
hams ; 

She had sic trantluras in her rham’er. 

It was believ’d she dealt in glamour ; 
Maps, sextants, quadrants, globes, and 
glasses, 

Not such as aft delight the lasses, 

Her purpose was wi* them to spy, 

And keek at ferlies in the sky ; 

For she had sic a wondrous gif^, 

She weel could measure a’ the nh; 

Hirth round the planets Wi’ a string. 

And tell the size of Saturn’s ring. 

This lass would lead the fallows out, 

And guide their |a*en a’ round about, 

Syne, gleg ’s a razor, aff 
The length and height of Peter’s staff; 
Point ilka planet’s path fu* plain. 

Between the Pog and Charlie’s Wain ; 
And hid them tent the milky way. 

Where orbs unseen in clusters lay 
Sync would she tell of warlds aboon, 

Ten thousand miles ayont the moon ; 

And starns, sue far frae mortal sight, 

That fouks below ne'er saw their light ; 
With warlds and systems still behind 
them. 

That ding our telescopes to find them. 

Thus h&vc 1 sung, how lads and lasses 
Ere while gallanted round Parnassus ; 
Langsyne they sought our 8ea*girt isle. 
Where still they shed their saftest smile : 
Sometimes, 1 think, Thalia's e'e, 

In summer gloamin's, blinks on me ; 
When lilting o’er this lightsome strain, 

1 thought the cummer smirklcd fi^n. 
Should you admit me as a brithei^. 

The muse and 1 may come thegimMr, 

To join the splore, when neist we meet ; 
Her dimpling cheek, and smile sac sweet. 
Her laughing e'e, and witching tongue, 
Will glad the hearts of auld and young ; 
Till ane mair apt get up an' sing. 

And saftcr touch the trembling string. 

When the Dominic sat down, pat- 
ting of feet and clapping of hands 
indicated the high approbation of 
the company ; but the Bchoolmastor 
again starting to his feet, cri<m, 
Ilooly, callans ! ye’re may]^ mind- 
ing on the auld byeword, ' claw mu 
an' I’ll claw you.’ But 1 warn man 
and miner’s son of you, that if ony 
ane of '^u speak what 1 think non- 
sense, ril no fleech you up wi’ blae- 
flum flattery. However, comq awa’, 
laird; loose your pock, and shaw your 
sample.” He who was now called 
on was a young man, heir to a small 
estate in the neighbourhood; his 
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frame was slender and liis tnind de- 
licate^ and rather inclined to melan- 
choly. It had been hinted that he had 
lately met a disappointment in love, 
which had increa^ the morbid sen- 
sibility of his mind ; and this, al- 
though only the conjecture of his 
friends, was in some degree confirm- 
ed, from the expression of his fea- 
tures and tones of his voice, as he 
recited the following effusion : 


Che tfbntms mAJk. 

Now gently sinks the star of day. 

And mountain tops reflect the ray 
That fainter shines, and fades away, 

The fond eye gazing wistfully. 

How sweet the breeze, Arom upland ground, 
The varied landscape smiling round, 
While echo joins each warbler's sound, 

In Nature's softest melody ! 

The streamlet, fringed with flowery sides, 
O'er shining pebbles gurgling slides ; 
Then onward, softly murmuring, glides, 
To join the rural symphony. 

1 hear the>|icreaming sea-birds' wail ; 

At distance see the whiten'd sail 
Expanded, woo the lingering gale, 

That sleeps with evening silently. 

On this retired, romantic hill, 

The hum of men is hush'd and still, 

And cares no more the bosom chill, 

For all is peace and harmony. 

The woodlands wave in cheerful green. 
And pifrple twilight smiles serene, 

The expanding, hails the scene, 
Insj^ring blest tranquillity. 

From yonder bower, laburnum gay 
And scented birch exclude the day, 
While woodbine twines its slender spray, 
I'o form tlie fragrant canopy. 

Successive rushing o’er the mind. 

The hours return long fled behind ; 

When Love was new, and Laura kind, 

1 forward look'd exultingly. 

Tte fragrant primrose, smiling fair. 

And cowslip sweet, 1 cull’d with care, 
When Laura deign'd the gift to wear, 
And blush'd, and look’d so tendorly. 

Then lightly stole the fleeting hour^ 

On broom-flower'd bank, in sha^^jbow'r. 
The enchanter, Love, with magm pow’r. 
Still whisp'ring dreams of ecstacy ! 

Illusive joys I but ever dear, 

Whik Memory whispers in iny ear. 

How fondly once ye hover'd here ! 

I leave your haunts reluctantly. 


But, ah I the airy vMon 'flies 1 
No more I mark the azure skies, 

Nor heed the ilow'rs which refund me rise 
In beauteous chaste simplicity. 

When crystal dew-drops gemmM the vale. 
Beneath yon thorn that skj^ the dale, 
Love often breath'd his teiider tale, 
’Twas whisper’d fond and faltHmlly. 

Alas ! no longer blooms that thorn, / 
By rude untimely tempests tom, ’ 
None seeks its shade, unless to mourn 
O'er joys still dear to memory. 

Now mellow'd from the vale below, 

The breathing flute’s soft numbers flow. 
Again they wake the tovid glour, 

The thrill of sensibBity. 


That strain, to me erewhile was dear, 
And still its cadence soothes my car, 
Yet wakes a sigh^ a stai^g tear. 
While here I linger ^i^ively. 


It tells my morn of lire is past, 

Its noon-tide sun with clouds o’ercast. 
And evening shader apfiroaching fast. 
In dim and dark solemnity. 


I saw the city smoke ascend, 

And curling blue, with ether blend ; 

So sublunary pleasures end, — 

And such their instability. 

E’en now, the glowing tw'ilight fled, 

O’er Nature's face thick darkness spread. 
The dews of night around my head, 

All teach the heart humility. 

To him, who, hid ftom human eyif^ 
With full heart heaves the secret sigh, 
The dark brown heath and low’iing sky 
Impart a sullen sympathy. 


The rude rock frowning o'er the deep, 
Whence oozing waters ever weep, 
And waves a ceaseless mumiur keep. 
Inspire a pleasing melancholy. 


In the dim shade of ruins gray, 

Their turrets trembling in decay. 

While twilight points the dubious way^ 
’Tis sweet to ponder silently. 

When waning moonlight shadows fall 
On dewy turf, or moss-clad wall. 

While night-birds from their caverns call, 
^ My bosom heaves responsively. 

The mould’ring arch, in ivied gloom, 
The silent choir and roofless dome, 

The long grass waving o’er the tomb. 
Proclaim that all is vanity ! 

But setting suns again shall rise, ^ 
And morning's glories gild the skic^ 
Again the wpaiy sleeper’s ejpi 
Shall wake to ImmortaU^ ^ 
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Although the young laird’e recita- 
tion was not i^pted to the teste of 
spine i^resent, yet the emotions 
which it had awaked in the feelings 
of others were .’visible in their coun- 
tcnanc^j end were, bv him, consi- 
dered as the most sincere marks of 
applaiBie. He had written from the 
heart, rather than the head ; and 
wiien he succeeded in exciting a 
gentle si^^ 4ie esteemed it beyond 
the lou<&t plaudits of admiration. 
The next who was called on was a 
son of Esculapius, who had recently 
taken bis degree of M. D. He was 
a keen, sometimes a violent politi- 
cian, and a warm assertor of what 
he conceived the just liberties of 
mankind. He had stickled for leave 
to speak in prose ; but it could not 
be permitted ;^d with the energy 
peculiar to his >^racter, he poured 
forth the following rhapsody: 

Cfie tfongteBB of 

What, who are these, on fair Ausonia’s 
plain, 

With pomp and splendour in their pageant 
train ? 

The lords of earth, who meet in dark 
divan. 

Sworn foes to freedom and the rights of 
man, 

All leagued oppresiKirs, in one cause com- 

Yet tjpnbling at the boundless march of 
mind; 

Who seek to plunge the world in ancient 
night. 

For sons of rapine always hate the light. 
With impious oaths, and epithets profane, 
Long since the holy junto forged the chain, 
And now they wish to clench the fetters 
fast, 

Or, like Simoom, to blight with with’ring 
blast ! 

See him, the foremost, in thi^ hot- 

* brain'd band. 

Whose sceptre trembles in his palsied hand. 
Who long a scholar in misfortune’s school. 
By fate and firiends advanced to sovereign 
rule ; 

But still untaught, his mind a blank or 
blot, « 

No wisdom learn’d, no prejudice foignt; 
With hoaxy locks, when years have o’er 
him roll’d, 

Wi|h head as empty, and with heart as 

# cold ; 

When imbecile, and bending o’er the graven 
A tool for Ultras, Superstition’s slave ! 
Huch is the man, the dark c^ecrees of fate 
Have^laosBoa ruler o’er a powerful state, 
VOL. Xlll. 


The pligmy monardi of a mighty land, . 
To guide the rdns snatch’d from a GiantVi 
hand, 

Who made and unmade sovereigns with 
a nod. 

While trembling nations crouch’d beneath 
his rod : 

Though such his follies in his mad career, 
Wilt thou, like him, in storms, attempt 
to steer 

The helm of state— like him, attempt to 
shine, 

Nor strength, nor skill, nought but his 
frailties thine ? 

Hast thou the head to plan, the art to 
bend 

The stubborn mind, and make a fqe a 
friend ? 

Canst thou, like him, thy council sway, 
and wield 

The camaged weapon on the martial 
field? 

Canst thou, like him, Marengo’s banner 
wave, 

Andlurewith glitt’rfng eagles to thegrave? 
Say, can thy venal hosts and Ultra crew 
Iberia’s laws o’erturn, her sons subdue ? 
This fortune’s minion long essay’d in 
vain. 

And worse than folly fires thy doting 
brain, 

To send thy troops to die in hopeless toil, 
Where Gallic blood, still recking, feeds the 
soil! 

If Time can ever teach, or Kings be wise. 
Think once how high,— how low the 
mighty lies ! 

And while thou seek’st to prop a despot’s 
throne. 

Look first at home, and tremble thy 
own! 

But who is he, that, close behM 
back. 

With fluent tongue still urges the attack? 
’Tis he» the sceptre and the knout who 
waves 

O’er rude barbarians, serfs, ignoble slaves. 
Well skill’d in blandishment, and courtly 
grace. 

With honey’d tongue and sanctimonious 
face, 

A subtle, scheming sophist, cunning, sly. 
Who looks abroad with jealous, jaundiend 
^e, 

Whose piety is policy disguis’d, 

His magnanimity in this compil’d, 
’Gainst Freedom’^ rights to pour the fierce 

In m^S^oes fill’d with gascomide, 
Totalk fhat men are vusds made for 
Kings, 

And constitutions base, fixrbidden things, 
That Kings legitimate ore demi-gods, 
Their subjects puppets, play-things, tor- 
pid clods; 


E 
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At bett, moohitiei, their mastera toobey. 
Or pawns atchess^ when monarohs chuse 
to play ! 

Such are the fiilmiflations, fiercely hurlMt 
By this dictator, to a wond’ring world. 
Whose lust of boundleaa power attempts 
to keep 

Within his grasp the monsters of the 
de^; 

0*er frozen seas, that scorn the sway of 
man. 

He claims to rule, from Nootka to Japan. 

Who follows next? what boots the 
muse to nrac, 

Whom liroken i^th has damiiM to 
lasting ftime ?** 

The promis’d freedom, the paternal smile, 
A ddipot’s juggle, and a tyrant’s guile ! 
The patriot blood of Naples leaves a stain 
Indelible, to mark his coward reign *. 

’ See, last, the laurdl’d Captain of the 
age. 

Whose name will live in histoiy’s blood- 
stain’d page ; 

He, too, his seat aii^st the Congress took. 
With mild demeanour and a timid look ; 
Just dared to hint, with diplomatic skill, 
And though a soldier, prov’d a courtier 
still; 

His eountijr*s cold neutrality display’d. 
Nor mice foul confcd’racy forbade. 
Perhaps the Iicto felt a secret awe, 

A reverence for the fulminated law,-— 
Thought rights of nations paltry, trivial 
things. 

Compar’d with pomp, and power, and 
erpwns, and kings ! 

Alas, how fallen ! how low my country 
now! 

How droop the laurels on Britannia’s 

Howiiiirt the time since, war’s red flag 
unfurl’d. 

She dared the conqueipr who defied the 
world I 

For twice ten years her sons .Hp battle 
lecU- 

Her bravest sons, who fought, and toil’d, 
and bled ; 

She swept the seas ; firm in the breach, 
by land, 

She stood, with dauntless heart and steady 
hand; 

Hie continental, fickle, fkithless kings. 
Brib’d with her gold, and plum’d th^ 
drooping wings ! 

For what, or whom, was form’d this 
mad crusade? . 

V It was the saerpd cause of kings'^aid; 


* It is unnecessary to remind the rea- 
der of the promised Free Constitution to 

Prussia, and the amnesty pledged to the 
deluded Patriots of Naples, 


And chiefly his, by fate condemn’d to 


roam. 

In pride and poverty, exil’d from home ; 
This helpless wandmr Britain cloth’d 
and fed, 

And in a palace lodg’d his houselast head ; 
And, scorning dai^r, er^ she sheath’d 


the sword, j 

Saw him to rank and royalty zestOT’d ; 

For him her blood was sf^t, her mil^ ^ 
lions spent, ^ ^ 

A Mightier Name to lasting OiM sent ! 
But he, for whom these matchless feats 


were done. 

Blood shed in torrents, and a kingdom 


won. 

Sure he was grateful ?— Scarcely home 
return’d. 

When Britain saw her wisest counsels 
spum’d- 

Ungrateful France !— Ah no ! the mubc 
is wrong; 

France owes us nough 
song; 

’TIa true we gave a King,— Le Desire — 

Yet, spite of all that priests and ultras 

say* 

Should we of her ingratitude complain, 

She’d frankly send our present back 
again; 

For there is One, not yet forgot, though 
dead, 

Who sleeps, without a stone to mark his 
head, 

Whose memory lives in many a French- 
man’s mind, t 

With victories, triumphs, arms, ax^arts 
combined. 

Could England wake the Giant from 
his deep. 

On yon rude rock, which rises o’er the 
deep, 

Though still a captive onthe Indian main. 

Yet, if he turn’d, like mastiff on his chain, 

The clank would echo to the monarch’s 


1 correct my 


ear. 

Its rattling shake his heart with withering 
fear; 

Ob then, my country need but say, For- 
bear ! ' 

Or I will loose the tiger from his lair !” 

Then he who madly strikes the tocsin 
bell. 

Like timid sndll, would shrink within bis 
sfaelL 


This cannot be— yet, Diitain, hear the 
. biaat; 

Though distant far, the tempest gathers 
fast; 

Thy continental friends, misnam’d AUlia, 

Still hate and fear thee, but would 

despise : ' ' 

Thy wealth, thy powers they mark with 
jealous eye, 

And hourly hr thy degndelllli riifh. 
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Should Spanish Freedom find an early 
grave, 

Without a band to help, a fHend to save, 
The leagued oppressors soon would find 
pretext 

With neutnd states to pick a quarrel next ; 

W^at^dlier crime, than daring to be 
free? 

I'hcrvial of tjtieir wrath would soon be 
pour'd, 

And Britain’s self the last to be devour'd. 

Yet, tyrants, pause— your fettersennnot 
bind 

The light of Heaven, nor stop the march 
of mind ; 

Not all the Inquisition's bolts and bars 
(('ould holy leaguers, with unhallow’d wars, 
'I'hat den of hellish demons now restore,) 
Oan quench the light of intellectual lore ! 
Barbarian hordjMhpr Gallic gold, or guile, 
May o’er Ibeiia&imph for a whBe, 

May check fair weedom in her sacred 
course-^ 

Retard herprogress—notdestre^ her force; 
For, like the bended oak, she will rebound. 
And strike her proud oppressors to the 
ground. 

The lofty bark, with wide-spread, swelling 
sail, 

Bounds o’er the waves, and scuds before 
the gale, 

The pilot reckless, and unskill’d to steer, 
Minds not the brokers which a-heod ap- 
pear; a 

She jomes— ahe strikes on adamantine 
wck. 

And backward reels, recoiling from the 
shock; 

With rifted sides, she founders on the 
wave, 

While the proud pilot findsa wat’ry grave ; 
'Midst floating wreck, the rock unshaken 
stands, 

So sacred Freedom scorns unballow’d 
bands ! 

And royal Ferdinand, 0 could my pen 
Advise thee to thy former trade again, 
’Twere better, safer, fringing petticoats, 
Than league with priests in hatchiag 
secret plots ! 

Where’er thy home— Spain, or Canary 
Isles, 

Oh ! trust not foreign arms and venal 
smiles ; « 

'Twere wiser could thy eloquence per* 
suade 

'fhe royal crew to join thy stitching 
‘ trade ; 


With fringe and lace adorn Loretto’s 
shrine, 

With foshion's trappings make the Virgin 
shine ; 

For this were wiser, better for mankind, 
Than leagues profane, to crush the foee- 
born mind : 

We laugh at fools ; but tyrants we de- 
test. 

Go, despots, stitch !— .and leave the world 
at rest ! 

I'his effervescence of patriotism 
produced a lone disrate, u^liich the 
Dominie brought to A conclusion, by 
reminding them, that' their preseni 
business was not with the opk^ne 
advanced in thifi verses they had just 
heard, but with their merits aa a 
composition : this being denied, he 
maintained his argument, by thefol* 
lowing simile : Suppose a meelianie 
claimed to join the blacksmiths' oor* 
poration, and produced a gun*lock 
of exquisite workmanship, as a spe- 
cimen of his abilities — should he be 
rejected, because their Deacon disap* 
proved of shooting either man or 
beast ?” ■ 

It being agreed that all the three 
should be admitted, it was next con- 
sidered by what anpellation they 
were to be distinguished. The con- 
trast between the style and tone of 
the first two being so remarkablej/ 
the physician proposed, that the Do- 
minie should be called Democritus, 
and the young laird Heraclitiip ; the 
Dominie, in return, addressK the 
M. D. by the name of Dr TeSi 
1 have thus stated the origin of 
" The Harum-Scarum Club," and 
descril^ three of its members; if 
the spedmen is reckoned worthy of a 

g lace in your Miscellany, we will all 
ave the pleasure of perusal, as it 
forms part of our infant library ; and 
I shall take an early opportunity of 
transmitting the productipna of the 
other three members, and the sub- 
sequent occurrences of t^'evenii^. 
Meantime, 1 am, 

Mr Editor, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

0ART1VUB ScaillLERUS, SfC* 

ffamLScarurnffaU, \ 

Burgh of KitiUpraukie. f 
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There is a stage of society when 
supernatural beings are supposed to 
have more intimate communication 
withmankind than at after and more 
enli^teued periods. The Heathen 
MyuiolOgy^ particularly, filled the 
earth with such visitants : according 
to it, there was much difficulty in 
accounting for the creation of the sur- 
rounding universe; but it seemed 
certain that it had been beyond the 

S ower of those who were commonly 
enominated Gods, These were be- 
ings whose descents were traced like 
those of mortals, and who, though 
they were of superior natures to men, 
yet resembled them in their intel- 
lects, in their appearances, and even 
in their manners, however loose and 
ammoral these may sometimes have 
been. 

Aa to the substance of which they 
were composed, if the expression may 
^be used, it would have been deroga- 
tory to their dignity to have consider- 
ed them material,, in the ordinary 
^^sense of the tenn ; yet, as they were 
supposed to have been occasionally 
seen and heard, it was necessary so 
far to^body them, as to account for 
tbes|,¥fliings ; and accordingly, Ci- 
cero, in his treatise De Naturd jDe- 
iyrum, (one of the most curious tracts 
of all antiquity), gi!j{l!frely says, that 
though they had nbthof^ip^m^aolid 
bodies, yet they had quasi mrpora, 
or bodies of an aerial and shadowy 
kind. The same general notion was 
entertained by our forefathers regard- 
ingthe superior beingsof their belief ; 
and Ossian tells us, that» when the 
heroes of other times sat on their 
efouds, listjsning to the songs of their 
praise, the dim stars twinkled 
through their form.” The divinities 
of the ancient heathen religion were 
imagined to pay many visits Jjtoen, 

’ ^ as all the poets testify. Not oSp^were 
^Iris and Mercury, their general mes- 
Isengers, sent constantly on errands 
to this lower world, but the chief 
Cmlicolae, the great inhabitants of 
heaveiiptliemselves, freouently visited 
earth, sometimes with goM, and 


sometimes with had intent; and 
though Egeria descended from hea- 
ven to instruct Numa in the institu- 
tion of the Roman sacred rites 
Jupiter and Mercury had no such 
meritorious object, when they came 
to the house of Amphytrion, where 
the greatest rakes in Athens or Rome 
could not have shown worse con- 
duct t. « 

But not only was the '*earth thus 
visited by the natives of heaven, 
the beings of the higher order in the 
universe; it had itwf innumerable 
inhabitants of natures more than 
human ; for while Neptune with his 
trident swayed the waves of the 
ocean, attended by his train of ma- 
rine deities, Thetis, Melita, Pasi- 
thea, Nesea, Spio, Thalia, Cymo- 
doce, &c. :{;, and all the Tritons, every 
river had its aged and hoary wa- 
ter-god presiding, with innumerable 
Naiads, over its streams ; and every 
grovehad its Dryads, or fair Nymphs, 
who, though only cccasionally visi- 
ble to mortal eye, yet held deluht- 
ful dwellings there. 

In the ancient mythology, we are 
not aware that the earth, as in o# 
modern systems of belief, was sup- 
posed to be troubled with the pre- 
sence of any great Pvil Spirit ; for 
the demons, of whom we occasional- 
ly hear, were a few low vagabonds, 
scarcely worth notice. According to 
the conceptions of later races of n>en, 
those who had rebelled against Hea- 
ven's Sovereign, and were, as IMHkan 
says, hurled headlong flamingvom 
the etherial sky, down to bottomless 
perdition^” me yet unaccountably 
supposed tflr%e permitted to prowl 
about this lower world, incessantly 
working mischief. But fnatters were 
beller managed among the heathens. 
The giants, like Satan and his com- 
peera, had reared their daring fronts 
against the King of Heaven ; but tlicj^ 
were thrust down, never to rise agdlfl||| 

• Tit Liv. 

f Amphyfrion. 

t iEneicl, Lib. v. 1. 825.' 
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and were not suffered bo far tq de- 
mean themselves^ as, like Beelz^ub^ 
to frighten children, or play bagpipes 
to dancing h^s. Let not the unclas- 
sical reader inuigine, however, that 
though those rebels were thus suffi- 
cientll quelled, all went happily on 
in the Pagan universe. The heart- 
buiaiing contentions of the divinities 
themselves supplied the want of De- 
vils. This poor jEneas found to his 
cost, when he was tossed for years 
over the sea, through the wrath of 
Juno, notwithstanding all the protec- 
tion of his mother Venus; and though, 
ill the sequel, we shall see what 
tlic Witcl^ of after ages could ac- 
complish off the watery element, their 
doings were not so perseveringly vexa- 
tious there, as,,^o8e'of the Queen of 
Heaven, aidcd|ju she was by j£olus, 
though oppos/u in her endeavours 
by her brother, the God of the Ocean. 

Besides the Deities, there was a- 
nothcr set of supernatural beings 
who occasionally visited the ancient 
world ; and those were the Manes or 
Shades of departed mortals. Thus, 
amid the burping of Troy, the pale 
and trembling Ghost of Hector ap- 
peared to jEneas : But 

Hci milii, qviali| erat ! quantum muta- 
, tus ab illo 

lle^rc, qui redit exuvias indutus Achil- 
lis 

And the shade of Anchises return- 
ed to enjoin his son to meet him, for 
great purposes, in the regions be- 
low. There were also similar beings 
of an intermediate nature — the Ge- 
nii, or Familiar Spirits of men, as 
that which was supposed to attend 
Socrates, and the Spectre which ap- 
peared so woefully to Brutus at me 
of Philippi. 

Wtit is not so much with the 
ghostly visitants of heathen times 
that we have now to ^ : our busi- 
ness is more properly %ith those of 
more modem days, and particularly 
with those Which have abounded a- 
mong the romantic mountains oC^^hir 
own country, as detailed in the little 
work now before us. 

Our Scottish supernatural beings 
— be divided into six classes : 


‘ 1, Ghosts, properly so called ; 2, The 
Wraiths of individuals ; 3, Fairies ; 

. , t 

• iEiKfid, Lib. ii. 1. 274. 


at 

4, Brownies ; 6, Kelpies and Spu7t* 
kies, and, 6, Witches, who were a 
race partaking of both human and 
spiritual natures. 

The angient Highland 8p£c- 
^TRE, like his brother described by 
'-Job, or t^ ** Stark and Stalward^' 
Ghaist which appeared at Lincluden 
Abbey, according to Bums, was a 
large and powerful being, and, as 
our Author says, ** not like the pre- 
sent puny, green, worm-eaten eiSgies, 
which now-a-daySvidlBlk about our 
premises, and feed ^ dpon air." Ac- 
counts of three of these are given by 
him — the Great Ghost of BogiUdo- 
ran, the Great Male Ghost of Ben 
Baynac, and his weaker female com- 
panion, Clashnichd Aulnaic ; but 
mighty though those were, they were 
no match for human bravery when 
fairly roused; for Bogandoran was 
forced to vanish into air, under the 
prowess of Lachlan Du McPherson, . 
a gallant Highland fiddler ; as 
Achilles was vulnerable only in the 
heel, so Ben Baynac could be assail* 
ed only on a mole which he had on his 
breast, large as a Highlatidman’s 
bonnet," and there he was fortunate- 
ly struck by the arrow of a keen avi* 
cher, Owre of Bullelg, and was seen 
no more. Cladinichd, abusing the 
hospitality of thq wife of the ipi^er of 
Delnabo Mill, had a kettle of boil- 
ing water overturned on her bosom, 
and when scalded beyond reco- 
very," she fled up the wilds of "Graig- 
Alnaic, uttering the most melancholy 
lamentations, and has never been 
heard of sinoe^;" 

The^^RAiVlta of men were what 
our Author calls ** Ghosts in a»co-ex- 
istent state,” that is, they yrete fre- 
quently seen even during the lives of 
me individuals to whom they be- 
longed, and had no small resemblance 
to the familiars of heathen belief. 
They were so far different, however, 

* Let not our learned readers sneer at 
all this, nor deny the possibility of such 
beinc^ being wounded with steel, or 
bundiPdth scalding water. They muslA^ 
not A^t, that, according to Homer, si- 
milar disasters often hapx)ened to the 
Deities contending in battle duiit^ the 
Trojan wta; and that Mars himself, 
when pierced with a sword, ran wailing 
to Jupiter, with os little dignflpM Clash- 
nichd iled ftom the miller's wife. 
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from the attendant spirits of the an- 
cients, that \rhile he of formt^r times 
seemed to confine his attentions to 
him whose wraith he was, the mo- 
dern one often went aboiUto the dis- 
tress of his friends, plan^g liimsel^ 
in their way, and yelling hidt'ouslyi 
with cries like the " expiring shriek 
of a goat under a butcher’s knife, or 
the howling of a dog in a solitary ca- 
vera.” 

But it is immediately before the 
period of death that the wraiths seem 
most active ; and we refer our readers 
to an interesting account of thin, in 
the rencounter with that of a neigh- 
bour, which was had by Donald 
Doole ; forming the subject of the 
frontispiece of the work. The death 
of a prson of distinction is often 
foretold by the shadowy appearance 
of what his funeral will be, and of 
the company that will attend it; 
those accustomed to such things be- 
ing able to descry, not only their 
friends, but ihemsehtit^ in the jiro- 
cession. The following accounit of 
one of th^e visionary burials is gi ven 
by out author : 

A nnith, who had a large family to 
^ovide for, was often necessitated to oc- 
cupy hissmithy till rathera late hour. One 
night, in particular, as he was tujming 
the key of his smithy door, his notice was 
attracted to the public road, wliicli lay 
contiguous to the smithy, by a confusion 
of sounds, indicative of the approacJi of a 
great concourse of people. Immcd lately 
there appeared the advanced ranks; of a 
]iroccssion, marching four men de ep, in 
tolerable good order, itpless occasionally 
some unaccountable e^adumsumeg occa- 
sioned the fall of a lusty fellow, if he 
had be0n shot by a twenty -four p wndcr. 
Thunderstruck at the nature and number 
of the marvellous procession, the- smith, 
honest man, reclined his back to f he dow, 
witnessing a continuation of the sa me pro- 
cession for nearly an hour, with out dis- 
covering any thing further of thn charac- 
ter of those who com|)osed it, t han that 
they betokened a repletion of th e Ut^uc- 
bought At l^gth, the appearance of the 
hesrse, and its awfiil ensigns, together 
with the succeeding lino of coaeh«% deve- 
«ioped the nature of the concern, ^ was 
then that the smith’s knees begiin fo^ite 
,^ach other, and his hair to sf jind on an 
end. The recent demise of hi s venerable 
chieftain cori|irmed his convii:tion of its 
diadowy anticipated 
iuni>ral,)r lK(I a very fonnidable otir 
too. Not choosing to sec |.hc rear, he 


directed his face homewards, whether he 
fled ^ith the swiftness of younger years, 
and was not backward in favouring his 
numerous acquaintances with a fui|^and 
particular account of the whole scene. 
This induced many holiest people to as- 
sume the smithy door as their smnee of 
observation on the day of the funeral, 
which took place a few days after; and, 
to his honour be'it told, every circum- 
stance detailed by the smith in his rela- 
tion accurately happened ; and thisestab- 
ladled his veracity in all time thereafter. 

After death, the Ghost is said by 
our Author to be in its post-exisient 
state; but it does not seem clear whe- 
ther that means the Bo^of the de- 
parted, or his wraith, or^attendant 
spirit. Be that aiitl may, hov^ver, 
the idea of such a being had not a 
little influence. , 

Mrs Grant says finely — " The 
lofty visions that shew man to be iai- 
pefishable, and still connected by 
links of tender recollection with those 
once loved or esteemed, have v in 
themselves something, not only inter- 
esting, but aggrandizing. Where the 
mind was deeply, though not cleq^rly 
impressed with the sense of immor* 
tality, every thing connected with a 
being that ceased not to exist, assum- 
ed importance, l^ie image, once 
dear and pleasing, became awfulttnd 
ifhpressive, when it was supposed, 
from passing cloud, or rapid 
whirlwind, to look with Idndness oft 
those who mourned its departure. 
To those who bad no deep-felt appre- 
hension of futurity, the path of the 
departed was but as that of a meteor, 
hurrying past with transient bright* 
ness. Wilh the fond enthusiast, who 
listened for the whispers of the pass- 
im spirit, and caught short glimp^s 
ome dim seen form, it was 
wise. They thought of the IHFed 
dead as we do of a benignant planet, 
which, though beyond our reach, 
still sheds sWiet innuence over us*.” 

But it was not only in a sentimen- 
tal, but a moral point ef view, that 
the belief in Ghosts was supposed to 
have valuable cfiects. Guardian un- 
cles have been too often faithless .and 
cruel ; and from the Babes in 
Wood, up to the ill-fatedYiepheuii||l • 
the treacherous Richard, too many, 

* JMrs (Trunl on the HighUn^rs.*' Vok 
II. pHgC * 
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alas ! have suffered. But not so the 
wards of the Highland tuit-f hears, 
(fiur such i$ the Haelic term for a tu- 
tor BO near in blood ;) and to the ge- 
neill feeling impressed by a belief of 
the Spirits of the departed knowing 
what stiU passes among menj and oc- 
casionilly interfering in their con- 
cems, Mrs Grant ascribes it^ that^ in 
the authenticated instances^ and even 
legends of the Highland Clans^ahe 
remembered only a solitary instance 
of want of fidelity in such a guardian. 
These feelings are even a strong in- 
citement to affectionate performance 
of duties. “My mother's shade (said 
the amiabl^harlotte) hovers round 
me, when Wthe evening 1 sit with 
her children : when 1 behold them 
assembled about me as they used to 
be about her, lHhen turn my awim- 
ming eyes towaa^s Heaven, and wish 
she could be amongst us, and see that 
1 fhlfil the promise which 1 made her 
in her dying moments, to be a mo- 
ther to her orphan cliildren 
And here, again, we must protest 
against the presumption of over^wis^ 
dom ; nor can we agree with our Au- 
thor, that “ nothing can appear more 
surprising, than that any human be- 
ing, possessing the rational faculties 
of human nature, could entertain any 
ideas so ^positsrons* as those of 
the popular belief. Far greater 
men than our Author, great as he is, 
have at least not slighted the belief in 
Ghosts. Dr Johnson was under- 
stood to have had faith in the Cock- 
lane Ghost, and Dr Pitcairn, Dr 
Franklin, and Lord Rochester, saw 
nothing improbable in the return of 
the Spirits of the deceased. But the 
strongest instance of that belief in an 
eminent man, has lately come to light 
in a memoir printed, though not pub- 
liflfiiH)f James Stcuart, the great 
Au^m of the Political Economy,*’ 
He made a regular compact with an 
intimate friend, that whichever of 
them should die first, was, at a cer- 
tain place, and at a certain time after 
death, to mfct the survivor. The 
friend died first : Sir James kept his 
anointment, in anxious hope to meet 
the shade of the departed, and was 
not a little disappointed at its not 
appearing. 

It has been said by wise persons. 


' SoiTov'8 of Werter. 


that all wrongs have a ren)edy ; and 
the influence of Ghosts and Spectres # 
being so potent, we cannot but here 
advert to the most approved safe* 
guards fr^ them. Now, some bits 
of rowan>cte, or mountain-ash, placed 
|U5 a cross, nave been found very ef- 
fectual in this respect; and the writer 
of this article, having on one occasion 
a country wet-nurse for his diild, 
found such talisman in its cradle* 
The good woman said she nut it there 
“ to keep off ill een free tne bairn," 
and it certainly had desired efibet, 
as a more healthy child never exist- 
ed. But of all exf^dients, that of 
taming back the cuff of one’s coat has 
the greatest efibet, and generally dis- 
covers any straggling Ghost which 
may be near, though otherwise invi- 
sible. It was this which enabled t 
Donald Doole to see the wraith of his 
neighbour's wife, as shown in the 
frontispiece of our Author's book ; 
and the power of Venus herself did 
not more effectually open her son's 
eyes to the hostile deities overturning 
tne walls of Troy, according to Vir- 
gil, on the fatal night of its destruc- 
tion, than this simple operation did 
these of Donald. As to the exorcism 
of Ghosts, we must refer our readers' 
to Sir Walter Scott's account (in his 
Border Minstrd^,) of the inode in 
which a Reverelio Minister of Peebles 
dispossessed one ; and as connected 
with the subject, the curious inquirer 
may take some interest in knowing 
how the matter was managed by the 
Jews, according to rules which, Josc- 
^UB tells us, prescribed by no 
less a person Jim Solomon : “ The 
exorclM,** he says, “ applied a ring 
to the nostrils of the person pfifssess- 
ecl, with a piece of root conveyed un- 
der the seal of it; the demoniac 
did but smell to it, and the devil was 
drawn out by the nose 
The next set of supernatural be- 
ings mentioned by our Author are 
Fairies : they are considered to be 
a part of the fallen Spirits thrown 
down from heaven, for Laving joined 
Satan in the “ great rebellion," and 
of w||fich, as our Author remarks, ^ 
“ the 'Highland mountains received 
an ample store." Our bounds do not i 
admit of our saying all that is due to 



* Josephus’s Jewish Antuiii^pW^ Book 
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beings of such high descent: we may 
observe^ however, that the Highland 
Fairies do not i^em to have been so 
gcntej^l, nor so splendid and elegant, 
as those mentioned in ^ Fairy 
’tales, with habiliinents,{&bf white 
and gold, dropped with raamonds/% 
Nor were their garbs (as our Author 
says) wove by the shuttle of Iris, 
but by that of some greasy High- 
land weaver.'* The jurisdiction of 
Queen Mab never extended to Scot- 
land, and the Scottish Fairies appear 
never to have de^ed their leader Sa- 
tal ; though, froth all we can learn, his 
dominion over them was but imper- 
fect The Fairies lived in commu- 
nities, inhabiting old castles, and 
were a gay race, as we constantly 
hear of their mirth and dancing; 
but woe to the unfortunate wight 
who was ever tempted to join their 
revels ! Their not being always visi- 
ble, and the difficulty of associating 
with them, render our knowledge of 
them incomplete ; but they seem to 
have lived in a primitive state of so- 
ciety, each being his own tradesman 
in all idura of work — his own wea- 
ver— ^Is own tailor— his own shoe- 
maker." Yet, contrary to the theory 
of Adam Smith, that only the divi* 
sion of makes clever workmen, 
they were frequently most expert. 
The Author shews thiB, by mention- 
ing a Fairy shoemaker, who sewed 
a pair of shoes for a Highland shep- 
herd during the time that the latter 
mealed a cog of porridge for him." 
The sceptics may try to account for 
this, from their favourite natural 
causes, by alleging 4l8t a sharp-set 
tite produced excision ; but what 
they say of a Fairy barber, who 
“ actually shaved a man with no bet- 
ter razor than the palm of his hand, 
and yet did it so effectually, that he 
never afterwards required to undergo 
the same operation?” This must 
confound unbelievers, and we shall 
testify our faith in this story, by say- 
ing, that we wish, from our hearts, 
that we could fall in with a similar 
operator ; for, what a blessing would 
it be, to be freed at once and mr ever 
from that galling servitude Which 
all of us are under to bristly beards ! 
^ut there is still another incontesti- 
ble eviden« of the existence of Fairy 
tradesmmf The truth is, as men- 
tioned bpbur Author, that the work- 


men of the great Michael Sqatt were 
idl Fairies; and it is only in that 
way that it could be accented ^ 
that some stupendous bridges in rae 
north country were built by hinWin 
the course of a single night. These 
^naturally gave the reputation to Mi- 
chael of losing uncanny, and M was 
much dreaded that in his death bis 
fate would he mournful. Michael, 
who was a good political economist, 
however, knew, that, as a capitalist, 
he was entitled to go to the bestmark- 
et, both for materials and labour; 
and he was thus excusable for hir- 
ing Fairies, if they were good work- 
men. To relieve the nijnds of his 
kind well-wishers, an^ljreservt; a 
good fame when dead, he fell, on the 
following interesting device, which, 
with Ibe result, as they regard so 
great a man, we give^n the Author s 
own words. 

“When I am just dead,** said he, “open 
my breast, and extract my heart. Carry 
it to some place where the public rsjjay 
see the result. You will then transAx it 
upon a long ix)le, and if Satan will have 
my soul, he will come in the likeness of 
a black raven, and carry off ; and if 
my soul will be saved, it will be carried 
off* by a white dove.’* His friends faith- 
fully obeyed his instructions. Having 
exhibited his heart in Uic manner direct, 
ed, a large black raven was observed to 
come from the east with great ffeetness ; 
while a white dove came from the west 
with equal velocity. The raven made a 
furious daidi at the heart, missing which, 
it w'UB unable curb its force, ^till it was 
considerably past it : and tlie dove, reach- 
'^g the spot at the same time, carried off 
the heart amidst the cheers and ejacula< 
tions of the spectators. 

Our readers know how customary 
it was for Fairies to steal healthy 
children, and substitute ill-^^|jB!i) 
wretches in their place ; but noi%n- 
tent with doing so, they occasionally 
took away even grown-up persons, of 
an instance of- which our Author 
gives the following interesting ac- 
count : • 

There was once a courageous clever 
man, of the name of John Roy, who lived 
in Glenbrown, in the parish of Abcrneth]^ 
One night, os John Roy was out travers- 
ing the hills for his cattle, he happenlb 
to &11 in with a fairy banditti, Whose 
manner of travelling indicated that they 
carried alongVith them some bootyf Rc- 
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colicctiqg'an old, and, it seems, a faitfaftil 
N^in^, that the fairies ore obliged to ex- 
djpge anj>, booty they may iioftaeas for 
at^ return, however unequal in value, on 
huiUg challenged to that effect, John 
Roy took oft' his bonnet, and threw it to- 
wards them, demanding a fair exchange ^ 
ill thd^mphatic Gaelic phrase, Sluit sho 
Mlumut »heen\ It was, no doubt, an un- 
profitable barter fur the fairies. They, 
however, it would appear, had no other 
alternative, but to comply with John 
Roy's demand ; and in room of the bon- 
net, they abandoned the burden, which 
turned out to be nothing more nor less 
than a fine fresh lady, who, from her 
dress and language, appeared to be a 
Sasumch, With great humanity, John 
Uoy condutipl the unfortunate lady to 
his house, Where she was treated with 
the utmost tenderness for seveml years ; 
and the endeariftg attentions paid to her 
by John and htL ftimily, won so much 
her afibetions, as lo render her soon hap- 
py in her lot. Her habits became gra- 
dually assimilated to those of her new so- 
ciety, and the Saxon lady was no longer 
viewed in any other character than as a 
member of .John Roy's family. 

It happened, however, in the course of 
time, that the new king found it neces- 
sary to make the great roads through 
those countries by means of soldiers, for 
the purpose of letting coaches and car. 
riages pass to the northern cities; and 
those soldiers had 1>fHcer8 and command- 
ers in the same way lii our fighting army 
have now. I'hose soldiers were never 
great favourites in these countries, par- 
ticularly during the time that our own 
kings were alive ; and, consequently, it 
was no easy matter for them, either ofil. 
cers or men, to procure for themselves 
comfortable quarters. But John Rx^ 
forgot the national animosity of his coun- 
trymen to the Cotton Darg^ when the 
latter appealed to his generosity as an in- 
dividual ; and he, accordingly, did not htv 
to offer an asylum under his roof 
to ^ Saxon captain and his son, who 
coininanded a party employed in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. His ofibr was 
thankfully accepted of, jond while the 
strangers were highly delighted at the 
cleanliness and economy of the house and 
family of thdr host, the latter was quite 
satisfied with the frankness and urbanl^ 
of maxuifirs displayed by his guests. One 
however, caused some foeHxigs of 
uneasiness to John Rqy, and that was the 
qjJtseme curiosity manifested by them, 
whenever fh^y were in the companj or 
presence of his English foundling, oh 
whoQi theiggeyes were continually rivet- 

yours, and yours is mine. 
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ted, as if were a ghost or.a flury*' On 
one QocBsioB, It happened that die cap- | 
tain's son lapMd into a state of the pro- 
foundest meditation, gazing upon this 
lady withj^nt emotion. My son,** says 
the captoK^s father, ^ tell me what 
the cau^'of your deep meditation ?" 
fviii-** Father,” replies the sweet youth, “ 1 
think on tlie days that are gone ; and of 
my dearest mother, who is now no more. 

I have been led into those reflections hy 
the appearance of that lady who is now 
before me. Oh, father! does she not 
strikingly resemble late partner of 
your heart ; she for t^om you so often 
mourn in secret P”— dodeed, ray son,” 
replied the father, the f^mUangg <^aa 
frequently recurred to me too formy. 
Never were twin sisters more like; 
and, were not the thing impossible, 1 
should even say she was my dearest 
departed wife ;'*.— pronouncing her name 
as he spoke, and also the names of cha- 
racters nearly connected to both imrties. 
Attracted by the mention of her real 
name, which she had not heard repeated 
for a number of years before, and attract- 
ed still more by tlie nature of their con- 
versation, the lady, on strict examina* 
tion of the appearance of thd strangers, 
instantly recognised her tender Hosband 
and darling son. Natural instinct could 
be no longer restrained. She threw hef- 
self upon her husband's bosom ; and Os- 
sian, the son of Fingal, could not describe 
in adequate ternifi the transports of joy 
that prevailed I#.' the meeting. Suffice 
it to say, that the Saxon lady was again 
restored to her affectionate husband, pure 
and unblemished as when he lost her, 
and John Hoy gratified by the only re- 
ward he would accept of— the pleasure 
of doing good.”, ^ < 

Frm^ the stiq^ of the story, it ap- 
pears Iw som#dl|flhe hordes of fairies, 
inbabitiiig the ^ l^ilan of Coir-loggack,” 
found it convenient, for purposes which 
may be easily guessed at, to take a trip to 
the South of England, and made no scru- 
ple to kidnap this lady in the absence of 
her husband, and on the occasion of her 
ascoinriiement. A stock was, of course, 
deposited in her stead— which, of coarse, 
died in a few dfiffs after — and which of 
course, was interred in the full persua- 
sion of its being the lady in que.stion, 
with ^ the spleiidniiiiS which her merits 
dfiseci^. Thus would the perfidious fai- 
riesUbve eru^T^ ftiuts of their cun- 
ning, without even a suspicion of their 
knavery, were it not ftir the clevcmeid 
and generosity of John RiB|b who once 
lived in Glenheown.*’ 

The Brownie has beei^enerally 
considered large and lubberly, like 
F 
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Shakcfipearc’sCaliban ; but the High- 
' land Brownie^ our Author tells us^ 
was a handsome fellow^ and was so 
called from his being of a brown 
complexion. They were^^ticmely 
useful and faithful attexulmts on se- 
veral Highland families^ as long as 
the successors of their estates were 
lineal. They took a kindly interest 
in all their concerns ; and neighbours 
remarked^ that wherever a Brownie 
was, the affairs of the family went 
on well, according to the frequency 
of his visits. Our Author alludes to 
the two well-known Brownies of Tul- 
lochgorum. The affectionate guar- 
dianship of the female one, called 
is well known over the 
Hi^ilands ; and a friend of ours has 
. mentioned to us, that an acquain- 
tance of his having, on a time, gone 
to wait on the laird, previous to his 
setting out for Germany, and having 
mentioned to him, in a field where 
he met him, that, in the house, he 
had just seen, in the cradle, liis young 
child, with a girl in a yellow petti- 
coat sitting by it, “ Oh ! said the 
laird, with pleasure, “ 1 am glad to 
hear it, for that girl must have been 
our 

The W ATE r-Ke Lpi e s were spirits 
inhabiting lakes, like the water-cows, 
mentioned in notes to the first work 
of the Ettrick Shepherd ; and the 
object of both sets of them was to 
beguile unthinking mortals, and carry 
them into their watery dwellings,, 
where they devoured them. 

The ‘‘ moss- traversing Spun kies” 
were, no doubt, spirita, but thek bo- 
dies were the ignis frequent- 
ly misleading strangers by its spark- 
ling light. 

But it was no wonder that that 
being had power in the Highlands of 
Scotland, for our learned friends will 
remember its having been sent, by 
the gods, to glow among the hair of 
SCTvius Tullius to give promise of 
his future greatness as Sovereign of 
Rome : and a similar omen, in an 
earlier age, occurring, with regard 
to the young lulus, during that 
terrible night, to which we have so 
often alluded, when Troy was in 
flames, vras the sign of the will of 
Heaven that old Anchises shpuld no 
longer obj|||; to setting out on tliat 



great expedition, which was to lead 
to future empire, the patriotic Trp- 
jans escaping with their countips 
gods. 

Cum subitum dictiique oritur mirabilc 
inonstnim. 

Namque manus inter mocstorumqi^ ora 
parentum, 

Ecce Icvis Eummo de verticc visus luU 
Fuudere Lumen apex, tactuque innoxia 
molli 

Lambcrcjlmnma comas, ct circum tem- 
j)orti pasci *. 

We have now reached the last 
great division of our subject, namely, 
W^ireiicuAi T ; a matter of not a 
little interest, and des^ying mure 
ample inquiry than we c&li spare for 
it here. ^Vitches were but few a- 
mong the ancients, and we scarcely 
remember any others than Hecate 
and Horace’s Canidfli, who seems, 
according to .him, to have had, how- 
ever, not a little power. 

llelixa coclo devocarc sldera f. 

The reason of this lesser preva- 
lence in ancient than in modern 
times, was — what wc alluded to be- 
fore — the want of a right Devil ; for 
our modern Witches are mere depu- 
ties of Satan, employed in his in» 
creasing business. Why old women 
have been generally pitched on as 
his coadjutors does not seem clear, 
^but there is little doubt of the fact. 
Have we not the strong testimony of 
iTain o’ Shan ter in Burns ? and was 
not the sad adventure of the husband 
of the Witch of Fife, told us by Hogg, 
important and convincing ? But if 
poets are not comfjctent authorities, 
may we not refer to far graver wri- 
ters ? Sir George Mackenzie, (known 
to our countrymen by the name of 
the Bluidie McKenzie), who was his 
Majesty’s Advocate, and had thdbipBt 
opportunity of knowing about 
his treatise on Ciitninal Law, actu- 
ally describes the Devil's nip on old 
women, which was a pinch that he 
generally gave to Witches, leaving a 
discoloured sp^, to sho^ them to be 
his own, like the farmer’s buisi, or 
mark, on a flock of sheep. But, be- 
sides, did not even our erudite King* 
James VI. believe in old wives be- 
ing Witches ? And does not Lot^ 
Fountainhall, in his account of his 

• JSneid, Lib. IL 1. 680. • 

t Fpod. Lib. V. rar. 17. 
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tiines^ record an instance of various 

K en having been brought to Kdin- 
h prison, for having actually 
danced with the Devil on Heriot 
Moor^ when it was established, that 
a del^sed member of Crichton, by 
his cyrection, walked behind them 
with a long whip, the frequent 
smacks of which accelerated the vi- 
vacity of the reel ? But, moreover, 
do not the records of our Justiciary 
Court (the authenticity of which 
none has doubted) bear testimony 
of very many trials of old women, 
who actually admitted that they 
were Witches, condescending" most 
specially jcm their communication 
with 8atail<|r and, what is generally 
understood as i)roof positive, they 
went to death confessing it: all 
tliis happened not in few, but in 
hundreds of ins^ginces. And, farther, 
anil still more materially, have not 
testimonials of witchcraft been held 
to be found in many texts of Scrip- 
ture ? It is true, that Mr Paterson, 
a seceding minister at Midmar, in 
the North country, has written a 
treatise against the ordinary inter- 
pretation of such texts, in which he 
shews, that the Bible was translated 
in times when witchcraft was gene- 
rally believed, ^which makes our 
copies have the appearance of sup- 
porting it. With some ingenuity, 
he has also succeeded in shewing that 
nothing more was meant than a spe- 
cies of ventriloquism, when the Bible 
speaks of familiar spirits, which 
peep and mutter with sounds coming 
out of the ground, and talk as whis- 
pering out of the dust but all that 
Author s well-meant and zealous at- 
tempts to hy the Witch of Endor 
have been wholly vain ; and not one 
^ord which he has written has, in 
tlia, Smallest degree, injured the au- 
thoiiity of the passages regarding her, 
which, in all ages of the church, 
liave been quoted in support of witch- 
craft. We may be told that Witches 
have been down” by Act of 

Parliament, and that tile Legislature, 
tlrovc them away by its enactments : 
but all this is nothing to the purpose : 
King, Lords, and Commons, have 
nq command over the powers of the 
ait; and our serious readers may 
rest satisfied, that the sway of ike 
PviljOne ,jM as great stilt as it ever 
f*^as ; tJu^ he still meets as often as 


ever with his chosen friends MeJ 
Witches, and that they still ride withl 
him through the air on broomsticks, 
as muchK as they ever did” On the 
truth of i^qse positions we peril our 
literary rep&ation, and will ever sup- 
1|»ort them to the utmost, let sceptics 
say what they will ! 

Having thus defended Witches 
from the attacks of infidelity, wc shall 
conclude what we have to say on the 
subject, by some allusions to our Au- 
thor's account of them. 1 1 seems to be 
agreed, on all hands, that Witches 
have the complete poyrer of trans- 
formation. The shape of hares is often 
taken, the more unobservcdly to lie- 
witch the fields and their produce. 
To impede the plough, a stubborn 
Witch will often lay herself before , 
the ploughshare, in the semblanee of 
a large stone, which the ploughman, 
if he does his duty, generally breaks 
in pieces out of despite of her. For 
more domestic purposes, the form of 
a cat is often resorted to by Witches ; 
and the carliaes, in such disguise, 
find much facility in running out and 
in to one another, unobserved, and 
meeting their master the Devil. 
Tliere are many well-established in- 
stances of their misdeeds in such 
form, and the following is one of 
them : — A Laird of Ilosay returning 
from a hunting^match in the Isle of 
Lewes, with his followers, was over- 
taken by a sea-storm. The chief 
had himself taken the helm, and was 
keeping the vessel steadily in her 
course towards a lofty point in Skye, 

When, lo ! our Author) to their 
great loi^nishittent^* a large cat was seen 
to climb the rigging. 1'his cat was soon 
followed' by another of equal size, and the 
last by a successor, until at length the 
shrouds,' masts, and the whole tackle, 
were actually covered with them. Nor 
did the sight of all those cats, although he 
knew well enough their real character, 
intimidate the resolute Razay, until a 
large black cat, ' larger than any of the 
rest, appeared on the mast-head, os com- 
manderdn-chief of the whole legion, lla- 
zay, on observing hiqa, instantly foresaw 
the ri^sqlt ; he, however, determined to 
sell his life as dearly as possible, and im- 
mediately commanded an attack upon the 
cats— but, alas ! it soon proved abortive. 
With a Sirnultaneous effort, J^e cats over- 
turned the vessel on her llPivard wale, 
and every soul on board were|||!ecipitated 
into a watery grave. 
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This anecdote relates to the Witcheo 
prevailing* Wc shall give another^ 
which is just as tme^ where the 
Hags vrere overcome through the fi- 
dislif^ of a wife^ and the ^ dexteri- 
ty of her hustmnd. Tw' wife had,^ 
appeared to oonsent to become 
Witch, and she was to be initiated 
on a pool in the Avon, where the 
Ladies of the Broom Sticks were as- 
sembled fot the purpose. The wife 
having concerted with her husband, 
he took her dress, and acted her part. 

On his resorting to the pooPs side, 
(says our Author,) he saw abundance of 
steering themselves to and fro in 
thdr riddles, by means of their oars, the 
brooms, hallooing and skirling worse than 
the bogles, and eadi holding in her left 
hand a torch of fir,— whilst at other times 
they would swirl themselves into a row, 
and make profound obeisance to a large 
black Ugly tyke, perched on a lofty rock, 
who was, no doubt, the * Muckle Thief* 
himself, and who was pleased to acknow- 
ledge most graciously those expressions 
of their loyalty and devatfbn, by bowing, 
grinning, and clapping ^ paws. Hav- 
ing administered to the bride (for so the 
noviciate witch was called) some preli- 
minary instructions, the impatient wives 
desired him to remain by the poed's side, 
until they should commune with his Sa- 
tanic Highness on the subject of her in- 
auguration, directing liWr, as they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage across the pool, to 
speed them in their master's name. TdK 
this order the bride was resolved to pay 
particular attention. As soon as they 
were embarked in thdr riddles, how- 
ever, and had wriggled themselves, by 
means of their broo^^ into a proper 
depth of water, “ Od^idiys he* «^1n the 
name of the Best.*’ A horrid ydl fh>m 
the Witches announce their fate, 

—the magic spell was now ^simlved— 
crash went the riddles, and down sank 
the Witches, never more to rise, amidst 
the shrieks and lamentations of tlie Old 
Thie^ and all his infernal crew, whose 
combined power and policy could not save 
them from a watery end. 

But there is one noted Witch 
slightly mentioned by our Author, 
of whom we should like to Hear , a 
good deal more. (See page l9Sl) W*e 
allude to the doodwife of Laggtm : 
Qow, she must have been a neigh- 
bour, and Dgrhaps an acquainiaoce of 
Mrs GraniilF Laggaii, through whose 
iiistruutiip and interesting work on 
this curious subject we have searched 


in vain for information about her. 
We trust that that intelligent lady 
will take the hint, and supply die 
defect in the next edition, by a co- 
pious account of her. 

The treatise before us, though not 
remarkable for any particular jpaerit, 
yet deserves some praise. The reader 
will remember, that the Spectator re- 
marks, that we are often desirous to 
know even the personal appearance 
of an author wdio instructs us.’^ The 
same observation is applicable to pro- 
fessions ; wc wish to know the lines 
of life of those whose works we read 
with pleasure. We felt that anxiety 
here; but, as the Covenanter said of 
the Episcopalian, Bulk ye as ye 
Hke, 1 see the horns of the mitre,*’ so 
our Author has not l>een able to con- 
ceal his being a limb of the law. Va- 
rious allusions in higibook shew this. 
Thus, there is one to an infefblnant 
at page 54, and one to the style of an 
indenture at page 170; but, above 
all, his well-founded suggestion, at 
page 168, of a ** claim of relief” 
against Auld Nick, for the value of 
a cow, which he had given to a poor 
Highlander for his soul, and which 
had been evicted from him as stolen 
goods. We therefore say we have no 
doubt that this Attiffnr is in truth a 
toriter. But with this discovery, let 
him not be afraid of the present cri- 
tie, who is himself of the ordinary 
Mde *, as well as he; and in a paper 
so much connected with Scotland as 
this is, we may say that ne curhtf 
is loth to pike out nnothers ee” Af- 
ter all, however, he does not require 
to shelter himself under such a plea 
of mercy, for he has really produced 
a very distinct mrmoriul on his case ; 
and, what is but rare in such produc- 
tions, it is a verj/ amusinft' one. It js 
a ^ood specimen of his arrang^|^t 
and talent for neat composition, atlil'a 
swatch which we trust may produce 
him many good orders, where the 
proceeds will be less shadowy and 
more substantial thaneGhaists and 
Goblius. .<4^ 

• lo Ancient Greece, each district had a 
separate dialect. So it is also in ScotlandNi 
and the same word in different quarters 
has different significations. At Paisley, 
by the term Ordinary Trade is 
meant a Weaver ^ at Ediirbmgh, the 
Slime expression meun;; cither a VrHer 
or an Advocal. 
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In his next edition, he must really * 
^iye US some aecoust, and a few well- 
authenticated instances of Second 
Si^hty which has been improperly 
overlooked by him ; for what Dr 
dohnaOD bdieved must not be slight- 
cd. , 

We recommend to him the peru- 
sal of Collins’ Ode to Dr Carlyle, 
and the late lamented Lord Kenned- 
(ler 8 addition to it, oti Highland 
Superstitions. The last of them par- 
ticularly abounds with information ; 
as for the first, it is much more 


poetical than peraptcuoua, and has 
added nothing, which we can discover 
at least, to the knowledge previously 
possessed on its subject. We advise 
our Author to pursue hk research, 
(^nd shall bo> happy to see him again 
^fore us. Next jaunt he takes to 
his mountain clients, we trust he 
will find leisure to do so ; and that 
from their proofs and protests, deeds 
and deelaratioDs, tacks, taihies, and 
testaments, he may spare a little time 
for their Feys and thw Fairies, their 
Witches and their Warlocks^ 


99ictt il^Igrimase* 

Canto IF» 


Dan left Montiose quite cocker'd up in 
spirits, 

Having no small opinion of the people 
Wj^o had distinguish’d well his passing 
merits, 

(And he who there reaps honour does 
nut reap ill :) 

Tlic echo of his tnumph gave some queer 
hits 

Upon his heart, when parting from the 
steeple, 

Which happen’d at that time of his ex- 
istence 

When he was from the borough six miles 
distance-— § 

That is, two miles from Brechin, where 
he view’d ^ 

A scene most aptly suited to the paintoir,^ 
And also to my muse ; but notions crude 
Have tended (most unluckily) to taint her x 
There run the Grampians, lofty, tirm, 
and rude, 

With to])3 that in the distant sky were 
fainter 

Here Brechin smiles with tenements and 
towers. 

Streams, meadows, gardens, rocks, and 
^ shady bowers. 

ancient and most reverend city. 
Having been once a famous bishop’s see; 
Hut tlien, you know, our forefathers’ com- 
mittee 

(Icnouticed th* ecclesiastical degree ; 

And yet theiakSpoliation was a pity, 

Tiiey might have pruned, and not cut 
down, the tree ; — 

In Brechin, Maiton Dieuy with ruin'd 
„ gabd, 

Bkuses the horse, and, thcrefore---is a 
stable ! 

The finest view of Brechin may be got' 
l*^roi)a a soft rising ground beyond the 
bridge, 


Where you may see the country, every 
spot. 

And the town rising up a sudden ridge ; 
The castle, old cathedral, and what not, 
And the spire's griffin ’minish’d to a 
midge ; 

Then, as 1 said before, tlie lofty Gram- 
pians 

Protect the distance like stout Highland 
champions. 

Dan and his servant view’d this pleasant 
scene, 

So did the Gulloch and John’s charger 
view it ; 

Some folks may have their doubts, but 
what 1 mean 

Is, they’d an opportunity to do it* 

The cavalcade, fond to proceed, I ween. 
Rode to the town, and Joyfully march'd 
through it. 

Yet not with all those special marks of 

Which.ipaced in the forom Cantu’a 
Story* 

With aR the Gulloch’s highly-spurr’d 

ydocity, 

Dan hasten’d to the inn, and there he 
fbund, 

(Besides a luncheon) a gi jat curiosity— 
A man' of genius worth ten thousand 
pound! 

A gentleman, indeed,, whose shvdwd pre- 
cocity 

Had well been pcov'd by volumes large 
and sound ; 

9^ neither as a wit nor a grammarian, 
But as a clever, subtile antiquarian. 

Who, when a little boy, scarce fit (br 
school, 'A 

Delighted to retain within pr trust 
That winch is spent by any other fool, 
To wit, a fine collection of bright dusi ,* 
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This last 'wrord has two meanings, by tiie 
rule 

Of mother tongue or slang; -it may be 
rust. 

It may be gold, or silver too, and 1 know 
That this man lov'd both old and mo- 
dern rtiino. 

Besides a good acquaintance with the 
sciences, 

Fainting and heraldry, he was a man 
Whose fathers had made very good al- 
liances 

With the fair daughters of each Highland 
clan; 

Therefore he had tiie strength of their 
defiances 

United in himself, and laugh’d at Dan, 
Who, though an antiquarian, seem'd to be 
Without a long and glorious pedigree. 

He told his own as follows : (you'll ex- 
cuse, 

Sweet readers, what I've now to lay be- 
fore ye ; 

Because the special forte of my poor muse 
Is to relate a lineal kind of stoiy : 
Doubtless you may have better things to 
choose. 

And finer tkles with brighter beams of 

glory; 

But that's no reason you should treat 
your bard. 

His pilgrim and acquaintances, loo hard.) 

When Alpine, king of Scotland, led to 
battle 

A host, to take the Pictish land by force, 
After preliaiinary noise and rattle, ^ 
Which a good veteran reckons things of 
course; 

Fate, when she saw that the Piets’ plum- 
age sat ill, 

Came from a wood in shape of several 
horse t 

The Scots, alarm'd no doubt, ran to and 
fro, 

As emmets on an ant-hill wodld, you 
know. 

Well, this same skirmish happen’d near 
Dundee, 

1 think i' the year eight hundred thirty 
four; 

Poor Alpine tried in vain to run or flee, 
As well you may suppose as many more ; 
They took him to the stump of some old 
tree, 

And sapp'd its dry roots with his royid 
gore; 

Killing this monarch of the Caledonians 
As we would hang thieves, robbers, and 
bezonij|n^ ! 

This Alpink left liehind two princely sons, 
Kenneth the one, andBcrcndeth the other, 


Not tliat he had not several little ones. 

But these 1 mention had the self-same 
mother ; 

His daughters ('twas the fashion) were 
made nuns. 

And a wolf swallow'd the remaining bro- 
ther ; 

Kenneth receiv’d the crown as thf elder 
boy, 

And all the people bellow'd loud for joy. 

He swore against the Piets with dreadful 

fuiyi 

And when he saw his nobles were not 
pliant, 

(His nobles may be here suppos'd the 

j“*y» 

And then, you know, the kingdom is his 
client,) 

Brave men,” he cried, “'I come here 
to assure ye. 

That though yc had the sinews of a 
giant. 

Unless our favour swi^s your wise ma- 
jority, 

I^dence may reasonably cry, good-mor- 
row t’ ye 1” 

This would not do : so in the dead of 
night, 

All for the nonce of his most ardent 
wishes 

He gets some ghosts, most hideous to the 
sight. 

Cover'd with skins and scales of certain 
iishes ; % 

Salmon, and cod, and haddock, shining 
bright, 

(And looking temptingly when on the 
dfbhes ;) 

These ghosts, all glitt'ring like a lump of 
phosphrous, 

Or like fair Hero's lanthorn near the Bos- 
phorus, 

Came to the chambers of the sleeping 
peers, 

Each muttering through a hollow twisted 
horn ; 

The awful oracle so struck their eara^ « 

That ne’er a wink of sleep had 
morn ; 

They swore they never felt before such 
fears 

Even since the blessed day that they 
were bom ; ^ 

Kenneth was pleas'd tlmt things so patly 
tallied, 

And rais'd his standard, and his army 
rallied. 

But sta}^— I’m wrong : I'll follow fro^ 
the root 

This lineal tree, and only take a grapple 

Of any thing that looks like tempting firutt^ 

Just as a thirsty boy would eat an apple : 
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But if you bawl out to me, then I*m mute, 
i^N the old woman who shcwM Roslin 
Ctiupel ; 

Or clsc,^ke her, when interruption's 
grinning, 

1 inuat begin again at the beginning. 

Now for it I Berendeth soon took a wife, 
And running from her t' wards the Pic- 
tisli aimy. 

In the iirst bickering he lost his life, 

Which made his widow sad, his brother 
barmy : 

Says he, My sister, get thee hence to Fife, 
For these our noisy liattlcs will alarm ye.” 
I'hc lady then retired to Kdcn water. 

And in her munsioa there she bore a 
daughter. 

This daught^ was a charming maid at 
twenty, 

Having upon her face the rose and lily ; 
Flowers that were quite suilicient to con- 
tent ye, ^ 

Sore-liver’d ladies of the daflbdilly : 

Of course she soon had beaux and lovers 
plenty, 

Handsome and ugly, rich, poor, wise, and 
silly ; 

But she, overlooking these, bestow’d her 
beauty 

Upon the laird of Dalts<— a name quite 
new t’ye. 

The house of Dolts was honour’d with 
two imps, ^ 

I’he one a most unshapely sort of fellow. 
Who, w'hen you cast on hiiiwa casual 
glimpse “ ;,,f 

Beminded you of some huge violoncello 
The other’s joints were nimble as a 
shrimp’s, 

And he did dress so well in fine prunello. 
That a rich lady sought him for her lord. 
And he had soon ten children round his 
board: 

Fight died in battle, and one died in bed ; 
Hlury, you see, that makes our stanzas 
glorious ; 

for my port, talking of the dead, 
great notion of your death victo- 
rious ; 

To ])inc, and bleed, and lay your dying 
head 

U|ion a turf, your requiem Brosty Boreas ; 
Honour, as Fatetafi* says is yours indeed. 
But, “ can you feel it ? Ko”»Proceed, 
proceed. 

The sole remaining scion was a stripling 
Of no great promise, take my word upon 
it ; 

lilt chief fault was an ardent love of tip- 
,, P'»ngi 

I iw tidiich he sold house, Tands, coat, 
sword, and bonnet : 


*Ti8 no long process, when the throat 
wants rippling; 

Less time than centuries has often done it : 

1 had forgot to tell, this youth was father 
To an old woman, or a young one rather ; 

But she grew old, yet not before her 
wedding, 

Which happen’d in the earliest month of 
Autumn : 

Then a proud Dane, his native soldiers 

heading, 

Sought some Scots noblc-.-but in vain he 
sought him. 

This girl was in a liay-ficld, and while 
tedding. 

Turn’d up a rick ; the son of Lochliu 
caught him, 

For be (the Scotsman) there had made 
'his bed in, * 

And he (the Dane) married the lucky 
maiden. 

His third son was a non-descript in person. 
Whose body was in shape must like a liis- 
ard; 

But were the willing Muse t* attempt a 
verse on, 

I fear ’twould stick within the reader’s 
gizzard ! 

What would a lord and lady say, if their 
son 

Was call’d an ugly monster, and a wiz- 
ard ? 

Yet, sooth to say, this man of artful mind 
Kept shops in Norway— where he sold 
the wind. 

He loved — but whom I sha’n’t pretend 
to say, 

Except that wizards should be wed to 
witches ; 

However, in his snug AColian way. 

He left his heir a heavy bag of riches ; 
Ife let them out to #py the light of day. 
By opening fVequehily his father’s stitclwa ; 
At lust be took his money to the capital 
Where soioie new-gathered friends contriv- 
ed to snap it all. 

The Danish capital, you know, I mean ; 
There is a waltz so named : but, ne’er 
mind that : 

Well, at an age not much above mnetcen. 
He went in search of Fortune, that old 
cat ; 

Having all Germany^und Prussia seen. 
And learn’d in Ftiince their free and 
% easy chat, 

He came to England, where he liv’d full 
forty yean 

And heard great Canute scold his flatter- 
ing courtiers. 

His son fbund favour in a lady^s eyes 
Who had a fine face and a deal of money ; 
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Tkf fawrlt ^ ter the tetter prim 
Being of industry the veiy honey : . 

The other is mere wax, of difflsBent Byes, 
And shapes vermieular aa macaroni t 
The dyes are red, or green, off white like 
paper, — 

The shapes a doll, a candle, oy a Uper. 

Sweet ladies ! 1 have got no quizzing- 
glass, 

Nor do 1 mean to ogle your ftihr fhces, 
For 1 abominate that foppish. 

Who praise you first, then mo& fha with 
grimaces ; 

I am a simple bard : well, let that pass, 
For I must push on with my lineal traces : 
Lo, then, thy husband's lady lived to see 
Her great-grand-children climbing round 
her knee ! 

One fought a glorious battle, and did won 
it. 

For which great action he was made a 
knight ; 

And then his wife was lady in a minute. 
By a known rule of privilege and right : 
One fiesh, you know, there's no chicane 
within it ; 

E xalt the one's, you raise the other's plight ; 
For man and wife, oh anfaent days ! as ye 
saw. 

Were not like little children playing see- 
saw* 

Thdr second son, black 4is a chimney- 
sweeper, 

Bold as a game cock, saucy as a goose, 

A nimble runner and a better leaper, 
W^ne'er his legs and passions were let 
loose; 

He fitter, as you see, for some goal-keeper. 
Married the great-grand-daughter of the 
Broee, 

(Though in her genealogioal chronology 
Tlie priest was absent ^ must ac- 

knowledge ye«) 

This fruitfhl lady had Us mati);;||^ 

As ever had the wife of heal^,rjft0man ; 
Supposing they had double-bairemidguns, 
They might have shot about throe-score 
of foemen ; 

But they were shot themselves (you'll 
pardon puns), 

Some by lan arrow, others by a woman ; 
The former found the waapbn Death's s^ 
seasoners. 

The latter liv'di, and took the en'n^ prison- 
ers. , 

The first of sweet captives wm so hant** 
some, 

That she become her lord^i delight and 
joyt 

The second ;;brought with her very 
grand sirni. 

Twelve hundred merits, (in our days biri 
ft toy ;) 


Tke third one gave her huabaitd, for a ran- 
som, 

A present of a fine stout heaitfay boy. 

Who married at a proper age oC life, 

Whose daughter was a thriftk^ scold- 
ing wife. 

Her great-grandson was godijr— that's tu 
> say • 

He was a round^head^ but his Jiead was 
long, 

SliBp'd like that animal's which oft doe«i 
bray 

A most uncouth and unharmonioiis song ; 

He fought, preach'd, drank, pray'd, swore, 
and bless'd for day, 

And growing popular with the holy throng. 

He gave his son a long nquie, near the 
same as 

Barebone's, and altogether quite as fa- 
mous. 


This stripling with the long name threw it 
off, ^ 

And with it threw the round -head and 
fanatic ; 

Just as a man his coat-of-mail would doii' 

Whene'er he feels himself somewhat scU 
atic ; 

He learn'd his fkther's coriier-rant to 
scoff, 

And turn'd so cavalier, and ckc prelutic, 

That he was made a dean, and really 
reckon'd 

Fit for a mitre, by King Gharles the Se- 
cond. * 


’^daughl 


A 


next appear'd, who was suc- 


By one eriio made his patrimony poor ; 

And, t6 make up the fortune which he 
needed. 

He bail’d King James tfae.Eight at his own 
door ; 

He joined with Mar, and shared the deeds 
which he did. 

And fell at last i' the field of Sherra 


Muir, 'jf*. 

Leaving his heirs in ix>verty*s barq. 
To think of their lost title, 
motto. 


:tfN 


Their prudence was the moth's, and they 
did tlirive 

As does that insect when its wings are 
burp'd, * 

For running foremost, at the Forty-five, 
All their proud schemes of glory were o'er- 
tiirned ; ^ 

Three only out of nine were left alive, 
Six in CnUoden’s fatal field inurned ; 

One went to Sweden, where (hiS prW fo 
bolster) 

The king cie&ted him Knight of th» Pole- 
star. 



Dm 


Roader, (yaax patienoe wins my pnte,) *tit 
curious 

To trace one's fathers doiin from times 
so old. 

And to observe the fights and quarrels 

Wlllilll^theyJiiave shar’d, like heroes firm 
and bw: 

As for ourselves, we seem a breed quite 
spu^uB, 

Of whom no deed of moment can be 
told : — 

I said oursdvcs^l mean the generation 

That lives in this and every other nation.” 

Dan was delighted with this long recital, 

(More than my gentle readers are, per- 
haps ; 

But then they |nay obtain a small requital 

For all thiSv'tash, by a few pleasant 
naps ;) 

Dan wish’d to search for fotherk) buy a 
title, 


It camh in arndes ft«n our cmtinoal Iwtdt 

Things which we knew of only In tIM 
ghost? 

We had our dans before ; but when so 
danti’d, 

As when in Embro’ lately, in one host ? 

Like their ownUrisk, and their muntain 
fairy. 

Uprose Brcadalbin, Athole, and Glangaiy : 

All had^^hadges in their caps todanglo^ 

Emblelii^^^ ^ce, and wild, and warUks 

■: meiti ' 

Which, spotted with the blood of some 
rude wrangle, , 

They pluck’d up fir^Ui desert, hill, or 
glen ; 

The mountain-trees, heath, grass, and 
even tangle, 

Nodded in bonnets, for the Strange's ken ; 

Not shewn that day for enemy's defiance. 

But mix'd and twin’d in loyalty's alliance. 


Examine into hcraUry aiidjpaps, 

Fiiiher in high Auld Reekie or Edina— 
That huge black tea-pot and fidt triqr of 
china* 

The Castle is suppos'd to be the spout, 
Particularly so if it is smoking, 

And then at* Giles’s is the top, no doubt. 
And, I think, put enough to wave all 
joking: 

The rest o’ the simile I can’t find out. 
Which, you will own, is something like 
provoking ; 

Unless we call old Roly rood the handle— 
But this may be interpreted as scandaL 

Edina’s like twelve tea-cups, neatly placai|/, 
Quite parallel, and rang’d in dad^ ro#|' 
Between whose edges easily is ihlced 
Prince’s, and George’s, andQueen%sbeets, 
you know ; 

The gilded margins (if with gilt they’re 
graced) 

Will answer for some ornament q|r shew $ 
And you may make cream-pot and sugar- 
bason 

To stand for church, or— may ask 
• ^ ^e mason. 

I ii^that Dan was rather in the humour 
Of pushing on to Edinburgh, and then 


All^have their pibrochs, gud their marches 
merry, 

Their reels, strathspeys, their dance, and 
what not. 

As other nations have their hey-down- 
derry, 

Sonata, waltz, concerto, and gavotte ; 

But these, though foie, can never warm 
or stir ye 

With such apuVseof lifeas thosefaavegot— 

“ CampheUsare cominff^ JtoP'* the “CVwrir- 
ronkmn^^ 

And UoihiemuTcw^^ charm the Ci^o- 
nians. 

Th^ welcom'd George with Charlie’s 
rebel airs, 

Airs that once cost a death withinji halter. 

But now the royal smile these f^s re- 
pairs. 

And makes (he kniftkilusidan qa defaulters 

(1^ m^kiifh have oltea said their 

steps that erst wss^ PagiUi 

'Tisv^ right: ourKinghas got the thistle 

And throne of Stuart!— let him have 
the whistle. 


To satisfy bis growing Boca/ tumour. 

And be made known to scientMic men \ 

Of course his deeds would make a nine 
days’ ruir«ur. 

And he subjected to the tongue and pen: 

He own’d he rather would wear flighland 
tartan, 

Than have been born a Roman or a 
Spartan. 

The tartan— oh ! when, by the King's 
command, 

(His geeptre’s magic, man's invidious 
boast,) 

VOt. XII# 


Avauiilt, ye vague digressions ! 1 see 

Dan rising nimblif hrm his tiaontidetable. 
And down the stairs he hastes with happy 
glee, • 

^d runs precipitaaHlr to the stable, 
Wi/t for his horse, and pays the hostler's 
fee, 

And mounts his beast as quick aq he Is' 
able ; 

The gontleman, the bostlpr^* and good 
John, > 

Were up to things,” and aaw Dan 
safely on ; 


G 
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That upon a horse of blood and 
spirits, 

And limb and mettle for a good long race, 

With other qualities, and high*prized 
merits. 

Which knowing jockeys in their features 
trace ; 

And as a horse, you know, oft-times in- 
herits 

A partial longing for his dweUing^plkce, 

*Twa8 so with this ; of Aberd^st native. 

Whose motions governed that In the 
dative. ' ' 


No sooner was our pilgrim on his back, 

Than with a spring, both sudden and 
elastic. 

He bounded like a deer before the pack, 

And clean'd the alleys by his efibrts 
drastic ; 

Boys shouted, woin^ scream'd, and whips 
did crack. 

Which made the courser kick in mode 
fantastic ; 

The gentleman, and John, and all the 
fellows, 

With laughing madia their lungs all pairs 
of bellows. ^ 

ban pass'd like lightning on through 
Trin’ty Muir, 

Leap'd the toll-gate, as dog would leap a 
harrow; 

Then onward, till he thought himself se- 
cure 

At a farm-house, 'mong cows, calves, 
pigs, and farrow ; 

But still tlie courser ran, and pass'd the 
door, 

And shot along an avenue like an arrow ; 

Then o’er the North Esk bridge, and with 
a j«k, 

Soon gave Don Duife a view of Laurence- 
kirk : 


'Tis femed for making snuff-boxes, but I, 
Something like Dan, have littfe^^e to 

The best proof of their qualtty^ii Ib'j^y 
The first time that you chance to pass 
that way : 

Drumlithie soon set up the hue and cry. 
And fain would make our luckless Gilpin 
stay ; 

'Flic weavers cried to one another,' “ See 


yon— 

That hurried madman ? Losh ! he rides 
like John.” : , 


The distance from Drumlithie to Stone- 
haven 

May be— it matters not— for thesmft 

hOTM.' 




Made it but one hour's ride;— a kite or 
raven 

€ould not in less time measure such a 
course. 

Oh, that this mad Bucephalus had the 
spavin !” 

Cried Dan, still bridling Mm uflBall 
his force ; ' 

But all in vain ; he very soon was seen 
Within ten minutes' ride of Ab^een ! 

And there he landed, ruin’d, shent, and 
batter'd, 

His body bruis'd, and soften’d to a jelly. 
His notions and ideas flown and scatter’d. 
And sad and sore in spirits, let me tell 
ye; 

As for his raiment, it was so bespatter’d. 
And worn, somehow, to threads of ver- 
micelli, 

That it was requisite to get a new one— 
1 mean a pair— to substitute the ruin. 

Ob fond desue to vie'w fine rural scenery. 
And wander o'er the bosom of a nation 
Iti search of manufactures and machinery. 
Clapping the hand of joyous admiration ! 
Weeping to see old bishopric and deanery 
Cast to the ground, (thosa^tqods to our 
salvation,) ' 

Lookingat caverns, rocks, streams, towns, 
and palaces— 

Thinking of Burnses, Knoxes, Bruces, 
Wallaces— 

Oh, worst of follieS !” — but be could 

' no more, 

For by this time he calmly fell asleep, 
Frov'd by the echoes of a nasal snore, 
Which <4fne from a sad bosom, loud and 
deep.— 

Meantime, 'tis fit to say, nit/ song is 
o’er ; 

My rhyme, I mean, for I have fail'd to 
keep 

My promise with the reader ; pray thee, 
pardon 

A fool, wha^B his. wilderness a garden. 

I stop, however, only, first, to see '5. 

How a discerning public” treat this 
sample ; 

And, secondly, if Dl, that 1 may be 
Warn'd and prepar'd for silence by th' 
example ; 

A little praise will be enoffgh for me— 
To be the rage nine months is fame most 
ample; 

But then, you know, if they reject this 
article, 

1 cannot— will not write another particle 



im:^ 


Mnwi^tous 
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ANOKYMOCTS L1T£BATUE£. 


No. 

MK EDITOR, 

HpiAf in the whole range of 
yonrVcqtttlntance, there is not a 
single he tliat lovetli his native land 
more afibctionatcly than 1 do^ nor 
one thal calleth to mind the scenes 
of his childhood more frequently ; yet 
have 1 great cause to be ^ankful 
that my heart refuseth not to receive 
kindly impressions on this side of 
the Tweed ; and^ between you and 
me, it is now pretty rith in that re- 
spect, because there certainly never 
was an oudandish man that had 
greater cause to extol Southern be- 
nevolence. 

Ever since the destructive ftre at 
Millennium, int^bask^ and store 
have teemed with^mnoance of crea- 
ture comforts. Geese, tUrkies, game, 
venison, hams, cheeses, and every 
other munchabl(‘, that causeth the 
belly to i^joice and the lips to 
smack, havie been forwarded to Mrs 
Vandervrow*s, by Englishmen of all 
creeds, both religious and political ; 
and now that the mental benevo- 
lences, transmitted from Nithsdalc, 
have made sucK a mighty noise in 
this lower vrorld, these worthy Sax- 
ons, in imitation of their Northers^ 
brethren and sisters, have begun tQ 
supply my literary larder also. • I re* 
ceived a packet yesterday amnoon, 
by the Lincoln mail, containing a 
queer story, the which 1 herewith 
inclose for your perusal. The intro- 
ductory epistle that accompanied it 
is also a curiosity, and would have 
been transmitted for publication, but 
there are certain passaggoii extolling 
)Qe to the skies for taste ikbd talent, 
that ’Modesty sayeth I really do not 
possess ; and 1 am therefore of opi- 
nion, that ray safest plan will be to 
suppress every syllable thereof, ex- 
cept the latter end, which is alto- 
gether unexc^tionable. The writer 
concludeth thui^ But, thank God, 
all these prejudices are now most 
happily removed, and a North Bri- 
ton may walk the streets of Lincoln, 
iltorning, noon, and night, without 
falling in with a single citizen fool- 
ish enough to say * D — ii your 
^cotqh eyes.* Of a truth, Mr Kil- 
Jigrew, we^looked upon the way. 


VI. 

faring Scotsmen with visuals sitnilar 
to those used by the Egyptians when 
contemplating a swarm of locusts 
about to hive on their cultivated 
fields ;.4md 90 completely were oqjr 
faculties Uhder the influence of na- 
tional diiidike, that we actually asso- 
ciated for the purpose of annoying 
your countrymen by every means we 
could devise. Our Clergy assailed 
them with sly wipes from the pulpit ; 
our Magistrates administered jus. 
tice agreeably to Act of Parliament, 
whenever a Sandy McGregor or a 
Duncan Campbell msLtie his^appear- 
ance in the nabiliments of an evil 
doer, and even scrupled not to give 
the law a bit of a twist, in order to 
make it bear more effectually on the 
pannePscase ; whiUtOta Johnny Baws 
were not idle in pelting the breek- 
less loons with epithets that neither 
types nor scribbling-tools, it is to be 
hoped, will ever commit to foolscap. 
But it pleased Providence to send 
that roost wonderful and singularly 
discreet man, Saunders Waumpkrey, 
the pedlar, amongst us, to remove the 
film from our eyes, and illumine our , 
benighted minds. He put up at the 
€h>at Inn, where one of our annoy- 
ance-committees usually met, and 
luckily mistaking the club-room for 
his bed-chamber, beipg rather near- 
sighted, Mr Waumphrey lifted the 
latch, walked in^ bolted the door, and 
set do^n his |Mick, before he was, 
awar^,^%ein^ an intruder ; but Mr 
Rsi^^pEslidlin, the chairman, soon 
let fim know that he stood in the 
presence of Lincolnshire 
Well, Sawney,"quoth Ra^h, what 
have ye got for sale — curry-combs 
and Edinburgh ointment, I pre- 
sume ?’* ** Likely enough/* said Tim 
Joskin. The land is so infested 
with Northern interlopers, and every 
man’s hide in sudl^:is fidgetty condi- 
that brimsme is bought up 
^th avidity, and scratching tools are 
become saleable commodities. Good 
Lord deliver old England from the 
pest !*' Dem all outlm^h ver- 
min, say I, and make thm turnspits 
in old Cloven-foot*s kitchen,*' voci- 
ferated Mr Deputy Swaggler, as he 
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daAM his fn^ under the grate; 
^ why the devil don’t they itav at 
home^ and pick aheeps'^dieads ia mdr 
smoky shealine p Was I in his Ma« 
jetty’s shpeSf never a Scot of them 
should dud^est for the sole of his 
fyot in finglidi ground." 

// Gentlemen/' said the pedlar. 
With great composuie of countenance, 

it clearly appesns unto nae-t^t the 
causes o' Scotch emigration are very 
imperfectly understood ; and if yell 
<m(y ha’e the gudeness to listen wi' 
attentioni I’ll endeavour to mak' ye 
rise up wiser men than ye sat down." 
We certainly are an uncouth, hairy- 
minded people, Mr Killipew, jealous 
of our birthrights, and more stiff- 
necked than the wild ass’s colt ; hut 
kindly ^positioned withal, fond of 
fair play, and inclined to furnish our 
inteliectual warehouses with whol^ 
some knowledge: consequently tne 
pedlar’s proposal was received very 
favourably indeed. We declared 
unto him, copjunctly and severally, 
that pack and person would be suf- 
fered to depart in peace, hale and 
harmless, notwithstanding any un- 
pleasant truths he might have occa- 
sion to make manifest ; and on the 
atrepgth of these our solemn assu- 
rances, Mr Waumphrey advanced his 
right foot somewhere about half a 
pace before its companion, planted 
tlie knuckles of bis left hand im- 
mediately above the hip joint, which 
certainly is the most graceful of all 
oratoriw positions, and having mo- 
tioned with hisl^ht to obtain sQence, 
a boon that was very readily granted, 
he spoke as follow^ word for word : 

1* the first place, my it 

known unto you, that the 
impetus o’ the plaij^t we> inlmi%^ as 
it whirls about pn its axletM irae 
West to East, naturally inclines eve- 
ry particle o’ loose matter to hirzle 
awa’ towards the Equator, and in 
consequence thereof, a’ the bodies on 
our hemisphere that ha’e legs to no 
on, are impeUed Southwards more or 
less ; but, luckily for poor auld 
land, there are certain localities thi^t 
in BOine measure counteract the afoTO- 
said impulse, otherwise sW ymu'd 
soon ^ childless. Many o' her grave 
bairnSy.^ntrive.tQ withstand it by 
clii^ng ti'i^ltirk; itheto a 
cauld shift to|bide at hamc, by keop-^ 
ing a gude ^pp'the weel-hain^d 


•gear their fathers, mithert, uncles, 
and aunties, left behint them ; and 
not a few, to their credit be it spo- 
ken, are withheld by the attraction 
o’ green hills, bloomy glens, ^^Un 
burns, and trysting 
the hapless residue are^pInnpBted 
to put a dean sark i’ #teir ^uch, 
and tak’ the gate, staff in hand. 
Hence it is ev^ent, that Scotsmen 
are impelled Southward by a power 
not to be gainsaid, and ye may there- 
fore just as weel save yoursel’s the 
trouble o' throwing stumbling-blocks 
i' their way, ^because Nature will 
ha’e her ain gate, in spite o' your 
teeth. But there is also a local, or 
secondary cause, that fetches very 
many North Britons acress the 
Twe^. ' In this blessed country, 
where cordial gin, rich compounds, 
and strong^waters,/)’ every denomi- 
nation, are qbaffed but o* pint stoups, 
and ither dtinking-vessels, by word 
o' mouth, it may weel be supposed 
that the national intellect is reduced 
many degrees below Pi|pf ; and in 
order that ye may compre- 

hend how the depreciation is brought 
about, and also in what manner it is 
remcdietl, aftendc:: mmx, as llominie 
Monkland said to Robin Wigbtman’s 
ass, and I’ll ende^^our to make it 
appear as plain as a pyke, staff." 

Having thus far acquitted himself, 
tapur entire satisfaction, Mr Waum- 
phrey, proceeded to sketch a couple 
of veS8i^& on the sanded floor, with 
the tip of his ellwand, — connected 
them together by means of a stop- 
cock, at least the semblance of one, — 
marked the said vessels E and S, for 
distinction’s sake, — and continued 
his very erlifying. discourse in these 
words : Nlfw, gentlemen, ye clear- 

ly see hoip the twa kingdoms axfi 
connected thegether, and pcrceiv04he 
means whereby a free intercourse is 
main toioed bet w^n them . 1 1 is there- 
fore my intention to demonstrate, i' 
the first place, how baneful causes 
produce ill-conditioned ^ffects, then 
prove the. absolute ne.^sity o’ Nor'* 
land emigration, likely enough 
conclude, by iUustiratiiig the sub- 
ject wi a wheen practi^ observa- 
tions. >Xhae preliminaries bieing sei- 
^d, we'll dismiss the who^ clah-^ 
jampliry o’ speculative arguments, 
aiid proceed lo demonstration. , ^uto 
t]||lS vessel £, by means ^ajugi do- 





canter^ Jorara^ or any other conl^ 
nieiit utensih pour a sufficient quan- 
tity o' Auld Tam Yorkshire Stingo, 
and Barclay's C^nuiiie, whose praise 
is Ihe theme o' every living language, 
anH tfa^^telleotual matter therein 
ccmiPlhdl^ll become rariSed, and 
a pakial IMicuum the consequence 
thereof Now, in order to renovate 
the oentots, and save the vessel it- 
sel' frae being squeezed as ilat as a 
pancake by the external atsmosphere, 
that prewes wi’ a density o' fifteen 
punds averdupois, or thereabouts, on 
every superficial inch^ open the cora- 
munication-cock vvi* your finger and 
thumb, and a’ the unsophisticated in- 
tellect contained in S will immediate- 
ly put itsel* in motion, and conti- 
nue to fiow into its Southern neigh- 
bour, until the twasome are what we 
ca’ in a state o' e^ilibri]|pi. There’s 
nae fear o' S becmhifijf^ bankrupt, 
sae lang as she continues to procreate 
wit and wisdom faster than Charlie 
Barclay can brew, and Jamie Booth 
distil. Haying now pointed out the 
evil iiiflujl^cb o' Auld Tam and his 
friends, and clearly demonstrated the 
absolute necessity o' keeping the cock 
oj)cn, ril e'en fa^ to, wi' leave o' the 
company, and offer a few remarks by 
way o' supplement." 

The lim^ of a letter, Mr Killi- 
grew, will not admit of our transmit* 
ting one fiftieth part of the wisdotnj 
imparted to us by your most excellent 
countryman, and we therefore beg 
leave to state, generally, that the 
Wanmphronian Philosophy hath ef- 
iectualiy eradicated illiberal preju- 
dice, in which this city abounded, 
root and branch. Our ** Scotch An-* 
iioyaiicc- Clubs," as they were for- 
merly called, are now dEenmninated 
' •Caledonian Prater nitietf^' and eve- 
ry member binds and obliges him- 
self to encourage the importation of 
North Britons, by 'every means in 
his power. As a proof of our good 
will, the committee, on hearing of 
your great 1(^, commanded me to 
make out a cirai^stantial account of 
wliat came to pMs in this city a few 
years ago, and send it to Millcnniuni 
without delay, in order that they 
might enjoy ttie satisfaction of con- 
tributing, though in a very small de- 


* W Tom, a cant phnttc for hrani 

cordial gin, ^ J 


gre^ to the itttdleetual comllks of 
an unfortunate Scotsman. Though 
a leaiiing man in the committee, it 
psina me to say, that 1 can neither 
read nor write, because t^ese essen- 
tial acoomplii^mentB were scouted 
before Saunders Watimplirey came 
amongst us ; but my son, Bmnaby, 
la a decentiah scribe, and site at my 
elbow ibh club-nighte, which enables 
me to fill 'honourable situation I 
now hold with tolerable credit. SiiH 
cerely widiing that the inclosed li- 
terary raite may be of service, and 
afford amusement to your public 
friends, 1 beg leave to subscribe my- 
self, for the Goat-Inn Caledonian 
Fraternity, 

Dear Ktlliorew, 

‘ Thine for evermore, 

hi» 

i Hodge X Shehwin, Seerdary. 

mark. 

And in humble imitation of our 
very good friend, Mr Hodge Sher- 
win, Secretary to the Goat- Inn Cu- 
ledonlan Fraternity, I also beg IcaVe 
to subscribe myself. 

Dear Editor, 

Thine for evermore, 
Saml. Kilmgrew. 

London, 1823. 

Cbe Entters Club. 

" Ned, N^, Ned," cried the 
Porkman's wife> as she punched his 
ribs with her elbowjp Gad rabbit 
it, wont ye stir? — seven pigs ripe for 
the whittle, born beauties every 
mother's son of them. Only see how 
the drt^^atures look up the chim- 
ney, lim|ing their tails, and ionging 
to'lmf^gr She rubbed' her eyes 
until they glimmered from beneath 
their respective winkers, and dived 
under the bed-clothes, muttering as 
she disappeared, " Mercy ' On us ! 
what a strange dream !'* Ned being 
a heavy sleeper, turned him on liis 
lair, scratched his hochs, and snored 
on, withont payinj^ the smallest atten- 
tion to Mrs iti'lesS than 

half an hour Ihc^after, the Pork- 
man's wifb pe^sd his riba once mbre, 
and beseecliM hiip to pUt oh bis 
8{>ectacle8, 

it Will do your ^baciatte'ifight amkI 
to bok upon the liandsomest ^bsc 
that ever was hatdfiod ifi Lincoln- 
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shire^never did, 1 clap my eyes on 
ber marrow.” But Ned lent a deaf 
ear to his wife's entreaty, and de« 
milled himself precisely as afore- 
said. In like manner, did Mrs Fag- 
^ start in her sleep, just as Big 
Tom* was announcing the third 
hour, and called upon her husband 
to lend a hand in trussing dve of the 
loveliest ducks thatever waddled; .but 
she called in vain, for Neddy's nasal 
drone was in such excellent order, 
that he could not be prevailed on to 
lay it aside ; and when Mrs F.'s ima- 
gination was fairly delivered of its 
visionary brood, she also tuned her 
chaunter, and accompanied Ned's 
bass most melodiously, until within 
a few minutes of four o'clock, when 
another and more successful attempt 
was made to waken the Porkman. 
Mrs Faggle beheld, in the course of 
her dreaming, a couple of stately 
turkies, well feathered, and fair to 
look upon, standing by the kitchen 
range, wistfully contemplating a blue 
and white woollen string, as it hung 
before the grate ribs ; and verily be- 
lieving that the creatures secretly 
wished to be trussed and suspended 
to the roasting-peg, she arose and 
leapt on the floor, Wt unfortunately 
seizing her husband's wet boots in 
lieu of the aforesaid Norfolk volun- 
teers, Mrs F. soon became sensible 
that the porkers and poultry she had 
so very lately been in love with, were 
neither more nor less than a pack of 
illusive impost^s. Lincolnshire la- 
dies are celebrated all the world over 
for their kind-heartedness, delicate 
sensibility, purity of demeanour, and 
inviolable attachment to their liege 
lords — all which virtues w^re hap- 
pily concentrated in the person of 
Mrs Edward Faggle. She loved her 
husband most sincerely, and he, in 
return, did all that in him lay to 
make Seuky Napple, (Mrs F.'s maid- 
en name,) the happiest wife in all 
Tiiggler-lane. No stone was left 
unturned by Neddy, to find her in 
wearables meet for a Porkman's wife, 
and his praiseworthy attention to the 
mam c/tance was also very com- 
mendable. He slew, and sold early 
and late, Sunday and Saturday, ' 
church hours excepted, because it is 


Bell in Lincoln Cathedral^ said to 
be the largest in England. 


very sinful to mind our worldly con- 
cerns during divine service ; and 
Ned was a man that regularly at- 
tended public worship, after the 
manner of his forefathers. Bu ^^^n - 
like the generality of tradesmej^po 
fritter away their odd Sa^iNlth Wftrs 
at cricket, trap-ball, leap-frog, and 
other unprofitable amusements, he 
returned to the rfiop when service 
was over, and busied himself in cut- 
ting up carcases, cleaving heads, 
chopping sausage meat, and serving 
his customers ; whilst Mrs Faggle 
was no less beneficially engaged in 
making up pennyworths of pigs' fry, 
cleansing chitterlings, scalding pet- 
titoes, and bringing up her only 
child, Miss Sue, in the pure Episco- 
pal light of our holy religion. This 
latter part of her daily task was too 
frequently ^ this^ under the foot 
of poor Mrd‘“I'a^c, because little 
Seuk, though a sensible, intelligent 
girl of her age, was nevertbeleps of a 
stubbornisli disposition, peevish, ir- 
ritable, and inclined to , obstinacy, 
particularly at bed-time, %hen com- 
manded to say her prayers; and 
many a time has Neddy been called 
from the couiiter to enforce obedi- 
ence, because a father's rebuke, ge- 
nerally speaking, fqjls heavier on the 
young ear than a mother's fist. He 
usually took the child on his knee, 
and expostulated with her in this 
manner: ** D — ii thy limbs, thou 
little pouting baggage, what the 

d ^I's all this runipuring about? 

(vround thy maiTow-bones this pre- 
cious moment, or by the L — d I'll 
wring the starch out o* thy stiff 
neck.” Then followed a few slaps 
on the breech, if necessary, accom- 
panied by a fathnly curse or two, — 
discipline diat never failed of ^ bringr 
ing Miss to her senses. 1 pity the 
parents, from my soul, vrhom the 
Evil One tormenteth with obstinate 
children : but to return to Mrs Fag- 
gle. On clearly perceiving that her 
pigs and poultry were ^ all my eye, 
Betty Martin,'^ sheyt^epaired to the 
bedside, like unto Ca dutiful wife, 
whose superior wisdom is regularly 
delivered to her husband, the mo- 
ment it is hatched, in order to coun- 
sel with Neddy, and devise wavs 
and means whereby she might he 
enabled to procure an interpret|ition 
of her dreams, because mptlier Faggk 
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liR(l heard tell of the great plenty 
that Pharaoh B fat kine and well-fill- 
ed ears of corn betokened \ and was 
inclined to believe^ that the born 
beau^s> fat goose^ comely ducks^ and 
BtatiKturlaes, she had seen in her 
sie^pweifiiltlso harbingers of good 
luck. M^ith this intentj she laid vio- 
lent hands on Ned's shoulder^ and 
jogged him pretty freely for a certain 
space of time ; but the man^ as we 
before observed, being a sound sleep- 
er, and partial to nasal music, felt 
no inclination whatever to comply 
with her wishes, and therefore Mrs 
Seuky had recourse to more effectual 
means. With the freedom that mar- 
ried ladies in general consider them- 
selves entitled to exercise, she let go 
Ned's shoulder, and thummed his 
ears so very affectionately, that he 
awoke without iimre adp^^ 

Far be it from n!l<.;^mtroduce ex- 
traneous matter, however specious, 
into this narrative, when so many 
kindred facts iiitiinaiely connected 
therewith are teaziiig me to put them 
on record ; and as for recapitulations, 
no man despisetli the whole seed, 
l)reed, and generation of them, more 
than 1 do, because they make such a 
fill-tlie-field appearance. Hence it is, 
that 1 have fully niade up my mind 
to pass over the colloquial altercation 
that ensued altogether, because the 
result of it will ap])ear in due time, 
pack up my awls, and take the road 
with Mr and Mrs Faggle, heart in 
hand : so here goes. Ned padlocked 
the gate of his back premises, filled 
his hog-troughs, and unmuzzled 
Jowler^ whilst his no less careful 
wife set every breakable utensil out 
of the cat*s way, fastened her cup- 
hoards, and put on her con- 

.sij^ting of a sky-coloured bomhazeen 
gown, full flounced, and hound with 
blue satin — white dimity petticoat, 
altogether unexceptionable as to fa- 
bric, and warranted to wash well — 
light fawii-complexioned silk stock- 
ings, black velvet shoes, and pattens 
ulUched to hei^et by means of red 
1 leather tags and^lk strings, together 
With a real Dunstable J,eghorn gypsie 
hat, trimmed with scmloiied pink 
ribbons, a la Frangoisy and a double 
row of genuine amber heads about 
|n;r comely Parian- marble neck ; 
i^ory and alabaster are ilull com- 
»noii-^ace comparisons, and there- 


fore we reject them, These %r^ 
real decorations, when coupled with 
an elegant ivory-shanked parasol, and 
fashionable reticule of l^st crimson 
velvet, the former upheld by her kid- 
gloved right, and the latter dangling 
from her kid-gloved left, induced 
very many creditable jpassers by inly 
'to say, ^^Uracious me ! what a smart, 
well-drtt(^d, lady-looking woman !" 
But Neddy could never he persuad- 
ed to furnish his wardrobe with suit- 
able apparel, and tidy himself to 
Seuky's liking, owing to a clownish 
obstinacy on his part, that gave 
birth to many domestic bickerings, 
and, what is most surprising, Mrs 
Faggle, though an excellent logician, 
was uniformly worsted in every 
squabble. " Gad rot it !” Neddy used 
to say, what the deuce care 1 for 
tassel-shin'd hoots, frill'd-shirts, lawn- 
cravats, fashionable-cut coats, and 
the devil knows all what ? Hand 
down my good old rough-and-ready 
Flushing fearnought, the wrapper that 
hides all blemishes, front, flank, and 
rear; and, hear ye me, old lass, bring 
forth the hoots that neither brush 
nor blacking-hall furhisheth from 
week's end to week's end. As for a 
third day's shirt, dem the fellow, say 
1, that boggles at it. Rummage the 
drawer, Seuk, and find me the Belcher 
handkerchiff' that took home Aider- 
man Belgoit's pork chops last night, 
— ^it's good enough, in all conscience, 
for a tradesman's neck ; and lie that 
dislikes my rusty naplj^ss hat, let him 
take it off and put on a better. Ned 
Faggle's a Liiicolnsliire lad, un- 
schooled, home-spoken, and rudely- 
fashioned withal, blessed he the 
maker I but, thank God, lie can drive 
a bargain, and cut up a hog, witli 
ever a pig-johher in Fhigland, and 
that’s a bold saying." 

Having fastened the shutters, and 
locked up their shop, the worthy 
couple trudged away down the lam^, 
not hand in glove, as some people 
may he dispostd to imagine^ because 
Neddy was a full tether-length a- 
head of his wife, and might have 
been taken for any body else than 
Mrs Faggle's husband; but I was 
just going to lay hold of the finest 
allegorical conundrum, illustrative of 
conjugal attraction, that ever present- 
ed itself to the imagination of. miui, 
and certainly would have succecd^h 
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)ia^ the wayward idea of Neddy> 
napleas hat fairly driven it out of 
in y head. The courteous reader will 
therefore be kind enough to excuse 
any little deformity of style that may 
happen to appear hereabouts. Mrs 
Susan Faggle was by no means 
ash'arued of her husbapd^ either at 
home or abroad ; but women are 
weak vessels. There is a jl^sitive 
delicacy peculiar to the wlteie petti- 
coated fraternity, from the wine-mer- 
chant’s wife down to the pork-mer- 
chant’s lady, that the writer hereof 
had some thoughts of analyzing ; but, 
as it would require a much larger 
portion of ability than he can well 
afford, to do it justice, the notion, of 
course, must be abandoned, and, con. 
sequel! tly. Master Reader is at liber- 
ty to judge for himself, as to Seuky’s 
motives for following her husband at 
a shy distance, with little Miss toddlin 
in the van, dandling her doll, and 
singing like a nightingale. On ap- 
proaching the Hog hi Armour, an ale- 
house so called, famous for Burton 
Stout, Devonshire Cyder, and Maid- 
stone Gin, Mrs Tiihhf, the landlady, 
espied Seuky from the bar-window, 
threw up the sash, and made her 
obeisance ; not that the woman had 
any particular business with Mrs 
Paggle, but ladies are naturally of a 
sociable disposition ; and m hen they 
happen to descry an intimate ac- 
quaintance, seized, as the lawyers term 
it, of a new sky-coloured bombazeen 
gown, white dimity petticoat, Dun- 
stable Le}>horn, ivory-shanked para- 
sol, and crimson velvet reticule^ they 
are very apt to congratulate the own- 
er upon sight, examine the fit, fa- 
shion, and quality of her ikinjgs^ then 
praise what is praiseworthy, and 
blame what is blaineable. On Seuky ’s 
nearer approach, Mrs Tuhly accosted 
her in this fashion : Dash my wig. 
Mother Faggle, thou sports thy 
figure rarely. The prettiest hoin- 
bazeen, the handsomest gypsie hat, 
the smartest parasol, and the most 
beautiful reticule, that ever w'oman 
clapt eyes on. My stars ! who would 
not be a Porkman's lady !” But 
Mother Faggle turned the tide of 
Mrs Tubly’s astonishment into ano- 
ther channel, wdien she related her 
three dreams, and declared that Ned- 
d;^^|!ad made up his mind to have 
thm interpreted, cost what it would. 


Good gracious me !’* exclaimed the 
astonished landlady, 1 can dream 
of nothing the live-long night but 
surly brewers, growling distillers^ 
bilked reckonings, and baitedbulls 
goring the ground, and 
horns. As for geese, 
turkies, and so on — Gadmten them !’' 

Hush, hush,” quoth the Porkman’s 
wife, significantly touching her nose 
with her forefinger ; speak low, I 
beseech ye, and for Heaven’s sake 
mention not a syllable of what’s been 
said to a living soul, because, should 
it happen to travel, any body, you 
know, might go to the Wise Man, and 
pick the luck out of our fingers.’* 

Me divulge a syllable of it !” ex- 
claimed mine hostess of the Hog in 
Armour ; “ marry and grace, how 
the woman talks ! The secrets com- 
mitted to my kcemng, Mrs Faggle, 
never tra!^l'-:&/7arthor. It’s well 
known that I’m no tattler.” 

On the strength of these sayings, 
the Porkman’s consort took a hasty 
leave of Mrs Tuhly, and i||jilowcd Ned 
without delay ; but shs^Usd not pro- 
ceeded along the lane ten lengths of 
herself, before another admirer of sky- 
colourcd boinbazeen gowns, white 
dimity petticoats, gypsie Leghorns, 
^c. &c., made her appearance in the 
person of Mrs Wigly, the tripe- wo- 
man, who was even more delighted 
with Seuky ’s finery than she of the 
Hog in Armour ; and Mrs Faggle, in 
return for the many highly-finished 
compliments paid to her rigging, could 
do no less than unbosom herself to 
Mother Wigly also, concluding, with 
a facsimile of the very ap])ropriate 
admonition she had just delivered to 
mine hostess, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
mention not |t syllable of what’s 
been said to a living soul.” Lqrd 
love ye, Seuk,” quoth the vender of 
blanched intestines, I’d part with 
my right hand sooner than part with 
a secret ; and foul befal the woman, 
Mrs Faggle, that divulges what a fe- 
male friend communicates in confi- 
dence ! I’m no go^qler.” 

The Porkman’s ^ife started after 
her husband once more, and made 
good her lee-way with some difficul- 
ty, because of the many admirers of 
sky-coloured bombazeens she forga- 
thered with, to all of whom Mrs Fag- 
gle related, her three dreams, made 
known the course site and Ned^y had 
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ngrecd to steer, and earnestly beseech- wicker gate in fhmt of "his po'%tge,; 
cd her hearers not to mention a syl- ** thy face is not strange, neither ll 
lable, &c. To the honour of our thine errand unknown to me ; for the 


Higgw-lane ladies be it spoken, not 
one ^thern denied her an assurance 
^ many, 

vaBptaHly declared unto Mrs 
Kaggle, thsTt they woitld sooner forego 
the heartfelt gratiiication of filling a 
needy newsmonger *s ear, and thereby 
endure the most excruciating temp- 
tations, than betray her confidence. 

Jkit, notwithstanding all Seuky’s 
precautionary admonitions, and in 
spite of every effort used by the lane 
ladies to hold their tongues, long be- 
fore she and her husband reached 
North Carlton the whole affair had 
become town-talk. Kvery body spoke 
of Mrs Fagglc’s wonderful vision, — 
every body marvelled what might be 
the purport' theresuL-r-a n j^^very body 
knew that Ned ana jfflSIy were gone 
to consult John Goodwyn on the sub- 
ject. 'i'his provincial sage, oxwisemany 
(the title we usually confer on sooth- 
sayers of c^tijll^ction,) was visited by 
ladies and ^Intleinen of every degree, 
when hearts, head-dresses, dogs, lap- 
dogs, qui/zing-glasses, hogs, fowls, 
or property of any kind, happened to 
he missing, lie was indeed a most sa- 
gacious old lad, anti well deserved the 
many high encomiums bestowed on 
him, throughout the year, by every 
unbiassed man ; though, like unto all 
other seers, both ancient and modern, 
Mr Goodwyn’s professional abilities 
were scouted in his native village. 
The unbelieving clowns laughed him 
to scorn. The sceptical maidens call- 
ed in question tne validity of his 
mission, by hooting after him, who 
the dickins made thee a conjuror 
and gentlemen of consideration too 
frequently maltreated his person. Old 
farmer Higgins horsewhipjped the 
seer most severely for passing him 
without pulling off his hat when 
scampering home from market, and 
the Squire made out his mittimus, 
and committee) ^im to the stocks, for 
tile like unparoroable offence. But 
farmer Higgins bloke his neck three 
days thereaher at a fox-chase, and 
Squire Giblet lost his election for 
the county the ensuing summer. So 
much for maltreating a soothsayer. 

Good-morrow, fair lady,” quoth 
dohn tGoodwyn, the wise man of 
North Carlton, as he opened a little 
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spirit of divination causeth phantom- 
likenesses of the love-lorn, the de- 
spoiled of worldly goods, the dream- 
ers of dreams, and the seers of vi- 
sions, to pass before my face, when 
sleep Ispeth on men*s eyes, and dark- 
ness the ground as with a 

gartnehif." Their persons are known, 
and their secrets manifest to whom 
this gate openeth. Walk in, fair la- 
dy, and declare unto me all that is 
in thine heart.” Struck with the 
singularity of Mr Goodwyn’s address, 
and awed by his formidable whiskers, 
bushy beard, shaggy eye-brows, and 
forbidding aspect, Seuky became ra- 
ther alarmed, and beckoned Ned, 
who lagged behind her, to advance. 
He obeyed the summons without he- 
sitation, because, ivlicn Mrs Faggle 
planned the expedition, she reserved 
unto herself the honour of doing busi- 
ness with John Goodwyn, and bound 
over her husband, for reasons best 
known to the good lady herself, to 
keep at a respectful distance during 
the conference ; but in case her cou- 
rage happened to give way, it was 
then declared lawful for Neddy to 
make sail, and succour the weaker 
vessel; which he accordingly did, and 
accompanied her to the seer's office, 
where Mrs Susan Faggle truly and 
faithfully declared all that was in her 
heart. 

On receipt of Scuky's information, 
Mr Goodwyn took up his parable, 
and said, Tigs, though unclean 
beasts, are nevertheless occasionally 
permit^d to fret their hour on the 
visionary stage; and geese, of late 
years, have also made their appear- 
ance thereon. The duck waddlcth 
likewise, and turkeys, being lucky 
birds, always appear to the fortunate 
dreamer. Now, it is manifest, that 
four kinds of living creatures have 
been employed in a figurative capa- 
city, and four half-crowns, when ga- 
thered together, make just ten shil- 
lings.” 

Having accommodated Mr and 
Mrs Faggle with these sayings, John 
Goodwyn held his peace, and amused 
himself with strolling his beard. 
Ned stared at Seuky, and Seuky sta- 
red at Ned, not knowing how 
mean themselves, because neither he 
11 
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nor glie had ever been in a conjuror’s 
presence before. But won)an*« wit 
soon wakens. Indeed it is very sel^ 
dom found napping. Mrs Faggle 
unclasped her velvet reticule, and 
brought forth a whole handful of 
broad pieces, four of whom the seer’s 
yawning fur purse, that whilom ar- 
rayed the person of a special water- 
rat, incontinently gulpm f iiid iin- 
niediately thereafter John^Goodwyn 
produced his diploma, book of know- 
ledge, staff of power, and other di- 
vining implements we could name ; 
but as the curious reader is no doubt 
most anxious to enrich his mental 
library with John’s interpretation of 
Seuky’s dreams, wc purposedy pass 
them by, in order to allay liis impa- 
tience. Having delineated a sem- 
blance of her visionary ])orkers, &c., 
on the office-floor, rudely enough, 
God knows, with his incantation staff, 
Mr Goodwyn forthwith o]K'ned the 
book of knowledge, and disclosed a 
most important secret to Neddy and 
his wife. Seven pigs,” quoth he, 
make 7, the goose maketh 1 , the 
ducks 5, and the turkeys 2,” chalking 
down every figure as he named it, 
on the lid of an ancient oak chest. 
These numerals,” continued John, 
when expressed in words at length, 
make seven thousand one hundred 
and fifty- two, the luckiest number 
that ever was dreamt of — ” 1 n the 

lottery,” fjuoth Seuky, lifting up her 
hands. “ Even so, fair lady,” re- 
plied the soothsayer, as he chalked 
7152 oil the brim of Ned’s hat; now 
is the interpretation of thy dreams 
given unto thee. Hold thy tongue, 
and go thy way.” Seuky was so de- 
lighted with the idea of riding in a 
coach, and exchanging Mistress for 
Madam, that she fell on John Good- 
wyn's neck, and saluted him most 
cor^ally, then lifted up her voice to 
praise his wisdom ; but the old lad 
said, Mura, — close thy lips and be 
gone.” Not deeming it prudent to 
disobey the wise man of North Carbt 
ton, lest evil should befal their f^ood 
luck, Mr and Mrs Faggle made their 
obeisance, and departed without so 
much as bidding him good-bye. 

All yo of luunble descent, whom 
Fortune hath lifted from a low estate, 
mountefl on horseback, and dispatch- 
edWb Moll Craiikums, draw near un- 
to me, and declare how ye felt when 


she put spurs on your heels, and 
whips in your hands, and 1, in re- 
turn, will present you wdth plans and 
elevations of certain airy castletfbuilt 
by Neddy and his wife on tlie^r way 
to Higgler-laiie. Tbi^y thqliand 
pounds,” quoth Senk, tHrse- 

venth drawn ticket, fnree twenty 
thousands in the wheel, and ours the 
luckiest number that ever was dreamt 
of. Good gracious me, Ned, what a 
haul we’ll have !” But Neddy’s fan- 
cy had so far got the start of his wife’s, 
that he was absolutely looking about 
him i'or a freehold. “ There's a 
lodge,” quoth Mr Faggle, pointing 
to an elegant mansion built by '"the 
laic Jonathan Grintshmo, Ksq., with- 
in a stone’s throw off the road-si d(*, 
where a ft llow miglit Ni>end his af- 
ternoon pretty comfortably. Gar- 
den, orcliai^l .shruWiery , green-house, 
piggeries, ant^^ff^buildings of every 
description, laid out in style, and 
built most substantially. 1 should 
not mind laying down young //o/w;/*// 
fifteen thousand guineailliir the title- 
deeds.” What's yo^S^ said Mrs 
Faggle, pointing to an inscription- 
board nailed against one of the ave- 
nue trees ? ‘ This desirai)le free- 

hold residence, land-tax redeemed, 
to be disposed of apply to Clandivs 
GrhmhaWf Ksq. King’s lieneh. Ter- 
race, London, or Mr Joel Grijteh/, 
Solicitor, Lincoln.’ Zooks and dai- 
sies !” exclaimed Seuky, how the 
old Squire would stamp and swear, 
and box young spendthrift’s ears, were 
he permitted to arise, and sec Iiis 
dearly-beloved shiners squandt'red on 
gallopers, wantons, lackeys, and the 
like. O Ned, Ned, what a scatter- 
ment ! God grant that our little Sue 
may be spared, and gifted with sav- 
ing grace to make a righteous usccof 
what we’ll be enabled to leave her !’’ 

She diall never have it in her pow- 
er,” quoth Ned, smiting off* a thistle 
top with his stick, “ to squander a- 
way an estate worth that. We’ll 
convert the whole o^ur prize-mo- 
ney into freehold n^erty, and en- 
tail every fur, sticl^ and stone of it, 
in our posterity for ever.” Wisely 
B^ken,” quoth Mrs Faggle ; “ tlie 
^rl’s naturally skittish, and, if she 
live to see you and I under the turf, 
may fool away our moveableB, such 
Hs nousehedd furniture, earriagesy fa- 
mily-plate, and the like; but entailtjd 
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laud A entailkjd lAwh Seuky, niy wo- 
luaUy*' said the affectionate mother^ 
patting her child’s shoulders, be a 
;:ood|tir1, and the Lord will be with 
lliee wheresoever thou gocst.” 

llfc^this^^jraanner did the loving 
coima edp^rae, until they arrived 
within half a gun-shot of the Hog in 
Armour, wdiere a gooilly assortment of 
ac<|uaintanccs, both inside and out, 
awaited their arrival; but Mr I'ubly, 
the landlord, being a most discreet, 
sagacious, worldly-wise man, threw 
himself in the way of Ned and his 
wife before they were perceived by 
his guests, and led them, by a cir- 
euitdus route, to an inner chamber, 
where he contrived to make himself 
master of their secret belbre the first 
rumnicr of punch was tippled. Of 
a truth, mine host was a well-in- 
formed, (juick-sighted hlfde, as wc 
before hinted, ana 't!^!Ffi3?quently no 
stranger to Seuky’s fame as a dream- 
er. She had beheld, in her sleep, a 
couple of goshawks pouncing on Mo- 
ther llallqti !9 chickens, two of whom 
were clutchwby these evil birds, and 
the very next night that worthy la- 
dy’s fair daughters. Miss Poll and 
Miss Deborah, were carried oft*, bag 
and baggage, by Captain Donagliue, 
and Serjeant-inajity O’Farrel, of the 
Lurgan Rangers. She also saw, in 
a vision, the late farmer Higgins fall 
from a pale horse, and break his arm, 
— the reader already knoweth that it 
was his neck, and the edifying collo- 
4|uy distinctly heard by Mrs Faggle 
ill her sleep, between parson Tow- 
scr’s wig and the barber’s block, fully 
established her credit as a dreamer 
throughout the city of Lincoln ; so 
that, upon the whole, we cannot, with 
any propriety, call mine host and his 
fri^^nds rash, speculative men, for ta- 
ing Mr and Mrs Fuggle by the hand. 
“ I’ll tell thee, Ned,” said Mr Tub- 
ly, beating the ashes out of his pipe, 
'' what I’ve just been thinking on. 
'i'here’s me and BUI Swypas, Tim 
Fudffc^ Mat Baffg'fes, and a few more 
substantial ne^^bours, have been 
talking of laying pur mites together, 
for the purpose of buying tickets and 
shares, and if not otherwise disposed, 
we’ll admit thee and Seuk into the 
club Scot free f purchase the number 
so highly spoken of by John Good- 
wyu, |ilong with others that we verily 
believe will bring us in a few thou- 


sands, and whatever ptofit may ^ 
crue^ the one half of it shall be hand- 
ed over to thee and she, without so 
much as risking a brass fartliing.” 
I'his very gentlemanly proposal was 
accepted by Mr and Mrs Faggle, af- 
ter a little under-tone consultation ; 
and the landlord, without giving them 
time tp^ cool) introduced his good 
frienda A^eisrs Swypes, Fudge, Hag- 
gles, aiid Co. who were quite delight- 
ed with the bargain he had struck. 

Now, gentlemen,” said mine host, 

down with the dust. Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing win. You, Mat, run to 
the White Hart with my compli- 
ments, and bespeak a post-chaise; one 
or two of us must start for London 
this very night, to buy the tickets. 
Strike iron when it’s liot, say 1.” 
All present, with the exception of 
Ned and Sciiky, drew their purses, 
aiicf in live minutes the table was 
covered with gold. ‘‘ Hill Swy])es,” 
quoth mine host, thee and Tim 
had better he off', with the company’s 
leave, and go plump to Ilouland Jug- 
glum’s office — he’s tlie boy for sell- 
ing prize tickets.” This proposition 
was also agreed to without a disBeiit- 
ing voice, because the two men were 
what wc commonly call ohi files, and 
knew London well ; Bill having 
picked up a decent competency at 
tlie Golden-Cross Inn, when follow- 
ing the honourable profession of wait- 
er’s assistant, and Tim liad been no 
less successful in the very creditable 
capacity of Gentleman Usher at a 
neighbouring coach-stand ; so that 
Mr Tubly was perfectly justifiable in 
recommqjnding them as special mes- 
sengers. When our travellers had 
packed their portmanteaus, and their 
constituents made out a list of the 
luckiest numbers they could devise. 
Mat Haggles drove up to the door in 
a post-chaisc, tabled his money like 
a man, and immediately thereafter 
Messrs Swypes and Fudge set off' for 
London, to which city, for the present, 
we wish them a very pleasant jour- 
ney. ♦ 

All our play-wrights, that is to 
say, gentlemen authors who write foV 
the stage, arc fond of weaving what is 
called underplot into their pieces, for 
the purt)Ose of bringing about certain 
events ; and molcui^p exertion is no 
doubt legally admissible, othenpise 
an enlightened public would never 
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. endure it tot' a moment. We, too, 
have flomething of tlie kind to.j||fibr, 
with this slight remark, that it is a 
dowkiright truism ; whereas our play- 
wright underplots are all of them pro- 
portioned by the slide-rule, and made 
up for the penny ; consequently their 
appearance is somewhat stiffiso, and 
in many instances rather ^tawdry, 
though it must be conf^med tliat 
oertain craftsmen, we could name, 
have succeeded in copying Nature to 
a shaving. The fact we allude to is 
just this, Ben Dagffle, the street- 
keeper, was in the habit of smoking 
his pipe every night at the Hog in 
Armour, and being creditably inform- 
ed by the devil, or some of his agents, 
that Seuky's dream related to the 
State Lottery, and also that John 
Goodwyn had conjured her visionary 
pigs and poultry into No. 7152, he 
incontinently took the mail, not only 
with a guilty knowledge of the num- 
ber in question, but also of those 
whom the gentlemen were command- 
ed to purchase, and arrived at Jug- 
glum's lucky office in the very nick 
of time to see Bill Swypes depositing 
No. 7152 in his pocket-book. With- 
out betraying the smallest symptom 
of disappointment, Ben saluted liis 
fellow-citizen very cordially, bought 
a few sixteenths, and departed ; not 
. to chew the cud of Christian resigna- 
tion, but to envy and grieve at the 
good of Ills neighbour. He retired 
to the Goose and Gridiron, St. I^aul’s 
Church-yard, and there wrote a very 
long letter to his partner in iniqui- 
tous speculation, Sam Banfrstcr the 
parish beadle, advising as how that 
Messrs Swypes and Fudge had been 
rather too nimble for him, conse- 
quently their hopes of securing Mo- 
ther Faggle's dream-ticket to them- 
selves were at an end. But, after 
all,” observed the malevolent scribe, 
John Goodwyn may have misin- 
terpreted Seuky's vision, and should 
Ithe number happen to he drawn a 
blank, oh, how sheepishly some folk 
will stroak their heardk !” He then 
proceeded in the true spirit of a ma- 
lignant, deliberately to show how and 
in what manner the club-men might 
be excited to rejoice prematurely, 
and thereby dree, as Saunders Waum- 
phry expresses it, haith the skaitli 
and the scorn, should their specu- 
lation turn out unlucky. A more 


wicked epistle was never put into 
the Post-office. On receipt thereof, 
Sam Bangster proceeded to the Hog 
in Armour, called for a tummr of 
punch, and seated himself by the 
parlour fire, where Mr^^bly^^at 
Baggies, and a few frieipl; 'weti en- 
numerating the many ample fortunes 
acquired by spirited adventurers in 
the State Lottery. There's our 
friend and neighbour, Mr Alderman 
Bellgoit,” quoth mine host ; will 
any man persuade me that a tally- 
shop supports his corporation ? No 
such thing. The twenty thousand 
gold sovereigns laid down for Grub- 
by-hall Manor were never halted 
behind his counter, nor yet the twen- 
ty and five thousand flung in Miss 
Lucy's lap when Sir Julius O'Flach- 
erty solicited her hand. We all 
know tha^is weyhip dabbles in the 
Lottery.” ^****^?gentleinan of my 
particular acquaintance,” observed 
Mr Baggies, “ was so comnletely re- 
duced, that he had scarcely where- 
withiil to bliss himself. (i^NWhat with 
bankrupt corn-factors, tlliiaway dro- 
vers, fraudulent stewards, chancery 
suits, and the devil knows all what, 
the poor fellow was in a sad pickle, 
sure enough. Well, Sir, as 1 was go- 
ing to tell ye,” addressing himself to 
Mr Tiibly, “ as this distracted gen- 
tleman and his half-distracted lady 
were sitting one evening by the par- 
lour fire, brooding over their mis- 
fortunes, he suddenly started up, and 
said to liis wife, ‘ Go fetch iny whip, 
great-coat, boots and spurs, and tell 
Will to saddle the chestnut liorse. 
D'ye hear, Sal, — no whying or wher- 
foring — be off this instant.’ Not da- 
ring to disobey her lord, whose posi- 
tive, headstrongpftharacter she was no 
stranger to, the poor woman did «as 
she was desired. Bools, great-coat, 
and every other riding habiliment, 
were brought forth : Will saddled the 
chestnut horse, and his master having 
pocketed what little money was in 
the house, mounted and rode away. 
This was on the M^lnesday night, 
about nine o’clock, fend not a syllable 
was heard of him until the follow- 
ing Friday, when he returned to his 
disconsolate lady, and demeaned him- 
self as usual, railing at all white-li- 
vered, designing men, cursing his 
own simplicity, and keeping ac,Bharp 
look-out for duns and sheriffs' of- 
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fleers. At lengthy when hope had 
fdirlf abandon^ the unhappy couple 
to tl^ir fate, a horseman came to the 
liaU#^i^ at twelve o’clock at night, 
in a plaguy hurry, knocked up the 
serfants, delivered a letter from 
ilomand :jl^[gglum to their master, 
stating, that the ticket be had pur- 
chased a few days before was that 
day drawn a prize of tliirtir thousand 
pounds, and requesting to know whe- 
ther he would please to have the 
amount remitted in hard cash, or laid 
out in India bonds, hank stock, long- 
annuities; or Government debentures? 
There was luck for yc !” exclaimed 
Afdt Baggies, smiting the table with 
his fist ; “ and it’s a true tale, so help 
me God, every inch of it.” The 
like good fortune,” observed Sam 
Bangstcr, “ may have been notified 
to some lucky f^yow night, for 
aught we know. iVe'^just received 
a letter from a friend in town, sta- 
ting, that the drawing commenced a 
day sooner than exi^ected, and that 
he had b^ at Guildhall as usual, 
to see what luck was a>stir. It ap- 
pears that sevciral capitals were drawn 
before rny informant came away ; — 
but I may just as well give bis own 
words;” so saying, Mr Bangstcr pro- 
duced the afore8%id lying epistle, and 
read as follows : ‘ Rob Smasher, the 


great credit on Messrs Jugglum and # 
Scai^lpler, the contractors. It really 
was* amusing to see the lucky adven- 
turers cutting all manner of canrrs, 
whilst their less fortunate brethren 
hang their heads like bullrushcs. 
The very first ticket drawn from the 
wheel. No. 11,375, being declared a 
prize <(.15,000, up leapt a little 
wall-ei^ fellow ^ snub-nose, 
clapt his hands, and called with all 
his might — ' Well done, our side !' 
whilst an elderly gentleman, with a 
broad, full-moon face, waved his hat, 
and sang out, ‘ Jugglum for ever !’ ” 

Tim Fudge and Bill Swype8,aB I’ve 
a soul to be saved !” vociferated Mat 
Baggies ; where’s the club-hook ?” 
Mine host produced it in a jiffy, and, 
to the unspeakable joy of all concern- 
ed, No. 11,375 was on their list. 

Read on, Sam ; go it, my boy!” ex- 
claimed Mr Tuhly ; '' luck never 
comes alone, be it good or had.” The 
beadle inly grinned at his success, 
and proceeded: * The second, third, 
and fourth,* continued Sam, ' being 
blanks, lengthened a few faces. The 
fifth. No. 391, turned out a prize of 
.£.10,000, which caused the moon- 
faced gentleman and his snub-nosed 
friend to leap for joy.* ” " By Gowls,** 
exclaimed Mother Tuhly, who had 
just entered the parlour with a tank- 


Bristol Gypsy, and Young Pluck, 
are matched for a hundred guineas a 
side, play or pay. Scene of action. 
Wormwood Scruhbs’ — that’s not it — 
‘ (Jaleh Baldwin’s game bull broke 
away from the ring yesterday after- 
iu»on, and overthrew fifteen apple 
stalls, seven buggies, and nine don- 
key carts — rare fun for the cock- 
neys* — plague on Guildhall, where 
is it gone to — ‘ Ben Scraggum’s ter- 
ser, Snapdragon, was unmuzzled last 
night ill the Royal Cock-pit, before 
a most numerous and highly respect- 
able audience, and worried, to the ut- 
ter astonishment of every beholder, 
no less than threescore and seven- 
teen full-grown rats in the space of 
one hour and JS^ven minutes*-— 
worry him and liis rats toe „ .. ^ 

no libiUly 

is— In tK course of my ramble, I 
slept i«tt) Guildhall, to the draw- 

ing, which certunly ii= 
a mrot equitable nwuner, aid reflects 


ard of stout, that’s one of ottr 
numbers, as I’m a Christian woman 
on referring to the list, it was dis- 
covered that she was perfectly cor- 
rect; and so greatly did the cliih-meii 
rejoice, that Sam was under the ne- 
cessity of hauling his witid until the 
uproarious din in some measure sub- 
sided. He then resumed his narra- 
tive, and gave a finishing stroke to 
the most unneighhourly hoa'« that 
ever was played off. sixth- 

drawn ticket,” quoih ■‘Y/* 

^ being a prize value, we 

shall say about it, and 

pass on which you 

was entitled to £.30,000, whe- 
-ijer blank or prize, agreeably to the 
scheme. Never will 1 forget the an- 
xiety depicted on every comitenancpg, 
when the blue coat-lad thrust hfe 
arm into the wheel, and brought out 
No. 7152, nor cease to remember how 
snub-nose and moon-face whooped 
and holloo'd when it was declared a 
prize of £.20,000.’” « Well dream'd, 
Seuky Faggle I” exclaimed the hall* 
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, frantic landlbid; 'Miever was such 
luck ever seen or lieanl tell of 

^ We’ll bang the barrd about* 

PuU out the spiggot too, 

We’ll all get drunk to-night, 

Fur we’ve nothing else to do 

and having sung this 1 vqll<^k|iown 
Bacchanalian stanza to itsom])n>per 
tune^ Mr Tubly flung hid virgin the 
Are, and departed. 

Then did the triumphant shouts, 
that burst from every pore of the H og 
in Armour, fairly beggar all descrip- 
tion. Some yelled for nailfuls of 
punch, some for flaggoiis of wine, 
others huzza'd until the very windows 
chattered in their casements, and not 
a few shuffled and cut like a parcel 
of delirious dancing-masters ; whilst, 
ever and anon, the Reverend Mr 
Obadiah Skinnandgrief, our much- 
respected (/urate, pulled the bell- 
cord with both hands, singing out 
most lustily, Beef steaks and ingans 
for ever!” In this manner did the 
parlour-gentry conduct themselves, 
until an unusual thumping noise was 
distinctly heard, which induced them 
to sally forth, and, by the glimmer 
of day-light tliat remained, they de- 
scried Mr Tubly, and a few more 
jolly fellows, banging open the cellar 
door with a billet of wood, mine host 
being in too great a hurry to grope 
for the key. Such was their ardour, 
that in fifteen minutes tlie door, 
though a stout one, was compelled 
to give way, half-a-dozcn butts of 
strong ale w^ere rolled to the street, 
their heade stove in with a hatchet, 
and all comers made welcome. To 
the honour of merry old England 
be it spoken, never did ale barrels 
stand long in such an invitiug atti- 
tude wldiout being emptied. The 
casual passcng,»|. was arrested on the 


her hands on. She also coinmaiuU 
cd the spits and gridirons to brput 
in a state of requisition, .and dis* 
patched messengers to ceil!ai 4 i|)UU 
diers, fishmongers, fruiterers, wd 
confectioners, with l^osl^^ ord« to 
furnish abundant supp^ of <00^ 
respective commodities* ' All these 
commandments being executed to her 
liking, Mrs Tubly hied her away to 
Ned Faggle's, partly to communicate 
the joyful news, and partly to clap 
her tliumb on every roasting-pig in 
his possession. Edward and his con- 
sort were in the back court, suppering 
their hogs, when Mrs T. arrived with 
the glorious tidings, and so wonder- 
fully struck were these good peoide 
with the suiKirahuiulant dazale of 
wealth that presented itself to their 
respective fancies, that they really 
knew not wjmt hai^ to turn them- 
selves. little Seuk in 

his arms, bolted out at the hack 
door, and made the best of his way 
to tlie Hog ill Armour ; Mrs Faggle, 
upon sight, hastily put ,kcr gown- 
tail about her, and follovIM his ex- 
ample; mine hostess also took to 
her heels ; and the swine, seventeen 
in number, conceiving themselves at 
perfect liberty to use their own dis- 
cretion, sallied fo^h, and ambled 
away after their master and mistress, 
though they made but a sorry hobble 
of it, being full of keep, and all of them 
on the Doomster's list. The Pork- 
man and his lady were quite delighted 
with the scene that presented itself, 
when they arrived within eyc-cast of 
Mr Tubly 's door, and many gentle- 
men of high respectability scruple 
not to say, that they felt much plea- 
sure in witnessing men, women, and 
children, of everj^ age and denomi- 
nation, quaffing mine host’s lionic^ 
brewed from all manner of concave 


spot, or, more fi*opcrly speaking, 
fascinated by the r*-iies of our 
national beverage; the ^-uiediate 
neighbours rushed from their c* .„|i 
ings, tankaid in hand, to partake 
thereof; and presently the w^holc 
male and female population of Hig- 
glcr-lanc was in motion, as far as 
the eye could reach. 

But Mr Tubly was not soltis in 
the work of jollification. His lady 
caused a fire to be kindled under 
the brewing cojipcr, and twisted flic 
neck of every fowl she could lay 


utensils ; whilst those less fortunate 
in procuring drinking-vessels, dash- 
ed their hats, wigs, and what not, 
into the ale-butts, and guzzled until 
they humbled themselves in tlie 

1 by threes MjfiC fo^rs at a 
downh., jr the 

hJ well nigfi lost 

dropt Ills pitcliw 'theSts® 

he leapt up to-reRan, it, unfor- 

tmiaUly overbalancing hiinsOf, the 
aftiiglitcd plunged in head 

forcmos>, a!hd urtainly would lave 
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perished^ had not the humane bye- 
staMlkrs pilled him out by the heels ; 
tbipuuh, in so doing, they overturned 
th<||i|i(sel, and the whole of its pre^ 
cioiis contents would most assuredly 
have becadpst to the public for ever 
and over, ^t for the timely inter- 
position of Dick Flare, agent to the 
i.'aloric Insurance Company. That 
gentleman, with a presence of mind 
peculiar to his profession, dammed 
ilie kennel with the readiest materials 
he could procure, and thereby saved 
many a precious gallon. iSuch was 
the state of affairs when Ned Faggle s 
swine hove in sight, accompanied by 
a few friends whom they had picked 
lip by the way. Now, of all breathing 
animals, the hog possesseth the hap- 
piest k Hack of upsetting h is opponen ts, 
particularly those of the hijied breed, 
for when once he gets hiyiosc fairly 
between a fellow's i^^^’u/'and bounces 
forward, the devil himself cannot up- 
hold the hapless hestrider ; an asser- 
lioii that wc. will eiuloavour to make 
luamlcst by*and-by. Ned's hogs, 
as we are aw)ut to observe, on per- 
ceiving so many animals of a high- 
er class, humbled on all^fours^ with 
their noses in the kennel, naturally 
enough conceived that they could 
not by any meani^^legrade themselves 
by mingling with their betters, and 
instantly pricking up their ears, the 
whole herd rushed forward, nose a- 
ground. In a twinkling, every lady 
and gentleman that stood upright 
was laid low, and the triumphant 
porkers, without opposition, thrust 
their long snouts between the jowls 
of their Christian brethren, and re- 
galed themselves fora season. AVith 
respect to the internal jollification, 
we have merely to^^bserve, that it 
M(as much of a piece with tlie ex- 
ternal rout, in so far as decorum 
was concerned, an<l consisted of every 
delicacy of the season, got up in 
Mrs Tuhly's very best manner, con- 
sequently her guests were highly 
gratified. 

As fof^rs b7aggle’s dream-ticket, 
No. 71^*sorry^|re we to say, that 
it came for|h a blank, and, what is 


rather singular. No. 2517, which tlia 
learned reader will readily perceive 
is a fair transposition of Seuky's, not 
only turned out a prize of twenty 
thousand pounds, but, being the 
seventh drawn, was entitled to thirty 
thousand more, agreeably to the 
scheme, t'his very extraordinary 
fact gamnf occasion to much tin- 
plea8ai)t;i;^ discussion, when Messrs 
Swy^ And Fudge arrived from 
London, with the prize cash in their 
])ockct8, that amounted not to one 
twentieth jiart of the prime cost out- 
lay, which induced all concerned to 
scratch their heads, and declare, that 
Jugglurn and Srampler '‘baited with 
sprats to catch mackerel." Not sa- 
tisfied with what had befallen them, 
as we just now hinted, the club- 
men set off in a body to expostulate 
with .lohn Goodwyn for wrongfully 
interpreting Seuky’s dream ; but that 
gentleman having departed from 
North Carlton by moon-light, they 
returned to the city of Lincoln just 
as wise as when they left it, many 
of them shrewdly suspecting that 
the old rogue had pocketed their 
good luck, which really appears to 
have been the case. Mr Waumph- 
rey,thc pedlar, forgathered with him 
on the Bath road about a twelve- 
month thereafter, lolling in an ele- 
gant barouche, witli a couple of 
lackeys scampering in his rear ; and 
happening to fall in witli Gaffer 
Todland, a gentleman whom he 
knew well, Mr Todland informed 
Saunders, that the great perKoiiagv 
who had just then passed them by whs 
no less a man than Squire Goodwyn 
of Goodwynhall, a rich AVest- India 
merchant, who had lately purchased 
an estate in the iieighhourhood. 

Much ink might be shed in black- 
ening John Goodwyn’s character, 
and much more in proving that he 
cannot lay on liis pillow with a 
quiet conscience ; but as the reader 
is perfectly capable of judging for 
himself, and anxious, no doubt, to 
get rid of a drowsy, unproRtable sub- 
ject, we take the liberty of respc'ct- 
fully bidding him good-bye. 
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TheV say of old, when Beauty's child. 
Fair Love, was born in Paphos'' bower. 
Foster’d by Hope, that Nature Wild 
Before liis bounteous presence emil’d, 
And Pleasure bail’d the hw i 
Him yet a child, the laughing Houn 
Cradled in Ida’s golden bower^ ' 

’Mid roses bright with dew i » ' 

And fed him there with idle sighs. 

With fond looks sent from doting eyes, 
With smiles of brightest hue. 

So up he grew, in Ida’s shades. 

The darling of the blue-ey’d maids 
But he forsook his mother’s courts, 

That tend the Queen of Smiles ; 

And green Iduliu’s bower'd S})orts, 

And beauty’s golden isles, — 

And forth he rov’d a winged child. 
Sometimes attir’d an archer wild. 
Rejoicing in his youth— 

His check witli fondest beauty glowing, 


Brightly his auburn tresi^ flowin||| 
With joy around his mouth : 

Or he a fisher lone would pil. 

And sit where waters murm'iSng flow 
By shady banks all day ; 

With wishes wild ho' wovc his net, 

His baits were looks that hopes beget. 
But hearts ^re still his prey. 

So on he went, a child of joy. 

And still he lives a wayward lx)y 
In Pleasure’s summer isles: 

Still is he seen for ever sighing, 

Still new-found jHiths ihconstanl trying, 
Fed but on tears and smiles. 

Oh iwwer ! to whom the rolling eye. 
The fond and rapture-breathing sigh. 
The tear of bliss belong— 

Who lovest the panting bosoms bare 
Of maidcns^isdthdi^'vell’d hair, 

Of thee alonelfly^ng. 

T. S. D. 


Schiller’s correspondence. 
( Continued,) 


Schiller to the Baron Von Dalherg* 
Stutgardf, mh Dec. 1781. 

In the change proposed by your 
Excellency on my dramatic work 
with a view to its publication, 1 rea« 
dily acquiesce ; and the more espe- 
cially, as I perceive that in this way 
two very separate and different inte- 
rests may be reconciled and united, 
without endangering its popularity, 
or breaking the natural progression 
and continuity of its scenes. Your 
Excellency mentions, however, in 
addition, several very vital and ma- 
terial alterations, which you have al- 
ready effected on my drama ; and in 
these I feel assuredly so deep an in- 
terest, that 1 must be forgiven if I 
enter somewhat fully and critically 
upon their examination. And in the 
outset, 1 may, without disguise, ad- 
mit, that 1 should esteem your alter- 
ation, in throwing back the action 
of the drama to the remote era of 
the immediate establishment of regu- 
lar and effective government througli- 
out Europe, and the consequent sup- 
pression of that wayward and un- 
curbed violence which previously 
reigned, together with the entire new. 


• The Drama of the Robliers. 


modelling of the piece, which must 
result from the adoption of such a 
change, as infinitely to be preferred 
to the dramatic conceptions 1 have 
already embodied, aould I alone view 
this matter abstractly, and shut my 
eyes to the incongruous effects which 
would result from ingrafting such a 
vital alteration upon a work which 
draws the whole of its distinguishing 
peculiarities from sources utterly in- 
compatible with the alteration you 
propose. 1 feel, assuredly, the force 
of your objection, — that it is with 
difficulty, amidst the existing vigo- 
rous and definite^ency of the laws, 
and the wide-dl^nded refinement, 
and more humanized manners of the 
present times, that we can conceive 
so lawless an association of desperate 
men, spri^ing up within the bosom 
of well-ordered society, and for seve- 
ral years maintaining their evil power 
and ascendancy. To diis I have only 
to oppose the bold aiujMSnfen^d free- 
dom of poetical fietpn, wlfm^ in its 
seducing and creative poirer, can in- 
vest, with the dignity and force of 
truth, the cold probabilities of the 
passing world, an^ipievBte the possible 
into the magic rafige of the probable 
and ther likely. This, it is truq^ does 
not wholly remove the force of the ob- 
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joction Should I, however^ allow 
this to your Excellency, — and I may 
do 60 with the most perfect convic- 
tion ^nd sincerity, — wliat, after all, 
could justly be. deduced from it? As- 
suredly no more than this, that my 
drainalic work is distigured by a 
blemish iti its original conception ; a 
blemisli, which so intimately and 
minutely winds and diffuses itself 
throughout the whole progresion of 
irs incidents, as to d^y every at- 
tempt, even of the most dexterous 
and skilful critical surgery, to remove 
it. Any endeavours to remedy a de- 
fect so closely and inseparably asso- 
ciated with Its frame and structure, 
Avould only, 1 fear, draw after it the 
destruction of the whole. But 1 shall 
here render myself, in this, more 
clearly intelligible io your Excellency. 

1 . I'hc general tone of the dialogue 
of my dramatic personages is alto- 
gether too obvious] y 'modern, and 
dashed with traits of sentiment and 
refinement, wholly dissimilar from 
the manners and modes of thinking 
of the remote era to which you wish 
to throwback the action of the piece. 
That simplicity, so pureand touching, 
which the author of ‘‘ Gotzoon Ber- 
lichiiigcn * has pourtrayed with 
such vivid animation, is in my piece 
wholly a- wanting# Many of the most 
striking and delicate traits and attri- 
butes of my dramatic characters have 
been drawn from the marked and 
peculiar aspect of present times, and 
would ill accord with the far-distant, 
and more simple age of Maximilian. 
In a word, my drama, were 1 here 
to follow your suggestion, would, I 
fear, exhibit somewhat of the same 
monstrous incongruity which once 
struck me in a wooden print prefixed 
to an edition of V irgil. The Trojans 
there appeared accoutered in cle^nt 
Hussar boots, and the mighty Aga- 
memnon was seen bearing a pair of 
pistols in his holsters. In this way, 
then, I should only be doing violence 
to the times of Maximilian, while 1 
endeavoured tp do away the sin of a 
partial tsinsgrc;. sion t^ainst the age 
of the second Frederick. 

2. But, still farther, my whole epi- 
sode of the love of Amelia would 
seem somewhat monstrous and un- 

• This noble drama was written by 
Goethe, in professed imitation of the man- 
ner of’ Shakespeare's Historical Plays.*’ 
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natural, if contrasted with the more 
coldly-chastcned and surly-tempcr- 
ed affection which marked the he- 
roines of those more distant chival- 
rous times. I should then be com- 
pelled, in obedience to your hint, to 
transform AQMl|a,, into the nolde 
daughter of OQfHpihe knights of the 
age ; and 1 need Scarce, 1 think, press 
upon your discernment, that the pe- 
culiarity of the character of Amelia, 
and the distinctive attributes of the 
mingled ardour and tenderness of her 
affection, slied across my whole dra- 
matic work so marked and predomi- 
nating an influence, — they sway, and 
hold forth in such varying lights, the 
character of the Bobber Moor, — and 
spread their efibetive colours with 
so intimate and adhering a power 
throughout the whole dramatic paint- 
ing, that it would here be impossible 
to effect a change, without destroying 
the appropriate keeping and beauty 
of the whole. This, also, you may 
})erceive, applies with nearly similar 
force to the character of Francis, in 
which 1 have sought to pourtray a 
villain, cool, calculating, and with 
some shade of metaphysical subtlety 
in his composition. 1 may, in short, 
finally add, upon this topic, that such 
a transformation in my dramatic piece 
as you propose, while, in the first out- 
set of its composition and conception, 
it might have been adopted with the 
highest and most appropriate beauty 
and pcifection, would only now, in 
its present completed fonn, impart 
to it the most discordant and incon- 
sistent qualities. It would, I fear, 
be like decking the homely crow in 
the gorgeous plumage of the peacock. 
Forgive, I beseech you, these zeal- 
ous expressions of conciliation and 
intercession, by a father, tender of 
the fate of his literary offspring. I 
am aware that iny drama, as to any 
changes or alterations which may he 
afterwards made upon it, must lie 
wholly at the mercy of the different 
theatres. I must, therefore, in this, 
submissively resign myself to what 1 
have no power to control ; and 1 as- 
suredly ought to account myself pe- 
culiarly fortunate that iny Robbers’* 
has fallen into such safe and lenient 
hands. This, however, alcove all, I 
must anxiously stipulate with H. 
Schwan, that, in the publication of 
my drama, he shall scrupulously ad- 
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here, witliout deviation^ to the manu- 
ficript^ in the original unaltered form 
of its composition. As to any changes 
or alterations which may be thought 
more peculiarly to adopt it for pub- 
lic representation^ in these I desire 
to claim no voice|^|||Brivilegc of di- 
rection. 

Your second mamlSlteration^ touch- 
ing the death of Amelia, excited^ if 
possible, still more strongly my in- 
terest than the former. 1 may here 
truly assure your Excellency, that it 
was this incident of tlie piece which, 
of all others, 1 the most deeply 
weighed and pondered ; and the con- 
viction at le\^th irresistibly pressed 
upon my mind was, that Amelia 
ought to die by the hands of the 
llobber Moor. This seemed to me 
powerfully to elicit a striking dra- 
matic excellency of character, in 
which the most ardent, uncontrolled 
tenderness of soul is displayed, with- 
out overlooking what may be deem- 
ed the not inappropriate trait of the 
leader of a robber band. But 1 feel 
that, within the narrow limits of a 
letter, 1 should be unable to enlarge, 
as I could wish, on the justification 
and exposition of this Incident of 
my drama. I may assuredly, how- 
ever, without hesitation admit, that 
ihe few words by which, in your 
proposed alteration, you merely an- 
nounce the death of Amelia, are 
highly excellent, and the dramatic 
situation deeply impressive. 1 may 
say with truth, I should have felt 
proud of being the author of what 
is so indubitably marked by the traces 
of great genius. 1 perceive, from a 
letter of H. Schwan, that my piece, 
with the music, and those pauses 
during the representation which are 
indispensable, will occupy no less 
than five hours ; a space assuredly 
much too long for any drama. I 
must therefore engage in a second 
curtailment. 1 am unwilling to re- 
sign to any other this work of com- 
pression ; and 1 feel 1 should my- 
self be unable adequately to under- 
take its execution, without witness- 
ing, either a rehearsal of the piece, or 
being present at its first public repre- 
sentation. Were it possible for your 
Excellency to accomplish your defi- 
nitive reliearsal of the drama, some 
time between the twentieth and thir- 


tieth of this month, and were 1 at 
the same time permitted to rely ujjon 
your kind generosity, in defraying 
the serious expence of my journey, 1 
might then cherish the hope of very 
shortly uniting my own interests 
with those of your theatre, and of 
imparting to my drama those last 
appropriate touches, more strikingly 
suited for scenic effect, and which I 
should in vain attempt vividly and 
justly to realize, were J not a previ- 
ous spectator of its representation. I 
trust I may hope for a speedy and 
favourable answer to my request, 
that I may thus be enabled, in suffi- 
cient time, to arrange matters for my 
departure. II. Sen wan writes nuj, 
that a Baron Von Gemmingen has 
done me the high honour of select- 
ing my drama for a piublic reading, 
and as the subject of critical exami- 
nation. 1 heaiMiM, that this noble- 
man is the author of the play, The 
German Father of a Family.” 1 
should esteem myself peculiarly hap- 
py to have the honour of assuring 
this distinguished personage, that J 
have found his drama marked by nu- 
merous traits of striking exce llence ; 
and that 1 have felt a true i>lcasure 
in recognising, throughout it, the 
pleasing and indubitable traces of an 
elegant and gracefll genius, united 
with an amiable and benevolent 
heart But may 1 not here exclaim 
with delighted surprise, — Is it possi- 
ble that the author of this distin- 
guished dramatic production sitould 
yet find somewhat worthy of com- 
mendation in the irregular and un- 
steady efforts of so young and in- 
experienced a candidate for literary 
fame ? Permit me to add, that wlu'ii 
1 shall have the delicious satisfac- 
tion of expressing, to a Von Dalher^, 
at Manhcim, my deep and ardent re- 
spect, I shall then, while my eager 
affection hurries me within his em- 
brace, declare how inexpressibly dear 
to me are such gifted minds as 13al- 
berg and Gcmrniiigcn. 

Your sugg^tion, o^ skue|rt sketch 
or summary of the piece, t6 be dis- 
tributed previous to its representa- 
tion, meets with my most cordial ac- 
quiescence. 1 send you here enclos- 
ed what may perhaps fully answer 
this purpose ; and 1 have the honour 
to remain, wjth the truest respec^ &c. 



The Robbers*:’' 

In this Drama is exhibited the 
picture of a great mindj unhappily 
])crverted and misled ; stored with 
the richest and most amiable gifts 
and endowments, and yet, with all 
these, fatally lost. Evil companion- 
ship, and the indulgence of unbridled 
passion, corrupt his heart ; he is hur- 
ried from crime to crime, until at 
length the leader of a band of mur- 
dering desperadoes, horror and enor- 
mity mark his footsteps, and he is 
B(‘eii plunged in the dread depths of 
despair. Great and majestic, even 
amidst the darkness of his fortune, 
lie is finally beheld, purified through 
calamity, and led back, though late, 
to the feeling of what is noble and 
commendable. S'lch a character may 
well, ])erhaps, cause pity, and hate, 
and love, alternately to sjyell within 
the bosom of the ^i^ectator. The 
artful and designing hypocrite will 
here be seen ]icrishing amidst the 
failure of his own deep-concerted 
plots. Here, also, are pourtrayed the 
foolish and excessive tenderness of 
a too indulgent and credulous pa- 
rent ; the miseries and trials of en- 
thusiastic love ; and the agonizing 
confliets of tumultuous and subdu- 
ing passion. The spectator will shud- 
der with instinctive horror, while, in 
the fei^ed scene before him, he looks 
upon dark machinations of guilt, 
and depart the theatre impressed 
with the deep conviction how vain 
and fruitless are all the gilded and 
seductive appliances of fortune, to 
stifle the dread and ever-reproving 
voice of Conscience within us, or to 
escape from that painful apprehen- 
sion, that anguish and remorse, which 
ever track the stt ps of guilt, l^et the 
f*j)ectator, while he views our pageant 
and imitative scene, weep while he 
shudders, and learn to guide his pas- 
sions and desires by the wise and 
safe dictates of religion and reason. 
fA^t the young behold, with a salu- 
tary terror, the tragic, headstrong end 
of unbri^d licentiousness ; and let 
those ‘calmeri and more mature 
years draw from our scenic represen- 
tation the safe lesson that Providence, 
in its dark and mysterious course, of- 


* The following is the abstract, or pln- 
losopliical summary of the, piece alluded 
to in the preceding letter. 
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ten employs the wicked as the im- 
pressive means of working out, and 
more strikingly manifesting its wise 
purposes ; and causes to burst forth, 
with the light of a clear and irresis- 
tible intelligence, what, to our limited 
and feeble human vision, seemed 
hopelessly shrouded in darkness, and 
the most inextricable perplexity. 

Schiller io the Baron. Von Dalberg, 
S/ufgardty 'lltli Janmry 1782. 

1 cannot deny myself the high sa- 
tisfaction of now repeating, in a writ- 
ten form, my most warm and un- 
feigned acknowlcdgmepts for your 
kind and endearing courtesies so late- 
ly extended towards me. l feel my- 
self wholly unable adequately to ex- 
press my deep sense of the flattering 
interest you generously took in my 
humble dramatic production ; of the 
scenic pomp and circumstance by 
which you so strikingly ennobled it ; 
and for all those skilful and ingi ni- 
ous aids by which its beauties were 
thrown forth in a more lustrous 
light, and its more feeble and im- 
perfect parts gracefully veiled amidst 
the splendour and shew of theatrical 
art and device. The extreme short- 
ness of ray stay in Manheim, toge- 
ther with my earnest wish to preserve 
myself strictly incognito, prevented 
me, unfortunately, from conversing 
with you so fuUy as I could have 
wished, of my dramatic piece and its 
represeiitation. 1 may now, however, 
unfeignedly assure you, 1 have rea li- 
ed from the spectacle much minute 
knowledge, and a more enlarged and 
varied appreciation of the difficult 
requisites of stage effect ; and if Ger- 
many shall ever inscribe me in the 
proud list of her dramatic writers, 1 
feel I must date my power and capa- 
city of eminence, in this distinguish- 
ed walk of composition, from the 
epoch of my latter visit to your Man- 
heim theatre. 

Your Excellency will, I. trust, for- 
give me for at present entering upon 
composition of a critical discus- 
siou and examination 4>£ those feel- 
ings and observations which forced 
themselves upon me, from the repre- 
sentation of my Robbers" at Alan- 
heim ; and should I, at some future 
period, give the fruit of my labours 
to the world, in the form of a Trca- 
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tise upon tile Play itself, in this 
work 1 shall eagerly seize the oppor- 
tunity of suitably characterising and 
appreciating the separate merits of 
these distinguished actors^ Iffland, 
Beck, and Beil, in so far as 1 may 
be permitted to express an opinion 
of them, from those characters of my 
own drama which they lately sup- 
ported. 1 shall also, in this Treatise, 
assume the privilege of defining, with 
a more dear and marked precisioif, 
the separate and differing provinces 
of the poet and the actor ; and upon 
some situations of my piece, not suf- 
ficiently felt in the true and direct 
spirit of tliefr original conception, 1 
snail throw the light of a clear an^ 
satisfying illustration. In the com- 
position of this critical work I have 
already engaged, — although, as the 
author of the piece which 1 exa- 
mine, I fear you may perhaps too 
justly regard me as a judge not 
wholly free from bias and partiality. 
I look forward with confidence to the 
speedy accomplishment of this la- 
bour, when 1 shall immediately send 
you my work for perusal. In con- 
clusion, 1 may ingenuously own to 
your Excellency, that the part of 
Francis, which strikes me to be, per- 
haps, the most arduous and difficult 
in the piece, far exceeded, in the 
dramatic power and effect of the 
more striking and peculiar traits of 
character, my own anticipations in 
this respect — not, assuredly, small. 
The part of Amelia, also, seemed, in 
the representation, to awaken a more 
forcible and intense interest than in 
the mere perusal. I commend my- 
self to your Excellency, and have the 
honour, &c. &c. 

Schiller to the same. 

Stutgardt, 1st April 1782. 

The encouraging and animating 
commendation by which you seek to 
wake to new efforts my dramatic 
muse, 1 feel to be, in the highest 
degree, flattering and delightful ; and 
is to me, in some sort, an assurance, 
that my first attempt, in this species 
of composition, has been happily 
scaled by your invaluable approba- 
tion. I should only belie my own 
sentiments, were I to disguise from 
you my strong and growing passion 
for the drama. In this, I feel, must 


centre, in future, my chief happiness 
and gratification ; several months, 
however, I foresee, must still elapse 
before 1 shall be enabled to resi^ 
myself to the full indulgence of this 
intoxicating bias. The situation in 
which I now stand renders it neces- 
sary I should take the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine in this Univer- 
sity ; and with this view I must 
presently plunge into tlie diligent 
revision of my former ipedical stu- 
dies, and write a treatise upon some 
topic proper to the profession. You 
may well believe I shall feel some 
strong feelings of mingled regret and 
reluctance, in descending, so to speak, 
from the animating and inspiring 
elevation of the hallowed, poetic 
Pindus, to rumin.ate upon the be- 
numbing and paralyzing nomencla- 
ture of thg medical art. But 1 must 
here submissiveiy resign myself to 
the dictates of necessity, and, in the 
mean time, curb my rebellious in- 
clinations, eager to expatiate in more 
congenial and inspiring occupations. 
It may be that 1 shall then renew 
my poetical pursuits with an ardour 
more inventive and felicitous, from 
the length of my previous unwilling 
estrangement; and that, wholly wrapt 
up in the fascinations of so delicious 
an art, 1 shall receive an ample and 
consoling indemnification for the se- ^ 
verity of my less-inviting medical 
studies. I have hopes, by the end 
of this year, of completing my Con- 
spiracy of Genoa/' in the composi- 
tion of which I have already far ad- 
vanced. May 1 here be forgiven, if 
I presflme to remind your Excellen- 
cy of your kind promise, of suggest- 
ing to me some striking event of 
German history, capable of being 
wrought up into a national drama f 
. As to Gof'^ Von Berlichingen/' 

1 have not yet engaged in its altera- 
tion, as 1 fear, in this way, giving 
offence to its author, if your Ex- 
cellency, however, through your in- 
fluence and personal acquaintance 
with Goethe, can obtain for me full 
power and permissum in tl^ respect, 

I shall then assuiodly enter upon 
the work, and derive from it the 
most exhilarating and refreshing gra- 
tification, amidst the irksome and 
repugnant labour of my present me- 
dical pursuits. 

The critical dissertation upon the 
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representation of my Robbers,** 
wliich 1 formerly promised your £ic- 
cellency, 1 deem it prudent, mean- 
v^liile, to delay, until, by the more 
frequent witnessing of dramatic ex- 
hibitions, 1 shall have acquired a 
more varied and extended knowledge 
of the fitting requisites of scenic 
])nwer and effect ; and the more es- 
pecially, as 1 trust, within no distant 
period, to have this improving grati- 
fication often in my power. 1 have, 
however, notwithstanding my present 
more confined views, ventured to ex- 
press a few thoughts upon this sub- 
ject in one of our national Journals. 
Desiring still farther to conciliate 
and merit the favour and generous 
protection of your Excellency, 1 re- 
main, &C. &C. 4 

Schiller to the Huron Von^Dalberg, 
Siutffardl, 2Wt> May 1782. 

Pardon, I entreat you, my pre- 
sumption, in preferring a request to 
your Excellency, which, if generous- 
ly granted me, shall add one more to 
the numerous flattering and distin- 
^ished tokens I have already expe- 
rienced of your generous and affec- 
tionate regard. The ardent and im- 
patient desire I feel to witness, a se- 
cond time, the refirescntation of my 
drama, and the liberty in which 1 at 
present find myself, from the absence 
of th(! head of our medical staff, have 
determined me, together with some 
ladies of my acquaintance, and seve- 
ral of my intimate friends, aU as 
anxiously and restlessly curious as 
myself, to witness the public perfor- 
mance of the “ Robbers,*' to leave 
Stutgardt, with this view, so early 
as to-morrow, on an excursion to 
!^anheim. As this may, indeed, 
with truth, be said to be the sole ob- 
ject of our trip, you will perceive 
that much, touching my credit and 
reputation as an author, will depend 
upon the skill and excellence with 
wtiich the piece is got up ; and as I 
assuredlyTecl it will not be devoid 
of scenk instruction and salutary 


and inspiring excitement to myself, 
in the dramatic work upon which 1 
am at present engaged, 1 therefore 
presume to make it inf most humble 
and earnest request, that you would 
indulge my friends and myself with 
this eagerly-courted gratification, on 
Tuesday the 28th of May. From 
you, 1 know, a word is at once suf- 
ficient to give movement to the great 
theatrical machine; and as 1 feel 
confident the courtesies and kind 
wishes of the actors would lead them 
readily to afford me this gratification, 

1 venture fondly to flatter myself, 
that my journey, undertaken solely 
with this view, shall nof be made in 
^ain. Upon that wished-for occa- 
sion, with what eager joy shall I 
yield up my whole soul to the sedu- 
cing and effective power of the re- 
presentation, and with what unre- 
strained and ardent satisfaction feed 
upon the transporting sight 1 

If, therefore, you can any how ef- 
fect this public exhibition of my 
drama, permit me to rely upon your 
generous and affectionate friendship 
for its accomplishment. I shall be 
unable to prolong my stay iu Man- 
heim longer than the evening of 
Tuesday, or to witness, in all, nion^ 
than two dramatic perfonnaiices. 
How peculiarly fortunate should 1 
account myself were my “ Robbers" 
selected for one of these! Need I 
here seek to disguise from you, that 
the satisfaction 1 derived from its 
first exhibition, however exquisiU*, 
was not greater than the eager joy 
with which 1 now look forward to 
beholding, a second time, its repre- 
sentation ? 

Allow me to entreat your forgive- 
ness for the perhaps too zealous and 
eager importunity of the request 1 
have urged. Your candour and in- 
dulgence, however, 1 trust, will im- 
pute it wholly to the seductive and 
delicious power of those anticipa- 
tions into which I have, perhaps 
too inconsiderately, hurried. Relieve* 
me, with the deepest respect, &g. 
&c. 
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Dark, wayward spirit ! who can read 
Thy mighty and immortal song, 

Kor feel his rising bosom bleed 
That all its woes to thee belong, 
Whose genius takes the lightning’s form. 
And gleams tliruugh thunder*cloud and 
storm ? 

On thee in vain Creation’s smile 

Is shed, where endless summers bloom ; 
E’en l)eauty*6 self no more can vtdle 
Thy heart from wt)e, t hou child of gloom : 
Spring thaws the ice around the Pole, 
But not the winter of the soul. 

No rays of hope the shades dispel, 

That rest upon thy future years; • 
Thy heart alike hath sigh’d farewell 
To all that woke its hopes and leiirs ; 
And oh ! if truth is in thy strain, 

Man, hapless man, was made in vain ! 


With talents gifted as thou art, 

Unmatch’d, the glorious boon of Heaven, 
And with fair woman’s hand and heart. 
To thee in being’s blossom given-— 
in want and woe though thousands pine, 
Oh! who would change his lot with 
thine ? 

Vain, vain thy wealth and noble birth. 
And fame as never man posscst, 

E’en in thy youth, which fill’d the earth. 
They soothe not that mysterious breast; 
And yet thy heart (strange W'arblcr !) sings 
Most sweetly with its broken strings ! 

Alas for Genius ! Fate still weaves 
A mournful wreath, her brow to bind ; 
The nightshade and the cypress leaves 
Are with her laurels closely twin’d : 
Form’d for a higher, happier sphere, 

She needs must droop, and wither here ! 


DISCOITRSES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE FPISTLE OF ST 
JUDE. IIY WILLIAM MUIll, D. D. MINISTER OF ST c;LORGE*S CHURCH, 
GLASGOW. 


The author of these Discourses is 
evidently a man of respcciable talents 
and good sense; neither bo far bi- 
assed by the fashion of the day, as 
to flatter favourite prejudices, or ar- 
gue in support of unmeaning dog- 
mas, nor seeking opportunities to 
thrust forwai d a barren and uiimean* 
ing orthodoxy, to combat some ima- 
ginary heretic, or to excite a spirit of 
controversy, in order to exhibit the 
keenness of his invective, or the bit- 
terness of his spirit: had he done 
these, and many other things, we 
doubt not that he might have secu- 
red for himself a number of readers 
who are perhaps at this moment un- 
acquainted with his work. But the 
Doctor belongs to a very different 
school. In the perusal of his Dis- 
courses, we meet with no dark hints 
or railing accusations — no perversion 
of Scripture, to holster up a favourite 
system ; he appears, throughout his 
volume, to feed his responsibility as 
a Minister of the Gospel, to consider 
that the object of his labour is to 
bring men to the knowledge of the 
truth, and, by making tliem better, 
to make them also wise even unto 
salvation. His Discourses through- 
out arc chiefly practical ; his aim 
being to seize those plain views of 


Christian duty which are matters of 
universal concern, and not to render 
the Bible a text-book, or the pulpit 
an arena for the exhibition of critical 
ingenuity. These are evils which 
prevail too extensively ; and we could 
wish that some of our preachers and 
sermon-writers would exhibit the 
doctrines of the Gospel as they ought 
to appear in the life of a Christian ; 
not as points of speculative profes- 
sion, but as inHuencing principle, 
and actuating conduct in the differ- 
ent departments of life. The preach- 
er ought to he intent on utility, not 
on display ; to he careful that he mis- 
take not words for things, nor dis- 
card the same devotion, because ex- 
pressed in different words, any more 
than he would assume the co-cxist- 
etice of the same devotion witli the 
same form of expression. But we 
must proceed to set before the reader 
a few extracts from the work before 
us, which will enable hiip, to form 
some conception of Jts merits. 

Having chosen the Epistle of St 
Jude as the subject of exposition, he 
presents it to the public in fourteen 
distinct Discourses. The method 
which he has followed, in exhibiting 
the practical application of that 
Epistle, is certainly the best he* could 
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have adopted, though^ to some fasti- 
el ictus critics, he may perhaps appear 
defective in point of acquaintance 
willi the more recondite principles of 
biblical criticism. 

'I’he general practice in theological 
exposition is, we believe, to enter- 
tain the reader with new translations 
frotu the original, to remove textual 
dillicultics, and to appeal to the Fa- 
thers in support of what is conceived 
to be the genuine interpretation of 
tlic passage. This, we know, is, in 
tlu; judgment of many, essential to 
what they consider able exposition, 
th(»ugh, for our own parts, we are 
disposed to think that few persons of 
late have materially improved upon 
our translators ; and wo have no he- 
sitation ill declaring our conviction, 
that the greater number of religious 
controversies have, in every age of 
the ('hurch, originated in verbal dis- 
tinctions, injudiciously introduced, 
and tenaciously maintained, in order 
to c'xjdain or support some favourite 
dogma which had unfortunately taken 
hold of the imagiiiaCion of the writer. 
Aware of this, the Doctor has wisely 
avoided all “ strife of words,*’ and 
simply laid before us what is the 
evident and ilirect meaning of the 
Kpistle. "ilie three first J^iscourses 
he has devoted to \hc illustration of 
the faithful and diligent preaching 
of the doctrines of Christianity. Hav- 
ing, in the first, furnished his reader 
witli a general view of the state of 
the ('hristian (Hiurcli at the time the 
Fpistle was written, and shown how 
Well it was adapted to counteract the 
corruption, both of doctrine and prac- 
tice, which the errors of false teach- 
ers had diffused ; he then informs us, 
that the encouragements, the warn- 
iiigs, and the rebukes of St Jude, 
were requisite to expose the hereti- 
cal ,to confirm the faithful, and to re- 
stonj, if possible, those who had fal- 
len from the faith ; and accordingly 
he enumerates three classes of per- 
sons to whom these exhortations were 
peculiarly applicable ; the first need- 
ing to be resisted — the second to be 
strengthened — thil! third to be re- 
claimed. 

To this general exposition and 
design of the Epistle he subjoins 
some reflections of a practical na- 
ture, earnestly recommending minis- 
terial faithfulness, which^ whilst Uiey 


evince his own deep personal convic- 
tion of its importance and absolute 
necessity, claim the attention both of 
teachers and taught, for their power- 
j'ul and scriptural illustration of thi* 
respective duties of both. The fol- 
lowing quotation, from his first Dis- 
course, will best communicate to the 
reader the opinions of the author 
upon this branch of his sjabject : 

Firsts The example of St Jude in tliis 
Fipistlc may suggest to us, that “ the ser- 
vant ol* Jesus Christ,” or the minister of 
Christianity, is jiisliiiable in using the 
plainest language of warning and reproof, 
when circumstances demand it, — nay, 
that he is hound to do so. And this ought 
lb lx; duly considered, hy not a few of the 
hearers of the Gospel, who arc inclined 
to restrict the province uj iMfe preacher to 
the statement, — cither of what is address- 
ed to the understanding merely, and con- 
sists in httle more than a distinct account 
of the evidences and the speculative points 
of tlieology ; or of what (if it he address- 
ed to ihc heart) shall yet ])rescnt only the 
most agreeable and consolatory viex-vs. I 
am (juite assured, indeed, that the agree- 
able and consolatory views ought to he 
prominent ; because it miiy be clearly pro- 
ven, that even the thrcatenings of religion 
coincide with the same inellhble bene\ o- 
leiice of design which has dictated the 
promises. And I am eipially assured, 
that the statements in which the under- 
standing is alone concerned, are as need- 
ful for the basis of every appeal to the 
heart, as the foundation is for the build- 
ing. But there is still such a province in 
religious discourse, as the ]iroviiite of 
w'arning and rebuke ; and mirdsterial (i- 
delity, undoubtedly, consists in not over- 
looking this any more than the others. 
Nay, (though we allow it not to ab'^urh 
the consolatory and encouniging,) yet we 
must never forget that it is eijually essen- 
tial, — that to lay open sin in its enormi- 
ty, must lx; requisite for showing us both 
the need of a Saviour and the value of Ids 
salvation, — that exposure of the ellects of 
iniquity, must be preparatory for recom- 
mending and enforcing the means of mo- 
ral escape, — and, that the unfolding and 
condemning of the guilt, must ever lie 
the necessary jirelude to reformation and 
amendment. It is true, that often when 
we speak of, and prescribe the necessity 
of, faithfulness in preaching Christianity, 
some are ready to conceive of it, as what 
is made up altogether of coarseness, and 
arrogance, and invective, and iiersoiial 
allusions, — ^in which the preacher indulges 
his own spleen u[)on men or customs, ra- 
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thcr than disinterestedly does his duty. 
But such, if it is ever tvracticed, is an a- 
buse oi privilege, and is a disfigured ex- 
aggeration of ministerial faithfulness. To 
be plain in what we say to you, it is not 
necessary our language should be coarse. 
To be bold in declaring to you the truth, 
wc may stand at the widest distance from 
arrogance and presumption. We may be 
fully earnest and vehement, without using 
invective. And strict, and }X>werful, and 
awful, may be our denunciations on sin, 
without the unwarrantubleness of a single 
^Personality. And it is undeniably evident, 
that if all who retain the ])rofcssion of 
Christianity were only to read and to ad- 
mit the doctrines and precepts of that vo- 
lume, their avowed assent to which en- 
titles them to the name of Christian, they 
w'ould find, that plain and faithful dis- 
coursing to them on the subjects which 
serve to worti and reprove, is as much a 
Iportion of our reveal^ commission, as the 
detailing to them of what is encouraging 
and consolatory. Our calling to the mi- 
nistry prescribes it. For here is the so- 
Icnm charge given by St Paul to the ser- 
vant of Christ I charge thee before 
God, and the Lord .tesus, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom, preach the word ; be 
instant in season, out of season ; riprovc; 
rebuked Our oath of fidelity binds us to 
this ; we have sworn “ to declare the wJmle 
counsel of God.** Our concern for the 
welfare of our people urges to it : we arc 
“ watchmen,” placed on “ the tower to 
warn of danger.*’ Our anxiety for our- 
selves doubly constrains us :--.for the 
blood’* of all who iierish through our ne- 
glect is to be required at our hands. ’ 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to enter into a more mi- 
nute detail of the Author’s views, il- 
lustrative of ministerial fidelity, as 
exhibited in his three first Discourses. 
We must, however, be excused by 
our readers, in requesting their par- 
ticular and attentive perusal of the 
author’s fourth Sermon, in which he 
exposes, with great force and ability, 
the abuse of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and shews that the economy of 
grace, in all its parts and accompani- 
ments, is the source, the incentive, 
and promoter of righteousness. 

In examining this doctrine, as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, he has 
shewn successfully, that every view 
we can take of it assures us of its 
moral tendency, and that the inter- 
position of the Saviour was solely to 
provide the means of dispensing i)ar- 


don, consistently with the principles 
of purity and moral rectitude. W c 
look upon the whole Discourse as an 
excellent defence of the moral ten- 
dency of the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity ; and whilst it ex- 
poses the licentious practices of pro- 
fessing Christians, and refutes the 
false reasonings of the declared infi- 
del, it warmly exhorts all who pro- 
fess the (Christian name, “ to con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” 

The only other extract w^e shall 
introduce, is taken from his eighth 
Discourse, upon the responsibility at- 
taching to all who deliberately in- 
dulge in profane literary speculations. 
His remarks upon that gross per- 
version of genius and talent, which 
is unfortunately exhibited by too 
many of the present day, for the pur- 
pose of disseminating impurities cal- 
culated to corrupt the present gene- 
ration, and the thousands of a fu- 
ture age, merit for their author the 
thanks of all classes, who have at 
heart the best iifterests of society, — 
the virtue and sound morality of the 
community. 1 1 is indeed melancho- 
ly to think, that men professing 
Christianity can for a moment ex- 
cuse themselves in countenancing 
publications, which, whatever be 
their literary merits, directly aim at 
the subversion of every right princi- 
ple, and therefore ought to be repro- 
bated and discouraged by all who 
have any respect to the Christian 
name. We would earnestly recom- 
mend the whole of this discourse to 
the attentive perusal of such as have 
hitherto discovered no evil in sup- 
porting and publishing licentious- 
ness and profanity : in the mean 
time, we must content ourselves with 
the following quotation : 

Let me request you, for the sake of 
illustration, to observe that serious re- 
sponsibility which men of literary emi- 
nence have often incurred, by directing 
their writings against the cause of reli- 
gion and godliness. When genius de- 
grades itself into thcfauxiliury of scepti- 
cism and licentiousness ; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the i)erpetuity which art has 
given to thought, is employed not, only in 
corrupting the present generation, but in 
disseminating impurities for the thou- 
sands of a future age, an instruipent of 
evifis then at w^ork, almost as powerful 
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.IS can be wrought by the enemy of hu- 
man happiness ; and which, in pro|)or- 
tion la the effects arising from its opera- 
tions, entails on the person who has suc- 
{■c'^^lully used it the corresixinding mea- 
Mi I i-s of criminality. Think on the niis- 
fiiifXMUis effects which may flow even from 
a single copy of a profane and iminoml 
ivriting. Observe it when it has found 
Its uuy into the bosom of a family, the 
members of which have been reared up in 
the faith of religion and in the love of 
\irtuc. It seizes on the attention of one 
aftlu-m. It is at first read secretly and 
liy stealth. Its sjiecious reasonings insi- 
imalc themselves into the understanding 
of its victim. Its polluting maxims leave 
;mi impression on his heart. Not at once 
.ire its arguments yielded to. Not at 
tMu-e are its guilty principles tolerated. 
J'lu* book may oven at times be shut 
V. itii the feeling of aversion and fear, at 
the daring conclusions to which it points. 
Hut it is again opened. CuriRsity, jicr- 
liaps, to know the extent of its W'ild in- 
ferences, may tem|)t to another and to a 
third inspection, till the repeated peru- 
sal complete the asccndtincy of its hold 
riiid had ^I)ecula^iuns. Then, alas ! how 
speedily those safeguards, which wisdom 
'Old afl'eciion equally had raised against 
Tiu* influence of \ ice, aic overturned !— 
how the mind swells with the proud and 
iooli.sh thought of emancipation, from 
what are now namc^ idle scruples and 
doting prejudices ! — how the look of scorn 
fs turned upon that kind instructor, the 
le.ssons of w'hosc parental experience had 
formerly been received in reverence !— 
liow the modesty and piety of the youth 
reineml^ering his Ocator,” are sup- 
planted by the arrogance und scofiings of 
the disjiutalious and blustering infidel,— 
<ind falling a prey to the men who lie 
111 wait to deceive,” how zealously he bc- 
I'omes, in his own circle, the promoter of 
. I religion and libertinism! But shall 
these men themselves,— shall the well- 
giGk>d sceptics, whose genius has been em- 
ployed to promote, over the young and 
mexperienced, the ascendancy of evil 
principle, — shall they escape responsibi- 
lity for that long train of ills, the origin 
of which is traceable to their daring 
qieculations ? Say, if the hojics of fa- 
milies, — if the glory of nations, which, as 
a ith the assassin's weapon, they have 
i'lain, shall never hi inquired after at 
their hands ? There is blood in their 
hands. They have destroyed souls. 

'rhey have gone in the way of Cain 
•md shall they not be brought to an ac- 
*'ount ? Ah ! could they themselves 
bring back every copy of thfeir profane 
-md immoral writings, and obtain a re- 
vor. XIII. 


Epistle of St J ude, 7 S 

cital of all that has been achieved by each 
for the vitiation and wretchedness of man- 
kind, the most volatile and cold-hearted 
among them might surely be disposed to 
seriousness, and might Iw induced to 
gaze on the extended ruin which has been 
wTought, as the incendiary w'ould on the 
city w'hich he liad wantonly fired, when 
he lieholds, smoking, in one promiscuous 
and dark heap, the dw'ellings and the 
ashes of iH inhabitants ! If, how'ever, he 
relent at the miserable sight, does he not 
condemn himself? If pity be excited in 
him, is not the feeling akin to self-re- 
proach ? Yes. The conviction must 
smite him, that he partakes deeply of o- 
thcr men's sins, and that he justly shares 
w'ith them in their “ woe.” 

Our readers will discover, from the 
extracts now given, what they are to 
expect from the perusal of the highly 
respectable volume before us ; and 
whilst wc regret we cannot notice 
every Discourse, wo liesitato not to 
assure them, that they will find the 
whole characterized by good sense, 
practical simplicity, and Christian 
benevolence. The author never goes 
out of bis way, in quest of novelty 
of illustration ; he thinks with pre- 
cision, and his ideas flow so sponta- 
neously, that wc are never at a loss 
to perceive the legitimacy of his con- 
clusions. Sober, temperate, and con- 
vincing in his statements, he enters 
into no doubtful disputations;'* 
and whilst his pages bespeak the de- 
votional warmth of his own heart, 
and his anxiety to promote it in the 
hearts of his fellow-men, they at the 
same time exhibit the doctrines of 
Christianity in the most attractive 
and amiable of all views, — that is, in 
harmonious and modest combination 
with all the Christian virtues. 

In regard to the composition and 
style, we consider him entitled to no 
mean praise. Ills language is uni- 
formly pure, natural, and unaffected ; 
if not nervous, it is, with very few 
exceptions, accurate and chaste. His 
ideas are seldom expanded beyond 
their due value ; every word is of 
weight, and we are never obliged to 
labour to get to his meaning. Pre- 
serving in his composition the life 
and fervour of the Christian orator, 
he at the same time attends to the 
truth and exact signification of every 
expression, and sets before his reader 
a train of thought which will abide 
K 
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the scrutiny of philosophy and criti- look upon the volume as a ivork of 
cism ; disdaining empty, shewy ex- superior merit, and highly creditable 
pressions, and the unmeaning flippan- to the literary and theolo^cal talents 
cy of smooth-turned periods, his of its author ; and we are sure that 
composition is opposed to every em- the majority of those who peruse it 
bellishment that is not ‘ at once na- will unite with us in thanking Dr 
tural and necessary. Altogether, we Muir for its publication. 


^ iXbtx Honoris^. 

niONYBlUS SCR 1 BLERUS(mART. FIL.) IIEPI BA0OT2: OR, OF THE ART Ot 
SINKING IN POETRY : INTENDED AS A CONTINUATION OF IVHE WORK OF 
THE GREAT MARTINUS 8CR1BLERUS. 

MY DEAR COUNTRYMEN, . 


It was a subject of the deepest 
concern and surprise, to the great 
Scriblerus, that one of the most es- 
sential qualifications of modern poetry 
should be treated with such undeserv- 
ed and unaccountable neglect. In 
like manner, at the outset of this 
great work, have 1 to lament, that, 
notwithstanding the labours of that 
illustrious man, the Dathos continues 
to be neglected, and that the task of 
recording the present state of the An- 
tipodes of the Sublime, should again 
fall to the lot of an unworthy mem- 
ber of the family of the Scribleri. 

That a work of this nature is im- 
peratively qallcd for, must be ac- 
knowledged by every one who for a 
moment cast his eyes on that bright 
galaxy of the masters in the llathos, 
which at present adorns our literary 
horizon. Assuredly the want of 
such a record cannot be ascribed to 
a poverty of materials. The indus< 
try of the times has been such, and 
our poets have been so laudably ac- 
tive in the perfection of this great 
characteristic feature of their writ- 
ings, that never — I rejoice to say — 
was there a period that cou^ boast 
such a multitude of works rich in 
the most perfect specimens of sink- 
ing — ^never has poetry so boldly or so 
deeply descended into the profundi- 
ties of the Bathos. Those glorious 
geniuses, who, in the days of my 
great progenitor, flourished amid the 
filth and obscurity of the murky at- 
ticks of Grub-street, are nothing 
when compared with those more 
transcendent luminaries that our age 
can boast, whether they deign to dis- 
port themselifes in the alleys of Cock- 
ayne, or luxuriate their mney amid 
the scenery of the Northern Lakes. 


Ambrose Philips and Blackmore 

must yield the palm to Col e and 

W h, who at present conjointly 

wield the sway over the wide plains 
of the Lowlands of Parnassus. Hap- 
py Dionysius ! more favoured than 
thy ancestors, who only witnessed 
the commencement of that which 
thou enjoyest in perfection. They 
are fools who say that the world is 
retrograding. Let them read my 
pages, and they must, to their satis- 
faction, be convinced, that in the 
Bathos, at least, wc arc daily making 
the most sensible steps towards per- 
fection. 

The first species of tiie Bathos that 
1 will attempt to illustrate shall be 
the Horrific. Krc the poet makes 
choice of some most bloody and most 
improbable story, illustrating it with 
every aggravating circumstance that 
may add to its horrois ; and sparing 
no allusion, however loathsome, and 
no detail, however repugnant. Tie 
condescends to employ liis Muse on 
no theme less horrid than murder, 
incest, fratricide, starvation, canibal- 
ism, &c. Dwelling on such tlieines, 
he marches forward, ever and anoii 
precipitated from the pinnacles of tfte 
sublime, to the dc}>t])s of the Bathos, 
by the pit-falls and precipices which 
lie in his path, and which the gutta 
serena of vanity and presumption 
prevents him from observing. 

In this style of writing, the Ger- 
mans and their iniitators^ave par- 
ticularly (listinguislied tMinselves. 
Of our modern poAs, Lewis, without 
doubt, deserves to be first mentioned, 
and, after him, the Author of Cbris- 
tabellc. 

Froximos ille tamcn occu[mvit 
Cokriige lionores. , 
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Liber iTonom. 


Let UB take a few examples from 
the W'ar Eclogue : 

famine^l stood in a swampy field of 
battle ; 

With hone» and sculls I made a rattle^ 

I heard a groan and a peevish squally 
Anti tlirough the chink of a cottage wall ; 
(lull you guess what 1 saw there ? 

JioiJli — Whisper it, sister, in our car. 
Fmmne — A baby beatitsdying mother ; 
1 had starv'd the one, and was starving 
the other. 

Uoth — Who bade you do’t ? 
Fum.—JThc same, the same ; 

IjCiirrs four do form his name — ( Pitt. ) 

Another good example may be 
drawn from that passage, where Fa- 
mine asks Fire who sent her there ? 
when she thus answers, in objection 
to Slaughter's advice, that the name 
should be whispered : 

m 

Fire — No ! no ! no ! 

Spirits hear whiit spirits tell ; 

'Twill make a holiday in hell. 

No ! no ! no ! 

Myself 1 named liim once below, 

And all the souls tliut damned be 
1 iCnpt lip at once in anarchy-— 

'fhey no longer heeded me ; 

Hut laugh'd to hear hell's burning rafters 
Unwillingly re-echo laughters. 

No ! no ! no ! 

But it is in giving an oir of mys- 
tery to common and every-tlay occur- 
rences that the forte of such authors 
lies. Thus wc have the rising and 
setting of the sun described in the 
following most mysterious manner : 

The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he, 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Wemt down ivio the sea~^ 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till o'er the mast at noon ; 

'Aie wedding guest he beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud hassoon. 

Ancient Mariner, 

Could the most atrocious murder be 
described in more mysterious terms ? 
But it is in this that the sole merit 
of the p^e lies, for as it is the pro- 
vince of the Ups^ to dignify great 
actions, 60 it is the equally merito- 
rious office of the Bathos to exalt 
and celebrate trifling and contempti- 
ble events. 

As in the last-cited example the 
author makc9 use of a bassoon, to 


dte out a metre ; so, in the follow- 
ing, for the same purpose, he caUain 
the assistance of an owl : 

’Tie the middle of night the castle 
clock, 

And the owls have awaken'd the crowing 
cocky 

Tu whit, tu whoo ! ! ! 
And found a brigJa lady surpassing fair^ 
Tu whit, tu whoo I ! ! 

\ 

In the following example the ice 
is described as labouring under a fit 
of flatulent colic : 

The ice did break in a thundcr.flty 
The helmsman steer'd us through. 

In the following, tbc reader is hor- 
rified by the description of the sun, 
under the figure of a copper vessel in 
a brazier's shop: 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon. 

The same heavenly body, on a cloudy 
day, is farther compared to a pick- 
pocket in Umbo, looking tlirough 
the bars of his prison ; 

And straight the sun was ficck'd with 
bars. 

As if through dungeon-gra|e he peer'd 
With broad and burning faces 

The dreadful sensations excited by 
protracted thirst, in the following 
examples, are compared to those ex- 
perienced in attempting to swallow 
soot : 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither'd at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been chok'd with sooU 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood. 
Till I bit my arm and suck'd the bloody 
And cried— a sail, a sail. 

The next species of the Bathos that 
we will notice shall be the Fustian, 
or Mock Heroic. Mark how he 
mouths it in the following specimen 
of noisy bombast : 

And all around, behind, before 
The bridal cor, is the raging rout, 

With frantic shout, and deaf 'ning war, 
Tossing their torches* flames about 

And the double double peals of the drum 
arc these. 

And the startling burst of the trumpets* 
blase, 
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And the gong that leeins with its thunden which he is in the habit of sailing 


' dread 

To stun the living, and wakeit the dead $ 
The ear-strings throb as if tb^ were broke, 
And the ^elids drop at the weight of its 
stroke. 

Fain would the mdden have kept them 
fast, 

But open they start at the crack of the 
blast. 

Curse o/J/rdtama. 

In the same lofty strain We have 
all account of the family and paren- 
tage of Experience. 

He sprung, on either side, a birth divine; 
Thus to the Olympian gods allied was he. 
And brother to the sister nine : 

Th^ call’d him Praxis, in th’ Olympian 
tongue, 

But here, on earth, Experience was his 
name. 

Lay of the Laureate, 

In the same strain is the following 
tirade: 

And in the hub-bub of senseless sounds, 
the watchwords of fashion. 

Freedom invaded rights, corruption, and 
war, and oppression, 

Loudly announced, were heard. 

Vision of Judgment, 

To the saijne tune we have the fol- 
lawing pointed description of a mas- 
tiff bitcn, and her conversation with 
the crowing cock : 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothless mastiif bitch ; 

She makes answer to the cock, 

Four for the quarter, and twelve for the 
hour. 

Ever and aye, noonshine and shower, 

*Tis three short howls, not over loud, - 
Some say she sees my lady’s shroud. 

The next variety of the Bathos, 
which falls to be noticed, is that 
known by the names of the Infantile, 
or Milk-and-water, the Lake, &c. It 
is with the highest pleasure that I 
have to state, that our examples to 
illustrate this variety (thanks to the 
spirit of modem poetry !) are parti- 
cularly numerous and valuable. To 
the father of the Lake School especial- 
ly, and his followers, we account our- 
selves particularly indebted,— their 
works possessing, in an eminent de- 
gree, the quality of inanity so much 
recommended by the great Scriblerus. 

What diild could more drcum- 
Btantially describe the puddle in 


his paper boats, than Mr W has 

done the little pool of water, whose 
dimensions were three feet by two ? 

You see a little muddy pool. 

Of water never dry, 

I’ve measur’d it from side to side, 

*Tis three feet Umgy and two feet wide ! 

Lyrical Ballads. 

In the same spirit is die following 
waning advice : 

Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks, 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 

Up, up, my friend, and leave your books, 
Or surely you’ll grow double. 

In another passage, the same au- 
thor gives us, on the authority of old 
Father Simpson, a piece of informa- 
tion of neat importance tomidwiycs 
and mad doctors, viz. that the child 
in utero, by working about the heart 
of the mother, will bring back her 
senses, if she should be so unfortu- 
nate as to have lost any of them. 

Old Father Simpson did maintain. 

That, in her womb, the infant wrought 
About its mother’s heart, and brought 
Her senses back again. 

Lyr. Bal. jp, 47. 

M remarkable is his notice 
>wing new disease : 

A cruel, cruel lire they say 
Into her bones were sent ; 

It dried her body like a cinder. 

And almost turn’d her brain to tindei*. 

Lyr. Bal. p. 46. 

Not less admirable is his manner 
of informing us that it is not custo- 
mary for adults to cry and blubber 
in the street: 

In distant countries 1 have been, 

>lnd yet I have not often seen 
A heathy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public ways alone. 

Lyr. Bal, p. 15. 

In the following example we find 
a poet very appropriately, daiming 
consanguinity with a youn^k^V^ss : 

Innocent foal— thou \)oor, despis’d, for- 
lorn, 

I hail thee Brother, spite of the fool’s 
scorn ; 

I fain would take thee with me in the ddl 
Of peace and mild equality to dwelL 

Coleridge's Blfuei to a Ytndag Ass. 
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What can ba more silly and aelf*^ 
complacent than the foUonving apoa* 
trophe of Southey to his book ? 

Go, little book, from this, my solitude ; 

I cast thee on the waters— go thy ways; 
And if, as 1 believe, thy vein be good, 

The world shall find tliee after many 
days; 

Be it with thee according to thy worth— 
Go, little book, in sooth I send thee forth. 

That the Bathos in poetry is evi- 
dently on the increase, the inquisi- 
tive may be convinced, by the fact, 
that the writings of one of our most 
eminent poets Are not altogether fr^ 
from ^ssages which may he rank^ 
with me examples we have just been 
quoting. • Thus, in Marraion, we oh- 
fierve the following instance : 

Of all the palaces so fair. 

Built for the Royal dwelling. 

In Scotland, far beyond cotJ^iare, 
Linlithgow is excelling. 

Equally meritorious is the follow- 
ing passage : 

*Ti8 James of Douglas, by St. Serle, 

The uncle to the banish'd Earl. 

Listen to the following enumera- 
tion of knightly accomplishments ; 

Fleet foot on the Corei, 

Sage counsel iiu Cumber, 

Red hand in the Foray, &c. 

Lady of the Lake, 

The anticlimax has always been 
deservedly regarded with partial eyes 
by the masters in Bathistical poetry. 
It is, in fact, a sort of sudden di- 
minuendo, in which the performer, 
after commencing fortissimo con stre^ 
pito, passes over at once \jo pianissimo 
con surdo. Let one example of thia 
figure suffice ; 

• What is glory ? In the socket 
See how dying tapers fare. 

What is pride ? a whizzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 

Word. Inscriptions, 

Let us .now descend to the Vul- 

S r. Inffiie following description of 
e hoip^ which wait on a guilty 
conscieiice, we Jiave our attention 
occupied by the pillow and bed- 
clothes : 

I had just laid me down, not a word 
could I pray, 

1 had pillow'd my head, drawn up 
die bed-cover. 


The ascent of a warlook^thnmgh 
the clouds is compared, by the same 
poet, to the progression of a screw 
through a cork : 

Astonish'd to hide, in the moonbesm he 
dew. 

And screw’d the night-heaven till lost in 
the blue. 

Queen*s Wake. 

You iDav take the following ex. 
amples without commentary : 

The wind that blows. 

Warms itself against his nose. 

Marm. 

Or Boreas, when he scours the snow. 

That skins the plains of Thessaly. 

^ WordsworhCs DUm. 

Having gone thus far right plea- 
santly, we come at last to the fa- 
mous land of uninteUigihility^the 
ne plus ultra of our pilgrimage in 
search of the Bathos. In the culti- 
vation of that favoured district, many 
are the labourers who have arisen in 
our time. 

In illustrating this head, we will 
follow the example of the setting 
sun, proceeding gradually from the 
gloom and indistinctness of twilight, 
to the palpable obscure of midnight 
darkness ; — from the mptical and 
visionary flights of Wordsworth, 
which are not altogether devoid of 
some traces of meaning, to the utter 
absurdity of my Lord Thurlow. As 
it would require a more learned per- 
son than 1 to write a commentary 
on what is avowedly nonsense, 1 shall 
on this occasion remain silent, giving 
the passages as they stand in the ori- 
ginal, wiUiout note or comment. 

The sighs that Matthews drew were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness ; 
The tears which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of lights the oil of gladmss. 
Yet sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round. 
He seem'd as if he drank it up, 

He felt with spirit so profound. 

fT.'s Schoolmaster. 

A little child, a limber elph, 

Singing, dancing, to itsdf ; 

A faery thing, with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, but never seeks. 
Makes such a vision to the sight, 

As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 

And pleasures fiow in so' thick, so fast, 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
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Must needs expivss his love's excess. 
With words of unmeant bitterness, 

(^hriitahelle. 

But Love, who heard the silence of my 
thoughts. 

Coleridge'' 8 Ode tn imitation of Spenser, 

O'er all my frame shot rapid my thrill'd 
heart. Coleridgt^s Slffi 36. 

To hear the mighty stream of Tendency, 
Utter for elevation of our thoughts, 
clear, sonorous voice, inaudible, &c. 

Excursion* 

Thou, thou art not a child of Time, 

But daughter of th* Eternal Prime. 

White Doe, 

Then are we to this fatal passion sworn. 
As innocent as is the balmy air ; 

Nay often, on the pinions of the morn. 
The angels to her golden rest repair. 

2'hurlow's Altheca, 

Very good poetry this for a lord ! 
You see that^ even in the Bathos^ 


the Aristocracy has its representa- 
tives. 

Thus far, most courteous reader, 
have I led thee, through the faery 
land of the Bathos, pointing out, in 
thy progress, and for thy oblectatioii, 
the pleasant spots that every where 
lie scattered around. Go on in the 
ath I have pointed out, if thou 
ast the courage. Enroll thyself 
under the banners of absurdity and 
nonsense ; gird thyself with the 
sharp sword of impudence ; and 
fence thyself behind tne impenetra- 
ble shield of self-conccit. Then, 
ivhen Milton, and Homer, and the 
Princes of Song, shall be heard of no 
more ; and when Colley Cibber, and 
Southey, and the indwellers of Cock- 
ayne, shall have usurped their places, 
the Bathos may appoint thee a scat 
in her temple, as one of the many 
advocates^ho have laboured in her 
cause. '1\ S. D. 

Glasgow, 1823. 


ox RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 


MY DEAR Sill, 

Perhaps you may consider it an 
equivocal compliment, when 1 say 1 
do not take you for a rdigioso. By 
this expression, 1 mean to designate 
a set of pragmatical, hypocritical, and 
gloomy puritans, who assuming, as 
they do, most erroneous and most 
pernicious views of religion, are dis- 
posed to carry these views into the 
most innocent and the most trivial 
of our enjoyments, and thereby to af- 
fect the sources of our purest recrea- 
tions. , Like all other Editors, you 
are of course a minute and intelligent 
observer of the signs of the times ; 
and you must, no doubt, have been 
frequently startled by observing the 
far-spread and almost universal spi- 
'lit religion which now prevails. 
That spirit is not now confined, as it 
formerly was, in periods when the 
character of the nation was more de- 
cidedly of a serious cast than it is at 
present, to men of high character, or 
ofgrave and serious deportment. We 
meet with religion, not only in our 
closets, and in our Bible Societies— 
it attacks us even in our drawing- 
rooniB and assemblies. Our young 
ladies, as well as our old maids, seem 
to be all inspired with the spirit of 


conversion. The lively and anima- 
ting conversations of the tea- tabic 
arc banished and put down, and a 
gloomy, serious, aiffi burdensome col- 
loquy is substituted, which contri- 
butes neither to our profit nor a- 
musement. In one word — hinc HUx? 
lachrymw ! — our very novels have be- 
come infected with this reNgionhing 
spirit. A religious novel ! Why, 
it is a direct contradiction in terms. 
Novels have been preached against 
by the religious of all ages, and of 
all sects. They were represented as 
equally destructive of the morals and 
dispositions of the w^orld, and as in- 
tended only to seduce the young, anTl 
encourage the vicious. These repre- 
sentations were not merely directed 
to the mode in which novels were 
written. The plan or principle of 
novel-writing was deprecated and 
abused in the strongest ten^ I ne- 
ver could see the slight^t gWind for 
these general declamations gainst a 
class of writings, which, if well con- 
ducted, must inevitably be conductive 
totheimprovement of society. But I 
can as little perceive an;^ . reason for 
adopting th^ specieB of compodtion 
as a mMium.for the inculeatfon of 
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roligiouB truths. On the eontrary, 1 
see many solid objections to it. 

For my own part, I cannot away 
with a religious novel. It seems 
quite an anomaly in literature. Its 
materials are perfectly heterogeneous, 
and form a heavy, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable production, — unprofit- 
able, at leasts to the reader. What- 
ever may be said of its principles and 
its objects, I decidedly disapprove of 
its plan. The writers of such works 
may be actuated by the highest and 
best of motives, a desire to extend 
the knowledge and influence of di- 
vine truth, — and I am very ready to 
believe, that such are the motives 
which have place in their breasts; 
but are their works calculated to pro- 
duce the effect they have in view ? 

I do not think they are. On the 
contrary, I am inclined-^to be of 
opinion, that their real tendency is to 
injure the vital interests of religion. 
The sum and substance of iny objec- 
tion is, that religion is not a fit or be- 
coming subject for the groundwork 
of a novel. Its principles are too 
dignified — its interests are too mag- 
iiiiicent — its objects are far too irn- 
[lortant to admit of being moulded 
to the purposes of the novel-writer ; 
and in iiitroduciag them at all to 
our consideration in the course of his 
story, he must inevitably lower their 
sacred character, and weaken their 
influence on the mind of the reader. 
[ have no doubt, as already observed, 
of the honesty of the wi iter's inten- 
tions ; and he may see various rea- 
sons for throwing bis lucubrations 
into the form of a novel. It is very 
obvious, however, that such works 
are likely to give rise to the inference, 
that religion, openly and undisguis- 
tidly pourtrayed, would either alm:m 
by its restraints, or fatigue by its dul- 
ness. They seem to proceed upon 
the principle, that the world must 
be tricked, or wheedled, into being 
religious ; and that no better resource 
now reigns, than to assume the dis- 
guise o^porldlings, and of trifling, in 
order to^nd a pl§ce in that heart, or 
to remove a doubt in that judgment, 
which has remained unaffected or un- 
convinced by the appeals or by the 
reasonings of the philosopher and the 
divine. Works undertalt^n on such 
a principle compromui^ *ahd lessen 
the dignity of religion. I am so 


deeply impressed with its important 
and sacred character, that 1 dislike 
all mention of it in the company of 
triflers, and deprecate all discussion 
of it in a trivial or irreverent mood. 
1 have sometimes shuddered to hear 
its ^ctrines discussed, and its truths 
arraigned, in a company of tea-table 
chatterers ; and, mu/lo magis, I dis- 
approve of its introduction in novels. 
Religion appears to me to be recon^- 
mended by all that can interest the 
human heart, or influence the hu- 
man judgment. Its principles re- 
quire only to be known and under- 
stood, to be thoroughly admired and 
Instantly adopted. The importance 
and interest wliich it possesses to 
every individual, impress it deeply 
and frequently upon his considera- 
tion. Its importance is of too great 
magnitude to allow him to rest satis- 
fied with a superficial knowledge of 
its doctrines; and its interest is too 
intense and lively to admit of its 
being repressed or fatigued by specu- 
lation or discussion u{H)n such a 
subject. The feelings and the ima- 
gination are not alone to be moved 
or excited. 1 1 is necessary that the 
judgment should be primarily con- 
vinced ; and how is the judgment 
to be convinced of the reasonable- 
ness, suitableness, truth, and general 
excellence of religion.'^ Surely by 
works expressly devoted to the con- 
sideration and discussion of religious 
subjects ; and such discussions are 
neither dry, nor dull, nor wearisome. 
Their prodigious importance is suf- 
ficient to excite and command the 
attention of all, and these may be 
safely, and with great propriety, left 
to our established religious teachers, 
to the reasonings of the scholar and 
the man of sense. Are these novels 
qualified* or calculated to assist in 
this good work? Do they unfold 
any new illustrations of divine truth, 
or are the examples they exhibit, or 
the sentiments they record, of such 
a tendency and character, as eitlier 
to confirm the good in their virtu- 
ous course, or reform the vicious in 
theirs? 1 do not think they are« 
To the unbeliever or the irreligious, 
they aflbrd matter of scorn and mer- 
riment. To the truly religioua they 
must be productive of pain, rather 
than of pleasure or of benefit. 'Take, 
for example, any one, of the many 
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snccimctis which have been of late 
tnroiihi upon the literary world: 

Happiness/’ Constancy/* Rich 
and Poor/’ cum multis aliis ; and I 
would just ash^ whether any one 
reader of these anomalous productions 
rises from their peru^, either a ))et- 
ter man, or with a higher or more 
reverential opinion of religious truth? 

1 shall not at present examine them 
particularly, hut perhaps, if you ap- 
prove of it, 1 shall take the the trou- 
ble, sometime soon, of illustrating 
my opinion by examples. 

I dare say, Mr Editor, wise and sa- 
gacious though you be, you have often, 
like other people, who do not possess 
the same reputation for wisdom, been 
imposed on, and deceived, by news- 
paper puffs, in which a quotation 
from Shakespeare leads us to a most 
impotent panegyric upon AVarren or 
Sievwright. If you never were so 
imposed oil yourself, you must, I 
am sure, have frequently observed 
others in this predicament. AVith 
what an expression of disappoint- 
ment does a newspaper reader finish 
one of these paragraphs 1 have al- 
luded to ! I suspect very much it 
will be found, that the feeling pro- 
ducc<l by the perusal of a religious 
novel is somewhat similar. The 
mere novel reader is disappointed 
with its dulness and gravity; the 
more serious reader is displeased with 
its levity and buffoonery. If it leaves 
any impression at all, it must be one 
unfavourable to that cause which 1 
am willing to believe the author in- 
tended to support. The utmost ef- 
fect which 1 do think it is qualified 
to produce, is to superinduce a su- 
perficial, but more frequently erro- 
neous knowledge of the realities of 
religion. It may indeed be said, 
that many a reader may be- induced 
to open and peruse a serious book, in 
the form, and under the name of a 
novel, who would never think of 
opening one bearing a ^aver title or 
appearance* Even if this were cor- 
rect, it appears to me to be a trick 
unworthy of religion ; men are not 
to be taken by surprise, on a subject 
of such deep importance. They are 
not to be trepanned unto a conviction 
of the truths of religion ; and, as al- 
ready remarked, the appearance of 
any thing like trick must disgust and 
irnfute. Neither is it attended with 


the efficacious, and important conse- 
quences, which seem to be contem- 
plated. A mere novel reader is not 
likely to be tempted to run through 
such a work, or, if he does, he very 
carefully skims or passes over the 
more serious parts ; and after collect- 
ing the stofy, and amusing himself 
with the gayer passages, lays aside 
the book, 1 venture to say, with his 
veneration and regard for the sacred 
and divine character of religion 
somewhat lessened and impaired : 
readers of a more serious class may 
peruse it probably in a different spi- 
rit, and rise from its perusal with a 
different impression ; hut would they 
not have perused it with more uninix- 
cd pleasure, and ivith more decided 
benefit, had its more serious parts 
been unconnected with wbai is put 
in merely interest or amuse ? And, 
besides, such works are not address- 
ed, or intended for readers of the 
latter description, who can find 

“ Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 

There is another ground on whicli 
I would object to these serio-comic 
productions. 1 am very much of 
Gray's opinion, that to lie on a sofa 
and read new nou^ls is one of the 
joys of Paradise. But this cannot be 
said of the works 1 allude to. Reli- 
gion is too important and too serious 
to be productive of mere amusement. 
It has its proper place in the world 
of literature, and ought to be treat- 
ed of and discussed in a manner be- 
coming and suitable to its dignity 
and importance. One resorts to a no- 
vel for recreation and delight — not 
for information on disputed points 
of religion. It is as much out of 
place in a novel, as it is in tlv6 
chit-chat of the vain and the gay. 
It affords me pleasure in one re- 
spect, to perceive that religion has 
now-a-days become so fashionable 
and so universal, because it is much 
better to be serious in oun fashions 
than frivolous or wideed. ^^ut, to 
sneak the truth, I ^ not much like 
the change. AVhen young and live- 
ly, I loved to indulge in the gaiety 
and cheerfulness of youth, and now, 
when 1 am old, 1 love to dwell 
on the delightful retrospection, and 
take pleasure in seeing the youth of 
the present day sharing the same 
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aniuAcraents, and ehioying the Mttne 
frolicBomeness in i^hich 1 tonerly 
partidipated with bo much zest. ‘ 1 
loved the quiet seclusion and serioua 
retirement of my closet^ in its regular 
returns, — 1 loved the ||;ood old man 
who impressed oh iuy mind, with holy 
fervour, the truths of divine religioU 
— and, above all, I ]qya4 the lesson# 
which he taught tne^^!%h)g8 ai^ 
changed now, atid 1 diNlot' ttpnk for 
till? better. Fat be it from me to 
wish to lessen the importance, or li- 
mit tlic influence of religious instruc- 
tion; but I am afraid that the true 
principle of nj^ion is pnerally, in 
our days, vel^. much misunderstood. 
It is neither austere, nor gloomy, 
nor disagreeable. It imposes no 
check on bur natural inclinations,, 
unless where they are really wicked 
or sinful — ^nor does it prostribe ^a- 
tifleations, which are in themselves 
innocent, althougli, perhaps, neither 
edifying nor improving. On the 
contrary, if properly understood, 
and truly felt by its disciples, it 
ought to superinduce a cheerful- 
ness much more exhilarating than 
can be produced or derived from any 
mere worldly pleasures. But what 
arc the opinions of our rdi^'iosi on 
these points ? NoJonly are our most 
innocent and rational amusements 
objected to and anathematised, but 
our very novels, the most delightful 
and exquisite of all our enjoyments, 
and, wc are sure — when kept within 
the bounds of moderation — the most 
innocent also, are not openly cen- 
sured or objected to, but converted 
into extraordinary vehicles for the 
communication of religious improve^ 
incut ! It would not be so annoying, 
r so disagreeable, to repress novel 
Writing altogether, as thus to deadSsn 
s influence, and destroy its efficacy, 
'id 


fit 

by a load of religious' instruotkm* it 
is quite clear, that, by^introduciUig so 
important and so engrossing a sub- 
ieefis religion, into ibis light and 
beautiful specie of r^din^, b^to 
the injury ddfilkto the religion itself, 
thefrorld is drived of a moat ra- 
tional and bcnelicial source of grati- 
fication. The literary labours of the 
much rfdleuled, and perhap|<much 
floured . tidg^ Richmond, and Ae 
pondenms tomes of Hannah Morua 
lucubrations, are preferable to this 
insidious kind of composition. 1 
hope 1 will not be misunderstood 
in expressing sentiments like tiiese. 
My objection lies 'against the intro- 
duction of grave, important, and se- 
rious matter, into compositions which 
I have been accustomed to resort 
to for the most deliglitful recrea- 
tion ; and I found my objections as 
well upon the inconsistent and de- 
grading conjunction, which is thus 
made between what is of deep im- 
portance and what is merely condu- 
cive to amusement, as upon the se- 
rious injury which I conceive such 
compositions are calculated to do to 
religion itself. 

1 do not therefore conceive this 
an evil of a trifling or unimportant 
nature. 1 1 is one which, within these 
few years, has become of considp- 
able magnitude, and threatens to in- 
undate and overwhelm our strongest 
barriers of literary recreation, as well 
as to overturn and dep^de the Prin- 
ciples of our sacred religion. I nave 
been silently, and with regret, watch- 
ing the progress of this unsuitable, 
and inconsiderate, and pernicious 
conduct — and I hope a remonsttance 
like the present, in the spirit ot kind 
ness and humanity, will put an im- 
mediate stop to the evjL M* 

1st July 1H93. 


MentOirtti/OentMi 


MEM0IA8 or GENERAL BAP?, FIRST AIDE-DE-CAMPE TO NAPOLEON 
LONDON, 1823. 


In events, perhaps no 

equal {Hioii*f history vie with 
the last mirty yeers of European war 
and dissension. The mighty convul- 
sions, and the great revolutions which 
we have witnessed during this 
have succeeded each other with a ra- 
pidity that leaves the mi^ ^mpt in 
astonishment and aw|j|*i ^®owever 
much the philosopher l|||^ lament 
VOL. XIIl. 


those disturbed periods of the wdlrld, 
as little conducive to the happiness or 
moral improvement of mankind, it 
cannot bo denied, tl||t they are fiW 
vourable to the devcMpment of great 
mental energies, which might have 
slumbered for ever in the tranqJsBity 
of peace, and to the formation of 
characters which, however they may 
be condemned in the eye of calm rca- 
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8an» have ever challenged the admi* 
ration of mankind. It is in ihose 
times of convulsion and great politi-* 
cal excitements that all the daring 
spirits of the community are thrown 
loose^ as it were^ fnathtne restraints 
and regular discipline of society.^ Ip 
a season of tranquillity and re^ar 
government, when every thing is in 
its rigl^t place, and one unifomxxoi^ 
t^e must be gone through, to reach 
cdi'tain objects, — when every one 
must tread the beaten track, dulness 
and talent are more upon a level. (Ge- 
nius is obliged to walk by fixed rules. 
The leaden hand of authority weighs 
down the bold aspirations of talent ; 
interest is then the only sure road to 
distinction : it is court favour whidi 
unlocks the door of preferment ; and 
unless modest merit can contrive to 
get possession of this key, the flowery 
time of hope and activity may wither 
away in vain despondency, or the 
fire of genius may never be kindled, 
but may be allowed to lie dormant in 
the quiet shade of domestic life, and 
in some ordinary occupation. But 
once remove these weights, which de- 
press the elastic force of genius — 
once remove the mounds and sluices 
which dam up the waters within 
their old, regular, and well-known 
channels, and the stream issues forth 
in all its irresistible majesty and 
power, sweeping down every oppo- 
.sing obstacle, hut enriching, at the 
same time, and fertilizing the earth 
over which it is spread. All the 
great prizes furnished by the lottery 
of society arc then set up to open 
competition ; there is no vantage- 
ground in the great arena where the 
struggle is to take place ; and in this 
convulsion of the world, every man 
naturally rises to the level of nis ta- 
lents and courage. Aspiring talent, 
far from being kept down, is kindled 
into activity by the prospect of such 
an unbounded field for its exertions ; 
society is in a blaze, and sends forth 
a light pd a glory which it cannot 
possess in more peaceable times, how- 
ever much safer it may then he, as a 
quiet habitaticni^to dwell in. Times 
of trouble then afford the choicest 
matg'^Is of history, which, as Gold- 
smll^, remarks, is little else than a 
re^ster of human misery ; its in- 
doente, its character, its various 
scenes, assume, in these periods, a 


brighter and fresher hue. These are 
the seeds which spring up into a rich 
haWest of memoirs, biography, anec- 
dotes, until these materials are gra- 
dually condensed into a formal nar- 
rative by the regular historian. 

Respecting the great events of our 
own times, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon, who was the hero of the piece, 
we have airily had various anec- 
dotes, andagreat store of interesting 
information. They have, however, all 
come from one source, and they have? 
all, therefore, one uniform bias ; and, 
in order to throw a correct and im- 
partial light on many controvertible 
points, we reejuire to have the testi- 
mony and opinions of others. The 
work of Las Casas, though adlCj^a- 
hlc, and as candid and moderalF as 
could have been expected, was still 
necessaril)^ partial to its object ; and 
on this account, though even from 
his narrative we might see the true 
state of things, yet many points are 
naturally thrown into the back- 
ground, which more impartial narra- 
tors would have brought more pro- 
minently forward. It is in this view 
that the present work of iJeneral 
Rapp is chiefly valuable, as it ap- 
pears to be the production of an inde- 
pendent mind, wlfich boldly disap- 
roved of Buonaparte's projects and 
is policy, while he was in the zeiiitli 
of his power, — of one who was no 
flatterer of him during his greatness, 
and who now calmly states, from the 
retirement of private life, wherein he 
condemned of his character and poli- 
cy. General Rapp, it is well known, 
was highly trusted by the Emperor, 
was employed by him in missions, 
and in important military commands, 
and the fullest reliance was placed on 
hki talents, devotion, and valour. IR; 
was, engaged in the service of the pa- 
lacei; was frequently in close 
intercourse with Buonaparte, in th(' 
most critical moments of action. His 
opportiAiitics, therefore, cannot be 
questioned, and the vc]^mil||||forc us 
contains the result or hifl^aerva- 
tions. It is written in a mef and 
viprous style, rising into ^animation 
with the subject, and is totally de- 
void of affectation. It seems the ho- 
nest effusion of a brave soldier, at- 
tached, hy every tie of gratitude and 
admirat^ .io his Jbng vioterious 
leader, bit^ytill not Blind to those 
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iibviouB faults of liis policy and con* engaged. He commences wUb tl)c 
duct, whicli terminated in his ruin. third Austrian war^ wbidi broltediii 
(General Rapp Vas fortunate while the troops were encamped at 
iiough to attract^ in an early ^rt of Boulogne, and which ended with tlie 
his career, the notice of Desaix. battSb of Aust^litz ; and even df this 
lie had served several ^ears in the wonderful calimign he does not at- 
capacity of a subaltern ; and the ad- tempt to givdwy general or com« 
vanced guard, which was in disorder,, preltensive view, but merely tells 
having been quickly rallied, be threvjr what came under his own observa*- 
hitiiself, with about a hj^dted hu^- tion. It is well known by what sur«i 
sars, amcmg ^emyV&oops. He vast combinatfor^ Buo* 

succeeded, by vigoiods and well- napatte;, deceiving tho Austda'a 
timed attaekf% driving them back, nerals as to the point of his atta%,^ 
and rcturneq hovered with wounds, succeeded in surrounding their army, 
Desaix from that moment became and finally forced the greater part of 
his patron. He made biip his aide- this immense force to surrender. Our 
dc-camp, an^ll^ed hini with him author gives a lively account of these 
to Bgy]M. " 'mtii his death, at Ma- remarkable events, — of the frightful 
reo jj gl Buonaparte^ from his regard disorder and dismay which reigned 
foyf^^PIlsaix, appointed Rapp to k in the Austrian army, — and, on the 
[lolf'^about his own person ; and other hand, of the vigour, animation, 
from this time he was coysidored a and Confidence, wmeh inspired all 
man of importance. He was at- ranks among tlie French, and which 
tached to the person of Napoleon, impelled them to the most extraor- 
whose character he had therefore an dinary feats of almost miraculous va- 
opportunity of observing, and which lour. The opposite influences of 
ho defends from some of the usual victory and defeat were fully dis- 
reproaches thrown upon it. He will played in all the operations of the 
not allow that he was cither harsh, two armies ; and the French, march- 
violent, or passionate. Absorbed as iiig almost night and day, through 
lie was in business — thwarted in his the most dreadful roads, exposed to 
views, he allows that he was fre- all the inclemencies of cold and wet, 
queiitly impatieiij:, and liable to great rushed upon their enemy as tlu ir 
inequalities of temper. But these sure prey, however unequal in num- 
sudaen and transitory gusts of ca- hers, ana dually, destroyed, or made 
price and humour gave way before prisoners, the wreck of Mack's fine 
the natural generosity of his temper. army,.v^ich had escaped in difFereiu 
Besides, he informs us, that there were directieffes from Ulin. VFe have a 
always persons about him to Hatter spirited account of the pursuit, and 
him in his humours, and to add fuel of the vigour and masterly combi- 
to the fire of his anger. ^^YourMa- nations by which such vast results 
jesty,'’ they would say, is right ; were accomplished. Finally, they 
siicn a one deserves to be either shot arrived at Austerlitz, where the war 
or banished; examples arc necessary- Was to be concluded. It is well known, 
to the raaintainan06 of tranquillity. * that, previous to this action, it was 
^If contributions were to be levied in part of Napoleon's game to inflame 
the enemy's country, and if tw^ty the confidence of the Allies to the 
millions were wanted, they 'srould highest pitch, and that he succeed- 
have advised him to raise teit 'isore. ed in decoying them into this snare. 
In the same manner they encouraged The battle commenced, and, contra- 
liim in aH his schemes, and plunged ry to their expectations, the RussuiiM 
him continual wars ; ‘‘ and every where encountered an obsti^fo 
thus/mmyA iMpp, ** they gave to his resistance. At last they made a grand 
reign of violence quite efibrt with their Inipenal Guard, and 
foreim to his character and habits, succeeded in pen^ating one of Ae 
whi(£ mre perfectly good-natiired French brigades, which they wd|b 
and genUe.*' cutting in pieces. General Rapp 

The present work is in no respect was sent forward by Napoleon, wno 
a regular historical narrative.' It is heard the fire of musketry, to recon- 
merely an account of events in noitre, and to niake an attack with 
which General Rapp was personally the centre. The following is the ac- 
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count given idf the manner in which 
thlfer decisive attack was executed : 

I advanced in good order ; I had the 
biikve pdtt^iel Morland on my left, and 
General Dall^tigne on my right. Do 
yott see,” said I to my “ our fHends 

and brothers tramf^M W by the enemy ? 
avenge them, avenge our colours.’* We 
rushed on the artiUety, which was taken. 
The cavalry, who awaited us, was reptd- 
sed by iha same shock ; th^ fled in 

and we, as well as the enemy, tram- 
pled over the bodies of our. tibops, whose 
squares had been penetrated. The men 
who bad escaped being wounded, were 
rallied. A squadron of horse grenadiers 
arrived to reinforce me ; and I was ena- 
bled to receive the reserves, who came up 
in aid of the Russian guard. We resum- 
ed the attack, which was maintained with 
terrible fiiry. The infantry dared not 
venture to Are ; all was confusion ; we 
fought man to man. Finally, the intre- 
pidity of our troops triumph^ over every 
obstacle. The Russians fled and disper- 
sed. Alexander, and the Emperor of 
Austria, witnessed the defeat. Stationed 
on a height, at a little distance from the 
field of battle, they saw the guard, which 
was expected to decide the victory, cut to 
pieces ^ a handful of brave men. Their 
guns a^ baggage bad fallen into our 
hands, and Prince Repnin was our pri- 
soner. Unfortunately, we bad a great 
number of men killed and wounded. Colo- 
lonel Morland was no more, and I had 
myself received a sabre wound in the 
held. I went to render an account of 
this affair to the Emperor. Unbroken 
sabre, my wound, the blood with which 
I was covered, the decided advantage we 
had gained with so small a force over the 
enemy’s chosen troops, inspired Napoleon 
with the idea of the ^cture which was 
pointed by Geraid^ 

The battle of Austerlitz produced 
the peace of Preaburg, and Napo- 
leon was all-powerful in Europe. 
During tills short, but memorable 
year, Prussia temporized ; but her 
conduct was soon decided, by the 
pid events of the campaign. Napo- 
however, penetrated her policy, 
m^^lainly saw that her friendship 
the consequence of his success ; 
that she was waiting for the ma- 
^rity of eienUHi to declare herself 
^her his ally or his enemy ; and he 
accordingly took from her part of her 
territories. The Prussians became 
irritated, and a new war approached* 
The battle of Jepa was fdugnt, which 
laid Prussia at die feet of her irri- 


tated enemy, from whom slie expe- 
rienced the most harsh and overbear-^, 
ing conduct ; and thus was laid the 
foundation of that mortal enmity 
which has ever since prevailed be- 
tween the Prussians and the French. 
Prussia had now to suffer a long 
train o^indignities, from the inso- 
lence ojTher victorious enemies, who 
were quartered on her subjects, and 
lost no opportunity of roa^ng them 
feel theiV degradation, lliis was a 
part of the policy Of Napoleon, or 
ratlier it proceeded from the irrita- 
tion of his tein^r, which appears to 
have bceu highly incensed against 
Prussia. The army advanced to 
Potsdam, where Napoleon’s bead- 
quarters were estaWshed. ,1M|Wd 
was entered, — thO jbnttles o^'<j||Hu 
and Friedland todk'jdace, — atlopRce 
was condufled. In entering VUand, 
the army encountered the most 
grievous fatigues and privations. 
The French soldiers disliked the 
country extremely. They could nei- 
ther procure bread nor water. They 
had learned the following four words, 
which they said constituted the whole 
Polish language : Kleba ? niema ; 
vota ? Sara : — Some bread ? there is 
none ; some water ? wc will go and 
fetch it.’’ These wgrds gave occasion 
to the following anecdote, which 
shews Nai^leons capacity for ruling 
the minds of his troops, and keeping 
them in good humour ; 

Napoleon one day passed by a column 
of infantry in the ncighboui hood of Nn- 
siclsk, w here the troops were sufCorini' Ihr 
greatest privations, on aceskunt of the mud, 
which prevent, ed theanival of provision,. 

Papa, kleba?” e\r1uimcd a soldici. 

Niema,” replied the Emperor. The 
whole column burst Into a fit of laughter : 
they asked for nothing more. ^ 

Some severe actions were fought 
in P0)and. In one of these. General 
Jlapli, who was sent to dislodge the 
enemy from a wood, had his left arm 
broken by a musket bullet. He was 
removed to Warsaw, where b was vi- 
sited by Napoleon. OVthiflb&it the 
General gives the followinglKount ; 

Napoleon arrived there on the 1st Ja- 
nuary, and he did mo the honour to come 
and see me. “ Well, Ropp,” Siiid he, 

you are wounded again ; and on your 
unlucky arm, too.” It was the ninth 
wound which, 1 l^iid roccivwl on mv left 
arm, and the Etnpeior therefo]|» called it 
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my unlucky arm..** No wonder. Sire,” 
1 ; ** we arc alwa^ amidst battles.” 

We shall perhaps have done fighting,*^ 
he replied, ** when we are eighty 
old.” ‘ '/ , 

MM. Boyer and Yvan dressed my 
wound in his presence. Wheh 'Napoleon 
sfiw that the bone was really broken, he 
suid, ** His arm must be amput^jM* He 
is now very ill ; and this wound’' tltoy bd' 
"hiR death.” M. Boyer smiled, and said, 
“ Your would go tod hutily to 

work ; the Generid^ik young and i^rous, 
we tthall cure Kini.*’— ** I hope,” said I; 

this is not the last time you will have 
occasion to make me suffer martyrdom.” 

In order to re-eBtabli^h Iris health, 
General Rapp wssi now ^nt to the 
So^ ^MB aroait of with instruc- 

tiedpHK of the ^ ImUeat description. 
Napfiqm passed Aivugh Dantzic on 
the May. He expend that 
this new acquisition would afford him 
the most immense resources, particu- 
larly in specie ; and he gave Rapp 
the strictest orders to collect the con- 
tributions, which amounted to twenty 
millions, and which were afterwards 
extended to thirty millions, in conse- 
quence of the treaty. Any means he 
was empowered to resort to, in order 
to make good the eontributions ; in 
other words, to plunder and ruin the 
wretched inhabitants ; and such pro- 
ceedings took place in consequence, 
as must raise our detestation of those 
tyrants, who could so coolly consign 
a peaceable country to cruel and law- 
less extortion. To collect the con- 
tribution was found impossible ; and 
the effect of such an extravagant 
im])osilion, was to place the people 
at the mercy of their plunderers. 

Sometimes (says Rapp) one mea- 
.^ure of severity was resorted to, and 
')pmetimes another. The common 
people, as well as the richest siHd 
most considerable citizens, wera.aU 
ibreatcned in their turns.'* What a 
.system of detestable tyranny and 
cruelty is (disclosed ! We have 
not, to beaure, all the details, which 
would Jm fa^^y instructive ; but 
we qai4|i^sily figure all the cold- 
blooded soenes of oppression and 
cruelty, which would take place un- 
der the unbounded license thus mven 
to military robbery. General Rapp 
appears to have mitigated the rigour 
of his orders, lie could pot consent 
io be Ihe^ent of such rapacity and 


cruelty ; and he extorted Irom Pant- 
zic, under the mild regime of martial 
law, only thirteen millions. Is it 
wonderful that the population of 
those oppressed countries^oidd have 
risen in a masa'aoainst their tyrants, 
who so cruelly i||tised the rights of 
conquest? The determined resistance 
which afterwards broke out against 
the overgrown power of Buonaparte, 
a|to the destruction of his aitaiy in 
Russia^ was the consequence of his ' 
previouscrud and impolitic exactions, 
and of the continental system, and 
the destruction of commerce which 
spread universal misery, and brought 
the evil to its height. All these 
measures, it appears, were stron^y 
condemned by General Rapp, who 
warned him of their consecjuences, 
and of the general rising which was 
threatened in Germany. Napoleon, 
who disliked anticipations of evil, 
turned a deaf ear to his admonitions, 
and replied, that the Germans were 
dogs which would bark, but would 
not bite. He found, when it was too 
late, that General Rapp's words were 
faithfully fulfilled, and that the in- 
habitants of the Conquered countries, 
whom his oppressions had raised up, 
were his most formidable and his 
most inveterate enemies. Rapp, how- 
ever, would not execute the conti- 
nental system in all its rigour, ife 
refused to bum English goods, by 
which he would have utterly mined 
the inhabitants of Dantzic ; and ho 
was in the habit of conniving at the 
entrance and the sale of contrabanil 
goods, as they were called — the com- 
merce in which he found absolutely 
necessary for the subsistence of the 
people. With one hand to abstract 
their wealth, and with the ether to 
ruin their trade, which were, how- 
ever, the orders he received, would 
have set before his eyes such wretch- 
edness and discontent, that he could 
not encounter it. He could not 
bear to live amid the cries of nrii- 
sery, and to hear for ever 
ing in his ears, the curses of thdea 
who were brou^t te ruin by his un- 
feeling policy. Rapp read in these 
curses the earnest of mture vengeancej^, 
slow, but sure ; a bloody arrear run- 
ning up against him, until the fatal 
day of reckoning which was soon to 
come. . In civilized Europe, the op- 
pri'ssor may stmt his hour upon tne 
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sti^e^; l)ut^ he is sure to be brought 
dpwn at last. The enlightened rea* 
spn of mankind capnot bo for ever 
propked, mth impunity ; and those 
whp» In aupti a state of things^ trust 
entirely to force foi^,|nnintaining vio- 
lent wrong, will, day or«othet^ 
peredve their mistake. Some fain 
step they wiUmake in the long-run—** 
some fatd mischance will befall them 
in fluctuating course of human 
iffairs, add then will be poured upon 
their devoted heads the whole ac- 
cumulated wrath of outraged hu- 
manity. They will fall, and there 
will be none to help them ; but their 
enemies will cluster round them, and 
trample them down. The Holy Al- 
liance should think in time of this 
awful lesson, which all history holds 
out for their instruction. Mankind 
may for a time be borne down under 
physical force ; but no chains can 
bind the human mind ; and where, 
by galling and wide-extended oppres- 
sion, an intense sympathy is created 
between many minds, the valiant 
arm will not be long wanting to se- 
cond the impulse of the heart. Sooner 
or later, the gathering storm will 
rush forth, and lay prostrate all that 
stands in its way. 

Napoleon appears to have enter- 
tained great prejudices against the 
Ih-ussiaiis, and to have treated them 
accordingly. He said, in one. of his 
letters, “ Overlook nothing in the 
Prussians; they must not beallowed 
to raise their heads.” In these feel- 
ings Rapp acknowledges that he, for a 
long time, participated, and that he 
behaved to the Prussians with great 
severity. But he gradually relaxed 
in this unjust rigour. Both sides,^’ 
he adds, began to lay aside their 
mutual animosities, and confidence 
was re-established.” He wrote to 
this effect to Napoleon, in order to 
soften his severity. He him 
that the King and the Govdmment 
never ceased to recommend that re- 
signation to the people which misfor- 
tune renders indispensable. The first 
intellipnce of the disasters of the 
French arms in Spain awakened the 
j fiame which was but half extinguish- 
ed, and violently agitated the pdblic 
mind. General Rapp informed Na- 
poleon of this ; but he, disliking the 
revival of painful recollections, and 
iinpleasiiig anticipations of the fu- 


ture, replied to^m, Germans are 
not Spaniards ; the character of the 
German bears no resemblance to that 
of ^fierce Catalcgiian.” 

Nwoleon went to Spain, where he 
overthrew all tliat was opposed to 
him. He was recalled by the fourth 
Austrjjp war, which had now be- 
gun, raid was forced to come to the 
gssistaace of Bavaria, threatened by 
Austria, l^pp found at Land- 
shut, after gaining the '^ctory at 
Ratisbon. lie was dr4y received by 
the Emperor, with the following ad- 
dress : 

^ How dOyour Prussians and Dant- 
ziekers get on ? Yovought to have made 
the latter pay me what they, owa^ne. 
You see we have Wpi all bewMl$^i| in 
Spain ; I still hav^i^n to 

beat the Austrian84** I felt thi^iOlni&n. 

The Irmy marched on Vienna. 
The battle of Esslingen took place, 
where thousands of brave men lost 
their lives ; the French army wsys in 
a most perilous position, when Ge- 
neral Rapp, who was sent forward 
to reinforce Count Lobau, advised 
him to attack the advanced columns 
of the enemy, and drive them back 
at the point of the bayonet. This 
attack succeedeil. The village of 
Esslingen was caftried, and the safety 
of the army ensured. In this at- 
tack General Rapp bore a conspicu- 
ous part, and received the marked 
approbation of Napoleon. The bat- 
tle of Wagram was fought, and nego- 
ciations were afterwards commenced. 

Buonaparte was generally in good 
humour, of which we have the fol- 
lowing specimen ; 

One day I was soliciting him for the 
promotion of two officers ; I will not 
n^ke BO many promotions,** said hr; 

Serthier has already made me do too 
lUlt^ in that way.'* Then, turning to 
Lauriston, Lauriston,** said he, we 
did not get on so fast in our time, did 
we ? I continued for man^cars in the 
rank of Lieutenant !** — “ That may be, 
Sire, but you tiave since madtegu famous- 
ly for your lost time.” — H^l^ghcd at 
my repartee, and my, request Wds granted. 

The negociations proceeded slow- 
ly, and^Germany groaned under the 
heavy load of supporting the fo- 
reign troops. One sentiment of ven- 
geance was now beginning ^ ani- 
mate men’s minds,— conspiracies werr 
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set on foot, — plots were discovered,— 
iiml Najioleoii’s mind was disquieted 
by agitating rumours. In the midst 
of all this, a sid^ar circumsti^ce 
occurred, well calculated to awaken, 
in his mind, not merely a salutary 
terror for his life, but uoubts as to 
the ])olicy of that warlike ^^o^rse he 
was jmrsuing. A young tdan, who 
‘aiqiroached near the person of Napo^ 
Icon, on pretence that he wished to 
))rescnt a petition to him, having ex- 
cited some suspicions, was apprehend- 
ed, and a large carving-knife was 
found concealed in his pocket. The 
following particulars of this singular 
.story, which is also mentioned in the 
Journal of Las Casas, we shall give 
in OAHefeal RappV own words. Jle- 
ing"^%^g]it befdlSe Napoleon, the 
narration proceeds : 

• 

The presence of Nrqioleon made not 
the least impression on him, but he S£i- 
lutcd him respectfully. The blmperor 
asked him whether he could s})eak French, 
and he replied, in u firm tone, “ Very lit- 
tle,” Napoleon then directed me to ask 
him, in his name, the following questions: 
— “ Where were you born In 

Naumburgh.”— “ What is your father ?” 
— A protestant minister.”— How old 
are you ?” — I am eighteen years of age.” 
— What did you i'ttend to do with the 
knife?” — “ To kill you.”— “ You are 
mad, young man ; you are an llluminatus.^' 
— 1 am not mad ; and 1 know not what 
is meant by an “ You are 

sick, then.” — I am not sick ; on the 
contrary, I am in good health.”— “ Why 
did you wish to assassirijite me ?”— “ Be- 
cause you have caused the iriisfortiuies of 
my country.”— “ Have I done you any 
harm “ You have done harm to me 
a^! well as to all Germans.”— “ By whom 
were you sent ? Who instigated you to 
this crime ?” — “ Nobody. I detennined 
iTi take your life, from the conviction that 
f should thereby render the highest ,B|^- 
vice to my country and to EuropS.*^— 

Is this the first time you ever saw me ?” 
— “ I saw you at Erfurt, at the time of 
the iiitervitW-*’ — Did you then intend 
to assassi^te me?” — No; I thought 
that yoi|gPould no longer wage war in 
(vermany; I was then one of your most 
ardent admirers.”— ‘‘ How long have 
y<m been in Vienna ?” — “ Ten days.” — 
*•*' Why did you so long defer the execu- 
tion of your design 1 came to 

Schoenbrunn a week ago ; but the parade 
was over when I arrived, and I postpon- 
ed the*cxecution of my design until ^is 
ihiy “ 1 tell you, you are either mad 


or sick.”— “ Neither the one nor tlie 
other.**— Desire (Jorvisart to come 
here.’*— “ Who is Corvisart “ He is 
a physician^” 1 relied— I have no 
need of him.** ' We melahkied silent un- 
til the doctor St. • * • evinced 

the utmost indlfitilnmce. At length Cor- 
visart made his appearance. Napo1c(»n 
directed him to feel the young man's 
pulse. Am not 1 quite well, Sir ?”— 

He is in very good health,” sidd the 
doctor, addressing himself to the Empt* 
ror.— ** I told you so,” said St. * * *, 
with an air of satisfaction. 

Napoleon was embarrassed by the un- 
concerned manner of the oficndcr. 

You are a wild enthusiast,” said he ; 
“ you will ruin your family. 1 am will- 
ing to grant your life, if you ask pardon 
for the Clime which you intended to com- 
mit, and fbr which you ought t6 be sor- 
ry.**— “ I want no pardon,” replied St. 
* • “I feel the deepest regret for not 
having executed my design.”— “ You 
seem to think very lightly of the commis' 
sion of a crime I’?— “ To kill you woulil 
not have been a crime, hut a duty.”— 

Whose portrait is that that was found 
upon you ?*’— “ It is the portrait of a 
young lady to whom 1 am attached.”— 

She will l)e very much distressed to 
hear of the unhappy situation in which 
you are placed !’*— “ She will regret lo 
hear that 1 have not succeeded. She de- 
tests you no less than I do.’*— “ Would 
you not be gratefbl were I to pardon 
you ?*'— ^‘ I would, notwithstanding, seize 
the first opportunity of taking your life.” 

Na]>oleon was confounded. He order- 
ed the prisoner to be led awa> ; and then 
entered into conversation with us, and 
said a great deal on the subject of the U- 
luminatL In the evening he sent for me, 
and said : The circumstance that oc- 
curretl to-day is very extraordinary. 'J'hc 
plots of Berlin and Weimar are at the 
bottom of this affiiir.” — I rcj^ellcd these 
suspicions. “ Women are cai>ahle of any 
thing,” resumed Napoleon — Neither 
man nor woman connected with those 
two courts,” I replied, “ would ever con- 
ceive the idea of so atrocious a crime.**— 
‘‘ Recollect the aflair of Schill,” — “ It 
bears no resemblance to a crime like this.” 

You may say what you please, tSe- 

neral, but 1 know I am no favourite cither 
at Berlin or Weimar.” — “ That’s very 
true : you cannot reasonably expect to be 
a favourite at either of those courts. But, 
because they dislike you, does it follow 
that they woul^ assassinate you ?” 

Buonaparte had observed that the 
people of Vienna were more unfa- 
vourable to the French than in their 
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fon^^ cain^paign!!. Rapp observed to striking accoiii^ he gives of the state 

him, that despair had jc^ntribiified ^ the public mind : 

we^uy to produM pB ijleling, afid cpntinentd 8»tem, and the ^igo. 

f measure* eiatployjsd by Napoleon in 
tired in tnem ana their, lactones. 1 he ^jjg O^Germany, excited more and 
Emperor, he ohaer|||^ did not like niore disMlsOction. The people were 
this aert of reflections. He waefn^ exaspers^ 1 was frequently applied to 
rious also against the Russians, bes for repdrti|.6n their situation : 1 described 
cause of their shuffling and insinoiqre them such as they really were^oppres^K- 
condlicti and resolved to be revengad ed, rpined, and driven to^'j^. extre. 

thenb 'J'lius, passion began to mity. I pointed out those'^ wret socio- 
take the lead in his councils, and tics, in which the whole nation w'as on- 
thus was he blindly impelled, under rolled, where hatred brooded on von- 
its influence, to his ruin. How could geance, and despair collected and com- 
he imagine that either the Russians her plans. But Naiwlcon UioUd 

or the Prussians would be sincere in "P“” tiw«» ^e«es with contempt. 1 K- 
fixing on their neighbours the iron *>‘® 

yoke of French oppression, which Rapp, on being applied tp for^is 
they themselves were to share with opinion of what i^e Freniflifei p fes 
them ? This, they saw, was rivetting would do in the J^t of irtrpPcr- 
|beir own chains, and they no doubt ses, answered, That th^ would 
played the part of allies to Napoleon all turn gainst the French — that the 
with a very bad grace. To be angry Russians and Germans would rise in 
at this was folly, and the effect of a mass to throw off the yoke — that a 
blind passion, which* was beginning crusade would be set on foot — that 
to gain the ascendant over him, and even the King of Bavaria would jbin 
which seems, indeed, to have formed the coalition, and the King of Sax- 
])art of the plan of Providence for his ony would be forced to the same sidt* 
destruction. by his subjects.” With this report 

The great public measure, agitated Napoleon was much displeased, and 
after the close of the Austrian war, sent it to Marshal Davoust, whom he 
was the Imperial divorce, to which directed to notify his displeasure, add- 
measure Rapp was not friendly, ing, that he was greatly astonished 
and, in consequence, fell into some that one of his aide-de-camps should 
disgrace. He gives the following have written such a letter. Rapp 
reason for his aversion, which does was accordingly out of favour for a 
honour to his heart : considerable time. When Buonaparte 

1 felt for Josephine, who had always obliged the King of Prussia to send 
proved herself amiable, simple, and urios- to Magdeburgh all the prohibited 
suining. She was banished to Malmai- merchandize whicli had been coniis- 
Bon : I frequently visited her, and she cated at Kuiiigsbcrg, Rapp, and M. 
made me the conftdant of her sorrows, de Clerainbaut, addressed him, in the 
I have seen her weep for hours together ; most urgent tone, not to persevere in 
she spoke of her attachment for Duona- .jguch measures, which were calcula- 
parte, for so she used to caU him in our ted to exasperate the whole nation, 
prince. She rented the close of her 5^ these remonstrances were no*r 
splendid career i this was veiy naturaL attended to. Napoleon was blinded 
Rapp was sent to take the com- by his passions, and under their in- 
mand of Dantzic, where a num^ous fluence, he plunged into the Russian 
garrison was soon accumulated, which, war. 

^M'iays, displeased him, as it imposed The grand army was Mready mi 
H Iteavy burden on the already-op- the Vistula, and Buona^te soon 
pressed inhabitants. But no feelings afterwards arrived. Ra^pwas a- 
of this nature seemed to stop the mong the first persons whom he saw, 
march of Napoleon s measures, and and ^e followijig is the account of 
flapp had a difficult part to act; be- what passed : 

tween his own feelings for the suf- He was fatigued, and In consequence 
mring inhabitants, and the^Kigour of the King of Naples and 1 withdrew. I 
his histructions. He refused, how- was recalled in a moment, and I remain- 
ever, to carry into effect the wnti- ed with the Emiieror while he tffessed. 
itcntal system. The following is the Husked me several questions respecting 
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tho duty of the fortress. When he was 
dressed, ()i|d his valet-de-chaaibre 
Jeft llie room, he said, Well, Gcnaffi 
lla^, the PrusshHlis have become oi0 al- 
lies, nn#the AustsiBita^ill shortfy he so 
too.” “ UnfoiPtanately, replied T, 

n'e do a great deal of imralef as allies ; 
J reedve complaints agidnst bur troops 
from all quarters.** “ That hi ifeer^y k 
piiRsiiig clop^’* said he : ** i Miall see 
Srhetlicr AlHpder really intends to go to 
war ; I wHr'ivoid it if I can.** Then, 
efiaiiiring the conversation all at once, he 
saul, Uid you observe how queer Murat 
looked ? he seems ilh” I replied, “ No, 
Sire, bo is not ill, but out of, humour.**.— 

Why out of humour he ; “ is 

be not siitisfied with hein^aifing ?*’— 
*’" l|ti bu^s, he is not a King.” — “ Why, 
he act like a fool? lie 
oit^jwjl^'o be a FiUiehman, and not a 
Meapoliian.” " 

In the evening Rapp supped with 
the Emperor, when the following 
striking conversation took place, in 
which it will be seen what honest 
advice was thrown away upon the 
infatuated Emperor : 

In tho evening I had the honour to sup 
with Mapoleun, tho King of Naples, and 
the Prince do Ncufchald. Before we sat 
down to tabic, we conversed on the sub- 
ject of the war withjRussia : . wc were in 
the sabjon. The Emperor suddenly per- 
ceiving n marble bust on a bracket, said, 
“ Whose head is that?” “ Sire,” I re- 
plied, “ it is the Queen of Prussia’s.” 
** So, General Rapp, you keep tlic bust 
of the fair Queen in your house ; she did 
not like me.” “ Sire,” I replied, “ I 
presume 1 may be allowed to possess the 
bust of a pretty woman z besides, she is 
the w'ife of a King who is now your ally.*’ 

Napoleon maintained silence for a long 
time: length he suddenly asked how 

lur it was from Dantzic to 0|diz ? Too 
flfr, Sire,” I replied. Ah i I under- 
stand you, General,” said he ; “ but we 
shall be further off* a few months hence.” 
— “ So much 'the worse,” I added. The 
King of Naples and the Prince dc Neuf- 
( liatel did^isot sjieak a word* 1 see, 
Gentlemen,” said Napoleon, “ that you 
do not wari The King of Naples 

does notli^to leave his bcautifril king- 
don), Berthier wishes to hunt at Gros 
Uois, and General Rapp longs to be back 
to his superb hotel in Paris.” “ 1 must 
confess,V I observed, *** Sire, that your 
Majesty has not spoiled me ; I know very 
little of the jldeasurcs of the capitaL” 

Mumt and Berthier continued to,;iA- 
serve profound silence : they sei*med' to 
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be piqued at something. After d|iiiiier? 
^y told me that 1 had done right tq 
mak as ** But,” rkfr 

jmed I, you ihouid not jbave allowed 
she to speak alone.” 

Of the Russfan campaign,— -of the 
Jmj^ advance of the French the 
ByiDg Russians, we have an animat- 
ii^ account The troops were gpreat- 
^retarded among the bo^ of Po- 
land, in which every tmng sunk. 
But they were animated with the en- 
thusiastic recollections of former a- 
chieveincnts, and nothing stopt them. 
They advanced through swamps, and 
forests, and scenes of savage aspect. 
We have the following account of 
the battle of Smolensko : 

The affair of Smolensko took place. 
The battle was obstinate, the cannonade 
violent. The Russians, taken in Hanky 
iuid enfiladed, were defeated. They 
could not defend those walls which so 
many times had witnessed their victo- 
ries t they evacuated them ; but the 
bridges and public buildings were a prey 
to the flames. The churches in particu- 
lar poured out torrents of fire and smoke. 
The domes, the spires, and thC multitude 
of small towers which arose above the 
conflagration, added to the eflbct of the 
picture, and produced those ilUdcfmed 
emotions which are only to be fell on the 
field of battle. We entered the place. 
It was half consumed, of a barbarous ap- 
peanincc, encumbered with the bodies of 
the dead and wounded, which the flames 
had already reached. The six^ctacle was 
frightful. What miseries follow in the 
train of glory! 

Here it was that the intrepid 
Junot wavered, and hesitated to ad- 
vance, in order to cut off the retreat 
of the Russians, and thus lost tlie 
rank of Marshal, which this success- 
ful achievement would have gained 
for him. 

The . army continued its move- 
ments, the Russians retiring es the 
French advanced. A stand was 
made at Borodino, and after 
noitriug the enemy, Buona^le ^ 
made preparations for a g^eralW- 
tle. Rapp was sent^ forward to re- 
connoitre, and was driven back with 
grape-shot. Nai^leon went himself, 
and met with a like reception. Night 
came. General Rapp was in atten- 
dance inNapoleon’s tent, where he 
slept. There was a thin partition of 
cloth betwixt hiip and tho Emperor, 
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whom he frequently wAked^ to give 
in r^rte and accounts from the ad- 
Mhcikl posts, all proving .that 
Busins were to 

AttacL folldwingia an acoouAH 
of wlm took'placc afterwards : 

At three in the morning he cslhld 
valet»de-chambre, and made him brihg 
some punch ; I had the honour of ialdijg 
somew^h him. He ask^ me if I' Jw 
BlMWull^'l answered, that the ni^ls 
already cold, that I had often b^n 
awake<L He said, “ We shall have an 
affair to-day with this famous Kutusdw. 
You recollect, no doubt, that it was he 
who commanded at Braunau, in the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz. He remained three 
weeks in that place, without leaving his 
chamber once. He did not even get on 
horseback to sec the fortifications. Ge- 
neral Benigsen, though as old, is a more 
vkorous fellow than he. 1 do not know 
wfiy Alexander has not sent this Hano- 
verian 16 replace Barclay.** He took a 
glass of punch, read some reports, and 
added, Well, Rapp, do you think that 
we shall manage our concerns properly 
to-day ?*'— “ There is not the least doubt 
of It, Sire ; we have exhausted all our re- 
sources, we are obliged to conquer.** Na- 
jiolebn continued his discourse, and rc- 
plSsd, Fortune (is a liberal mistress ; I 
have often said so, and begin to experi- 
ence it.**— Your Majesty recollects that 
you did me the honour to tell me at 
Smolensko, that the glass was full, that 
it must be drunk ofl'.” — “ It is at present 
the case more than ever : there is no time 
to lose. The army, moreover, knows its 
situation : it knows that it can only find 
provisions at Moscow, and that it has not 
more than thirty leagues to go. This 
poor army is much reduced, but what re- 
mains of it is good ; my guard, besides, is 
untouched.'* He sent for Prince Berthicr, 
and transacted business till half past five. 
We mounted on horseback : the trumpets 
sounded, the drums were beaten ; and as 
soon as the troops knew it, there was no- 
thing hut acclamations. 


pies. General Rapp was sent to take 
^ command of the division of Ge- 
^IHal Campans, who had^^ust been 
V^onded ; it had al^ady taken one 
of f&ei(^jentrenclAed positions of the 
enemy’, and' W|i8 in confusion. He- 
xing rallied^' Il6wevef, the troops rush- 
^ headlorig dla the enemy. Infan- 
cy and l^falry charged from one ex- 
tremity hx the line to the ; and 
"according to General Rsqi^ he had' 
never seen such a carnkge. I'he 
enemy were Anally driven back ; 
and General Belliard, reconnoitring 
a wood at some distamce, perceived 
the road covered with troops and 
convoys, whildi were retreating. He 
instantly sent word to the Kmpe- 
ror, who hesitated, observing, ft. 1 
do not see suAicieij^y clear 
chess-board.” Thf opportunity was 
gone, andj;he Russians was prepar- 
ing to renew the attack. The fol- 
lowing closes the account of this 
dreadful action : 

The Russian guard was advancing ; in- 
fantry, cavalry, all were roming up to re- 
new the attack. The General had only 
time to collect a few pieces of cannon. 

Gra|X}-shot, grape-shot, and nothing 
but grape-shot,*’ he said to the artillery- 
men.* The firing began ; its effect was 
terrible ; in one instant the ground was 
covered with dead. TAfe shattered column 
was dissipated like a shadow. It did not 
fire one shot. Its artillery an-ived a few 
moments after ; we got possession of it. 
The battle was gained, but the firing was 
still terrible. The balls and shots were 
pouring down by my side. In the space 
of one hour I struck four times, first 
with two shots rather slightly, then with 
a bullet on the left arm, which carried 
away the sleeve of my coat and shirt close 
to the skin. I was then at the bead.^’f ^ho 
sixty-first regiment, which I hod kiiown 
In Upper Egypt. Tbierc were a few 
cers present who were there ; it was rather, 
singular to meet here. I soon received a 
fourth whund ; a ball struck, me on my 


The action, it is well known, was 
o]i^i^Cely contested. The Rus- 
aiifii|,',were numerous, and covered 
with: , entrenchments- They were 
broken, however, by the impetuosity 
of Key’s attack, and three reddubts 
were carried. Fresh troops imme- 
diately came up ; confusion b^an 
in the French ranks ; two dTrtbe re- 
doubts were lost, and the in 

dangerj; and was only savedny the 
desperate efforts of the King of Na- 


left hip, and threw me headlong from my 
horse it was the twenty-second 1 was 
obliged to quit the field of battfe ; I in- 
formed Marshal Ney of it ; hiatxoqps were 
mixed vyitb mine- # ^ 

General Dessaiz, th| only general of 
that division who was not wounded, suc- 
ceeded me ; a moment after he hod his 
arm broken ; Friant was not wounded till 
afterwards. 

I was dressed by the surgeon of Napo- 
leon,,? who also^ame himself to visit, me. 
“ Is ||^ then,''^ always your turn ? How 



are tiling* going ou ?*' Sire, 1 belli 
itiut you iiiill be obliged to make 
j^uiird charge.** I shall take goo^ « 

I lOt to dO^ RO. I $1 w^i, tq 1^'# 

It roved.' 1 axfi ^0"% gain m battle 
witlioiit its takihg'^ t 

r harge in effect, with &e:^t6xception of 
thirty pieces of Cannon,whicli'did wonde^. 

The day ended; dfty tfi^id|£hd men 
Jay on the of bdttle. A mtStftiide of 
gencvals and wounded: we 

hud furty'^’^iswled. We made some pri- 
soners, tookt somc pieces of cannon ; this 
j esult did not itompensate for the losses 
ivliich it bad cost Hi* 

The army soon aftertilrdfi entered 
Moscow, which speedily became a 
prey to the flamcSf , The funeral gives 
anili^estiiig aii^nt of this awful 
cati»tro]phe, and^ the risks which 
lie run in esca}iix^ from t]ie place, 
vi'eak and wounded as lie was. 

Ou the course which was now to 
he taken, the destinies of the world 
may be said to have hinged. Buona- 
parte delayed ; ho was amused with 
the shew of iiegociations, which were 
only meant to deceive him, and to re- 
tard a retreat which was now become 
inevitable, and which the approach 
of the winter season rendered dange- 
rous. Many odicers of Napoleon's 
array were not, liov^ever, deceived by 
these false appearances. General 
Narbonne, who was sent by Napo- 
leon to inquire after the health of 
General Uapp, often said to him, 
like many others in the army, that 
the Kinperor was wrong in calcula- 
ting on peace ; that they were not in 
a condition to dictate terms, and fi- 
nally, which appears, indeed, an lui- 
aiiswera|ile argument, that the Rus- 
sians had not sacrificed their capital 
lo accept disadvaegageous terms, 
'‘^^rhey are amusing us, (he added,) 
in order to take their revenge, and to 
liave a finer game." General Hlipp 
1 iideavours to excuse Napoleon for 
this false step, on the ground of his 
having particular information. But 
tlie destruBtioU of Moscow ou^t to 
have been sdfficient evidence/ to him 
of the hostile poli^ of Itus^a. No 
nation ever would have consented to 
make the conflagration of its capital 
the prelude to a dishonourable peace, 
which was -not the proper sequel to 
buch a tragedy ; peace, if itJiULdbeeu^ 
resolved* ou, would have be^ 
liefure. But after such an enormous 
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^riflee was resolved on, in order tf 
pin thr^ep^'s army, it was m ^ 
wght of 'livdiEhess to trust tp % 
Pl^ry ehances of iiegociati^; and 
it is inconceivable ho# Napoleon 
should have fallen into so obvious a . 

“ The polic)r of Rubia was de- 
Ibrminnd and consistent. She burns 
capital, in order to dislodge the 
and she decoys him; by Ae 
lure of a false negociation, into a Ji- 
tal delay. In the mean time, the 
winter sets in, and his retreat be- 
comes perilous, if not impracticable. 
Thns Napoleon is strangely deceived 
by the artifice which many others 
saw through, and his army is de- 
stroyed ; and thus is laid the founda- 
tion of his ruin. From the plain and 
unanswerable fact of the burning of 
the capital, he ought to have seen 
that his only safe course was an im- 
mediate retreat. The fiames of Mos- 
cow might have lighted him into the 
path of safety, and it is inconceiv- 
able, how, with this beacon full in 
his view, he should have run upon 
the rocks and quicksands of the 
treacherous shore. 

The want of food and forage rotv^ 
dcred retreat indispensable. Napo- 
Icon was chiefly distressed on ac- 
count of the wounded, for whose trans- 
portation the most anxious prepara- 
tions were made. The retreat began. 
They were pursued by the Russian 
army, and at Malojaroslawitz, had to 
fight a most desperate action. Napo- 
leon, going to view the field of battle 
next day, with his suite, was inter- 
rupted by a cloud of Cossacks, who 
issued from a wood. He had barely 
time to withdraw, when they rushed 
on, shouting with all their might. The 
French were overthrown.--<}ener»l 
Rapp*8 horse was wounded by a lance, 
and he was trampled under ibot by 
the barbarians, who were repulsed by^ 
the anival of the artillery. ' Geflerm’ 
Winzeiigerode, who was horn iztj 
Confederation of the Rhine, and^^ 
nevertheless, acted in the Ru^ 
army, was taken prisoner in Mda-, 
cow, into which he ha4 ^ 
tered. He was . ViBwdrthily i 
treated by Napoleon, whtltie ^olence, 
on this oei^^n, transited him be- 
yond all iipndB of decorum or pro- 
priety. General Rapp gives the 
lowing account' of his uUmanly and 
outrageous behaviour. 
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Napokon sent for him, \nd fell into a 
triolent passion, treated hini^ with 
temp^ branded him w|t]> tik name «if 
Traitor, and threatened to pibdsh hiixf : 
be evebt told me that a commission moM 
be nanaed to proceed with the trial of tha 
gentleman immodiately ; he had him es* 
corted by chosen gendarmes, and ordered 
him to be confined ao secret Winaen- 
gerode sought several times to exculpate 
himself, but Napoleon would not bear 
him* It has been pretended in the Rus- 
sian army that this General spoke with 
courage, and said very strong things to 
the Emperor. It is not the fact -anx- 
iety was marked on his countenance; 
every thing expressed the disorder of 
mind into which the Emperor’s anger had 
thrown him. Each of us endeavoured to 
appease the Emi>cror ; the King of Na- 
ples, the Duke de Vicenza particularly, 
suggested to him how much, in the pre- 
tent situation of things, any violence to- 
wards A man who hid his origin under 
the quality of a Russian General, would 
be to be lamented : there was no council 
of war, and the iiffair rested thero* As 
for us, Winzcngcrode ought not to com- 
plain of our treatment : his situation in- 
spired us all with interest. His aide-de- 
camp was treated with much kindness. 
Napoleon asked him his name. Na- 
reschkin,” replied the young officer. — 

Narcschkin ! one of that name is not 
made to be the aidc-de-camp of a desert- 
er.” We were hurt at this want of con- 
sideration ; w'c sought every means ima- 
ginable to make the General forget it. 

General Rapp gives an awful pic- 
^re of the horrors of this retreat^ in 
which it is extraordinary tliat one 
man of the French army ever escaped 
to tell the talc. Never, perhaps, was 
more matchless skill, valour, and con- 
stancy, displayed, than by this un- 
fortunate army, thus doomed to pe- 
rish, by the folly of its leader, in the 
steppes of Russia. Great incapacity 
was betrayed by the Russian coiii- 
manders, who, with fresh and nu- 
merous forces, were still kept at bay 
^M.^'Che miserable remnant of this 
Imassed army, destitute of cavalry 
a*ltt artillery. Neybore a conspicuous 
share in some of the most brilliant 
operations of this disastrous retreat. 
The great master-stroke of Napoleon's 
kkill was at the passage of the Be- 
roslna, which was deep, puddy, and 
covered with floating iccfft^le on the 
opposiio bank the enein^^were ran- 
p,e(i ill order of battle. The woods, 
ihe marches, vi’crc full of them as far 


as the eye could readb : and here the 
i^y must pass, or it m^st surren- 
''We were surrounded (says Ge- 
neral Rapp) on esvery side ; the silua- 
tion iiil ^bim and unbsard of. 
Nothing than the talents, and 
the mat dmion of the Emperor, 
could e^x^te us ; no Frenchman, 
not ev^N^leon, could expect to 
escape/^' All, from the< highest to ✓ 
the lowest, were filled wMl the most 
gloomy reflections. The .following 
dialogues, which took place with Ge- 
neral Rapp, give a just picture of the 
melancholy forebodings which now 
prevailed i , 

Ney took me apart ; we went out to- 
gether; he said to me, in German, '‘Our 
situation is unparaSeted; if Nap^kn 
extricates himself tb^diay, he must' toVc 
the devil in him.” Wc were very' un- 
easy, and^herc xvas sufficient cause. Tlie 
King of Naples catric to us, and was not 
leas solicitous. “ I have pro^iuscd to 
Napoleon,” he observed to us, to save 
himself, and cross the river at a few 
leagues distance from hence. I have some 
Poles who would answer for his safety, 
and would conduct him to Wilna, but he 
rejects the proposal, and will not even 
hear it mentioned. As for me, 1 do not 
think we can escape.” We wore all three 
of the same opinion. Murat replied, 

“ We will All get •over; we can never 
think of surrendering.” While convers- 
ing, we perceived tiic cnenjy were filing 
off; their masses had disup [>earcd, the 
fircn w'ere extinguished, nolhini; muic 
than the ends of the columns, which were 
lost in the wood, were seen, anil from 
five to six hundred Cossacks that were 
scattered on the plain. Wc examined 
with the telescope; we were convinced 
that the camp was raised. I went to Na- 
poleon, who was conversing with Mar- 
shal Oudinot.— “ Sire, the enemy have 
left their iiosilion*”— “ 'I'hat is iin]>()ssi. 
ble.” The King of Naples and IMar- 
shaj Ney arrived, and confirmed what ! 
bad just announced. The limperor cnnic 
out from his barrack, cast his eye on the 
other side of the rivir. “ I have out- 
witted the Admiral (he could not pro- 
nounce the name Tchitschagolf ;) he l)c- 
lieves me to be at the ])oinb- where 1 or- 
dered the false attaeje ; he is running to 
Borisow.” His eyes sparkled with joy 
and impatience: he urged the erection of 
the bridges^ and mounted twenty pieces 
of cannon in lottery. 

'J"he mass of the army passed, and 
defeated The Russians, from whom 
they cvm took two thousand prison- 
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crs. A miserable qr^wd of all na- 
tions werc^ left on tile opposite bai^ 
and when the bridge broKe down^ll 
, droidful scene of ispn^sion tookji^ce, 
which General feeHlH^^ill 

not allow him tOfir^vi^^ild which 
is (kiscribed at length >|i^|&ebeaume*8 
narrative of that exti^^muy re- 
treat. Arrived at Smoriwfe. about 

teon left^^^army^ and made ?he 
best of way to Paris. General 
llapp was seijt to Dantzic^ of which 
1u' afterwards made so gallant a de- 
fence, and of which he gives the de- 
tails at length. After' Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, he'waa engaged 
in the defence of Alsace untu the 
me^rablc bat^^ pf Waterloo decid- 
ed;^ contest. ^~^e was sent for by 
^fapoleon after he had re-ascended 
the Imperial throne, and he gives at 
length the dialogue which passed be- 
tween them, which is extremely cha- 
racteristic: 

Napoleon. “ You arc there, M. Ic Ge- 
neral Rapp; you have been much waiitccL 
Whence do you come ?” 

Jtapp. “ From Ecouen, where 1 have 
left Tiiy troops at the disposal of the Mi- 
nister of War.” 

Napoleon. Did you really intend to 
fight against me?”' 

Itapp. « Yes, Sire.” 

Napoleon. “ The Devil !” 

flupp. The detennination com- 
pulsory.” 

Napoleon. (In an animated tunc.) 

“ F . ! I was very well aware that 
you were before me. If an engagement 
iiad taken place, I would have sought you 
out on the field <}f battle : I would have 
shewn you the head of Medusa : Would 
you have dared to fire at me ?” 

Rapp. “ Undoa1)tedly,— *my duty—” 
a Napoleon. ‘‘ 'fUis is going too fur. 
Rut the soldiers would not have obeyed 
you ; tliey have preserved more affbetion 
for me. Besides, if you hadfi red a single 
shot, your peasants of Alsace would have 
stoned you.” 

Rn 2 }p, ^ You will agree, Sire, that 
the situation was a very painful one : 
you abdicate, you leave us, you engage 
us to serve the lij,ng c you return. All 
the power of old recollections cannot de- 
foive us.” 

Najfoldon. H ow is that ? What do 
you mean to say ? Do you think that 1 
have returned without nlliancc, v. uhout 
an agreement ?— Moreover, my ays- 
tem is changed : no marc war, n > piorc 


conquests ; I wish to reign in peace, aad 
nwotc of my subjects.” 

y.^’You arc pleased to say soy 
your Ofiti^iyhlnbers are already fuU 
pf those flatterers who have always cn- 
cour^ed your inclination for amfA** 

h^apblcon. Bah ! bah !— Did you 
Hftep go to the Tuillcries ?” 

jkapp. ‘‘ Sometimes, Sire.” 

Napoleon. How did those folks be- 

biw to you ?” 

Rnpp. I have no reason to com> 
plain of them.” 

Napoleon. “ The King appears to 
have received you well on your return 
from Russia ?” 

Rapp* “ Quite so, Sire.” 

Napoleon. Did you sometimes see 
the Duke d’Orleans ?” 

Rapp. “ I only saw him once.” 

Napoleon. “ lie is the only one who 
has discretion and tact ! The others have 
bad men about them, and are very ill ad- 
vised. They do not like me ; they will 
now be more furious than ever there is 
good reason for it. I am arrived without 
striking a blow. They are now about tu 
cry nie down as ambitious ; that is their 
eternal reproach : they have nothing else 
to say.’* 

Rapp. “ They are not the only per- 
sons who accuse you of ambition.” 

Napoleon. ” How— am 1 ambi- 
tious ? Wlien people arc ambitious, are 
they as fat as I am ?** (He struck his 
stomach with both hands.) 

Rapp. “ Your Majesty is in jest.” 

Napoleon. “ No : I have wished that 
France should be what she ought to l»e ; 
but 1 have never liecn ambitious. Be- 
sides, what do these folks think of? It 
becomes them well to assume import- 
ance with the nation and the army. Is 
it their courage on which they pride them- 
selves ?” 

Rapp. “ They have occasionally shewn 
foinc— in the army of Condc, for in- 
stance.” 

Napoleon. “ What is that order that 
I see on you ?” 

Rapp. “ The Legion of Honour.** 

Napoleon. “ I’he Devil ! They have 
had, however, the sense to make a liand- 
some decoration of it. And these 
crosses here?** (He touched 

Rapp. Saint Louis and the Lky.” 
(He smiled.) 

Napoleon, “ What dp you think of 
that • • • • Bertbicr, who did not like to 
remain ? He will ; I forgive lipii 
all; pa ,^ne condition however — it is, 
that he idil wear his ffarde du corps uid - 
form to appear before me. But ciiougli 
of this. Well, General Rapp, wc musi 
serve France once more, and we thall 
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reBCua ouraelves from tlii^ condition jn 
which we are.*’ , , ' 

General Rapp objllcVl|[^f tha^e 
did not make peace at Dx^en, aM 
the (ibhrersation is continued in ^the 
following terms ; 

Ifapolcon, *^You are ignorant 
such a peace would have been (and' 
suddenly growing warm,) “ Would 
be afraid to go to war again ? you, who 
have been my aide-dc-camp fur fifteen 
years ? On your return from Egypt, at 
the death of Desuix, you were nothing but 
a soldier ; I have made a man of you : 
now you may pretend to any thing.** 

Jlapp, 1 have never let slip at^'b^ 
portuiiity of shewing my gratitude to you 
for it ; and if I am yet alive, it is not my 
fault.” 

Napohon, “ 1 shall never forget your 
conduct in the retreat from Moscow. 
Ney and you are of that small number 
who have the soul thoroughly well tem- 
pered. Besides, at your siege of Pontzic 
you did more than impossibilities.** 

Napoleon fell on my neck, and pressed 
me with vehemence against him for at 
least two minutes. He embraced me se- 
veral times, and said to me, pulling my 
mustachios : 

Come, come, a hero of Egypt and 
AustcrUtz can never forsake me. You 
shall take the command of the army of 
the Ilhinc, while 1 treat with the Aus- 
trians and Uussians. 1 hope that, in a 
month’s time, you will receive my wife 
and son at Strfisburg. It is my pleasure 
that, from this evening, you perform the 
duly of my atdc^dc-cump. Write to Count 
Maison to come to embrace me ; he is a 
brave man, 1 wish to sec him.** 

Na[X)leon related u part of this conver- 
sation to sonic persons about him. He 
told them, that 1 had sjioken to Him with 
too great liberty, and that be had pulled 
my ears. 

We have several amusing traits of 
Napoleon, who seems to have been 
violent and irrasciblc in his temper, 
and impatient of contradiction. He 
was not, however, implacable. On 
^m^-oontrary, he appears ready to 
for^ve, and to resume his old habits 
of intimacy. He disliked flattery, 
unless it was delicately seasoned; 
and, above all things, he dij^keli it 
when he was deliberating on ^rious 
business. Thfe following^l^k^-soine 
anecdotes of him by Genem'^^pp : 

Two days before tlie battle of Auster- 
Jjt7» a portion of the army was stationed 


in an un favonrahUe {losftion, and the Gc- 
jMral who occupied it exaggecated its dis. 
ll^antages. However, when the Council 
■wmrjSftfmMfd, he not only admitted'that 
theSp^ was but he even pro- 
mised to ^How is this. Mar- 

sh^?” Grand Duke of Berg. 

What of the doubts you 

expretllj^M a short while ago ?’* What 
signidmBmermg, when JtoVje met for 
the pbrjpBle df deliberat^^said Mai< 
shall L^nes, in his turk^ Wu must 
represent things in their true flght to the 
Emperor, and leave him So do what he 
may deem expedient.** “ You are right,” 
said Napoleon ; “ those who wish to win 
my good graces must not deceive me.” 

But thdtigh he wished advice froin 
those who were qi|a)iflcd to 
he could not endure i^e reuuurta '^f 
ofHciousness or ignorance. 

On his return fi'om the Russian cam- 
paign, he w'as lamenting, with deep emo- 
tion, the death of the -many brave men 
w'ho had been sacrificed, nut by Cossack 
spears, but by the rigours of cold and 
hunger. A courtier, ivho wished to throw 
in his word, said, with a very doleful air, 
‘‘We have, indeed, sustained a severe 
loss r* “ Yes,” replied Na^iolcon, “ Ma- 
dame Barilli * is dead.” 

He always sneered at folly, but he 
was never averse cither to pleasantry 
or frankness. 

One evening, after the battle of Wa- 
gram, flfe were playing at vingt-cn~un. 
Najjolfon w^as very fond of this game : he 
used to try to deceive those lie was play- 
ing with, and was much amused at the 
tricks he played. He had a great quan- 
tity of gold spread out upon the table be- 
fore him. “ Rapp,” said he, “ arc not 
the Germans Very fond of these little Na- 
poleons ?** “ Yes, Sire, they like them 

much better than the great one.” “ That, 

I suppose,” said he, “ is what you caU* 
German frankness.** 

Rapp relates another anecdote of 
him, wiiich occurred during the Prus- 
sian campaign, which does liim no 
honour, and not only evinces the 
greatest violence of temper and pre- 
cipitation, and, if he had not been 
furnished With cooler-headed men 
than himself, would have brought 
upon him the stain of great cruelty. 

Prince Hatzfeld had come to Potts- 
dam as deputy from the city of Ber- 
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liii, and in transmitti^ an account 
of luN fnissioD to Prin^ Hohenloe, bji 
Imd also sent him an account of tW 
^ staM of the French troops, 

and ammunition. Mttpol^ 

ders to have hiinhrre8ti^\% a spy, 
tried by a court-marA^lmd shot ; 
and he refused to listen to an|ryepre- 
s entations in his favour, all 

Ms counssllm and genera were 
against so oidmgeous a proceeding. 

C:iu1incfmrt and Duroc withdrew ftom 
the h2mperor*s apartment. Napoleon Was 
left alone with Bcrthicr, and he directed 
him to sit down and write the order by 
which M. de Hatzfeld ni'as lo'be arraign* 
ed before a military commisshm. The 
Major-g^ncrnl made some representations 
m his jfiivour. “ ^onr Majesty will not, 
ror«i#trial an oflhn^ shoot a man who 
is connected with the first families in 
Berlin. The thing is impossible, you will 
not think of it.** The Emperor grew 
more angry. Neufchatel persisted in his 
intercession ; Napoleon lost all patience, 
and Bcrthicr quitted the room. I was 
called in. I hud overheard the scene that 
had just taken place. 

The fatal order w'as written out, 
but General Rapp did not send it. 
In the mean time, the Princess of 
Ifatzfeld, who was with child, had 
fainted in the anti-chamber, on hear- 
ing of her husband’s danger. She 
afterwards threw herself, in tears, at 
Napoleon's feet. He was moved 
with her situation, and directed the 
trial to be suspended. The follow- 
ing is the account of the interview 
of the lady with the Emperor : 

Napoleon returned to the palace, where 
Madame de Hatzfeld was waiting for 


Mgl>cflihrts jf I'cu castle. 

luin. He diWii^ her to enter the saloon : 
^ preset. Vour husband, Ma- 

' iai4 be# has brought himself in- 

tpr^ unfol&ate scrape. According to 
(ttlaws, he deserves to be sentenced to 
death. General Rapp, give me his letter. 
Mem, Madam, read this.” The lady 
fl|||l^6d exceedingly. Napoleon imme- 
&i^y took the letter from her hand, 
to|!|9i, It, and threw the fragments into the 
fir» ‘ I have no other proof against 
the Prince of Hatzfeld, Madam ; there- 
fore he is at liberty.” He ordered me 
immediately to release him flrom his con- 
finement at head-quarters. I acknow- 
ledged that I had not sent him there, 
but hie did not reproach me; he even 
seemed pleased at what 1 had done. 

Ill this allair, Berthier, Diiroc, and 
Caulincuurt, behaved ;is th^ did on all 
occasions, that is to say, like gallant 
men : Berthier*s conduct was particular- 
ly praiseworthy. 

This anecdote evinces a great de- 
gree of furious and unreasonable con- 
duct. It shews of what violence 
Buonaparte was capable, when pas- 
sion took the lead of his clear and 
unerring judgment ; and it was these 
violent passions which brought on 
his ruin. It was to gratify Ins pas- 
sion that he undertook the Russian 
war, of which all his wisest counsel- 
lors disapproved, and which proved 
his destruction ; and wherever, in- 
deed, this degree of passion exists, it 
in a manner blasts all the other fa- 
culties. It renders them of no use. 
It is like Nature's curse upon all her 
best gifts, rendering them unavailing 
for the good of their possessor, and 
frequently only helping him on to 
his destruction. 


I'lAYS WRITTEN KY THE TIIUICE NOBLE, IT.LIISTRIOIJS, AND EXCELLENT 
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^Vere the excellence of dramatic 
productions to be estimated solely by 
the direct moral instruction they con- 
vey, considered apart from muen that 
is deemed striking in situation, in- 
teresting and skilful in plot, power- 
ful and impassioned in emotion, or 
varied and original & character, we 
slrould indeed be presented with an 
estimate of talent and genius most 
dissimilar from what the world has 


at at all times decisively and impera- 
tively pronounced. But, happily for 
our high and varied enjoyment, thia.; 
is not the criterion by which drama- ^ 
tic productions are to be judged and 
appreciated. It is one from which 
mankind have at all times, revolted, 
as an attempt to reduce to the level 
of coldly formal an^dUactic dis- 
cussions, wh|yt, perhaji|w all other 
haman pr^^ions, ought, from the 
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very Hebness and diver^ty of ^ 
materials of their structim^ be;|K 
most BiiiTnatcd, the 
varied^ 

instantaneous, in their apprah t/o the 
heart and the ima^nation. ^fhia 
alone is the fascinating and 
diversified road by which the 
eminent dramatic poets have l^n 
enabled to exhibit such coininand||g 
a^id touching delineations of power 
and excellence. Instruction may, it 
is true, be said to he the great and 
prevailing aim of the drama. But it 
is a knowledge which flows^ as it 
were, through tlie channels of inter- 
est and excitement ; which is not held 
up to us as »^e theme of unceasing 
and querulous ex]iusition, but whicli 
rather follows, silently and secretly, 
as a beautiful and natural, conse- 
quence of the skilful dclineuiion, and 
conflicting and contrasted opposition 
of human character. It is the legi- 
timate effect of the beautiful and 
artful disentanglement of that plot, 
which throws new masses of light 
upon the characters, Avhile it shews 
them sinking, overpowered by dis- 
astrous ills and misfortunes, or en- 
tering, with a calm and serene joy, 
the secure and peacefuljliaven, safe 
from the trying and perilous reverses 
of a dark and tempestuous ocean. 

The most distinguished dramatic 
writers have ever been most solici- 
tous to veil the too conspicuous de- 
sign of instruction. Not that they 
do not cherish so noble and wise an 
incentive, but that they knew well 
it often emanated from their charac- 
ters, most powerfully and efScacious- 
ly, where, in the formation of their 
scenes, they perhaps least anxiously 
thought of it; like streams, which 
often run with the greater force and 
depth of current, where their surface 
appears most placid and unbroken. 
Our early dramatists appear to have 
j^pretiated too justly and philoso- 
pmcally the wide excursive range of 
incident and of character, which the 
drama, in its highest acceptation, 
demands, willingly to have fettered 
themselves by any such xold and 
^ralyzing Jiu^ilation ond^Ostraint. 
They selecm br'devisc^;|lipae trains 
of dramatic i&qident mo|^^gi^crfully 
fltted to stimulate, while Jhey grati- 
fied curiosity ; which should not par- 
tially reveal the peculiar dispositions 


of theircharacters, but which, through 
j^ry variety of motive, and peculia- 
of situation, should elicit each 
hiMgaand lurkii^ bias of fluctua- 
ting^^ion^ from Its first feeble ex- 
citemcut^HiJta last tempestuous and 
agonizinj^Pmjgles. 

It that, in several of the 

plays ^ ghakespeare, Massinger, 
Ford, mi their great c^t^poraries^T 
we are sometimes led imagine that 
we recognise the exposition of a spe- 
cific moral, which seems to predomi- 
nate. This injpression, however, is 
generally deceitful ; for of what nar- 
row and disrimiLar dements arc such 
dramas composed ! How many in- 
cidents and traits of character oc^, 
(to obscure our impi^ion of 
ral design,) whicb, While they 
in hostility to the principle whifen^e 
at tiincs*imaginc the dramatist seeks 
to inculcate, are yet impressed with 
the deep and ineffaceable colours of 
Nature and of human occurrence ! 
Where we vrould seem to discover 
this illustration of a moral, in the 
train and complexion of any of the 
incidents, it may perhaps justly be 
said to have come unsolicited by the 
author, and to have risen in its beau- 
ty and power, beneath his rich in- 
ventive hand ; rather as the It^itiinate 
and natural consequence of tne strik- 
ing scenic effect of his incidents, than 
of any anxious wish to model and ar- 
range them with a view to such mo- 
ral purpose or effect. Indeed, we may 
suppose our greatest writers for the 
stage to have been well aware that 
dramas framed with the cons])icuous 
design of enforcing some moral and 
abstract truth, would have )bccn, of 
all others, the least animated &nd ef- 
fective in representation. The slight- 
est reflection must satisfy us, that the 
wide and majestic range of the dra- 
ma would, in this way, be limited 
and circumscribed. The dramatist 
might then, too truly, be said to wan- 
der beyond the limits of the mystic 
circle of enchantment, and no longer 
to hold in his charming and creative 
hand, so to speaje, that magic rod 
which can awaken storms from 
the bosom of calm menity, or spread 
before the delighted and enraptured 
sight scenes of the fairest, the most 
delicious, and surpassing beauty. 11 is 
iiaeidents'cnrc devised now best he 
may illustrate and expound his mo- 
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ral ; ftiid it is undenif ble» that^ to his 
]ihil(isophy> ho ofteii sacrifices tl|g 
fairest flowers of his poetical iiivei 
tioiu Crowds of opposing and 
iiiilar characters, in^which tUpiue' 
essence and verfsinsil£tudyp^!Hf3jPa<- 
inu consist, are 8tudt|a|tjnc«jc:cted, 
:us they might cloud ttnd^HNi^e that 
lustie which the puriiom.'l^^^ ino« 
ral detnan^^ould, in its light 
and cfiulg^K be alone shed' upon 
one jiroinipem and conspicuous cna- 
riicier. In this way, the whole inter- 
est is made to reside, almost exclu- 
sively, in one personage. The scene 
languishes and droops when he ap- 
pears not; incidents aio devised, 
which singularly jostle and crowd 
uMu each othei^^lO illustrate and 
|ud^ forth thO'W^ldngs of the pre- 
passion and darling purjiose of 
his soul. It may bO said to be, as it 
were, an exhibition of the beauty, 
the symmetry, the grace, the mus- 
cular energies, of one towering and 
elevated figure. All the other per- 
sonages can only be said to appear in 
their slippers, and to have every mark 
of being in complete dishabille. They 
are, so to speak, the humbled and 
degraded miners and gold-washers, 
who dig for brilliants and diamonds, 
which they them|elves can never 
wear, but which are alone to glitter 
in tlic ears, or decorate the rich at- 
tire, of this prominent and favoured 
personage. Instead of that noble 
and comprehensive drama, where life 
is depicted in all its many-chequered 
hues, and where each character, 
from the strong natural truth of the 
df'lineation, and the important and 
inseparable part he sustains in the 
])rogrea|>!and dcvelopemeiit of the 
plot, wwd seem equally a favourite 
of the poet, in the apposite and fi- 
nished graces of his embellishment, 
we see, in this monstrous philosophi- 
cal drama, the free and unrestrained 
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are merely Used as those who may 
d^^lope in^identai'^and more impos- 
IH^ situations in whidi this 

^i^icuo^ifliAracter, who bears up- 
dlh ma devoted .shoulders the atlas of 
hWQton suffering — this living perso- 

S ktion of a moral and philosophi- 
rine^le, may give unrestrained 
to his fiOT, his despair, or his 
Tness. The insignificance of 
ttm’^eat mass of the characters by 
whom he is surrounded, with his ovm 
obtrusive and unnatural prominence 
and elevation, remind us of those gi- 
gantic and miabapen images in Eas- 
tern tepiples, which are surrounded 
by U^ultitude of diminutive figures, 
who crouch abjectly far beneath, ami 
seem, in submissive. iWostratioii, to 
await the commands of their awful 
and majestic superior. 

Many such dramas as those which 
wc now reprobate, must be fresli in 
the memory of those of our readers, 
the least versant in dramatic produc- 
tions. Several of these have been the 
work of persons of high and undoubt- 
ed genius. Would that they had ra- 
ther chosen the more nobly and wide- 
ly expansive range, so wisely follow- 
ed, and with such unequalled power 
and richness perfected, of our older 
dramatists ! 

W e have been led insensibly for- 
ward in these remarks, by the very 
peculiar form of the dramatic com- 
positions which we are now about to 
examine. They appear mostly to 
have been modelled with this obvious 
and decided moral purpose ; not that 
we mean to say their separate scope 
and bearing are solely directed to the 
developcmcnt of the truth of one 
great and leading moral principle, but 
rather that each drama embraces and 
enforces many. I'he incidents, how- 
ever, have evidently been anxiously 
selected and devised, with the sole 
view to these successive moral and 


current of human action, — the unal- 
loyed agitation and changing stream 
of human passion, as it were, frozen 
and congealed. If we except the 
principal dramatic personage, the 
others may be|^cned to the hired 
mourners at '^Kals in the East, 
who stop at set rages, intemperatcly 
ami querulously to lament the dead, 
and mingle ‘with their sorrow some 
acceptable eulogy of the livyig. They 
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didactic lessons ; and while we can- 
not ^tbhold our admiration of the 
flexibility and pliancy with which 
the writer richly and copiously de- 
vises what is natural, under $uch re- 
straints, yet it is indisputable, that, 
where vqch incidents^ their home- 
liness atm to clog/ 

what shri^^wives thrarbre impres- 
sive and^liKtling elucfcTfettion of her 
moral pi^iiclple or trutli , she is often 
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Kciluccd in her inveiihon hoyoiitl 
the limits of naftirc, and strict pc|etic 
truth. ' *’•. 

'rhe noble writer of these drippas 
was no less remarkable for her beauty 
and accomplishments^ than her early, 
enthusiastic, and abiding passie%fer 
literature. She was the daugh^of 
Sir William Lucas, and becangre the 
wife of the Duke of Newcastle, so 
conspicuous, in the civil wars, for the 
fervour of his loyalty, the intrepidity 
of his exploits, and the temporary 
ruin of his immense fortunes. His 
Duchess accompanied him in his fo- 
reign exile, during which they resid- 
ed at Antwerp, where, amidst the 
|>ovcrty Und distressing privations 
they endured, they found a rich and 
dif^iified solace in diversified literary 
study and occupation. It was du- 
ring their residence abroad that the 
noble writer, stimulated by some si- 
.rriilar productions of her husband, 
engaged in the composition of her 
<lram.atic works. She seems, through- 
out life, to have been averse to min- 
gle much with the world. It can- 
not, however, assuredly be said, that 
her seclusioii was dragged out in idle- 
ness, or vain and frivolous amuse- 
ment, when it is considered, that the 
crowd of her writings, upon nearly 
every variety of subject, have filled 
tliirteen folio vohinies, of which ten 
have been published. She appc'ars 
to have wTitlen with astonishing 
Ihieiicy and ra])idity, and seldom re- 
visccl the copies of her compositions, 
“ lost,” to use lier own words, it 
should disturb her folloviriiig concep- 
t ions. ” W c can only wish, however, 
for her own literary ro]>utation, and 
the higher and more uniform grati- 
fication of her readers, that she had 
been less copiou.sly fertile in her pro- 
ductions, or more frequent and uii- 
relenling in her corrections. The 
noble writer appears, from her pre- 
faces, {iTid varioii.s didactic passages 
throughout her dramas, lo have had 
A^ry just and comprehensive concep- 
tions of the requisites and the range 
of ibis species of composition. W oiild 
that she had more accurately aiul 
j iowerfiillyv accomplished . what slio 
so.wiMy to have appreciated ! 
is dcetdidiy and qnjy^iaslically 
devoted fo the varied expansive 
fiMin of ihe ohler drama '5 and while 
she decries tlio Unities, fears not to 
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hurl her attacks against their 
successful and elaborate supportei 
Her reasons, in the following passag» , 
are witty and conclusive : ‘‘My play ’ 
saurl; the fair writer, “ may he con- ' 
deinn€i44&ewi6e, because they follow 
not th^dnilenk custom, as the learned 
say, whw iff, that all comedies sliou M 
be fKSi omred and composed, as do- 
thtugahclttld be presented tlierein bin 
what may be naturaHy or usuifTl) 
practised or acted in the world, iu 
the compass of one day ; for though 
Ben Johnson, as 1 ha\e liLurd, was 
of that opinion, that a comedy can- 
not be good, nor is a natural 01 trui 
comedy^, if it should jui'sent moit 
than one day's action, yet his come- 
dies that he hath jniblished co^lil 
never be tlic actions of one day^i fot- 
could any rational person 
the whole play of the “ I'ox” couhi 
be the action of one day ? or that so 
many several cozen ings could be act- 
ed in one day by Captain Face ami 
Doll (kmimon ? and could the “ Al- 
chymist” make any believe they could 
make gold in one day ? — could tbc> 
burn so many coals, and draw tlu 
purses of so many, or so often, from 
one person, in one day, although it 
were a day at the INdts.” 

By way of palliative and excuse, 
for the impertection of the jdots 0 ! 
her pieces, the nolde writer nieo- 
tioins, that they arc exeluMvely of bei 
own contrivance and invention : and 
while she hints that many of tli ' 
greatest dramatic ]>oets have, in th; 
arrangement and distribution of iht n 
scenes, been enlightened by the su- 
perior judgmeiil of their Irieiids 
“ she,” to use her own laiicifiil. 
homely language, “ like a poot 
tailor,” unaided by “ jouriieynun 
and apprentices, was forced to dy all 
herself, as to cut, shape, join, nnd 
sew each several scene together, with- 
out any help or direction.” Each oi 
her jiieees are appropriately arnu d 
with prologues and epilogues, conci- 
liatory and supplicatory ; but it <locs 
not appear, that, from the peculiai 
construction of her dramas, she ver) 
sangAiinely cont«m||^atcd their public 
exliihition i!poii:pp^tagc. 

From the coh^cuouidy moral and 
didactic design, therefore, with which 
these dramas appear to have been 
frainetV many of the crror.s and 
.imperfections by which *thcy are 
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( loiuU'il, may be said naturally and tive scenic opposition of disbitnilar 
ii!i'vital)ly to have arisen. But their ehmiiters, which, like the iiia^nc ef*- 
most serious blemishes and defects, . light 4ind shade, beneath the 
iimidst all their singular copiouanm han#^ a grrat painter, strike out to 
■md iliversity, must, we fear, tl%:life those singular peculiarities, 

to a coldness of meilm tetn- or ihiNte powerful and overwhelming 
iKTairient and feeling. I^^^eside- which might otlierwige have 


rate throughout them a moiw intense* 
ly tirvid and creative poetical Mnd. 
The noble writer possesses, it iajtrue, 
inveiilion, hu|it is not of that kind 
wliicli rielily Conceives, and which 
devt lopes, in the brightness of its 
iMa'.iy-eolourtd hues, its bold arid 
origiiud creations. She rather con- 
ceives ]ihiloso])hicu]ly, and embel- 
lishes rhetorically, than in the more 
uaturai, and varied, and seducing 
inannt^ of a poet. She has devised 
rather, perliaps, ftw the masculine 
stren|^h of her judgment, than the 
richer and more dazzling store of 
imagination, a vast variety of cha- 
racters, which, in ninny oj‘ their ele- 
ments, might, at the time, he safely 
pronounced to h" original. Iloiv- 
cver, the power of her judgment, in 
j-electiug such characters, could little 
aid her in their complete, and varii'd, 
and rich developeincnt. Reason can go 
iiut a little way in the arduous jour- 
ney of invention. It is imagination, 
in its creative iirdouj, which carries to 
their full and fierfect completion the 
Hrst rude aitd imperfect outlines of 
characters, which the judgment may 
have dictated or ap])roved. Many 
of her dramatic ]>ersonngcs are bold- 
ly, though rudely sketched; but it is 
only in u few prominent and con- 
spicuous features. The mysterious 
de])ths of their characters remain yet 
unsounded. The light, so to speak, 
has only, partially flashed upon the 
objects, which yet slumber in the 
darkness and obscurity of the shade, 
'file noble writer may he likened 
to an architect, whose genius is in- 
sufficient to blend, into a finely-pro- 
portioned and impressive whole, the 
separate designs and conceptions he 
<'ntertains, however excellent. Tlie 
apposite and graceful ornam(*nts, the 
harmonious agreement of the connec- 
ting parts, wmi^ tlirow across the 
magnificent w^tude of the whole 
an accordant ana perfect beauty, are 
a-wanting. We shall not, therefore, 
in these dramas, meet with that beau- 
tiful jind skilful distribution and 
disclosure of incident, or that cfffec- 


unrevealed. 

ifttlferefore necessarily followed, 
(as^m have hinted,) from the tram- 
mels to which the noble author had 
subjected her ingenuity and resource, 
and the less ardent anil richly poeti- 
cal cast of her mind, that her dramas 
sliould be precisely of the character 
and cotnplexion of those wi' arc now 
considering. She saw not object.s 
and things growing out into all that 
variety of intcri'sting Itild aniiimteil 
forms, wliicli tlie ardour of creative 
iinaginatioTi, completing its concep- 
tion, lends to them. Tliey ratluj' 
prcscntcil tlunisflvcs to her min i 
divested ot‘ miiny of tbeir toiicliing 
and splendid ])oelicai aeeotuji.mi- 
incnts, with sonu what of the plain, 
and often n butting simplicity of the 
naked realities ibeinsplvcs. Sin* seems 
often to have seen them merely as 
the bold outline of the design, b< - 
fore, so U) speak, the skilled artist, 
by the aids of colour, and tbo rare 
and practised illusions of lbs jx n- 
cil, has thrown, as it were, life and 
animation into every feature, and 
energy ami grace into every limb. 
The dramatic characters of the lae. 
writer cannot be said to open and 
expand ill rich and growing iliversity 
upon the reader, but merely tenacious, 
ly exhibit, with few finely fluctuat- 
ing and contrasted shades, tliose bold, 
fundamental, and distinguisliing at- 
tributes and qualities, which they 
had originally received. 

It may be saiil, likewise, to have 
naturally followed from those pecu- 
liar features in the genius of the no- 
bk writer, and from the more dc- 
Gl%dly didactic form of her scenes, 
that the plots of her dramas should 
be meagre, and feebly and imper- 
fectly developed ; that those bold 
anil finer intricacies, into which our 
older dramatists so eagerly and fear- 
lessly plunged, to g^p at somui 
striking, novelty of iSjjijpc effei t, or 
some singular and fcwhlc contrast 
of confilatiiig character, should Ire 
cautiously and studiously avoided. 
No difficulties were to be liazarded 
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whichj not dexterously overcome, 
might perplex tlid scene, or hopej^ 
ly einbix)il and confront ^ 
ters with each odier. Ko stoim 
were to be raised where tho^ leiis 
skilful enchanter, so to speak, Jniew 
not those magical and taljfWisfe 
words, which should at 
the waning elements into soft s^^ 
nity and.iPeace^ In the absence 
varied fibwe power, and that dnriy 
intuitive penetration, which detects 
those qualities, which, in their slum- 
bering embers, lie deepest hid in the 
human character, all that artful en- 
tanglement of plot, which hdids the 
mind in delighted uncertainty, — that 
edn^t of humours, and passions, 
and predilections, — that mingling of 
characters, which powerfully elicit 
and display the peculiar qualities of 
each, — that animated diversity of 
scene, — that striking and impressive 
originality of situation, which, amidst 
all their temporary opposition, and 
seeming hostility, lead, by natural 
9 ^d beautifully consequent steps, to 
the final devclopement or catastrophe, 
like the indistinct shadowy haze of 
the early dawn, which ushers in the 
sweet^and welcome light of day ; — 
all these great requisites of the drama 
may be said to have becn'^^arefully 
avoided and, we think, wisely so, 
by the noble writer. 

It must, however, he allowed, that 
if we are not hurried forward, in that 
eager and delightful suspense which 
attends upon our noblest dramas, 
and p^haps even upon many more 
feebfe than the present in real and 
diversified mental power, that our 
satisfaction is yet often of a very se- 
rene and gratifying kind. It is not 
that which is elicited, by coming un- 
expectedly upem brilliant and strik- 
ing objects, by skilfully-r^;ulated 
and prepared surprises ; but we are 
placed, without art, in the soleipi 
avenue which leads direct to . them, 
and from which they, inihe distance, 
at first meet tlie eye. In the play of 

Love 6 Adventures,” (wliich con- 
sists of a first and second part,) like 
all the other dramas of the noble 
writer, there is no intricacy pr com- 
plexity of plaU, She seems eionc, in 
the more intri^sting and dignified 
]K>rtioii of the incidents, »^dly to 
confide, in a simple inornate truth 
of (Icliiieation, which possesses some- 
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what of the direct and vivid intelli- 
gibility of Ti pt;rson narrating some, 
temariuble occurrence he had beheld. 
In this play, the most striking and 
attlli^ve part of the incidents turns 
upoif those devices so frequent 

in our okl^mbf and, when skill- 
fully cipE»llSte(!= and elucidated, so 
fertile III interesting and impressive 
displayf of dramatic passion. The 
Jrfgdy Orphant, young snd beautiful, 
from tlie fame of the great and splen- 
did actions of the Lord Singularity, 
who has risen to be ( Tencral of the 
Venetian army, conceives towards 
him a romantic passion : she sets out 
for the Venetian camp, accompanied 
by her old steward. Trusty. They 
assume, occasion^y, the disguioestd' 
pilgrims and beggars, to pm 
safety through the country ; inw^tth 
capacity, some slight incidents, are 
developed, which, while they might 
perhaps awaken the pity or disdain 
of a French critic, may be regartled 
as peculiarly characteristic of our 
more early dramatic writers ; seldom 
startled by the homeliness and simpli- 
city of their incidents, if they coultl 
elucidate some new trait in the cha- 
racters of their personages. The j)il- 
grims arrive at the Venetian camp, 
and the Lady ()|phant, under the 
name of AfFectionata, becomes the 
page of the Venetian (tencral, who 
is ignorant of her sex and condition. 
It is in this situation the pure, ar- 
dent, and watchful love pf the seeni- 
ing page, — her tender and placid me- 
lancholy, — the peculiarity oi' her situ- 
ation, which iiuiscs the strength of 
her affection, while it seems to ex- 
tinguish her liopes, — those, ardent 
expressions of artless and sC^tpassiou 
which drop from her, — those anxie- 
ties and ever-awakening fears, which 
hover around one who feels not their 
natural and im]>assioiied import, con- 
trasted ill the soldier, with the grow- 
ing violence of a love which seems 
to him mysterious and incomprehen- 
siblo — a love which he assimilates 
to the watchful and protecting ten- 
derness of parental afiection, — which 
leads him ever int(f||fr cherished so- 
ciety, — which unlxiM^ to her his 
secrets, — which grames the strength 
of his affection, in adopting her as 
his son, and finds a strange, uiide- 
fiueil satisfaction, — which yet jeannot 
exhaust his tenderness, iu devising 
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and fiioturing forth her future estab* these scenes has imparted to us high 
lishment in life is the delinea- giatxfication, no recourse may l)e said 
tioii of this mutual and fine-contrast had^o poetical imagery or ein*- 

ed passion, in its seeming di^bpan- 1i(l!li«diment. All is effect by ana- 
cy and opposition, which hpl^m- and vivid truth of delineation, 

nuinieatcd to us high a^ tLtialloyed wh^ gives out, with a tender and 
]deasure. TheGenettal/li^ulateaby ^j|M9ittiied simplicity, and an inatan- 
thefcrvourof hisaffisctimfor hispre- directness, the feelings ami 

HUTiied page, adopts A^tionata as Midtidtis as they seem to rise in the 
his heir, and; destines her for the in- ^llids of her dramatic personages. It 
heritor titles of dignity, made li triie> we may petphaps^ at times, 
to fiow in ttis new direction through deuderate a more skilfm elucidation 
tli<‘ munificence of the monarch. To of passion and feeling ; we may de- 
coiitinuc the honours of his house, sire that the noble author had yield- 
hc eagerly desires the union of his ed herself more boldly up to the war- 
page with a lady of beauty and worth, iner ^nd more free impulses of her 
whom he remembers to have left genius ; that Nature, ia her chaiac^ 
when in her extreme youth, before ters, would speak to iis'in a inoaNl^do- 
he d^arted for tbe wars. This lady, cisive and impassioned voice ; And 
boweter, has dllA|roeared, and his that the final issue of the piece had 
anxious searw and inq^uiry is been more artfully and elaborately 
in vain. Those with whom sne was prepared, and more powerfully and 
left, he causes to be seized. They tenderly developed, amidst a greater 
give no explanation of the absence of and more impressive assemblage of 
their mistress. They arc tried as her poetical circumstances. However, 
presumed murderers, and the jury of the whole, if not very strikingly 
the drama, as it is to be hopedf more dramatic, possesses so liarmoiiiotts 
precipitate and less enlightened than and simple a beauty, — the exccllen- 
our juries ia real life, at once, with- cies gain upon us, not through the 
out hesitation, find them guilty, dazzling effects of surprise, but by 
The judge is on the point of sealing their mild and softly-mellowed lus- 
their dread doom, when Afiectionata, tre, — and so much is singularly accom- 
arrayed in rich ai^ splendid female plished, without those poetical aids 
attire, as the Lady Orphant, believ- which are wont to throw their power- 
ed dead, makes her timely and un- ful charms around similar dramatic 
expected appearance. The dread situations, that we know not if, with- 
terrors of the law fade before the in- out defacing the calm and soothing 
fiueiice of her presence. The Gene- tenderness of the whole, it could 
ral recognizes, with rapturous trans- admit of advantageous Addition or 
port and emotion, his former page, in change. As our gratification Mithese 
her who now stands before him, in scenes is not so much the contH‘- 
radiant and surpassing beauty. He quence of any prominent and strik- 
iiow feeki at once the true character ing excellencies, as the calm and 
of liisSl^dcr and ardent affection re- graceful effect of the whole, we feel 
vealed to him. He sues for the hand itdifiicult to make any extract which 
of his mistress, and he pleads not in in itself shall seem to justify the ai>- 
vain to one who had displayed to- probation wc have bestowed. The 
wards him so pure, so deep, and ro- following scene, however, may be rc- 
iiiantic a passion. g|trded As exhibiting the general tone 

I'he scenes which in this drama and^ manner of the noble writer, 
describe the progress and aspect of Affectionate, as the page of the 
this mutual ii^ssion, are^by much the General, is accused by the other corn- 
most interesting and atfiractive of the menders, jealous of her sWay and in- 
whole. In accomplishing what in fluence, of being a spy; 

SCENE 33d, 1st PAST. 

4jp!ctionata,J^y your face, Sir, tfiere seems a ttddble iti your ml^yWid 1 uin rest* 
less until I know your grieAu 

tMrd Singular It is a secret I dare not trosl^i^c air with. 

Affeftwnaia, — I shall be more secret than the air, for the air is apt to divulge, 
by retorting echoes back, but 1 shall be as silent as the grave. 
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I.ord You may be tortured to confess the truth. 

j4f{!Clwnata.-^B\.itl will not confess ^hc truth, if the confession iiwy any ways 

hurt or disadvantage you ; for though 1 1(^1 nbt bclye the truth by siwaking falsclv, 
yet I will conceal a truth, rather than beti^^ a friend,— especially my Lord told iikis- 
ter. But howsoever, since your trouble to such oto)^n, I shall not wish to know 
it, for though 1 dare tmst myself, yet pet^ance yon dto* not trust me ; but if niy 
honest fidelity can serve you any ways, you may employ and if it be to ktiej) a 
secret, all the torment that Nature hti^ niiide, or art invent^, l^l never draw i* 
from me. 

Lord Smgul,~-JT\\en let nie tdl thee, thpt, to conceal it, would damn thy soul. 

4^c/ioaa|s.— Heaven bless me ! But sure, my Lord, you cannot l)e guilty of miu h . 
sins, that ^6ee that do but barely hear, or know them, shall be damned f 

Lord SitifiTiL'^But, to conceal them, is to I'C an actor. 

j1Jicfifmata.-^For Heaven’s sake, then, keep them close frt>m me, ifem^cr t!u\v be 
base or wicked ; for though love prompt me to inquire, hoping to give y<m ease in 
bearing part of the burden, yet Heaven knows, I thought my l(»ve so honourable, 
placed on such a worthy person, and guiltless soul, as I might love and serve without 
a scandal or a deadly sin. 

f*orS Come, you shall know it. 

I’ll rather stop my curs with death. 

fLord Singuh — Go ; thou art a false bi»y. 

AfftefionaliU — How false a boy ; howsoever you think me, I have an honest eoui 
and heart, that is ready to serve you in any honest wav ; but since T am deceived atoS 
cozened into love by false reports, finding the best of mankind basely wicked, and all 
the world so bad, I will iiianchor myself, and live on antidotes of prayers, for lear of 
the infection. 

Lord Svoguh-^hnd will not you pray for me ? 

cannot choose, my Lord, for gratitude enforces me : first, because 
1 h^ive loved you ; next, because I have served you fand give me leave to kiss )our 
hand, and then there droj) some tears at my de)>arturc. 

[Wevpinj;^ kneels do'it'n^ and hh ha ml. 

Lord Singul — Rise ; you must not go away until you have cleared yourstif fioin 
being a spy. 

Affectionata . — I fear no accusations. 

The display of strong and mutual affection, in the following scene, strikes 
us forcibly from its inornate beauty and simplicity : 

SCENE 7th, PART 2d. 

//Ord Shiffular%ty»~->^y Afiectionata, I wonder you could sufl’er an accusation so 
[latiently, knowing you w ere accused falsely. 

Affecikmait,~^’V\\Q clearness of my innocency ni^cdcd not the fury of a violent jkis- 
sioii to defend it, neither could passion have rectified an injury. 

Lord Sififfal. — ’Tistrue, yet passion is apt to rise in defence of innoccncy and honour. 

AJpecimmia . — And many times ^lassion, my Lord, destroys the life, in striving to 
maintain the truth, and defend the innocent ; but I find a passionate sorrow, that your 
Lordsbip must go to endanger your life in the wars again. 

Jjord The wars are pastime to me, for I hate idleness, and no employment 

))1eascs me better jthan fighting, so it be in a good cause ; but you shall stay. 

Affcciionala. — Wliy, my Lord, are you weary of my service ? 

Lord Know, lam careful of thy safety, thy rest and pea<‘e ; Ibr shouldsi 

thou not come near danger, yet the very tragical aspect W'ill terrify thee to death, thou 
art of so tender a nature, so soft and sw^t a disposition. 

Truly, my Lord, if you leave me behind you, the very 11 sr of \oiu 
life will kill me ; where if your Lordship will let nie go, Jove will give me courage. 

Lo^d SinguL^Then let me tell you, you must not go, for | have arlo|)ted you my|sun, 
and I have settled all my estate u])on thee, where, if I am killed, you shall bo my lieir, 
for I had rather virtue should inhci^t.my estate th;m birth, yet I in) 

ngme upon thee, as well as my estate unto thee. r 

vfl//kc/fVw//to.— My noble Lord, I should be prouder to iKiar your than to be 

master of the whole world ; but I shall never be so base tf» keep myW‘lf Ih safety, in 
iJV hojie of your estate, wherefore must entreat your leave lo go w itii you. 

Lord SinffHl. — 1 will not give yon leave, but command you tr) the contrary, which 
IS to stay. » ‘ , 

AjPcctUnmin.^X cannot oItty um in Ibis, fi»r bnr \m 11 fone me lo run after you. 



v'l iltin hy tin Lut^^ I^Iarchionejs Xk.u lOJ 

L<n(i ,StHL,uL — f will Ii i\c you Usliod, if >ou oflbr t » go. 

Stri|X's (Miiiiot slay me ! 

I A ul Stitjirfil . — I will have you tied and kept by force. 

If/n/iQuatii — Ry Heaven! iiiy Lord, tear iny flesh, and break my bones t<> 

« I l(M)se, and if I have not IcgBturun, Pfl' creep through the enrtli like worms, for 
1 I Mgh 1 shall move but slowly, yet it will be aalisfliction u) my boul that I am tra- 
\ 11 mg after you. 

f.Ai (! Siusru/. — AflTcctloti^ta, you anger me iretjr, much. 

/// ( iUmata. — Indeed, ftiy Lord, you grieve me more than I can anger you. 

[Ajictionaia urfj>\ 

l.Anl SlngHt. — What, do you cry ! and yet desire to be a soldier ? 
t/f(tfi(mata — A valiant heart, my Lord, may have a weeping eye to keep it 
( doipany. 

Loul .Vi|||k//.^If no persuasion con slay you, you must go along with me. 

tou's^ as ffii'Uig hl\ Laid lhauK v. 


\\ (• arc almost averse to speak of 
ilmsL im])rt)l)ahilitieij of iiieideiit, by 
v.Ijjch ilie portion of the intrigue of 
the piece vvhich wo h.ive detailed is 
disfigured. These, liowi'ver, at least 
in some slighter degree, would sccni to 
be inseparable from the intervention 
of such devices and di'.gniseH in dra- 
matic composition. Tlie noble au- 
thor, however, suiely have 

iontrivod b) prepj-.scss our minds in 
favour of Ik r disguised her^iic, by 
incidents more witlnn the range of 
poetic probability, than drawing her 
as a hold and intrepid soldier, — as 
speaking with surpassing military 
wisdom at a council of war, — as 
thwarting and triuinpliing over C’ar- 
dinals, ill Icaruc^fl and recondite dis- 
lussion, -as eagcjJy desired of the 
Dnki' of Vinice to Irj adopted as his 
M)n, — (»r the Pnpe as sedicitous to do 
honour to her warlike tab nts, by the 
soinew hat misplaci d dignity of a Car- 
dinal’* hat. 

i)ur iiiteiesl in the graver and 
inoi-L (li/,iiilicd scenes of this drama 
is relieved by the intioduction of a 
variety of other characters, totally 
unconnected with theii ;;radual pro- 
gress and dev elopement. S niic of 
ilk so arc boldly and originally con- 
eeivi d, in tlie few strong and promi- 
nent i( atures of their character; but, 
a> we have already hinted, there is a 
want of that comjnihensive and fer- 
ule drainaiic power which reveals to 
us characters, not in part, but in the 
pictunsque, and full amplitude of 
tliosc peculiar, , and often dissimilar 
attribute iwliich they are marked, 
'rhere is a'Tbttdy Ignorance, <lrawn 
as eagerly plunging into the paieties 
ind follies of fashionable life, while 
her husband, a itudious recluse, re- 
in vy?; her attachment to that sweet 


domestic privacy she had deserted, 
by artfully awakening her fears by 
bis sjeining extravagance and profu- 
sion, anil by recalling and Stilbula- 
ting her aflection, while he excites 
within her the pangs and disquiMs 
of jealousy. Tncre is also a young 
lady of great beauty, delineated as 
unhappy, and the object of sport and 
ridicule to others, from an oppressive 
hashfulness and timidity of nature, 
ill whom the influence of a pure luv i* 
unfolds the tender and graceful qiia- 
litiesof her heart, while the immiueul 
hazard to which her devoted udmircr 
is exposed, from the vindictive jea- 
lousy of a rival, makes the hiddtn 
energy and intrepidity of her charac- 
ter flash unexpectedly forth with a 
pleasing and impressive brightness. 

In these dramas of the noble wri- 
ter, the plot is generally of the sim- 
plest and most inartifleial kind. It 
consists of a few striking incidents 
often imperfectly adapted for drama- 
tic delineation, which are for the most 
part evolved by the charaeters strict . 
ly and immediately interested in thi n 
issue, leaving little at any time to be 
worked out by the intervention ot 
others, or by those more striking and 
intricate devices of plot and situation 
which so admirably colouraud height- 
en tlie impression of the siniplc'st in- 
cidents. As to the other characters 
who are introduced into these dia- 
mas, they have frequently no know- 
ledge of the more proinineut per^ on- 
ages who are engaged in developing 
the more striking incidents ui' plot. 
They are to them, as it were, stran- 
gers, and although they succeed, or 
go before them in scenes and solilo- 
quies, yet they cannot he said to hear 
those cries of trouble and anguish, oi 
those exclamations of jov and mern- 
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inent, which secin heating at their 
ears. The two sets of charactexB 
walk through the piece in which 
are associated^ seemingly conversing,' 
hut vet never meeting. They way 
be likened to those living in the sawn 
narrow alley, who daily pasf 
jostle each other in the bdiiiiMs 
of life, without, acquaintances^^ 
Those minor, and less conspicuoui 
charactMitare often engaged in cur- 
rying forward some shallow stream 
of incident, or some slighter circum- 
stances of plot, totally isolated and 
apart from the higher and more dig- 
nified interest of the drama. They 
are ratended, aa in Love’s Adven- 
tures/* in the ** Unnatural Tragedy,” 
and in the Public Wooing,” to 
withdraw our attention, at times, 
from the more striking and promi- 
nent incidents. The noble writer 
lias designed tlicm to resemble, in 
some measure, in their effects^ the 
ancient interlude, and the motley 
and grotesque groups of the old 
maskers, of frequent introduction in 
our old drama, who brought with 
them gaiety and merriment in their 
train, and a short cessation from 
the inofe intense interest of pathetic 
and commanding incident. And it 
may perhaps he safely allowed, with- 
out looking in this strictly to the 
truth cf nature, that, by the sin^- 
larity of the topics, — the ingenuity 
and moral wisdom of . the argiiments, 
— the constant gladiatorship of wit, 
— the etrong and pungent, rather 
tlian dwicate tone of the satire, — the 
pertinacity of rqjoinder, — all aided 
by the frequent introduction of a 
fanciful poetical ingenuity, seasoned 
and enibellished to profusion by a 
crowd singularaud strange images, 
and daborate rhetorical resemblances, 
that our amusement is frequently so 
fuUy and effectually accomplished, 
that the incident^ which were meant 
to be West prominent, are, in our 
minds, in danger d being soinewhat 
obscui^ lb interest and importance. 
The noble writer anpears occasional- 
ly so delight^ bv tne copiousness of 
her invention oi topics, and unex- 
pected. rejpin^a, — ^we fancy of her 
speculadi^-^ the wit and snbdlity 
of hef distinctions,— and the well- 
covered pitfalls which she proposes 
for some more rash and less-favoured 
disputant, that she sometimes ap« 


Marchioness of Newcastle* ^uly 

pears cruelly to forget the situations 
of clamorous or ludicrous distress 
and perplexity in which she has left 
her previous characters ; Ibd which, 
amidst this animated, protracted, and 
niceI/-Bii^i^ted intellectual warfare:, 
aeem in call to her for disen- 

tanglemenf^d i^ef. 

In the piece entitled the Unna- 
tural Tragedy/* which delineates the 
incestuous j^a^on of ^y|[other to- 
wards his sister — a suUjl^ not uii- 
frequently handled ^y^Hpder dra- 
matists — OUT interest lIRbc more 
grave and serious incidents is occa- 
sionally relieved by the introduction 
of characters of this g^, scholastic, 
and pugnacious kind. There are four 
young ladies, called the Souil^ 
Virgins,” almost i|^olly uncon|^|ij^ 
cd with cither intxi^e of the 
who appear to be introduced semy 
for their animated and erudite con- 
versational talents. And we may 
observe, that, for females of this de- 
scription, a sort of antique and more 
profound class of Bluestockings, the 
fair writer, in all her pieces, displays 
a strong and decided predilection, — 
perhaps thus unconsciously giving 
forth somewhat of her own likeness 
and peculiar bent of mind. In one 
of these scenes, tbf merits of Tiiu- 
cydides and Tacitus, in the compo- 
sition of their speeches, are touched 
upon, and jhe license allowed histo- 
riens in this walk laid down with 
precision. Old Camden is visited with 
severe stricture for his supposed par- 
tiality, and taxed for his numerous 
omissions; and the divine Grecian 
Bard is not sacred from their spor- 
tively witty and satirical remarks. 
They ridicule the rude and primi- 
tively simple manners and occupa- 
tions of his heroes, witli those wea? 
pons which Chesterfield, at a later 
period, has scarcely wielded with more 
amusing animation and dexterity. I ii 
the piece entitled The Fcrnali* 
Academy,” the characters may be 
said to he imbued, to excess, with 
this critical and dispulative talent* 
They deliver, eadh of them, upon 
some topic proposed, ^ the manner oi‘ 
the sophists of ol(l;^|H|ration or dis' 
course, elaborate, fatmiil^ with 
strange resemblances, aim passages 
of slowly moving and protracted al- 
legory. . 

(To be concluded in our nexU) 
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WORKS PREPARING KQR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. ,,, 

Tlw MathemiiCical se- 

ries of separate Dicti^rM^ll^tendedlito-. 
form a Afr(/iodical will ap-' 

pear in July. The eitra^^nary time 
reiinirud in printing these hi^hly-iinisbed 
volumes, ftn(L|he care reqttlsile to ren- 
der them works of reference, have 

jirovciitcd J^Ulpare rapid apiiearance. 

, little consequence to 

the purchaiTl^M the work, because each 
of the volumes is ii substantive work, 
standing complete by itself, and wholly 
unc(*nnec»ed with the others. The new 
volume will include the whole of the ina- 
thematicul and phyeieai sciences, and the 
lai^ •discoveries int'fvery branch. 

||||,.«nprint of Wonion's History of Eng- 
lisli Poetry, in four large volumes, octavo, 
is nearly ready for ]mbUcatioii. It em- 
braces u large body of notes, written by 
the late Dr Ashby, the late Mr Ilitson, 
h\ Douce, Esq. aiul other eminent anti- 
quaries ; together with the copious illus- 
trations and additions .of Thomas Park, 
Esq. The specimens of poetry have oil 
been collated with the original manu- 
scripts, or editions of acknowledged me- 
rit, and the numerous errors arising fVom 
inattention at the press, or in transcrib- 
ing the author’s copy, have been care- 
fully corrected, while no alteration has 
been permitted in the text. 

A new edition is announced of the Di- 
versions of Turley, by John Home Tookc, 
A.i\I. in tw\) voluiiics, octavo, from the 
copy corrected and considerably enlarged 
by the author, and hitherto in the pos- 
session of his executors. 

A scries of Lectures is printing upon 
the Elements of C *icinical Science, lately 
<lelivered ^ at the Surrey Institution, by 
Mr G. ^Siumey. They wdll comprise the 
bases of the new theory of crystallization, 
and diagrams to illustrate the elementary 
combinations of atoms, particularly theo- 
ries of electrical influence and of flame, 
with a full description of the au^thor’a 
blow-pipe, when charged with certain ga- 
ses, 

Obscrvatipns,made during a Residence 
in the Tarentalse^ 'and various Parts of 
the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, 
and in Switzetla^ and Auvergne, in the 
years 1830, remarks on 

the pre&ent,|^«Preociety, manners, re- 
ligion, agricSlture, climate, &c., by Ro- 
bert Bakewell, Esq., are in the press. 

Mr Sheldrake has issued proposals fnr 
publishfhg, by subscription, '(dedicated, 
by permission, to Sir Tho|Qas I^awrcncc, 
roL. xiii. 


Prap^nt of the Royal Academy,) an Eu- 
the Origin and Practice of 
j Oil, to ascertain what was 

/ invention of Van Eyck, and 
the materials and vehicle tUfit 
used by Giorgione, and the fine ar- 
tist of the Venetian , school. 

Fonthill and its Abbey dclihefttcd, to 
be richly embellished with fttmierous 
highly-finished engravings and spirited 
wood-cuts, by John Rutter, c)f Shaftes- 
bury, is nearly ready for publication*' 

A curious work, in one octavo volume, 
written by the actuary of a Life Af^ur- 
ance Company, is abbut to make 
pearunce, in the form of a Caution to in- 
tended Shareholders, and a (Uiide to jicr-^ 
sons ctrecting Insurances ; in which will 
be exhibited the comparative merits of 
the diflbrent companies, and their eloinvs 
to public patronage aiid confidciu'c in- 
vestigated, with necessary information to 
persons w’ho may wish to insure their 
lives, or purchase annuities or endow- 
ments for their children. 

Early ill July will appear Vol. IL of 
Whittingham’s French Classics, contain- 
* ing Elizabeth, ou les Exiles cn 
par Mod. Cotiin ; also Part 3, of Whit- 
tinghaiii's Cabinet Edition, of Elegant 
Extracts in Poetry. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen, by W. S. Landor, 
Esq. are in the pre^s. 

A Classical Assjstant to the Study of 
Homer, Virgil, &c. in the Translations 
of Pope and Dxyden, by Mrs Oom, yvill 
soon appear. 

Journal of a Tour in Franco' in the 
years 1817 and 1S16» by F. J. Carey, is 
printing. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower 
Garden, with directions for the treatment 
of plants in pots, and illustrations from 
the works of the poets, is in preparation. 

The English Flora, by Sir J. R Smith, 
President of the Linncan Society, he. 
will soon appear. 

Journal of a Ten Months* l^idence 
in New Zealand, by Capt. A. Cruise, of 
the 64th regiment, is printing- 

Sketches of the Livqs of Ccm^o and 
Parmegianu, with nodfjcf ,of their prin- 
cipal works, win appear in a few days. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human Body, and 'hb the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin; deHyered be- 
fore the Royal College ’of Suigeons of 
London, during the coarse of 18t3, by 
Thomas Chevalier, F«.R.8i FiS.A. and 
F.L.S. wHl soon be pnblished. 

O 
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Proposals arc made for publi^hing, by 
subscription, Six Ktchiiigs from Pen 
Drawings, drawn and etched By W. 
Cowen. The subjects of these Etchings 
represent some of the finest scenery Ui 
Italy and Switzerland, and th^ are 
.similes of hi.s own Drawings 
the spot 

' A republication is preparing, in ti^o 
volumes, octavo, of P^dodo^, Bpi- 
demieg^.^ Inquiries into very many re- 
ceived :Tenets and commonly-received 
Truths, by Thomas Brown, Doctor of 
Physic, much enlarged by the author, 
with addiUons and corrections, by the 
editor, in the form of notes. 

Miscellaneous Collections, forming a 
ibiurth vdlume to the “ Lawyer’s Com- 
monfplace Book,** will appear shortly. 

A new w'ork, for the use of commer- 
cial gentlemen, by Mr Wright, account- 
ant, Fenclmrch-street, entitled, the New 
Mercantile Assistant, and General Cheque 
Book, containing nine copious and distinct 
sets of new and useful tables, will appear 
in a few days. 

A Memorial of the late Bcv. Mr Evans, 
of Wymondham, Norfolk, is in the press, 
including a selection from his private 
correspondence ; to which is subjoined, a 
funeral sennon by the Rev. J. Hooper. 

A ne\V edition of the Young Countess^ 
a tale for youth, is ])rinting. 

Mr Biogioli, author of several esteem- 
ed elementary works on the Italian lan- 
guage, is printing a new edition of the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, in five volumes, 
octavo and quarto, in Italian. 

Derthollet on Dyeing, translated firom 
the latest Parisian edition, with notes 
and iUustrations, is preparing by Andrew 
ITrc, M.D. F.U.S. in two volumes octavo. 


Illustrations of Shokspearc s Dramas, 
consisting of 11 1 fine Engravings, all from 
Pictures, by T. Stothard, Esq* R.A. in 
the pQSsession of Mr Tegg, arc in for- 
wardness. 

Mr Heribert Mayo has in the press, a 
figeond number of his Anatomical and 
Physiologk^ Cc^tnentaries. 

Mr Moore has resumed his long-sus- 
pended task, the Life of Sheridan, and 
this work may be exf>ected to apjiear 
early in the ensuing win ^/ 

Influence and Exainh||||||ktbe Recluse, 
a tale, by the author o^^Hngcrous Er- 
rors,” is in the press. 

Mr T. D. Worgan is preparing for 
publication, a Treatise on a Motet in 
forty-five part8,-^tcn vocal, tind thirl y- 
five instrumental ; composed for e\'ery 
class of voice, and every sort of ins^- 
ment generally used in concert ; and il- 
lustrated by two Lectures, of which he 
has published a prospectus. 

EDINBURGH. 

A Compendious View of Creation ; 
with the Microscope detrending into In- 
Jinity in the minute Creation ; with the 
naked as seen in general ; and with 
the Telescope rising into InJhtHy^ among 
the ponderous Orbs that crowd the Uni- 
verse. By J. Paterson, Surveyor, Mon- 
trose. 

The Ficturesqua Antiquities of the 
Roman Province of Narbonne. from origi- 
nal Drawings by a Gentlcmun lately re- 
sident in that country, will shortly appear. 
The Engravings will be executed by Mr 
Lizars, in the best liTie manner, and the 
work will be completed in 18 Monthly 
Numbers, royal 4io. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AEBORICVLTURE. 

Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery. By 
H. £*hilip6, P.H.S. 2 vols. Svo. £.liils. 
niOGRAPHT. 

Memoirs of William Hayloy^ E^q. the 
Friend and Biographer of Cpwper ; writ- 
ten by hirasdif. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
booofis. 

The Life of a Soldier : a nairative'and 
descriptive Poem. Imp. Svo. 

COWCHOLOOV. 

Leuers illustrative of the Wonders of 
Conchology. t Ry the Author of ** the 
Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent 
Shells, according to Ihc Liniiean method. 


By L. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S. F.L.S. Ac 
2 vols* Svo. XMiilSs. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology. By Samuel Brookes, F.I..S. 
4to. £.3iil0s — Uu-gc paper, £.5ii]5w()cl. 

DRAMA. 

Mary Stuart. By Miss Macauley. 7s. 

Faust, a Drama, tiiU^ated from the 
German of Goethe ; and Schiller's Song 
of the Bell. By Lord Francis Leyeson 
Gower. Svo. Ss. 

EDYJCAHi^lf. 

The Perfect Model fi^' Christian 
Teachers. Is. fid* 

Practical Logic, or Hints to Young 
Theme WriVers. By B. II. Smart.* 12mo 
3s. tid. 
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A Hebrew Grammar in the English 
Lungiiagc. By Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. 
A new edition. Svu. T 9 . 

Five Hundred Quoatipns on Robinson's 
Aliridgnicnt of Hume and Smollett : print- 
ed in a 4to. copy-book. 2s. , 

GEOLOI^y. .. 

1 'reaiise of a Section 4)fth4A^ta, Orom 
NewcHstle-upon-Tyno to thefb^-fell, in 
CumLiciiand, with remarks ;Q|yi mineral 
veins ingcnerid .: also Tablcs of the Strata 
ill Y or kshimiT. Derbyshire, &£* By W. 
Forster. Sv^^lBs* 

IHnsTonY. 

'riie Military Exploits, &;o. of Don Juan 
Martin Dicz, the Empccinndo; translated 
by a f^eneral Oifleer. Bvo. Ts. 

7’he History of the Reign of George the 
Third. By Robert Bisset, L.L.D. New 
edition. 6 vols. Svo» £.3<!38. 

A History of England, from the first 
InvaMon by the Romans to the Accession 
of James I. By John Lingard, D.D. 2d 
edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £. 411 ! 6s. boards. 

Historical View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe ; by M. de Sismondi : 
translated from the original, with notes, 
by T. Rosene, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. £.lii4s. 

A Refutation of the Statements on Ad- 
miral Sir George Montagu, G.C.B. con- 
tained in Capt. Brenton^ “ Naval His- 
toiy of Great Britain.'* Svo. Ss. fid. 
HOKTlClTLTVnE. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening. By 
J. B. Papworth. Sifo. £liilliifid. 
]lI£llIC12ir£. 

A Treatise on Practical Cupping. By 
Samuel Bayfield, surgeon. 

A Manual of the System of Craniology, 
or Analysis of the moral and intellectual 
Qualities by observation of the Organic 
Structure of the Brain, as manifested in 
the outward conformation of the Skull. 

The Utility and Importance of Fumi- 
gating Baths illustrated. By Jonathan 
Green. Svo. 2s. 

Elements of the Thcoiy and Practice of 
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IwnoPE. 

Spaiv.— A ffairs In this cbutitry seem 
rapid :y approachingi»to a crisis. The ar- 
dent patriotism of the Spaniards, and 
their detenngpation to uphold their free 
constittttionf^of which we heard so much 
previously to the late invasion of their 
country by Franco, has never ritewn it- 
self in cteeds, and th^ seem nbw about to 
yield up their liberties without even a 


show of struggle. The Gortest indeed, 
have not been wanting. ifl^'idetermination, 
but they have not been backed by the 
people ; and in all probability they will 
soon be under the neoaisity of seeking 
in foreign countries for a^ety from the 
vengeance 6f thev irritat^ King, who, 
when he shall be ^ktinstat^ in the |>le- 
nitude of his despotic i>ower, is not like- 
ly to show much mercy to those whom 
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hB has hitherto looked on as his jailors. 
Ntarly the whole of Spain has now been 
abandoned to the invaders, and the Cortes 
have retired to Cadis, taking with them 
the person of the King, there to await 
and make their last stand against their 
, enemies. They'h^ a stormy meeting 
! % Seville on the 2dd May, Id 'which a 
. ^lopositioii for transferring the €k»veni« 
’ ^hent and the Sing oat of the Continent, 
was lejtKned by a majority of eight votes, 
end th#ldeparture for Cadiz decreed al- 
most Unanimously.'* On the 9th of 
June, in a sitting of the Council of State, 
the Prince d'Anglona declared for nego- 
dating with the Duke d'Angoulcme ; and 
his advice being rejected, he resigned. 
On the 11th, the King was waited on, 
and requested definitively to state whe- 
ther he went to Cadiz with his own con- 
eent? to which he replied, that with re. 
gard to himself he had no objection $ but 
he otjected to such a measure, as l^ing 
contrary to the interests of the Spanish 
I>eople ; on which the Cortes, in confor- 
mity to an article in the Constitution, 
vot^, that the provisional case had 
arisen contemplated by the Constitution, 
in which the King was in a state which 
Tendered the appointment of a Regency 
for that specific purpose necessary.” The 
Regency was appointed, the refusal of 
the King overruled, and the Cortes and 
the Government were transfismd to Ca- 
diz, where they arrived on the 14th. In 
consequence of this restraint on the per- 
son of the King, Sir W. A'Court, the 
British minister, sent in a note, stating, 
that he could not follow the King to Ca- 
diz, but must wait for instructions from 
his Court On their arrival at Cadiz, 
the Cortes tmmediately declared the Re- 
gency to be at an end, and the King was 
restored to the esencise of his functions. 

The S])anfeh Regency set up by the 
French at Madrid, published a vudem 
proclamation on teaming that Ferdinand 
had been declared incompetent, and con- 
veyed to Cadiz. The proclamation de- 
nounces as traitors the members of the 
Cortes who countenanced, by their pre- 
sence, the deposition of the King orders 
that tlie property of those who aided in 
hie removal to Cadiz shall jid^'sequestra^ 
ted ; and declares, that tite offteere and 
troops of the line and militia iMiOt^<bave 
attended the^King to Cadiz, shaR be held 
responsive for the safety of the ^oyal 
prironers. The proclamation also de- 
clares, that vigilant measures will be con* .. 
oerted with tIre'DUkc d'Angoulcme, botii 
by sea dnd ^land, to -preveht the Royal 
fondly being sent bt^nd sea; and that 
general jirayers shaU be put up during 
eight successive days, to implore divine 


demeney under circumstances so criti- 
cal ; and, during this interval, the theatres 
shall continue closed, and all public g- 
musements be prohibited.” — The Cortes, 
on the other band, issued a circular ma- 
nifesto, ndaiffling and protesting against 
the atrodotts invasion of Spain by the 
Frendi 

•^Tfae Cortes have ^ frequent meet. 
ingOlM^ihe new seat^of Government, in 
01 ^ to conc^ the measures necessary 
for the national safety. 1%^ seem to 
be preparing for a siege, and are taking 
measures to ooUect provisions for the 
support of the inhabitants. At one of 
the sittings, 110 deputies attended. 

It appears from the French pai^ers, timt 
a plot had been contrived to curry oil' 
the King from Seville. .He was to be 
conveyed out of the castle covered up in 
a bale of blankets, find, thus concealed, he 
was to be taken to the Guadalquiver, 
where a steam-boait was in waiting to re- 
ceive him. Fifty French officers were to 
take charge of him during his passage. 

The acridental discovery of this plot 
accelerated the removal of the King to 
Cadiz. It is stated in private letters, that 
an Englishman, Sir John Downie, who 
was concerned in the conspiracy, hud 
l)een apprehended, and sent to Ca^ to 
take his trial. 

The military operations since our last 
have been few and unimportant. The 
few constitutional troops in> the field 
have offered no effectual resistance to the 
invaders ; and there is reason to appre- 
hend, that this arises, not so much from 
their want of strength, as from the want 
of good faith in their commanders. Since 
the events which wc have noticed above, 
MoiiUo, who was understood to he at the 
head of a very considerable force (12,000 
or 15,000 men,) has issued 4wo pruchi- 
mations, in which he protests against 
the proceedings of the Cortes, in putting 
a restraint on the ))erson of the Kiiig, 
and reftises to submit to the autbeuity of 
the Regency. He at the same time dis- 
claimed the servile Regency of Madrid, 
and offered to negotiate with the Freiu'h 
General Bourcke for a provisional neu- 
trality ; who, however, rejected his propo- 
sition, on the ground of his refusal to 
acknowledge the Madrid Regency. Qui 
roga, who bfdd the seosoKl command in 
Morillo’a ofrny, <i$ said to have with 
drawn, dissatisfied with the conduct ot 
bis General, and to have taken the road 
to Corunna on his way to £^land« The 
Paris Journals add a rumouf, that Bal- 
testereg has imitated the example of Mo- 
fillo in maintaining a provisional neutra- 
lity. Suctf was the^ estate of moltero in 
Spain, Iw our last accounts. While the 
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l^'rrnch troops are investing Cadiz by 
iand, that port is blockaded by a French 
fleet. 

PniiTiroAL#— Events stiU morejcxtra- 
firdinary have taken place in this country. 
Here a counter-revolution has becnefibtt^ 
ed, u'Jtli a facility which evinflbs that the 
liberal institutions which thal^ortes had 
established had little or no hold on the 
nfl'ectfons of the illihis of the population. 
The strong impulse of feeling which pro- 
duced the tevolution having subsided, the 
atu iont prejudices and deep-rooted 8 U]icr- 
'.litinn * of the populace recovered their 
,iscendaney, and, with a versatility not 
luicununon in men of strong passions and 
uncultivuicd minds, the people welcomed, 
Avith a|)parent cordiality, the return of the 
system they had so lately assisted to over- 
turn. This change had been facilitated 
by the personal character of the Monarch, 
who is a moderate and humane Prince ; 
but whether his mod^tion and humanity 
will resist the influence of evil Counsellors, 
who may prompt him to acts of vengeance, 
time only can discover. 

On the 26th of May, early in the morn- 
ing, Prinre Miguel, the King's second son, 
quitted the Palace, and joined the 23d 
infantry, which had left Lisbon the day 
licforc, on its way to Almeida, and taken 
up a position at Villa France, five leases 
distant fVom Lisbon. The Prince left 
behind him a letter, written to his father. 
The consequence of tps event was a mes- 
sage Ardm the Cortes to his Majesty, de- 
claring that the present Ministry had lost 
the confidence of the country. His Ma- 
jesty assembled a Council, and deliberated 
with them on the a]>pointment of a new 
Ministry, as is stated in the Lisbon jour- 
nals. On the 20th, being Corpus Christi 
day, the troops of the garrison assembled, 
as IS their CUstom, to parade the streets. 
After the ceremony took place, they re- 
paired to the Terreiro de Paco (a square), 
from whence all the regiments of the line 
(with tlM exceiition of the 18th infantry,) 
and one or two regiments of militia, 
marched to join Prince hUguel, for whom 
i iencral Sepulveda^ the military Governor, 
also declared himself. The other militia 
regiments, the 18th infantry, and part of 
the artillery of the line, refused to follow 
the Governor, wjio nearly lost his life in 
the square, as ofie incKvidual'endeavoiued 
lo murder him, and he was hindered from 
such a deed by General Avillez, and some 
other oflicetB. The troops declared, on 
this occasiq^ that they wished some 
changes in the Constitution, naming, par- 
ticttlarly, the establishment of tw(^han». 
hem, and the King to have an absolute 
veto, 0 n tlic .30thy in the afEernoon, the 
18tb regiment derlAred itself for the same 
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cause as the other coriMi of the line ; and, 
repairing to the Police of Beraposta, in 
the centre of the town, amidst cries of 
VIVOS to tho King, the Queen, and the 
Infanta, induced the King and all the 
Koyal Family to quit Lisiwn. They took 
their departure at seven P.x., and reached 
Villa Franca on the next day,3l8t. Abeq^ 
donedes the populous and wealthy city^ 
Lisbon thus w as, and without any ineam 
of defence against those w'ho always avail 
themselves of such a crisis, to dismrb the 
public tranquillity, and commit every 
kind of excess, too much imiisc cannot lie 
bestowed on the Camera^ (Lily Cor|)ora- 
tion,) the Commercial ('orps, both infUn- 
try and cavarly, tlie National Guards, and 
remaining regiments of militia, for their 
decisive measures and unremitted exer- 
tions to preserve good order in the capi- 
tal, which .remained perfectly tranquil. 
A project had been discovered of opening 
all the prisons, and giving liberty to tlic 
numerous felons ; but fortunately it was 
anticipated, and the trust of the prisons 
given to th^ guard of the Commercial C 017 M, 
w ho behaved, on this occasion, with their 
usual energy and courage. The felons 
in the castle of St George endeavoured 
twice to force the prison ; hut found the 
necessary resistance, and the guard fired 
on them, killing and wounding several 
The Cortes held their Session on the Slst, 
at the usual hour, and transacted their 
business in the usual way, and in all quiet- 
ness. The Camera sent a deiiutation h) 
the King on the 31st, begging to know 
what were his Royal intentions ; the de- 
putation returned late in the night, with 
an answer, that his Majesty by no meanti 
wished to return to tlie old system ; but 
it was necessary to frame a Constitution 
more adapted to the interests of all classes. 
The Cortes, who remained at Lisbon six 
days after the troops left the capital, 
closed their sittings by protesting, in the 
name of their constituents, against any 
alteration or modification in the Constitu- 
tion of 1822. 

By the latest accounts from Lisbon, 
which are to the 16th June, it appears that 
the revolution was then decisive and com- 
plete, but every thing in (he city was 
tranquil. The King made his public entry 
into Lisbon iSn the 5th. The Queen was 
immediately invited to join the Royid Fa* 
mily. The Infont Don I^Rgnel was a|)- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army, 
by a royal decree inserted in the Gazette 
of the 9th. John the Sixth appears to 
have acted, under all the circumstanceM, 
with muchtnoden^n. A committee of 
eleven have been iMointed the King, 
who are entrusted with the important 
task of romodelliiig the fallen Constitu^ 
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tion, 80 as to give, the article states, to 
the Monarch dne power, and secure to 
the Portuguese the best privileges enjoyed 
by them under the late code* Count Pal- 
mella, the new Minister ' for Foreign Af- 
and the late President of the Cortes, 
have been both appointed members of the 
r^a^Boittee* Amaraiite, as might be ex- 
^iMlcted, has been restored to all the ho- 
,.^^urs and emoluments of which he was 
^ieprived by the decree of the Cortes of 
the 5th M March. 

In the other parts of the Itingdom, the 
counter-revolution was aflected in the 
same easy manner, l)y the intervention of 
the military ; but no violence or blood- 
. shed had been occasioned. It seems, 
however, that Sir Hubert Wilson narrowly 
escaped assassination, at Braga, near O- 
porto. He had been sent on a mission from 
Vigo, to request the assistance of troops 
from the Portuguese Government, in the 
name of the Constitutional Spaniards ; but 
while on his way, the counter-revolution 
was edbeted ; and at the town mentioned 
he w'os very ill treated by the populace, 
from whose fury, however, he was pre- 
served by the public authorities, and, after 
being detained some days in prison, was 
sent back, under a military escort, to Spain. 

Private letters state, that, in order to 
effect the counter-revolution, a consider- 
able sum was expended among the sol- 
diery and ofTiccrs<^thc men being paid at 
the rate of 35s. per head, under W'hich 
engagement they revolted. Now the 
work is over, they do not hesitate to say, 
that if another party would pay them 4'Os. 
a-picce, they would be ready to undo what 
they have just done. 

Among the first act of the restored des- 
j)Otism was a decree abolishing the liberty 
of the press. Tyrants seem to feel that 
their despotism and this powerful engine 
cannot long together— that the one 
must necessarily subvert the other. Va- 
rious other decrees have been issued, re- 
versing what the Cortes had established- 
setting at liberty persons confined for po- 
litical offences— and restoring peace and 
friendship with France. 

Thu Lisbon Gazette contains a letter 
from his Mi^esty to the Cardinal Patri- 
arch, informing him that the cau^ which 
occasioned him to leave ^^he kingdom 
having happily ceased, it will bOidesirable 
that he Should as soon as (lossit^, return 
to Ilia diocese. 

A decree of the 14th of June orders 
that all the religious communities of thi^'; 
monasteries, convents, colleges, &c. which'' 
were siwresud by the law bf the 2^ 
Octobdf’l822, shall 

stated in the possesiilon and enjoyment 
of the property and revenues which they 


CJuly 

eqjqyed before the execution of the siilil 
law. 

Since preparing the above, we h^re 
seen the Li^n journals of the 29th of 
June. The Queen of Portuged has return- 
ed to the patace of Queluz, near Lisbon, 
and has vil^ted the King and her sons : 
the populiM warmly received her, and 
dm her carriage. 9^* Royal 

went.in sole||in procession to the 
church of Saiiifi Maria Maior, says a Lis- 
bon paper, return thanks to theKing 
ofKings miil.lhe Queen of Heaven for thy 
ineffhble favours bestowed on tiiu Sovl- 
reign and Portuguese nation, by deliver- 
ing us from the most impious and exe- 
crable government, whose sole object was 
to destroy, to the very foundation, the 
magnificent edifice of the Lusitanian em- 
pire.” This procession wasvfbllowed by 
illuminations and rejoicings of the people, 
who pulled down the monument to" the 
constitution erected^tfae 15th of Septem- 
ber 1821. On the fSth, Count Amaimite 
arrived at Lisbon at the' head of 3000 
men ; he was met by Don Miguel, and 
large bodies of the people, who vied with 
the soldiers in expressions of joy. The 
Gazette of the 2f>th contains an order for 
abolishing all secret societies. 

Gkuuany— The allied powers, have, 
it appears, withdrawn their Ministers from 
Wurtemburg. The reason of this mark 
of their displeasure is not stated. But it 
is suppposed to be jn conscqufmtejjjOi’ the 
free Constitution which prevail /ip that 
kingdom, and the freedom of dil&ssioii 
that is allowed. The German Diet has 
at the same time suppressed a journal 
published in this* country. 

Gueece.— By letters from Corfu wc 
are informed, that the Greeks have com- 
menced the camptiign against the barbar- 
ous invaders of their celebrated country, 
by a very brilliant action ; the results of 
which may mainly contribute in the even- 
tual liberation of their sacred fields from 
the tyrants by whom they have so 
long polluted. On the 13tli May, 
General Marco Ruzzarts surprised the gar- 
rison, and carried the Castle of Lepanto by 
storm, w'ith great loss to the Turks. 
The chief was himself severely wounded 
in the head, for he led the stormers in 
person, but only ten of bis brave comrades 
were slain. , ..Ulysses is Also again in the 
field, althoUj^, like the illustrious Mina, 
he has often been kjRed by his enemies. 
He has, according , to well-authenticated 
founts, made himself master of Negro- 
pont, a station of the greate^importence 
to th^^7'urkish fleet. Throughout the 
whole of the Morea, the condition of the 
Turks is r^presenMdto be very dcspeiite* 
The Pa^hu of Patras hasj^uitted the for- 
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tretw of that name, atid gone to Pteveif:!, 
. with only fifty-six attendants, for it was 
."^umrly cxpti^tcd that the Greeks would 
take posseiuiien of this fortress itself. There 
IS now almost a eertaiaty that a civilized 
empire will again arise in, Andeiit Greece, 
and U) Kngland it wiU be ^ important 
ally, at a time when tyranny is Jrcariiig 
bur hydra form in;J£urQpe. 

isfi % 

AMERIGO 


BiiAZiL.— 4iio Janiero ^rnpera haVc 
iKJcn received, filled with lijldresscs from 
various towns, expressive of unbounded 
attat hment toward the new Emi>eror of 

Brazil Lord Cochrane took possession, 

on tlic ^(jth March, of the post of First 
Admiral of the national Brazilian navy. 
Me hoisted his admirars flag on board 
the Pedrof;^ 1'lie flag was immediately 
saluted by' "the wholh squadron, with a 
discharge of twenty-one guns, amid the 
ac^umationsi^ the^]||»ectators. 

'X.ord Cochrane smled with his squa- 
ib'on from Rio^ for the purpose of block- 


atling Bahia, about the last week' in 
Mareh, consisting of a 74 gun ship^ a 
frigate, twoeloeps of war, and two schoon- 
ers, and feB in, off Bahia, with the Por- 
tuguese fleet, viz— ^ne 74, two large 
frigates, two smaU ditto, armed mcr- 
chaiitmen, one sloop of %ar, and 
schooners. He bore down with 
keeping the remainder of, his fleet to;^P’ 
wididward, and endeavoured to cut'^y 
one or two of the small ships ; but tllh 
Portuguese fleet hc}H close, could 
not be separated. His Lordship then 
passed from one end of their line to the 
other, engaging each as he come up and 
passed ; all of them endeavoured to a- 
void When he had passed thi* ^ 

lieadaliOBt (the 74) he hauled his wind 
to join* his consorts. The Nightingale 
h^g, mmitianded by a brave fellow, fol- 
low^ sometime after the 74, and alstt 
flred\a broadside at almost every ship in 
the Portuguese line. In one of tto sbifn 
Lord Cochrane engaged there were five- 
killed and forty-four wounded^ 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lohds.— , fM«c 3. — The 
Marriage Laws Consolidation Bill was 
discussed in a Committee. All the pre- 
ceding fflauses having becn'^ agreed to 
withdttfc any serious <i|)po.sition, the (Hom- 
mitt^^took into consideration the clauses 
lendeiing the marriages of minors, with- 
out consent of parents or guardians, void- 
able by a suit commenced within twelve 
months from the date of their celebration, 
when the Archbishop of York opposed the 
clause, as contrary to the divine law, which 
renders bomjide marriages indissoluble, 
excepting tfiily for adultery. The Lord 
Chancellor supported the clause. He 
contended that the divine canon quoted 
could be only understood as referring to 
inarriagi^ contracted according to the 
terms df the law to which the parties 
owed obedience. In reply to the argu- 
ment, that the clause would expose fe- 
males to danger, he observed, that some 
protection was also due to male minors, 
who were frequently the victims of artful 
women— citing, as an example, a case in 
which a youth of ^^17, of rank and 
expectations, had been seddoe^ into a 
marriage with a bricAlayer^s daughter 20 
years older than himself ; who was, more- 
over, the i^her of seven illegitimate 
rhidren. The Bishop of Ctiicster said, 
that there was no difficulty in dise!||vering 
the marriages contemplate by the divine 
raiil^. 'All marriaf^, not re'pujnant tp 
Mie law of Godj^erc, in !iis opinion, en- 
voi,. XIII. 


titled to the protection of that rule. The 
Earl of Liverpool opposed the clause, as 
oppressive or nugatory. Irregular mar- 
riages had, he said, been much more 
frequently celebrated by banns; and 
against marriages so celebrated the clause 
made no provision ; there were, besides, 
the opportunites aflbrded by a journey to 
Scotland, or the still easier' passage to 
Calais by a steam-boat; all of which 
rendered it impossibla^ to provide abso- 
lutely against marriages without consent ; 
and while such facilities existed, the clause 
could effect no good purpose, though i| 
might produce much evil— After some 
farther discussion, the clause was rejected 
by a majority of 28 to 22, and the Idll 
was ordered to be reod a third time. 

House of Commons — May 16— 
After a short discussion, the Scots Com- 
missary Courts Bill was ordered to be re- 
committed on Friday nextf .Mr Hume 
presented ppeUtion from a“^pii||l-dealer 
in Dundee, cq^plaining of Ihe adminis- 
tration the Excise Laws vfk Scotiand, 
which read and hpd ^ tHp^ible. 

21. — Mr Sykes brbu|j^ forward his 
motion for a Repeal of the duty upon 
fallow candles. The Hon. Member spoke 
great length on the/mijust and op- 
pressive operation of tbe^j^m, which he 
dbArribed as a lAe con- 

sumption of agru^i^piral produce, a tax 
upon labour, aid' an invasion of the order 
of domestic economy. The (,'hancellnr 

P 
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of the AxctaequAT eonieitded 0al a fur* 
tber feniMon of ti^ee, to the amount 
of Candle Duty, would be ImpraeU- 
calde at pceeeDt; and that if even so 
uuieh eonid be spaied IVom the public 
aeKvfeet the Canf^e Duty was not the 
^Mat eligible idgeet repeal. • Further 
at.fio diatant day, he aeid, 
mp in oonUp^atfon with Miniaters«t 
;HKDg othemb comminution of the duty 
m Sc^hi^gpd Irish splritu, and an aban* 
doumentudf the Lottei^ which, he said, 
is to he proposed this year, for the last 
tbne* Mr Curwen supported the me* 
tioi% which was, however, rejected with* 
out a division. / 

^ ' Sir J. Mackintosh then 
ward bis annual motion on the Crimed' 
Lawa, In the Ibrm of Nine ResohitlenSi 
To take away the puniahanent of 4€aill 
in cases of larceniea committed in 
in dwtiUng-hottses, and on navigable tis«' 
veil. To repeal the statute of the '9th 
of Geo^ L, commonly called the Black 
Act; that oi Geo. If., called the Marriage 
Act ; that jof James 1. ; also the Act of 
Geo. 11., Inflicting the punishment of 
death on persons for breaking down the 
banks of rivers. To take away the pu- 
, nishment of death in cases>Of. horse-steal- 
i^, aheep-stealiug, and foigeiy; and in 
lieu thereof^ substitute the punishment 
of transportation or imprisewunent t to 
take away the punishment on felons re- 
turned Aom transportation. Also, «o> 
provide that Judges should not pass sen* 
tence of death, In any case, where it was 
not likely that the punishment would be 
inflicted; and to do away the forfeiture 
of the g«7ods and chattels of persons Who ' 
may have committed suicide. Mr Peel 
concurred in the propriety of a' qualified 
revision of the criminal code, but object- 
^ to the compPQ^iansive flarm in which 
nte Hon. Mover hhd lotiuduced the sob* 
jee^ ; — to the extent fo which he pri^x>* 
sad to urge hia repeal, and to the doc- 
trine that it was in all cases unaalb to 
confide a diseretion to the judges. The 
Bigh^; Hon. Secretary then re^ a list of 
23 oflkneesy now aqdtally puniahable, 
from m'hiclr he would propose ^,''<take 
away thapdl^ment of< death hand eeu* 
chided fagr moving the pFeviqsaB qucatioiu^ 
Mr F* l^tqu mmj^ained, Jha^ the Ihi 
mlted afne|iomtiou propo^ \ty Mr. Feel 
woMuotbavethr efibci of aayihgoae 
life in tpipears. Mr Scmfelt expimted 
his satisfection that Ministers had at 
length been Cjopwerted to tfaCi prindidea 
of SirJI^Jtop^,. Sir J. Manintoab <fO*' 
peated Mr Bl^n’sebmplalBtp thatthb 
repeal proposed by ABf |W would have 
no ssnsihle edket in diminishing the 
numbei: of executions ; and persisted in 


inxfssing his first retolutlon to a divi- 
sion, when the numbers were— For the • 
Kesolution, 7fl-— Agamst it. 86- # 

23.— Mr Lindaay presented a petition 
iVonn certain Unen manufacturers of Perth 
and OUndOa agalnat the bill at present be- 
fore the Hotiit to alter the linen laws of 
Scettamfe' Tkie Honourable Member sup- 
poMllI tbe^iayer of tbo|l!etitiol^ and con- 
teh^ Am ,tlie#camping system was es- 
semial to tfea ttiide. Sir R. Ferguson, in 
rOferenee to jLjneeting which had bjten 
convened at Ihmdec, consisting of nitiMy- 
one linen manufacturers, said, that seven- 
ty-eight were iu favour'Of the bill. Aber- 
deenshire was quite unanimous on the 
subject, and from Fifeshiie only two pe- 
titions had been presented against it. Jn 
the county of Perth the lipcn manufac- 
tory was almost extipet. In Forfarshire 
the manufacturers Were nearly unani- 
> mous. He had said, and would repeat, 
that petitions had beSn got^p at the in- 
stigation of the stampmasters. The li- 
nen manufactory in ^tland involved a 
capital of about £.£^000,000 sterling, 
wMle those who petitioned against the 
bill did not possess a capital of more than 
between £.20,000 and £.30,000 — Peti- 
tion received. 

27 . The inquiry into the conduct of Mr 
Thorpe, High Sheriff of Dublin, w'hich 
commenced on the 2d instant, terminated 
this evening, when the chainnsuMreported 
the proceedings of the committed^ The 
charge against Mr Sheriff Thinrpa wiahia 
having contrived to defeat the alject of 
the Attorney'General for Ireland, in bring- 
ing to punishment the perpetrators of the 
late assault on the Lord Lieutenant in the 
Theatre, by picking Orange juries on the 
trial. ' A nbitibcr of witnesses were ex- 
amined, night after night, in a Committee 
of the whole house. Among these was 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, late Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, from whom it w^as at- 
tempted to esqpiscata the oath adminis- 
tered to Orangemen, on their admission 
to the society ; but the worthy Baronet 
decidedly reftised to disclose it, on the 
ground that it would be a Inreach of his 
oatb, every Orangeman being sworn to 
sqcrecy. He however assured the House, 
tbat the oath was not to be found in the 
I0th chapter of Jdshua, .verse 18, as had 
been aUeged^^Ulld tbaa li had no hostile 
allusion wjiatever to any class of his Ma* 
jesty*8 subjects. A dtaistion followed m 
to the propriety of fusasing the question 
vCu the Baronet, in wMch the power of the 
House^'to compel a specific answer, or to 
vitil AiFhsal with punfbhmcnt, was ad- 
Quttedou all hands |. but the propriety of 
doltig JO, in the case before thei&, i^aa 
9tew#ycondeiiuied; aniL^ a diviaioii, it 
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xftA otrricd, by a tni^ity of 117 to 87, 
that the queation fttould not be perafated 
In. Lord Althdrpo brought up the Be- 
port of the Committee on the email debts 
recovery bilL'*— Hie Lordshqi explained, 
that the prfneiple of tbeMbUl. adeptbA by 
the Committee is, to render Bie Shetiff’a 
Court Itinerant at stated pSiMds tHeoitgh 
every county ; to |;^ide« Judged* 
riMter) of not less than thirty yeMBtfbimi. 
ing, who flifHtId«be remuniratsd'by 
cd sslaiy^totie raised frcmi^the ibeB Of 
Court, and in case of dedciidcy in that 
fund, the balance to be supplied by a 
county rate. The Unritation of all actions 
ill this Court to be narrowed to two years. 

26.-^Mr Hume presented two petitions 
from Mr J. Hunt, publisher of the LU 
beral,*’ now under prosecution for a libel, 
and Mr Jiif^h^ntet, also under proec- 
ciition for a similar odbnee, complaining* 
of the enormo^s and dangeroue power 
poseessed by ^ Mister of the Crown 
Office, in the arrangements preliminary 
to the striking of special juries. Messrs. 
M. A. Taylor, Cieevy, Grey Bennett, 
Bright, Hobhouse, and John Williams, 
strongly reprobated the power of selection 
possessed by the Master of the Crown 
Odice, which was defended by Mr Phil- 
lips and the Attorney General. 

Lord Nugent then moved for leave to 
bring in ^tnll ti confer upon English 
CathtdijM||p light of voting at elections, 
undv gmRly, to plate them in the same 
sute^eqjoyment of all civil privileges 
as the*€7|Etholics of Ireland. Mr S. Wort* 
ley seconded the motion. Mr WethereU 


did not diraetfy oppose the.ninitidn, bot 
expesssed some hesitation ; he confesseit 
especial dppreheinsion that the practice of 
splitting freeheids, by which the Catholics 
in Ireland had obtained an undue politi- 
cal kiflhenoe, might ho'iesorted to to’this 
conntiywi Mr W* Bdnkes hid im dbjeicfle^ 
to admittfi^ Catholief td the MdgisdM^^« 
but was not indined to b es tow upon 
the elective franchise. Mr Peel suppdM^ 
ed the motioru He Observed, thiqf the d^^ 
ger suggested by 'Mr Wedieral cenM 
never arise without being delated by the 
Legislature t and that any attempt to In- 
crease unfairly the influence of the Cadio- 
lies, would excite an adequate epitft of 
dsldb^^ Mr Bankea opposed the motion, 
udiMt^was supported by Mr W. Smith 
andM‘ J. Mackintosh, and finally carded 
wfrhM a ^sion. 

‘^ hfaberly next moved for a €om- 
mfrtto to enquire Into the propriety of col- 
lecting the duty on malt and bed^ Be|M- 
rotely^ He explained, that the purpose of 
his motieh was to provide a rem^ Ibr 
the anomally arising out of the Deer Tax, 
which extorted from the poor man a tax' 
more then twice as great as that Which 
the rich man had to pay. The Chancel* 
lor of the Exchequer denied the existence 
of any such unequal taxation, and oppo- 
sed the motion. Messrs. Hume, J.' Ben- 
nett, Ricardo, and Sir John Newport, sup- 
ported the motion | and Messrs. Wodc- 
house, Western, and Byng, Gol. Wood, 
and Lord Althorpe, opposed it ; and, on 
a division, Uie motion Wat rejected ^ a 
majority of IIS to 97. 
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32 Edinburgh Betf and Dumb Im- 

.The foundation-stone of the 
new building Ibr the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitutiort was laid this day in Canon- 
mills Firk, by one of the senior pupils, in 
presence of his companions, Whose looks 
bespoke the feelings of their minds, and 
which would have been a suiBcient recom- 
Iiencc to the coiitributorB for the building 
had they but been witnesses of the scene. 
The building is intended for the aocom* 
raodation of an Hundred cliMren, and the 
situation is the best that could have been 
found any where, M the health and com* 
fort of these inteieStlilig objects. 

‘ Jinrs. 

fl.— .Yest^ey, pursuant to their sen- 
tences at the last Circuit Court Justi* 
riaiy, James Wilscgi (but .whtoe teal 
name ytun M^Lusk^ and Jbhn'^^JBp- 
nald were executed in front of Uto ikew 


jail at Glasgow. Wllsim.bad heeft thridU 
whipped in frie Cinirts of the jail, by sen- 
tences of the Sheriff, and was fbund 
guilty of breaking into the house of Mr 
M‘ Arthur, York Street, and McDonald 
of breaking into the shop of MosCs Mose- 
ly, jeweller, Candkriggs. McDonald 
born in the Calton, Glasgow, and Wfhon^'^ 
olkw M^LuBky,m Ldcfawimip^'; his pa- 
rents werufrom Ireland. 
ascended fiiu"dtop wHlr ^gtoeit flrmiieis 
and coQipoaurei The 
oAtod^p a pnyer, iKiilddiliM% btik- 
nl of^tlm ^liendsf afrlH While the ne- 
cemuy preptoeatimis Were maMhg, they’ 
oontlmied In earnest prayer. They sa-; 
luted each friend on the scaffbid. 

Wilson requested ihe'«'4i|tomBoner ‘to 
shake hands with hfm, dnd' sMeU him 
at the same time,^!4^hfle McDonald de- 
rirSd bim to give hhn plenty of rbpe, as 
he was light m tjody. TTw slgnSFWas 
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then ^¥cny asid they were launched Into 
eternity. They both struggled very hard^ 
especially Wilson. The crowd assembled 
was very great. 

AduUerated Tro.— On Friday the 2d 
insiMit, at an Kacise Court held at Glas- 
A— — and J. M. D— — «» 
^Ajj^ntS) Georga-street, w'crc prosecuted, 
suit of the Crown, for sending 
possession 10 llis. black tea^ 
sama being adulterated and mixed 
with pedt*moss, and for dealing in tea 
without a license or entry.** The latter 
charge was not proven to tho satisfaction 
of the Court, but the former was fully 
substantiated, by the analysis of the tea 
by Dr Ure, who ])roduced from it a/cpnr 
siderable portion of pcat*mos8, an artide 
which, w'hile it makes the tea nice tmd 
hrown^ docs the drinker no harm, which 
is more than can be said of other suh- 
atanoes that have been put into tea in 
China or elsewhere. The defendants 
pleaded, that they were but little ac- 
quainted with the trade, and purchased 
the tea in question from an itinerant 
dealer, who hod thus imposed upon them. 
The Court thought otherwise, and award- 
eda fine of X.20 for the oilbiice — ^the 
Excise pleading for the full penalty of 
£•10 for each lb. of tea seized, but which 
was not acceded to. 

20*^T/te Jienvim Ne’wspaper •^On 
Wednesday, the IStli instant, there was 
an appeal before the House of Lords that 
excited a good deal of curiosity, connect- 
ed with the lute Jii aeon Edinburgh news- 
paper, and the bund given by Sir W. 
Rue, the Lord Advocate, Mr Hope, Ac. 
to support said Journal, on ccitain terms 
and with s|]eci<ied subscriptions. It will 
be recollected that Mr Gibson brought 
an action against Mr 1). Stevenson, the 
jirioter of the Beacon^ to recover com- 
pensation in damages for a libel on him 
that had a]){)curcd in said iiewspfiper. Mr 
Gibson afterwards split his action, on ac- 
count of some formalities, and went into 
the Jury Court, Edinburgh, against Ste- 
venson, the printer, and obtained u ver- 
dict— Damages £.^0. Mr Gibson then 
commenced an action against the bonds- 
men, Sq; W« Hue, dte, as puldiiJicrs and 
proprietors of the Beacon^ and that ac- 
tion 4 the ground of this apiieal. Sir W. 
.Eae, apad the other defondantii resisted 
the pruceediag before the pourt of Ses- 
sion, but inefibctuolly : and the case was 
remitted to the Jury Court, where the 
defendants were called upon to put iii^ 
their aiufwei^^prhich they n^lected to do. 

. Against an (aider of this Court to frame 
issues to l»e sent to a .JIury, Sir W. Bae 
, appealed to the House, of Lords, on the 
gj^und tliat Mr Gibson had already ob- 


tained a verdict of £./>00, and hud thus 
procured redress from his wrong. The * 
Attomey*Gciicral supported the appeal^ 
quoting the 53th and 59th of George 111., 
Acts for creating and regulating the 
Scotch Jqiy C^t, to shew that there 
was the power of appeal. In this case 
Mr Gibson had obtained redress ^ he had 
iip|f|ole4to a Jury; he had obtained a 
; and he now sought to 
proceed a|ainsl' other parties^ to receive 
redress for that wrong which a Jury^ad 
already remedied. Mr Brougham spoke 
strongly against the appeal. He did not 
deny that the Acts w'bich had been quo- 
ted gave the power of ultimately appcal- 
ing against the decisions of the Scotcli 
Jury Court to the House of Lords ; but 
denied that the Acts gav|S the power uf 
appealing on a case in its pre^ss to the 
Jury, atier the Lords of Session too hud 
warranted the proceeding. Here the 
case was in its progress, to tlic Juiy- 
Objections of form had been overrut^ 
by the Lords of Session. I'here had 
been no verdict, uiid it w'us on a verdict 
only that there could at least be an ap- 
peal. The case was uf vast im)X)rtuncc. 
It was entirely novel in its nature : and 
if it succeeded, a most dangerous powcT 
would be given to those who desired to 
intercept justice. The Lord. Chancellor 
considered the case of so mw^ iinjiort- 
ance, that he delayed giviMM 
till Friday. On Fsiday aem|||^l)r his 
Lordship gave judgment. 1^ n^.that 
the api)eal did nut set forth lihut the se- 
cond action was brought for the same 
publication of the same lil>cl— it might 
be for a different publication of the libel ; 
and, secondly, that the appeal inten'ered 
with the progress of the case to n Jur>, 
on the direction of the Judges that tlie 
issues should be prej>arcd, whereas the 
Acts (55 and 59 Geo. 111.) only conten]- 
plated an appeal against tlie result of go- 
ing to the Jury.— Appeal dismissed. 

Ji0*iffmtion of a minuter ofth^jUhurch 
tf Scotland.^M a meeting .of the Fres- 
bytery of Stirling, on Tuesday the 15lh 
instant, the Uev. William Shirrclf’, who 
. had ,for about thirty years officiated ns 
Alinister of the jHirish of St. Niniun's,, 
resigiu'd his clerical charge in the follow- 
ing form : — 

^ To the. Moderator and other Mem- 
bers of the Reverend the Presby- 
tery of Stiii^ig, 

GigKTLKAiCN— the religious com- 
munion, especially when established 
civil laws, of Papists, Prelatists, Pre^by- 
teriaqi, and Paido-ba])ti6ts, the word ^ 
God, in fact, is not and cannot be used 
je» and onl^ rule, to a ^eater or 

less 


extent, of the matenals, constitution. 
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government, discipline, doctrine, worship, 
and oiiedienoc of the Church of Christ. 

^ ** Wherefore, ahd for other like causes, 

I do liereby resign my clerical charge 
(if the ))aHsh of St. Ninian’s. 

« Your acceptance of this, ttty resig- 
nation, will oblige. 

Gentlemen, yours sincerely, 

Wm. 

Violrnt Outrage near 
Saturday night, the fist instant^ a violent 
proceeding on the part of 0ie ixjpulacte 
took place near Glasgow, which, but for 
thf forbearance of the military, might 
have had a fatal termination. Mr ilarvey, 
of that city, having resolved to prevent 
}ieople passing through his lands of West- 
thorn, on the banks of the river, erected 
a rvall of mas^ stones batted with iron, 
at the end of which a chevaux-de friae 
was run into the rivet. To defeat that 
gentleman’s object, an immense crowd 
assembled, and with pickaxes and gun- 
powder succeeded in levelling the whole, 
amidst discharges of guns and jiistols. 
The Sherift* and a detachment of the En- 
niskillen Dragoons promptly attended, a- 
gainst whom several shots were fired, 
which the soldiers say contained ball, but 
which is denied by the people, who assert 
that the fire-arms were never loaded wdth 
ball, but merely used in the way of amuse- 
ment. A very great proportion of the 
crowd finding themselves closed in on all 
handflKty the judiciius dis{)osition of the 
miKtaiy, took to the river, and fortunately 
none of them were drowned. The Dra- 
goons, although convinced that they had 
been fired upon, acted with the greatest 
forbearance, and only one man was in 
any way inji|red by them. Forty -three 
prisoners were brought into town, charged 
with being concerned in this affair, but 
after judicial examination on Monday, 
they were all dismissed except one. 

Parricide and Suicide / — The west 
end of London has been agitated by a 
dreadful occurrence. On Monday the 
2‘M irWtant, at the house of Mr Wynn, 
Moddox.strect, Bond-street, Col. Thomas 
Grant Griffiths and his family occupied 
lodgings. His son, Mr Abel Griffiths, 
was frequently spoken to Iry his father 
respecting his expensive mode of living, 
ancl domestic feuds arose. Soon after 
twelve o’clock on Monday, the son came 
in, and went to his father in the drawing- 
room ; a violent altercation between them 
was heard, and, after a slight pause, the 
inmates of j^the house heard the report of 
fire-arms ! The servants rushed up stairs, 
and, on bursting into the room, were hor- 
ror-strack at seeing both fatper and son 
tfretciied weltering in their bibod! 'On 
raising the Colonel, he breathed his last ; 


the son had expired on their entrance^ 
There were two small pistol; in the rooiiiy 
one on the table, and the other on the 
floor. Col. Griffiths was about to leave 
his lodgings, to jwiy a visit, at the thne ho 
was destroyed ly his son? he hadPliis 
umbrella In his hand, and his i 

(white kid) on, when jte fell. The fihgw;^! 
of his right hand glove were not soilW'^;, 
which would have been case had®-'' , 
fired a pistol ; and the handles of the 
tols both lay towards the son, shewing 
that the son must have fired bmh. The 
son’s fore-finger of the right hand was 
crooked, and scorched with powder. In 
the evening, an inquest was held. The^ 
rooB^was an*%ntire stream of blood, and 
n tlitiHrersal thrill of horror ran through 
the Jtity, on beholding this horrid spcc- 
tucle of father and sun deinived of exist- 
From the evidence adduced, it 
appitered the latter had for some time Ibd 
a life of dissipation and extravagance, and 
had recently been threatened with arrest. 

On the father refusing to relieve him from 
his embarrassments, a violent quarrel 
arose, when, in a moment of frenzy, the 
son shot his father, and afterwards him- 
self. The inquest was adjourned till next 
day, when evidence was brought forward 
to show that' the son was in a state of 
madness ; but a verdict was given— 

“ That T, H* Griffithe tuait •wilfully wi«r- 
dered hy his tan, Abel Griffiths, at a time 
when he ( the said Abe!) was in a sottnd 
state (ffimind, in •which he afterwards shot 
hitnsdfy^The body was ordered to lie 
interred in a cross-road. 

Scotch Attainders. understand 

that a petition has been presented to his 
Majesty, praying for the restoration of 
the titles of those Peers of Scotland who 
were attainted in the years 171 A and 
1745; and that his Mcqesty, graeiou^y 
considering that the families of those Peers 
have sufficiently suffered under the penal- 
ties inflicted on them, arising out of tfhe 
attachment of a long line of ancestors to 
the cause of an unfortunate family, has 
been pleased to signify his will tlMt the 
titles should be restored. The petlHoii 
has been referred to bis Migesty’s Minis- 
ters, to be acted upon accordingly.— 
dm paper. 

High Court op Jubticiart.-- — 
June t. — James Almcand^* previously 
convicted of an assault upon a female, 
wiui sentenced to twelve month!’ imprison- 
ment ; and William Calderwood, jire- 
vionsly convicted of deforcing revehne 
officers, was sentenced to six month!’ Im- 
prisomneitt, and to ' give surety in ^M) 
for his good conddet for five years. 

Violating Sepulchres.,^ Thomas Ste- 
venson, alias Thomas Hodge, aroused of 
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wickedly and fulotiiouaily stealing dead 
bodies apd* la particulari tba dead body 
of Janet Moir, from the chyrch-yord of 
Lavbert, in Stirlingahive, on the 13th or 
14th of March last ; and of having been 
pree^ipasly i^victsdi under the name of 
Uodj^ ii violating Hjim sepulchres of the 
|fi|hd, pleaded Kot 0^7* evidence 
such as to hswg home the oifrnoe 
iXwgcd to the ^^visoner ; and the Jury, 
flliiw vsss^aund the pannel Guilty.— •The 
Court tiisti sentenced him to seven years 
transportatloa beyond seas. 

jftne 9,^Riotittg‘ and obttrticHn^ a 
Churc^i Hugh McDonald, 

Alexander Kennedy, John M'Ksaals 
Hugh Macluntpsli, and Maigarst Xip« 
n^y« were charged with mobbing. Of 
ouUy and tumultuously assembling, 
the purppise of obetructiDg the exegudsp 
of a lawful sentence of an eoclesiasdpll 
jttdKsatoaryt as also with assaulting and 
invading the Rev. Alexander Campbell, 
lately minister of the parish of Dores i 
John Andrew, solicitor in Inverness ; 
and especially Captain George McPherson, 
one of his Majesty's justices of the peace, 
while in the perforinanoe of his official 
duty ; and also with violently and forcibly 
opposing and resisting the execution of 
the lawfid sentence of the Presbyteiy of 
Nairne, which the Hev. Alexander 
Campbell was accepted and sustained aa 
tlie presentee of I^rd Cawdor, and ap» 
pointed to preach in the parish church of 
Crpy on the last Sunday of FabruAiy, 
1623, preliminaiy to the moderation of 
his c^ which the Presbyteiy appointed 
to tgke place on Thursday the 13th of 
Maith thereafter. The prisoners plead** 
ad Not Guilty, except Margaret Kennedy* 
who acknowledged that she was art and 
part guilty of mobbing, but not guilty 
of,^ assault. After evidence had been 
neemiacd, the Jmy returned a verffi<% 
finding the indictment Not Proyen as to 
McDonald, and tbentber four prisoners 
GuUtg of 'the first and third ohasges. 
They uoaniipouBly recommended Hugh 
Nf^lntosh to the leniency of (he Court— 
Hugh McDonald was dismissed Htnpli* 
eker from the bar. The Lord Juatice 
Clerk, in pmnouncing judgment, admo- 
nished the prisoners as to thehr ftiture 
conduct, and stated, that (hough it had 
ever, been the qfcgeta of this Qmrt to 
temper Jostke with mercy, the i 0 isnne »9 
in the present instance, owed the leniBiiny 
of the punishment about to ba awfud^ 
for an ofilhnce of sc aggiavated a luduxe, 
aohdy to the dtody and humane interCes- 
enee of their respeetable pastor. The 
Court sentenced UugK Afackintosh to be 
confined one month, wad the other three 
lirisQoers two months in the jail of in* 


vemess. The female prisoner, overcome 
by the fatigue of the day's proceedings, ’ 
fainled during the charge of the L<nrd^ 
Justice Clerk, and did not recover her 
senses before the rising of the Court, 
when shejtad tohe carried from the bar. 

David Koprison and Alexander Waril- 
law, prho list Monday pleaded Guilty to 
of rioting* and assanlt, ccun- 
mMlAftl.Ihe atpeet of Linlitogow, were 
bnaigfat id' the bar. TI|iS''L(^ Justice 
Cterk, after ^^ving stated that die Cburt 
had oonsiderad all the fax'ourable dfcam- 
stances of their case, in particular their 
former good character, and the reoom- 
mendation of the Public Prosecutor^ 
tenced them to eight months* imprisOB- 
ment in Bridewell, to he kept at hard 
bour at the tread-mill, and to find security 
’ in £30 to keep the peace fordve years. 

June ]6.-^ubn Smart and Arthur 
Mackechnie were found guility of break- 
ing open the drawers of John Clark, pe- 
lican, Leith Walk, and .with stepUhg 
therefrom a variety of articles, wearing 
apparel, Ac. on the 20th of March last ; 
Smart with the aggravation of being ha- 
bit and repute a common thief. He W'as 
sentenced to be imprisoned in Bridewell 
for eighteen months, subject to the strict 
discipline of the place. 

June 30.— This day Alexander Martin, 
from Aberdeenshire, was for the 
crime of rape, or assault to 

commit rape, on thm person^ Ilf 
Moir, a deaf and dumb 
tin had been indicted for tri^ at rite . Cir- 
cuit, but, from the very peculiai!' nature 
of the case, the trial was removed to 
Edinburgh. The panned having jdeaded 
Not Guilty, the Court allopred the Fro- 
secutor'a proof of the mental capacity of 
the dumb woman, before adducing her as 
a witness. Mr Taylor, teacher at the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, Aberdeen, com- 
municated an interesting account of the 
manner of teaching vrards, and communi- 
cating ijihspnct ideas to deni and^ dumb 
persons. Christian Moir had beeri under 
his instructions for a short time ; she could 
distinctly convey to him her belief of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and of a 
future state of rewards and puqlshraants. 
He was of opinion that she was capable 
of comprehending the diatinctiOB between 
truth and falsehood, and the nature and 
obligations ;of an oath. Other peraoiis 
who resided In her nSf^hoiirhocxl currdb 
^ belated Mr Tayloriisr tostimony. The 
*rConit, to cQMsecnteilieebsffioinNAhsx to be 
, examinyl aa a witneia. Mr Thylor ad- 
^ministep^ an oath to bar, and stated, that 
'^ahe tldi^ oo^iprdaenM Ita flatfnaaiid Im- 
ppvt. Bhe commanteated, throu^ Mr 
.Taylor, various porticula^ilt refiteenaeto 
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th<; proMUt case* Mid Mated that ahe had 
been groasly assaulted by a mun near the 
wood of Woodland* She described him 
as dresoed in a sailor’s jacket ; and on be^ 
ing asked the colour ^ his dothes, she 
pointed to one of the officers df Courts 
who wore a ffiue coat. She Cdhld not^ 
however, identify the pamtel as the pwr- 
son who UBsaalted her, nor would ahelia- 
zard an opinion on the 0 nb}eet, " 'ihiid 
Prosecutor havh^ declined to cafi 
evidence, the Jury iininedietdy retunm 
a verdict of Nat Guilty^ and the pannd 
was dismissed from, the bar. It is but 
justice to Mr Taylor to state, that the 
Courts and the Counsel on both sides, were 
fully satis/ied of the accuracy and fidelity 
with which he interpreted the witness’s 
meaning, and complimented him on the 
ability and idteUigenee displayed in con- 
ducting her examination. 

JULY. 

1.^— Yesterday, 
Monday 30th June, the foundation stone 
of the Edinburgh Academy was laid by 
the Directors, in the |)ark feued hy them 
from the Governors of George Heriot’s 
riospitoL In a cavity in the stone there 
was deposited a plate of copper, on w'hich 
was engraved the following inscription 
One one side, 

UT KUMERO PAUENTUM 

lir UJiHl; SDIVBU&OO IN D1£S CUE- 
BCEKTllET 

ASCVlilOmpSffi «UA3I QUl SUFPXTEBAT 
LOCUM 

ilBI JSTAS PUERILIS 

All UUKANITATEM INFOBMAllI POSSET 
JAMDIU EFFLAOITAKTl 
CONSULEBETira 

HANC AfiDKM 
UOCILI JUVENTA>: SACRATA9C 
aUlUAM CTYIS 
PECUKIA COLLATA 
EXTBtrENOAM CtllAVEKUNT 
ET 

riuscUM lapidem posueuunt 
PRID. KAL* JUL. 
MDCCCXXIIf. 

On the other fide were the 
NAMICS OF Tins FIRST DIRECTORS 
ok TUE 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY, 

by WHOM ' 

THE FOUNDATION STONE 

OF THIS huiLDtHo Was laIB 

' 

MONDAY THE SOth DAY OF JUNE, 
IK tear or OUE LOED^ 

1S«3, 

and in the rOUETH YZAR PF 

' want Ot Ufa MAJECtY, ' ' •’'9 

KING THE FOURTH. 


Directors 

ROBERT DUNDAS. OF AtlMSTON, ESd. ' 
PHESES. ^ 

James Skene of Rubidsw, Esq. 

WiUiain Wood, Surgeon. 

Thotnas Kinnear, Esq. Bmker, Treasurer. 

Sir John IMy, of Smnlifleld Stia Haytt^ BUM. 

John HuwMk Esq. ClerlL jptiw Signet, SKral^ 
Colin Mackenzie, of Portauve, Esq, , a' . 

HeMry Cockbnm, Esq. AdVooSte. 

Alexandec Wsxid, Biq. Advasile. . 

Sir Robert DumUs of BteeehwaqA Qeronet. 

Leonard Homer, Esq. Merchant^ Tv?,' 

Atexonder Itving, M. PrCIMsiir of Civil Law. 

Roger Ayioun, Esq. Clerk to the SipiM;. 

Williim Bum, Esq. Architect. 

There were also deposited three bottltMt, 
containiAg a list of the Contributors, dffi ^ 
mimtCM and report of the Towm Council, 
and dii teport of the Committee, and other 
ptdbeadikigs relating to the establishment 
of Academy; also various plans and 
of the city of Edinburgh, with re- 
tttffiB df the popttlatioti at different pe^ 
riods; the whole afibrding a complete 
view of the rise and progress of the city, 
both in extent and population. 

We congratulate the public on the 
actual commencement of this InsUtutlon, 
from which the country at large, and par- 
ticularly this metropolis, will derive so 
much benefit t and, os we understand the 
building is to (m; begun immediately, we 
have no doubt that the Directors will be 
able to perform their pledge to the pubHe, 
of having it completed and n‘ady for tlie 
reception of scholars on the 1st Oct. 1BF4. 

Powell’s match to 
York and back, 394 miles ih five dkys' 
and thirteen hours, has been outrivalled 
by Mark HaWkins, the Lancashire mart, 
who completed his task of '400 miles ih‘ 
five days and twelve hours, at half past 
eleven o’clock on lliursday morning the 
36th ult. His progtess up to SnnddY 
night, the second day, hak been stated at' 
iSt miles. He '>kent thirteen miles to^ 
brkSkIhst on Monday morning, and at 
two o’clock had reached the 300 uHle 
stone in sixty-two hours, in gbOd keail^, 
and returned back to Chirk to lieftesh- 
and arrived 165 miles firom Ldndon 
sleep. On the fburth day he fSelt' much 
inconvenience ITom blisters on the feet^ 
which was relieved introdffiffiig wor- 
sted through the blisters. He did 65 
miles ohly this day, fearing tiinttelf the 
remaining disttuicefit 
On the fifth day he ariiffid fhtfie nffibi 
fhffii Oafont ak nihe o’ClbOk ih tfte eveh-/ 
ing. He had 34 perdhrm, and ‘ 

'a)>peared scnfidwhatffiitlffissed ; his stop- 
pages were short, 'and HiMfiAveUed but' 
four miles and less telk'hddr. Hepassafi 
Gerranfs Cross attfYif'c]bck,and’dkl 
match' in hilf ah hdnr udthln time, and it 
is the greatest pedcstridh match oh remM. * 
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Captain S\\ an has fUllcd in hib match 
to vralk 600 miles in ten days, in Oxford- 
shire. He fell lame on the 9th day, and 
on the 10th was obliged to give up, when 
he had finished 57 1 miles. 

Wright, the old veteran, completed 
his moet Hercnlten and unequalled task 

Walking 2000 mfles in forty succes- 
jMve days, on Wednesday night the 2d 
^^tflnstant, at a ijpiarter past eleven o'clock, 
, *4teing four hours and forty-five minutes 
within time, to the surprise of alL who 
witnessed his steady and resolute ])ersc- 
verance during the whole of the above 
most arduous undertaking, having walk- 
ed 56 miles each day for the first twenty 
days, from the Crown and Burley Mow, 
dray's Inn Lane, London, by a drcuU 
tuus rood to Cambridge, and hack^ al- 
ternately leaving forty-four miles each 
day for the next twenty, which he walk- 
ed on the St Alban's rood, and return- 
ing to the above inn every evening. lie 
appeared very much worn out, but his 
spirits never tailed him. 

to carry the Scottish Crown. 
—Tuesday tlic 8th instant, the Lords of 
the Council assembled at the Council Of- 
licc, Whitehall, to deliberate on the ap- 
peal of Lord Douglas against the Duke 
«)f Hamilton being entitled to carry the 
King's Crown, by virtue of the title of 
the Karl of Angus. The meeting was 
attended by the same Privy Councillors 
as at the former meetings. Their Lord- 
shijis, after a considerable deliberation, 
concluded with determining to make 
their report to the King in Council, as is 
customary on all such appeals, as a Com- 
mittee of the Lords of the Council can- 
not make any determination without the 
presence of the King to coiislitute a 
Counuil.— We understand, however, that 
their Lordships have agreed to report 
that Lord Douglas, of Douglas, the 
claimant of the honours and privileges, 
has not made out his claintL— 

Paper. 

CouHT OF Sebsiok— Some time 
since, an action w^os brought in this 
Court by Fox Maule, Esq. against his 
father, the Hon. W. Maule, of Panmure, 
for an addition to the annual income al- 
lowed him by his said father, which was 
only £.100 per annum. Upon advising 
tlue plofdings in this case, the Lords or- 
disred the cose for the pursuer and de- 
fender to be stated in memorials for each 
party, and to be boxed in April lostf 
This was done accordingly^; and on 
Wednesday the cause came in the ordi- 
nary course of the rolls to he advised, 
when the Judges severfdly delivered their 
opinions, and pronounced an unanimous 
judgment, finding that the present sum 


of £.100 per annum, allowed by the ho~ 
nourable defender, was inadequate for the 
support of his son in that rank to which 
his birth and prospects entitled him ; 
and the Court ordained the honourable 
defender;, to. giyo in a condescendence of 
the amhUnt of his income, that a Suit- 
able alimeaft may be awarded to the pur- 
Last week, the honourable de- 
gave ill his condescendence, in 
twms o^their Lordshipi^ order ; and on 
Wednesday the 9th instant, the Jud^s 
finally decUed this cause, by awarding 
to the pursuer an ‘aliment of £.800 per 
annum. 

liioii Court of Justiciary— CmL 
pabk /uiryticidc.— Robert Suincrs, lateaer- 
vant with Mr James Sutherland, coal- 
merchant, Leith, w'as this day brought to 
the bar, ac'cuscd of culpable Komicide, in 
having driven a loaded cart, on which lie 
W'^as riding, against William Sime, late 
collector of the customs at the Watergate, 
Canongatc, whereby he was killed on riie 
spot. To the usual question, by the Lord 
Justice Clerk, “ Are you, or arc you not 
guilty ?" the prisoner said— No, my 
Lord ; I do not think I am guilty of this 
crime,” The Jury having been chosen, 
the prisoner was again interrogated in 
their presence, when he replied— ‘‘ I'he 
cart which 1 drove was the cause of this 
man's death.” Thu Jury found him 
Guilty in terms of his own aanfession. 

Mr Hope Culleiu addrespad t||pk> Court 
in mitigation of punishmenl^ JW#g that 
the prisoner was a 2 >er 8 on> )Phd hoxe a 
good character, and was of particularly 
quiet and gentle habits. He read a letter 
from the IVev. Mr Brown, minister of 
Channclkirk, addressed to the agent for 
the prisoner, giving him a very high cha- 
racter. Lord Gillies, in moving the judg- 
ment of the Court, said, that tiic practice 
of carters riding on their carts, and dri- 
ving negligently through such a po])ulou.s 
city as JCdinburgh, where there were so 
many children always on. the streets, was 
a very serious crime, lie was sorry to 
observe, tha^tlic punisbn ents inflicted by 
the Magistrates in the Tulicc Court were 
inadequate to repress the offence ; these 
punishments he was dis]X)sed td consider 
as nothing but a mei-c farce. He observed, 
in some of the papers, a report of a con- 
viction of a carter for crushing a child 
through negligeincQ, whereby its life was 
endangered, and for which ofibnee he 
w'BS.a^y fined in t|h2 ffpltry sum of lOs. 
The Lord Justice CSerk copcurradi^^ nHth 
Lord Gillies in thiiukiqg that punish- 
ments awarded by the Police Magistrates 
w'ere not likely to rem^y the ev£ ThLs 
was ail olfence <firiiich could visifod 
'#1^ last punishmcBt of ^ tU|v short 
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ot death 4 but in respect to the former 
good donduct of the pannel,^d particu- 
larly to the certificate of the good cha- 
racter given him in Mr Brown’s letter, 
the 1/ourt was, in the present case, dispos- 
Lxl to award a more lenient punishment. 
Sentence of nine months^ imprisonment 
was then passed upon the p^nel, who 
uj:>peared to feel much for his situation, 

15 — High Court of Admiraltif, 
burgh, — ^l[’'c6terday the Court met in the 
Court-Room of the First Division of the 
Court of Session, when James Menzies 
was placed at the Bar, charged with be- 
ing concerned in sinking the brigantine 
Friends, with intent to defraud the Under- 
writers. It will be recollected that John 
M^Doiigall was tried for the same oilence 
on the 11th of May 1821, found guilty, 
and transported for life: the present 
prisoner was then outlawed for non-ap- 
pearance. The criminal letters against 
him having been read, he pleaded Not 
Guilty. Mr Menzies, for the prisoner, in 
an elaborate speech, objected to the re- 
levancy of the Criminal Letters on vari- 
ous points ; on concluding, the Solicitor- 
Gen end rose and stated, that he had not 
wished to interrupt tlic argument of his 
Learned Friend, nor should he trouble 
the Court, or consume the valuable time 
of the gentlemen summoned on the Jury, 
in replying to it, as, from the absence of 
a material witness, (Daniel Bannatyne) 
he eoufid not proceed to trial. The crime 
with H^hich the prisoner wus charged was 
one of Uie greatest importance in a com- 
mercial country, and it w as with great re- 
luctance that he gave up the case. The 
prisoner was dismissed from the lair. 


Ireland.— P rofextanf Comtnemora* 
tion , — The Mayor of the city of Cork 
wrote a letter to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland lately, apprising 
the Government of the judicious and lau* 
dable resolve of the Corporation, to dis- 
continue the public exhibitions of those 
political emblems on fhe anniversary of 
the battle of the Boyne^ which had beeii ' 
lately productive of so much disquietj 
to which letter his Excellency retunuK' 
the following reply 

“ Wellesley, 

“ I entirely approve of the prudent 
and discreet conduct of the Mayor and 
Common Council of the city of Cork, on 
an occasion so interesting to the good 
order and peace of that city. 

The principal objects of his Majes- 
ty’s Government are the tranquillity and 
reciprocal good-wiU of all his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects. On this foundation alone 
can the happiness and prosperity of Ire- 
land be established ; and it is truly sa- 
tisfactory to me to receive this testimony 
of so respectable a liody, in addition to 
the most judicious and laudable cuiulurt 
of their fellow-countrymen in the city of 
Dublin. 

W. 

“ Henry Bagnell, Esq. 

Mayor of Cork.” 

It appears by the Dublin papers of 
Saturday, that the 12th of July passed 
off without any breach of the peace. 
The statue was not allowed to l>e deco- 
rated. It was ex{x:cted that the day 
would pass off with equal quiet through- 
out the country. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May 10. Mr Jownih Somerville, I’reaohcr, was 
unanimously elected by the patrems of the Chapel 
of Ease in St Jotm's l*ari»hi Ulusgow, to be their 
Minister. 

28. Mr Win. M'Doui^iiId was ordained Minister 
of the Relief CrMigregatioiL Campbelton. 

• Juno 7* The Curators erf his Grace the Duke 
of Buodeudi have appointed the Rev. Mr Cod)- 
rane, North Shields, to the Church and Parish of 
Hawick. 

1 1. The Rev. Francis Muir was ordained Minis- 
ter of the newly-fortned Relief Congregation of 
North Ldth. * 

19. The Presbytery or Auchterarder met in Ar- 
il(^i Chapel, for the pniliose of Moderating in a 


Ediitburgh. 

28. Macleod of Madeod has presented the Rev. 
Roderick Madeod to Church end Paii^ of 
Biecadatb, in iiie Isle orSkye. 

'file Rev- Andrew Bullock, MinisC||r(rfAlv9, 
VOL. Ein. 4 . 


has been presented to the pastoral chaige of tlic 
Parish of TuUyallan, in the l^resbytmy of Dum- 
blanc. 

— TThc Rev. William Lyon of Olammis, was 
electeti Minister of the Union Cha|)el of Ease. 
Aberdeen. 

>-Mr Hugh M«Kcnaic, Minister at Ardoonalg, 
Perthshire, was unanimously elected ^ Minister of 
the Gadic C%apel of Ease of Aberdeen. 

II. MILITARY. 

MMor George Aubny, h. n. Indepen- 
dent, Lieut CoL in the Army 

1. Ian. 1708. 

Capt Fawcett, 1 Vet Bn. MaJ. in the 
Army 10 July 

5 Dr. Gds. Bt MM. Storey* Msj. by purch. \ ice 
Martin, prom. 12 June. 

Lieut. Meeham, ftenah. p. in Dr. Lieut, 
vice Willey, exch, rec. diK 19 do. 

— > — MereM, Cant by purch. 12 di»- 

Cornet BuTOnhy, Lieut by purch . * 

Cbalmere, from h. p. 19 F. Cor- 
net by purch. do. 

Q 
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7 Ur. O. 


SUi. 


Jii'ffislcr. — A/ipoinimenls, 'Promotions , S^c QJnly 

m. Maj. \nne!t1ey, Maj. by purch. viit- 
t'ane, proin. 1- .lane 

(’apt. liainin, from $ W. 1. K. _Caj)t. 


cn 


Kfi4. Lawronc^t from h. p. 55 F. ra\ 
inastui Perry, return to h. \>. of I'A 
I)r. 

Lieut, rhalmer, Cbpt. by purch. vice 
E. Power, ret. 529 Ma>. 

('oinct Uowcii, Lieut by purch. do. 

F. Dunne, Cornet by purch. do. 

Surg. Walker, from ^ 1<. .Suig. vic‘c 
French, 34 F. do. 

E. J. IIlcknMIi, Cornet, ( Riding- Mobt) 
srido. 

Cornel llobuiRon, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Young, ret 5 June. 

S, Poole, Cornet by purch. do. 

Lieut Ureenwoo 1. ( njit. by purch. vice 
LoidCf. U'linoJk, pioin. Cape Corps 
do. 

Cornet Musgrnvc, Lieut by pun*h. do. 

R. r. Sh.iwc, Cornet by purch. do. 

( ornct Wood, Liciit.' by purcii. \icc 
Eail of Wiltshire, .35 1*. I.* do. 

E. U. lleaumont, Cornet by piiri'li. do. 

A. T. Cockbuni, Ccimct\icc Ellis, prom. llamilton, each. 

122 May. Ceylon It. Bt Lieut Col. Churchill, from 18 h\ 
Ciyit. Bowen, Maj. by pitrehi Capt sice BwUon. cnncellcil 212 May 


«ce L’Estrange, each. 19 no. 

Lieut. Gen. Hon. .Sir C. Colville, C.C.B. 
Si O.C.ll. Cul. vice Lieut Gen. Monta 
gomeric, .30 F. 1.3 do. 

Lieut Marshall, from h. p- 7 F. Lieut. 

’ vice Rowe, exch. retv ilifT. 

?d Lieut Kcllet, from Rifle 
vice Ilamsdcn, each. do. 

Ens. Mi^endie, from 22 F. Lieut, by 
purch. vice hpCrohan, ret 1.3 May. 
Paynuwt. Ileaitfusoak, from h. p. 2 Vet. 
JJn. Payinaat vu» Fairfow], dead 

12 June. 

Rifle Brig. En*. Rainaden, from 77 F. 2«l Lieut 
vice Kellett, each. 19 do. 

1 W. 1. R. Lieut Robinson, from 8 Dr. Capt. by 

purch. vice Brooke, prom, in Cape 
(?orps do. 

2 Caiit 1..' Estrange, from 6d F. Capt. vice 

Hamilton, each. <b». 


74 


91 


12 k 


IS 


Macalestcr, ret 3 June. 

Ijieut 'Voinlinson, Capt by purdi. do. 
Comet Nash, Lieut, by puten. do* 

■ — Evered, from n. p. l‘J Dr. Cor- 

net by purch. vice St. John, prom* 
('ape ('orps 4 do. 

J. (f. Dgihic, Cornet by purdi. sht* 
Nash 5 do. 

(old. F.(;. L. D. 3\ipam, Ens. and Lieut by 
purch. \ ici .SerjeontBon, prom. 

52*1 Mav. 

.3F. Chls. F.ns. ami Licut Montagu, laeut and 
(.ipl. by purch. \ice Bt Maj. lies 
Kcth, ret. 12 June. 

Fnv. Clayton, lali' of .3B F. Ens. and 
Lieut by purch. viec Moiitigu, pioni. 

10 do. 

laciit. Cruiv, Capt. by purch. \kv 
B crtridec. ict <lo. 

Fns. Boithwick, Lieut. do. 

F.<lg ir Bayly, Ens. do. 

Lns. Forbis, laeut by parch. \ioe 
SV‘nioT, prom. 2-' May. 

C. s. Knyiett, En*. by purch. dm 
A. Dunlur, Ens. by purch. vice Ogle, 
4i)i.(ids. 13 do. 

J. F. Mills, Kiw. by pureh. \ice Majeii- 
dit.hOF. Ihdo. 

r.iis. Mit'hcll, fioin f>7 r. Ens. mcc 
W allace, Iv. p. 22 Di. 12 Junes 

Lieut (nn. ’Montgomerie, from 71 F. 

Col. \ ICC ( It 11 . lilaiuie' s, dead 1 .3 do. 
Bt. Maj. Nuulh, Maj. by puub. mcc 
Fcaron, pioin. 21 April. 

Jitnit. Fariiiigttin, ( apt.bv purch. do. 
Kns. W .ird, Lu>itt. by purdi. do. 

J. Foskett, Kns. by pm ch. do. 

Suig, Jh’rench, from .3 Di. Surg. \icc 
AUanlyce, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 2D May. 
Lieut J. Earl of Wiltshne, from 1(1 Dr* 
('apt. by pureh. vice Bt Mw. l<5dge- 
wortb, ret. 12 June. 

Surg. Waring, fiom li. p. 5 Gai. Bii. 

.Surg. vice W alkur, 3 Dr. 29 May. 
A. L. M*Leud, Ens. a ice N. L. M'Lcod, 
eaneelled * 12 Dec. 1822. 

lacut. Col. Daniell, Insp. Field Odicer 
of Ree. Dist vice I.ieut Col. Brcic- 
ton, exch. 19 June 182.3. 

Ens. Hill, from 52 F. Lieut by puieh. 

vice Maxwell, proiiu 12 do. 

Lieut bt Maur, Capt by purch. viiv 
■Storer, ret ‘JUMaj. 

Ens. Tunson, Lieut by i»urch. do. 
W. Gordon, Ens. by purch. 12 June. 
Lieut Love, AdJ. vice Muninit, un. Adj. 

only 29 May. 

Fns. Baldwin, from h. p. 90 F. Ens. by 
jiurcli. 1 ice Hill, 49 F. 12 Juna 
I It lit. Goodall, A(^ vice Mackay, rfw. 

\dj, only do. 

Comet I c'ul A. ('onyagliain, from h. p. 

122 Dr. Lns. mcc Midiell, 2'>(F. do. 
('apt. (iii'ham, Maj. mco IlaUbrd, dead 
f'J May. 

1 unit. M.inners, C.ipt. do. 

31 Em. M.icdoiiald. Luiit. do. 


22 


,30 


M 

33 


39 

42 


31 


.32 


37 

59 


Cape C. Cav. lacut. (J. H. Earl of Ik'lfaht, from 
7 Dr. ('apt. by purdi. 23 March. 
Inf. Bt Maj. Broke, from 1 W.I.R. Maj. 

by purch. vice Lon! G. Lennox, prom. 

12 June. 

H. A.CoLC. I.ient .lohling, from h. p. 104 F. Licnl. 

and Atij. vice Binus, dead 5 do. 
Licut. Svvun/V, 1 

Jacksfin, I to have permafr^n 

Mollan, f Rank ot Ens. from 

Mends, J 1 April 1822. 

1 Vet Bn. Maye.s, from h. p. 10 F. I ieiit. 

vice Fodiergill, ret list. 20 May 1H2.3* 

2 Ens. Mair, ^uart Ma.st. viec Cioinbie, 

Ens. 1.3 Feb. 

.3 Lieut Filkington, from h. p. ,3 W'.i.U. 

Lieut vice Collins, ret list. 29 May. 

UmttacJtCfi. 

Limit. LonI Fra. ('onyugliatne, from 17 Dr, Capt. 
by purch. mcc Maj. Hon. Robert Gardner, 
Royal Art . 12 May. 

Major 1.or(i G. LennoMt from Gape Cot]^ Lieut. 
Col. of Infantry by purch. viue Col. rroncklin 
of Royal Art ret. , 12. June. 

— ■ ■ Fane, from G1 F, Licut Col* of fnfimtrj , 

by purch. vice Col. Griflithsof Royal Art ret. 

do. 

— Oakes, from 1 LifcGds. I.ieiit. <’ol. of In 

fantry, by ]>urch. vice Lieul. Cut Buckner 
of Royal Art ret do. 

■ M.irtin, from .3 Dr. GdK. Licut (Jol. of In- 
faiitry Iw pureh. vice Maj. Gcii. Lord Miis- 
kerry of 38 F. ret. do. 

« 

Mcdkal Df'iHirimvinU 

Assist Surg. Finlayiion, from K Dr. Supem. A&siat. 
Surg. in the East Indies, vice CamplK'11, .30 h'. 

19 June. 

James Young, Hospital Assist, to tlie Forces, vun- 
Donaldson, dead do 

Ordnance Department.-^ Royal Artillery. 

2d Capt and Bt Maj. Bcrcton, from h. p. 2d Capt 
vice Josiah Grant, li. p. 4 June. 

Major Ac Bt. Licut Col. Fraser, Lieut Col. vies* 
CoL Fraiicklin, ret 12 |lo. 

— — ■■■ - Vivioii, Licut. Col. viis- 

Col. Griffithi,, ret do. 

Paym. Lieut Col. viw 

Lieut Cot Buckner, ret do. 

Capt. Sl Bt Lieut Col. Bredcn, Major vice Fnucr, 

5. Power, Mi^ur, vlceYi- 
vinn do. 

— * ■■ F. Power. Major, vii*e 

Pyin do. 

■■ — - ■ \v. Power, from h. p. 

Capt. vice F. Power do. 

Capt James Grant, from h. p. Cap t vice Power 
* ^ do- 

1st Lieut Cubitt, 2d Ckpt do. 

— - Rawntioy. ?d Capt. db. 

, * 





— ApjHnniments, Promotion^. S;l\ 


Ilosjjital StnJ]\ 

Stair AMlst. burg. Twining, Super Ahsiht. burg, 
in India, vice Monat, lo F. l!2 June 

Hoap. AhMsU Walsh, from h. p. As-i»t. vu*e 

Slinueiis, cuiic. L'U do. 

.1 < ■ Brown, from h. p. lIos]i. AbsisL 

Eitchangca, 

Dt* LleuU Col* Allan, from 1 W.l.R., with Major 
( 'nnadose, h. i). 5li F. 

Major Norclitlu, from 17 Dr. rec. difl'. Ix;tween 
Inf* and ('av. with Major Luiurd, li. p. 18., Dr* 

Cant Macnauiara, from 1 W.l. It withBt Maj. 
Broke, h* p. AH F. 

Ferguson, fhnn 9 Dr. rcc. dilE witli C'apt. 

I,ord tiOUjghborovigh, h. p. HI) K 
■ lonC'*, ironi 5'2 F* Witli ('apt Dcmglas, h. p. 

— — — IMaeu* finiii G.'i F. rcc. difU witli Capt Cane, 
h. ji. a (Jar. Bn. 

Cradock, fiomSlF* with ('apt Montagu. 

h. p. (i4 F. 

— Earl of Belfast, from Cape Corps, (('av.) 
with Cant. Cox, h* p. I Dr. 

— — Karl of V'aniiouth. from Cape C'oriis, with 
(.'apt. 'J'ayloi, h. n. 22 Dr* 

Lieut Clarke, fn»in I Dr. C«ls. rec.<lin'. with Lieut 
l.t Hon. C. Westenra, li. n. 8 Dr. 

Smith, from 4 Dr* with Liuui. Sir K. A. 

.liiekson, Bt H Dr. 

Lieut ( 'ullaghan, from l.i Dr. rec. didl witli LieuL. 
bcort, h. p. 

C.iniie, from fi F* rec.dilf. with Lieut.Mac- 

bean, h. j>. il.l F. 

Fraser, from 7 F. with Lieut. Stuart, 4G F. 

Marshall, fiom 10 F. rtv. did*, with Lieut 

Majendie, h. p. 89 F. 

Kent, from 1 1 J-’. wiUi Lieut Crawford, h. 

p. GO F. 

Everett, from 27 F. rec. diff. with Luit* 

Vondeleur, h. y. H3 1<\ 

Monro, from 52 F. rec* diff. wiUi 'Lieut 

llarruoii, h. p. 65 F. 

— French, fioin (ul F. with l.ieut Conroy, h. 
p. 58 F. 

— — Macdonald, from 80 F. witli I>ieut Mack-otl, 

h. p. 4 W. 1. it 

Ensign Black, from G8 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Com, h. p. 19 F* 

warden, from G2 iV. with Ensign Calde> 

oott» h. p. 

Assist Burg* llickman, from Royal Horse Gds, witli 
Asslst^rg* Bett, h. p. 98 F. 

Thomson, from 80 F* with Assist 
burg* llciidiiek, h. p. 12 F* 

Resignations and Retirements: 

Major (Icn. Lord Muskerry, 58 F* 

Colonel l^'rancklin. Royal Art 

— Cinfllths, do. 

Lieut Col. Buckner, do. 

Major E. Power, 7 Dr. Gds* 

Macalcstcr, LI Dr. 

Hesketh, 5 F. (ids. 

Eiigeworth, 35 F. 

C^pt Stoier, 51 F* 

. ■■ Ryeroft, West Kent Militia. 

Lieut Voutig, 8 Dr* 

Adjutant (Jlcrk, West Middlesex Mihtia. 


m 

Apj^ntmenis Ctutcelkd. 
capt* Bolton, from h. p. 11 F. to Ceylon Corps- 
Ilosp. Assist bimoens, from half to tuU pay. 

Dimisted, 

Dcp. Assist ('om. nen. Blnckaddcr. 
Fanquier. 

Removed^ 

(But allowed to receive the Regulated value of hra 
Comi)iission,7 

Brevet Mt'yor Edgcwortti, 35 F. 

Discharged^ 

(But allowed to receive the regulatc'd value rit liu' 
Commission,) 

Brevet Migor Wilder, .55 F* 

Deaths* 

General Manners, Col. 50 F. 9 June 1825. 

Major Gen. l^tliam, lute of 7 Dr. Gds. Dublui 

9 April. 

(kitonelHir W‘. Smith, Bt West Essex Militia 
Lieut. Cql. Stopford, h. )i. 60 F. Pisa 15 ^ay. 
Capt Adamson, ret. list, I VetBn. Vuiixhall lloiul 

15 May. 

" ■- RaU^igh, li. p. 20 F. 9 Feb. 

Cii.ipniiui, West Kent Miiitie 

Lieut (filliurl, 20 F. 

Colabuh, Bombay 17 Jan. 

Vickers, h. p. 5 F. 0 May. 

Millar, h. p..5 F. near TlmrMi 27 do. 

Harding, h. p. 21 F. ,50 Get. 182.'. 

Bneily, h. p. 57 F. Oldliam 28 Apiil IS'-M. 

M'Adam, h. p. .58 F. Muyliole 26 I'eb. 

. . Culm t'anipbeli, h. p.74 F. Halifax. Nina 
Scotia 19 April. 

Wirtli, h. p. Brunswick Infantry, Brmi'f- 

wiek l.i do, 

» yVgostini, h. p. Corsican Rangers, Corttica 

do. 

Comet Ciurkr, h. p. 2.5 Dr. 17 Aug. 1822. 

Ehisign Vanderzee, 50 F. ikH'unralNul, Madras 

18 Div. 

— ■ Watt, Cape Corps, Graham's 'J’owii, Cape 
of Good Hope 18 March 1 81^- 

— **■■ ■ M^Phaii, ret. list 10 Vet. Bn. Loudon 

19 June. 

O'Hara, h. p. 55 F* O’llarabrook, County 

of Antrim 25 Jan, 

Paymast Capt Bidulph, 25 F. Southain])ton 

26 April 

— Heacoek, 77 F. Edinburgh 30 May* 

Quart Must Scott, li. p* 21 Dr. 9 April. 

— ■■■ Wingate, h* p* Ixithian Fenc, C^av. 

do. 

. — ■■■■*- Browne, h* p. Frazer's Fcnc. Inf. 

4 Jimf, . 

Chaplain Nixon, li. p. 103 F. Dublin 22 Match, 
burgeon Little, h. p* 36 F. 

Assist Surg. 1^ Burke, Ik p. 57 F. Ireland 

March. 

Hgsp. Asvst butherland, Fort George, North 
Britain 4 June. 
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Reghter»^^Meteorological Tabic. 


CJiUy, 

/ 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at £dinb 7 tr/fh^ in the Observatory^ CaltouhilL 

Observations arc made twice evexy day, at nine o'dtick forenoon and four 
' ' The second Observationj in the afcemoon, in the first oedumn, is taken by Uie licgibcer 

' VUtoometer. 

•|winil.| Weather. 



Ther-lBara ^^gjJjjwmd.| WcaUier. 


1823. 


Ther. 


Hsra 


lAttach.j 

Ther. 


M.41 


A..-) 


.204 


M.G4\ 
A. 58/ 
_ M.58\ 

.204 A.5fi/i 
, .138'M.581 
teS-IUHl A. 58 / 
.;))H 34.581 
A.59/ 

, .!>,-7M.571 
29.202 A. 55 / 
.4()4M,581 
.307 A. 59/1 
.399M.59\ 
..■582 A. 5!J / 
.312M.r)01 
. .416* A. 56/ 
.552M.60i 
.624 A. 58 / 
.769M.551 
.8.51 A. 58/ 
.753 M.61 \ 
.750 A. 60/ 


W. 

w. 


w. 


w. 

sw. 


Cblc. 

NW. 


I Cblc. 
Cble. 


'•i 


.705,1VI.611 
. 722 'A. 62 f 

Cblc. 


.650 M.tiO 1 'M'w 
.6(15 A. 59 / 
.750M.59»I. 
.950,A.56/|‘ 


iCblc. 


Fonen. suns, 
laftem. dull. 
Foren. sh. 
laftem. fair. 
Heavy slurs. 
Irain. 

Dull, with 
Ishrs. ram. 
pull, with 
heavy sh. 
Cliangeable> 
with lain. 
Cold, and 
shrs. ndQ. 
Changeable, 
with fluebn* 
pull foren. 
|warm aftenkj 
Uain foren. 
warm aftem. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Pull, rain 
mormiig. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull mom. 
Isuiish. aft. 
Morn, cold, 
day sunsh. 


Mayl6| 
17{ 
18 


M.3h 
k54 
M:57i 
A. 54 
/ IM.12 
t'A.5I 

2if lM.41 
*^VA.4') 
20 i M.39i' 
\ A. 4') 
23 J |M.39 
®'’VA.50 

liA. •>.> 
ot/ M.10i 
A. 51 

8«{ “ « 

■■“{IK 

o9||M.13 


,20.998 


31.61 \ 


30^ 


A. 57 
M.43 
'A. 58 


.999 A. 61 1 
. .9!I9'M.63\ 

llO.lOOliV. 60 / 

.132 

.13(; , 

.101 M.59* 
29/W A. 57 / 
.980 M.05\ 
.911), \.5.> / 
.aislM-SS) 

. 91:21 

.9961 
.985 
.99) 

.752 
-')HS 

.376 
.S 7 O 


.2 >5 
.247 
. 217 , 

.250 

.154 

28.909 

2fl.205* 

.390 

.508 

.72S| 

.6*15 


A-.W/ 
M..‘.7 i 
.V.5>/ 
M.591 
59 / 
M.5H j 
A. 56/ 
M..>8 > 
A. .57 / 

\. 60 / 
M.59 i 
A. 58 f 
M 58 > 
A. 62 f 
M.6.5 \ 
A. 62 f 
31.62 1 
A. 58/ 


X'ble. 

Cbint 

£. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

NE. 

|cua 

Cblc. 

W. 

w. 

E. 

E. 

|E. 

E. 


Frost mom. 
sunsh. day. 
Cold morn, 
day warni. 
Dull foren. 
aft warm. 
Dull and 
li'old. 

I Dull foren. 
NUih4i. after. 
Dull and 
void. 

Foren. cold, 
jaftem. luild. 

I Foren. sun* 
|ilu11 atlern. 
Rain morn, 
dull day. 
Dull, hea^ y 
sh. hiul. 
huiihh. and 
fair. 

Th. & light 
form. mu. 
Dull, fair, 
with thnnd. 
Warm and , 
dull, withslul 
Changeable, 
warm. 


Average of Ram, .950 Inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. ^ 

The mean teiiipernturc, for the two last wrecks in June, oliservationa taken at 
Ten morning and evening, in the central district of Scotland, was 64 , and for what 
is past of the present month, 57" Fahreinheit* 'fhe depth of rain since our last 
amounts to 24 inches, the greater part of which has fallen within the two p.'ist weeks; 
Before the 2Sth of June, the soil was rather d’^y, and the temperature at night was 
frequently very low, the mercury in the thermometer often falling as low as 40". 
Since that period, the temperature has become more elevated, and, from the regular 
and copious supply of moisture, the crop are, on all dry lands, luxuriant, compared 
With, the two past seasons. 

'Fdflow wheat came in the ear about the end of June; 3vhat was sown afler pota- 
toes, beans, or clpver, being somewhat later, is just coming in lluwer, and the blos- 
som may sufibr from the late washing rains, by their destroying the fecundating fa- 
rina. Iq many instances, we observe the car is rather small, and the foliage yellow, 
but riie general appearance indicates a fair crop. Oats promise well, and hurley has 
a flattering appearance. Some fields that were early sown has the barley coming in 
'the ear’^ but every species of grain seems to lie about sixteen days later than last year ; 
and the present dropping weather, though favourable to pn)ducing lengthened culm, 
has no tendency to forward the maturation of the crop. Beans and ])ease have im- 
proved considerably since the rains commenced, and will be more bulky than was* 
expected. Potatoes she 3 v vigorous stems, and turnips have given a fViir and regular 
braird* Hay harvest commenced in the early districts about the beginning of the 
prosent month, but in later situations a great breadth still remains to be cut. The 
weight of the hay crop will exceed that of either of the two past seasons ; but, from 
}iart of the rye-grass j^ants being in many places destroyed by the winter snows, it 
.will not, upon the whole, reach an ordinaiy average weight. 

Prices of grain have continued almost stationary since our last. The demand for 
good milch cows has been brisk, but in lean stock there has been no advance in price* 
Good houses command a brisk sale at improved prices, but few excellent draught horses 
have been exposed at the summer fairs. Priew of barf delivered aft the taA-yard ^ 
from Js. 7d. to Is. 9d, per stone, Dutch weight. In Stirlingshire, 2s. per stoiie bas 
brai ^ercd bjr the Tanners. , . Ptrlluhire, 


Register^^-^Miurlfcts* 


CORN MARKETS. 
Edhjburglu 



































lUG Jlt'^istar.-^Courift of Exchan^>^ S^.^Bankrapts^ / 

CouTie ofExctumgc^ Londm^ July -^Amsteidam, 12 : 11. Ditto at 
12 : 8. Rotterdam, 12 : 12. Antwerp, 12 : 10. Hamburgh, 38 : 4^ Altona,38 5 G. • 
Paris, 8 days sight, 25 ; 90. Bourdeax, 26 : 10. Frankfort-on-lhe-Maine, 160. 
Ml^d, 364. Cadiz, 35} Gibraltar, SO}. Leghorn, 464* Genoa, 43. Lisbon, ,52. 
Janeiro, 50. Dublin, 9} cent. Cork 9} ^ cent. 


IPHcsii ((f Bullion^ ^'oz.— Portugxil Gold in Coin, ^.DuOyOU.-Foreign Gold in ban, 
‘‘'"kiltiiO.^New Doubloons, ;£.3Ml5uO.«->New Dollars, jCX)ii4h 9.— *»Silver. in iHirs, 
» £.0..4i.lL 

i Pnemiumt of Insurance Guernsey or Jersey, 26Aa3()s.-p-Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

''‘^^Belikst, 25s. a 30s. — Hambro*, 20s. a 50s.— Madeira, 20s. a 30s.— Jamaica, 
• a 50s.— Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a l2 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^ from June 18lA to July 9/5 1H23. 



June 18. 

June 25. 

July 2. 

,^ul> 9. 

Bank Stock 

819} 

— 

222 


3 ^ cent, reduced 

80} 



H2^ 

3 W cent, consols 

— 

— 


814 

3} ^ cent. df» 

93 ' 

93 

9^ 

99 

94^ 

4 ^ cent. do. 

98 

98 

994 

Ditto New do.™.^.— 

— 

— 

— 

1005 

India Stock...,.,.— 

■ Bonds. . ...... 

43 

39 


2514 

47 

Exchequer bills, (X*. 1000)— 

22 

19 

23 

28 

C'oiiBOlb for S , ■ 

81S 

811 

82,; 

83{ 

French 5 ^ cents. 

8fifr.25c. 


88fr.75c. 

B9fV.80c. 


Alpbasettcal List of Ekglisu Banebupxs, amiounced between the 20tlii of 
May and the 20tli of June 1823 : extracted from the Lon&on Gazette. 


Annctt, T. Liven*o<)l. stone merchanL 
AikeU, J. Steeple Aston, UxionLihm’, dealer in 
cattle. 

AudUand, C. lleauvoir-town wharf, Kingdand^ 
Ider. 

Shakcbpeare^B-walk, ShadwcU, aiiC' 


read, builder. 
Ball, H. M. 


Baakfc J. Leeds, flax<sp]niier. 

J. late of Guernsey, merchant 
Bdl, W. and J. G. lisms, Dndgoftreet, West- 
mfmtcr, haherdibheib. 

fiii5k,4^ OddsmitlHrow, lladuiey-ioid* carpaur 
ter. 

Buckle, J. ScaiBh-miU, Yorkshire, sujler. 

Burfltt, T. North BrcwbaiUf Somefretahine, 4soal> 

ThayeMtreeb llAudifls(ir-sgim» 


Bae& J. Coventry, ntoban-numufacturor. 
f 'him, T. Chaster, brewer. 

Cole, J* WolverhainptQn, eunier. 

Coniey, J. BcanchamiM, Essex, shopkeeper. 
Covby* J* Kii^lond-ioad, carpenter. 

Conwall, W. Tnnity-plaoe, Chanug-croBb, Icatlicr- 
brcedies-maker. 

Coitei^, W. Mount-street, Hanover-sqaarc, brick- 

Co#ie, J. Qeorge-fctreet, Manuon-hoube, rtme 
merdtont 

narby* b. Halesowen, Shropshire, imllei. 

Davies, S. Llapdovcry, CannurOkeBduve, mreaer. 
Dcnnm J. Lamb's Conduitstreet, wirtehiWdr- 
J. Mandicstcr, dealer. 

« Newbun, cuoUnerchaDt, 

}* Chichosier# grocer. 

, ItichmonA wme-mcrchaiit 
jis p u mri, T. Hampton wick, <^i-boilcr. 

Ge& b. Cgmbndgo, Unman. 

Gcromdi, Hi Savagfsgiiideiis, nutchant 
B. and C. Gnimth^ bk>nnef 



Gouban, L. J. Haymnrkut, liotel-keq)e» 

Gray, W. Biiininghara, luil-taetor. 

Gnersou, A Dudley, Woieebtcrahirc, draper. 

Hall, T. Crown-stieet, Soho, oan>entcT. 
ibakins, R. T. Three 1 olt-btrcel. Limehouse, 
luteiit anchor iiuuiufactuver. 

Herbert, U. Sibbertoff, Northampton&hire, sales- 
nia*!. 

Higham, LFrecfcleton, Lanoakbire.eoal merchant. 
Ililchui^, J. Littmgton, Su&st x, finner. 
HoUaiKicr, L. A. Wmclicster-street, clianlond•lne^ 
chant 

Hurry, J. Liverpool, shipHBhaqdlcr. 

Hutton, J. Abdiurth-Line, painter. 

J. and J. Maxk-Jane, mcrebaptp. 

.loiicb, W. llaadsworth, bt^rdsbire, Hnncr. 

Lax, J. Uveraool, brewer. 

Uigb, C. and W. Tooth* TyUsloy, lanmshwe* 
calioo^printera 

Lowe, b. Newman street, Oicfcud-stieet 
MafiBor, T. Caroluic-atreet, Commeraal-read, 

Marih, W. Hope JElowdlcr. Shrcqishire, daoneb 
mamifacturur. 

Mercer, W. Packer’baourt, Colofuan street, wme> . 
merehant. 

MilUit, ( amahy-street, MiiuBllcr. 

Milnes, B. Ilalitax, grexser. 

Mobcs, J. 1 arlam, Cumberland, dealer. 

Nclbon* feven-sireet, Aldmsgateaitreet, brewer. 
New, C. LoadeiihaU-atreet, iimbrdla nunufactu- 




sheet, bnow-hUl, 


Prowso. A Hase^mry* ^Mnersetsliise, tianan. 
PuUan* Leeds, merehaut. 

Rodder, J. Bolton-le-moori, cotton manufheturer 
Randall, J.A^AMcrinaoM]^,«)m4lflHer. t 
Read,./ liOio-lane, Aldernttnbuiiwi eloOi-worker. 
Rowley, J. Btourpoi^,timbsr-ineiGhaBt 


\ RegMer.^Bafikrvfii&i^BirifUH^Marriagea* 


\ivlglmry. A Windsor* and D. Salisbury, Notting- 
\ httin, drapers. 

£imre, (•. Tokcnhoi^yard, scrii'encr. 

, Sc(itt..l. Preston. Lihcashirc^ dmpor. 

' Sedgley. W. iuii. Dudley, Worcestershire, grooer* 
Simpson, J. Blhninghain, plater. 

Stmrktw.W. andJ.i^oinefwlwood, Sonicrsetsliirc, 


grocers, 

huUdiHc. 1). CheaiKidtf, wareliouscinan. 

Ta'lb, J. Adam-Ktreet, Adulphi, oosl-mcrcliant. 
'[I'aylor, 11. Leominster, grocer. 


Taylor, J. Lytleard, St. Lawrence, Soroenetshlro, 
dealer. 

Thatcher, S. J. W'orth, Sussex, innkeeper. 

Thomas, W. L. Brighton, grueer. 

Trail, A Hanover-streot, boot and shoe-maker. 
Turner, J. I'leet-strcet, silk-meruer. 

West, A. Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, grooerj , 
Hliite. B. Maiden BratUcy, WilU, farmer. 

\V hitchead, R. Norwich, bomlmxme-mauufaetuier. , 
Wilkie, T. Pateruoster-Tow, bookseller. . • . 

Witcomb, L. Wanninster, saiveaer. 


ALPifABETircAL List of Scotch Bankhitptctes and Dividends) announc^^ 
.June 1833 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SF.Q17E8THATIONS. 

rhidniers, Williiim, jun. merehnut in Fdlon. 

Douglas, Ak'xundcr, sheep and cattlc-iiealcr at 
North Uinn, Perthshire. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Daw<;on & Marshall, lately bnincn in I<:(linbiirgh ; 
by W. Nelbon, No. P, WuIctIim) I'liu'e there. 

MeKdl. John, inereluiiit aiul griM-er in Oraiiams- 
ton, iKwr Kdlkiik; by Alexander Boyd, writer 
in Falkirk. 

Miirinv iS* Bonnard, booksellers in (jla.sgow; by 
J.iiiie<> linray, nierelmnt Uiero. 


Newlands, James. & I.uke Fraser, jewellers In 
Glasgow ; by 1*. (.riersiMi, jeweller there. 

Penman. Andrew, bookseller in Glasgow; by Jas. 
Charles, merchant there. 

Holley, .Tosiah, ehiua-waremen'haiit in Glasgows 
by John Paton, mereliant tliere. 

Sandeman, Wm. A t'o. merchants in Edinburgh* 
Leith, and Perth ; by J. .spenee. aecountant 
in Edinburgh. 

Bwayue, Walter, manufaeturers in Dysart: l*y 
James Niu-mand ofBaltuity. 

Wright, Alexander, fish-curcr m Banff ; by John 
Smith, writer there. 


IIIIITIIS, MARKlAGIiS, DKATIIS. 


Binrns. 

Ikl?3. MnyK. At Gibraltar, the fiady of Win. 
Fikler, Esq. Deputy Coninii<aiaiy-(fcni*ral Ihere, 
a sun. 

'J7- At Rudull, Mrs Hamilton Dunrias, a daugli* 
ter. 

— AtCloiitarf, near Duldin, the Lrnly of the 
lion. Janiea Stewart, a son. 

.'Sti. At invomete llote^, ll!" Lady of William 
Stuart, Esq. of Invenigie, a daughter. 

— At Campfield, Mrs .Scott, a daughter. 

■ At tlic Royal Hotel, Edinliurgh, tho Mar- 
qiiiiiCiM d« Reario !=lft«nta, asbughter. 

.^1. At the Parsonage, Tesloni the Jjidy of the 
Hon. and Rev. Franns Noel, a daughter. 

June At Edinburgh, the l^ad) of William I*. 
White, Esq. iidiocatp, a soti. 

— 'J'he iJtdy of D. Madean, Esq. of Brunswick 
Sqiiaie, I.oiidon, a daughter. 

3. At Woolwieh Common , the Lady of Captain 
II. W. Gordon, royal artillery, a daughtiT. 

5, At New Laverock Bank, Mrs William Swhv 
tiiii Maelcaii, a daughter. 

10. The Hon. Lady Fergnsson, n daughter. 

] 1. At Melrofce, Mn Capt. Stedinan, a daughter. 

lil. At Dundiattan, Mrs IIorroekM, a daughter. 

11. At Manchester, Mrs David Scott, a sun. 

1.3. At F.irnliam, Dorset, the Lady of Sir S. 
Stiurt. Bart, a son and heir. 

— Mrs Ramsay, No. 1. HUkStreet, ISdinburgh, 
a daughter. 

— At his Lordsh^'s house, in Albemarle Street, 
fxmdon. I.ady F. Leveson Ckiwer,'of twin sons. 
Her I^ulybhip and her infants are in a fair way 
of doing well. 

. —Mrs John Brougham, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

16. Mrs Bridgeb, 41, Northumberland htrcct, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

IH. Mrx Robert (ladoll. No. 134. George-Btreet, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, tiie Lady 'of A.'6oott Broom- 
field, Esq. a daughter. 

If). At Teviot Bank, the Lady of Uie Hem. 
George Elliot, a daughter, 

— At her seat, Munster House, tpKly Jaap leiw- 
vanoe Peel, a son and heir. 

^ At FM House, Mrs BtowarC, ^-daughter. 

$1. Mrs Carlyle Bell, 7, Royal ^Okeusi Edin- 
burgh, aeon. 

— At,polkenimet, the l.ady of Wilfiam Bailie, 
of Polkemmet, F,sa. a ton. 

— At GiJ.vteit lilouaaii FifMilia* thi Lady of 
t'nptain Parsons, i^aughtcr. 


MARRUGES. 

\W2?. Pee. 'JO. At the Catle dral, ('aleutla, Capt. 
W'm. Keunedy, Assislant MihUiiy Auditur-Geiu* 
ral, to < 'liarlotto, second daughter of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Sir Uoliert Blair, K.t'.IL 

1H23. May 10. At llubhn, William Henry Oram, 
Em]. of the Royal Scots Greys, to Anne, daughter 
of John Bull, E^. of .Shamion, iti the county of 
Donegal. 

1.3. At Uerwick, George A. fTtny, Esq. of Aliddle 
Ord, to Isabella, youngest daughter of John Mor- 
lison, Ehq. banker, Brrwiek-upiin-Tweed. 

14. At New York, Mr M. Drury, of Philadd- 
plua, to Miss S. Steele, of Ediiibuigh. 

*JK. At DevoTOihire House, Jiondon, Karl (fower, 
eldest son of the Marquis of .Stnfltird, ,to lAiiy 
Harriet Howard, dauglitrr of l.ord MorjioUi. 

."1. At Hampstead, Edward Hum, r'SH. third 
sou of the late John Burn, Elsq. of Coldoch, Pektif 
shire, to Amelia Frederica, youngest dau^tar Of 
George I'odd, Esq. of Uellsue, Hamnstead. 

June ‘J. At LivcmH>l, the Rev. Dr. Barr, of Port 
Glasgow, to Haraheane, daughter of Mr Manhew 
Steele, of the former place. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Davidson, writer, 
Elder-Street, to 1m Christian Fotheringhaiiu 

— At Denovan, Mr A. Hunter, nttfObaut in 
Glasgow, to Maigi^, second danghter .of Mr P. 
Scott, Donovan, .Stirlingshire. 

3. At the manse of ('ovington, Walter Soioei'- 
ville, Esrj. surgeon m t'amwath, to Janet, dftly 
daughter of the Rev. WUhun Watson, minister w 
Biggar. 

.3. At Parson's Green^ nchr Eitinburgh, John 
Gardiner Ivianear, Esq. banker, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Alexander .Smith, Est}. 

— At Halleeths, Robert Maelaehlon, Em). oT 
Madachlan, to Helen Gathenne, ilaughtCT of the 
late W. A. Carmthers, ESq. of DornMmt 

7- At Forgicn House, Joseph Murray, Ksu. 
younger of Ayton, to Giaee, youngest dauD^wt nf 
Sir George Aboraromby ot Birkennog, Bart. 

% At Mttnborgh, Robert Brunton, Hsq. mer- 
chant, l4eith, to Miss Jane Jack, daughter the ' 
«iatc Mr William Jaek,'fnerchant, Edinbi^h. 

10. At Netiier.Uazlcfleld, luimh of Rertrigb* 
James Henry, of Auchmleck, to Mils Ahll 
E ilnatrick. of that OlaoB, 

1? At Kelso, Geo^^tt, Esq. of Dod, to Jane, 
third daughtc^f Mr Wm. Elliot, arvhitm, Kelso. 

13. AtnayfieM Squam, Kiiinhiirgh, MV Jamee 
Peter Mitchell, brevier, to Charlotte, eldest dauglk* 
ter of Kinegid Mackenzie, K-q. 





tJuly 18^3./ 


Jlina If. At London. JohnM*NeQe. EMkoTBal- 
lycasOe. Ira^. to Cliarlotte Lavinia. yoongcst 
jm^ter or IS^*G«QGnl Sir ThociuM PaQtf» 

At Edinburgh. JosifOi Niibet. Egq. of the 
Amw m dvil service, to Kadiel. sectMid ^ughter 
wmrJohn Maijoribanks. of Lees, m the county 
or Berwick. Bart. M.P> 

^f-AtEdlntmish. Mr Mkuriee Lothian, solid- 

iLte ^ 

PSL At Bfflidmtgh. by tne Rev. Dr .Sent of 
mMlarnlUQef James Browne. to Isabella. 
Igtortthdanghtar of Aloxandei Stewart, fiiq, of 

At Gorgle Mrins. Capt. Thonuon. GUnune 
to Mile mSSuOI Milnn. 


William Ogilvici fiiq. yoidi^ of Chesters. 

Esq. of the — At PeSsrh^. Junes Iwl. suigeon* in 
nd ^ughter the SSth year of hte afpsi . ^ . 

— In LoiMjkin. General Robert Manners, Colonel 
of the 30th im^en^ son of the late Lord Robert 


ton. inthescrMce of the Hoa East India Gom- 

At Boggs East Lothian, William Sotnaar, 
Bsq. Skedhbush. to Margaret Haniet. eldest dgiuA- 
ter of Mr Charles Howden. 


1822. Oct 28. At C'hunar. Ensign Daniel Camp- 
bell, of the 2tl battalion of ttie ibth regiment of 
native infantry. 

Dee. 21. At Bombay, the Res'. George Martin. 
M.A. one of the Chaplains to the I Ion. rlast India 
C^ompany at that station. Vicar of Great Ness, in 
Shropshire, and brother'in-law to his Grace the 
Duke of \(hoU. 

1823. Jan. 2. At C.nlcutta, the Hon. Franda 
BcmpUl, youngest son of the Right lion. Lord 
Sumiiill. 

March 24. At St I/mis. North America, of a fe- 
ver, Mr Win. Gordon, fourth son of the late John 
Oonlon, Es(|. of L<x‘hdfiugaii. 

, 30. At Castries. St Lucia, Mr James Fleming 
Loudon, son of Morehcad Loudimn, Esq. Glasgow. 

April 30. At St John’s. Neufnundlana, Mr Do- 
nald II. M *Calman , formerly of the island of Islay. 

May A. At Dow. New llampshire, the vena- 


May A. At Dow. New llampshire, the vena- 
able Samuel Welch, aged one hundred and twelve 
years and seven months. 

7* The Rev. Wm. Nicholl. minister of the Uni- 
ted Assodalc congregation in Amlie, in ttie 32d 
year of his age. and fourtJi of his mixdstry. 

8. At Fort William. Mr John Wallace, rector 
of the academy there, much and justly regretted. 

11. At Gibraltar, John Macdonald Buraonan. 
Esq. younger of Drumraakill. 

14. At Pisa, Lieut-CoL James Stopford. 

18. At bmrento, in the Bay of Nmlcs. Ronald, 
second son of Jedm Craufurd, Esq. ofAuehenaines. 

At Broughton Place. Edinburgh, Mrs Eck- 

At Halifax, Nova .Scotia, Lieut-Colonel P. 
Widmnouse, Major of the 8iet reriment. 

21, At Pittiutrcdl, county of ^tbceMnd, Mr 
Andrew Sutherland, merchant thcKn 

25. At Edinburgh. Mr John pemwipr. drugg^ 

36, M.^undom Lieut, George Marnre. H. N. 
yvnittMSon of the late Wilbam Moene, Esq. of 
HMAutoii KfQe 

27,- At Arliroath. Miss Graham of Duntruno. 

— At Frec'fleld, Mary Elisa Gordon, wife of 
Alex. Leith, Kmi. of Freefleld. 

28- At Annan, Mr Jonathan Ndlson. late of 
Port Annan, menvant and dhip-owner- 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Johnston, jun, wri- 
ter, Duke-Street* 

At Bath, Miss Agnes Bogle, dawhlor of 
Hugh Bogle, Esq. of Calder Bank, near Olaigow. 


31. At Kelso, Colonel Stephen Broomfield, of 
Iloasington Mains, in the county of Berwick. 

— AX St James’s, Westminster, the Dovagor 
Lady Vernon. 

Jane i. At Edinburgh. Mrs Isdbel Biaek, reUet 
of the late Mr Robert Pearson, merdiant in Dua- 
fbrmline. 

— At Cidrow, the Rev. Walter M'Alphre* M 
neinister of that imrisli, in tlie bgd year of his agOi 
and .‘i4th of his ministry. 


Mannen, of Bloxhofaae, tn the county of Ungqln. 
and Member of FOiliameftC in several sessioiia for 
Cambiiii^ 

5. At Musselbuigh, Loulsu Wife of J. H, Home. 
Esq. of Longfurmaous, and fourfii daughter ta 
the late Captain l^id nanpiy, H, N, 

— At Northia^ Su^Hu^Mlw Foulis, 
Ig giggt^ u^hto of the km James Foulis, 

4. At Perth, John Hob eUest son of Jamea Pa- 
terson. Esq. of CaipoW, 

— At Eilinburgh. Robert HiU, son of the late 
LieuL-Colonel Thomas Hill, of the East India 
Com|iany*s service. 

At St Ninlan'e, the Rev. Francis Archibald. 


Ninlan'e, the Rev. Francis Archibald. 

preadier of the goe^l, in the 82d year of bU age, 
— At Aberdeen, Mr Rubert I'ruup, mcrdiant. 


at an advanced age. 

6. At bis scat in the county of Dubltn, Judge 
Flctdicr, at the age of 13. He was second Judge 
of the Court of ('oinmon Pleas, Dublin, and hail 
continued to discharge the arduous duties of his 
station up to a few months past. 

— At Farmc. Miss Margaret k’arie, sister of Jea. 
Faric, Esq. of Fanne ; and on tlic 8th, his dau^- 
ter. Miss Farie. 

— At Manchester, lleniy Banneiman, Egq. 
merchant, in the 7(H:h year or his age. 

7- At ('ydeihall, Sutherlandshire, Mrs Margaret 
Rule, relict of Uie late Mr Alexander Stewart. 
Dunrobbin. 

H. At Aberdeen. Capt. Robert Christie, late of 
the B8th regiment. 

— At Ayr. David Scott, Esq. banker, aged 76. 

9. At Drydcn, the scat of Sir (’harlcs Macdonahl 
Lockart, Bart. Mr James Borthvnck, aged 81. 

— Thomas Paterson. E<tq. residing at Dalserf 
Hotise, laic Paymaster 22d rcaiment of foot. 

— At London* Axdid. AixnsXrong, Esq. aged 58, 
late of the islaml of Grenada. 

la At Ayr, Capt BeiUord Stewart, late of ilic 
Irish revenue service. * 

— At Leith, Mr Cundell, late caAhier df tlic 
Lcitli Banking Company. 

1 1. At DoUevue Cottle, Edinburg Mr'Robert 
Kidd, late baker. 

In York Place, Thomas, eldest son of Dr 

— ‘'^^ith, Mn Ann Clark, relict of Mr John 
Rogers, soap manUfteturer. Fisher-row. 

— At Kelso. Mr John Mow mardiant. aged 75- 

11. At StSrling, Colin Dawiron, Esq. writer. 

12. At Cummerton. parish of Forgan, of typhuw 
few. Mr John Scott, surveyor oc the norauru 
division of the St Andrew’s diftrict of roads. 

— At Waterford. Lieut-Gmi. Wilham Doyle, 

— At his ro*idence in Portsmouth, a^ 71, 
Captain Sir .Tames Lind. K.C.B. of the royal navy, 
whose heroic defence of hu Majesty's ship Centu- 
rkm, (if^ guni, with a convoy of Indimnen un- 


him the thanks of the India Company and of tlu‘ 
Patriooo Fund. 

13. At Theobalds, Hatfield. Herts, the Marquis 
of Suitobttry. 

14. At Dunbar, Lieut-Coloncl John CSork, royal 
marines. 

— At London, the Countess de DunstanviUe*’ 

15. At WaTTiston Crewent, near Edinburgh, 
Agnes, wife of Mr A. FUmcr, of the Stomp Oimw* 

— At Maxwelltown, Miss Helen Martin, dau^ 
terof tiie lote John Martin, Esq. of Upper Glon- 

At Dunchattan. Muy, the wife of John 
Hewrooks, Esq.of Tillydiewan, DumbartoniitUiw 

<— At Edinbii^h, Miss IsObella Ghnnt, daii^WV 
of the late Rev. James Gtant, minister of Laggiau 

— At Airley^ght, Mn Cadnine tihaip, spo^ 
of James Wme, Esq. of Airley wMbt 

-AtflMbMWfgh,Areh(L]s(^ 8i«htte«l; 

aged 61. . 


J. RqjHiveR A Son, rrinta||^ Ediohmgiu 
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bitiQii led him to inulcrtake the war 
against Russia, and the burning of 
Moscow, with the terrible di8astei*8 
to which it formed the awful pro- 
logue, armed Europe en masse to 
subvert his dynasty, and, notwith- 
standing his incredible efforts in the 
campaign of 1S14>, and the extraor- 
dinary victories of Montmirail and 
Bricnne, ensured his abdication. His 
return from Elba — his miraculous 
resumption of power, chiefly by the 
iiistrurncniality of the people — the 
reign of the Hundred Days — the 
battle of* IVaterloo and his secondfall, 
form the third and last part in the 
drama of his extraordinary and event- 
ful life. Betrayed hy his generals,— 
unsupported by his subjects, — un- 
willing to hoist the standard of civil 
war, and to prolong the miseries of 
his country, and redinied, at last, to 
seek an asylum wliere he might pass 
the remaind(T of a life of unequalled 
vicissitude, lie, in an evil hour for 
himself, surrendi red to the most 
constant and generous’' of his ene- 
mies, hoping to find protection and 
repose in the bosom of a country 
celebrated for its sympathy with mis- 
, fortune. He reckoned without his 
host. This constant and generovs 
enemy” held him as a prisoner of 
war, after the war was terminated, 
and though he had not been taken in 
battle, but had voluntarily appealed 
to English hospitality ; and humane- 
ly and magnanimously doomed the 
greatest man the world has ever yet 
beheld, to die piecemeal on a barren 
and unhealthy rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the mean and vindictive 
policy of the English Ministry pos- 
terity will unquestionably pronounce 
a strong and decided opinion ; let us 
hope, however, that the cruel and 
cowardly act of a contemptible oli- 
garchy will never be laid to the 
charge of the high-minded and ge- 
nerous people, who bravely struggled 
against this man in his day of power, 
freely shedding their blood, and ex- 
pending their treasure, to arrest him 
in the career of his ambition, but who 
would, nevertheless, have received 
and sheltered him in his uttermost 
need. W c arc aware of the miser- 
able ('ummon -places with which every 
sentiment is met which breathes 
'Caught of sympathy with greatness 
fallen, or the excess of glory ob- 
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scured.” The moiiopoly of such to- 
pics — ^the undisputed property of a 
class of wTiters, hired to propagatt^ 
falsehood and slander — we have no 
inclination to disturb ; and it wovld 
be hopeless to attempt to reason 
with men who have sold their inder 
pendcnce of mind — a greater crime 
than that of Esau: hat to those 
who calmly and dispassionately exa- 
mine both sides of the question, 
particularly tlie whole conduct of 
England — the j)rirne agent in orga- 
nizing coalition after cojilition against 
the man whom the suffrages of 
twenty millions of Krenchmen had 
called to the throne — ^it will unques- 
tionably appear, that there was no- 
thing in ilu; character or circum- 
suinces of Napoleon to place him 
beyond the pale of social relations,” 
and to justify the infringement, in 
his person, of the most sacred rights 
of humanity. The English Ministry 
had an opportunity offered them of 
performing an act which would have 
more effectually and enviably im- 
mortalized them, than twenty victo- 
ries ; — and llu'y lost it. Eost it, did 
we say ? 'flie man who had been 
the sovereign of forty millions of sub- 
jects, who had chained Victory to his 
chariot wheels, and had humbled eve* 
ry country excejd $ur own, appealed 
to the “ generosity” of the Rulers of 
that country, in the moment of tlicir 
triumph, when peace had once more 
revisited the afflicted nations, — and 
they chained him to a rock, separa- 
teii him from those who loved, or 
had most faithfully served him, and 
condemned him to perpetual exile 1 
And all this for what.'* Why, be- 
cause the dreaded name” of this 
Dcmogorgoii” might have disturb- 
ed the slumbers of Legitimate Ty- 
rants and liigots, or troubled them 
with fearful visions in their “ dark 
divan,” when mustering crusades a- 
gainst the nascent liberty of nations, 
and the progress of the human mind 
in knowledge and improvem^f. 
Worthy and noble motive this for fhe 
enlightened government of a gresLi^ 
a free, and a generous country f But 
Castlmagh is dead ; and the 
rotid artery” of the continental 
system,” which he introduced into 
British politics, has, we trust in God, 
been mvided” by- of 

its patr(hi1ind defe^^; 



It w4s during the years of this 
di^y and hopeless exile that his 
ijii|bd, whose element was action^ 
wapse healtli depended on incessant 
and houncHess exertion^ Wt to prey 
and eat into itsdf, as the rust 
corrodes the neglected or disused 
brandy sought to beguile the hours 
of sorrowful and bitter recollection, 
by living for a little on the past, and 
dictating the Memoirs of wliicli, in 
this, and one or two more* articles, 
we propose to render some account. 
Two volumes of these Memoirs, ac- 
companied with an equal number of 
w’hat are called Historical Miscella- 
nies, have already appeared ; and the 
remainder will, we trust, bc‘ published 
in sufficient time to enable us to pre- 
serve unbroken the series we have 
now commenced. Observing no chro- 
nological order as a whole, the Me- 
moirs consist of detached chapters on 
separate events or rampaigns, as the 
Capture of Toulon, the Jilxpedition to 
the iHtli of Brumaire, uiid the 
('ampaigns of IHOO ; but on each of 
the subjects treated, the most ample 
and satisfactory information is aftbrd- 
ed. I’he Historical Miscellanies con- 
sist of criticisms on military and 
other works, relative to the cam- 
paigns or civil salininistration of the 
JDmperor, and to those great ques- 
tions of general policy which, at dif- 
ferent periods during his eventful 
reign, occupied his attention, or form- 
ed the subject of discussion with 
other states : to the future historian, 
their value is incalculable : with re- 

e to the Memoirs themselves, no 
►ry can ever supersede them. 
This work bears impressed on it 
the stamp of the gigantic mind from 
which it emanated. 1 1 is wholly free 
from the usual vices of French coni- 
osition ; depth, originality, compre- 
ensiveness, and great energy of ex- 
pression, are its prominent charac- 
teristics. A profound and intuitive 
sagacity, a clear and unerring insight 
into human character, incntsdresour- 
eas almost preternatural, and an in- 
credible knowledge of the minutest 
details of every subject 'discussed, 
are exhibited in almost every page : 
nothing csSapes the observation, or 
transcends the capacity of the linpe- 
lisl A^idigt. He combines the judg- 
latotand ^netration tfCTacitus, with 
the prodigious versatility of Ciesar, 
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and the more enlarged views of 
dem philosophy and science ; poH^y, 
religion, war, civil administration, 
statistics, art, even literature, in short, 
whatever be touches on seems to un- 
fold its roost recondite principles to 
his view, and to be fully compre- 
hended and appreciated. With these 
qualities, his style, clear, rapid, vi- 
gorous, admirably huriuotiizcs, yet 
appears occasionally to labour under 
the weight and importance of the ma- 
terials of which it is the vehicle : ami 
notwithstanding the severe exclusion 
of every thing in the shape of orna- 
ment, there arc occasional flashes of 
thardeepintellcctual eloquence whicli 
strikes like a thunderbolt into the 
soul, thrills into its inmost rcct sses, 
and leaves us overmastered and sub- 
dued by its sudden and irresistible im- 
pulse. It is fortunate that the impt,*- 
tuous exuberance of liis ideas forced 
the Emperor to have recourse to dic- 
tation; for, in this inaimiT, Ids state- 
ments come warm ami iVish from bis 
powerful and original mind, stamped 
with the innate freedom, boldness, 
and energy of Ins character, and ut- 
terly (livest(',d of any symptom of 
painful and anxious elaboration, lu 
the same ratio in which it eucreases 
the pleasure wc derive from their 
perusal, this cannot fail to augment 
their value, as the living and veritable 
expression of those prodigious facul- 
ties to which all men of all countries 
have been compelled to render an 
unanimous homage. 

We have already said, that the dif- 
ferent subjects treated of in these* 
most interesting volumes arc not ar- 
ranged in a chronological order, 'jo 
avoid all risk of confusion, however, 
as well as to preserve the natural con- 
nection between successive events, 
and to show how one triumph ne- 
cessarily paved the way for another, 
we shall avail ourselves of the frag- 
ments of the Campaign of Italy, 
printed in the Journal of Las Cases, 
and with the help of these and otlier 
documents, t^e up the thread of Na- 
poleon's history a^r the Cuptuif* of 
Toulon, (of which some account has 
been already given in our review of 
the Count's work,) where he com- 
menced his military career, and laid; 
the foundation of his future rcnown.\ 
Immediately subsequent to thefaU* 
of this important place, which cre^ 
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ate4 a lively sensation in France^ as, 
from the time which had previously 
been consumed in the siege, and the 
gross ignorance and blunders of those 
to whom the command of the repub- 
Hean troops had at first been entrust- 
ed, success was unexpected, and al- 
most unhoped for, Napoleon wasmadc 
Brigadier-General of Artillery, and 
appointed to the conimand of that 
department in the Army of Italy. 
But before hf joined, lu* fortified the 
coasts of Provence, and the Isle of 
Hyeres, immediately after they were 
evacuated by the English, lie was 
next directed to make a survey of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, to erect 
new fortifications, and, in general, to 
strengthen and improve tlic whole 
defences, which had been allowed to 
fall into a lamentable state of decay ; 
a service whicli lie performed with 
his characteristic promptitude and 
energy, displaying, at the same time, 
an intimat(‘ acquaintance both with 
the theory and practice of military 
sdence. ( )n returning f rom this in- 
spection, he laid before (vonera] J)u- 
merbion a memorial relating to the 
unfortunate attack of (vcncral Bru- 
net, and to the method of driving the 
enemy beyond the high Alps, by ta- 
king possession of the Gol di Tende. 
" If the French could thus fix them- 
selves in the upper chain of the 
Alps, they would obtain impregna- 
ble positions, wdiich, requiring but 
few men to maintain them, would 
leave a great number of troops dis- 
poseable for other service.” 

This suggestion being laid before 
a council at which tin* representatives 
ilieors and young Robespierre were 
present, was unanimously approved 
of ; and on the 8th of April 1794, a 
part of the army under Massena, fi- 
ling along the edee of the Roya, by 
Menton, crossed uie river, and divid- 
ed into four columns ; the first march- 
ing up the bank of the Roya, the se- 
cond up that of Uie Nervia> the third 
up that of the Taggio, and the fourth 
moving on Oneglia. The column of 
Oneglia fell in with a corps of Aus- 
trians and Fiedmoiitese, upon the 
heights of St. Agatha, .and repulsed 
tliem. Troops were immediately 
- marched to occupy Loano. From 
^ Oneglia, the French marched to the 
sources of the Tanaro, beat tlic ene- 
my on the heights of Ponte Dinaro, 
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possessed themselves of the fwtress 
of Ormca, and made themselves me- 
ters of the road from that place Jto 
Turin. By the movements of me ' 
three columua along the valHesof the 
Rova, the Taggio, an4 tbe Nervia^ 
ami those of the troops which had de- 
bouched in Piedmont, the Piedmon- 
tese army occupying the camps sup- 
ported on Saorgio, might be cut off, 
or taken prisoners, 'fhis naturally 
alarmed the Court of Sardinia : the 
loss of such an army, consisting of 
20,000 men, would have involved the 
ruin of the monarchy itself. Those 
celebrated positions, for the <lefence 
of whicli so much blood had been 
shed, were tlierefore abandoned with- 
out firing a shot ; and Saoigio was 
immediately invested, and sfK>h forced 
to capitulate. On the 20th of April 
the Piedmontese troops occupied the 
Col di Tende, w hich tliey kept pos- 
session of till the 7th of May, when, 
after a sharp attack, they were dis- 
lodged ; and thus all the upper re- 
gions of the Alps fell into the hand*: 
of the French, whose right was now 
supported on Loano, the line passing 
to St. Bardinetto and the little Si. 
Bernard, commanding the Tanaro, 
traversing the valley, reaching the 
Col di Tcrme, which commands the 
sources of the Tanaro on the left be- 
ond Onnea, thence passing over the 
igher range of the Alps, to the Col 
di Tende and the straits which com- 
mand the valley of l..astrera, till 
its left was supported by the right of 
the Army of the Alps, at the camp of 
Tormes. By these masterly manoeu- 
vres, the Army of Italy gained more 
than sixty pieces of cannon, besides 
Saorgio, the principal depot of the 
Piedmontese Army, which was well 
provided with every kind of ammu- 
nition and provision. 

The French remained in these po- 
sitions till September, when learning 
that a considerable Austrian force 
was advancing on the Bormida, they 
passed the straits of that name, and 
on the 20 th reached Balaatreno. 
From this place they proceeded to 
Cair, where they fell in with from 12 
to 13,000 Austrians, nianeeuvring in 
the plain, who siieedlly retreated 
upon Dego, which was taxen by the 
French, a brisk the 

Austrian i^a]f<^guard. The mhch 
had now attaint their object. They 
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{Hid iitfmal magiaztncsj ainVliad as- 
that thiere n'oa nothing td 
tVar from tho expAdiiion pf tb6 Aus- 
triani Th^ arnl^ then returned 
upon ftfvicmi^ i$ghft moving from 
Ivonnow tlie heights of Vadoi in or- 
der to*{!omin«ad the roads of that 
port, and the uhe extending by Sep- 
tipani, Meiagno, and St. tiaqiies, to 
{tardinetto and the Oul di 'I'cnde. 

The remainder of 1791 was spent 
in putting the positions occupied by 
the army, particularly Vado, in the 
best possible state of defence. In the 
month of May 179.5 Napoleon quit- 
ted the Army of Italy, and returned 
to Paris, having been put on the list 
of Ciicnerals intended to serve in the 
Army of La Vendee. The command 
oi* a brigade of infantry had been as- 
signed him ; but he ndused the 
distinction, and protested against it.*’ 
Meanwhile the command of the Ar- 
my of Italy had been confided to 
Kellerman, who, though personally 
brave, was unequal to the task ; and, 
lowanls the end of the year, he was 
superseded by Scherer, whose inca- 
Kicity was still more glaring. The 
alter having failed to profit by his 
victorv of Loano, and thus lost a fa- 
vourable opimrtnnity for making the 
conquest of Italy, was soon after re- 
called in disgrace. 

But Na]H)leon was destined to fi- 
gure in a new scene ; the Thirteenth 
of Vendvminire awaited him. The 
fall of the party of Dan ton and llo- 
bespierre, in May 1795, eventually 
produced the fall of the Jacobins, 
and the end of the lievolutionary 
(lovernmcnt. The Convention was 
indeed still governed by successive 
factibns, but Uiese could never ac- 
quire any preponderance, and its 

E rinciples varied every month." A 
orrible re-action afflicted the inte- 
rior of the Eepublic ; the national 
domains eould find no purchasers; 
thp er^it of the assignats — that 
monstrm Abortion of villany and 
folly-— waa daily sinking lower and 
lower ; the armies were unpaid ; the 
laws resj^cting recruiting, enforced 
with the greatest severity under the 
Revolutionary Government, hadeeas- 
c‘d ; the foreign ^arty, favourable to 
the restoration of the Bourbons, was 
gaining atre^lf every day,;;,)Piche- 
V,ru had bt^fi ilfained over | 'the de- 
struction of the Republic ivasundis- 


guisedly preparing. « All parties 
were now tired of the Conreutioii ; 
nayi it was tired of itself./ Its mis- 
sion had been the estahlishihent of a 
Constitution ; it jperc^ved, at lengtti, 
that the safety of the nation, and its 
own, f^uired it, without delay, to 
fulfil its principal object. On the 
25th of June 1795 it adopted the 
Constitution, known under the title 
of tlie Constitution of the Year 111. 
The Government was entrusted to 
five persons, under the name of the 
Directory ; the Legislature to two 
Councils, called the Council of the 
Five Hundred, and the Council of 
the Ancients. This ('onstitutioii 
was submitted to the acceptance of 
the people, called together in Pri- 
mary Assembly.” The fall of the 
Constitution of 17.94* being ascribed 
to that law of the Constituent As- 
sembly whicli excluded its lueinbera 
from the Legislature, the f.'onven** 
tion, to avoid the same error, annex- 
ed to the Constitution two additiottaL, 
laws, which provided, that twop 
thirds of the new Legislature should 
be composed of the Convention, and, 
consequently, that, on this occasion, 
the electoral assemblies of depart- 
ments should only have to elect one- 
third of the two Councils. 

This was a severe blow to the fo- 
reign par^, which had iiattered it- 
self that the two Councils would have 
been composed of new men, strangers 
to the crimes, and many of them to 
the ]>rinciple8 of the Revolution ; or 
even ])artly of those who had su fibred 
from its excesses, and by whose in- 
strumentality they hopc'd a counter- 
revolution might be expected. 1'bey 
had the dexterity, however, to con- 
ceal the true grounds of their discon- 
tent under very plausible and pari- 
ty well-founded objections, to this 
proceeding of the Convention. These 
were, in substance, that, by giving to 
its own members the mwers of a le- 
gislative body, the of the peo- 
ple were disregarded, mce the Con- 
vention, which had been appointed 
only to establish a Constitution, now 
usurped the powers of the electoral 
assemblies ; that, imposing the arbi- 
trary oondition of voting at once on 
the aggr^te of the Constitution and 
the additional laws, plainly shewed, 
the Convention knew they were act- 
ing in opposition to the intention of 
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the people; that, by not allon^ing 
the people to vote separately on the 
('onstituti^n and the additional laws, 
it was clear they believed the addi- 
tional laws would be unanimously 
rejected; and that tlie Convention 
ought only to will what was the 
wifi of the people. In all these ob- 
jections there is certainly mucli truth 
and reason ; but^ at the same time, all 
parties were agreed that the Consti- 
tution was preferable to what exist- 
ed ; though the. foreign faction con- 
cerned itself but little about forms of 
Goveminent which it did not in- 
tend to sup)K)rt, its object being to 
avail itself of whatever tended to 
wrest fhe power out of the hands of 
the Convention and its partizans, 
and to operate a counter-revolution. 

Paris was, at this time, divided 
Into forty-eight Sections: to these, 
the most violent orators, Laharpe, 
$erizi, Lacretelle the younger, Vau- 
blanc, Regnault de St. Jean d’ An- 
gely, &c. immediately hastened, and 
all minds were excited against the 
Convention. The National Guard, 
which had been organized after the 
dth of Thcrinidor, now consisted of 
upwards of 40,000 men, armed and 
clothed ; and in the anxiety to ex- 
clude Jacobins, a number of coun- 
ter-revolutionists had uiiavoidahly 
been admitted into its ranks. This 
powerful body participated fully in 
the exasperation of the Sections a- 
gainst the Convention, and the ad- 
ditional laws were rejected through- 
out Paris. The Sections appeared 
successively at the bar of the (Con- 
vention, and fiercely declared their 
sentiments. 'Jlie ('ouvention, how- 
ever, still believed that the agitation 
would soon subside, thinking this a 
mere temporary ebullition of popu- 
lar feeling, like one of the , London 
riots, which never lead to any se- 
rious result ; and accordingly, on the 
28th of September, they proclaimed 
the acceptance of the Constitution and 
additional laws, by the majority of 
the primary assemblies. But, on the 
following day, tho Sections, who had 
calculated their own strength, and 
appreciated the weakness of the Con- 
vention, appointed deputies to form 
a central assembly of electors, and 
to meet at the Odcon. This was, 
in fact, an assembly of insurgents. 
The Convention declared the incct- 
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ing illegal, and ordered its committee.s 
to dissolve it by force, which jwiis 
effected, m^out resistance, the 
1 oth of Vendemiaire ( 1st of ()ct^r). 
The decree of the C^nventim for 
shutting iq> the Odeon enragjbd^he 
Sections ; and in the commotion ex- 
cited by this vigorous proceeding, 
that of Lepelletier, of which tlte cen- 
tral place was the ('on vent of the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas, appeared to 
take the lead. Another decree or- 
dered tlie assembly to be dissolved, 
the place of its sittings shut up, and 
die Section disarmed. On tire ISth 
of Vendemiaire, between seven and 
eight in the evening, General Menou, 
with a numerous body of troops, 
proceeded to the place of m*:eting 
of this insurgent Section, to carry 
into execution the decree of the Con- 
vention. The committee of the Sec- 
tion refused to obey, and General 
Menou, who had crowded together 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in 
the Rue Vivienne, (at the extremity 
of which is the Convent of the 
Filles-Saiiit-ThomaB,) without mak- 
ing any proper disposition, leaving 
the houses and the windows to be 
occupied by the Sectionaries, soon 
found himself compromised; and 
after spending hour in fruitless 
negociation, was obliged to retire 
without dispersing or disarming the 
meeting. 

Elated with tliis victory, the Sec- 
tion declared itself permanent, sent 
deputations to the other Sections, 
and hastened to make preparations 
for ensuring the success of its resis- 
tance. Napoleon, who had been 
for some months attached to the di- 
rectors of the movements of*' tlie 
French armies,’* was at the Theatre 
Feydeau when he was informed of 
what was passing, and immediately 
hastened to tlie Convention, which 
he found in the greatest agitation. 
Menou was accused of treason, and 
placed under arrest. The newR 
which every moment arrived from 
the Sections sliowed but too plain- 
ly the extent of the danger. Dif- 
ferent Generals were recomihended 
by different deputies; but those 
who had been at Toulon, and with 
tlie Army of Italy, and the Members 
of the^ (Jommittee public Safety, 
who wire in daily toinintinication 
with Napoleon, propos^ him as 
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more capable tliaii any Other peraon, 
from tho promptness of liia cottji 
j’/^^Land tne energy of his cliarac- 
tefi olbringing them safely tltrough 
the i^sent danger/’ Messengers 
a^ere accordingly sent into the city 
to seek mim, the Members not being 
aware ftiat he was present. The 
motives that determined him to ac- 
CL'pt the command thus designed for 
liirn^ at the present critical and pe- 
rilous moment^ must be stated in his 
own words : 

Na]>olooii, who had heard all that had 
been said, and knew what was in agita- 
tion, deliberated with himself more than 
iiulf an hour on the course most eligible 
ior him to pursue. A deadly war was 
breaking out between the Convention and 
Paris. Would it Ije prudent to declare 
himself,— ‘to speak in the name of all 
Prance ? Who would dare to enter tlic 
lists alone, as champion of the Conven- 
1 100 ? Victory itself would be attended 
with a degree of odium, whilst defeat 
^ ould devote the 'unsuccessful combatant 
• the eternal execration of future gcncra- 
it'iis. Why thus devote himself to be the 
i.ipL’-goat of crimes to which be had 
bcfii a stranger ? Why voluntarily cx- 
jioso liiiiiself, to add, in a few hours, one 
more to the list of those names which 
men shudder to pronounce ? But, on the 
other hand, if the Convention should sink, 
whal would liecomc of the great truths 
of OUT Uevolution ? Our numerous victo- 
ries, our blood so often shed, would then 
^ /e only disgracefu 1 actions. I'he foreigner, 
whom we find often vanquished, would 
triumph, unci load us wdth his contempt ; 
tin Insolent^ iimmiural r.rc.w •soordd re^ap*' 
pear triumphant (as has since happened, 
unfortunately for France, Spain, and the 
world at large,) w-ould reproach us with 
our crimes, w'ould indulge their revenge, 
and rule us, like helots, by foreign force. 
Thus, the defeat of the Convention would 
place a victorious crown on the brows of 
the foreigner, and seal the disgrace and 
of the nation. This sentiment—* 

I lie ardour of nve-and-twenty— confidence 
111 his own powers and his destiny, pre- 
vailed* He made up his mind, and went 
b> th^ committee, to which he represent- 
c'd, with energy, the iin]x>ssibility of di- 
ri'cting so iropovUnt an oiieration, while 
-subject to the interference of three re- 
pri Kentatiye^ W'ho, in fact, exercised all 
IHiwcr, and impeded all the operations of 
tiu' (iencral. He addo^, that he had wit- 
all the jwoccedings of the Rue 
V'ivienne; that the Commissioners had 
‘j* vn chieHy to teife, and had,.nfivcr- 
bii'lcss, acte'id the part of accusers in the 
^’.cinbly, with triumphant success. 


Struck with those arguments, but iin* 
able to deprive the Commissioners nf 
their functious, without a long discussion 
in the Assembly, the committee to concu 
Hate matters, for they had no time to lose, 
resolved tb select the C^eral hrom the 
Assembly itself. With this view', it pro- 
]>osed Berras to tlic Convention, us Ge- 
ncral-in-Chief, and gave the command to 
Na])olcon, .who thus found liimself reliev- 
ed from three Commissioners, w'ithout 
having any thing to complain of. 

Being thus invested with the com- 
mand of the troops destined to pro- 
tect the Convention, Napoleon re- 
paired to the Tuileries, where Menou 
remained under arrest, to obtain from 
him the necessary infori nation ^as to 
the force and position of the troops and 
artillery. These he found to consist 
of only 5000 men, of all descriptions, 
with forty pieces of cannon, then at 
the Sablons^ guarded by only fifteen 
men. It was an hour past midnight, 
and not an instant was to he lost. ' 
Murat, then Major of the 21st Light 
Ilorsti, was immediately despatched 
with 300 cavalry, to proceed, with 
the utmost expedition, to the Sablons^ 
bring oft' the artillery, and conduct 
it to the garden of tlu' Tuileries. 
** One moment more would have 
been too late. This officer, on arriv- 
ing at the Sablons at two o'clock, 
fell in with the head of a coluinii of 
the Section Lepelleticr, come for the 
purpose of carrying off* the artillery ; 
but his troops being cavalry, and the 
ground a plain, the Section retreat- 
ed ; and at six in the morning the 
forty guns entered the Tuileries." 
From six o'clock till nine, Napoleon 
occupied himself in visiting the dif- 
ferent posts, and in placing this artil- 
lery in the most convenient j^itions 
for the defence of the Tuileries, par- 
ticularly at the head of the rout 
Louis XVI., of the Pont Royal, of 
the Rue de Rohan, at the Cul-de-sac 
Dauphin, in the Rue St. Honors, &c., 
taking care to entrust the custody of 
the guns to officers nvorthy of confi- 
dence. All the matches were light- 
ed, and Uie whole of the little fWc 
at his disposal was distributed at 
different points, or kept in reserve at 
the garden and Place Carrousel. At 
this critical and perilous moment 
all the energy of Napoleon's charac- 
ter was required. Forty thousand 
National Cviumh:, well armed and 
trained, were arrayed against the Con- 
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vcntlon ; tl^ 0 g(f||eralel>ad bceniieait^^ 
( 1 ) 101 ^^ Pam» «nd thef had^formed 
themselves at all tlie (leboueliibsj thus 
surrflfttn ding the faHiw^ and ganlens. 

troops of the line, to whom its 
defence was ecmmiittecl, were few in 
number, and might easily be brought 
over to the sentiments of the enfu- 
riated populace around them, or re- 
fuse to act against their fcllow-citi- 
zens. In short, matters could hard- 
ly he worse ; and when wc consider, 
tJiat this handful of troops was about 
to he assailed by tho whole armed 
])opu]ation of that city, which had 
stormed and carried the Bastile, been 
victorious on the memorable iOth 
of August, and perpetrated many 
otbe#' outrages even when opposctl 
by regular forces, the chances of suc- 
cess were certainly on the side of the 
insurgent Sectionaries. In order to 
cncreasc its i'orces, however, the Con- 
vention armed 1^00 individuals, call- 
^ cd tile Patriots of 1789 ; men who, 
after the 9th of Thermidor, had lost 
their employments, and quitted their 
de])artiiients, where ** they had lujeii 
persecuted by imblicopinion.” Form- 
ed into three battalions, under Ge- 
neral Berruyor, tliese ‘‘ persecuted” 
patriots fought with the most deter- 
mined bravery, influenced by their 
example the troops of tlie line, and 
greatly contribute to the success of 
day. 

Jnt] lie meanwhile, the Convention, 
notwithstanding every exertion, were 
in the ^eatest alarm and agitation : 
they discussed much, and decided 
nothing ; and while the pressure of 
the danger encreased every moment, 
they were occupied with some non- 
sensical, if not insane, proposition, 
for laying down their arms, and re- 
ceiving the Sectionaries, as the Ho- 
man Senators received the Gauls. 
But events were approaching to a 
more decisive arhitreir.ent. At two 
in the afternoon, a man named La- 
fond debouched on the Pont Neuf, 
at the liead of three or four battalions 
of tlie Section Lepelleticr, and was 
joined, in tlie Pl^ Pauphine, by 
another column of the sam^toce, 
which had advanced from the Odi^^ 
General Cartaux, who had been sta- 
tioned at the l*ont Neuf with 4-00 
men, and four pieces of cannon, with 
iy , orders to defend the two sides of the 
.^bridge, abandoned his post, and fell 
under the wickets. The gar- 


den of the fnlkiiU^ Saiiit'^Roch, tin/ 
Tlidatre the Hotel de 

Nohilies, were oconpiM in forte by 
the NatioiUd Gu^rd, and thef^iio. 
site posts were not mote tharf irjm 
tw'dve lo fifteen yards asnnd^. Tim 
Sectionaries every. moment spt, wo- 
men, or advanced themselves, un. 
arm^, and Waving their hats over 
their heads, to fraternize with l^(‘ 
troops of tlic line. A battle had, 
however, become inevitable. Napo- 
leon himself shall describe it : 

Matters grew every moment worse. 
At three oVlock, Daiiican, Gen^fal of the 
Sections, sent a /lag of truce to summon 
the Convention to dismiss the troops 
wiiich threatened the people, and to dis- 
arm the Terrorists. This messenger tra- 
versed tlic posts blind-folded, with all the 
forms of war. He was thus introduced 
into the midst of the Committee of Forty 
in w'hicl) he caused a great sensation hy 
his threats. He was sent back towards 
four o'clock. The night was coming on. 
and there could be no doubt that dark- 
ness iTiiist be favourable to the Section*^, 
considering their great number. The\ 
might creep from house to house, into all 
the avenues of the Tuileries, already 
strictly blockaded. About the same time, 
700 muskets, belts, and cartridge-boxes, 
were brought into the Hull of the Con- 
vention, to arm giembcrs thetuscives, as a 
corps-de-rcserve, w'liich alarmed many of 
them,, who had not until then compre- 
hend^ the magnitude of the danger in 
which they stood. At lengtii, at a quar- 
ter after fi>ur, some muskets w'ere dis- 
charged ftom the Hotcl-de-NoailleS, into 
whi^ the Sectionaries hud intro^ced 
themselves : the balls re^iched the steps 
of the Tuileries. At the same instant, 
Lafond's cdumn debouclied by the Quai 
Voltaire, marching over the Pont Royal. 
The batteries were then ordered, to fire. 
An eight-pounder, at the Cul-de-Sac 
Dauphin, commenced the fire, and served 
as a signtU to all tl>e posts. After sevL- 
ral discharges, Saint-Roch was carried : 
Lafond's column, the head and tlank of 
which were exposed to the cannon- 
ade from the quay, at the point of the 
Louvre wicket, imd from the head of the 
Pont Royal, w'os routed. The Hue St. 
Honord, the Rue St. ^Cfidntin^ and the 
adjacent places, were swept by^ the guns. 
About 100 men attempt^ to make a 
stand at the Theatre de la Republique ; a 
few shells from the howitzers dislodged 
them in an instant. At six o'clock ah 
was over. There weio about SOO killed 
and wounded on the iiort of the Scction- 
iirics, and nearly as many on the side ot 



the Convention ; tli6 greater part of the 
latter tl^c gates of. Saint^Uoch* The 
Sectioit^ of Qulaxe Vingt^ faabourg Su 
Antoine* was the only one tlmt took part 
wiUt thti; Convention; it furnished 
tn W so ^»nnplcie,l>' had. the ^te politi- 
(■;^t oscillations of this body alienated all 
from ib It is untrue, that, in the 
mnuntMiccnient of the fiction, the troops 
u ere ordered to fire with powder only ; 
i'lnt would only h.'i\e served to embol- 
den the Sectionaries, and to endim^'cr the 
iP)op9 ; but it is a fact, that when once 
they uero engaged, and succe.'-.s had ceased 
\i) be doubtful, they lired without ball. 

The services rqiuleretl by Napo- 
leon, upon this trying occasion, when 
the Revolutionary fever was totally 
subdued, were too important to con- 
tinue unrewarded, when the ofli- 
eers of the Army of the Interior 
were juesented in a body to the 
i oiiveiition, the members, by accla- 
Mjtion, appointed him (jciural-in- 
hief of that army *. His first duty, 

I this capacity, was to re-organize the 
\alion?il (vuard, which then consist- 
ed of no less than lO t battalions ; 

,t I be sairio time, he formed the 
'iiiard of the Directory, and re-con- 
hiituted that of the Legislative Body; 
circumstances which afterwards con- 
tributed materially to4iis success, on 
the famous 1 8th of Brumaire: he 
had left impressions' on this corps 
which were never effaced. This new 
command, however, was replete with 
difficulties and embarrassments. The 
dacobiiis, who had assembled anew, 
under the name of the Society of the 
Pantheon, had re-coiniiienced their 
turbulent activity ; the foreign a- 
'^exus of Royalism formed a power- 
ful party, and were ever on the 
watch, to take advantage of the dif- 
fi rent chances afforded by the inces- 
.:nt fluctuations of faction ; the 
li nances were in disorder, public cre- 
dii was annihilated^ paper-money 
iiad become valueless, and, to crown 
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the whole, the capital wat afflict oil 
with a horrible famine. Ten or 
twdve times the supply of provisions 
failed entirely, and the scanty daily 
distributions which Government had 
been compelled to establish, were 
interrupted.” In a capital, tlius 
suffering under the two greatest 
of human evils, civil war and fa- 
mine, and Avhose streets liad so late- 
ly flowed with blood, it required all 
Napoleon's activity and address to 
surmount such a combination of dif- 
ficulties and calamities, and to main- 
tain the public tranquillity. What 
mainly contributed to effect this pri- 
mary object, however, was the bold 
step of dislodging those perjffetual 
agitators, the Jacobins, from their 
new J'andiemonium, the I’aiilhcoii, 
which he scaled up, and thi* mem- 
bers never stirred more while he was 
in the w^ay.” Napoleon lias been 
branded as a Jacobin, as the ilaco- ^ 
bin Emperor." Nothing can b(‘ more 
false, or betray greater ignorance of 
facts. From first to last, he was ihe 
mortal foe of these restless and in- 
triguing villains, upon whom no re- 
liance could be placed, and who were 
good for nothing but stirring up the 
people ‘‘to a sudden flood of mu- 
tiny." Insurrection and anarchy, 
which he so energetically suppreped, 
were the clement in which they lived, 
moved, and had their being. But, it 
may be said, he afterwards employed, 
both in civil and military offices, 
some of the leaders and principal 
men of this small but fonniuable fac* 
tion. IVue, he did ; but then it 
ought not to be forgotten, that his 
main object was to ilestroy faction ; 
that no one party w’as strong enough 
to enable him to reach the soverc*igii 
power; that his main hold mi tin* 
public mind consisted in the vigour 
which he had displayed in checking 
the licentiousness of parties of all 
kinds, and restoring the reign of 




* Na(x>leon’s conduct to General Menou, who had been delivered over to a €oun- 
t il of War for bia want of success, in dispersing the meeting of the flection L<'- 
gdletier, liefore the Insurrection had gathen^ head, shews the intrefddity of Ins 
< li*iracier, as well as his sense of justice, and does him infinite honour. “ The (jic- 
neraUin-chief saved him, by telling the Judges, that if Menou deserved death, the 
iliiee representatives who had directed the operations, and parleyed with the Sectiy^ 
lUivH, merited the same punishment ; that the Convention ought to bring its 
incMiliers to trial, before it proceeded against Menou. The corporate spirit prevailed 
‘*vc'r the voices cf Meiuurs enemies.” This is the unfeeling nionstir, whom our 
Treasury Journal.s have long hefVi'in the habit of iiiTU«!ing of every possible and 
nn|H^Mbilile crime ' ■ ' 
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tratifluiUity and the laws ; ^at under 
the Cotisuliite and the Imperial Ue- 
j;iine 4 theae men necessarily ceased, 
in practice, if not in principle, to be 
Jacobins; that, in ms situation, it 
would have been equity imprudent 
to have proscribed, or favoured any 
me faction ; and that the employ- 
ment of the leaders was a guarantee 
for the tranquillity of the inferior re- 
tainers. Upon all occasions, however, 
he expresses warm and uixpialified 
reprobation of this club, wliich re- 
appeared, during the Revolution, 
under so many different forms : and 
not without reason ; for to the treach- 
ery of Beruadotte, Fouebe, and Tal- 
leyrand, (that unparalleled political 
girouette,) many of his greatest re- 
verses are mainly to be ascribed. 
Had Napoleon, on attaining the su- 
preme power, caused sentence of de- 
portation for life to be pronounced 
on every one of the execrable, blood- 
thirsty, faithless ruffians, who suc- 
cessively frequented the Hall of the 
Jacobins, the Pantheon, and the 
Manege, he would have saved France 
from the dreadful liuuiiliations with 
which she has since been visited, 
Europe from the unspeakable bless- 
ing of the Holy Alliance, and liiru- 
self from the corroding miseries of a 
hopeless exile, and a slow sudden 
death/’ on the poisonous rock to 
which the humanity of ** the most 
constant and generous of his enemies" 
condemned him. 

The public opinion of Napoleon’s 
talents was too high to suffer him to 
continue long at the head of the Ar- 
my of the Interior : a scene of more 
active enterprize was about to open 
for himt Scherer, who, as we have 
seen, hiuL succeeded Kellerman in 
the command in chief of the Army of 
Italy, was reproached with not hav- 
ing Imwn how to profit by his vic- 
tory of Loano, and his subsequent 
conduct had not given great satis- 
faction. His army was in want of 
every thing ; and when he should 
have been occupied in following up 
the imjiortant victory he bar gained, 
and leading his troops intoa eouhtry 
where all their wants would have 
|||en supi>lied, he remained inactive, 
and harassed the Directory with in- 
cessant demands fur supplies w'hich 
they had not the power to furnish. 
Recent events, his great success, his 
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unquestioned mUitary taieiiis, aiui, 
above all, the confidence which* the 
. Vrmy of Italy reposed in hiin,^inted 
< mi Napoleon as the only man capa- 
de of extricating that amy from the 
• imbanrassing situation in which it 
hen stood. Tbil appointment abcord- 
ngly took place, and he set out for 
^ice, General Hatri having come 
rom the Army of the Sambre ami 
Meuse to succeed him in the com 
nand of the Army of the Iiitc- 
•ior, wliich had become of less irn- 
wtance, now that the crisis of scar- 
nty was over, and the Governmeiu 
iirmly established.” 

A scries of tlie most brilliant and 
mccessful military achievements now 
[commenced. In his former cami>aign, 
Napoleon had carefully studieil tin 
topography of thecountries embosom, 
ed in that magnificent mountain bar- 
rier which Nature seems to hau 
reared as the defence of Italy agaii^i 
the incursions of the Gauls; ami 
the knowledge he thus acquired eiiii 
bled him to execute the buhl imi- 
iiceuvre which decided the battle t)l 
Montenotte. He had explored t vi y \ 
mountain and defile, calculated thx 
resources of the country, made him- 
self acquainted with the enemy’s 
means and stipngtli, penetrated their 
plans for the defence of Italy, anti- 
cipated every possible movement, and 
provided for every contingency. In 
. 1796, the King of Sardinia, who, 
firom his military and geographical 
' ^ition, had acquired the title of 
rorter of the Alps,” possessed strong 
fortresses at the opening of all tin 
passes leading into Piedmont; and ^ 
had it been intended to pen^rate in- • 
to Italy by forcing the Alps, It would 
have b^n necessary, first of' all, tu 
carry these fortresses. This, how- 
ever, was altogedier impossible. Tlu; 
time which would unavoidably hau* 
been spent in these preliminary opera- 
tions would have the enemy, 

already greatly superior in numeri- 
cal strength, to coDoentrate his forces 
and overwhelm the invaders; be- 
sides, the roads were iianracticable to 
a bsittering train, and, curing three- 
fourths of the year, the mountains 
are covered with snow, which lel't 
too little time for besie^ng these pla- 
ces. The bold and original plan was, 
therefore, formed for turning all foe 
Alps, and entering Italy at the point ^ 



‘ whuire these miiiSintains terminate, total of 60,000 men ; and the eftlv- 
and tbe Appenines commenoe.. l%e tivc army of Sardinia, cotnposed of 
most Umiid . pass of the Alps is the three Piedmontese divishms^ and an 
'St Oothardj'mm which tlm others Anstrian division of 40SO cavalry. 

gradually , in height, the amounting, in all, to 30,000 mciu 
aliitvde of the Brenner beinff less under the eopiYnand of the Austrian 
than that of the St. Goihard, wat of Genial Coili, but subject to the or- 
fhe mountjTins of Cadore less than ders of 0^4ral Beaulieu, 
the Brentier, that of the Col de Tar- The French army, which was in 
vis, and tlie mountains of Camiola, the want of every thing, was eompo- 
less than the mountains of Cadore. sed of four effective divisions, inus- 
( )n the other side, the St. Gothard is tering, one with another, from 6 to 
more elevated than the Simplon, the 7000 men under arms, under Gcne- 
Simplon than the St. Bernard, and rals Massona, Augereau, Laharpe. 
the St. Bernard than Mount Cenis, and Serrurier. " Tne cavalry, only 
which is higher timn the Col di Ten- 3Q00 strong, was in the most miser- 
de; from which last point the Alps able condition; and the penury of 
continually decrease in height, till the French finances was such, that 
they terminate at St. deques, near the Government could only furnish 
Savona, where the Appenines begin. 2000 louis to the military chest, for 
'J'he chain of the Appenines rises gening the campaign. Thus the 
regain, and proceeds, constantly on- French army consisted, at most, of 
creasing in neight, in an inverse di- but 30,000 men, badly equipped, 
iTction ; so that the valley of Madon- while they had to oppose upwards of 
na, of Savona, and the hills of St. Ja- 90,000 * abundantW furnished with 
ques and Montenotte, arc the lowest all the munitions of war. Never was 
points both of* the Alps and Appe- a campaign opened, or a contest be- 
Junes. This was the only point by gun, under heavier odds. ** Hence- 

which Italy could be entered with- forth,*' says Napoleon, jio rcsour- 

oiit passing mountains ; and in pene- ces were to he hoped for except from 
tratiiig by the sources of the Bormida, victory. 1 1 was only in the plains of 
(near the heights of Savonsi) hopes Italy that means of conveyance could 
might be entertain^ of intersecting be organized, the artillery furnisheil 
the Sardinian and Austrian armies ; with teams, (the draught horses had 
because, from that position, Lombar- perished from want,) the soldiers 
dy and Piedmont were both menaced, clotbcd,and the cavalry mounted. AH 
it being equally practicable to march this would be gained by forcing the 
on Milan or Turin, the form^ of passage of Italy.” ** It these two 

which the Austrians, the latter the armies,” he adds, had to contend 

Piedmontese, were interested in co- with each other in a general en^j^e- 
vering. inent, no doubt the inferiority St uie 

Tb)» army of the Allies, composed French army, in point of numbers^ 
of At(|*tnans, Sardinians, and Nea- artillery, and cavalry, would ,, have 
poH^ns, was commanded by General ensured its easy overthrow; but as 
Beaulk^i aaofficer of reputation and it was situated, it w^as enabled to 
well provided, with supply the want of numbers by the 
every dling cal^lated to render it rapidity of its marches, the deficient 
formidaUei^^ at least three times cy pf artillery by the nature of its 
as numerpaa as the French army, ixwmoeuvres, its inferiority cavalry 
and successively .encreased by the natare of its positioiuk The 

by the 6f the Pope, reinforce- character pf the troopswasekdellent." 
ments BMj jN^ples, and the troops of Nafioleon aitived at mee between 
Modena and Parma. This army was the 26th and ^th ni March, and al- 
divided Into two grand M|ps: the+ |]ips|iinm«diate!y gave orders to put 
elective artov of Austria, composed ;||pywmy to motion. He wished,” 
of four divisions, a strong artuleiy, . ** to surprise the enemy in 

and a numerous cavalry, forming a the very opmiing of the campaign, 

— ^ — — 

* Napoleon is not always consistent in his estimate of numbers. In Note 1. on Baron 
Jomini’s Treatise tin Grand Af^^tary Operations^ he states the combined Austrian and 
PicdmoiUose Army at 80,000 njen, and the total of the French in the field at 31,000. 
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aud 4az^ and cjiifound them by ^ 
biilliatit and decisive advantages/’ 
lie havangued thetroops^ — told them 
he had come to lead them into the 
most fertile plains in. the world, 
where rich provinces and great cities 
would reward them for the patience 
and courage tht^y had shown among 
black and barren rocks, — ^and electri- 
fied them by that rapid and confident 
eloquence which is omnipotent with 
the soldier. The brilliant operations 
of Toulon, Saorgio, and Savona, di- 
rected by him in the course of the 
preceding years, gave weight to his 
words, which were received with the, 
most lively acclamations. 

In order to turn the Alps, and pe- 
netrate into 1 taly by the Col di Ca- 
dibona, it was necessary to assemble 
the whole army on its extreme right, 
which would have been a hazardous 
operation, liad not the debouches of 
the Alps been then covered with 
snow. Serruricr marched to Garez- 
zio, to observe the camp of Colli at 
Ceva ; Massena and Augcrcau were 
placeci in reserve at Loano, Finale, 
and Savona ; Laharj)c proceeded to 
menace Genoa, his vanguard occupy- 
ing Voltri ; and, at the same instant, 
the General -in- cliief demanded the 
assago of the Bocchetta, attd the 
eys of Gavi of the Senate of Genoa. 
Beaulieu was alarmed, and hastened 
from Milan to succour (irenoa. He 
divided his army into three corps ; 
the right, under Colli, was intrusted 
with the defence of the Stura and 
Tanaro ; the centre, under Dargen- 
ttttt, moved on Montenotte, to inter- 
sect the French army, by penetrat- 
ing its right flank at Savona, on the 
road of we Cornice ; the left, under 
Beaulieu in person, covered Genoa, 
and marched on Voltri. In making 
these dispositions, apparently skilful, 
Beaulieu committed the irreparable 
aud fatal error of dividing his force, 
so that, from the circumstanceB of 
the country, all direct communica- 
tion between his centre and left be- 
came impracticalde, exc^ behind 
the mountains; while the French ar- 
my was placed in such a manner thi^ , 
it could form a junction in a few 
hours, and fall in a mass on eitl\er of 
the corps of the enemy : thus, should 
one of them be totally defeated,' the 
other must unavoidably retreat. 

On the 9th of April, Dargenlau, 


commanding the centre of the Aus- 
trian army, encamped at Lower 
Montenotte, and on the sarob day 
Beaulieu debouched on Genoa. On 
the lOth, Dargentau attempted to car- 
ry the redoubts of Monte Leglinq, by 
an instantaneous assault, which he 
thrice repeated without success ; while 
Laharpe was engaged all day witli 
Beaulieu’s vanguard before Voltri, 
disputing the passes, and keeping 
him ill chock ho retired, however, 
in the evening, and at day-break on 
the llth, found himself, vrith his 
whole division, in the rear of Colonel 
Rampon, who commanded the re- 
doubts of Monte Legino. At the 
same time, the General- in-chief, with 
the divisions of Massena and Auge- 
rcau, marched by the Col di Cadibo- 
na, and debouched behind Monte- 
nottc. Dargentau, thus surroumled 
on all sides, attacked in front b> 
llatnpun and Laharpe, in rear and 
flank by the General-in-chief, was 
completely routeil, and his wholi 
corps cut in pieces. When Beaulieu 
arrived before Voltri, he found n{> 
enemy, and did not hoar of the die- 
feat of Montenotte, and entrance ot 
the French into Piedmont, till the 
12th. He was then under the ne- 
cessity of causii^. his troops to fall 
back by almost impracticable roads, 
into which his injudicious disposi- 
tions had thrown them. ‘‘ The con- 
sequence was, that three days af- 
terwards, at the battle of iilillesimo, 
only part of his troops could come up 
in time.” 

But though beaten at Moiiteiiotle, 
the Allies, through the superiority of 
their numbers, found means to repair 
their losses, and took up a posiV^^» 
the Piedmontese at Millesimo, and 
the Austrians at Dego;. these two 
points being connected by a Hed- 
montese division, which was ordered 
to occupy the heights of Biestro. At 
Millesimo, wliicb defends the road 
tb Turin, the Piedmontese were join- 
ed by Colli, with all the force he had 
been able to bring up from the right ; 
pt Dego, which covers the Acqui 
Voad, the direct route into the Mila- 
nese, the Austrians were successively 
reinforced by all the tn)ops Beaulieu 
could bring from Voltri, and were in 
a good position for receiving whatever 
troops shoqld he sent to them from 
Lombardy. “Thus, the two great 



ditfhoucbcs,^ ]^iediiiont and tlijS jjMi- 
Uri^ werp covered ; and tha'^einy 
ilaltotMi Jdimselveft that they sh^^uld 
tii^c to establish and eiitrench 
dt^^tyes thcTc.” But they had to 
mitend nirtth a man who knew the 
impertai^y in war/cf seiitng the fa- 
yoaraI)]e moment, 'and whp^ besides, 
was too well aware of the ^ndainen- 
tal error in Beaulieu's dispositions, 
to suffer him to repair his blunder, 
and bring the whole of his dispos- 
able force against the greatly inferior 
numbers of the French. Napoleon 
had now performed, successfully, the 
most delicate operation in war, the 
transition from the defensive to the 
offi^nsive order:” he had intersect- 
ed Beaulieu’s line of operations ; he 
had acquired the power of beating his 
enemy in detail : not an instant was 
therefore to be lost. 

Angoreau, forming the left of the 
1'reuch army, marched on Millosiino; 
Masbena, with the centre, directecl his 
man h on Dego ; and Iiahari>e, coin- 
m.Muhng the right, took his way by the 
iioights of ('air(j. Tlic enemy had form- 
ed iiTi appiit for their right, by causing 
he hill of (!osseria, which commands the 
two branches of the llormidu, to be oc- 
cupied ; but from the 13th, General Ait- 
geredo, who hod not ehgaged at the bat- 
tle of Montenotte, pushed the enemy's 
right with such impetuosity, that he ear- 
ned the ])as8C8 of Millesimo, and sur- 
lounded the hill of Casseria : Proverti, 
with his rour. guard, 3000 strong, was cut 
olf. In this desperate situation. General 
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Provera resolved to brave all cNtrcim- 
tics; he took refuge in an old iuuumI 
castle, and there iKtrricaded hiiTisclt. 
From its top he saw the right of the s.n - 
dinian army making dispositions for the 
battle of the following day, by wliich he 
hojied to be extricated. All ('oUi’s Iroopi,, 
from the camp of Cevii, were cx|M;fU*il 
to arrive in the course of the night. The 
French, therefore, felt it of the greatest 
importance to gain possession of the 
castle of t'osseria in the course of the 
day ; but this post was very strong, and 
their attack failed. The next day, the 
two armies engaged. Massena and La- 
harpe carried Dego after an obstinate 
contiict. Menars and .loutn^rt carried tlie 
heights of Biestro. All (.'ollfs attacks 
to extricate Provera were unsuccessful : 
he was defeated, and hotly pursued. Pro- 
vera was then compelled to lay down his 
arms. The enemy, briskly followed up 
into the passes of Spigno, left there puit 
of his artillery, with many colours and 
prisoners. The separalitai of the two ar- 
mies of Austria and Sardinia was thence- 
forward (“omplcte. 

In the mean time, a di\ision of Aus- 
trian grenadiers, who had been directed 
from Voltri by Sassello, arrived at three 
in the morning at Dego. The position 
was no longer occupied but by advanced 
(losts. These grenadiers, therefore, easily 
carried the village, and created great 
alarm at the French hcad-()uurters, when* 
they could not comprehend how the ene- 
my could be at Dego, while wc had ad- 
vanced ]x>sth on the AcquI road. After 
tw'o hours hard (ightiiig, Dego was re- 
taken, Olid almost the whole of the ene- 
my's division w’cre made prisoners *• 


* It was at the village of Dego that Na})oleon first distinguished a chief ,of bat^ 
laliun, whom he made a colonel : this was Daniics, who afterwards was a MoreHfll 
of the .Empire, and Duke of Monteliello, and displayed talents of tbe^first order." 
( Cam^igm of Italy,) Lannes was, in fact, Napoleon's favourite pupil in the art 
of w'ltr ; in him, courage at first pr^omiiiated over judgment ; but the latter was 
'Very ^ly gaiiiuig ground, and approaching equilibrium. At the time of his death, 
he had' b^ome d very able commander, and, according to his illustrious ina.ster, 
was never surpassed in the skill he had acquired in manceuvring a body of 
MieUi He bad made little proficiency in what is called high ta«!tics;" but at the 
period wdusti he was mortally wounded at Erelingen, he was still young, and liiul 
done so: tnuoh, that the must distinguished rank in the profession of ansa was con- 
fessedly tvitfaUi bis reach. Lannes’ i^irable coolness and conduct gained the bstth' 
of Mont^lpi^:(from wdiich he received his title,) and mainly contributed to the 
mcmorahlis and decisive victory of Afarengo, which Ibllowed immediately afttw. 
Hpon almoal: every occasion, he was distbgnh^bnd for a rare combination of ntol 
judgment, inferior only to NapoleOn himself, tvith a chivalrous bravery, which pli- 
t'cd him on a level with Murat and Ney, two df the bravest men that ever lived. 

' 1 found him a dwarf," said the Emperor, “ but I lost him a giant.” This man's 
(^latitude to the founder of his fame and fortune was equal to his other great quali- 
ties. He twined himself round the Emperor, in his last moments, with all he had 
left of life, and would hear of np^onc hut him. For the honour of human nature, 
iinidst so many examples of the foulest and the blackest treachery, the Memoirs 
''f General lL^pp^ of wlucli wd gave an account in our last Number, prove that at 
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After tbifi series of fine inanceuvres of this place of great importance, and 
and brilliant snccesaes, the French lost no tbnc in putting it into the 
(General directed hisoperetions against best possibte state of defence : it oq* 
the Sardinian troops, contenting him- vcrcu ancyn'otected his advance upon 
self with keeping the Austrians in Turin, army which, during the 
check, Beaulieu, who was now great- first eight or ton days of the cam- 
ly weakened, being chiefly occupied paign, had suffhred the gr^test pri- 
in rallying, and re-organizing the vations, now possessed abundance, 
wreck of his army. On the 17tli, The artillery was equipped anew, 
Colli evacuated the entrenched camp and the cavalry remounted. “ The 
of Ceva, abandoning all his artillery, rapidity of the movements, the im- 
whicli he had not time to carry off. petuosify of the troops, and, above 
A few days after, the army arrived on all, the art of opposing them to the 
the heights of Montezemoto, where enemy, at least uxmn an equality, 
they enjoyed a spectacle nearly as and often with advantage, in point 
sublime as that presented to the Car- of numbers, with the constant tide of 
tliagenian army bcibre they com- success, had preserved the men great- 
menced their arduous descent to the ly ; besides, soldiers arrived by all 
territory of the Tnsuhres, and the the debouches, from all the depots, 
plains around the Po. ** The im- and all the hospitals^ at the report 
mense and fertile plains of Piedmont of the victorious career and abundant 
lay before them. The Po, the Ta- supply of the army.'* 
naro, and a multitude of other rivers. The Allied annv presented a very 
meandered in the distance; in the different picture. The Austrian forces, 
horizon, a white girdle of snow and beaten in every encounter, and re- 
ice, of a stupendous height, sur- duced to less than half their original 
rounded these rich valleys, this pro- numbers, seemed to think only of 
inised land. Those gigantic harriers, covering Milan ; the Piedmontesi , 
which seemed the limits of another also discouraged, and partly destroy- 
world, which nature had delighted in ed, could no longer hope to prevent 
rendering thus formidable, and to the victorious French, now within 
which art had contributed all its re- ten leagues of Turin, from planting 
sources, had fallen, as if by enchant- the tri-colour staftdanl on the ram- 
ment. * Hannibal forced the Aljis,’ parts of their capital. Overwhelmed 
said the French General, surveying by such a tide of misfortune, the 
those mountains, * but we have turn- (Jourt of Sardinia placed itself at 
cd them a happy expression, which the discretion of the French General, 
conveyed, in two words, the idea and and solicited an armistice,’’ which 
the results of the campaign.” was granted ; so efibctually had Na- 

yhe army now passed the Tanaro, poleon, to use his own expression at 
and oxi the ^d the French General the commencement of the campaign, 
debouched by the bridge of Torre, di- dazzled and confounded it by bril- 

recting lus march on Mondovi, where liant and decisive advantages.” There 
('olli had raised some redoubts, and were, however, strong reasons, for 
estahilshed a position, lie was in- not pushing matters to extremities 
stantly attacked, beaten, and the town, with this Court. Turin was a forti- 
with all its magazines, fell into the fied town ; the French were without 
hands of the victors. After the battle a battering train ; the King had still 
of Mondovi, the French General a great number of fortresses ; the two 
marched on Cherasco, a strong place, hostile armies, notwithstanding their 
situate at junction of the Tanaro reverses, were still equal in numbbr 
and Stura ; Sermrier advancing pn to the French army, with a consider- 
Fossano, and Augereau on Alba : able artillery, and a caval^ whidi 
these three columns reached their had not suffered; and the least check, 
respective destinations on die the slightest canrice of fortune, might 

Cherasco, ill defended and unprovid- destroy every thing. In the event of 
ed, fell into the hands of the French, any disaster happening, the French 
Napoleon considered the possession were in a situation where retreat 

least one ollH?r brave soldier felt a generous pride incccording his nileetionate gra- 
titude to the Ilian who bad distinguished bis merit, piomotcd him in his profession, 
and loaded him with favours. 
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would haYe.been impracticable ; and^ abandoned by tlieir ally, could lx* 
'even in spite of tneir succ^ses, a pursued into the very heart of 1iOin« 
- of astonishment |»r^vmiled ; Wdy ; the troops of the Army of tiu* 

pvety one #as struck with ihe bold- Alps, and the neighbourhood of 
1 ^ of the enterprize ; ft looked more Lyons, were now become disposable, 
ftke'a Action of romance than an ac- and could join the army ; the line of 
tual, far less a recent achievement, communication with Paris would he 
In suclr citcumstances, prudence shortened by one half ; and, hnully, 
[minted out the necessity of realizing points of appui and grand dejidts 
tile fruits of victory, and diiniiiish- were gained, by which a hatteriug 
iiig the number of chances in this train might be formed, ami Turin 
‘game of unparalleled daring and ha- itself besieged, should the Directory 
zard. The armistice, however, was refuse to conclude peace. Peace, how - 
purchased by the C.’ourt of Turin, ever, followed ; it was signed on the 
at great sacrifices. The conditions 15th of May, and put the finishing 
were, that the King should aban- stroke to tne humiliation of this 
rlun the coalition, and send a pleni-* ('ourt. Stiza, Labrunette, and tlu' 
potontiary to Paris, to treat of dc- Exilles were demolished ; Alessnn- 
finitive peace ; that until the con- dria remained permanently with the 
elusion of peace, or the breaking off French ; the Alps became open ; and 
of the ncgociations, Oeva, (!oiii, and the King, having no fortihed place 
'I'urtuna, or Alessandria, should be except Turin and Fort Bard, was 
flclivered into the hands of the left entirely at the mercy of the Uo 
rcnch ; that free communication public. Such mercy ! 

Iietween France and the army should Thus in fifteen days, six victories 
he permitted by the military roads were gained ; the main object of the 
in all directions; that the French campaign was secured ; the fortresses 
army should continue to occupy the which guard the Alps were citlii i 
grouiid of which it was at that mo- in the power of the French, or to W 
inoiit in possession ; that Valeiiza rased ; and the coalition was depriv- 
should be placed in the hands of the ed of an ally, possessed of an army 
French (ieneral, until he should of 50,000 men, and who, from his 
have affected the passage of the Po ; situation, in a great measure held 
that the militia should be disbanded, the destinies of Italy in his hand, 
and the regular troops dispersed in History has to record few achievc- 
the fortresses. Thus the Austrians, ments so brilliant as this I 

%lnt0 on jHoi^tofai, 

'fii !•: day had set, and night unfurl'd Their blood-red gleams are wildly sent 

Her curtain o'er a sheeted world, Far up into the firmament ;* , 

W hen, 1 rum the Kremlin, wreaths of smoke Hiding upon the night-wind^s 'wing, 

In tall and tow'ring columns broke, They soar with frightful thundVing, 

Like blackness bodied into form. And fbst the sombre cloud assault. 

Huge as the Angel of the Storm, That speeds along the midnight vault ; 

Grim as the hideous shapes of night, While swiftly darting through the an. 

When fever comes in burning might, The northern streamers gather there ; 

And flitting o^er the wond'ring eye. Like demons shed a ghastly smile. 

Glides past each gloomy phantasy ! And revel o*er the funeral pflej 

The city saddening in a cloud, It seem'd as central flres had riven 

fieems swath'd already in her shroud, Theit prison walls, and Heaven — 

Till struggling forth all fiercely came, That second deluge, in 

Thro' crackling domes, the prison'd flame ; The wrorld shall find a ; 

As the red lava's burning waves. When Earth, that many an age hatli flod, 

That roar and boil through Etna's caves, With all her living and her dead, 

Dash on his rocks their fiery flood, And with unslacken'd speed hath spun 

lake ocean in its stormy mood ! In giant circles round the sun. 

And fast the tow’r and flaming fane One mighty hell shall wildly roll 

Cast their fierce lustre o’er the plain ; Away— away like flaming scroll. 

Those giant tapers of the night. And blaze upon her last career — 

Bathe the wan wastes in crfiHson light ; To distant wwlds a sight of fear ? 
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S]iecdiiig like 'meteor Of the night, 

With harried etep and troubl'd mien, 
Amidbt the fearful glouine ut’ light 
The cause of all was seen : 

Is it the blush of rage or shame, 
nieiit ith the dusky glow of ilamc, 
That lends his face th* uncorthly glare,— 
Or demon )xisBions quiv’ring there ? 
Smote by the fierce and fieiy blast, 
Breath'd on by curses as he i)ast, 

He seem'd the everla«'ting foe 
Amid lost rouIk, in place of u'ou ! 

There, like a headlong wintry stre*nn. 
When snows dissolve in solar beam, 

The varied tide of life rolls by— 
h'ruil tott'ring age and infancy — 

The mat 1 on and the new-made bride, 

B} ngony to madness smote, 

Her hajiless lover h) her side. 

And >et ahe know it him not ! 

The hurraing tramp of flying loot, 

And the shriek of dcutli were there. 
And forms w'ith breathless terror mute, 
And moveless witli despair ! 

And they tliut 'scape escape in vain, 

For w'ilder’d on the savage plain, 


d^er them blacMt bmexes roll 

Down 4kofn thedead and darksome Pole,— 
Arresting, with their icy spell, ^ . 

1'hc ocean m^teirs while they ifrdlrM- 
Bending fiver'a rushing 
Chaining the life-hldod in its cottnye^# 

But with hiB foir, his promis'd bride, * 
The lover rests where Slondqp'a tongue, 
Although they slumber sidle by side, 

Yet spares the beautiful and> young : 
The hollow blast and freezing sleet 
Their funeral-song and w'inding-slujet ! 
Pure as that pale slmmd Heaven hath 
spread 

O'er each cold form and tombless head, 
Unsullied by an earthly stain, 

Their memory and their names remain ! 

Yet, Moscow ! thou wert well avenged, 
When Winter’s petrifying hand 
In ranks of dead thy foemen ranged, 

I dke statues on the lifeless land : 

When tliey m ghastly groupes were piled, 
n'o feed the v ultures of the wild 
Where each dread night to thee did ilnom 
Full many a human hecatomb ! .1. M. 


J'LAYS WUITTKN BY THK TIllllCE NOBLE, ILLUSTRIOUS, AND EXCKI1>XT 
I'llINCESS, THE LADY MARflllONESS OF NEWCASTLE. 

In the following passage, wc may safely presume, the speaker delivers tlu' 
true opinion of the fair writer herself, upon the topics touched on : 

[scene 12th.] 

Fame hath s]ioke loud, both of ancient and modem poets ; as for the ancient poets, 
they are a IcMigth out of the reach of my judgment, so as my opinion will hardly reach 
so far ; but as for our modern ^xiets, that have made plays in our modem times, 
although they deserve praise, yet not so much nor so high applause as is given 
them ; for most of their )ilots, or foundation of their plays, were taken out of old 
authors, os from the Greeks and Romans, histoiians and poets, also all the modern 
romances are taken out of these stones, and many plays out of these romances. * * 

m * As fur plays, the true comedy is pure love and humours ; also the customs, 
manners, and the habits and inbred qualities of mankind ; and right tragi-coinedics 
are the descriptions of the passions W'hich arc created in the soul ; and a right tragedy 
is inteirmixt with the passions, appetites, and humours of men, with the influence of 
outward actions, accidents, and misfortunes. 

Afr/^r(ni...^Let me interrupt you, to ask your opinion how you like the Italian 
French plays ? , , ’ 

Lm/?/ Speaker»*^A8 well as I can like any thing that is a strain Ijeyond nature, or, 
.ns I may say, nature's constraint : for the truth is, in their disetmrse or reheai^s, 
they do not only rgfee their voice a note or two too high, but many notes too bi^ ; 
and in their actions they are so forced, as the spectators might very easily belfeve the 
actions w'Ottld break their sinew-strings ; and in their speech, they fetch' tb^r breath 
so short and- thick, and in such painful fetches and throws, as those specutoi^ tbqjt 
are strang||H|kteht verily believe they were gasping for life. 

Afa/fMHpt, Lady, all know lpvei| which is the theme or subject of ]^ayfe, is a 
violent pafii^ which forces the pfeyers to an elevation of action and speech. 

Ladp Speaker^Most Reyarend jnatron, my opinion is, that though it be com- 
mendable and admirable for the poet to be elevat^ with a imetical divine inspiration 
to outdo nature ; yet, for the actors, their best grace is to play or act in the tracks or 
paths of nature, and to keep within nature’s bounds ; and whensoever they go owry, 
or transgress therefrom, they are to be condemned, and to be accounted ill aetors ; 
and for the pussions of love, certainly the strongest love is Jike the (lce|)est water, 
which is most silent, and least unnecessarily active ;«^bcy may sometimes murmur 
with winds of sighs, hut never roar ; thev' neither foam nor froth with violence, but 
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m tflktled eadneilil Boi/lfi iHqart^ the Italiui 
!ill than natural, which |h|gtied ftki^ eoiitttrainecl 
;hts the CcU: and the ^detetanding \Mih tlu 
made, or art in\ ented ; for a poet is IiWl a \n e. 
and bring * the honey to his hive, a huh m 
^ rcadiis, in uhose his wit swarm ; — hul 


the ep jjioett should write to ihp hie, and players act to the lilc. 


form of oiur old Moralities, and alle- 
gorical pieces. If, howTver, the) 
seldom exhibit, without much alloy, 
the occabiunal noble and rich poeti- 
cal t mbcllishment of some of these,— 
if the scenes of oui ward nature are nol 
dwelt upon with such fond content- 
plative KiptUTf^ imd described with 
such a vivid and simple truth ; yel 
they may perhaps be pronounced ti 
be more varied and pli asing in theii 
structure, — more animated and spor- 
tive in their progress, — more rapid 
and direct in tlicir import, — and 
more rich and effective in llie con- 
trasts and incidents of the fanciful 
ami motley assemblage of allegorieaJ 
personages. The retirement and se- 
clusion in which the fair writer seems 
to Iidve spent the early jiiivt of her 
life, liilded to her protracted and dis- 
tressing exile in a foreign land, while 
they removed her from an intimate 
knowledge of society and its shifting 
usages and manners, so indisjx. us- 
able to tlie dramatist, may be said to 
have led her, in tliis walk of composi- 
tion, by a natural conse(|ueiice, to 
the delineation of characters of a 
more abstract and allegorical east. 
In this more confined and conspicu- 
ously didactic range of the drama, 
we may presunu* she found a field 
peculiarly congenial to the jCAlinlly 
contemplative and philosopllicsAj^lMilt 
of her mind. The noble writer tM 
not here to exhibit those vprying 
shades of individual living oharaeler, 
or those passions and afi^tiooe which, 
amidst the stream andcftmnt of their 
fluctuation, are so difile^lt to be fa- 
thomed. In her fictitiOua all ugorical 
creatiotis, she had rather^.^ seek 
the ddineation of chara^Bteni fener- 
ally, than particularly, tri%)r>^tho8e 
phuooopbically Just, but iMdh bear 
upon niem tse inmress of lUHthing 
individual in their mtuires, or which 
ean be identified with existing fa- 
shion or custom. She had the task of 
representing virtues and vices, pas- 
sions and afiections, in their general 
and received attributes,— of pourtray- 
ing those human qualities which may 
T 


It .sccm|^^ bo wMi ihgt the 
iiotile writer limes b^htly and ra- 
)udly over a topic. She wishes curi- 
ously to examine il in its opposing 
aspects. She forgets that the situa- 
tions and peculiar (jualities of the 
ilhiractcrs often demand that they 
should say little ; that they should 
repress the copious ebullitions of their 
ingenuity, and conceal their learning 
and more ^ elaborated wit. In the 
drama of** BoU in Campo,’* a (ilenc- 
ral is attended by bis wife to the 
Avars; and theii fbUoWs, in one scene, 
some very pointid and natural dia- 
logue, givfilg several very satirical 
'ind witty reasons why a .solduT 
should leave his wife behind. But, 
as the dialogue proceeds, the learnt*d 
and ingenious intellect of the noble 
luthor beeoims cxubi rant, in pour- 
ing forth reaboiis why the wife 
should become an inmate of the camp. 
In her copiousness, she destroys the 
pleasing impression she had already 
produced, and gives to her characters 
the weapons of sophhits, rather than 
those more uaual and less ingenious 
topics, which suit the object of their 
just introduction. The envied cha- 
racter, who is pitched upon to bear 
down all opposition, and to smooth 
and tran(]uillizc the eddies and op- 
lAosiug currents of this obstinate and 
doubtful discubsiun, tells his asto- 
nished and less erudite adversaries, 
that Bopspey and i t ermauicus carried 
their w!#ai tQ the field along with 
them that Alexander, amidst the 
toils occupations of' war, solaced 
him^f with society of bcveral 

well for Agamem- 
the other Urecian 
chi^^,dlldr wives had been with 
thf^ui at ^ siege of 'froy ; — that ooqi-^ 
fidetkegnd heroism arc inspired by 
their presence ; — and that there have' 
been women, who have led armies, 
and been intrepid and successful Ge- 
nerals. 

Several of the dramas of the noble 
writer, besides detacued characters, 
in nearly all of them, would seem to 
iiave been suggested by the ^culiar 
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be said at aSt iimei to present but 
one unchanging ai0ct^ and which 
have afixed^ undeviating place in the 
mind. The elements yvhich compose 
this peculiar range of characters 
cannot be said to illustrate any )>ar« 
ticular age. They are those passions 
and desires^-— those virtues and vi- 
ces,-— those abstract qualities and at- 
tributes, which exist, but slightly 
modiiicd, while, so to speak, the 
ocean of change rolls ceaselessly past, 
encroaching upon, and sweeping 
away, so much that seemed stable 
and pcrinanent. Such abstract alle- 
gorical personages seem, it is true, 
to move, and he epdued with abund- 
ant vitality ; but they reflect no liv- 
ing image in society ; they hold not 
up to us those crowds of singular and 
fantastic characters — those predomi- 
nant follies and usages — those singu- 
lar and amusing prejudices ; neither 
tlo they exhibit to us that grotesque 
and antique costume, or that pictu- 
resque and impressive air, which is 
poured with such a striking and vi- 
vid glow of colour over the mass of 
society, and which a great and finely 
observant poet, like the painter who 
perpetuates some singular and fair 
aspect of outward naturi', or some 
noble grace and energy of living at- 
titude, seizt's and coiiiincmorates, in 
all its moving and characteristic bus- 
tle and animation, before it sinks and 
disa]ipears for ever. 

The noble writer, in these compo- 
sitions, hail only to represent her 
numerous allegorical personages in 
^tua^ions fitted to shew their beauty 
or .deformity, — to contrive a few in- 
cidents of easy conception, ivhich 
should show, in a more striking and 
impressive %ht, the permanent fea- 
tures, flo to speak, of these simple, 
iincompounded humau qualities. In 
these more grave didactic dramas, 
the noble outhor finds ample, scope 
for that fancifully moralizing and 
philosophizing spirit which i^he pos- 
sessed* It is here that her wit may 
sport with general, rather than local 
and passing follies ; and that in the 
wide excursive field over which her 
fancy and ingenuity range, she is ena- 
bled to look at all times to the clear, 
permanent, and siinjde qualities of 
licr alicgoricul personages. She may 
here, in this more conliiied w'alk, will- 
ingly turn aside from those infinitely 


^ compoioiled and div^Qed qualities 
so wond^uUy blen^ nnd associa- 
ted ill liite character^ and w||^ sdv 
often, itt ^ iiuely attokiuiM’or 
gradOaUy di^pening tihatej ml the 
dramadc poiet with de- 

spair, while he attempts# adi^tuitely 
and powerfimy, to reveaiihem. 

W c do not, however, assuredly mean 
to hold up these more modern Mo- 
ralities as compositions of veiy high 
or undoubted excellence: we think 
the iinprcssions sought to be proilu- 
ced by such compositions, might liavi* 
been accomplished by a more beau- 
tiful and striking poetical progression 
and elucidation of incidents ; that 
much that is vicious in taste, redun- 
dant in expression, prolix in dialogue, 
and elaborately figurative in dis- 
course, might here nave been avoid- 
ed. Notwithstanding, however, tin 
general fastidiousness of our ( ritieal 
character, we must allow, that we 
have felt these compositions often di'- 
lightfiil and gratifying in the perusal 
They breathe, throughout, such i» 
noble and exhilarating morality, — 
they are so clear and unambiguous 
in their virtuous purpose, — thc‘> ex- 
patiate with so soothing and ani ma- 
ted a philosophy upon the varied ills 
and conditions of life, — they exhibit 
such just and i^anly conceptions ol 
the capacities of our nature, and of- 
ten such a strong blaze of light is 
thrown upon the graces or deformi- 
ties of the personages, that it is im- 
possible at times not to feel a thrill 
of delight, and to be satisfied of the 
masculine and richly diversiiied 
powers of the writer. In the portrai- 
ture of these allegorical personages, 
if the noble writer seldom, exhibits 
those rapid, energetic, and poetical 
strokes by which Bunyan, in his sa- 
cred allegory, gives at once, as it were, 
life to his ebaraciors ; we are yet gra- 
tified ofirn by traits of his soft, allu- 
ring ‘^implieii V of delineation, ciF his 
mellow colouring; and where the na- 
ture of the iticidents permits, and the 
curiously elaborate and subtle ingr- 
; nuity of tlie writer ha}>pily sleeps, 
the characters often rise into a sooth- 
ing and impressive strain of mora- 
lizing. We may, it ib true, often 
dcsiderali* more ehasLcIy poetical and 
impressive appeals, so apposite in the 
mouths of those wIjo stand, as it 
were, Bblbrr us, the living images et 
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tlitf virtues the passkms. We 
^nsjilbiitk^ire thkt tl|ie ind4ai;t|i trhidi 
ait mat to luctutii vivtttjr.fottii to 
a* wM.. Ijttalities a^d attributes^ 
h^dti^iaato elevated and inviting- 
l^fdetfieiiK^ in their selection^ aiul 
lliat, amidst the erowd of detarhed 
incident, some striking train should 
as^'innu a more ]'*'*cdoininant ascrii- 
dai.cy, and beget a more intense and 
c'xebiUve interest. ^W may oft**!! 
Irnillessly wish that the Lady Sans- 
|»aiiil, in her learned nithusiasm, 
uero less copiously fertile in her dis- 
courses, or more coirtctin her fanci- 
iid and elaborate scien tide allusions; 
that the Lady Kxaminaiion were less 
obtrusive with the glittering treasures 
of her philosophy ; that ‘‘ (iravc 
IVmperance” were less of a casuist ; 
that the Lady Conversation were not 
so odiously erratic and discursive ; 
and that poor Virtue were more care- 
lul and select in the thoicc of htr 
eoinpany. Yet, notwithstanding the 
numerous striking violations of iia- 
tun , of taste, and of truth of charac- 
t(r, wliieh these dramas display, the 
nnpression which they lca\e behind, 
although resulting from many scuan- 
ingly opposite and jarring iliuients, 
still ofttMi singularly blends and har- 
monizes in the sadsfactioii of its fi- 
nal result. The rich and profuse 
exuberance with which wc are pre- 
sented, even amidst its^ superfluity, is 
one ingredient of strong satisfaction. 
'J'lie fruits which hang in abundance 
around us may not, perlia])s, be all 
i qually richly nu llowed and dt licious 
to the taste, >et they gratify the sight, 
and add to the \ariely and gorgeous 
luxuriance of the scene. If tin* no- 
hli*’ writer seldom touches u])oii lliose 
loved recollections, those teiulir as- 
sociations, which make up the true 
elements of the j»athetic, — if we find 
her often seduced, and drawn avside 
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from the direct road to the heart, by 
the importunate calls of a wildly ex- 
cursive ingenuity, or the fantastic 
and obtrusive flowers of a false taste, 
still it must be allowed she has ac- 
complished much, although wc may 
lament she has not purely and legiti- 
mately accomplished more. 

tVe shall now present our rea- 
ders with some extracts from these 
long.forgotten and neglected dramas. 
It might bo easy to select jiassagcs 
to justify our most severe strictures. 
We shall rather^ however, follow the 
more acceptable task of giving seve- 
rJil scenes, which w’o deem chaiacter- 
istic of the diversified genius of the 
writer. have been averse from 
giving an outline of any of the al- 
legorical dramas, being satisfied it 
could be productive of very partial 
arid slender interest to our n-aders. 
Each figurative personage stands as 
it WTre, so much detached and apart 
— lie aficcts those around him so 
slightly by his movements — and his 
qualities arc so strongly and sigmli- 
caiuly indicated, by the few simi»lc, 
inartificial incidents, personal lo him- 
self, through which ho passes, that, 
the enumeration of the circuinstanccB 
upon which any of these dramas are 
founded, while they would disclose 
no finely-moving intricacy, or dc- 
velopcment of plot, w'ould only prove 
to our readers irksome and oppres- 
sive. 

The following scene appears to us 
highly beautiful. It is cnaracteris- 
tic of that pure and exalted morality, 
wdiich the noble writer often depicts 
with such a gravely chaatened and 
mellow colouring. The Lady Pro- 
curer is artfully attempting tosi'diu'c 
the Lady (Chastity from ner fidelity 
to her husband, Sir Henry Sage, 
intended as the allegorical represen- 
tative of Wisdom. * 


MATIUMOXIAL TlLOIjnLE.^PART 1st, 8CEKE 27tll. 

Procurer, — O, mad.nTi, he is most desjierately in love with your lady^lp*. 

Heaven, madam, he doth not hang bimself l>eforc 
Procurer , — M aitti, madam, it ia to bc feared he will do some violent ddtdiion him- 
self, unless you i>iiy liim. 

Chastity. — Is tu- m distress? 

Procunr — As nmeh a.s li)\e ran make him. 

How should 1 help him, madam? 

Procurer . — X(»lliing ran help him, but love’s returns in kind emhracements. 

Wt)uld you have me, a married wife, cMnhrace an amorous lover ? 
/'7'on/rcr.— .0, madam, styjpii pleasures arc sweet, «nd marriage is a cloak to hide 
love’s meetings. 

And (>m \t hide the sin from the gotls, and the f3l‘'chcH>d fiom inv hii’-' 



* W written hy the Lady 3farc%itmtdti af Jlfhacadje. C^ug- 

tMind, As well as flrtnn tho world ? But, let me tell 7 (Nb| the world is lighted as 
to iMirticulars, though blind as to the general. \ 

Frocurer,~^^¥idth^ madam, the gods easily paxdon BttiinLl faults, and hulbands 
dare not spy them, at least not to di\ ulge them : and the world censures all the virttttms 
as much as the wicked, and the chaste as much :is the wanton ; besid^ yoU IjSS ex- 
cusable, l>eing married to an ancient man. • 

C7n/f^}7y..Doth age deserve no love ? 

J^rofwr/’r— ’Faith little, for love wears out with time, and age wean otii of love ; 
and if you said you did J(>\c your husband, nobody would believe you ; for who can 
think, you, that are young and fair, can love a man that’s old ? 

Chafitiin * — By Heaven, I nc\ cr thought my husband old ! for he doth apivar to 
me to lie just al maturity, adorned with all the ginces. 

P/’Oewrer.— Solely you do not think his silver hair Apollo’.s locks ? 

ChasiUy . — No ; hut I thini them P.illa.s’s heail-piece. 

yVoewrrr.— Nor ran you think his hollow eyes, that’s sunk into his head, are ('va- 
pid’s golden arrows ? 

ChastUif . — No ; but I think them Minerva’s loom, which hatli intoru'caved several 
objeeth, making various and most curious wwks of Knowledge and of Wit, where 
•ludgment in the midst is placed, and IJiidcrstandiiig holders it. 

Piactfrcr.— .And cun you think his shoulders, Iient hy weak old age, arc Cupid’s bow ? 

VhuHiUy . — No ; but I can think it's like a bunk sw'elled out by Generosity, to bear 
Necessity’s burdens on ; or else a heap of noble deeds, r.iised by heroic actions, where- 
on Fume sits Jn triumph, and blows his puise abroad, tli.it all the w'Orld may hear it. 

Prnnnn . — I will never Iiclieve you can think the furrows in his face, ploughed up 
by Tiiue, as ^nlO()lll as waters be w'hen in a calm. 

ChnstUy. — No ; but i can think them tracks or paths made hy KxiiciKiice, In w hit h 
w:dk Prudence, Fortitude, Justice, and Tcinpcraiuc . and though you siiivc to make 
my husluind much older Ilian he is, yet 1 tielicvc, that neilhertimc iior age haNe powi i 
cuer him ; for, to my sight, his skin is ur smooth as light, his eyes as darting as Ajiollo’s 
beams, his body is as straight as Serzes* wand, able to (harm the youngest siie, and 
turn her all to love ; his strength is active, and bis s]>irits quick to carry aims, oi 
fight his enemies ; and for his brain, ’tiaj tfpially teinix'red, not burnt with heat, nor 
fnuen up with cold : nor are hi.^ siricws out of tune hy slackened nerves, hut just set 
to life’s harmony ; strength strings the chords, and health doth |:eep just time. 

Pf oruj ! ha ! ha! Sweet lady, your love Jiath made him a most heavenly 
creature. 

Foul devil, thiit seeks to corrupt the marriagr-bed with false dispraise 
and Halt eri I ig insinuations, carry ing fond love’s recommendations from ear to ear! 
Youth being credulous, they are soon received, w’hich you perceiving, strait strive to 
SOW' in tender lu-ails lo\e\s amorous passions, r*‘om whence adultery doth grow, and 
vicea do increase. You, a lady,— a bawd ! O tli'ii honour, the mark of nu nt. should 
Ik* placed on sucli base subjects as you are ! Begone ! such havids as yon, are not only 
able to disorder a piivate family, but to ruin a whole kingdom ; yr>u are worse than 
witf^es, and do more inisehief, \c. 

The following short rccncis beautiful, alihou^h somewhat too formal and 
elaborate. It is from the Drama of “ Nature's 'rhrec Daughters:” 

JVoldlisthno^’mJMy sweet mistress, vvlial i.^ the cause you loi'k so pale and melan- 
choly ? 

//{(If .*..1 hear you have forsaken me, and make love to another; which 1 no 
sooner heard, but shook w ith fear ; like to a tender plant blow ii hy a northern wind, 
wherewith my blood congealed with cold, tny thoughts grew sad, and gathered like 
lilaek clouds, which make my head hai^ down, my face all W'ltlieied, pale, and dry ; 
hut did 1 love, ns niany do, for person, not for mind, yoiii inconstancy would be a less 
crime; hut wcie your body as curious made as Nature’s skill could form you, and not 
a soul answ'erahlc, 1 might admire you, but not love you w-ith arloration as 1 do. 

ATotf/m/mo.— Fear not ; for a.<.ihy tongue unlocks my ear>, so it loci s up my heart 
from all thy sex Iml thee, and, us a cabinet, doth keep thy pu turi* there. 

grant my tongue may never rubi, bill move with word') as smoothed 
with oil, turned by the stungth of wit, eapy and free ! 

Dear mistress, banish this jealousy, it may in time corrupt pure love; 
and ho you confidcMt of my alTcction, as of your ow'ii virtue. 

A»u)r , — Yoiir kind wonls J will take for a .sulficient'stMl, and nc'cr doubt the bond 
tii.Ht love hath made. 
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Wv g^vc th0 Hallowing an an instance oi that grave and subdued pathob, 
tfmcli^witli conceit, in whi<dl the noble writer sonietiines nululgcb It is 
{ram the sttne drama wllk tha precc(hng extract Monsieur Phantasie 
liao Mm lUngerously wounded in the cause of his mistrcsb. 

wtU go fetch more help ukI chirur^uns. [f ilt 

am wounded more with thoughts of sorrow than with c)ppos ti\ 
suoul, utid s«jbh that death woold stnkc ini iti th^ aiiti*-, tint I might brt itht im I tsi 
thin , uffir up mv soul upon the altai ol thy brcabl, and }icld in} lifi a siuiiIkl unto 
tl)} fcnstanc\ 

>lf / /< fjioir lie Jl m — M ly tk ith exch ingi, md t ikt ni\ lift, th it is ustUbs to tht 
\ orld md spin, }our\, fur nohU ictipns to build 1 1 mit therton * 

PInntisK — I sjK d not so 

M I If funtfillt 11 )n — It inj words otfind }ou, in\ t mgut for (\cr shill ht dumb 
/Vof^/A/nc.— No , it IS >our wish oflinds, md ii )t y >ui words ; t ir tlu y jit imisu 
f my t irs, or like to drips of hiisnn |iourtd thtrun, to hi il ni\ woundul soul 
Mad Jion — If th il mv words could cuit jour wounds that bind, i.itiui ih m 
u mt ril speak til! mj Im ith wtre spent, no lip to form words with 

[ Shi 4 i r;n. 

7 / /7t//ur2r«—- Why do >ou wrep ^ 

M (1 Boh^To ste j m bind but if ifu bleed to death, I will wiip to dinth ; 
md as lil( issues through your wounds, si shall blc issue through inj ijes, uid 
di iwn it‘-clf 111 floods of tears 

/w/fi jc— .Forbear , let not the earth drink up those tears, those precious tears 
the ;ods th rsi iftir 

1 ho noble write I is not d(t ritd fiom intiodiicing into hor sicius that 
most nnrinnaj:< a.bh and ticklish oi iractcr tin ( lown, or Jester, — and as- 
nrtdly u think lur Clown not tho least line ntivt and fact tious im mlu t 
< I ’ns niotloy friUniity In the “ Matrimoni<il 1 rouble ’ we ha\e tlu lol 
lov ing sttnc 

Mt\ Sutfjrit -—What a t ublesoiru life is a mained life ’ Bless me, Heiien * who 
Mould niinv ^ 

[i niff Jiadhfy J ^itr at hi* tut r h 
/ )ol — What wouhJyou if \ou could get i husband •* ioi inuils long to be wiie , 
md wives long to be widows, th it they iniy marry igiin 

Sirtnh — 1 hat 18 , because maids do not know the vexations of rnarnigt, whieb 
wives do 

r<wl — ’Faith, women take a pleasure in licing \e\t, erost, lod in|und , for tlu o 
they hi\e i giound tor their anger, and itvenge is the swiebst md dean t cm 
idojmeiit they hive, or would wish to hive , ollurwisc thev would b( 4 ami idU 
with mt it , and, t » piovt it, wid ws an is e irue i md as industi i to marrj as 
muds, and all is, because they w uld be viU iiul ciost 

Stufflt —And are not men as desu ms iiid ha tj to mirrj as women ? 

1 uol — ^ es, those tint iK fcKil 

then jou should iiiirrj, it any woman would have you* 

/ o/— Such f lois IS I never, oi viiy seldi in iiiuiy , loi though WO are ehn^tcrud 
r » )ls, we wcreboin wise (wlui Hhei ii n w rebirii tools, but chnstemd wi ( ) 

I iieiring the name ot wise and u idiist iiiiliu^ men, so as they have only the nuiu 
) 111 not the wisdom th tiuth is wo i< 1 and i ther men are ii oluU 
Then wuimu au born wise, it i iliej tool men. 

7 >o/— Key, filth, 1)001 souls, tlu V ire toi the most p irt double-tooled } fllit, think- 
inp tliLj tool, and then in being lo( Ud 

In another s tnc the ^aint characters are thub introduced 

Siti^h — \^ hos dt ith IS eoimng ? 

/<w/ — \ours, iorany thing 1 know . wherefore take heed, foi, let me tell vou 
l)e Ith IS a rough f How , for he jiulls the soul out ol the bodj, ttb a bdrlKJ-ehirurgemi 
iloth a I )oth, sointiiirus with less pun, sometimes with more, but man v times 
DiMtli 1 ioiccd t ) t( ir the hudv, is a tooth-drawer te ira the jaw -bone, before he can 
pet It out 

Sin/i/( — Wh t iiistruinciits doth Death draw out the soul with ® 
loot — Sickness wounds, pissions, aceidcnts, end the like. 

SiH^h — But h >M c line DdJflli and jou so well ac(|uuiilcd 
/ it — Wi, in I ir ikiii, Ioi IK ith i id Ignorance are cou m-geimauft 
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Phys written ht/ the I^idy Mafik^hs ijf tfewca^e* llA«[r. 

.'Faith thou art rather knaic than a fool, and a knava Is nearer akin 
to life than death. 

The pas?safj;c we now give is much in the calin^ graceful, and ai^thing'' 
man nor of the noble author, when she fortunately forgets to formally 
and elaboiately fanciful. The Seigneur Valoroso bi^ng about to for 

the wars, his wife entreats that she may accompany him. 

Madam JantU,-^\ ennnot chusc Imt take it unkindly that you will go withtuit 
me; d6 jou mistrust n-y iillletion, t»r th;it I have not as much love for you as ll>e 
<icnerar« Lady hath for lur liusbaiul ? or do you desire to leave me, because you 
would take a mistress nlong with you — one lhal, jHirchance, hath more beauty tlinn 
you think me to huve, with wlioin you may securely and freely sit in your teni, 
»md gaze upon ; or one that hath more wit than I, whose sweet, smooth, and tlntUi- 
ing words may cliarm your liiougiits, and draw your soul out of your cars to mi 
ujion her Jij>s, or dancing Av.ih ilelight n[)on her tongue ? 

Srie^acat ro/rmvo.— rritliee, wife, l»c not jealous ; I vow to Heaven no other beam \ 
<*an attract my eyes but thine, nor any sound can please my bruin, but what lli\ 
I'htir] lung longue scuds in; — besides, I prize not what thy body is, but how ihv 
.soul’s adonii'd : thy virtue would make me think thee fair, although thou vertde- 
formeil ; and wittier far than Mercury, hadst thou Midas’.s ears : — but thou hast all 
tliat I'lr'M ".in wish of womankind, and that is the reason 1 will leave tliec safe at 
lionie ; »or 1 am loth to venture all my wciillh and happiness in Fortune’s incon- 
sUint bark, siiDcrnig iby tender youth and sex to lloat on the rough waves of chance, 
w'hcre daiigeis like to northern winds blow higli, and who can know but tliat fatal 
guests may come and overwhelm thee, and drown all my joys? wherefore, for my 
sake, kee[> thyself at home. 

Ahulam JantU»^\ shall oliey you ; but yet I think it were not w'cll 1 sbotdd h * 
a long time from you, and at a great distance. 

Sd^avar Vaknm.^X w'ill promise you, if I jicrceivc the war i.s like to be pn* 
longed, and that there be garrlson-towns so safe as \ou may securely li\e in, 1 wih 
.send for you, placing y(*u so where sometimes I may visit you. 

Madam Jaa/i/.— .Viay do not forget me so mu(‘h as to cancel your promise. 

St 'n* near VahnKUK — forget thee, .sweet? J should sooner forget life ; and if T 
do whibit I have memory, Heaven forget me ! i<c, ^ 

Tile concluding ])aKsugc in the following extract is fanciful and poetical 
1 1 is from the same Drama with the preceding extract, the Bell in Canipo.’ 

Jauh/ Victoria,^} must partake of your actions, and go along with you. 

JjOrd General. — What ! to the w'ars ? 

latdtf F/cfu; /(i.— To any place where you are. 

Lord General, — Uul, wife, you consider not, as that long marches, ill lodgings, 
much watching, cold nights, scorching days, hunger, and danger, are ill C(anpanioris 
for their acquaintunce displeases; ibeir coiivcrsation is rougli and rude, Ixr- 

too , boisterous for ladies. Your tcmlcr and strcnglliless constitutions cannot en- 
counter nor ghipplc therew itb. 

latdif Vic0ria , — ’Tis said that love overcomes all things : in your company, long 
marches wiU be but as a lireathing walk, the hard gi ound feel as a feather bed, ami 
the stormy sky' a spangled canopy, hot day.s n stove to cure cold agues, hunger ii'^ 
fasting days, or an eve to devotion, and danger is honour’s triumphant chariot. ■ - 
If 1 stay behind you, the very imagination of your danger will torture me ; siul 
drcaiiis will alight me; every little ntiise will .sound as your passing knell, and in> 
fearful mind will transform every object like as your pale ghost, Sv, 

In th0 same grave and mellowed strain of poclic fancy ia llic following . 
It is from the piece, “ The Comical Hash." 

^ JSjeap^inatiof/.^Come^ let us go abroad, for I love to refresh myself in the serene 
sir, taking the pleasure of every season, os when the returning sun spins golden 
Ijeams, which interwx-avc into the thinner air, as g<»i(len ilireads with .softer silk, 
maUng it like a mantle, rich and warm, which wnips the body of each creature in ; 
so, in summer, wdien lifl'erous w'inds do fan the sultry hertt ; then, in the Autumn, 
that’-s like a tem|)eratc bath, which is neither too hot mu too coM ; then, in the Win- 
ter, w hen freezing cold doth purge the air, as physic doth the body from most cor- 
rupt humours, and binds cacli loose dis.severed part. 

r<vwwrcr.--.The Winter will bind up your active lmib.‘^, and iiiimb your flesh, and 
make }'our spirits chill ; licsidcs, Winter doth bed-rid Nature ; a spiteful, mah- 
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ri{»us, and wicked fcawii) fbr It doth Btrive to destroy each several ihin};, and it ) ielth* 
iif>lliinf< good itself; besides, it doth iui|ui.suti many things, landing thian fast uith 
ic| I'hains, taking away their natural lilK*rty ; also, it doth not only frown aiul lowii* 
on Ihm height sun, making his light and dusky, but Winter doth untw i^t, and 
doth Upweave the sun’s bright g^den beams, and wind them on ilark bottoms - iS i. 

ThalbUowitig l>assagc from the piece of Wits (’abal/’ being a portion 
of dm* of those bialoguc Discourses ’ in wliich tin* noble author fr(.(|uenllv 
employs her. characters sjtortivcly, notwithstanding the uncouth roughiicss 
of the verse, is not devoid of beauty and fancy ; 

The Spring is drest in buds and blossoms snc'et, 

Cnisiiie — 7’hc Summer laughs until her cheeks look red. 
yV/v/v/o/.— The plenteou.s Autumn under our feet. 

7'mnquU The Winter shaking cold, is almost dcail. 

dll Spcuk„m<mijO on with the twelve months. 

ion.— •Fierce, furious March comes in with bended brows 
/f/'roic*— Commanding .storms and ttmijicsts to arise, 

A ///n'r/ir— Beating the trees and clouds, a.s if it meant 
l't^nu^^[orlp — To make them subject to bis tyrannies. 

Then billows A]iril, weeping for her buds, 

/'’/•ii/i— For fear rude March had all her young dcslnned ; 

/^’or/;on.— But when .she thought hei tears might rise to Hoods, 

< t'HSutc . — With bunbeams dried her eyes, his heat her joy’d. 

/ycrf.si/iY.— Then wanton May came full of amorous s|K>rts, 

Ttau(/. on.— Decking hersell' with gaudy colours gay, 

./rn/a/ion— And enlerliiining lovers ol all .sorts, 

/J(to'n — la pleaaire bhc <lolli pass hei time away. 

Siffxi fu'.^Thvw enters June, with fair and full fat face, 

VfuU’-iUoii/.^lU'i are bright, and clear as the noon sun ; 

////.— And ni her carriage hath a niaje.stii‘ grace, 

In Kquinoctial pace she walks, not run. 

But July's 8uUr\, hot, ambitious, proud, 
i'i'uwrc * — And in a fiery idiariot she tloih ride ; 

/•/(Vaz/ic.— When angry Is, she thundering speaks aloud, 

Tmmp y^cflcc.— Sheets lightning tlirough the clouds on eviTy side, 

Wc sliall now conclude our ox^ prevails upon Irt to a(bnini.sli i lo 

tracts from these singular coinposi- liiin poison. Sbe seeks, with an im- 

hons, with a scene from the “ Ma- placable and refined spirit of n vcnpi , 

trnnonial Trouble/' in which we re- the death of the Lady Inconstant, 

eo;';ni.se, in a diminished degree, some- who breathes ti»wards here the im- 

u'liat of that rude decisive vigour, passioned tenderness of a mistaken 

til' void of poetical einbellislnnent, passion. She is rt presented (it must 

w'huli We discover in the productions be owned with sonu* iraprobaMlity) 

«|f old I ley wood, and tlu* other early as so dee]»ly veiled beneath her miue 

framers of our diama. The de.sert- disguise, as to be uukubwn by Sir 

ed mistress of Sir Francis Inconstant, Francis ; and .she gradually bceonn. 

ineitetl by the violence of jealousy to him his intimate and coniidt mini 

.111(1 disappointiiR-nt, seeks the de- friend. Khe hasUais, with an eiigei 

Jruetion of her fortunate rival, the and triumphant Joy, to inform 

f^'idy Inconstant, the yonn.; wife of Francis of the fatal purpoiio of his 

i'lr Francis. Disgui.sed in inah* at- wife, that in this way bar hatid 

rire, she estranges and svduees her rival may fall the dread victHn of lii:» 

alfeetions front her husband, and vengeance. 

Sir h nni( is Inctvutanf ai $lck upon a couch ^ he In inff alone. 

Sii Francis This feigned sickness bhall serve as a snare to catcli m\ 

w ife*:j design. 

Enlct ihc Idubj JniomtanU 
J.atly Inconstant — My dear heart, how arc you ? 

Francis luconsttnt — X’ery sick ; so sick, a.s I fear Heaven dothenvy my happinev., 
md will part us by dealli. 

Ijuhf /«ro«4/a;//.~-'l’l)c forbid! 1 hope )('u. will li\i liO long, as to (town y»ui 
’ u’tuous life with age i j t.ai . 
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^ riayi writien by the Iduly MardU^^a Jffewcastlc. 

Francis Ineonstaut^O no ; I find my life draws towards an end, and death \\ ill 
he]>(irute U8 from each other ; but you bcitif^ young, wife, will soon Ibrget me, placing 
your love upon some other man, in wiiom all the rcmemfairance of me will be buried. 

iMdy JuconUant — IJear husband, sixab not so melancholy ; your words fetrikciuch'^ 
terror into my heart, as 1 cuiinot endure to hear them : 1 had rather death Should 
strike me f Imii you ; dear husband, chcei up v ourself; your disease is only melancholy ; 
wherefore take such nourishing things as may give your siiints strc9i|^b «lid life : 
shall I bring you a little burnt wine, to comfort your spirits, or some jelly brothj to 
strengthen your stomach ? - ‘ 

Francis Jm'onstunt If 30U please, wife. 

\LMdy Inconstant goes out. 

He atone. 

Francis Now for the {xiisoned draught. 

Unlit ihi I Mil y with a pot tin gn ofhioth, 

IjOdy hit 07»/i/a/..-..lIere, my dear heart, drink this. 

\ilc takes the porringer, and when it is in his hand, fo 
7 iscs and gocth io the ehatnher door, and iock* U 

Lady What mean }ou, husband, to lock the door ? 

Frarnis /;i(ons/aa/.— -IWrause none shill enter until the bioth lie thank, wife. 

|.S7n scents to is aj'raid, and di sites to go Jot th of the ihatnfn r^ht stays her. 

F ranch Imonsianf. — No, w'ife ! you must not go out, for 1 mean to nouiish jou 
with that broth that 3011 tvouJd have nourished me with. 

Lady Inconstant . — Why, hiisb.ind, I am not sick, I do not re(|uirc broth. 

Fratu IS Inconstant. — () 3’es, wife; your soul is sick, although 3 oui body is well, 
.md this broth may pel chance cure the one, although it kills the other; wherefore 
drink it. 

Lady I neonhtant*---^. v\ill not. 

Frauds huonstunt.^You shall ! and if 3*ou drink it not willingly, I will force it 
down your throat. 

hidy fneonstanf.--Dciir Imslinnd, spare me ! 

Franiis Inconstant. — Wh3, ] give you nothing hut that which you prepared foi 
me ; and if it weie giwKl for ino, il is good ti»r 3011. 

Lady Im ^v*iani. — Uo.ir husband, have mer<y on me, and I will confess my crimes. 

Francis //nows/r/w/.— No, wife ; no more mercy than you vnould have had on me, 
and therefore diink it. 

Lady Ineonsiant , — ’Tis (Kiison, husband. 

Fruncts Inconstant. — That is tlie rc^on you shall drink it, wife. 

Lady Inconstant — Dear huslauid, let me b‘vc but to repent my sins, which, like a 
black thick cloud, do coi er all niy soul. 

Francis Inconstant — This will be a suflicicn^ punishment; for if yon be [mnisbed 
in this world, you may escajie the punishment of the next. 

Lady Inconstant . — Good husband, consider youth, that is apt to run into errors, not 
beii^ guided with good counsel, as it ought. 

Francis Inconsiatit.-^I will consider nothing, and therefore drink it, or by Heaven 
1 will force you to it, and then fore linger not. 

[7Vic Lady ImonsUntt iaf,ts the tap, and then kneels, and 
lifts nj) hit tyts luwatds Ifiuvtn, and then prays, 

liody /neoMf font.— You gods, forgive me my crimes, and let this deadly draught 
purge clean my soul from bin ! 

I Shi dt iu/i t the poisoned Jn oth. 

/’'ranri# /aronrfaiif— Now , wife, have you 0113 .iiiioious desires to Monsieur Dis- 
guise ? 

I,ady /itco/fAfonf.— .No; the fire of ray unlawfril lo\c is quemhed. Heu\cn recciii 
iny soul I O husband, for^vc me ! 

I .S7<( ',inh s to the ground, ■ — />b f. 

Francis InconsianU-^Hal she is dead ; what hath m3 tunous ])assion done ? I was 
too sudden to crop her tender life so hastily, without nioiL strict examination ; for it 
w'us likely this spruce gallant rorrui»lcd her w'llh his uliuring looks, and smooth 
enticing words, which he knew' well how to apph : youth is eriHlulous, and w'oineii 
soon persuaded, and being joined in one, they easih arc oiirconic. I do re})ent. 

[//c xcalks a in/ n ot two rn a melancholy mute, 

t will 1 Cl cage myself of tho^c that were the cause. 
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But we now elode^^our esttrncts 
frum those siri^Iar compositions. 
Wothink it impossible, without some 
feelings of woiulcr and adnliration, 
to survey the varied motley crowd of 
fharucters the noble writer 

has ’orten so powerfully and vividly 
delineated^ jjn their few prominent 
(jualities, — to behold, so to speak, 
Miose no!)Ie forms, and graceful and 
eomiiianding attitudes, and not to 
lament that these sh(»uld often in 
part he withdrawn from our siglit, 
tty ail injudicious weight and ainpli- 
fnde of drapery, and the minute di*- 
Mces of a misplaced and excessive 
ornanient. We feel it difiicult to 
try these works by the allowTcl re- 
tpiisitcs of a particular standard, 
fliey are so various and dissimilar, 
in the elements of their coinjiosition, 
—the cliaraetiTs are introduced in 
Mich a motley ahundaiice, — they are 
so singularly and jiieturesquely con- 
iVoiited, and give out their likenesses 
by such radiant lights, and such deep 
.'ontrasted shades, — there is in them 
sueli a redundancy and fertility of 
topics — such crowds of images, rhe- 
torical, rather than poetical — such 
beautiful traits of allegory in her 
discourses, iu the manner of the 
old romance, — the dialogue displays 
such fertility of rcsSiirce, — it is so 
s])arkling with wit, and so pointed 
and barbed by innumerable touches 
of strong and vigorous irony and 
s.'itire, that, amidst the rich pano- 
ramic succession of scenes, w^e I’eel 
often reluctant to analyze iniimuly 
our strong satisfaction, or to inquire 
if it be of that kiml which ought pro- 
perly to flow from dramatic ])ro<iuc- 
tioiis. We seem, as it were, to sur- 
vi*y a' noble and majestic jiile, where 
the rules of architecture are seen in a 
thousand instances violated, — where 
columns, and domes, and arches, 
i.e('nt to rise in opposition and lios- 
ulity to ea<fli otlicr, yet where our 
wonder and admiration are carried 
along by the venerable and impres- 
sive beauty of the colhdivc mass, 
and where the felicitous aids and 
power of situation either throw a 
shade across the crowd of minor 
ddbrmities, or lend to tlicm, in their 
associated effect, a pictureFC[ue and 
irregular beauty. The reader, as we 
have already hinted, will not^ in these 
singular dramas, meet with those 
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penetrating, and, as it were, intuitive 
delineations of character, wliicli lay 
open, with a vivid reality , the intricate 
involutions of its mental folds ; — 1u' 
will not here be fascinated and en- 
tranced by that felicitous dramatic 
art, which exhibits the first faint 
shades of passion or aflectiou, gra- 
dually deepening amidst obstacles 
and excitements, and swelling to their 
last dark and disastrous hi ight; — 
he will not here be presented with 
the animated and picturesque cxlii- 
bition of former fashions, and hu- 
morous ami fantastic follies, acted 
amidst their interesting and fitting 
localities, and ]>assing before him iu 
all the gay colours of their antiijue 
and motley succession; — ho iluill 
not be here initiated into the 
and merry actings, in Dame Quick- 
ly*s tavern, in the East cheap ; — 
he shall not behold the* witty 
knight, amidst the tenderness ol Iiis 
amorous dalliance, or lu ar him di*- 
feuding the pleasures of us that 
are in the rearward of our youth 
neither, so to speak, sliall the readei, 
in these scenes, behold Ckiptain Boba- 
dil shunning poimlarity in the neat 
privacy*' of a water- carrii r's house, 
or listen to his eulogy of tobacco, 
especially your 'JVinidado,*’ the most 
“ sovereign and precious weed that 
ever the earth tendered to the use ol' 
man.” These Dramas do not ex- 
hibit the ])orLraiturc of the moving, 
and fantastic fashion, and varied ami 
gay aspect of the time. Jiiit there is 
ill them so much of tlie striking phi- 
losophy of life, — so much satire and 
wit, upon topics that never iMIcome 
old,— so discriminating an apprecia- 
tion of human pursuits,-H 5 ttcn true 
and fanciful illustrations of passion . 
and affections in their broad and re- 
ceived attributes, — such varied form 
of dialogue, and ])iquant and inge- 
nious discussion, — amlofteii sovencr- 
able a grace in tbe presentment of 
the allegorical personages, that they 
may be perused, we think, not merely 
for the purpose of an evanescent ami 
futile amusement, but with* high 
benefit and instruction. 

We feel, we confess, sonic tcndi r- 
ness for the numerous imperfections 
of a writer who appears, wdtli so 
resolved a spirit, to have relied on 
the fertility and resources of her own 
mind, and who, in the incidents of 
IT 
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her Dramas^ and the conception of 
her numerous characters, must stand 
free from every charge of plagiarism, 
or the most distant and disguised 
shade of imitation. To general read- 
ers we may safely promise, tliat, if 
the timid and obtrusive rhetoric, 
the elalmrate and perverse ingenuity, 
and the quaint illustration of the 
noble writer, may at times provoke 
a smile, they shall yet rise from the 
perusal of these singular dialogues 
delighted by excellencies, which, like 
the waters of an aged fountain, still 
sqparkle as pure and delicious as ever ; 
that they shall, it is probable, d(‘- 
rive from them new conceptions of 
the rich copiousness and energetic 
significancy and precision of their 
own language ; and that they shall 
feel impressed with a kindly rever- 
ence for the patient fortitude, and 
fincly-attnncd dispositions of the 
noble writer, who could, in such 
pleasing and dignified labours, be- 
guile her sorrows and regrets, and 
thus preserve in vigour the elevated, 
serene, and cheerful tone of her mind. 

There are, however, it is probable, 
many, who, from an affected delicacy 
and squeamish refinement of taste, 
may pcrha]»s close the volume with 
expressions of ridicule or contempt ; 
for it is, unhappily, one of the strik- 
ing characteristics of the age, to have 
a more lively perception of bli*inishes 
than a dee]) and impressive feeling 
of excellence?. To readers of this 
fastidious description, — who would, 
so to speak, desire to w^auder amidst 
no scenes but those of a magical and 
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surpassing beauty,-*who would force 
tlicir way through no rude thickets 
or difficult entanglements, or mount 
no rugged and arduous stee]>s, to lx 
blessed with the rich splendour of 
sudden bursts of lovely and dt^icious 
prospect, — who, in short, would 'de- 
mand that all plays should,' like thow 
of Shakespeare, speak, amidst every 
diversity of situation, the all-search- 
ing and subduing voice of Nature, or 
he knit together with the laborious 
ingenuity and felicitous concinnity 
of Jonson, we would, as emollients to 
their fanciful and peevish delicacy, 
address to them these unpretending 
and characteristic words of the noble 
waiter: “ Let my readers taste and 
feed of one play, and if they find ii 
unpleasant, or hard of digestion, lei 
them feed of no more ; but let them 
feed of other poetical dishes, drest 
by other poetical cooks, that may 
better please them ; for, as French 
cooks are accounted the best for cor- 
poral meats, so the (Irecks and Latins 
for poetical meats : but I am neither 
a Greek nor a Latin cook ; I cannot 
dress or cook after the fashions or 
fancies ; I never was hound ajrpren- 
tice to learning ; I am as ignorant of 
their arts and meats as of their 
persons and nqjtions ; I am like a 
plain, clcau> English cook-maid, tliat 
dresses meat rather wholesomely than 
luxuriously ; a roast capon withonl 
lard, a shoulder of mutton witli a 
sauce of capers and olivi s, a piece of 
boiled beef and turnips, and, for a 
desert, a plain applc-tart, or a i»ear 
pye.” M Aliens. 
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Never were accounts of a war more 
contradictory than those which have 
been circulated in Paris ever since 
the commencement of the Spanish 
affair. In the Government Journals, 
you are told of the triumphant pro- 
gress and rapturous reception of the 
French army — of tMfe encreasiiig 
strength of the soldieraof the Faith, 
--of desertion amongst the Constitu- 
tional troops — of the flight and ap- 
pniacliing capture or destruction of 
Mina-p-and of the war being almost 
terminated. On the other hand, read 
the Opposition Journals, and you will 
hear of tlie French army being cool- 
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ly received — of the Army of the Faith 
having no existence — of the ineffec- 
tual attacks upon St. Sebastian and 
Pampluna — of Mina's wise and suc- 
cessful warf'are — and of the strugglt* 
having been more tlian begun. So;nc 
of these statements are matters ol 
fact, among which it was impossi- 
ble, for sonic time, to distinguish 
whore lay the truth ; but latterly, 
the (Government Journals have so 
completely overshot the mark in 
speaking of Mina, that general dis- 
credit has been attached to all their 
statements. Almost every day vic- 
tories over Mina have been announ- 
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cvd by teicgrapbio desfAtclics ; every 
vietory is obtained without loss to 
tlii* French j each bulletin concluding 
uitli ** Nous iiavons ni tues ni bfes» 
M’S ri.'pcatedly Mina has been de- 
iilaretl .to be Burrounded, and certain 
to fall into the hands of his enemies ; 
hut, in the. next despatch, “ Mina 
a t r/uijifm VLcrveilleusrinent and 
if ilie numbers of Mina’s army said 
to have been killed and taken, since 
the commencement of tlie war, be 
Mimrned up, they will be found to 
exceed considerably the whole force 
]i(‘ was ever said to be possessed of : 
. 111(1 yet his army is admitted to be 
little diminished. No wonder, tlien, 
(bat these bulletins are laughed at, 
and that a general discredit lias been 
thrown upon all the statements of 
tlu‘ Government Journals, particular- 
ly since a new levy has been called 
Ibr, which is a sufficient proof, at least, 
that the Freneh soldiers are not in- 
vulnerable, however they may have 
been invincible. But indeed, in re- 
gard to IVIina, his dtdeat would be 
(iiHiiitely mure surpri.sing than his 
ucecss. 8aeli is the opinion we have 
J I card rejieatedly expressed by veteran 
officers, who smile, with equal mean- 
ing, at the promised destruction of 
Mina, as at tnc marejj^ of 1^,000 men 
from Madrid, to conquer the south of 
S[)aiii, and reduce the iiupregnable 
city of Gadiz. It is easy to iierceive 
at what a fearful odds an army must 
fight, however superior in numbers, 
ill a country of defiles and precipices 
Iviiown only to the enemy. It is in- 
deed very |K).ssLblc that Mina may 
retreat, and General Moncey ad- 
vance; but every such movement, in 
such a country, may he a retreat to 
\ ii‘toi'y, and an advance to dcstnic- 
(ion. In short, the Spaniard has all 
tile advantage which a complete 
Knowledge of tlie country gives liim, 
vvilliout being a los(?r from thesiipe- 
1 lority of his numbers. What effect 
tlie. greater success of the French 
unns might have upon public opinion 
It would be diiiicult to determine ; 
but certainly, since the commence- 
iiient of the war, that opinion has in 
no respect changed. Jt was then, 
and it is now, decidedly hostile to it ; 
with the single exc eption of the an- 
cient nobles, who hope, that if the 
rising spirit of liberty he crashed in 
• 'pain and dscwhcrc, the monarchy 


of France may revert to tlte state in 
which it was before the Revolution, 
when the army could be officered 
only by the nobles, and when that 
class claimed and received the pri- 
vileges and exemptions which con- 
spired, with other causes, to over- 
throw the Government. When we 
say that tlierc is but one opinion as 
to the inexpediency and absurdity of 
the war, wc do not, of course, mean to 
s))eak literally. We have already 
made one exception of the old no- 
blcsse. We might |)erhaps also ex- 
cept the ^eater part of the cler^ ; 
and it is liardly necessary to say, that 
nearly all those who, either by office 
or direct interest, look to the crown, 
may necessarily be presumed to suji- 
port, at least in appearance, that 
policy which tlie Government has 
adojited. Vet even among this class 
there are very many exceptions. Wc 
liuve ourselves h(*ard men high in 
the em]>loyment of Government, and 
looking higher, as well as officers of 
the Garde i^o/ya/c, express themsi'lvt's 
decidedly hostile to tlie war as a mat- 
ter of expediency. Tlie army na- 
turally wish for war ; but although 
they may probably prefer a wai 
against Spain to no war, yet tlu'y 
would prefer any other war to this. 
In the cause, they have no enthusiastic 
feeling of its expediency and neces- 
sity ; those who are capable of tliink- 
ing, think with the ma.ss of their 
compatriots. If successful, they 
perceive that they will reap but small 
honour in the eyes of their country- 
men : they know that little military 
glory can be aci^uired where the ene- 
my seldom, if ever, come to battle, 
but carry on that iiuerilla war, w hich 
they umlerstand so much better than 
their invaders, and in which there is 
much danger, without any of that re- 
nown which makes danger courted 
and deatli contemptible ; and, last of 
all, entering Spain with jirofesaed in- 
tentions of friendship, they well 
know that thev can expect no plun- 
der, where every one who has any 
thing is to be treated as a friend. 
These reasons make it sufficiently 
apparent that the war is less popular 
than perhaps a war ever was before 
in the eyes of an army. Two-thirds 
of the French army are composed of 
raw conscripts ; and what is there to 
overbalance, in the eyes of a conscript^ 
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the loss of homc^ the tearing asitn' 
(let of affections, and the prospect of 
tranquillity and comfort, unless it he 
the hope of honour and glory, and 
the love of gain ? They have all a 
something like conviction that they 
shall return to the homes of their 
fathers covered with laurels, and 
full of honour and riches. They had 
all such hopes during the wars of the 
Emperor ; for though his were the 
unjust wars of ambition and despo- 
tism, they had all tliat could recom- 
mend them in the eyes of a conscript. 
Their officers had but a few years 
since been conscripts like themselves ; 
even their Generals and Marshals 
hud made themselves what they were. 
Their Emperor had been a soldier of 
fortune, and they knew that their 
own plunder would be in proportion 
to the riches of tlic enemy. It is 
needless again to put the case in 
contrast. Wc do not state all this 
as matter of theory, though it is 
so obviously true, that no better 
foundation might be required ; but 
we state it from actual observation, 
and from the conversation of con- 
scripts themselves. The war is al- 
together unpopular ; it is a subject 
which seems to excite but little in- 
terest any way, especially since it has 
come to bo distinctly understood that 
fCngland will take no share in it. 
However much a national dislike to 
England may yet prevail in France, 
(and wc have rcjison to know that 
it is but little abated,) a war with 
{iritairi would bo a measure far from 
popular, because it would directly 
affect the mercantile interest. The 
opinion of that body was decidedly 
e xpressed, in regard to the Spanish 
war, before it was entered into. The 
cities of Kouen, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bourdeaux, the only four great 
and commercial cities in France, peti- 
tioned the Chambers, in strong terms, 
against the proposed attack upon 
Spain, 'fhesc petitions were signed by 
at least nine-tenths of the respect- 
able merchants; an* if such were 
their sentiments with regard to the 
Spanish war, as detrimental to com- 
merce, it is not difficult to perceive 
liow much more strongly they would 
feci in ease of a rupture with Eng- 
land. Wc have been constantly in 
the habit of attending on llie Pari- 
sian 'Change, and have had daily 
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opportunities of conversing with ma- 
ny of the {uiiicipal merchants, botli 
there and in private society, and 
have found them, without exception, 
hostile to war of every description. 
It is most devoutly to be wished, that 
England may not l)e forced from her 
neutrality ; and indeed, -aft we have 
already said, France has now no fears 
upon that score. Whatever the opi- 
nions of parties may be with regard to 
the merits of the present Administra- 
tion, or however much it is to be de- 
sired that the failure of the French 
may remain a memorable examph* o1 
unjust interference ; nevertlielcss, 
every lover of his country must re- 
joice that neutrality is preserved, 
which, to break, would be again to de- 
vote treasures which can ill be spa- 
red, and blood, more }>reeious still, to 
the maintenance of a theoretical prin- 
ciple, and to light the torch of war 
from the Danube to the Wolga. 

It is an important truth in the 
science of man, that opinion is fre- 
quently indicated by the most trif- 
ling things ; and of this truth then 
are daily illustrations regarding thr 
subject wc are upon. 'J'he Parisiati 
Boulevards present, as every one 
knows who has been there, a iiumer' 
ous and varicd^ssemblage of prints 
of all descriptions, and especially ol 
those which address themselves to 
the French passion for glory. Ac- 
cordingly, although the name and re- 
presentation of Napoleon are ])ro- 
scribed, prints of the French vic- 
tories, ill these their day.s ol' triumph , 
are cuirently exhibited, ami adiniring 
crowds never fail to testify, tliat lovi 
of glory is still the predominating 
pa.ssion. But thetje represen tatioii.s 
of French victory are not coniihed to 
the past ; tlierc are i'(‘]»resentalions oi 
various sorties from the diflereJit 
besieged garrisons rcjnilsed by tin 
bravery of the French — of MoTice> V 
successes in ilie Norili — of the entiy 
of the Frencli in to Madi id , Ikv. 'J'best 
are recent victorit's. at least said ti. 
be BO ; and if the cause were popular, 
or the victorie.s believed, they wouhl 
surely be more intiTesling tlian vic- 
tories twelve or liftn n years old, or 
the entry of the Frineh into capitals 
now in the possessitm of their legi- 
timate sovcri'igns. But these prints 
stand i,t]riregardcd ; haitlly any oin* 
looks at tluni, ei if they do, it 
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only to read the specious title, and 
walk on. On the contrary, Vre liad 
the (curiosity, tlie other day, to in- 
quire of a printsellcr, with whom we 
iiavc some ac<uiaintance, whicii of 
(he new prints he found the best sale 
for? After a few 8hrup;s, his reply 
was, Mina,. Sir Robert IVilson, and 
Ihillastcros ; and it is before these 
prints indeed, not before that of the 
Duke D'Angouleine, though habited 
in the garb of a soldier, and wreath- 
( cl with laurel, and his sword point- 
ing to the word Victory, that the 
ptissengers are arrested in groups. 

liut what is tlie actual state of 
things at present, and what arc the 
ultimate probabilities ? You at home 
cun judge as well as wc can abroad, 
both of the existing state of things, 
and of tile ultimate probabilities, as 
far as information is collected from 
the Journals. 1 1 is therefore chiefly 
of the opinion of the French that 
we can speak, both as derived from 
(heir own means of information at 
htniie, and existing appearances, and 
from the infor I nation of their friends 
in Spain. We ean assure our readers, 
that it created no little astonishment 
among tlie French politicians, to find, 
in their Journals, extracts from the 
New Times and the Courier, de- 
claring that the thulg was at an end. 
'Idle most determined of the. French 
f government Journals, such as the 
J utiTval ill's Dehats^ and the Dmijeim 
lilanc, never made such an assertion 
till after they had triumphantly co- 
pied it from the English papers ; 
and lately the statement has not 
hecu rcjicatud. The day after this 
assertion appeared, the Const ifutionel 
demanded some proof of it, and 
<\'ilinly enumerated a few of the rea- 
sons which induced them to differ in 
(jpinion from these English cham- 
pions of the French Cioveriimenl. 
Since the French army first entered 
Spain, St. Sebastian and J’uinphina 
Have been invested. Frequently it 
has been said, that, in the succeeding 
bulletin, then capture would assu- 
redly be announced ; yet things arc 
just as they Avere. Since the same 
period, (Jeiieial Moncry, with an 
army of from l i lo men, has 

hticii occupied, on the Fyienees, Avith 
Mina, and an anny oi not more than 
AOOO men. Vtt, notwithstanding 
many asscited viaeries, and often 


rc]>catcd assurances that Mina, re- 
duced to a state of weakness almost 
contemptible, Avas about to fall an 
easy prey into the liands of his ene- 
mies, he has not only defeated these 
expectations, but has now appeared 
before Barcelona with a combined 
forte of 7000 men. This city tlie 
French have invested, have had one 
sharp and doubtful action, and have 
made no progress. We say, a doubt- 
ful action, because never as yet, in 
any trucontre, has it been admitted 
that the French have suftcTfed any 
loss, or at least more than three or 
four ; but in this affair the French 
General confesses to a loss of 
killeil and wounded, and docs not 
state the enemy’s loss at more than 
150. In the interior, what has hap- 
pened ? The Duke D’Angouleme 
has indeed entered Madrid — no one 
op|)oscd him — and has dispatched 
lii,000 men to traverse the Avhole 
south of Spain, and take ('adiz ; anri 
the French Government, seeing this 
to be absurd, have ordered inon; 
troops to he raised and dispa tchi'd 
into Spain. What is there in all 
this to prove that the Avar is termi- 
nated ? The only one fact posi ti vel y 
favourable to the French, since th<‘ir 
arrival in Spain, is the declaration 
of Murillo ; but that declaration is 
an equivocal one. Monllo Avill Ixi 
guided in his future conduct by cir- 
cumstances. He is not, indeed, a man 
to trust to ; but lu' is a man Avbo 
will be guided by bis oavii interest, 
and evidently wishes only to staiul 
aloof, till he sees how the current 
sets in. 1 1 is currently reported, too, 
in Paris, that tlie Royal Duke will 
si»eedi]y return ; and tills report is 
believed. If it he true, k will aHbrd 
a sufiicient proof that , he at least 
does not consider the war as termi- 
nated. 

With regard to the internal state ol 
France, every tiling is at present ti au- 
quil. The reigning I’ainily enjoy imicb 
about the same coiisideraiion thc 7 
have enjoyed lor some years. Tliey 
are seldom talked of; and when the 
King passe> lUrongh the streets in bis 
carriage, which he docs every fiiu 
day, the greatiT majority of peison.s 
take off* tlicii hats rc.sp( etlully. We 
do not at all mean to assert that the 
French (iovciniiii lit is popiilai ; hut 
Ave must taii lidly .'3y, that (he dp- 
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position Journals of England have 
represented it as much more unpo* 
pular, and much feebler than it is. 
They have spoken much of disunion 
among the people. They have pre- 
dicted, tliat, on the first favourable 
occasion, the hostile opinions of the 
French towards it will manifest 
themselves openly ; that the present 
slate of things cannot long continue ; 
and, last of all, that the Spanish in- 
vasion will bring affairs to a crisis, 
destructive of the Hourboii dynasty. 
Now, all this, we Lake leave to say, 
is mere talk. Many opportunities 
have occurred when these hostile 
opinions might have been expressed, 
— occasions when the C Government 
have showed no want of determina- 
tion and strength, — and when the 
opinions of the people have merely 
effervesced a little, and subsided into 
perfect tranquillity. 1 1 may he a long 
time before another opportunity oc- 
cur so favourable for the expression 
of republican, or at least of anti-go- 
veriiuieiit o])inions, as the late afikir 
of Manuel. Yet nothing whatever 
has followed from this, nor was there 
even at the time the slightest appear- 
ance of any thing like open disaflec- 
tioii. The National (Guard are the 
respectable citizeus of Paris. A great 
deal has lu'en augured of them, from 
tile refusal of Sergeant Menur and 
Ills platoon to arrest the representa- 
tive of 1m Vendee; but that fact 
proved nothing, except that a few 
men, guided by a niomentary feeling, 
refused to be instrumental to an un- 
constitutional act, or to perform a 
service which was not a part of the 
duty of the National (Guard. But 
this is a very different thing from be- 
ing instrutiiental in any attempt to 
overthrow the Goverimieiit. Proba- 
bly three-fourths of them may be 
in llie Opposition, — probably three- 
loiirths of the city-horse of London 
are so loo : hut they have no interest 
wliatever to revolutionize ; and if 
this National Ciuard would sup])ort 
rhe Ciloverumeiit in case of any com- 


motion, which we firmly believe th(*y 
would do, because it would be their 
interest to do so — by whom is the 
revolutionary movement to be accom- 
])lished } We again repeat, that the 
French Government is just as ^cure 
as that of England, — the King nearly 
as popular, — the ministry, more so, — 
the ])eoplc decidedly less discontent- 
ed, because not feeling so severely 
the burden of taxation, — and the 
army more devoted to the Govern- 
ment, because more accustomed to 
look with api>robation upon mea- 
sures of force and oppression. Of 
late, some doubtful-enough acts have 
been committed in the way of prose- 
cution for libel, particularly in a prose- 
cution against tht* Pilot de iSV>/r, where 
the judgment delivereil was very in- 
consistent with any pretensions to 
freedom. The Journal was fnii to si* 
lence for Jovrieen days, a sentence al- 
together destructive of the liberty of 
the press, and punishing the public 
as well as the proprietor. The ob- 
ject of the Government is to dimi- 
nish the number of subscribers to Li- 
beral Journals ; but this sentence has 
been productive of no such effect, 
the whole subscribers to the Pilot 
dc Soir having agreed to take the 
Const! tutionel ii^Ueu of it, during 
these fourteen days. 

We shall make but one conclud- 
ing remark The strength of France 
is immense, and it will be shown, — 
the population is great,— poverty is 
Hide known, — the spirit of the people 
is martial at this moment, — the army 
pants to replace their somewhat tar- 
nished laurels with fresher garlands 
of victory, — and the Goveniinent will 
find, at no great distance of time, that 
it will be tlieir interest to give them 
an opportuiiit y of doing so. W e feel 
convinced that France cares little for 
all ihc ( lahinets of Kurope ; and we 
believe that she has no mrd of their 
counti nance, hut is fully adequate 
to curry on her own plans indepen- 
dently of them all. 

Pa/'is, I edit Jtdy 
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H Ai I , (IrOHil aliys*; ! far circling into space. 
All haiU tliou homeless, howling wilder- 
ness ! 

Va'iM would vvc trace thee with the march 
of mii\d, 

Tliou Icav’sl the lagging fancy far liehind. 
Krc yet from out thy mighty womb arose 
The hills, like giants starting from re- 
pose, 

riiy tide began to flow with that of time. 
And doom’d to roll upon its course sublime 
I'Vom land to land, from Pole to l*ole, 
HWiiy, 

I'ar as the empire of the night and day, 

I hit i I th’ Arch-angel stand on sea and 
shore. 

And sweai'i, that Time itself shall be no 
more ! 

A w'orld is ihinc ! beneath th}' billow's lie 
Mysterious realms, unset'o by mortal eye : 
Man treads the globe’s great heights — thy 
waters How 

O’er its green vales and central glens 
below ; 

Amidst whoso coral gioves and .siiidess 
cells, 

'I’lie sea-nymphs wander, and the mer- 
maid dw'ells ; 

Save when she soars, to hail the cv’iiing 
star. 

And on some rock to lure the mariner. 
To pour the siren song'tilong the waie 
'Phat wiles him onward to a w'at’ry grave ! 

Kelurning from the scenes where moun- 
tains bound, 

lake prison w'ulls, the landscape all a- 
round. 

How have I hail’d afar the pathless sea. 
And felt iny rising bosom breathe more 
free ! 

Hh ! then and there, as on the w ings of 
morn. 

To earth’s remotest shores in fancy borne. 
The soul, like captive eagle ’scap’d his 
chain, 

P'kuUs ill freedom <i’er the mighty main ! 

'Pliine are the distant isles, whose lonely 
strands 

Ne'er heard a passing sound of other 
* lands. 

Which list hut to the murmur of thy 
Hoods, 

And the w'ind’s night-song voicing all the 
W'oods, 

And hum of insects, and the hynm of 
birds, 

AVhose calls and far replies the only w<mls. 
Heard in their green and summer groves, 
that lie 

b^mbosom'd in the wastes of .■>ca'nud :>k>. 


And, oh t to Iiim w'ho, having tiled, hath 
found 

Iluw vain and worthless is tlie woild’s 
dull round, 

How sweet, nictliinks, were such a lonely 
isle. 

With one fair friend, and only one, to wile 
The hours away ; and, in tin* snlitude 
And gmleful gloom of some low wliispcr- 
ing w’ooil. 

Where crystal rills made music to the ear. 
And fed each stem a little how^’r to rear ; 
There, in secpiester’d vales and woodlands 
wild, 

llcgain once more the feelings of a child. 
Whose heart, untutor'd, hiith a sympathy 
E’en with the life that’s in a flow er or in.’c ; 
There, w hen the sun shed dow'ii his p.art- 
ing beam 

On silent sea, green hill, and glassy strenin. 
And soundsand odours jieojiled nil tlie aii^ 
A saeriliee of tierfunie and of pray’r, 
Ascending from the altar of the earth. 

To Him who breath’d all nature iido 
birth ; 

’Twerc sweet to list each lom ly suiunu i 
sigh 

Wafting a sw'cct and solemn harmony — 
Low varied sounds, but all of pensive toiu'. 
With w'hich the heart is tun’d in unison ; 
To mark, as day was lajising o’er the sea. 
The lung dim shadows stretching from 
the tree ; 

In silence fiointing to the flight of Time, 
Nor startling car and heart like ev’ning 
chime : 

Tw'O lovers, thus enshrin’d from every eye, 
I^eft to their early heart’s stjcieiy. 

In some such ocean Eden well might 
ilcem 

A Paradise restor’d— its joys no dream* 

And such arc thine, where varied race i 
dwxll. 

Though whence, or how they came, oh * 
who shall tell I 

For many a thousand niilea ftom evi-iy 
shore, 

Their secret places how could man explore, 
Without such deep, unerring instinct 
giv’n, 

As guides o’er distant seas the fow'ls of 
heaven ? 

Oh man !— from earliest moments of thy 
birth, 

Until thy form returns again to earth, 
Dotly and soul, lieginning, end of thee, 
Arc marvels all and midniglit mystery : 
And vain wx* seek to pierce that mighty 
cloud • 

That swathes iliee from the cradle to the 
shroud ! 
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In my last conniiunicatioii, 1 gave 
you some account of my entrance 
upon life, in the character of a coun- 
try beau, — with all the advantiigcs, 
however, resulting from that respect 
and impression of awe wliicli the pea- 
santry generally entertain lor classi- 
cal learning. 1 returned from the 
Thornhill l^air with empty pockets, 
ail aching heart, and a pretty distinct 
conviction, as iny landlady, Mrs Rob- 
son, expressed it, that “ I bad been 
inuekle better at haiiie." 1 felt that 
the road to true happiness certainly 
did not lie under a village cross, and 
that the riot, misrule, and turbu- 
lence, of a public market, were scarce- 
ly in keeping with the liiglier pur- 
suits of literature, wdth the illumin- 
ed pages of ancient wisdom, or even 
with the more grave doctrines of 
maternal morality. 1 sighed deep- 
ly, next morning, as 1 set out on my 
way to act the Master in my village 
school, and had not advanced far, 
when 1 was overtaken by the Dissent- 
ing Clergyman, with wdiosc classi- 
cal attainments 1 had formerly hc- 
eome acquainted. We fell into con- 
versation of a sober, and ultimately 
of a serious cast ; and ere we pari- 
ccl, vre agreed to meet again on the 
ensuing evening, by a certain den- 
head, well known to us both. I was 
fairly bit, hut knew it not ; J was 
struck in a inallcablc state, by the 
hammer of conversion, and, after a 
few interviews, I became quite out- 
rageously zealous in the new cause. 

I seeineu to myself to have spent my 
time, not only in an improper and 
unprofitalile, but even in a heathen- 
ish manner, from my infancy until 
now. In vain did my friend C. dis- 
sent, and argue, and ridicule ; in 
vain did my worthy mother recom- 
mend a trust in (lod, with a chi'crful 
and a grateful heart. All this ap- 
peared to me downright impiety and 
lukewarmness in religion. I attended 
tea parties at this Clergyman's house, 
where I encountered a whole coterie 
of converts. They all regarded me as 
an acquisition, and seemed extremely 
Interested in'my soul's welfare : with 
one of them 1 used to walk upon the 
banks of the Scar, and along the win- 
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ding course of the Shinncl, till wt- 
came into bodily contact, and.shc at 
last linked it most lovingly in ‘my 
arm ; but all our talk was of another 
state than this — of dreams we had en. 
dured or enjoyed, cither whilst ash^ejj 
or when hnwal awake — of bringing’ 
the heart ami the affections into sub- 
jection — ana of all that machinery . 
whereby the whole man may be sub- 
dued into subserviency to theDiviiu' 
Will. Yet wc were very unhappy 
under the finest cveninf^, and in tin- 
midst of the most inviting scenery : 
wc contrived to extract sorrow and 
lamentation from every thing , — wc 
were unworthy, — we were a blot and 
a blemish on the whole, — our hearts 
were like mushrooms, and our souls 
all over Icjuosy, — we seemed almost 
to smell of sulphur. In tliis state of 
mind, or soul, my landlady took me 
up ; she was zealous, and exceeding- 
ly bigotted, with as much of the vine- 
gar of temper as converted all the 
sweets of the blessed Gospel into 
sours, — all the fair blossoms of 
Christ’s Paradise into the court oi‘ 
Gosford Knight^a dank and dark 
recess of weeds and nuisances. ' In 
the company of Miss Jessie, for so 
was the Minister's daughter named. 
1 had at least one tie to life and 
duty ; I had the presence and occa- 
sional smile of a very lovely girl 
conslanlly before me. Biitwitli Mrs 
Robson, religion appeared in the at- 
titude and character of a Gorgon, 
holding in one hand tlie cat-o'-ten- 
tails of the commandnjents, and in 
the other a pair of gospel jiiiicei's, to 
clip, and pinch, and squeeze into spi- 
ntual shape and measure, jioor rc])- 
tile sinners withal. This woman 
lent me good books, as she termed 
them ; made me acquainted with the 
Fourfohl State, and the Glimpse 
of Glory ; had me provided with a 
Crook in my Lot, and di<l not rest 
till 1 was ill posst'ssioii of the Afflict- 
ed Man's Companion. At home, 
lliercfore, 1 had to contend with 
principalities and powers in the shape 
of blue devils, which Mrs Robson 
never failed toconj ur e up ; and abroad, 
I was m^t with question upon ques- 
tion respecting my spiritual advance- 
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iiK'iit^ till 1 became alisdlutely In snne. 

I liavc fallen down at the school-door, 
;(!> 1 tinishe<l my daily task, and 
thanked iny Maker that 1 had escaped 
from the house without having the 
nH>r tunpbled over my head ; and wdien 
ilu‘ fit came ujion me suddenly, even 
tiie lit of devotion, neither dub nor 
nnn* could prevent me from pro- 
pitiating my person, in prosecution of 
iny oblations. 1 begun to consider 
(•very event which took place, even 
the most trifling, as having a manifest 
relation to me and my spiritual con- 
dition. 1 went to bed one evening, 
without saying so long a prayer as 
usual, and could not sleep from the 
movements of a mouse, which, du- 
ring the night, had eaten half-way 
through rny night-ca]) strings, in- 
stead of getting my greasy head-dress 
washed. 1 ini])uted the conduct of the 
mouse to a mission in my service, and 
prolonged my prayers accordingly. 
When I looked out of a morning, 
and repaired, as my custom was, to 
wash my face and liands in the brook 
wliieh ran past the garden-wall, I 
was sure to see anger or admonition 
iti clouds and aspects of sky ; and, 
'.houhl 1 happen to sneeze at my 
breakfast, or stumble on my way to- 
wards school, it was meant to be 
noticed — there was a special and a 
jiarticular Providence in all this. 

^Vhen I looked about me, too, in 
ilie world, 1 felt as if 1 were the 
only |>erson ahsoluielp in a way of 
,;dvatioii. My grandmother, whom 
I scarcely recollected, and whom I 
used to hear, whilst I was a child, 
repeating some passages from Tate’s 
i'ranslations of Ovid’s Epistles, had 
assuredly, in iny apprehension, gone 
to 'J ophet. My aunts were unques- 
tionably lost, for they attended the 
iOstahlished Church, and were much 
taken up about their daily bread. 
My mother was in danger of the 
Judgment, for she sung me nursery 
<ongs, and told me idle tales, whilst 
qtiite a boy. 1 consulted Mrs Rob- 
.^on upon this latter subject, which 
vvxed me much, out she shook her 
1 \ ead. 1 referred the subject to iT essie, 
and she proposed a conversion, as the 
only possible method of saving my 
mother. 

So to it wc went, she and I, for 
we did not admit Mrs Robspn into 
uiir plans. 1 remember it was upon 
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the afternoon of a Saturday that 
Jessie calleil ujwn me at the dismis- 
sal of my school, and away we went. 
We walked four miles in less than an 
hour, and were upon my mother as 
she was preparinghcr supper potatoes. 

1 shall never forget the mixed im- 
pression of affection and regret, sor- 
row and delight, which 1 experi- 
enced wliilst advancing upon the se- 
rene and kindly countenance of my 
only surviving parent. All, in fact, 
seemed so right ; yet all I could not 
hut know, was wrong : all appeared 
to indicate peace and holy relianct ' ; 
though she had not as yet, to iny 
certain knowledge, experienced the 
new birth ; nor had she ever known 
one throw, such as Jessie and 1 spoke 
and often meditated aliout. tFessic* 
took her scat on the one side of the 
hre, and 1 mine upon the othc)’, 
whilst my mother sat betwuxt us. 
In these circumstances, it ivas dif- 
ficult for her to effect an escape from 
us ; and as time was precious, and 
the embassy important, I broke 
ground first, by asking distinctly, if 
my mother had any assurance of her 
soul’s eternal welfare Her answer, 
after looking at me for a little with 
the most kindly and affectionate ex- 
pression of countenance, was at onct^ 
impressive and silencing : “ My soul, 
as well as my body, and a’ that con- 
cerns me, is in the hands of a kintt 
and a merciful Saviour, and then* 
I'm weel content to leave them." 1 
thought this answer was pretty satis- 
factory ; hut, upon looking towards 
iny female companion in the miasion, 
1 found that all was not yer Hght, 
and that something more itittst be 
attempted ; so I gave out, and Jessie 
struck in, with a query upon tlu* 
new birth. My mother had boriK? 
with me, I was her boy, her only 
child, and her heart was in my wel- 
fare; but she regarded Jessie as an 
iiripertinent busy-body, who ha<l no 
manner of business with her con- 
cerns. So she replied, in a firm tone 
of voice, and with an air of indepen- 
dence which was quite natural to 
her, ** 'l>eed, lass, be thou wlia 
thou wilt, I neither ken nor care ; 
hut my best advice to thee is, to gae 
tliy ways hatne, and mind thy ain 
aflfairs, and no trouble tliysel* o’er 
niiltkle about ‘ new births.’ Moiiy a 
wiRess thing has had cause to re- 
X 
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pent rinning about the country yuV 
young chiels, and nae protection but 
their oin self-sufficiency, and iiac er- 
rand that will justify the risk." 

In a word, wc departed; Jessie and 
I leaving my mother where we found 
her, only much troubled on my ac- 
count. “ Tak' care o* tliysel/ bairn,*' 
she said to me, in sliaking hands at 
parting ; thae religious lassie sarc 
kittle cattle, and tliou inayst aiblins 
be led a dance yet, which a* thy 
future days may never be able to 
repair." And, surely, if ever a wo- 
man had the gift of prophecy, that 
very night it was my own mother, — 
there, where 1 still see her, standing 
at her own door-step, and with a 
tear rising into her eye, bidding me 
‘‘ good-night /J>r the jrresent for, 
soon after I had passed the milestone 
crag, and somewhere about the bot- 
tom of the town clcuch, we sat down 
together, to lament my mother’s lost 
condition, upon a green bank, and 
beneath the cover of a tuft of long 
rushes. 'Fhe evening was beautiful, 
—the air was warm, — the birds sung, 
-—the water murmured in stream, 
and rippled past. I never saw Jessie 
look half so charming. And then 
she clung so near to me, and seem- 
ed so earnest about my mother. It 
WPS so kind in Jessie, so disiiiterest- 
Ofl, so very, very mpeh like a true 
(’hristian, that I could not help 
throwing iny arms around her waist, 
just by way of acknowledgment of 
her great and incalculable bcuevo- 
lence. ** My mother ! oh, my poor 
motl^!" sighed 1. She looked in 
my fMe; her whole frame heaved, 
and suddenly became quite nerve- 
less and limber ; she sunk absolute- 
ly dead into nay arms, and— 

Thou art no safe in sic company, 
Tam," interposed the well-known 
voice of my mother, who had follow- 
ed us, either from accident or design, 
to this spot. The lassie is no to 
be trusted, and thou thyself art on 
the very brink of pewlition. Ply ! 
oh, fly f whilst thou hast the power 
and tlie inclination, — by-and-by, 
tlion shalt liave neither the t'ane nor 
the t'ither." 1 started as if from a 
dream, and leaving my mother and 
Jessie to settle matters betwixt them, 

1 ran home all the w'ay, as if I had 
been pursued by a tliousand devils. 

Now, courteous reader, now that 


I have let thee fully and fairly int<» 
the circumstances and facts of t)ie 
case, as it actually stands rcgistcrcti 
in the tablet of my memory, do not . 
in (iod'sname, be after looking wise, 
or serious, or particularly knowing 
upon the occasion. 1 know as Hvell 
as thou dost the value of true godli- 
ness and sincerity in religion ; 1 know 
as well as thou dost that there are 
many pious individnals, who do not 
run up and down the country on mis- 
sions of conversion, but who ernplo} 
their spare time, and such talents as 
CJod has eiurustefl them withal, in vi- 
siting the fatlierli ss and the widow in 
their affliction, and in keeping their 
own souls under projMjr discipline — in 
other words, in keeping tbc'inselves 
unspotted from the world ; and when 
1 meet with characters of this cast, 
in the dress of women, and in the 
hey-day of youth and beauty, 1 am 
inclined to take off my hat, — so near 
does my respect amount to reverence. 
But it is not of the reality, but of the 
semblance, — notof the substance, but 
of the shadow, — not of the rightly 
done but of the overdone, in this 
matter that I'm discoursing. And if 
young ladies, for exam pie, will step, as 
many do at present, out oftheir Ki)here 
of duty and 

not only nnsex, but unchristianize 
themselves, by rendering tliemsclvi s 
public characters, by coming ont 
into view, and by displaying a mas- 
culine courage in convincing and 
converting sinners, why, I say, the y 
are proper objects of ridicule. A 
Bishop’s hat, or a Arson’s wig, are 
not naturally ridiculous, — but when 
you sec them placed on the brows, 
or fixed on the teinj)les of children, 
it is then that the combination ex- 
cites mirth and laughter. You may 
as well forbid me to laugh at a Kil- 
marnock night-cap adjusted to tin* 
temple of a monkey, as to stand un- 
moved, by scorn, or pity, or both, 
whilst a young lady, it may be ol 
quality, walks home from a praying- 
meeting arm-in-arm with a labour- 
ing mechanic. The world ought to 
know that such things arc going for- 
ward pretty generally at this hour, 
and that the shafts of ridicule are 
laid to a tliousand strings, and are 
ready to be discharged, in full volley, 
upon the heads of the guilty. And the 
party concerned, (for a most powerful 
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party tlicy have hecoiue,) ought to be 
inUmtiiedy tliat they are not unnoti- 
ced, and shall not escape^ God ivot^ 
without their reward. 

Duiitig the continuance of this re- 
ligioiia* niania^ for such undeniably 
it w'as, I began to neglect iny school 
duties. 'J’he classics no longer re- 
tained tlieir influence over me, and 
1 laid aside, in teaching, Horace and 
Virgil, for Huclianan's Psalms and 
the Sacred Dialogues. 1 even con- 
templated an cJTjwr^'ula edit in of the 
classics, and have iny copy of Ho- 
race still by me, whicli 1 mangled 
most manfully for that purpose. A 
circumstance, however, which occur- 
r<'d soon after this, (taken in connec- 
tion with that which has been al- 
rt'ady stated,) servcfl at last to open 
iny eyes, and to restore me to my 
sound senses again. 

Tliere was an annual sacrament 
held at the liritlge, near the con- 
fluence of the Scar and the Shinncl. 
To this, as to a public market, peo- 
ple flocked from the Mills of Oastle- 
toii to the Praes of the Doon — from 
tlie Falls of (Jlyde to the Rinns of 
(ialloway. Mr Farley, the head 
and leader of the Caineronian, or 
MacMillan Party, was, on this occa- 
sion, to lead tne^<(devotion on the 
forenoon, and the clergyman to whom 

I owed my conversion was to officiate 
on the after-part of the day. In or- 
der to secure a convenient seat in the 
vicinity of the tent, I went over and 
spent the night preceding the sacra- 
mental Sabbath with Jessie’s father. 

I I was a night of sore discipline and 
inueh spiritual travel. ^Ve were en- 
gaged in exercise from nightfall till 
twelve, when we w'cre at last per- 
mitted to retire to our private devo- 
tion, previous to our bedding. On 
this occasion, Jessie and 1 did not 
come into contact ; she seemed shy 
and quite distant, and caused me to 
feel as if 1 had actually done her 
sAinc serious injury, or attempted it, 
at least. Now, 1 did not take this 
kindly of Jessie, considering all 
things, for she had met iny blaudish- 
nu^nts at least half way, and had oc- 
casioned my becoming exceedingly 
displeased with, and alarmed about 
myself. On the following morning 
we all met in the little parlour, which 
4ivrrlooks the Scar, to breakfast. Yet, 
in saying wc ull met, I . am so far 
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incorrect, as to have omitted stating, 
that Mr Farley was long absent, 
which occasioned at last great specu- 
lation. Some hinted, that probably 
his over-night, or inoruiug devo- 
tions, had Imn unusually prolonged ; 
— others suggested the possibility of 
bis being engaged in a due prepara- 
tion, by means of study, for the la- 
bours of the day ; — whilst a third 
opinion seemed to point, in a certain 
fearful and indeterminate manner, 
towards some sudden ailment, or lit, 
under which he might still be lying, 
altogether incapacitated from making 
his appearance. This last frurinise 
was upon the point of introducing a 
deputation of investigation and in- 
quiry into his apartment, when the 
door of his bed-room opened, and he 
advanced, with a squalid counte- 
nance, a}id a person at variance with 
<leccncy and decoration, into the pub- 
lic room. In fact, he could scarct*- 
ly articulate. Some thought of pal- 
sy, some of apoplexy, and others of 
a divine afflatus, or spiritual com- 
munication. This lust sunnise was 
strengthened by his own declaraLiun, 
that he had endured great trials, and 
much labour during the night, in 
“ wrestling with the enemy,” which 
in fact turned out, as was aRer wards 
discovcretl, to be the case, only the ene- 
my with which lie had been dooint ti 
to contend, like him of Two Sticks, 
ascended from a bottle, and had 
been found amidst the recesses of 
Glenwhargan. This discovery did 
not, however, excite so much sur- 
irise as 1 had anticipated ; and Far- 
ey mounted the tent -ladder, or 
stair, at ten o’clock precudy^ fully 
charged with doctrine, and amidst a 
stare, and a rustle, and a cough, of 
congratulation and welcoidifig, from 
upwards of five thooaand peoide. 
His “action-sermon” continued from 
ten A. M. to three r. m., and the 
stars were up, and visible, in the 
dark and deep blue of the cast, 
ere we purted for the intermission. 
During this long address, two-thirds 
of which consisted of coughing, 
spitting, and throat-clearing, many 
slept, seme snored ; and the dogs, 
a somewhat numerous dass, either 
met in dalliance, or in Highland 
feud and noisy battlement. Ever and 
anon squads of la<ls and lasses reti- 
red to some adjoining ale-houses for 
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reft’cslimcnt, whilst the linns of the 
Scar^ hard hy, were peopled, through 
all their bushy and precipitous 
banks, with old people, (women 
principally,) whose voice ascended 
in groans, and exclamations, and au- 
dible prayer. It was not a little 
striking, to observe the effect of some 
pithy and searching passages in the 
sermon, upon such of the congrega- 
tion as were really alive to the occa- 
sion and subject. They sprung sud- 
denly to their feet, — looked earnest- 
ly at the Bjieaker, — sigbetl from time 
to time, — whilst their lips moved, 
and they audibly followed out the 
words and sentences of the Minister. 
At the same time, instances of a mi- 
serable defection were not a-wanting 
even amongst the elders of the con- 
gregation. One, whose nose was of 
no ordinary bore and protuberance, 
slept, and sounded his horn so voci- 
ferously, that he drew towards him 
the attention of a whole bevy of dogs, 
each one of which smelt at the car- 
nation of his proboscis, and, after the 
customary salutation, passed in suc- 
cession by. When the table-service 
began, this official was a-wanting, 
and a deputation was seen striding 
over, and zig-zaging amongst the 
multitude, with the view of rousing 
him to a discharge of his more sacred 
duties, i shall never forget the fen- 
cing, as it is called, of the tables. 
Farley valued himself, and was valu- 
eil very highly upon this head ; and 
truly he went to work like a man, or 
rather like a madman, debarring from 
tliat table, spread, and stretching out 
before him on the green sod all em- 
perors, kings, and potentates on earth; 
and, in particular, tliat man" who 
sits upon the tlironc of these lands, 
and is omnmonly styled King Cleorge, 
the “ thir4 of that name.” Then we 
had an enumeration of place-holders 
and i^ensioners under Government, 
which terminated in gaugers, stamp- 
sellers, and tax-gatherers, of all sorts 
and sizes. The Kirk of Scotland, and 
the lady who sitteth upon many wa- 
ters, did not escape being classed, in 
respect of anathema, with profane 
swearers, sabbath .breakers, and de- 
spisers of God's holy ordinances. The 
tirade ended at last, after an hour's 
continuance in a' direct reference to 
•minced oaths and covered profani- 
ties— such as ** blood and wounds,” 


— (meaning those of Christ !) con- 
science — faith— hai th — losh — gosh 
— and loving onto! Having thus 
bundled up king and peasant, empe- 
ror and cottager, into one wisp of de- 
struction, it was tossed or pitched 
directly into T artarus, without appeal 
or protestation. Mr Parley's first 
table was likewise unique — ^it was 
truly stii generis ; for whilst the in- 
tending communicants, terrified by 
his threatening, refused to come for- 
ward and to fill up the space, the 
elders were seen dragging them from 
their grass-seats, and pushing them 
on towards the empty benches. And 
again, when a rush was made, as ii 
by some sudden impulse and influ- 
ence, towards the table, there not iin- 
frequently occurred,iii the midst of it, 
some discouraging annunciation from 
the mouth of the speaker, which 
undid all, and made many retire to 
their former stations. These two 
streams or currents were constantly 
found encountering each other, and 
causing confusion in no ordinary de- 
gree. At last the table was complete- 
ly filled, and Farley proceeded to the 
usual address : My brethren,” said 
be, (for the words are too deeply im- 
pressed upon my memory ever to be 
forgotten, ) “ Myfbrethren, unto what 
shall 1 liken you .even now, there 
where you sit ? are ye not like unto 
a byng of frosted potatoes — somcy yea 
many of you, are entirely spoiled, and 
are not only useless in yourselves, but 
hurtful and offensive to all around 
you ? Separate ye — separate ye — else 
ye will become one mass of jiutrefac- 
tiou — a mere lump of moral corrup- 
tion, in which neither tiod nor man 
can find any delight.” It is neces- 
sary to observe, upon this extraordi- 
nary exordium, that the potatoes, 
which had h(’cn ])itte(l in the fields 
during the previous harvest, had, 
upon examination in the spring, 
been found completely spoileil, and 
that most of his hearers had already 
been up to the elbows in the com- 
parison made use of. 

As the tabic-service went for- 
ward, there was a constant agitation 
and commotion, occasioned by the 
egress of those who were cither has- 
tening to the adjoining linns, to pour 
out their hearts in loud and vocifer- 
ous praye^r, or hy others who were 
ill piu::juit of bodily refreshment in 
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the Acljoiiiing hamlets^ wUich were all 
converted into ale-houses for “ the 
uceasi on/* The sun had set behind the 
t oiiical summit of Tyroii-doon. The 
liazy, gausy mist, had gradually set- 
tled (ibwn upon the Shinncl and the 
Scar ; the clouds had backed towards 
the horizon*, and settled into a bor- 
der of solid black, or, having stretch- 
ed out and attenuated over head, had 
gradually formed into a Noah*s Ark. 
The swellings of the Scar, like those 
of .Iordan, were heard, at intervals, 
breaking boldly and audibly through 
the coiiiinixture and confusion of 
preaching, prayer, psalm-singing, and 
groanings unutterable, — when, on a 
sudden, a scream issued from the 
depth of the adjoining linn, and a 
)>lash was heard, as if a part of the 
<»vi'rhanging rock had been precipi- 
tated into the abyss beneath. There 
was a rusli of anxious alarm and 
iruiuiry towards the spot, when a 
plaid and silk bonnet were seen tilt* 
ing over the stream-bead, and mak- 
ing their way into the ffullf/ below. 
U was evident to all that a female 
must have tumbled from the precipi- 
tous bank into the water, and was, in 
all probability, at that inumcnt ac- 
tually jierishing. Being young and 
resolute, I rusheij^ forward, threw 
myself from one pendulous twig or 
branch to another, till 1 actually 
liniig over the pool fium which the 
bonnet and plaid had just escaped, 
f looked upon the dark and inky 
water, but the foam-bells floated past, 
or melted down in smoothness and 
qui(*tude, and there was not even a 
ruflle on the flood, to indicate the 
presence of any living thing beneath 
the. surface. I began to think that 
I had mistaken the spot, and was in 
the act of swinging myself back- 
wards to the point from which 1 had 
so rapidly descended, when a water- 
flog dashed into the very centre of 
the gullet, and, diving twice, at last 
aVuse with the skirt of a woman's 
petticoat in its mouth. To assist 
ill is sagacious a?id useful animal in 
his efforts, and to drag ashore a body 
apparently destitute of life, was tlie 
work of an instant ; but to restore 
animation, by means of hot blankets, 
salt-rubbing, and tlic emptying of 
water from the .stomach, was a more 
tt^ious, and even diflicult task ; and 
it was not till some hours after, that 


I discovcretl my own landlady, Mrs 
Hobson, in the person of this unfor- 
tunate individual. Mr Farley had 
impressed Mrs Hobson's feelings in 
a manner altogether unprecedented, 
during the above first table-service, 
and whilst she was endeavouring to 
“ pour out her soul,** as she express- 
ed it, on the brad-head of the linn, 
somehow or other the foundation 
gave way, or she slipt over — and the 
catastrophe followed, of which slie 
remembered nothing. 

The afternoon, or rather the mid- 
night service, at last commenced, for 
it was nine o'clock when we were 
summoned into the preaching-field. 
The moon, by this time, had ascend- 
ed, broad and darkly- visaged, from 
Loch-£tterick, — the hills and green 
valleys lay ample and far-stretehiiig 
beneath her milky influence. J t was, 
in .short, a lovely evening, and only 
encrcased in loveliness by the effect 
of psalm-singing and tent- worship, 
on the extremity of a gentle declivi- 
ty, and under the sublime canopy ol 
heaven. 1 entered through the gate- 
way into the field, in company with 
Jessie, whose father was about to 
officiate. Wc took our scat imine- 
niately beneath the tent, and 1 al- 
most felt myself ri'conciled to Jessie, 
and to the religious tc'ncts for which 
she possessed so much zeal, when I 
observed her somewhat intimate in 
the way of band-communication with 
a young man, one of the iicigbbonr- 
ing farmers, who chanced to be of 
the party. 1 could scarcely believe 
iny eyes, but it appeared to me, 
that, wdulst he sat next her, on the 
side opposite to me, be contrivi d to 
thrust his band into her la]), and 
there establish an interview with a 
whole bunch of female fingers. 'Hiere 
was a cloak on the one hand, and a 
plaid, or maud, on the o^er ; and 
under such a profusion of drapery, 
it was difficult to see or understand, 
distinctly, how matters went on ; 
but I could hear Jessie sigh deeply,— * 
(though this might be at her father's 
sermon,) and 1 could see an expres- 
sion of catchedness upon the young 
man’s countenance whenever 1 turn- 
ed a fixed gaze that way. ‘^Quid opus 
cst pluribii.s, — ne longam faeiam,” 
as Ruddiman has it ; or, in short, 
and no to hinder you laiiger,*' as the 
Dissenting Minister expressed it, this 
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same Jessie went oii^ the very next 
ilay^ with her lover, to the Kinp;'s- 
Arms, at Dumfries, where she lost 
her character of sanctity, and gained 
a reputation she had been as re- 
spectable without. Mr Farley was 
found, a few days after this, drown- 
chI in a liorse-jwnd, in consequence, 
as w^as strongly suspecU d, of inebri- 
ation ; and iVlrs Robson died in the 
course of a month, of a cold which 
her ducking had occasioned. All these 
circumstances, combineil with what 
1 have formerly narrated, tended to 


open my eyes to the delusion under 
which 1 had for sonu; time lived, 
and to restore me to the more sober 
realities of duty and common-sense. 
Human life, however, is often a se- 
ries of error — dum vitaot stulti 
vitia in coiitraria currant,*' and thus, 
in fact, it fared with nie. Rut to 
this 1 can only at present allude, alid 
must reserve all particulars against 
another communication. 

1 am, in the mean time. 
Yours truly, 

A Scots Tutok. 


ON THE rOrULAll SOTEaSTITlONS OF THE WELSH. 

Yet, in the vulgar, this weak humour's bred ; 

They’ll .s(Kmcr be with idle customs led. 

Or fond o])inions, such as they have store, 

I'han learn of reitson or of virtue’s lore. JVilhcrs, 


The AVelsh peasantry are a highly 
superstitious people : living, as they 
do, in so rude and secluded a country, 
their very being is incorporated with 
divers strange phantasies, lianded 
down from father to son, and influ- 
encing tlieir imagination, according 
to the intensity of the impression 
produced U])on their minds. The 
inhabitants, indeed, of all pastoral 
and mountainous countries, are more 
generally aflected with sujierstition 
than those who dwell in plains and 
well - cultivated regions. That the 
scenery of a country has a consider- 
able influence upon the habits of the 
natives, is indisputable; hence the 
dispositions and general character of 
mountaineers are more hardy, robust, 
hospitable, and imiietuous, than those 
of Lowlanders; and their imagina- 
tions, 

—Darken’d by their native scenes, 
('rcatc wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as their hills, and gloomy as their 
storms. 

This is particularly excinpb'fled in 
the mountain iiiliabitants of our own 
island, — the Scottish Highlander 
and the AYelsh mountaineer, — to 
botli of whom certain superstitions, 
customs, and ojnnions, are jieculiar, 
although resembling each other very 
considerably in their general outline. 

In the retireil and pastoral coun- 
ties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, 
there is scarcely a glcn, a wood, or a 
mountain, that has not its due quota 


of fairies and spirits ; and every dis- 
trict in North W ales, wliich has 
been but little accessible to the inno- 
vating approaches of civilixatiun, can 
boast of no scanty number of super- 
natural inhabitants. 

It would be an amusing and in- 
structive employment to trace all 
the various superstitious notions to 
their origin — that is, If such an em- 
ployment were practicable — ^in that 
department of history which regards, 
more especially, the origin of nations. 
Such an inquiry, when devoted to 
popular customs and traditions, is inti- 
iiitely of more importancethan would, 
upon a mere cursory glance, appear 
probable ; for it is very observable, 
that whatsoever be the variation in 
the manners and customs of any na- 
tion, which possesses a tolerably-dis- 
tinct existence, certain traditions, su- 
perstitions, forms, and pastimes, will 
be maintained hereditarily, from one 
generation to another, without even 
a knowledge of, or a respect to, their 
origin, but merely as a matter of cus- 
tom or convenience. For such a 
pertinacious and general adheremSc 
to many of these it will not be very 
easy to account, unless we imagine 
that they were first impressed upon 
the minds of the people when they 
became a regular society, with an es- 
tablished form of religion and govern- 
ment. Others must be referred to 
later periods, and some, undoubted- 
ly, to the imperfect relicks of a con- 
fused and mysterious mythology. In 
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wliich arc of thb greatest anti- 
quity, there is much that, when lucid- 
ly developed, may help to ascertain 
wlial were the very principles of re- 
ligif»n and jmlicy whicli constituted 
the character oFthe nation, land what 
was the actual state of the nation it- 
self at diftbreiit periods : both im- 
]iortant points, although, at first sight, 
they may appear trivial, and unwor- 
thy of notice in the annals of the 
liistoriun. 

'fhis is, more especially, the case 
with regard to thesujiersiitions, forms, 
and customs of the Welsh; and many 
an interesting historical hypothesis 
might be satisfactorily elucidated by 
a diligent and careful investigation 
of the ancient traditions of tlieCyni- 
ry. Sojnetliing, it is true, lias been 
done to this effect ; but the result 
lias shewn how very necessary it is to 
he cautious, candid, and vigilant in 
th(‘ pursuit ; and wIkoi we see that 
such a man as Peter lloherts, to whom 
(Cymric literature stands so greatly 
indebted, has peruiitted his judge- 
nu'Tit to he led astray by the most 
extravagant opinions, we naturally 
feel discouraged from the attempt. 
Put the object of this article is not 
so iniicli to trace to their origin the 
su]K‘rstitious fantasies of the ('arnbro- 
Pritish, as to take S summary view 
of their general character, and to 
this latter point it is our intention 
mainly to confine ourselves. 

Of all the popular superstitions 
])revalent among the Welsh, their 
idea of fairies is, perhaps, the most 
poetical ; at all events, it is the most 
ancient. In Wales, there appear to 
have been two distinct species of fai- 
ries ; the one sort, of gentle manners, 
and well disposed towards the whole 
human race ; the other, maliciously 
inclined, and full of mischievous 
sportiveness. The former was de- 
nominated Tylwyih Tog, or the Fair 
Family ; the latter EllylUuiy Elves, 
or Oohlins. The Tylwyth Teg were 
a mild and diminutive race, leading 
a life completely pastoral, and be- 
ii'icnding yoiitiiful lovers, pretty 
dairy -maids, ainl hospitable and in- 
dustrious housewives. They were 
the ins])irers of pleasing dreams, and 
th(' assiduous encouragers of virtue 
and benevolence ; and never failed 
fo reward the faithful servant, or the 
ulilctionate child. Put the most 


prominent attributes and pastimes of 
this gentle race are sweetly set forth 
in the following stanzas, — the ])ro- 
duction of a gentleman, whose muse 
has been frequently made subservient 
to the l)est interests of Wales : 


CAN T TYLWYTII TEO, OltTllE EAIUY's 
BONO. 

From grassy bluilcs, ami ferny shades. 
My hajipy coiiirailcs hie ; 

Now day declines, bright Hesper .shines. 
And night invjules the sk_v. 

From noon-day pranks, and thymy hanks. 
To Dolydd’s df»me rejuiir, 

For our's the joy that cannot cloy, 

And mortals cannot share. 

I’he light-latch’d door, the well-swept 
floor, 

'J'he hearth s^) trim and neat. 

The l)luze so clear, the w ate r near. 

The pleasant circling seat. 

With profier care your reeds prepare, 
Your tuneful labours bring. 

And day shall haste to tinge the I'ast 
ICre we shall cease to sing. 

But first I’ll creep where mortals sleep, 
And form the blissful dream ; 
ril hover near the inniden dear 
That keeps this hearth so clean ; 

I’ll shew her when that best of men, 

So rich in manly ehurins, 

Her Kinion true, in best of blue. 

Shall bless her longing arms. 

Your little sheaves, on primrose leaves. 
Your acorns, lierries s]>rcad ; 

Let kernels s\\cet increa.se the treat. 

And flowers their fragrance shed ; 

And when ’tis o’er, we’ll crowd the floor, 
111 jocund yiairs advance : 

No voice be mute, and each shrill flute 
Shull cheer the mazy dance. 

When morning breaks, and man awakri 
From sleep’s restoring hOurSf 
The flock, the field, his house wc yield. 
To his more active [lovvers- 
W'hile clad in green, unheard, unseen, 

On sunny lianks we’ll play. 

And give to man hi.s little spitn— 

His empire of the day. 

Who does not admire the beauti- 
ful instruction which is so pleasing- 
ly conveyed in this credulity ! I n a 
country so completely pastoral ns 
Wales, something more than the sage 
precepts of mere oxjwriencc was ne- 
cessary to inculcate, in the iiiindb of 
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tile people^ the more homely virtues 
adapted to their condition ; and 
hence even Superstition was render- 
ed subservient to the purpose, in a 
inanner at once mild, delightful, and 
impressive. Thus, it is a common 
opinion, in many parte of the Prin- 
cipality, that if, on r^iring to rest, 
the cottage hearth is made clean, 
the floor swept, and the ])ailr, left 
full of water, the fairies will come 
at midnight to a spot thus ]>repared 
for their reception, continue their 
revels till day-lireak, sing the well- 
known strain of Tui rind y Djidtf, or 
the Dawn of Day, leave a piece of 
money upon the hearth, and disap- 
pear. I’lic suggestions of 'intellect, 
and the precautions of prudence, are 
easily discernible under this Action : 
a safety from lire, in the neatness of 
the hearth — a provision for its ex- 
tinction, in replenished pails — and a 
motive to perseverance, in the pro- 
mised boon. There is always, in- 
deed, more or less of moral about the 
Fairy Tales of the Welsh ; and the 
following curious narrative, related 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, was pro- 
bably held forth as a warning against 
stealing. It affords, also, a good idea 
of the popular opinion of the man- 
ners and customs of the TyUv^th 
in the twelfth century. 

A short time before our days, a cir- 
cumstance worthy of note occurred in 
those parts, ( Ntaih, in Glamorgan** 
shire/) which Elidorus, a priest, most 
strenuoulsy affirmed ( const art tissi me 
n'fvrebaf ) had befallen himself.— 
AVhen a youth ol‘ twelve years of age, 
ill order to avoid the severity of his 
preceptor, be ran away, and concealed 
himself under the hollow bank of a 
river ; and after fasting, in that situ- 
ation, for two days, two little men, 
of juginy stature homunculi duo 
statui'ie quasi piginea','* as the Monk 
calls them,) appeared to him, and 
said If you will go with us, we will 
load you into a country full of de- 
lights and sports.” Assenting, and 
rising up, he followed his guides 
through a path at first subterraneous 
and dark, into a most beautiful 
country, ( ohscuravi iamen^) and not 
illuminated with the full light of the 
aim. All the days were cloudy, and 
the nights extremely dark. The hoy 
was brought before the King, and 


introduced to liitll in the presence of 
his court, when, having examined 
him for a long time, to the great a(f- 
iniration of the courtiers, he deliver- 
c*d him to his son, who was then a 
boy. These men were of the small- 
est stature, but very well propOlrtion- 
ed ; fair complexioned, With long 
hair, particularly the fchiales, wdio 
wore it flowing over their shoulders. 
They had horses and hounds ada)»t- 
rd to their size. They neither ate 
flesh nor fish, hut lived, for the most 
jiart, on milk and saffron. As often 
as they returned from our hemis- 
phere, they reprobated our ambition, 
infidelities, and inconstancies ; and 
although they had no form of ])uh- 
lic worship, tliey were, it seems, strict 
lovers and reverers of truth, for no 
one was so utterly detested by them 
as a liar. 

The boy frequently returned t(» 
our w'orld, sometimes by the way lu* 
had gone, sometimes by others ; at 
first in company, and aftiTwanU, 
alone, making himself kntiwii only 
to his mother, to whom he descrilnd 
what he had seen. Being desired 
by her to bring her a present of gold, 
with which that country abounds, 
ho stole, whilst at play with the 
King’s son, a golden hall, with which 
he used to divert Ilim8elf,and brouglu 
it in haste to his mother ; but not. 
unpursued, for, as he entered tlu 
house, he stumbled at the threshold, 
let the ball fall, and two pigmies 
seizing it, departed, shewing the hoy 
every mark of contempt and deri- 
sion. Notwithstanding every at- 
tempt, for the sjiacc of a year, he ne- 
ver again could find the track to the 
subterraneous passage ; hut after suf- 
fering many misfortunes, he did at 
length succeed in renewing his inti- 
macy with this mysterious race: he 
had, however, previously made him- 
self acquainted with thi'ir language, 
which, says Giraldus, wa-; very 
conformable to the Greek idiom — 
(“ Gneco idlomati valde conformin.”') 
"Ulicn they asked for water, tiny 
said ITdor itdtn'tnn^ {yno)(t 
when they wanted salt, Halpein vdo^ 
rum vero Grtcce Sul dicitur, et 
Halen Britaiinice 

Wc must now proceed to a brief 
Ascription of the Ellyllout (sinf^* 
Ellyll,) Ellios, or mischievous sprites. 
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As the Tjflwyth Tcff usually fixeil 
ihcir abodes in “ grassy glades” and 
on sunny knolls, so the Elhjlhn fre- 
r|iu'iitcd mountains and rocky val- 
leys : and woe betide the luckless 
wight *wbo encountered these merry 
and inilK^icvous sprites in a mist ; 
for they had a very inconvenient 
l>rartice of seizing an unwary pilgrim^ 
and of hurrying him through the air ; 
first giving hijn the choice, however, 
(d travelling above wind, rnid-^vind, 
or below wind. If he chose the 
former, he was borne to an altitude 
.'jOinewhat equal with that of a bal- 
loon ; if the latter, he had the full 
benefit of all the brakes, briars, and 
bogs in his way, his contact with 
which seldom failed to terminate in 
liis discomfiture. Experienced tra- 
vellers, therefore, always kept in 
mind the prudent advice of Apollo to 
l*haiHoii, C medio intissiniuit, J ^nd 
selected the middle course, which en- 
sured tluin a pleasant voyage, at a 
moderate elevation, and equally free 
from the brambles and the clouds. 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, (the Jlritish 
Ovid,) who was contemporary with 
(Jhaucer, in a humorous description 
wliich he gives of his envelo])cinent 
in one of these unlucky mists, says, 

“ Yr ydoedd ym**inhob gobant 

Kllyllon mingeimion gant;” 

There were in eveiy hollow 

A hundred wi^-mouthed elves ; 

and then proceeds to detail the 
inislia])s which befell him, and which 
were all, no doubt, the mischievous 
freaks of the Ellyllon'*. In addition 
to these propensities, they were gift- 
ed with all the attributes of other 
elve^, and never failed to exercise 
their malicious powers wherever an 
opportuiity occurred. 

W e liave already intimated, that it 
is not our intention, on the present 
occasion, to enter very fully into the 
origin and rise of any of the super- 
stitions which wc may notice ; but 
the universal influence of a belief in 
fairies, in all European countries, and 
tile exceeding universality of the 
credulity, have tempted us to offer a 
lew observations on the supposed 
foundation of the superstition in our 
own country. . ^ 

Our simple ancestors had reduAd 

* Cambro Briton. 
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all their whimsical notions respect- 
ing these fabulous beings to a sys- 
tem as regular and as consistent as 
many parts of the Heathen Mytho- 
logy ; a sufficient proof of the exten- 
sive influence and great antiquity 
of this superstition. Mankind, in- 
deed, more especially the common 
people, could not have been so una- 
nimously agreed concerning thest; 
arbitrary notions, had they not pre- 
vailed among them for many ages. 
So ancient, indeed, is the supersti- 
tion, that so far as regards its urimn 
among the Saxons, we can only dis- 
cover, that long before this people left 
their German forests, they believed 
in the existence of a kind of diminu- 
tive demons or sprites, which they 
denominated Duergar, or Dwarfs, 
and to which they attributed many 
wonderful performances, far above 
all human art and capability. These 
attributes did not degenerate, as they 
floated down the stream of time, and 
for a long time they were implicitly 
believed by the simple and untutor- 
ed peasantry. In a fine old song, 
attributed by Peck to lieu Jonsoii, 
although not to be found among that 
author s collected works, wc have a 
tolerably succinct account of the mis- 
cliievous capacities of tlie Fairy tribe. 
We quote a tew of the verses ; it is 
Robin Goodfellow who speaks : 

More swift than lightning can 1 Aye 
About this aery welkin soone, 

And in a minute's space dcscryc 

Each thing that's done belowv the 
in<x>nc. 

There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag, 

Or crye, ’Ware, goblins ! where I go ; 
But Robin 1 
Their fcaies will spy. 

And send them home with h^ ho, ho f 

Whene’er such wanderers I ineete, 

As from their night-sporte» they trudge 
home ; 

With counterfeiting voice I greetc, 

And call them on with me to roame 
Through woodes, through lakes, 
Through bogges, through brakes ; 
Or else, unscene, with them I go. 

All in the nickc, 

To play some trickc. 

And frolickc it with ho, ho, ho ! 

Sometimes 1 mecte them like a man ; 
Sometimes an oxc, sometimes a hound ; 

, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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And to a horse I turn me can. 

To trip and trot about lliem round : 
But if to ride, 

By bncke to stride, 

More Swift than winde awayc I go. 

O’er hedge and lands. 

Through jkjoIs and ponds, 

I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

When lads and lasses merry be 

With |»ssets and with juncales fine, 
Unseene of all the conipanic 

I eat their cakes and sij) their wine ; 
And to make sport, 

I ' and Miort ; 

And out the candles I do blow : 

The maids I kiss ; 

They skrieke— Who’s this ? 

1 answer nought, but lio, ho, ho ! 

Yet now and then the maids to please. 

At midnight 1 card up their wool! ; 
And while they sleep, and take their case. 
With wheel to threads their llax I pull. 
1 grind at mill 
Their malt up still, 

I dress their hemp, and spin their tow ; 
If any ’wake. 

And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ht) ! 

When men do traps and engines set 
In loop-holes, where the verrnine 
creeiK*, 

Who from their fields and houses get 
"J'heir ducks, and geese, and lambs, 
and shcepp, 

I spy the gin 
And enter in, 

And seem a verminc taken so ; 

But when they thearc 
Approach me ncarc, 

1 leap out, laughing, hu, ho, ho ! 

In the earlier a ges^ Fairies were 
undoubtedly subservient to no earth- 
ly power ; but as men became more 
enlightened, the influence of the sor- 
cerer extended, in some measure, to 
them, as well as to the more vulgar 
and debased sort of spirits. In the 
Ashmolean MSS. there is a recipe 
for the conjuration of Fairies, wdiicli 
will probably remind our readers of 
the incantations applied to Witches. 
It is used by an Alebemist, (wc can- 
not tell with what success,) who 
wanted the Fairy to assist him in his 
grand scheme of transmuting metals. 

Ail excellent -umc to gett aFayrie: 

“ First, gett abroad square christall 
4)rVtiiieeglassc,iii h ngtli and breadth 


three inches. 'I'hen lay that glasse 
or christall in the bloud of a white 
henne, three Wednesdayes, or three 
Fridayes. Then take it out, and 
wash it with holy aq., and fumigate 
it. Then take tliree hazel stickes^ or 
wandes, of an yeare groth : pill them 
fayre and white ; and make ( them ^ 
soe longe, as you write the Spirit ts 
or Fairie’s name, which you call 
three times, ou every stieke, being 
made ilatt on one side. Then burye 
them under some hill, whereas you 
suppose Fayrics haunt, tlie W ednes- 
daye before you call her. And the 
Fridayc followinge take them uppe, 
and call her at eight, or three, or ten 
of the elocko, whicli be goode pla- 
netts and houres fur that turne : but 
when you call, he in cleane life, and 
tiirnc thy face towards the East; and 
when you have her, C sc. the Fairy,) 
bind her to that stone or glasse.*' 

We have already intimated, that 
the origin of Fairies, among the 
Saxons, is involved in obscurity. 
Bourne, however, supposes the su- 
perstition to have been handed down 
to us by tradition, from the Lamite 
of antiquity, who were esteemed so 
misclnevo\is and criul as to steal 
young children, and devour them : 
these, he says, ^together witli tlic 
Fauns, seemed to have formed the 
notion of Fairies. Others deduce 
them from the Lares and Larvie of 
the Homans ; and others again con- 
jecture that these dirninuiive aerial 
people wxre imported into Furope 
by the Crusaders from the Fast, as 
ill some respects they rescitiblcj the 
Oriental (ienii. The Arabs and Per- 
sians, indeed, whose religion and his- 
tory abound with relations concern- 
ing them, have assigned to them a 
peculiar country, and called it Fairy- 
land*. Hut these hypothcbcs are un- 
supported by any conclusive evidence, 
and are merely, as all sucli specula- 
tions necessarily must he, the vague 
conjectures of u bewildered imagina- 
tion. 

But although we cannot, with any 
degree of accuracy, trace the origin 
of Fairies, among the iSaxons, to any 
precise period, we may be more for- 
tunate with regard to the Britons, 
among whom thc*y were certainly in- 
d^enous,aud of very ancient stand - 


Braid’s ropiil.n AntiqiiitifS, Vol. 11. page 3‘^7- ^oulth Fdiuon. 
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ing« Their existence is alluded to Their rites, particularly that of 
by- the oldest of the British Bards ; dancing round a tree, as well as their 
and Taliessin and MerdfUn make fre* character for truth, probity, and a 
quent mention of the Gtvyllon or love of all virtue^ I'ofer them to a 
felllyUon, the former fixing their a- Druidic origin ; and as tlie Druidical 
bocfes uj^lades, the latter on moun- was one of the moat ancient religions, 
tain*8. l^at their origin can be de- so it must have been one of the first 
duced from the Druids, is, we con* that was persecuted ; and we can 
ceive, more than probable. The fairy, readilv conceive how necessary it 
customs are so systematic and gene* must nave been for its disciples to 
rdl, tliat they evidently indicate the ensure their safety, by adopting a se- 
operations of a body of people exist- cure, as well as an extraordinary 
iiig in the kingdom distinct from its mode of conccahnent. Iliese sug- 
own inhabitants, acting in concert, gestioiis, which we have borrowed, 
and compelled to live mysteriously*^, in great measure, from the Popular 
All their actions are those of a con* Antiquities of W ales, we submit to 
sistent and rcpilar policy, instituted the consideration of our readers, per* 
to prevent discovery, as well as to fectly satisfied ourselves with tlieir 
inspire fear of their power, and a probability. All speculative deduc* 
high opinion of their beneficence, tions must be necessarily imperfect ; 
Accordingly, tradition notes, that, to but as far as analogical reasoning will 
attempt to discover them, was to in- go, the origin of Fairies, in Britain, 
cur certain destruction. They are can be fairly traced to the subversion 
Fairies,*’ says the gallant FalstafF; of that religion which presented such 
he that looks on them shall die.*' a mingled character of harbavous hi* 
They were not to be impeded in in- gotry and elevated inoraliry. 
gross or egress ; a bowl of milk was Considerably allied to the Fairies 
to be placed for them at night on the is another species of aerial beinp, 
hearth, and, in return, they left a called Knoclcers. These, the Welsh 
small present in money, if the house miners affirm, are heard under 
was kept clean ; if not, they indicted ground, in or near mines, and, by 
some punishment on the negligent, their Icnocldvg, generally point out 
which, as it was death to look upon to the workmen a rich vein of ore. 
them, they were obliged to suffer ; In the third volume of Selections 
and, no doubt, many mischievous from the Gentleman’s Magazine, there 
tricks were played upon these occa- are two letters respecting the Knocks 
sions. Their general dress was green, crjr, written by Mr Lewis Morris, a 
that they mi^t be the better con- gentleman esteemed no less for his 
railed ; and, as their children might learning than for his good sense and 
have betrayed their haunts, they were integrity. People,** he says, ‘'who 
])(Tmittcd to go out only in the night know very little of arts or sciences, 
time, and to have been entertained by or the powers of Nature, will laueli 
dances on moonlight-nights. These at us Cardiganshire miners, who 
dances, like those round the May* maintain the existence of Ktiockers 
pole, were performed round a tree, in mines ; a kind of good-natured, 
and on an elevated spot, beneath impalpable people, not to be sds|), but 
which was probably their habitation, heard, and who seem to us to work 
or its entrance. The older persons in the mines: that is to say, they arc 
mixed as much as they dared with the types, or forerunners, of working 
the world ; and if they happened to in mines, as dreams are of some ac- 
he at any time recognized, the cer- cidents which happen to us. Before 
tainty of their vengeance was their the discovery of Esgair ft Mwyn 
safety. mine, these little people worked bard 

J| ; 

* Dr Owen Pughe, whose extensive knowledge of the ancient iiteratm of Wales 
^‘ntitles his opinion to particular notice, observes, that this imaginary race were an- 
ciently sup])osed to be the manes of those Druids, who were neither of autticient 
purity for a celesliol abode, nor of sufficient depravity for the society of infcrnals, on 
which account they remained off earth until the day of final retribution, when they 
Were* to be transferred to a superior slate of existence. Canibro-Brilon, Vol. 1. i>age 

Ni)U. 
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lliere* day 4ind iiiglit ; and there are 
abundance of bemest^ sober people^ 
who have heard them ; but after the 
discovery of die great one, they were 
heard no more. When 1 began to 
work at Llwyn they worked 

so fresh there for a considerable time, 
that they frightened away some young 
workmen. This was when we were 
driving levels, and before we had got 
any ore ; but when we came to the 
ore, they then gave over, and I heard 
no more of them. Tliese are odd as- 
sertions, but they are certainly facts, 
although we cannot and do not pre- 
tend to account for them. We have 
now (October 1754) very go(wl ore 
at Llwyn Llwyd, where the Knork„ 
ers were heard to work ; but they 
have now yielded up the place, aiul 
are no more heard. Let who will 
laugli : we have the greatest reason 
to rejoice, and thank the Knockers, 
or ratlier God, who sends us these 
notices.” 

The most remarkable, but not die 
most peculiar superstition, which we 
have next to notice, is that concern- 
ing what were called Holy >Vells. 
Of these, Wales could boast of seve- 
ral; four of which, naihely, St, Wine- 
fred’s, St. Tegla's, St. Elian's, and 
St. Dwynwen’s, had attainetl a de- 
cided pre-eminence over the others ; 
and of these four, that of St. Wiiie- 
fred s, at Holywell, in Flintshire, 
was by far the most esteemed. We 
are inclined to believe that the mi- 
raculous legendary origin of this 
well has contributed, in no small 
tle^ee, to its supposed superiority. 
Winefreda, a devout and beautiful 
virgin, of noble descent, was beloved 
by a prince named Caradoc, who. 


finding her inexorable to the mor.* 
geode pleadings of a lover, added 
force to his entreaties ; but the fair 
Winefreda fled from him towards a 
neighbouring church, whither the 
other members of her family had re- 
tired to pray. Before sh^Ve^ched 
the sanctuary, Caradoc overtook her, 
and struck off her head. This, like 
an elastic ball, bounced into the 
church *, and proceeded up one of 
the aisles to the altar, wnore her 
wondering friends were assembled at 
their devotions. St. Bciino, who was 
fortunately in the church, and who 
was, as the legend express(\s it, a 
favourite of the Almighty, snatched 
up the head, and joining it to t))e 
body, it was, to the utmost delight 
and surprise of all present, instantly 
reunited, the place of separation being 
only marked by a milk-white line 
encircling the neck. Caradoc droppcil 
down lifeless on the spot where he 
had perpetrated the atrocious deed ; 

and,” says the legend, ‘Mt was not 
rightly known whether the earth 
opened to receive his impious carcase, 
or whether bis master, the devil, car- 
ried it off.” Away, however, it went, 
and was seen no more. Vfinefreda 
survived her decapitation about fif- 
teen years ; am! having, towards tlie 
latter end of tliat time, received the 
veil from St. Elerius, at Gwytherin, 
in Denbighshire, she died abbess of 
that monastery, bequeathing to pos- 
terity a well, whicn sprung up on 
the very spot where her head fell, 
and which still exhibits, through tin* 
beautiful transparency of its pellucitl 
waters, the pure blood of the sinless 
virgin, in dark spots on the stony 
floor of the fountain f. 


• A bell l)elonging to this church was christened, with the usual formality, in 
honour of Winefreda. 1 cannot learn the names of the good gossips,** says Mr 
Pennant, who, as usual, were doubtlessly rich persons. On the ceremony, they 
all laid hold of the rope, liestowed a name on the bell, and the priest, sprinkling ii 
with holy water, baptized it in the name of the Father, &c. &c. He then clothed it 
with a fine garment ; after which, liie gossips gave a grand feast, and made preat 
presents, which the priest received, in behalf of the belL Thus blessed, it was en- 
^wed with great powers : allayed (on being rung) all storms, diverted the thunder- 
bolt, and drove away the devil !” ' ’ # 


t The following Monkish memorial of this event has been preserved by : 
Ad Basingwerk fons oritur Ut Cambriffi suffidot. 

Qui satis vulgo dicitur, jBgri qui dant rogamina 

Lt tantis bullis scaturit Heportant medicamina. 

Quod mox, injecta, rtjicit. Rupro guttatos lapides 

lam magnum fluinen iwocreat In scatebris reperies, 
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Ai'tcr the death of 'Witiefreda, the 
waters of the well became celebrated 
foi^ their miraculous virtues: they 
were almost as sanative as those <n 
the t>ool of Bethesda^ and extended 
their salutary influence to both man 
uiul hi^t : oinnes languores/’ ob- 
serves in old writer^ tam in homi- 
iiibus quani in pecoribus (ut legends 
verba nabent) sanare.” Drayton af- 
firms that no dog could be drowned 
in it ; and the votive crutches^ bar- 
rows, and other uncouth oflerings, 
which are still to be seen pendant on 
the well, remain as incontrovertible 
pi oofs of the cures which the waters 
have performed. We can readily 
account for the credulous reliance 
which was so implicitly placed upon 
the efficacy of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Well of St. Winefred. Poi^e 
Martin the Fifth, in the reign of 
Henry tlie Fifth, furnished the 
neighbouring Abbey of llasingwcrke 
with pardons and indulgencies, to 
sell to the devotees. These were re- 
newed again in the reign of Queen 
Mary, by the interest of Thomas 
GoldweU, bishop of St. Asaph, who 
fled into Italy on the accession of 
Elizabeth. IVlultitudes of offerings 
flowed ill ; and the monks received 
tangible marks of gratitude from 
such as had received benefit by their 
intercession with the virgin. 

'File resoi^t of pil^ms, of late 
years, to these Fontanalia, has con- 
siderably decreased," observes Mr 
Pennant ; " the greatest number is 
from Lancashire. In the summer, 
a few are still to be seen up to their 
chins ill water, deep in devotion, or 
performing a number of evolutions 
round the polygonal well. This ex- 
cess of piety has cost several persons 
their lives ; and few people of rank 
now condescend to honour the foun- 
tain with their presence. A crown- 
ed head, in the last age, dignified 
the place with a visit. The poor in- 
fatuated prince, who lost three king- 
doms for a mass, paid his respects to 
St. ^Vinefri‘d on the 29th of August 
i 6rt(i, and received, as the reward of 


his piety, a nresent of the very cAe- 
mise in which his great-grandmoiKer, 
Mary Stuart, lost her head, lie 
gave, in his progress dirough the 
country, as marks of favour and es- 
teem, golden rings, with his hair 
plait^, beneath a crystal. The ma- 
jority of devotees, at the present day, 
consist of the fair sex, attracted hi- 
ther to commemorate tlie threatened 
martyrdom of Winefireda, as thosc^ol* 
the East did the death of the Cyprian 
favourite. 

Whose annual wound, iniLebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to deplore his fate 
In woeful ditties, all the summer’s da^ : 
While smooth Adonis, from his native 
rock. 

Ran puri)lc to the sea, supixis’d with 
blood 

Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. 

We know of no medicinal virtiii's 
which can be attributed to the wa- 
ters of St. Winefred's W ell, beyond 
those appertaining to any other cold 
bath ; and now that sense and rea- 
son are becoming daily more exten- 
sively difRised throughout the king- 
dom, all the silly credulity engen- 
dered by a bigotted priesthood will 
skulk under their benign infiuence, 
and the minds and actions of the 
vulgar will be no longer swayed by 
the fantastical and illusive fables of. 
former ages. 

The other wells, in addition to the 
customary virtues of such piac^es, 
possess others more exclusively ))e- 
culiar to them. Thus, that of St. 
Tegla is famed for the cure <»f 
epilepsy, by the pertormance of the 
following ceremony : 

Patients in epilepsy washed in the 
well, and having made an ofierlng 
of a few pence, are to walk thrice 
round the well, and thrice repeat 
the Lord's Prayer. The ceremony 
never begins till after sunset. If the 
patient be a male, he offers a cock ; 
if a female, a hen. This fowl is to 
be carried in a basket^ first round 
the well, and then into the church- 
yard, where the ceremony of saying 


In signum sacri sanguinis 
Quern Vjbnefeedjs virginis 
Guttur truncatum fuderat. 
Qui scelus hoo patraverat, 

Ac nuti ac iieputuli 


Latrant ut canum catult. 

Donee sanctae sufihigium 
Posc'unt ad hunc fonticulum. 

Vel ad urbem Salopur 
Ubi quiesdt hodie. 

Gak*s Scrip. Voh III. p. 190. 
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the Lord's Prayer is to be repeated. ** the said Edward Pierce** was silly 
The TOtient must then enter the enough to do, as well as to accom.^ 
cliiirch,and get under the communion pany the arch enchanter to the well, 
table, where putting a Bible under where several superstitious cerenio* 
his head, and bein^ levered with a nies were performed, to the no siiiall 
carpet, or cloth, i)e igiiotest till break satisfaction of both parties ; and the 
of day ; and ^us^ having made a ignorant dupe returned ]ioin|^itli 
further offering ^ sixpence, and a full persuasion that l\is *tmairs, 
leaving the fowl in the church, he which had been long going cross,’* 
may depart. If the fowl dies, the would thenceforward be in a more 
disorder is supposed to be transferred prosperous state than ever. Deceivcnl 
to the bird, and the cure effected. in this, however, he brought the of- 
But as this well is celebrated for fender to justice, and the said John 
producing a salutary effect; tliat of Edwards** was rewarded for his iii- 
8t. Elian, near Bettws Abergelly, in genuity, by an imprisonment of 
Denbighshire, is equally notoriousfor twelve months t. 
possessing an opposite influence. It St Dwynwen’s Well was in the 
IS not merely an opinion, but a Arm- very zenith of its attraction about 
lv»rootcd belief among the peasantry, the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
that if any one be put into the well, tury. " Here,** says an eminent 
as they call it, he will be afflicted Welsh antiquary, were constant 
with any malady or misfortune wax lights kept at the tomb of this 
which his enemy may desire *. I Virgin saint, where all pei'sons in 
will put you into St. Elian’s Well, love applied for a remedy, and which 
and have revenge of you,** said a brought vast profit to the monks.” 
choleric mountaineer to Mr Pen- Dwynwen, indeed, was as famous 
nant, in return for some trifling of- among the Britons, in affairs of this 
fence ; and it was only so lately as nature, as Venus ever was among the 
April 18S^(), that a person of the Greeks and Homans ; and we can 
name of John Edwards, of the pa- easily imagine what a multitude of 
rish of Northop in Flintshire, was votaries flocked to her shrine. At 
tried at the Great Sessions, for de- the same time, we must he permitted 
frauding one Edward Pierce, of to doubt the efficacy of her power, 
Llandyrnog, in Denbighshire, of fif- as far as regarded^ the satisfying of 
teen shillings, under the pretence (to ail her supplicants. Love (experti lo- 
borrow the classical language of we quimur) is a destructive and an iii- 
indictment,) ** that the said Edward curable malady. It sets the heart 
Pierce was put into Fynnon Elian, aching so delicately, as Kilmalwck 
(Elian’s Well,) and that some great says in the xday, that there’s no tak- 
evil and misfortune would in conse- ing a wink of sleep for the pleasure of 
qucnce befal the said Edward Pierce; the pain ; and we shall be always 
and that be, the said John Edwards, sceptical, as to tlie efficacy of a pil- 
could avert the said evil and mis- grimage to the shrine of St. Dwyn- 
Ibrtune, by taking him, the said Ed- wen. The palsy it might cure, and 
ward Pierce, out of the said well, the leprosy, and the gout, and the 
if he, tlie said Edward Pierce, would rheumatism, and even the epilepsy, 
pay unto the said John Edwards or any other bodily infirmity — but 
the sum of fifteen shillings.'* ’ This as for Iwe — Oh ! never ! never ! 

* The following was the mode usually adopted to efTect this : — Near the well re- 
sided some worthless and infamous woman, who officiated as priestess. 'J'o her, the 
person who wished to inflict the curse applied, and for a trifling sum she registered * 
in a book, kept for the purpose, the name of the person upon whose head the male- 
diction was to fall. A pin was then dropped into the w ell, in the name of the victim, 
and the report that such a one had been thus put into the well soon reai-hecl the ears 
of the devoted person. If the individual wrere a person of a credulous disposition, the 
idea, like that of the Indian Obi, soon preyed upon his spirits, and at length termi- 
nated in his destruction ; for the poor unhappy object pined himself to death, unless 
a timely reconciliation should .take place ^wcent be parties, in which rase the 
priestess, for^a fee, erased the name from her book, and took the yoqr nrctch out oj 
the nrlL 

+ C'ambro Britain, A"ol. III. p. 203, Note. ‘ ^ 
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Hitherto we have treated of gu- 
pcrstitioiis not absolutely peculiar 
10 W'^alcK ; indeed it is a difficult 
matter to limit the extension of 
credulity, particularly when the na- 
tioji among which it was originally 
nigeodlfeed mixes freely with a 
iii'ighboiiriitg people. Hence Fairies 
and Holy mMIs are, perhaps, as a- 
biindant in England as they are in 
IFales, however various may be their 
attributes and general character. But 
we question whether the delusion 
which we are about to mention has 
yet found its way beyond the Mar- 
ches : we allude to the melancholy 
apparition of the Can wy Han Cyrph, 
or corpse candles. In many parts of 
Wales, inoreespccially at St. David's 
in Pembrokeshire, the death of an 
individual is supposed to be announ- 
ced by the appearance of a light, 
somewhat like that of a candle, which 
moves about from place to place in 
the vicinity of the house in which 
the doomed person is residing. Some- 
times it proceeds in the direction of 
the church-yard, and frequently it 
anpears in the hand of the spectre of 
the person whose late it foretells. 
We have in vain endeavoured to as- 
certain the origin of this supersti- 
tion •; and our inquiries have been 
bomewhat urgent on this point, for 
^ve remember being very powerfully 
affected, many years ago, by the ap- 
pearance of a corpse candle near a 
house which soon afterwards lost 


one of its best beloved and dearest 
inhabitants. We arc not either of a 
weak or credulous disposition, but 
it has often occurred to us, that 
there is something more than mere 
fancy in the appearance of ghosts, 
and other supernatural warnings. 
Several facts have been recorded — 
and we ourselves could relate more; 
than one — which are well calculated 
to stagger the scepticism of the strong- 
est-minded person ; and we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that all the 
coincidences with which we are ac- 
quainted can have sprung from a 
weak or a distempered imagination. 
One reason assigned for the appear- 
ance of supernatural beings, and a 
powerful reason we must acknowledge 
it to be, is the anxious love of Pro- 
vidence for our individual welfare. 
Nobody can dispute the universal so- 
licitude for our well-being and hap- 
piness, which is 80 palpably per- 
ceptible in all the works and wonders 
of the Deity, and which has been 
so beautifully advocated, by one of 
our earliest and most virtuous poets . 

And IK there care in Heaven ? and is 
there love 

fn heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compasshin of their evils move i 
There is : else much more wretched were 
the ciise 

Of men than beasts. But oh, th* cxqeed- 
grace 

Of highest God ! that loves his crea- 
tures so, 


* The following has been suggested by the Rev. Telcr Roberts. The Jack*a- 
laiucrn, or Will-oVthc-wisp, he says, is known to arise from a [icculiar gas, or it 
iniMiire of gasses, which proceed from the earth, mostly where coal alKiunds, and 
.irc phosphoretic, and kindled by atrnosplieric air, or the breath. In the latter case, 
ilic Will-o'-the-wisp appears to precede the |)crson, being sustained by his breath. 
*rhc corpse candle up[)ears to be precisely in the same way kindled, and directed in 
Ms course, and probalily arises from the effluvia of a liody already in an incipient state 
'•i jmtrescence. It would, therefore, be worthy of philosophical observation, whether, 
hen it does appear, it cannot always l)c traced to a body in such a state. In cases of 

< lUu'cr, a halo has, in more than one instance, been seen ai. utid the head of the 
IMtient, when at the ]>(>inl of death, which is justly to be atiril)uted to such a cause : 
•aui, in like manner, other phenomena |X!CiiUur to such a time, may lie rationally ac- 
‘omfied foi ; such as the birds of prey flapping their wings against the windows, they 
being attracted by ilie ciliuvia — and the ringing of bells in the house, probably occa- 

ioiu‘d hy the exlrivatioii of some electric principle after death, when putrescence 

< oinmeiiccs. 

There is another forciunner of death, which has sometimes appeared in South 
Wales, before the dccciise of some person of note, namely, a coffin and burial train, 
)» ■•( l ading from the house in the dead of the night, towards the cljurch-yard. Sonio- 
' iinr- a hearse and nioiirning-coachc.s form the cavalcade, moving in gloomy «il« iu c, 
'II I with the most nuiliodicul regularity- Not a footstep is heard, as they move along, 

‘ I'l the terrors of the perhons w|io happon to see them are soon communicated to all 
' ill- neighbnuring peasant! v. Lear’f: idea of bhoihifs u tpoop of hot sc with felt 

'':V.jCi.lcd hy a Knowledge of lhi.5 supcr AiUon ? 
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And ^11 his works with mercies doth cm* 
brace, 

I'hat blessed angels he sends to and fro. 
To serve to wicked -to serve ins 
wicked foe. 

How oft do thcythelf ^lv^bdvi'ers leave, 
'J*o come to sucCOUr us, lAiat succour want! 
If owolt do they with golden {iftitons cleave 
The ilitiing skies, like dying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends, to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly 
word, * 

And their bright squadrons round about 
us plant. 

And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh, why should heavenly God to men have 
such regard ? 

' Faerie Queeuey Cant. vut. 

Hut we must bring this rambling 
article to a conclusion. Before we do 
so, however, wc should mention, that 
the superstitious creed of thd Welsh 


DV'-i 

comprises a sturdy belief in the ex- 
istence of all the more common kinds 
of supernatural beings, such as 
ghosts, goblins, witches, “ black spi- 
rits and white, red spirits and grey, 
with all their trumpery.” Wq should 
observe, also, that the constfnt com- 
munication which now Exists be- 
tween the English and the VV^elsh, 
is gradually weaning the mountain- 
eers from many of their ancient cus- 
toms and superstitions ; and a pe- 
riod, perhaps, may arrive, when all 
their strange and extravagant ideas of 
the delusions which wc have describ- 
ed will cease to exist, and when the 
mere traditional remembrance of sucli 
fantasies will only remain to amuse 
the inmates of the TOasant’s cottage 
during the long and dreary winter 
nights. K' 
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THE HAEUM-SCARUM CLUB. 

No. II. 

Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. Beattie. 


MR EDITOR, 

Yoirii Magazine, containing the 
first number of the Harum-Scarum 
dub, arrived here only a few days 
ago, and has excited an interest 
wliich has thrown every other topic 

conversation in the back-ground. 
Our Librarian assures me there has 
not been such a <leraand for any book 
since the publication of Kenilworth 
and the Queen's Trial. In defiance 
of the Library Regulations, it has 
been handed about, and carried by 
some gentlemen, in their jiockets, 
when they went to dine or sup with 
friends who were not subscribers, 
where it never failed to give relish to 
the desert, and add flavour to the 
Glenlivet, for we drink no Parlia- 
ment whisky in this quarter. I had 
occasion to call last night on Bailie 
Langhead's widow, who, after our 
business was discussed, said, Now, 
Sir, ye maun sit still, an’ pree my 
bottle, and tell me about this Maga- 
xinc, that's putting the hale town in 
a steer. I saw it into the gauger's 
hand, an’ havena seen a book sae 
fiuiWed and curfuffled sin' my g^de- 
inan>^lKit’s awa' carried the Rights 
o* iMan iu his oxter pouch, after the 
King’s proclamation forbade folk to 
read it ; for he hail never heard a 
cheep about it before. It was a dear 
bulk that to liiin, for he gae tlic 


scamp wha brought it a new coat of 
Yorkshire pepper-an'-sa't mixture, 
on credit, an' the chap ran aft' the 
country soon after, for fear o’ being 
sent to Buttony Bay. Sjoie there 
began sic a hhbub an' halliballoo, 
about sedition an' disection to Go- 
vernment, that the gudeinan, wha 
was ettling to be Bailie at the first 
election, grew unco eerie about it ; 
an* ae night, after supper, shot Tam 
Paine between the ribs o' the chim- 
ley, saying, wi' a laugh, ‘ I'm no the 
first wna have clappit their thumb 
upo' their principles for a snug post, 
an' I’ll no be the hindmost." li 
was an unco time that. Sir. 

But, like a minister of my acquain- 
tance, on the first Sunday after par- 
tridge-shooting begins, Pm wander- 
ing from iny text ; or, as some of his 
parishioners say, like to tyiic the 
thread o’ my discourse. Well, iny 
text was The Jlaruni-Scarmn Oliih. 
and the head under consideration 
was your Magazine, which, were I 
to iUustratc by what it lias product'll 
here, 1 could fill a sheet before en- 
tering on the practical improveint'nr 
However, at present 1 shall only ad<l 
that Peter Bell, our bookseller, (»l 
whom you will liear more byand-hy. 
informs; me, that he has received or- 
ders for half-a-dozen copie:', to 
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coniiiitieil till countermanded. I come 
now tu other concerns, which ** come 
tioine to our business and our ho- 
sonis." The literary taste nursed, I 
might say begotten, by our Dominic, 
nlias I )emocritus, has produced not a 
IV w pretenders to criticism among our 
beaux ; we have also a Blue-Stock* 
ing <)ot#^e, the members of which 
club a penny a-week each, for La 
liellr Asscmhtec and The Ladii*s ilfo- 
niixinr. From this you will readily 
believe, that the Harum-Scarum Club 
))ieces have been read with no ordi- 
nary intcjrest, and criticised, if not 
with impartiality, at least with keen 
scrutiny; for I have observed, Mr 
Fditor, that our knowledge of an 
author influences our opinion of his 
productions, even in spite of our- 
selves. The young ladies are in 
raptures with the " Evening Walk 
while the lias lileus, who are gene- 
rally of that class which we denomi- 
nate Spinsters* (for I think old maid 
is an ungenerous and ill-natured aji- 
])e]lation,) arc not less delighted with 
The Muses and I am told the 
Lady President, who was a blooming 
belle when Britain acknowledged the 
independence of America, can repeat 
the whole by heart ; she has already 
had the author at tea, and 1 believe 
he will have a hearty welcome, from 
one or other of tl^^ cotcric, any 
night for months to come, if inclined 
to favour them with his company. 

To parody a common, but coarse, 
proverb, I t’s a silly town that there's 
neither Whig nor Tory in,” we have 
both; and if their arguments are 
sometimes weak, their language is 
violent. I am told that your Whigs 
and Tories in Edinburgh, whatever 
they may feel, behave with gcntle- 
inan-like politeness to each other ; 
while onrs are perpetually at snii>- 
snap, whenever i)oJitics is the theme. 
The pebble on the shore, which 
mingles with a thousand others, is 
pulislicd by the flux and reflux of 
the waves; while our politicians may 
be 'Compared to the flint and steel in 
my landlady's tiiiderbox, which, al- 
though seldom used, never fail of 
producing Are when brought into 
collision, and, instead of polishing 
each other, exhibit new asiKTities on 
tljcir respective surfaces. 1 beg your 
pardon, Mr Editor, for again digress- 
ing, which, although ejuite in cha- 
vor. XIII. 


racter, as a member of the Harum- 
Scarum Club, may not suit so well 
with your columns. For the reasons 
already mven, “ The Congress of 
Verona” lias rekindled the Arc which 
for sometime past lay dormant. Tlu! 
verses are praised and censured in 
the same company ; but Dr Tell is a 
man of independent mind, ami bears 
both unnfbved. The present aspect 
of affairs in Spain gives the Ultras 
an opportunity of throwing some oi' 
his own couplets in his teeth. Lut^t 
night, one of them addressed him, in 
a sneering tone, saying, “ Well, 
Doctor, the French are still in Spain 
To which he replied, in the words 
of the soothsayer to Ciesar, Ay, 
Sir, the ides of March arc come ; but 
they are not yet past.” 

I now proceed to relate the occur- 
rences of the evening when our Club 
was constituted, and send you rujiii s 
of the other Addresses, int he orilei 
in which they were delivered. 

The Arst I have now to record, 
being the fourth in the order of the 
night, was from a gentleman who 
had passed the early and most de- 
lightful part of his life in the coun- 
try, in the respectable, and generally 
happy situation of a farmer, and was 
lucky enough to sell his lease, for a 
large sum, at the period when every 
landlord was dreaming of rents con- 
tinuing to rise ad injinitumf and 
every tenant of being a country laird, 
with Esquire appended to his nami;. 
He of whom 1 writb, had come to 
reside in town, with his daughter as 
housekeeper, liaving lost his wife, 
which, it is believed, was one weighty 
reason for his leaving the farm. His 
mind was far more cultivated than 
those of the class to which he be- 
longed are generally found to hi!. 
He had been an accurate observer c»l* 
the various operations of Nature, 
witliout neglecting the more import- 
ant study of the human heart, llcad- 
ing and gardening were now almost 
his daily exercises and enjoyments, 
including the evening hours spent in 
the society of a few intimate friends, 
of whom the Dominic is at the head. 
When he rose up to recite the fol- 
fowing stanzas, he stated, that al- 
though he had written them, con 
amove y on a subject dear to his Jkcart, 
yet they had been hastily composi tl 
for the occasion, without rcvisal ; 
Z 
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and if they were found worthy of 
the company’s approbation, lie might 
subsequently render them more de- 
serving of their notice- He then, in 
a solemn but pleasing tone, with 
something of a melancholy cadence, 
repeated — 

The Plmghmans Death and Burial. 

In numbers soft and warm, in youthful Hre, 
The Farmer’s Ingle flow’d in Doric 
strain ; 

But softer, sweeter far the magic lyre, 
When Nature taughther bairn, on Coila’s 
plain. 

To sing the Cottar and his youngling train ; 

The thrifty mither, garrulous and kind. 
The blushing maiden and the bashful 
swain, 

The futhcr’s love with counsel sage 
combin’d. 

His pray’r and song of praise, and hum- 
ble, hcav’iiward mind. 

Alas ! the mighty minstrel’s talc is tauld. 
His w'arbling lyre hangs silent and un- 
strung ; 

Dissolv’d in death, his glowing heart is 
cauld. 

Clos’d his bright e’e, and mute his 
tuneful tongue, 

Whose song of rural bliss symphonious 
rung. 

1 fain \vould touch a sad but kindred 
string, 

And sketch a rural theme as yet unsung. 
Though rude the hand that o’er the 
chords 1 fling ; 

But luigh the muse maun flee, with 
moulted, flatt’ring wing. 

The chatt’ring sparrow, hovering in the air. 
May imp the woodlark souring in the 
sky; 

Presumptuous, he the eagle’s track may 
dare. 

Although his fate forbids to rise so high ; 
The tiny wren across the brake may fly. 
And, chirping, twitter on the birken 
spray, 

Above the stream that murmurs softly by, 
Where Philomela pour’d her melting 
lay ; 

We hail the twinkling star, when set the 
orb of day. 

And he whose heart, like mine, delights 
to rove, 

With fond remembrance, o’er the rural 
scene. 

By Sotting burnie, down llic bccchen 
grove, 

On Ijroom-chid brae, brown heath, or 
daisied green. 


Perhaps in converse with his lovely .lean. 

With bright black e’e, an’ cheek lit e 
morning fair. 

When busy Memory whisiiers what has 
l>ccn, 

May in my song past joys and sorrow ^ 
share ; 

Nor harshly blame the Muse, though lan<' 
she linger there. 

The gloumin* sheens with streaks of gow - 
den light. 

Grim Winter’s frosty breath forgets tu 
blaw, 

And lessens daily, to the ploughman 
sight, 

Schihallion’s sheeted wreaths of drifteii 
snaw ; 

The birks are budding bonny in the sliaw. 

Blithe gowans glinting o»i the green- 
sward lea^ 

Glen, biink, an’ brae, the primrose busk: 
fu* braw. 

And to its bosom wooes the eidcnl bee. 

As lightsome Spring returns, to glad the 
heart and e’e. 

The lamb luups lightly on the llow’ry 
green, 

Before the sun has drunk the morning 
dew ; 

The laverock carols saftly, tliough un- 
seen. 

Aloft, and lost amidst the ether blue ; 

The farmer stalks in sheet of snaw- white 
hue ; 

Behind him w histles L»liilif the harrow - 
lK»y : t 

Is there w ho can the gladsome scene re- 
view. 

See Nature’s smile, and Labour’s bliilu- 
employ. 

And still his heart refuse to join the gv - 
neral joy ? 

Yes; there is one cannot the pleasure 
share, 

Whose plough lies rusting in the stub- 
ble field ; 

Who pines and shivers in the vernal aii ; 

Who once could guide the plough, the 
sickle wield ; 

But now he sighs to see his glebe un- 
liU’d ; 

For sickness warns him of approach- 
ing doom ; 

He feels that he must to the conqueror 
yield ; 

No more for him Spring sheds her ge- 
nial bloom. 

And Summer suns maun sheen above lus 
grassy tomb : 

And while lie seeks to fix his lieart cui 
high. 

With humble hope is to his fate rc- 
sign’tl ? 
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Y 9 I Nature in liis txisom prompts the 
sii^h 

(Vci those he loves, and now maun 
behind; 

A thousand anxious thoughts rush o'er 
• *his mind ; 

'I’he htfBband and the father round his 
heart ’ 

Still closely cling, with tendercst ties en- 
twin’d ; 

] Ic turns his head to hide the tears that 
start ; 

Though not afraid to die, ’tis pain with 
these to part. 

He still could lean upon his daughter’s 
orm. 

And she w'ould lend him, at the noon- 
tide hour, 

When April suns wrere shining salt and 
warm, 

And gently scat him in the woodbine 
bow'’r ; 

While he would gnse upon this budding 
flow’r, 

Then fondly sighing, pness her inither’s 
hand, 

In silence musing on the tyrant’s iM)w’f, 
Whose stroke w ill snap the dear do- 
mestic band, 

Whom cunning cannot charm, rior skill, 
nor power withstand. 

'Tw^as thus, one niuni^ he thought, and 
sigli’d, and smil’d, 

When clouds were ilitting lightly o’er 
the sun. 

He mis’d Ids e’e, with look serenely mild. 
And said, I feel my race is nearly 
run, 

Though Nature shrinking, still the stroke 
would shun, 

Would fondly still the parting hour 
prolong; 

Uut Heaven h; just^and let His will be 
. done — • 

He w ill not — cannot do His creature 
wrong, 

Although 1 grieve to leave whom 1 have 
lov’d so long ! 

But now', methinks, ’twere wise to bid 
. farewell, 

Ere I am summon’d to my dying iMid ; 

Ere Death, relentless, slonn the citadel. 
His icy fingen. on my bosom spread. 

When parch’d niy lips — perhaps my rea- 
son fled. 

When neighbours throng, and friends 
stand weeping by, 

Or smooth the pillow for my ircary head. 
Or watch to hear the last expiring 
sigh • 

That irnops the filmy thread/ and rends 
the tender tic. 


Yes, I would fain behold each beauteous 
face, 

While yet the tide of life my boso m 
Avanns ; 

My Mary’s lip press with a last embrace ; 

Again behold my children’s growing 
charms. 

And fondly fbld them in a father’s arms ; 

And ere I w'rithe beneath the killing 
dart, 

Ere fainting Nature feels its dread alarms, 

Would counsel, 4;oinf(irt to you all im- 
part, 

Wipe every vvatery e’e, and soothe e'dcli 
sorrowing heart.” 

The cv'ning sun hung o’er tbc mountains 
hie, 

They placed the ploughman in his easy 
chair ; 

New lustre lighted up his langtiid e’e, 

His brow, besprent writh thin and lyart 
hair, 

Rose full and broad— betray’d no cark- 
ing core ; 

A hectic glow’d ujAnn his WTinklcd 
cheek, 

So thin, his smile nne longer dimpled there ; 

The shaded sunbeam, through the miiity 
reek, 

Fellsaftly on a face serenely mild and meek- 

It was a sad and solemn sight, to sec 

The parting scene of friends so fondly 
dear ; 

The father leaning on the mither’s knee. 

The hairns around in semicircle near ; 

In every e’e a bright and trembling tear ; 

And there was one, whom love htui 
hither led, 

Nor son, norbrilher— yet no stranger here ; 

Whose heai't with theirs in kindred 
sorrow' bled, 

And long’d to drink the tears the bloom- 
ing daughter shed. 

His glist’ning e’e the auld naan slow'ly 
rais’d. 

While Mary’s hand in his was fondly 
press’d, 

On those around in solemn silence gaz’d, 

With strong emotion struggling in his 
breast ; 

He brush’d a tear, that would not be 
su]>prcsH'd, 

Look’d round the circle, on each dear 
lov’d child. 

And calmly thus the mournful throng 
address’d, 

In accents solemn, but benignly mild. 

As erst, in youthful love, he on his Mary 
smil’d : 

“ Dear Mary, wc have lang and fondly 
lov’d ; 

Our wedded life has been a summci 

day; 
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Our pleasures many, and, if cares we 
prov’d, 

Yet they, like morning clouds, soon 
pass’d away 5 , . 

Then safter seem’d to aham tlMtaunny ray. 

As we have often oeen the passing 
show’r 

Refresh the fields, make Nature look more 

With richer licauties clothe the blos- 
som’d flow’r, 

And sweeter fragrance breathe around 
our woodbine bow’r. 

We’ve sail’d along a smooth and sum* 
mer sea. 

And seldom thought how rapid was the 
stream ; 

Enjoy’d the scene, and talk’d of bliss to 
be; 

And while we bask’d in Love’s meri- 
dian beam. 

Forgot that we maun meet his partitig 
gleam ; 

Maun hear the fatal breakers round us 
roar, 

And wauken from our short, but pleasing 
dream : 

That hour is come— and I maun go 
before, 

To bid my Mary hail ! upon a happier 
shore. 

“ Yes, we have seen our sunny moments 
glide. 

While love forbade to tent their rapid 
flight ; 

But sublunary bliss will never bide ; 

The langcst, liappicst day, maun close 
in night ; 

Yet is our gloamin’ calm, and cloudless 
light ; 

Although the night be lang, the dark- 
ness deep, 

They are the harbingers of morning bright. 

When wx shall wauken from our silent 
sleep. 

Where light for ever shines, and love for- 
gets to weep. 

‘‘ Ye olive plants, which have our union 
crown’d, 

1 need not say that all are fondly dear; 

Although our parting must your bosoms 
wxund. 

Suppress the sigh, and wipe the boot- 
less tear ; 

But calmly listen, with attentive ear : 

1 would not speak to give your young 
hearts pain ; 

Yet, oh ! a father's jiarting counsels hear, 

And Heaven furlcnd that I should 
sjK'ak ill vain ! 

Still bear them in your mind, still in your 
heart retain. 


'J'he dawn of Wisdom is, to fear the 
Lord, 

Who marks your goings out and com- 
ings in ; 

And be His grace and guidance still iin- 
plor’d. 

To keep your footsteps from' the paths 
of sin ; 

For perfect happiness is peace within, 

Unknown to those by headlong [las- 
sions driven ; 

But, oh ! my jutirns, your course betimes 
begin. 

With humble hearts, and pray that 
grace be given, 

Yoiu: passions still to rein, and fix your 
trust in Heaven.' 

For, oh ! my children, ever bear in 
mind 

That man is weak, and mortal flesh is 
frail, 

His heart to vice and vanity inclin’d. 

And in the w orld temptations oft assail ; 

And sometimes o’er the wise resolve pre- 
vail. 

With him who leans upon his strength 
alone ; 

And such, too late, their confidence bewail, 

Their heedless folly bitterly bemoan ; 

Seed scatter’d to the winds, or on the 
waters sown ! 

‘‘ Though Pleasure sheds her most seduc- 
tive charms 

To win the wealthy to her saft cmbractN 

She can decoy ilie rustic to her arms. 

And lure the peasant onw'ard in the 
chace ; 

Who lags at last, still distanced in the 
race ; 

Her paths are many, all with snares 
beset ; 

New beauties blushing on her changing 
face. 

To ride, shoot, game, drink, swear, and 
run in debt, 

And last, though far from least, is 
woman’s witching net. 

“ Oh ! then beware of Pleasure’s syren 
smiles, 

For they are safler than the summer 
morn ; 

Her glamour many n simple heart be- 
guiles ; 

Soon fade her flow'’rs, but shiu‘]>ly 
stings her thorn ; 

Lost friends, reproach, disgrace, and 
public scorn. 

And, keener still, the pang of guilt ami 
shame ; 

Deserted, shunn’d, her victim pines for- 
lorn, 

With few to pity, nian> still tf) blamt. 

Health broken, foriunr lost, iuid stain'd 
a haplesL) name. 
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“ Let not your liours in idleness be spent; 

But never delve in Mammon’s miry 
fen ; 

With honest industry be aye content, 

And always measure to your fellow 

V"’ 

III word Aid deed, as you expect again : 

Indulge not envy, malice, wrath, and 
strife ; 

Kor all are hateAil in Omniscient ken ; 

And if you wish to lead a peaceful life, 

Aye shun the gossip thrang, where clash 
and claiks arc rife.” 

He paus’d for breath-^diis full heart 
fiindly heav’d. 

And thus resumed : When Humour 
tells her tale, 

'J'rue Charity will aye in heart be griev’d 

That Vice and Folly in the ^|prld pre- 
vail; 

But Calumny may Innocence assail. 

And foul Keprouch may stain a spotless 
name { 

Or should your neighbour slip, for man is 
fr<*ul. 

Oh ! rather hush, than propagate the 
shame ; 

No tender heart delights to wound ano- 
ther’s fame. 

Let never want, and homeless, helpless 
age, 

Unheeded pour th(^ plainU-ln vain 
implore ; 

Some wanderer, in his weary pilgrimage, 

Perhaps may leave a blessing at your 
door ; 

Alms to the needy will not waste your 
store. 

Nor, want reliev’d, e’er moke your little 
less; 

A feeling heart will make your treasure 
more ; 

Whene’er the widow and the orphan 
bless, 

’J'heir pray’rs will mount on hie, pour’d 
in their deep distress. 

Dear hairns, 1 leave your mithcr to 
your love, 

On Heaven and you maun be her stay 
and trust ; 

\ik1 if you hop..^ a blessing from alxivc. 

Be kind to her, when 1 am laid in 
dust; 

The time may come, when age her mind 
may rust, 

Sickness and poverty may her betide, 

I sec your tears— they say you will— you 
must 

Be still her friends, in whom she may 
coniide, ' 

'J'hat you will soothe licr ^voes, and for her 
wants provide. 


Nor tongue nor pen can to your minds 
impart 

A father’s love, a mithcr’s tender care ; 

*Tis not in youth to ken a parent's 
hedtt; ' 

Or read what Nature’s hand has w rit- 
ten there ; 

The hopes and fbars that they ore doom'd 
to share, 

To nurse the frame, to form the infknt 
mind. 

What toils will they endure, what dangers 
dare ! 

The sleepless night, with love and core 
combin’d, 

Tiie pang that wrings the heart when 
children prove unkind ! 

^ And be this truth aye on your minds 
imprest, 

While health and youth within your 
bosoms glow, 

That age will come ; this world is not your 
rest. 

You ore but strangers, pilgrims, passing 
through ; 

Grasp not too fast your dearest bliss be- 
low ; 

For, like the snaw, ’twill melt within 
your grip ; 

Your laughing cup may seem to overflow. 

And while you stoop the balmy draught 
to sip, 

The dark decrees of Fate may dash it flroiii 
your Up. 

“ Yet life, my bairns, is still a pleasant 
land. 

Has many a joy that man may freely 
use ; 

For bounteous Heaven has dealt with li- 
beral hand. 

And none but fools tlie bounty would 
refuse ; 

Yet though tlie banquet haply seem pro- 
fuse, 

Of some porUkc, of others scarcely 
taste; 

Aye keep in mind, that they who bliss 
abuse. 

Will soonest still their stock of pica- 
sure waste ; 

The cup that’s slowly drain’d leaves aye 
the richest zest.” 

Again the peasant paus’d, and fix’d his 
e’e 

On him who stood by beauteous 
Ellen’s side, 

Then kindly said, “ Young man, with 
joy I sec 

The mutual love which Nature cannot 
hide ; 

Although that bliss must be to me denicfl, 

To bcc you both before the altar bow, 
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To see my Ellen hlush a blooming bride, Whose wildering look is fix’d on vacancy ; 
And hear your lips confirm the nuptial Eale falls the inoonhght on the dewy 
VOW', law'n ; 

Come, lead her to my ^dtiqs, and take my But paler was that lip, when life's last 
blessing now 1*^ " breath was drawn. 


He fondly clasped her to bis heaving 
breast, 

The gentle pressure miide his heart ex- 
pand ; 

The maiden’s glowing cheek his pale lip 
inress’d. 

He rais’d his e’e with look benignly 
bland 

And saw the modest youth before him 
stand 

With look of love and melting tender- 
ness ; 

He gently took his daughter’s trembling 
himd, 

Placed it in his, “ May Heaven unite 
and bless 

Your guileless hearts,” he said, “ in love 
and liappiness !” 

Again he drew his gentle Mary near, 

His jialc lip cpiivcr’d, dim his watery e'e, 

He ftom her wan cheek kiss’d the trick- 
ling tear, 

And said, “ Dear Mary, cease to weep 
for me ; 

Rejoice that soon my spirit shall f3C free 

From all this weary load of cumbering 
clay ; 

With resignation bend to Heaven’s decree; 

I hourly feci iny feeble strength decay. 

And long to sink asleep, to wake in end- 
less day !” 

And now before his feet the children fell. 

His hand was laid on every bending 
head ; 

He kiss'd and blcss’d them all, and bade 
farewell. 

While tears of filial tenderness were 
shed ; 

A passing hectic o’er his pale cheek fied, 

A clammy sweat stood on his wrinkled 
face, 

Down droop’d his head, Oh ! raise me 
up,” he said, 

' And leave me not— a change must 
soon take place, 

Before me shadows swim, and Nature 
sinks apace I” 

The setting sun behind a purple cloud 

Just left a gowden streak along the sky. 

Then wrapt him in his brightly border’d 
shroud. 

Which soon was changed to crimson 
canopy ; 

But haik! whence comes that groan, 
that rending sigh ? 

From one who ne’er shall see the iiiorn- 
ing dawn ; 


And all is still around the dcat|}fiil bed, 
The struggle’s o’er, the conqueror’s tri- 
miqih won ; 

Lone silence hovers o’er the victim’s head. 
His clay lies still' and cold, the spirit 
fiown ; 

The strong map lies, by greater might 
undone, 

His strength subdued, his dauntless 
]}rowess cow’d ; 

In linen white, by maiden fingers spun, 
For in his bridal-sheet his banes arc 
row’d, 

The sheet of nuptial love is his funereal 
d^oud. 

To sooth their griefs, this ftimily of love 
Seek comfort from the book of sacred 
lore ; 

And raise their hearts to Him w ho sits 
above, 

AVho, for mankind, wrath, shame, and 
sull'ering bore, 

And now, their Mediator, gone before, 
That where He is, there may His ser- 
vants be. 

When this short scene of earthly trials 
o’er. 

When lie who*tets from sin and sor- 
row free, 

Shall wipe out every stain, the tear from 
every e’e, 

It nd now they sing how man is like the 
grass, 

(In Martyr’s sweet but mclancl^uly 
lays;) 

As shadows fly, so gencr.'itions pass ; 

As falls the fading ilow’r, so man de- 
cays : 

They sing tlie shortness of our nunriber’d 
days, 

Threescore and ten years our allotted 
span ; 

Sing how inscrutable the Alrnighly ’s w ays, 
'J'oo dark and deep for mortal skill to 
scan, 

And deprecate His wrath on weak And 
erring man. 

And now they kneel, in humble, heartfelt 
pray’r. 

Before the footstool of the Heav’iily 
throne ; 

Their weakness and unworthiness declare. 
With thanks for Him who did for 
guilt atone ; 

And only 411 that sacred name alone, 
They pAiy to bear in mind their latlci 
end ; 
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That He would hour and sooth the 
mourner's moan, 

Aye he the widow’s and the orphan’s 

friiMid, 

And ;,^rain His promis’d grace to guide 
them to the end. 

The gentle Ellen wipes her tearful e*e, 
"AiidVads her mother to a widotv’d 
liuli, , 

And Avhispcrs comfort— but it cannot be, 
Eui sleep has from her downy pillow 
fled. 

And sighs arc heav’d, and secret tears are 
si led ; 

Yi i though her heart has never ceas’d 
to mourn, 

IJgId dreaming slumliers hover round her 
head, 

< )f him for ever from her bosom torn, 

She wakes to weep again, forsaken mid 
forlorn. 

Antilher dreary day has ling’ring pars’d. 
The sun is sinking in the uelkin clear; 

The coiTin qonics— and she must look heir 
last 

On his remains, so lung, so fondly dear; 

Like witlier’d leaf, in la]) of Autumn sere, 
She sees liim laid within his narrow 
cell ; 

His i>ale, tauld check licdew’d with many 
a tear, 

The parting tribute, on his bosom fell— 

She bows her (Irtiojiing head, and sighs a 
last farewell ! 

No sable border’d slieet proclaims the 
tale, 

Twa friends, in black, invite the iieigli- 
bours round, 

Roth rich and poor, residing in the vale. 
To bear their brother to the hallow’d 
ground; 

And such their love, that none arc absent 
found : 

At noon-tide hour, in Sunday’s garb 
they meet, 

Or bljic, or black, with lime and age em- 
brown’d ; 

A dram docs every guest, at entrance 
greet ; 

Now seated in the barn, they talk, and 
drink, and eat. 

'I’he parisli minister, of gentle heart, 
J*erlui]>s the widow’s lone retreat tvill 
seek, 

'I'hat he may comfort to her mind impart. 
And words of hcav’nly consolation 
speak ; 

Well does he know the human heart is 
weak, 

And well aware that hcr’s is wounded 
sore, 


He kindly frames his words in accents 
meek. 

And guides her view to that eelustiul 
shore 

“ Where death-divided friends shall meet 
to port no more.” 

Across the thresht^d^ by his footstejis 
worn, 

Who nevermore that rustic floor '.hall 
tread, 

The cor}>sc ia softly, and in silence boi ne; 

And now the pall is o’er the coiliii 
s|3rcad ; 

The widow wailing as she bears his heail ; 

Her heart is full, and still to Nature 
true. 

Again she clasps the dear dciiartcd deail ; 

Fresh streaming tears the sable ]>all be- 
dew, 

Till kindly led away, she sobs her last 
adieu. 

Far down the vale they slowly wind along, 

Most])art a mournful, melancholy tram ; 

Though, haply, some, uniidst the motley 
throng, 

Will introduce discourse ill-timed and 
vain : 

And now the crowd is blackening on the 
plain ; 

And iiealing slow is heard the funeral 
bell ; 

Dim through the trees appears the lial- 
low’d fane, 

That marks the spot where death and 
darkness dwell ; 

And louder on the car now strikes the 
solemn knell. 

And now', with careful feel they forward 
])ass, 

O’er nameless gra\c, and time-worn, 
mosK-clad stone ; 

’Midst nettles, hemlock, and llie long rank 
grass, 

Which waves o’er many a scutteiM, 
mouldering bone : 

Sucb arc the trophies of the tyrant’s throne. 

Whose sulijects sleep in solemn silence 
round, 

Where Love forgets to smile, and GritT 
to moan ; 

The rich man’s tomb w'lth lying 
ble crowm’d, 

The peasant’s nameless grave beneath the 
grassy mound. 

Now o’er their heads the broad plane’s 
lirnnehes w'uve. 

Obscure the sun, and shed a solemn 
gloom ; 

Before them yawns the deep insatiate 
grave. 

The father’s dust dug from its dark- 
some womb ; 




The eirc displaced, to give his children 
room ; 

And hence with roan the change is nom 
ver o’er. 

In lifie and death, the ct^c and the tomb; 

Thus waves behind impel the waves 
before, V. 

Till all expire in Mn, on sleep u^ion the 
shore. ^ 

With gentle care the coffin’d clay de« 
acends, 

And saftly rests UfKin its mouldy bed ; 
While dust with dust in solemn silence 
blends. 

Each tongue ia mute, uncover’d every 
head ; 

Still fix’d they stand, and gaze uixm the 
dead : 

With all the sexton’s skill the grave is 
dress’d, 

A grassy with studied care is spread ; 

The go^Rui smiles above his clay-cold 
breast. 

And saft the dews of even fall on his bed 
of rest. 

That spot the widow’d mother aft will seek. 

On Sundays passing to the house of 
prayer ; 

Again the tear stealo’erher wither’d cheek. 

As sad she stands, u silent mourner 
there; 

His children, ‘;oo, will to his grave re|)air, 

And o’er the turf in Hlitd sorrow^ sigh ; 
Haply, some neighbour comes their griefs 
to share, 

Or scan Uie hcod-stanc with inquiring 
eye. 

And s])ell the simple lines, that say, Pre- 
pare to die !” 

Tlic blazon’d scutcheon and tho marble 
bust 

May grace the mighty in the gloomy 
pile ; 

A tropliicd tomb alM)vc his titled dust, 

With fulsome epitaph in lalxjur’d style: 
In high-plum’d hearse borne to the lonely 
aisle ; 

But none shall o’er his mouldering ashes 
w'eep, 

Nor flower nor sunbeam on his grave 
shall smile ; 

# Nor heir nor widow e’er disturb his 
sleep ; 

Forsaken and forgot, in damp and dark- 
ness deep.-.* 

The tone in which this was dcii-i 
vered indicated that the speaker was 
impressed with his subject. Hera- 
clitus had bent his head, and it was 
alleged by some that a tear stole 
from his eye ; the muscles of Demo- 
critus’s face evinced the interest he 


felt in the subject, and tliat helMi. 
not ill pleased with the execution ; 
Dr Teli’s features preserved an im- 
penetrable gravity, and no conjecture 
could be formed concerning liis opi- 
nion. The other candidates who had 
still to come forward were most pro- 
bably absorbed in reflections, abput 
their own success. ^ 

The next called on was a half- 
pay Lieutenant, in the army, by tlu* 
courtesy of h!s companions always 
styled CapUdn, as a more respectable 
ftom dv He had served un- 

der Sir John Moore,— was in the fa- 
mous retreat to Corunna, and assist- 
ed at the obsequies of that gallant he- 
ro, whose memory haii| been ungene- 
rously neglected by sbme celebrated 
pens, and illiberally, if not unjust- 
Iv, treated by others, skilled and rea- 
ay enough in the ciicomiastic stylo. 
The Captain had been left heir to 
some property, part of which had 
gone to eke out the scanty pay of a 
Lieutenant, and, on his return to 
Britain, in the pursuit of pleasure, as 
an equivalent for former privations ; 
hence the whole was sometime ago 
exhausted. But he is of a gay, care- 
less disposition, with a proud sense 
of honour, savouring a little of mi- 
santhropy, nursed, or most probably 
begotten, liy disappointment of pro- 
motion, and seeing striplings pass 
over his head. However, he continues 
to laugh at care, and with no pecu- 
niary resource, except his half-pay, 
keeps up a respectable appearance, 
passing his time with books and a 
few friends. His voice is sonorous, 
clear, and distinct, with an energy ap- 
proaching to vehemence, whicli gives 
a fine expression to his veteran and 
war-worn features- All, tliereforc, 
listened with interest and attciition, 
when, standing up, he delivered tlu* 
following 

I’ve bother’d my brains, and expended 
much time, 

In the futile attem])t to give reason v.;ith 
rhyme ; 

But roses and oysters ne’er come in one 
season ; 

And such is the rase with my rhyme niul 
my reason ; 

And 1 frankly acknowledge, to me it 
seems odd. 

How some, as they ride, can make 
* Rhymes on the Road.” 
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■ I lately stept into our bookoeller's shop, 

And^'to shew my fine taste, got a-praising 
ol‘ l'(»pe ; 

All ! Tope, Sir,** cried Bib, “ poor me- 
chanical elf! 

I DF seven long years he has stood on my 

— slltit'; 

'1\> ‘.peak ill his style, Sir, cacli line has 
its brother, 

( bie line of the couplet seems made for 
ihf other ; 

I I !<- verse is n see-saw, and wearies the 

ear, 

1 1 IS drou ^v li) read, and most painful to 
hear ; 

'I'Jie nionotunuus jingle to taste gives of- 
1‘eiice, 

The close of a couplet concluding the 
sense ; 

No fine abrupt endings — ^no delicate blend- 
ing. 

The rliyine and the sense with each other 
contending ; 

But fetter’d liy rules, Sir, his muse still 
was dastard. 

And some have been trying to prove her 
a bastard.** 

“ But (bildsmith — you’ll own that he 
write.s from tlu? heart ?’* 

” Indeed I will not, Sir — no nature, all 
art. 

Vet the fellow has similes pretty enough.” 

‘ And Beattie’s sweet Minstrel ?” In- 
aiiiinutc stuil'! 

< )ne page, for a dose, is a so, re soporific ; 

But to read o’er the whole would be truly 
terrific !’* 

And C^ray and—” “ Have dune. 
Sir ; your meaning I know ; 

They are all of one school, and the best 
are so-so ; 

risey might buzz in their day, but arc 
dead long ago. 

fl.iM- patience a moment ; I’ll read you 
a page, 

\ ^taii/a or two, by a light of the age !” 

He look up a volume, with emphasis 
read, 

Tlien looking enraptur’d, triumphantly 
said, 

' 'I’heie, Sir, you ha\e Nature, free, mu- 
Mcal, sweet, 

f'lK sen.se iiexer fetter’d with crambo and 
feet ; 

I’Jie verse reads so easy, the pauses so 

Hill*, 

Vnd L/ie sense seldom stops at the end of 
u line. 

f or rhyme, preiwsii ion, particle, conjunc- 
tion. 

No wold comes amiss, all are fit for the 
function ; 

The w ords so well marshiiH’d, so natural 
they stand, ; 

Thai the line often ends with an • if’ or 

' an *■ and 

VO I,, xm. 


New compounds and adjectives too may 
lie found 

Most expressive sense, and harmonious 
in sound !** 

Astonish’d, I cried, “ My dear Sir, 
you’re jocose ; 

You have read me blank verse, or poeti- 
cal prose; 

For in all you have read, I have ne’er 
heard a chime, 

At the end of the line, like an echo of 
rhyme ; 

I find too, like Iludibras* bear and the fiddle. 

The sense always comes to the close in tlic 
middle.” 

He answer’d, while triumph shone bright 
in his eyes, 

“• The quintessence of art is that art to 
disguise ; 

Though no rhyme strikes the car, when 
the verse is well read. 

Is the violet less fragrant for hiding its 
head ?” 

Then snecringly said, “ I was of the old 
school 

While I turn’d in a pel from the new- 
fanglcd fool. 

At home — for my sey-piece, invok’d all 
the Muses, 

Some scoH**d at my suit, others sent their 
excuses ; 

One was with a friend and old favourite 
engaged. 

And one in her chamber most sadly en- 
raged ; 

For he wlio had once been her boast and 
her pride, 

Had become her disgrace, with im|iostors 
allied. 

Thu.s slighted and scorn’d, I sat sadly vex’d. 

My brain was confus’d, and iny mind 
much perplex’d ; 

Took a pinch of rappee— beat the devil’s 
tattoo — 

Kick’d my heels on the carpet ; but all 
would not do : 

When ra]) w^enl loc knocker — I open’d 
the door— 

A blithc-looking senq^strcs.s brush’d light 
o’er the floor ; 

She laid down her work, and presented 
her bill. 

The scene made the blood in my bosom 
run chill. 

Alas! what a change from the days I have 
seen, 

When Beauty’s soft blush banish’d care 
and chagrin ; 

When the black eyes of Spain, and the 
gay smiles of France, 

Made my tingling nerves thrill, and my 
licating heart dance ! 

I took out my purse — it was limber and 
lank, 

And fate had exhausted my funds in the 
Bank ; 

A a 
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’Twras not on the sempstress a fond look I 
cast, 
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1 at the theatre could lead the ton, 


It was on the guinea— alas ! 'twas m\' 
last ! 

No wonder, you'll own, that the parting 
gave pain, 

For it was the last link of a magical 
chain. 

Where, like bees when they swarm, a 
thousand thoughts hung. 

That play’d light round the heart, and en- 
liven’d the tongue : 

With a smile and a curtsey away tript 
the fair, 

And I took up iny pen, with a heart full 
of care, 

I'hcn sigh’d my farcwxll in this sorrow - 
strain ; 

If it suit for a sey-piece, Tve not sung in 
vain. 

tflfSl? 

OK pabtiko with my last guinea. 

Oh, me ! what anguish wrings my heav- 
ing heart. 

What rising sorrows in my liosom swell. 

With thee, thou kind, obsequious friend 
to ])art, 

And bid a long, perhaps a lust, farewell ! 

Omnipotent and wonder-w'orking gold ! 

To thee I ixmr the warm impassion’d 
lay : 

But, all ! ihy might, thy virtues niani- 
fold. 

Nor pen nor pencil can aright portray. 

Thy presence still diffus’d that potent 
charm 

Which hove could not resist, nor Pride 
withstand ; 

For blushing Beauty took my offer’d arm. 

And proud men smil’d, and stretch’d 
the ready hand. 

Of thee possess’d, I ne’er could suffer 
wrong, 

With Britain’s just and equitable laws ; 

The pleader’s learned head and fluent 
tongue 

Were re^y still to advocate my cause. 

By thee I’ve been to splendid tables led. 

And introduced with titled rank to dine ; 

On turtle soup and rarest venison fed. 

And pass’d the night o’er rich and racy 
wine. 

Then I could those by far my seniors 
teach. 

And mute attention listen’d to my talc ; 

For wit, or wisdom graced my every 
speech. 

The laugh proclaim’d my joke was ne- 
ver stale. 


If in the pit, I join’d the c-ritic-corps ; 

And if I murmur'd Psha !" at Stephen- 
song. 

Not one who heard w'ould dare to ( .i: 
“ enct»re'* 

When in the box, by gay Benda’s sidr, 

Whose guileless look, proclaim’d 
half divine, 

Herglow'ing blush she vainly strut c 
hide, 

Her eye still brightest when it glanci -^ 
on mine ! 

At home, with guests around my sr>ci.i' 
board. 

The smoking sirloin and the Howm • 
howl, 

’Twas then wc tighter knit l>lcst Friem! 
ship’s curd, 

And glowing Fancy wsurm'd the gene- 
rous soul. 

Thy magic skill could countless wonders 
do. 

The smart silk stocking on my well, 
turn’d limb, 

The brilliant ring, gold watch, and ga> 
surtuut, 

With frogs and fur so gaudy and 
trim : 

All these, and many nameless comfort . 
more, 

I to thy unremitting favour owe ; 

My well-stoclAt cellar, and my lardei'.' 
store, 

1 frankly own all from thy bounty 

Departed friend ! with thee, alas ! are fU t* 

The young deliglits of life’s gay .suinu 
morn ; 

Soon will the dark clouds gather o'ei nu 
head. 

With baleful terrors on their pmioiv 
liornc : 

The vain and proud will shun me on tlu 
street, 

When I am sculking in a shabby ( oal , 

And she who smil’d whene'er we chanced 
to meet. 

Will stare, with look that says, I 
know you not !” 

Of beaux the envy, and of liellcs the pridt\ 

No more shall 1 lead Laura down thr 
dance, 

Or, joyous, prattle, seated by her side. 

Squeeze her soft hand, or meet hci 
melting glance ! 

Alas ! no more at concert, ball, or play. 

Will Kmma tap her cousin with her fan. 

Direct her view, and in a whis])eT say, 

“ That’s Captain Wildfire— what » 
handsome man !” 
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'.\^o more my uiblc, when 1 sit to dine, 

SMI with its rich and various dishes 
gnmn ; 

(Mi bread and cheese, wash'd down with 
Adam's wine, 

III cheerless solitude I'll mump alone ! 

N.» more niy roof shall echo to the song. 

Or boisterous .loud laugh of a giddy 
crew ; 

( mr madd'ning mirth no more shall we 
prolong, 

In midnight orgies, o'er pure moun- 
tain dew. 

'f'o cheat my hours, and banish mental 
pain. 

If to the CnlFeeohouse I bend my way, 

W here they discuss the state of France 
and Spain, 

No one will cry, What does the Cap- 
tain say ?" 

Should wasting sickness blanch my faded 
check, 

Or peccant humours all my limbs per- 
vade, 

No Kscuiapius my couch will seek. 

No healing hand affbrd the needthl aid. 

By mercenary menials soon forgot. 

My feet forbid to tread the splendid 
dome, 

'I’he liveried lacquey ^cs my thread-bare 
coat, 

And, pertly sneering, answers, “ Not 
at home ! * 

My parlour window shall no more display 

1 is letter'd antidotes i'orcare andspleen— 

New novels, ]>oems, pamphlets of the day, 

'I’hc pert Ueview and motley Maga- 


Wlien Winter brings the long and cheer- 
less night, 

I, cow’ring, shiver o’er my scanty fire. 

And see my niggard taper’s trembling 
light 

Amidst the dim and dreary gloom ex- 
pire. 

None lifts my latch except the teasing 
dun, 

Pm P'riendship has forgot to tread iny 
floor ; 

*ri»c starving mice my empty pantry 
hhun ; 

*J'hc limping beggar hurries past my 
door. 

Su k of myself— with all the world at war, 

I curse my fate, and o’er my follies 
w'ail; 

P or (piartcr-day, alas ! is distant far— 

'JVio far, to save me from the loath- 
some jail ! 


Detested gold ! seductive friend, accursed! 
My sorrows and my suftMiigs all are 
thine $ 

’Twas thou my foUies and my passions 
nurs’d. 

And now l*m left in poverty to pine. 

Curse of mankind, and baneful from thy 
birth ! 

The wretch who digs and drqgs thee to 
the light, 

A slave— alive is buried in the earth. 

And thou art hateful to his acliing 
sight 

For thee the miser groiics in Mammon's 
mine ; 

Most like that poor emasculated race, 
In Eastern harams doom’d through life 
to pine 

'Midst glowing beauties they can ne’er 
embrace ! 

Thy spell transforms a Fool into a Sagr, 
Gives Ugliness unfading, nameless 
charms ; 

Links blooming Beauty close to wither'd 
Age; 

Lures Innocence to foul Debauchery's 
arms. 

Thou art the dcs[>oi’s jKitcnt, ready tool ; 
And thine is Superstition’s galling 
chain ; 

Thou lead’st Ambition’s blind and giddy 
fool 

To full, where he shall never rise again. 

No tongue can tell thy complicated guilt, 
The countless witcheries on thy fea- 
tures worn ; 

For thee the blood of millions has l>ccii 
spilt, 

And Nature’s tcndcrest tics asunder 
torn. 

For thee, kings, priests, and slaves, be- 
tray their trust ; 

Thine is the syren’s smile, the ser- 
pent’s sting ; 

Thou art the pander to each earthly lust ; 
Of human misery the source and spring! 

AVhen the Captain sat down. Dr 
Tell said, Send for me. Captain, 
when you are seized with a lit of 
rheumatism, or any other of the 
ailments ' that human flesh is heir 
to* — 1 will attend you without a fee, 
while you continue an H. P.*’ ** Ancl 
you shall dine with me every Satur- 
day, when you are not better enu- 
ged,'* said Democritus ; while He- 
raclitus warmly pressed his hand/ 
without speaking. 
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Now stood up, not a candidate for 
admission, but one wbo had been so- 
licited to become ,a member. He 
was in many repeots a singular and 
eccentric character. A giddy, co- 
quettish girl jilted him in early life ; 
he went abroad, made some money, 
and returned, ' when the sun of his 
days was past the meridian ; appa- 
rently in bad health and poverty. 
His parents were dead; he waited 
on some distant relations, who coolly 
advised him to apply to tlie Mana- 
gers of the poor s fund of the parish 
for relief. Fired with indignation, 
he laid out his whole capital in the 
purchase of an annuity, two- thirds 
of which are expended in hospita- 
lity and benevolence. Without a 
drop of gall in his disposition, he is 
romantic and capricious, witli a great 
flow of spirits, and an inexhaustible 
fund of humour, which renders him 
agreeable in every company. He is 
not only felicitous in puns, bons^mots^ 
and repartees, but might also rank 
among the Imorovixatnri of Italy ; 
for he will, witnout study, speak for 
a quarter of an hour together, cither 
in prose or verse, confining himself 
to the subject with which he started. 

When solicited to join our ran- 
dom corps,*' he stipulated that he 
should produce ]io sey-piecc, for he 
detested writing ; and it being re- 
plied, that the matter should be left 
to himself, he now stood up/ and 
delivered the following 

^trbCcr to 

Now that I’ve heard you ane an* a% 
l^et me put in a word or twa ; 

I’ve heard a paaky, pleasant screed, 

In hamely tongue— a lightsome leed ; 
While ithers saftly strike the lyre, 

If they hod spunk to shaw their fire ; 

But Modesty has hallins marr’d them. 

Or critics frae Parnassus scarr’d them ; 
Though Nature has bestow’d a simrk 
Of fire, their Bangs arc prcnticc>wark ! 

Though age and care have cool’d the 
glow 

Which kindled fancies in my pow. 

When youth was warm, and life was 
young, 

And verse came rattling flac my tongue ; 
Yet, if experience come with age, 

You ken I’m auld, and should be sage ; 
Sae lend your lugs, while I instruct 
you, 

'^^.And to the true sublime conduct you. 


First burn your books, ^ne ban the 
College, 

Which cramm’d your heads with critic 
knowledge : 

Na mair reg ard graramatic rules, 

Vile kickmalceries of the schools ! 

Ne’er fash your heads with mood ''tuT 
tense, 

Nor lag the slaves of Common Sense ; 

On Reason never place reliance, 

Far better set her at defiance, 

For she w'ill aye your fancy fetter ; 

The less you think, you’ll rhyme the bet- 
ter. 

Though critics quote frae Aristotle, 

Wha fram’d his rules when auld and 
dottle, 

*Tis only for a scribbler’s mind 
To drag a chain, and creep confin’d ; 

Nae falcon ever reach’d the skies 
With hood iicross his piercing eyes ; 

And leading-strings aside are thrown 
Whene’er the bairn can walk alone ; 

He hurls his go-cart round the room ; 
And neist bestrides the house-inaid’s 
broom ; 

Sync mounts the hobby in the ha’, 

While nurse looks on, test he should fa’ ; 
On Shetland pony nei&t he wallops. 

And soon the fine blood-hunter gallops ; 
Fire flashes from his courser’s heels, 

And five-barr’d gateswith ease he specls ; 
O’er moss and inuir outstrips the wind. 
And leaves the wondering world behind I 
So sheens the bard, whose daring soul 
His fetters sna/b, and spurns controul ; 
But unities of time and spf|0e 
Make spunk and spirit tyne the race ; 
Skelp on, and kick them a’ behind yom 
Till Common Sense is foil’d to find ytni. 

When Homer sung of Helen's cluirni's 
And Creeiun knabs red-wode in arms, 
Wha made the rules to guide the rhiel, 
Wha moderns say has sung sac wcel ? 

In days of yore, they Icugh at art, 

And poured the striun hale frae the heart : 
But he whu sings by square and plumb. 
Might save his wind, and e’en sii dumb ; 
Though he siiould roust, and screech, and 
skirl. 

He’ll never gar our heart-strings dirl. 

Ye’ve heard about th’ Aoniun rill, 

That wimpled near Parnassu.s’ Hill, 

Muir {HJtent than Clcnlnat whisky. 

And made the Minstrels blithe and frisky; 
The mair they drank of Pindus’ spring. 

It made them aye mair swx'clly sing. 

But truth compels to cry wufuntut 
Nae bard w’a’d now take up his chanter 
With cauler water to inspire him ; 

Mair potent liquor first maun lire him. 
They’re nae sic gowks, when gloaimn' 
comes. 

As dander forth like dull hum-drums ; 



Or ivaate their time with eiiiildrife lasses, 
The miin-mow'd maidens of Parnassus ; 
They wadna luwt to wect their mow 
With feckless cauld Costalian dew : 

Befiire this philosophic age, 

Sic nostrums lang had left the stage ; 

For making verse in a* gradations, 

There’s nought like chcinic preparations ; 
Believe me, Sirs— 1 dinna jest. 

When tried, you’ll say, “ Probatum esV* 
Would you excel in Epic glory, 

First fortify your upper story 
With waly draughts of bright Cham- 
paign, 

And tropes shall fill your teeming brain. 

it hits been said, that Love inspires 
Ilk am- to sing wha feels his flres ; 

Yet some we see just humph and ha, 

Sae l)]ate, can neither sing nor say ; 

Rut rightly to display your passion, 

Frae Port or Claret seek expression. 

For mural, dry, didactive verse, 

With style sententious, quaint, and terse, 
Frae Whitbread’s brew-house waught a 
bicker — 

There’s sterling sense in good malt liquor. 
If, urged by spleen, you shoot your 
slang. 

In bitter, keen, satiric sang. 

Let lirandy’s potent drams inspire. 

And light the sparks of latent ire ; 

And, lest your verse should prove too 
placid. 

Mix vinegar, by way of acid. 

To write what none can understand, 
With boundless Fanfy at command, 

In metaphysic’s mystic strains. 

That tire our lugs, confuse our brains, 
Yet shuw, amidst their muddy store, 

Rich splendid streaks of gowden ore ; 

To beet the fire, and fan the flame, 

With strong excitement warm the frame ; 
Whate’er the means, aye keep it up ; 

Or opium chew — or drain the cup. 

Hexameters, and Birth-day Odes, 
Exalting men to demi-gods, 

When Genius stoops frae soaring flight, 
'I’o' sheen in cauld phosphoric light ; 

For these, the best receipt, ’tis clear, 

L s;ick — a butt just once a-ycar. 

He who in loose description w^anders, 

1 n circling, endless, wild meanders, 
Where sweets are scatter’d in profusion, 
And Nature smiles in gay confusion. 
With wliisky-piincli sliould cheer his soul. 
Hit landscapes sketch’d iuround the bowl. 

If Bacchus have your kind regard, 

Or claim your tribute as a bard, 

I'o raise the flame, apply to grog, 

> ou’ll soon become a jolly dog ; 

When Fancy fails, repeat the dose, 

Till rubies rise around your nose ; 

Track o’er the ^towp till “ witching 
time,” 

.^iid soon } oil'll reach the true j»ublime. 


I8d 

When you would wanton tales rehearse, 
In style obscene and luscious verse^ 

Till modest Beauty blush to hear, 

And Virtue Uot them with a tear, 

Mix Glasgow rum witli drumly water, 
You’ll find it working in u clatter ;• 

Syne grip the pen— let Nature guide, 
Your fame shall echo far and wide ; 

Hold up to scorn this canting age, 

And, warmly pour the Liberal page ; 
Then though Parnassian nymphs reject 
you, 

At Pisa they will aye respect you. 

In Elegy, whae’er would sheen, 

With bluther’d checks and watery e’en, 

A bowl of butter -milk should drain, 

Fit beverage for the whimpering strain ; 
Or verjuice tipple, frank and free, 

To fetch the tear into his c’e. 

In Lyrics, coffee sheds a glow, 

WiU make the verse with softness flow ; 
While syllabub, and curds and cream. 
Seem suited to the Pastoral theme. 

To soar in wild Pindaric flight, 

Where common sense bides out of sight. 
And rhymes respectful distance keep, 
’Midst labour’d lines and learning deep ; 
As couples in a country- dance, 

Retreat till haU-a-score advance, 

Syne when you Icitst expect to sec them , 
Rush bauldly in, and mingle wP them ; 
Would you this true sublime discover, 
Look a* your chcmic potions over ; 

Sync anc an’ a’ tliegilher coup, 

And brew a inixtie-maxtie stoup ; 
Waught up the bree, an’ never think. 
But write as laiicV you’ve pith to drink. 
For limping, Hudibrastic rhyme, 

Yiike mine, to pass the urra time. 

The best receipt, if you would spoer. 

Is ripe and sharp brisk table-beer ; 

The last I drank was dull and flat ; 

My prosing lines give proof of that ; 

But take for ance what I present you. 
Enough to tire, if not content you ; 
Should I essay a nobler flight, 

You’ll aiblins hear some ithcr night. 

This humorous sally was received 
with thunders of applause, particu- 
larly by the Cai>tain, as it contained 
some pointed allusions to authors 
little to his liking. The respective 
members were all pronounced duly 
qualified, and formally admitted. 
Much discussion took place about 
the names by which they should he 
designated ; it was proposed to give 
the author of The Ploughman's 
Death and Burial" the appellation 
of the Minstrel ; but this ho m^jdast- 
ly declined, requesting that he might 
be named the I’louglnnan ; while the 
Captain insisted upon being called 
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Timon of Athens. The Author of 
the Advice to Poets^' 6atd> that he 
would have adopted the title of 
Harum-Scarum^ had it not been ap- 
propriated by the Club ; that being 
the ca8e> he still claimed the privi- 
lege of chusing for himself; and as 
there was a con^^ble portion of 
the Will- 0 -Wisp in his disjposition, 
he requested to be distinguished as 
Spunkie. 

. The time of next meeting was 
then ftxed^ the Ploughman to be 
Prescs, who, on being called on, to 
give a subjeet for discussion, pro^ 
sed the following question : Which 
of the sudden reverses of Fortune-* 
Ih'ospcrity or Adversity, — is it most 
difficult to bear with equanimity ?'* 
And as the object of the Club 
would still be to elicit truth, rather 
than to hear fine sophistical speeches, 
it was expected that every speaker 


would deliver hb real opinion ; stat- 
ing Ids reasons as the mult of his^ 
own reflections and observations in 
society: it would also be desirable 
that the ^leaker should illustrate his 
argument by a short story, if any 
such occurred to hiS recollection. 

Should the discussion of ^is ques- 
tion produce any apeechifying which 
we conceive not ^unworthy of the 
Harum-Scarum Club, or likely to 
amuse the readers of that Miscel- 
lany wherein the Institution is al- 
ready recorded, you, Mr Editor, may 
expect again to hear from. 

Sir, 

Your very respectfliil. 

And most obedient Servant, 
Martinus Scriblerus, 

llarummScanim UalU I 
Burgh of Kittkprankk^ } 
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Loan Byron is certainly a quick- 
sighted personage enough, when the 
foibles, obliquities, or crimes of 
others are in question ; but as blind 
as a millstone to the peccadilloes 
which have been laid to his own 
charge. Self-love is a strong ingre- 
dient in the composition of his ge- 
nius. It seems a fundamental maxim 
in his poetical creed, that a certain 
noble i>ard can do no wrong. He 
sallies forth, lash in hand, in one of 
his wild moods, and unmercifully 
belabours every one he meets, with 
whose look or dress he takes it into 
his head to be displeased ; yet just 
listen to his own account of himself, 
and he is the mildest-mannered 
man’* that ever lived or flogged, -*full 
of meekness, and gentleness, and for- 
bearance,— one who would mve his 
back to the smiter, and his <meek to 
Itini that plucked off the hair," rather 
than utter a solitary word of remon- 
strance, or betake himself to an act 
of just retaliation. He scatters about 
ordure like a drunken scavenger; 
yet he assures us that his organs are 
endowed with such exquisite sensi- 
bility, that he could almost '''db.of 
a rose in aromatic pain." To Use his 
own simile, he is like an Irishman 
in a row — any body’s customer;" he 
knocks you down with admirable 


promptitude and alacrity, and shows 
such perfect impartiality in flooring 
you, that you are quite |K>Bitive it can 
proceed from no malice in his heart ; 
yet if, just by way of not being too 
deeply indebted for so striking a 
proof of his regald, you get upon 
your legs again, and return tfie com- 
pliment in the like disinterested fa- 
shion, why, his lordship conceives 
himself assailed in downright sober 
earnest, and straightway hiulooB for 
the Watch. Only look how it has 
fared with the poor persecuted Lau- 
reate. He gives the unhappy Soudiey 
a desperate punch in the ribs, treads 
upon his corny toes, kicks him in the 
breach, grins intolerably at ** Bath 
Milliners," Pantisocracy, ” and 

Wat Tyler," and talks about 

turncoat existences,” “ rancorous 
renegades,” and so forth ; but no 
sooner does the punched, trodden 
upon, kicked, scorned at, bedevilled 
Mr Southey, gird up his loins, put 
the stone in his sling, march forth 
like David against the gi^ntic Phi- 
listine, and send his lordsnip a most 
damnable hit on the jolc, than up 
springs he, furibuud and foaming at 
the mouth, to hurl at the head of the 
poor defendant a “ New Vision of 
Judgment." 

Now, wilh submission, all this is 
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not exactly according to the rules of 
'fair play. They who give with the 
BWord, must sometimes expect to get 
with the scabbard ; and when they 
flo Ro^ the^ should digest it with 
what appetite they may. Besides, it 
docs not occur to us, that what would 
certainly.be a vice in any other man, 
ought to be held as a virtue in Lord 
Byron. For example, the manu« 
facture of furniture for the brothel,*’ 
or the scoffing at and blaspheming 
the Christian religion, have never, 
so far as we have discovered, been 
regarded by any body as very con« 
elusive proof of modesty deep-seated 
in the heart, or of a great superabun<« 
danee of inherent religion and virtue. 
Ilis lordship, however, entertains a 
didbreiit opinion, and attempts to 
justify his own practice by two pithy 
sophisms of that most witty and ob- 
scene of all blasphemers, Voltaire, 
lie is aware that the charge of las- 
civiousness and indecency has been 
loudly and generally preferred a- 
gainst a large [lortioii of the preced- 
ing cantos of the very poem whose 
title stands at the head of this article, 
and he contents himself with two 
quotations” in answer to that charge, 
which two quotations arc as follow : 

La pudeur s’est^enfuite des emurs, 
et a'est refugiee’*sur les levres.** — 
'' Plus les mccurs sont depraves, plus 
les expressions deviennent mesur^s ; 
on CToit regagner en langage ce qu’on 
a perdu en vertu.” And we are, 
moreover, informed, that ** this is 
realty the fact, as applicable to the 
hypocritical and degraded mass which 
leavens the present English genera- 
tion, and is the only answer they de- 
serve.” Now, as to hypocritical,” 
nobody will accuse his lordsliip of 
being hypocritical ; he is really” 
one of the nq^plain-spoken, straight- 
word gendSen we ever remember 
to have heard of ; and as to de- 
graded,” we cannot venture to say 
.exactly what we happen to think 
upon that head ; but we do say, and 
we will maintain it against his lord- 
ship, Voltaire, and the whole gang 
of philosophes, and encyclopedists at 
their backs, that the use of decent 
and modest forms of speech is no 
proof, either that shame has fled from 
the heart, and taken refuge on the 
lips, or that people wish to regain in 
language what they have lost in vir- 


tue. Modest is, certainly, per se, to 
be preferred to immodest language ; 
and it is rather odd, we think, to in- 
sinuate, as his lord^p does, that vi- 
cious words are a sure sign of virtu- 
ous actions ; or that a man who uses 
expressions mesurees',’ is necessa- 
rily ‘^degraded” and ‘'hypocritical.” 
Every species of vice is "degrading 
but one species of vice may be morr 
degrading than another ; and even if 
it were true, as it sometimes must be, 
that the language of virtue is occa- 
sionally hypocritically assumed, still 
hypocrisy is preferable to open pro- 
fanity, — ^flrst, because it pays homage 
to Virtue by borrowing her image ; 
secondly, because it does not, like 
open profanity, injure by example ; 
thirdly, because it seeks to conceal 
vice, not to propagate it ; lastly, be- 
cause the hypocrite may do good, 
though, doubtless, from a corrupt 
motive ; W'hereas the profligate, the 
rake, the scofler, the infidel, or tin* 
blasphemer, can do nothing but 
open, notorious, and undoubted evil, 
his motive and his conduct, bis 
thoughts and his language, being per- 
fectly upon the square. 

The refinement of modern man- 
ners has happily banished from li- 
terature that grossness and licen- 
tiousness which disgrace and {lollute 
the pages of almost all our older 
writers, and to which the Restora- 
tion, and the introduction of foreign 
modes, gave fresh countenance and 
currency. Lord Byron bewails tliis, 
and pretends that men are still as 
bad as, or worse than ever, and that 
the affectation of delicacy which he 
lays to the charge of the present un- 
happy generation, is the rankest and 
most detestable hypocrisy, and a sure 
sign of the corruption which this 
outward coating of decorum is meant 
to varnish over and conceal. I'liis 
charitable kind of construction is na- 
tural to his lordship, and he very ao- 
propriatcly draws on Voltaire to help 
him out in making good his point. 
But we would just ask the noble 
bard. Is a woman to be held a " de- 
graded hypocrite,” and a portion of' 
that " mass which leavens the pre- 
sent English generation,” because she 
will not talk lewdly, sport indecent 
allusions, or familiarize herself with 
the language of the brothel and tbr 
bagnio F Is a man a hypocrite to- 
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wards his Maker, because he will hot 
take his naine in vain, blaspheme his 
ordinances, insult his ministers, scofT 
at the truths of Christianity, frater- 
nize with the Hunts, the Hones, and 
the Carliles — gloat over the lascivi- 
ous pages of Don Juan, or the Me- 
moirs of the Duke de Lauzun — grin 
horribly an infidel laugh at the coarse 
jokes of Tom Paine — or lend his un- 
derstanding to be perverted and de- 
luded by the paltry sarcasms and 
shallow sophisms of the French joAt- 
losopfies P Is a writer to be branded 
with hypocrisy, because he does not 
season liis compositions with lewd- 
ness and sensuality, in order to en- 
crease their sale by pandering to the 
worst passions of tnc human heart, 
or to snow his contempt for whatever 
wise and virtuous men of all ages 
have held to be praiseworthy and 
becoming? 

We are perfectly aware how use- 
less it is to try to reason with persons 
who think, if any can really and so- 
berly think, with the author of Don 
Juan ; and we have hardly attempt- 
ed it. But docs Lord Byron imagine 
til at lie can lay a flattering unction 
to his soul, or delude the public by 
such despicable and Hiinsy see-saw 
as this ? Docs he seriously think tliat 
men will not see through so trans- 
parent a disguise as that in which he 
would fain sculk from merited casti- 
gation, while in the very act of de- 
serving it ? The monstrous indecen- 
cies of Don Juan were fully and 
freely exposed, and the deliberate 
wickedness that could coolly concoct 
and indite so many atrocious insults 
to religion and morality, was pour- 
trayed with no foreshortening or ex- 
tenuation : hence he feels and smarts 
under the discipline which has been 
applied to him, and clings more 
closely to the offence, on account of 
the punishment. lie looks upon 
himself as a persecuted man — perse- 
cuted by the degraded and hypo- 
critical mass which leavens the pre- 
sent English generation,” and be- 
gins to consider himself as a martyr 
in the cause of Belial, and as justified 
in hurling back contempt and de- 
fiance in the faces of those who have 
sought, perhaps somewhat roughly, 
to persuade him to forsake the error 
of his ways, wash his hands of that 
damned spot of ]K)1huion, which all 


the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten, and rather devote his great, 
and almost unrivalled ^nius to sub- 
jects more suitable to tne proud gifts 
which God has graciously bestowed 
on him, than enact the Poet- Lau- 
reate of lust ; thus labouring to de- 
base and degrade the minds of his 
fellow-inen. We- do not mean to 
deny that hypoi^sy is fair game, 
wherever it appears, and that ‘‘ cant 
religious, cant political, cant moral, 
and cant critical,” deserve all the 
contempt which his Lordship has 
poured upon them ; but religion, po- 
litics, ethics, and criticism, are not 
to be proscribed on this account : tlie 
cant religious” is not religion ; the 
cant political” is not public princi- 
ple ; the cant moral” is not virtue ; 
the cant critical” is not honest and 
impartial criticism. Why will not 
his lordship distinguish a little ? 
Why does he not assail the abuse, 
instead of the thing abused ? Sin- 
cerity is not a virtue which infidels 
monopolize : doubt is not naturally 
more honest than belief: Grotius, 
Newton, Clarke, Locke, Butler, John- 
son, were surely as Utde chargeable 
with hypocrisy as Bayle, Mirabcau, 
D’Alembert, Rousseau, or Voltaire. 
Whence, then, all this " cant scep- 
tical,” tins bitterness, this venom, 
against all who profess their wnvic- 
tion of the great truths of religion, 
and their abomination of that li- 
centiousness and wantonness which 
at once corrupt the heart, degrade 
die understanding, and poison the 
purest and most refined of human 
pleasures ? If human nature be a 
rogue and a scoundrel,” infidels have 
surely their share of the rtguory” 
and ‘‘ scoundrelism and hence a 
devout believer in the truths reveal- 
ed in the Bible, is nol^Kressarily a 
less amiable, honest, vibious, and 
respectable person, than an admirer 
of Boccacio, Aretino, Bembo, or the 
Duke de Biron. Persecution,” 
Lord Byron tells us, ** is not refuta- 
tion, nor even triumph we know 
it ; no more is abuse : — nay, more, 
liberalism is not liberality, infidelity 
is not sincerity, hard words arc not 
reasoning. The real truth, how- 
ever, is, that all this despicable cant 
and scurrility about religious, politi- 
cal, and moral hypocrisy, is only a 
disguise, a cover, a mask, assumed 
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tjie more effectually to assail^ not the 
abuses of religion or morality, but 
to sap the very foundations of both ; 
and since it has become rather pcri« 
Ions to have recourse to argument in 
siuh a cause, to try, by means of per- 
severing mockery and ridicule, to era- 
dicate from the public mind every 
iecling ami principle most hallowed 
and most sacred. This may appear 
A bard saying ; but there are exain- 
I pics enow in Don Juan to bear it 
' out, as we shall show by a few in- 
stances, taken at random : 

. )<>rlcsiu.stes said, that all is Vanity— 
Most modern preachers say the same, 
or show it 

Dy their examples of true Christianity ; 

* in short, all know, or very soon may 
know it. 

Again : 

The columns were in movement, one and 
all. 

But of the portion which attack’d by wa- 
ter, 

Thicker than leaves the lives began to fall. 
Though led hy Arseniew, that great son of 
slaughter. 

Ah brave as ever laced both bomb and 
bull. 

“ Carnage” (so Wordsworth tells you) is 
God’s daughter : 

If he speak truth, slie is (?hrist*i^ sister, and 
Just now beliav’d us in the Holy Land. 

Once more ; for to give a correct 
idea of the extent to which the vices 
we have named predominate, we 
would require to quote two- thirds 
of these Cantos ; 

4 >h, envialdc Briareus ! with thy hands 
And heads, if thou liadst all things mul- 
tiplied 

1 11 such proportion ! &c. &c. 

But we must now address ourselves 
more directly to these additional Can- 
tos. 'i'he Sixth takes up the history 
of Don Juan, whore the Fifth left it, 
ill the Seraglio, in female attire, 
where, after being bought in the slave 
market, for the especial purpose, by a 
black eunuch, he was introducedi to 
gratify the sensual phantasy of % 
Sultana.’' I'lic scheme, however, is 
tTOssed in a great variety of ways, 
and some very unpleasant occurren- 
ces take place, which render it ne- 
cessary for the youth and his para- 
mour to take a French leave of the 

5 ultan's haram. 1 n the Seventh Cau- 

\ i»r.. xni. 


to he appears, along with his fellow- 
slave, an Englishman, who had been 
purchased at the same time, and in- 
troduced into tlie Seraglio apparently 
for the same purpose, before Ismail, 
then besieged by Suwarrow, offers his 
services as a volunteer; and performs 
prodigies of valour. This and the 
following Canto (viii.) are occupied 
with the details of the assault of 
the place, which the Turks, as usual, 
defended with desperate courage, 
and the Russians carried at a dread- 
ful sacrifice of lives. Ills Lord* 
ship, however, suppresses the fact, 
that, after the assault, the Russian 
barbarian, (the hero of Novi, as 
he has been called in this country,) 
put 20,000 Turks to the sword, 
with truly Muscovite sanfr^jroiJ. 
The first of tihese three additi'uial 
Cantos is a piece of unreilecmed and 
unrelieved sensuality and indeci'iicy ; 
the second and third, which are fiUeil 
with the details of the sie^, contain 
some very powerful description, and 
occasional passages of great beauty 
and strengtn, followed close at the 
heels, however, by that incessant 
mockery of human feelings and hu- 
man sufferings for which this poem, 
as well as most others of the nohh* 
bard, are remarkable : nay, when hir 
succeeds in touching a higher string, 
and calling up nobler emotions than 
usual, he is sure to turn his own ef- 
fort, however successful, into ridi- 
cule, — so that mockery is the ornnv 
in uno, the beginning, .the middle, 
and the end of the iHHim. From tlic‘ 
first of these ('antos we shall extract 
nothing ; the two last will supply us 
with some specimens of very power- 
ful writing. We shall begin witli 
the portrait of Suwaroff, which is, we 
have reason to believe, a finished 
likeness of the original — 

——the greatest Chief 
That ever peopled hell v/iili heroes slain. 
Or plunged a province or a realm in grief, 
and altogether the most (‘xtraonl ina- 
ry madtuati the world has ever beheld, 
— ^^froin Macedonia’s madman to the 
Swede” — and from “ the Swede” to — 
but our present business is to quote: 

For, on the sixteenth, at full gallop, drew 
Jn sight two horsemen, who were 
deem’d Cossacques 

For sonic time, till thej- came in nearer 
\ uv, . 

B b 
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They iiad but little baggage at their 
backs, 

For there were but three shirts l>etwecn 
the two ; 

But on they rode ufran two Ukraine 
hacks, 

Till, in approaching, were at length de- 
cried. 

In this ^ain |)air, Suwarrow and his guide. 

Great joy to London now !" says some 
great fool. 

When London had a grand illutnination. 

Which to that bottle-conjurer, John Dull, 

Is of all dreams the first hallucination ; 

So that the streets of coloured lamps arc 
fuU, 

That Sa^ (said John) surrenders at 
discretion 

His purse, his soul, his sense, and even 
his nonsense. 

To gratify, like a huge moth, this one 
sense. 

’Tis strange that he should farther ‘^damn 
his ^es,** ' 

For they are damn'd: that once all 
famous oath 

Is to the Devil now no further prize. 

Since John has lately lost the use of both. 

Debt he callsWealth, and taxes. Paradise ; 

And Famine, with her gaunt and Ijony 
growth. 

Which stare him in the face, he wont 
examine. 

Or swears that Ceres bath begotten Fa- 
mine. 

But to the tale : Great joy unto the camp ! 

To Russian, Tartar, English, French 
Cossacque, 

O'er whom Suwarrow shone like a gas 
lamp. 

Presaging a most luminous attack; 

Or like a wisp along the marsh so damp, 

Which lea^ beholders on a boggy walk. 

He flitted to and fro, a dancing light, 

Wliich all who saw it follow’d, wrong or 
right 

But, certes, matters took a different fiice : 

There was enthuriasm and much ap* 
plause, 

The fleet and camp saluted with great 
grace. 

And all presaged good fortune to their 
cause. 

Within a cannon-shot length of the place 

They drew, constructed ladders, repair- 
ed flaws 

In former works, made new, prepar'd 
fascines, 

And all kinds of benevolent machines. 

'Tis thus the spirit of a single inind 

Makes that of multitudes take one di- 
rection. 
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As roll the waters to the breathing wind. 
Or roams the herd beneath the bull's 
protection ; 

Or as a little dog will Ic^ the blind, 

Or a bell-wether form the flock's con- 
necticti 

By tinkling sounds, when they go forth to 
victual ; 

Such is the sway of your great men o’er 
little. 

The whole camp rung with joy; miu 
would have thought 
That they were going to a marriage 
feast : 

(This metaphor, I think, holds gocal a - 
aught, 

Siocc there is discord after both at least. ) 
There was not now a luggage-boy but 
sought 

Danger and spoil with ardour much en- 
creas’d ; 

And why ? because a little, odd, old man, 
Stript to his shirt, was come to lead tlu 
van. 

But so it was ; and every preparation 
Was made with all alacrity : the first 
Detachment of three colunuis took its sta- 
tion, 

And w'aited but the signal's voice to 
burst 

Upon the foe : the second's ordination 
Was also in three columns, with a thirst 
For glory gaping o'er a sea of slaughter : 
The third, in coKimns two, attack'd by 
w^ater. 

New batteries w'ere erected ; and was held 
A general council, in which Unanimity, 
That stranger to most councils, here pre- 
vail’d. 

As sometimes happens in a great ex- 
tremity ; 

And every difliculty being dispell'd. 

Glory l)egan to dawn with due Sublimity, 
While SwvarofT, delcrniin’d to obtain it , 
Was teaching his recruits to use the 
bayonet. 

It is an actual fact, that he, Commander 
In chief, in proper i)erson deign’d (c» 
drill 

The awkward squad, and could aflbrd t» 
squander 

His time a corporal's duty to fulfil ; 
Just os you'd break a sucking salamaudcx 
To swallow flame, and never take it 
ill: 

He show’d them how to mount a ladder 
(which 

Was not like Jacob's) or to cross a ditch. 

Also, he dress'd up, for the‘noucc, fascines 
Like men with turlmns, scimitars, and 
dirks. 
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And made iliom charge with bayonet these 
miieliines. 

By waf of lesson against actual Turks ; 
And when well practised in these mimic 
Hceiies, 

He juiiged them proper to assail the 
works ; 

at liich your wise mensneerM in |)hrasea 
witty ; 

Ic made nu answer ; but he took the 
city. 

Most things were in this posture on the 

ev4* 

Of the assault^ and all the camp was in 
I A stern repose ; which you would scarce 
conceive ; 

Yet men resolv'd to djish through thick 
and thill 

j'c very silent wlicn they once believe 
That all is settled there was little din, 

X some were thinking of their home 
and friends, 

•d others of themselves and latter ends. 

iwarrow chiefly was on the alert, 
Surveying, drilling, ordering, jesting, 
pondering. 

or the man was, we safely may assert, 

A thing to w'onder at beyond most 
wondering ; 

Icro, buffoon, luilf-demon and half-dirt, 
Truyitig, instnicting, desolating, plun- 
dering ; 

low Mars, now Momus ; afld when bent 
to storm 

fortress, Harlequin in uniform. 

The opening of Canto viii., which 
escribes the commeTiccinent of the 
si^ult, is truly redeeming,— *if in- 
eod any thing could redeem the nia- 
lifold vices of 4he poem. 

ll w us preparM^the Are, the sw'ord, the 
men 

To wield them in their terrible array. 
'’le army, like a lion from his den. 
Arch'd forth with nerve and sinews bent 
to slay,.— 

human Hydra, issuing from Us fen 
'I'o breathe destruction on its winding 
way, 

'hose heads were heroes, which cut off 
in vain, 

limed lately in others grew agaiit, 

story cun only take things in the gms: 
llui could we know them in detail^ 
|H.‘rchancc 

balancing the profit and the loss, 
r's merit it by no means might en- 
hance, 

aste so much gold for a little dross, 
ah been done, mere conquest to ad- 


The dry'ing up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding sciis of 
gore. 

And why ? bccauM it brings self-appro- 
bation ; 

Whereas the other, after oil its glare, 

Shouts, bridges, arches, pensions from a 
nation, 

Which (it may be) has not much left 
to spare, 

A higher title, or a loftier station. 

Though they may make Corruption 
gape or stare, 

Yet, in the end, except in freedom’s bat- 
tles. 

Are nothing but a child of murder's rat- 
tles. 

And such they are— and such they will 
be found. 

Not so Leonidas and Washington, 

Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 

Which breathes of nations saved, not 
u'orlds undone. 

How sweetly on the ear such echoes sound! 

While the mere victor's may appal or stun 

The servile and the vain, such, names will 
be 

A watchword till the Future shall be free^ 

The night was dark, and the thick mist 
allow’d 

Nought to be seen save the artillery's 
flame, 

Which arch'd the horizon like a fiery 
cloud, 

And ill the Danube's waters shone the 
same, 

A mirror’d Hell! The voU^ing rdar, and 
loud 

Long booming of each peal on x^cal, 
o'ercame 

The ear far mqre than thunder; for Hea- 
ven’s flashes 

Sparc, or smite rarely— Man's make mil- 
lions ashes ! 

The column order'd on the assault, scarce 
pass'd 

Beyond the Russian batteries a few 

' toises. 

When up the bristling Moslem rose at 
last. 

Answering the Ctoistiah thunders with 
like voices ; 

one vast fire, air, earth and stream 
embraced, 

Vrach rock'd as ’twere beneath the 
mighty noises ; 

While the whole rampart Uacedllke Rtna, 
when 

The restless Titan hiccups in his den. 

And one enormous shout of Allah !" 
rose 

In the same moment, loud as even the 
roar 
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Of War’s most mortal engines, to their 
foes , 

Hurling defiance: city, stream, and 
shore . , , 

Resounded “ Allah !” and the clouds 
which close ^ 

With tliick’iiingcanopy theconfli^ o er. 
Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark . 

All sounds it^picrceth, “ Allah ! Allah ! 

Hu !” 

The description of the assault is 
spread over too great a spa^^» f 
terspersed with too much of the stutt 
with which Don Juan abounds,^ to 
render it possible to extract it entire, 
as we could have wished. 1 he rea- 
der may take the following pquisite 
stanza as a specimen of the xjocts 
better and nobler mood. 

The dty*8 taken— only port by part— ^ 
And Death is drunk with gore : there s 
not a street 

Where fi^ts mot to the last some des- 
perate heart. 

For those for whom it soon shall cease to 
beat. 

Here War forgot his own destructive art 
In more destroying Nature ; and the heat 
Of carnage, like the Nile’s sun-sodden 
slime, 

Engender’d monstrous shapes of every 
crime. 

The episode of the little child, 
found by Juan, clinging for sbeltcr to 
the bodies of the slain, and rescued 
by him from the murderous fury of 
the Cossaques, would have been ex- 
tremely touching, had xt.not been be- 
devilled by d»at accursed Uiockery 
which die poet loi/i indi^ uwin 
every event, and every subject. We 
shall therefore pass it over, and gJW 
that of “ the brave Tartar Khan, 
or Sultan, who, ” flanked by five 
brave sons," fou^t to the last, scorn- 
ing to yield to the victorious Musco- 
' vites, though all other resistance had’ 
nearly ceased. It is almost super- 
■ fluous to call the readei' s attention to 
I die first stanza of this extract : o« 

! reading it he will perhaps be inchi^ 
to regret with us, that the man Who 
is capable of producing P^try in 
sentiment and expression hke this, 
should degrade himself by disport- 
ing in the wantonness and abomina- 
tions of Canto vi. 

To take him was the point. The truly 
brave. 

When they behold the brave opprest 
with odds, 


Fir., and Fill. 

Are touch’d with a desire to shield and! 


A mixture of wild beasts and demi-godj 
Are thfcy-^now furious as the sweepinjj 

wave', ^ ' 

Now moved with pity : even as some- 

times nods . 

The rugged tree unto the summer h im 
Compassion breathes along the savaj 
mind. 

But he would not be taken, and replied 
To all the propositions of surrender 
By mowing Christians down every sidf 
As obstinate as Swedish ( harles c 
Bender. . 

His five brave boys no less the foe ck 

fied $ I 

Whereon the Uusehin pathos grew le 

tender. 

As being a virtue, like terrestrial patiemd 
Apt to Lar out on trilling provocation^ 

And spite of Johnson and of Juan, whej 
Expended all their Eastern phras) 


In begging him, for God’s sake, just 
show , ^ 

So much leas fight as might form a 
apology 

For Oienna saving such a desperate 1^^ 

He hew’d away, like docuira of then 

logy 

When theyu'bsputc with sceptics; ari 
with curses , 

Struck at his friends, os babies beat thfl 
nurses. 

Nay, he had wounded, though but sligh 
ly, both 

Juan and Johnson ; whcreuiwn tu'j 
fell, 

The first with sighs, the second with a 
oath, 

Upon his angry Sultanship, pell-mell 
And all around were grown cxccedii 
wroth 

At sudi a pertinacious Infidel, 

And pour’d upon him and his sons li 

rain, . 

Which they resisted like a sandy ]ilain 

That drinks and still is dry. At last th 
perish’d — r 

His second son was levell d by a shoi 
His third was sabred; and the fouri 
most cherish’d 

Of all the five, on bayonets met Ins w 
The fifth, who, by a Christian motii 
^ nourish’d. 

Had been ne^ected, ill-used, and wl 

Because deform’d, yet died all game ai 
bottom, . , , I j 

To save a sire who 
him. 
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The ehk^t was a true and tameless Tar- 
Iflr, 

Aa^gri'at a scorncr of the Nazarenc - 

As eviBr Malioiret pick'd out fora martyr, 

Who only saw the black-eyed girls in 
green, 

Who make the beds of those who won’t 
take quarter 

On Kartii, in Paradise ; and when once 
heen, 

Those Houris, like all other pretty crea- 
tures, 

Do just whate'er they please, by dint of 
features. 

And what they pleas’d to do with the 
young Khan 

In Heaven, 1 know not, nor pretend to 
guess; 

But doubtless .they prefer a fine young 
man 

To tough old heroes, and can do no 
less ; 

And that’s the cause, no doubt, why, if 
wo scan 

A field of battle’s ghastly wilderness, 

For one rough, weather-beaten, veteran 
body, 

You’ll lind ten thousand handsome cox- 
combs bloody. 

Your Houris also have a natural pleasure 

In loping off your lately-married men 

Before the bridal hours have danced their 
measure, 

And the sad, accord moon grows dim 
again, 

Or dull llcpentance hath had dreary lei- 
sure 

To wish him liack a bachelor now and 
then. 

And thus your Houri (it may be) disputes 

Of these brief blossoms the immediate 
fruits. 

Thus the young Khun, witli Houris in 
his sight, 

Thought not upon the charms of four 
young brides, 

But bravely rush’d on his first heavenly 
night. 

In short, howe’er our better Faith de- 
rides, 

These blSck-^ed virgins make the Mos- 
lems fight. 

As though there were one Heaven and 
none besides,— 

Whereas, if all be true we hear of Heaven 

And liell, there must at least be six or 
seven. 

So fully flash’d the phantom on his eyes, 

Tiiat when the very lance was in his 
heart. 

He shouted, “ Allah !*’ and saw Paradise 

With all its veil of mystery drawn a- 
part. 


And bright Eternity, without disgiuse. 

On his soul, like a ceaseless sunrise, 
dart 

With Prophets, Houris, Angels, Saints, 
descried 

In one voluptuous blazcy— and then he 
died: 

But, with a heavenly rapture on his face. 

The good old Khan, who long had 
ceas’d to see 

Houris, or aught except his florid race, 

Who grew like Cedars round him glo- 
riously — 

When he hcheld his latest hero grace 

The earth, which he became like a fell’d 
, tree, 

Paus’d for a moment from the fight, and 
cast 

A glance on that slain son, his first and last. 

The soldiers, who beheld him drop his 
point. 

Stopp’d as if once more willing to con- 
cede 

Quarter, in case he bade them not a- 
roint 1” 

As he before had done. He did not 
heed 

Their pause nor signs : his heart was out 
of joint. 

And shook ( till now unshaken) like a 
reedy 

As he look’d down upon his children goTte, 

And felt — though done with life— he was 
alone. 

But’twas u transient tremor;— with a 
spring 

Ufran the Russian steel his bre^ist lie 
flung, 

As carelessly as hurls the moth her wing 

Against the light wherein she dies : he 
clung 

Closer, that all the deadlier they might* 
wring, 

Unto the bayonets which had pierced 
his young ; 

And throwing back a dim look on his suns, 

In one wide wound pour’d forth his soul 
at once. 

’Tis strange enough— the rough, tough 
soldiers, whb 

Spared neither sex nor age in their car 
reer 

Of carnage, when this old man was pierced 
through. 

And lay before them with his children 
near, 

Touch’d by the heroism of hun they slew, 

Were melted for a moment; though 
no tear 

Flow’d from their blood-shot eyes, all red 
with strife, 

They honour’d such delcrmincd scorn of 
life. 
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Judj^ing by the signs of the times^ 
the following political prognostica* 
tion is not, we fear, very wide of the 
mark. 

Hut never mind “ God save the king!” 

and kings ! 

For if fi€ don't, I doubt if ffien will 
longer-- 

1 think I hear a little bird, who sings 

The people by and by will be the 
stronger. 

The veriest jade will wince whose har- 
ness wrings 

So much into the raw as quite to wrong 
her 

Beyond the rules of posting,— and the 
mob 

At last full sick of imitating Job. 

At first it grumbles, then it swears, and 
then. 

Like David, flings smooth pebble 
‘gainst a giant ; 

At last it take9 to weapons such as men 

Snatch when detqiair makes human 
hearts less pliant. 

Then comc» thb tug of war, ’’—’twill 
coine'again^ 

I rather doubt, and 1 would fain say 
“ Fie on’t ” 

If 1 had not perceiv’d that Eevolution 
Alone can save the Earth from Heirs 
IMillution. 

In spite of all his faults, Byron 
has a noble ^mpathy with liberty, 
and a just abnorrence of the leagued 
and crowned oppressors of the earth, 
now occupied in filling up the mea- 
sure of their crimes against humani- 
ty, and in attempting to crush that 
spirit which they want the skill to 
^ide, as much as the ^ower uld** 
ingi’ely to subdue, and which will one 
day bre^ fortli like an overwhelm- 
ing flood, uprooting their unhallow- 
ed tlirones, and swiping awav every 
fragment of despotism from the fkce 
of the earth. 

Suw'arrow now was conqueror — a match 

For Tiiiiour for Zinghis in his 
trade. 

'While mosques and street^ bekiCath his 
eyes, like thatch 

Blaz’d, and the cannon’s toar w’as 
scarce allay’d, . 

With bloody hands he w^rote his first dis- 
patch ; 

And here exactly follows what he said : 
“ Glory to God and to the i^iupress !” 
( Powert 

Ffcinal ! ! such names mingled!) *' Is- 
mail’s our's!” 


Methinks these are the most tremendous 
words, 

Since “■ Men6, Mene, Tekel,*%,imd 
Upharsin,” , 

Which hi^s or (lens have ever traced of 
swords. 

Heaven help me ! I’m but little of a 
parson ; 

What Daniel read w'as short-hand of tlfe 
Lord’s, 

Severe, sublime ; the Prophet wrote no 
farce on 

The fkte of nations ;— but this Russ so 
w'itty 

Could rhyme, like Nero, o’er a burning 
city. 

He wrote this Polar melody, and set it, 

Duly accompanied by shrieks and 
groans, 

Which few will sing, 1 trust, but none 
forget it— 

For 1 will teach if possible the stones 
To rise against Earth’s tyrants. Never 
let it 

'Be said, that we still truckle unto 
thrones*;— 

But ye— our children’s children! think 
how WQ 

Show’d what things were before the 
world was free ! 

That hour is not for us, but ‘tis for you ; 

And as, in the great joy of your millen- 
nium, 

You hardly will believe such things were 
true 

As now occur, I thought that I would 
j)en you ’em, 

But may their very memory perish too !— 

Yet if perchance remember’d, still dis- 
dain you ’em 

More than you scorn the savages of yore. 
Who painted their bare limbs, but not 
with gore. 

And when you hear historians talk of 
thrones, 

And those that sate upon them, let it l>c 

As we now gaze upon the Mammoth's 
bones, 

And wonder what old world such things 
could sec. 

Or hieroglyphics on Egyptian stones, 

The pleasant riddles of Futurity — 
Gueiping at what shall happily be hid 
As the teal purpose of a Pyramid. 

' ' The faults and vices of these ad- 
ditional Cantos have already been, 
in some indicated, and wc 

shall not <jepcat them. In such a 
production, which, in many parts, 
exhibits his Lordship's poetical pow- 
ers in their full strength, wc cannot 
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lielp thiiikiiijj;, however, that vile 
]miis »ii(l had jokes are not only out 
of plaee, and in villanous taatc, but 
totally unworthy of a poet of such 
high reputation. AVhat can be more 
niiserul>le, fur example, than thefol* 
lowing pun ■ 

I wDiuler (although Mars, no doubt, *s a 
g(M| I 

Praist>) if a iiiairs name in a bulletin. 
May make up for a hallci in his body ? 

or more quaint and drivelling than 
the following joke ? 

One of the valorous “ Smiths” whom wc 
shall miss. 

Out of those nineteen who late rhymed 
to “ pith 

But ’tis a name so spread o’er “ Sir” and 
“ Madam,” 

That one would think the first who 
bore it “ Awam.” 

Rut Still there is no great falling ofl' 
of power 7ipon the whole, as a certain 
oracle of the South kr.s sagely opin* 
cd. From the Seventh and Eighth 
Canto, as fine passages may be ex- 
tracted as from any of his Lord- 
ship’s works ; and but for that ex- 
cess of mockery, of which we have 
already spoken, the ^liole descrip- 
tion of the assault of Ismail, with its 
accompaniments, might safely be 
placed ill competition with whatever 
is most powerful, vigorous, and strik- 
ing, ill Englisli poetry. 

W e observe that this poem is,iiow, 
to the utter ruin of all literary pi- 
rates, more especially Benhow and 
flees, ])resented in one form for the 
rich, and another for the poor, to 
the latter of whom it is made acces- 
sible for the reasonable price of one 
shilling. We should certainly con- 
sider this a most extraordinary pro- 
ceeiling on the part of a publisher 


of Lord Byron’s Works, dul we not 
recollect to what it ought, in fair- 
ness, to be ascr^.,^.d, namely, that 
most extraorrlinary decision of the 
Lord Chancellor in tlie case of 
'' Cain,” and Professor Lawrence’s 
" Lectures,” according to which, a 
book calculated to sap the founda- 
tions of religion and morality, and 
])oison the public mind by its gross- 
ness and indecency, may be pirated 
with impunity, disseminated without 
limit or restraint, and rendered pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences, 
which the author, however zealous 
in the cause of proselytism, could 
have desired. It is impossible to 
discover every cranny and crevice 
by which light may find its way to 
the mind of a great Luminary of the 
Law ; but to persons who live ami 
breathe in a humbler sphere than 
the Courts of Westminster Hall, this 
decision, both as it affects a certain 
kind of property, and influences the 
public welfare, certainly appears, to 
say the least, one of the most re- 
markable judgments ever pronounced 
from the Chancery Bench. Be this 
as it may, however, whatever there 
is of mischievous in the poem be- 
fore us, must now find its way to 
almost every class of readers, in this 
reading age, and by consequence fall 
into the hands of many, whose pas- 
sions it will inflame, whose inex- 
perience it will betray, whose prin- 
ciples it will corrupt, whose religion 
it will dissipate; which effects are 
necessarily to be ascril)cd, in part, to 
the Presiding ^Pisdoln” which pro- 
secutes the Hunts, the Hones, and 
the Carliles, and refuses a simple 
injunction to stop the issue of the 
poison concocted by the Byrons and 
the Lawrences. Out upon such 
Wisdom,” wherever it “ pre- 
sides !” 


lUOC;RArHICAl. memoir of general SAN MARTIN, WITH SOME REMARKS 
ON THE NEW PERUVIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Don Josk de San Martin was 
born ill 177H, at Yapegu, a village or 
jtown belonging to tlie missioDa of 
Paraguay, of which province his fa- 
ther was governor. At eight years of 
ige be was brought to Europe by his 
family, and placed in thcicollcgc of 
lobles at Madrid. Havifig complet- 


ed his studies, he entered the service, 
and was x>reBcnt in all tlie campaigns 
of the Spaniards against France, du- 
ring the Revolution. In l80Hhe was 
aide-de-camp to the Marquis of La- 
solano, when that General was assas- 
sinated by the populace of Cadiz. He 
next served under General (’astanot, 
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and distinguished liiinsclf at thd me- 
morable affair of Bayleii^ ivhcre, by 
the gross inca^mcity of their comman- 
der, Dupont s army was surround- 
ed, and, after a gallant resistance, 
forced to capitulate to the tumultuary 
levies of the patriots. With the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel, he was after- 
wards successively attached to the 
armies of Andalusia, of the Centre, 
of Estremadura, and of Portugal. At 
length, however, the provinces of 
Itio de la Plata having followed the 
example of the other Spanish Colo- 
nies in America, and proclaimed 
their independence, San Martin im- 
mediately set out for England, 
whence he embarked for Buenos 
Ayres. 

As soon as he had landed on the 
shores of his native country, whither 
his reputation had gone before him, 
the Government resolved to organize 
a squadron of horse ; and in a short 
time, tile Army of the Argentine Re- 
ublic, as it was then called, could 
oast a corps of grenadiers a chevaly 
whose discipline, manoeuvres,* and 
gallantry, were the subject of general 
admiration. At the head of 150 men 
of this corps, San Martin attacked 
and totally defeated a ibree of 500 
men, which the Governor of Monte 
Video had sent to Upper Perana to 
attack the infant republic in that dis- 
tant province. For this service he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel. 

But the arms of the llepublic were 
less fortunate on the fields of Vilca- 
pujio and Agouraa. San Martin was 
ordered to repair these disasters, and 
to arrest tlie progress of the Viceroy 
of Lima, whose army, superior in 
number, and elated with victory, 
threatened the very existence of the 
new (Tovernment. By his zeal and en- 
terprise he revived the courage of the 
vanquished republicans, and kept 
the Viceroy in check ; but the state 
of his health, which had been ifta- 
paired by continual exertion in an in- 
salubrious climate, forced him to re- 
sign the command of the army, and 
to retire for a little to Cordoba, dn 
Tucuman. As soon as he was able 
to resume active service, he was en- 
trusted with the command of the 
province of Cago, the defence of 
which was then of the utmost im- 
IKirtance ; and during his short ad- 
ministration, he appears to have act- 


ed with great wisdom and energy. 
Affairs siieedily assumed a new as- 
pect ; the instruction and discipline 
of the array were improved ; more 
direct and easy communications were 
established ; a canal was formed fpr 
conveying the waters which now fer- 
tilize these immense plains ; a ne w ' 
city was founded upon the banks of 
this canal ; and Mendoza, the capi- 
tal of the province, was enlarged and 
emlicllished : benefits which will se- 
cure to San Martin the eternal gra- 
titude of the inhabitants of that 
country. It is thus that the memory 
of Turgot will live in the Limousin, 
even when the rest of France shall 
probably have forgotten his services 
and his virtues. 

But while these different events 
left the fate of the Spanish C.'iolonies 
in South America still in uncertain- 
ty, that of the mother country had 
just been decided. The French oc- 
cupation had ceased, and Ferdinand 
VI 1. had ascended the throne ; New 
Spain had been almost entirely sub- 
dued by the Viceroy Apodaca ; Mo- 
rillo kept in check the provinces of 
Venezuela and Cundina Marca; Oso- 
rio, and his successor Marco, ri vetted 
the chains of the Chilians ; a Portu- 
guese garrison occupied Monte \'i- 
deo ; the Royalists were masters of 
Upi)er Peru ; in a word, Buenos 
Ayres was, at this period, the only 
asylum of liberty and independence 
in Spanish America. > 

Two armies threatened at the same*. 
instant the province of Cuja : that o'* 
Peru was more remote ; hut that qf 
Chili, amounting to about 8000 nK 7 
all excellent troops, was more fc'. 
in^able in the existing state of aff ai, 
at the beginning of 1817. GeneL4 
San Martin, therefore, formed the pro- 
ject of attacking it first ; but it was 
necessary, if possible, to divide the 
enemy's force. Reports were accord- 
ingly Circulated, which succeeded in 
misleading tlie Governor of ( -Lili, and 
San Martin moved off towards the 
north with 5000 men, while tlu‘ ene- 
my were expecting him in ihe south. 
For the first time, a train of artillery 
traversed the snows of the Cordille- 
ras of the Amies. Men engaged in 
the glorious struggle for liberty and 
independence could alone haver eji- 
couiitcred' and triumphed over the 
difficulties and privations of so bidd 
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aud liaaarilous passage. TVs formi- 
dable barrier be|ng at length crossed^ 
the l{ 4 E^ublican arnij^ on the 12th 
of February, encountered the ene- 
my at Ciiacabuco. It was inferior 
in number, but determined to con- 
'^or : the victory was complete, and 
^ Iclivered Chili from the yoke of the 
nother country. Th^. Royalist Ge- 
neral, Marquali, wa|f killed on the 
field of battle ; the wreck of the van- 
quished army took refuge in the for- 
tress of Talcahuai^ ; and the rest of 
the province submitted td the Inde- 
pendents. Thus an encounter, which 
in Europe would, at most, have been 
only an affair ^ the advanced guard, 
sumced, in Anrilerica, to lay the foun- 
dation of a New State. 

In the excess of their joy and gra- 
titudt^'lhe Chilians decreed the cWf 
command to the General who had 
/just restored them to liberty ; but in 
Spite of the most urgent solicitations, 
San Martin refused to accept, de- 
claring tliat no one appeared to him 
more worthy of this nigh rank than 
his companion in arms, the gallant 
f^’lliggins, to whom he ascribed, in a 
^eat measure, the, victory of Cha- 
cabuco. Public Opinion confirmed 
this choice, and the Liberator of Chili 
returned to Buenos ^res, in order 
to organize^ new expedition against 
Peru. Beme his departure, the ma- 
gistrates of San Jago offered him a 
considerable present ; which he did 
not refuse, but ordered it to be im- 
mediately applied to the formation of 
a public library, with which that ca- 
pital was still unprovided. Some 
^'nie previous, he had giveh up the 
•If of his allowance for the service 
t his cotiEbtry, for which generous 
j[pose, ,^i8 wife had also parted 
with her’ diamonds and jewels. 

While General San,;, Martin was 
occupied at Buenos Ayfes in prepa- 
ring to undertake, in behalf of Peru, 
what he had already so Itappily exe- 
ciitiid in favour of O’lliggins 

entered into arrangeilbntB with Eng- 
land and the Unit^ States, for the 
purpose of obtaining ships, and or- 
ganizing a Chilian navy capable of 
opposing all attempts by sea,' on 
the part* of the Viceroy of Peru, 
against the infant republic. Circum- 
stances soon justified the prudent an- 
ticipations of O’Higgiiis; but, un- 
fortunately, the vessels he Ifad pro- 
voT . xni- 
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cured could not arrive in time to 
prevent' :the Viceroy Pezuda fi»m 
disembarking, at Talcahuano, a new 
army of 5000 men. These troops, 
commanded by Osorio, were rein- 
forced by the garrison of the place, 
and immediat^y commenced their 
march for the capital of Chili. The 
Republican army, amounting to 9000 
men, under the ordehs of Mar- 
tin 5nd O'Higgins, soon appecured in 
sight. The Royalists were inferior 
in number, and their General, doubt- 
ful of success, should he risk a ge- 
neral battle, determined on a nign^ 
attack, which succeeded beyond his 
utmost hopes. The Republicans were 
surprised and routed, lumost without 
firings gun ; but fortunately the right 
wing, under General Las Heras, af- 
ter surmounting the greatest difficul- 
ties, effected its retreat, and took up 
a position under the walls of the ca- 
pital, about eighty Castilian leagues 
from Cancha ^yada, the name of 
the place, where, by the negligent 
temerity of the commanders, or some 
other cause yet unexplained, Chjlian 
liberty had been nearly extinguished. 

To repair these disasters, the Chi- 
lians had^ still their courage, and 
San Martin. In the space of fifteen 
days, that able General returned to 
l^n Jago, re-established confidence, 
collect^ an army, and gave battle to 
the enemy at JVIaipo, three leagues 
from the capital. This time Oso- 
rio had the advantage in point of 
number, and his army was wholly 
composed of chosen troops ; ne.ver- 
theless, the triumph of his adversary 
was complete, and the Royalist army 
almost totally destroyed. General 
Osorio arrived at I'alcahuano with 
only seventy- three men ; all the rest 
were either killed or made prison- 
crs. 

The victory of Maipo did not re- 
move the fears of General San Mar- 
tin, as to the ultimate fate of the 
American Republics. Convinced 
that, while the state of that country 
continued unchanged, Peru would 
mena(j^ them incessantly, and render 
any permanent organization impossi- 
ble, he perceived the necessity of 
striking a decisive blow at the centre 
of the Royalist power. He resolved, 
therefore, to proceed oac^ more Co 
Buenos Ayres, there to mike prepa- 
rations for the expedition which he 
C c 
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was meditating. The state of the 
roads^ and his bad healthy prevented 
him from returning to Chui till the 
end of Octo£ier. In the meantime, 
the navy of the new Republic had 
bejen formed, and the Chilian Ad- 
miral, Don Manuel Blanco, had ca^ 
tured, near Talcahuano, the Maria 
Isabella, with the greater part of the 
convoy which had sailed from Cadiz 
for Callao. Soon after. Lord Coch- 
rane arrived, and took the command 
of the Chilian squadron. His orders 
Ivere to proceed to attack, in the bay 
of Callao, the naval force of Spain, 
the destruction of which would con- 
tribute materially to the success of 
the projected expedition. But every 
thing was not yet ready for this great 
enterprise, and the finances of Chili 
were exhausted. The indefatigable 
San Martin once more set out for 
Buenos Ayres, in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1819. He had been recalled 
to that city by the pressing instances 
of the Government of the Argentine 
R^ublic, justly alarmed by the great 
preparations making at Cadiz, the 
object of which, it was well known, 
was the re-conquest of Buenos Ay- 
res : besides, he hoped, by his media- 
tion, to terminate the differences 
which had arisen between the Go- 
vernment of his country and the per- 
fidious Artigas; and he calculated 
upon the resources which he would 
find there for enabling him to bring 
to a successful issue the important 
expedition against Peru. 

This journey was not completed. 
He had received timely information, 
that a chief of brigands, Jose Mi- 
guel Carrera, was laying in ambush, 
with his gang, at a certain pass or 
defile, for the purpose of assassina- 
ting him. Had he proceeded three 
leagues farther, he would have fallen 
into the hands of these ruffians. He 
returned, therefore, to Mendoza, 
with the intention of proceeding as 
far as Chili, if the route through the 
provinces of La Plata should not be- 
come safe. But the state of his 
health had been grievously altered, 
and the most frightful disorder 
reigned from the foot of the Andes, 
to the embouchure of the river Pla- 
ta. On one side, the Government of 
Chili urged him to put himself at 
the head of the Liberating Army of 
Bern, promising to remove every ob- 


stacle; and to provide for all the 
wants of the expedition; on the*‘o- 
ther, the Chiefs of the Argentine 
Republic insisted that he shoidd 
immediately march back the division 
of the Army of the Andes, which 
had under his orders. Tlie question 
was no longer to repel foreign inva- 
sion ; the evetits of the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1820 — when the Expeditionary 
Army at Cadiz hoisted the standard 
of insurrection, and gave a new turn 
to the state of af&irs in the mother 
country — ^rendered that project abor- 
tive ; but to crush enemies infinitely 
more formidable, namelv, faction and 
anarchy. General Bel^ano, who 
commanded an army bn the frontiers 
of Peru, received the same orders as 
San Martin, and obeyed them ; after 
the most mature reflection dn the 
course which he ought to adopt, in 
order to promote, in the most effec- 
tual manner, the interests of his 
country, and those of the great Arne* 
rican cause, San Martin decided on 
the opposite course. To enable fo- 
reigners to appreciate his conduct in 
the extraordinary circumstances in 
which he was plaoOd, an exact know- 
ledge of all the facts would be neces- 
sary, but it would not be sufficient. 
Those who set in judgment upon 
this act of disobedience, ^nd are in- 
clined to bring in a verdic£of condem- 
nation, should, at the same time, be 
prepared to define, with precision, 
the meaning to be attached to the 
words Country,” “ Law,” “ Au- 
thority,” " Duty,” in infant states 
afflicts with civil war, and 8trug> 
gling.for existence, as well as in those 
which time has consolidated — in great 
political crises, as well as in period«s 
of profound peace ; in a word, they 
must be ready to show, that there 
are positively /to circumstances which 
can justify disobedience of orders, 
that ^ftant imperia mat resjmhlicu 
comprises the whole of an officer’s du- 
ty : in which 1^ case it is manifest 
that Lord Nel^n should have been 
hanged, for rendering the victory of 
Cape St. Vincent decisive, and for 
gaining the battle of Copenhagen. 
But be it as it may, if this uncom- 
promising military morality condemn 
General San Martin, subsequent e- 
vents will absolve him in the eyes of 
his country and of posterity. 

The General having thus formed 
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rewdtttion to disobej> feet out in 
a litter fiir Chili^ the state of his 
health not permittinff him to travel 
in any other way. l^ile he crossed 
the Andes^ anarchy desolated the pro- 
‘^dnees to die eastward of these moun- 
tains. The army of General Bel- 
grano broke out into open insubordi- 
nation, and a squadron of chasseurs 
of the Andes, one of the very best in 
the army, disbanded, and thus de- 
prived the country of a thousand ve- 
teran troops. General Kudesindo 
Alvarado waa ahl6 to keep together 
f^OOO of his men, only by removing 
them from the centre of this moral 
contagion, and marching them into 
Chili. The factious had likewise 
succeeded in dissolving the general 
Government of the Argentine Re- 
public. General San Martin was 
made acouainted with this on his 
route, and immediately resolved to 
resign the cenninand of his division, 
since the authority by which he was 
appointed was no longer in existence. 
rot this purpose he made a halt, as- 
sembled the officers, and announced 
his demission. Unanimous acclama- 
tions, however, invested him with 
the rank of General-in-chief, a title 
which he accepted upon the express 
condition that the ariiy should fol- 
low him to Peru. 

The obstacles which had retarded 
this expedition were at length re- 
moved, and The Liberating Army of 
Peru quitted Valparaiso on the 20th 
of August 1820. San Martin had 
been named Generalissimo. In order 
to contribute to the expence of that 
eiiterprize, he had sold, at half-price, 
a domain w^ch the Chilian Govern- 
ment .had forced him to accept. 
Jjord ('ochrane was placed under his 
orders, in quality of commandant of 
the naval forces. 

This army, which consisted of lit. 
tie more than 3000 men, was march- 
ing to conquer a country, defended 
by 'more man 20,000 veteran and 
well-disciplined soldiers. It was in 
this campaign that the military and 
political talents of General San Mar- 
tin were pre-eminently distinguish- 
ed, and in a ^eat measure neutraliz- 
ed the fearful odds with which he 
had to contend. Trusting nothing 
to chance, advancing with precau- 
tion, and admirably secondedTby the 
troops; he was successful in every 


encounter with die enemy. Ckne* 
ral Arenales, whom he had detached 
into die Sierra, completely ddeated 
the Spanish General O’Reilly, and 
made him prisoner. Almost all the 
provinces rose in arms, and soldiers 
arrived by hundreds, to range them- 
selves under the banners of the Li- 
berators. The Viceroy Pezucla had 
been dismissed, and replaced by Ge- 
neral Laseriia ; at the same time. 
Captain D. Manuel Abron arrived 
from Europe, in the capacity of Com- 
missioner from the Constitutional 
King of Spain, in the provinces of 
Chili and Peru. A conference tend- 
ing to a general pacification was 
held at Panchauca, on the 2d of June 
1820. No blame attaches to Generals 
San Martin and Laserna, if hostilities 
were not suspended, and iicgociations 
opened on an unqualified prelimi- 
nary admission of the independanceof 
South America ; but the chiefs of the 
Spanish army rejected the counsels 
of humanity, and the war continued. 
At the end of six weeks the forts of 
Callao were the only posts occupied 
by the Royalists, and die capital 
opened its gates to the Liberating 
Army. As soon as San Martin saw 
himself master of the country, his 
first care was to organize a vigorous 
Government ; and for this purpose 
he conceived himself justified in as- 
suming despotic, or rather autocra- 
tic power, under the title of Piio- 
TxcTOK. It is principally at this 
period of his life that his conduct 
should be minutely scrutinized. It 
has undoubtedly exerted on the Pe- 
ruvian Constitution an infiuence of 
which the Legidator did not foresee 
the consequences, and it is possible, 
that a single error, of a single man, 
may press hard upon a great people 
for centuries to come. A nation, 
long kept in the leading-strinra and 
swaddling-cloths of childhood, can- 
not possibly exert as much vigour 
as those which have made an earlier 
trial of their ener^, and whose ef- 
forts have not been directed or 
cramped, by a single domineering 
will. Otherwise, this usurpation has 
not, perhaps, been without its imme- 
diate advantages. What would have 
become of Peru, destitute of men 
able to direct it at such a ci'isis, if 
this energetic spirit, encased in so 
feeble a body, had ceased to watch 
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over its desliiiies ? The enemy still 
held the forts of CUhu); lie had 
taken refuge in the Sierra^ from 
whiqh Arenales had not been able 
to dislodge him ; he was still in force 
in province of Arequipa and Up- 
per Peru. Talcing these things into 
consideration, what course ought the 
friend of humanity to adopt, when 
the circumstances are iinjicrious, and 
, he is not able to foresee the conse- 
quences of the resolution he may 
&rm ? The satisfactory solution of 
this question is, we apprehend, im- 
possible. With regard to policy,* 
taking that word in its vulgar accej)- 
tetion, the good of humanity is not 
its object ; it considers man only as 
a mean, forms him according to its 
views, and prescribes to him certain 
limits, all which it denominates the 
art of governing : but in a free state, 
we can admit no such definition of 
policy, the only legitimate object of 
which is the moral amelioration of 
men, the well-being of individuals, 
and the prosperity of the common- 
wealth. 

But to return to facts ; the Roy- 
alists soon quitted their fortresses in 
the Sierra, and advanced to Lima, in 
the firm persuasion that they would 
enter it without opposition. But San 
Martin waited their ^proach at the 
outside of the town, defeated them, 
and the forts of Callao were surren- 
dered to the conqueror. The Order 


of the Suti was Hien instituted, imd 
the Marquis of Torre Tagle,' a Pe- 
ruvian Patriot, appointed to superin* 
tend every thing that %)nceni(^ the 
National army, and to arrange ai^ 
interview with Bolivar. This re- 
markable conference took place on tlie 
@5th of July 1622, on the banks of 
the Guyaquil, and led to important 
results. As soon as San Martin had 
returned to Lima, General Alvarado, 
at the head of 4J>00 picked men. 
drove the enemy from the province 
of Arequipa and Upper Peru, while 
General Arenales, with 6500 men, 
dislodged him from the Sierra. The 
first Peruvian Congress was as^^- 
bled *, and the Protector surreriaW- 
ed into its hands the powers which 
he had assumed and employed fiir 
the good of the country. iTe rcfiij^.^ 
the command of the army, whfW* 
the Congress pressed him to accepf, 
and he is presently living in the bo- 
som of his family at Valparaiso, de- 
voting himself to the education of 
his only and beloved daughter f . 

The origin and the development 
of the Constitutioii of Peru present 
a phenomenon in politics altogether 
so extraordinary, that every thing 
connected with it, and tending in 
any degree to illustrate it. should be 
collected and preserved ^y history. 
That Constitution has not yet been 
made known to Europe in an authen- 
tic form ; but if We may judge from 


* According to the latest accounts from Lima, tine Congress of Peru liad appoint- 
ed a Committee to draw up a project of a Constitution^ upon the basis of the rejirescii- 
tative system. The basis of this project are the unity and sovereignty of the nation, 
under the title of Tlu: Free State of Peru^ which is declared independe^ of Spain, 
and of every foreign power : the Catholic religion is the religion of ^ state : the 
right of election belongs to the people, that of making laws to their ri^esentatives ; 
the liberty of the press, the security of persons and property, the abolition of confisca- 
tion, of infamous punishments, ofiiereditaiy dignities, of privileges, and of ihctraflic 
in ^ves, are proclaimed and guaranteed. The l^islativc power is exerted by the de- 
puties assembled, who compose a representative chamber ; the executive power can 
neither be hereditary nor for lifew In criminal causes, lecourse is bad to a jury. It 
is the duty of the Senate to watch over the Constitution ; it proposes to the execu- 
tive the civil and ecclesiastical functionaries, and convokes the Corgresis in extra- 
ordinary cases. In fine, the Ministers are responsible, collectively and individually. 
Other provisions have for their otyect the establishment of the principle of primary 
and general instruction, which is rendered accessible to the children of all classes of 
society. 

+ Not having been able to procure M. Ricardo Gual J. Jaen*s Biographical Etsay 
on General San Martin, we have had recourse to the Revue Encyclepidiqne for June, 
from which the preceding notice is translated, the fbets being taken ftoin the Biographi- 
cal Essay just named. The notice appears to be, on the whole, impartial, and as the 
character of the l.iberator of Peru has either been little known, or grossly misrepre- 
sented in this country, it occurred to us, that, at the present moment, it could hardly 
fail to prove interesting. 
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thfjaMOtints which liave been receiy* 
ec!^ eomo qf its fundamental provU 
sians, < without being adapted to a 
monarchy, seam incompatible with 
the princi^es of a i^ublican go- 
"^vcrninent. To proclaim equality of 
rights, abolish hereditary digtiitieaand 
feudal privilem, and yet preserve a 
noblesse, with hereditary titles, is 
doubtless a strange contradiction — 
and, making all allowances for the 
difficulty of sudi an attempt, and 
the effect of local prejudices, one 
against which the bitainple of the 
United States might HaVe ^guarded 
the Peruvian institutions. The es- 
tab^hment d£. a state religion, the 
exmusive rights of that religion, the 
restraints imposed on the exercise of 
any other form of Christianity, the 
ISvere punishments denounced a- 
]^nst every attack, public or pri- 
vate, on that which constitutes the 
religion and worship of the state, 
exhibit a degree of intolerance hos- 
tile to every idea of liberty, and cal- 
culated to awaken fears, that Peru 
may still endure the Inquisition, with 
all its dark atrqcitieSi its tortures, 
and its quemaderos* Religious ty- 
ranny and civil liberty cannot co- 
exist in the same state ; there is an 
irreooncileable, an eternal antipathy 
between ^em ; light cannot be 
blended with darkness ; intellectual, 
moral, or political greatness, are in- 
compatible with a fettered and en- 
thralled conscience. In the eye of 
the law, and as far as mere liberty is 
concerned, every form of religion, 
not inconsistent with the security 
and welfare of the state, ought to he 
co-ordinatlfti Toleration even implies 
an idea which we cannot altogether 
brook ; for what right has one set of 
men to toler^Ue tlic opiniox|s of ano- 
ther? and who made them judges 
over their fellows ? This, is a 
grave error, derogatory to the cause 
of liberty, in which the South Ame- 
ricans have so ndbly struggled and 
so freely bled, and whi^, unless 
speedily corrected, must entail con- 
sequences fatal to the regeneration 
and improvement of a long-enthralled 
people. 

The next point upon which we 
shall remark, though one of inferior 
importance, and rather ridiculous 
than calculated to do any serious 
mischief, is deserving of notice, as a 


proof of the predominance of an 
aristocratical spirit in the founder of 
the Free State of Pent. We allude 
to the creation of an Order of the 
Sun, anali^us to that ill-starred 
Order of Cincinnatus, which Wash- 
ington attempted to introduce into 
the United States, and which is 
perhaps the only fault with which 
that great and virtuous patriot can 
be reproached. We need not quote 
Montesquieu to convince an]^ one, 
that orders of klilghthood, or indeed 
any species of titular rank, hereditary 
or otherwise, are totally incompatible 
with a republican form of Ivovern- 
raent. These trifles constitute the 
appropriate garniture and embellish- 
ment of monarchy, and as long as 
they are distinctive and valued, form 
one of its most powerful supports, 
because they are derived from the 
sovereign, the fountain of lioiiour, 
placed at the very a^iex of the migh- 
ty cone of society, and who, by a fic- 
tion of monarchical law, is held to 
be immortal. But, in a republic 
where all are equal, no man has a 
right to confer titles of honour ; it is 
a usurpation of the rights of the 
community ; an absurdity of which 
neither Pisistratus, Marius, Sylla, 
Caesar, Cromwell, nor Buonaparte, 
during his consulate, were ever guil- 
ty. Now that the founder of this 
ridiculous order has retired to a pri- 
vate station, he cannot be accused of 
any sinister or selfish motive ; but 
we suspect that he is much deeper 
read in the history of Buonaparte 
than in the institutions of free states, 
and that he has left a taint upon that 
of Peru which many years may not 
be sufficient to efface. The citizen 
of a republic who has faithfully and 
ably served his country, must not 
gape for ribbons, stars, garters, and 
such trumpery baubles ; but content 
himself with the love, the esteem, 
and the gratitude of his fellow-citi- 
zens. Miltiades received no otlier 
reward for gaining the victory of 
Marathon than a prominent petition 
in the foreground of the picture 
which represented that glorious and 
immortal combat. 

At the same time, it it truly grati- 
fying to observe with what rapid 
strides liberty is advancing in the 
new world, where there exists no 
Holy Junto of Desiiots to conspire 



against and repress its energies. A 
few years morc^ and from Cape Horn 
to Liabrador^ wherevsT man can fix 
his dwelling, he will be free ; we do 
not mean that savage and anti-social 
liberty which consists in keeping in 
a state of barbarism the ancient in- 
habitants of America, but that which 
leads to the development and exer- 
cise of all the faculties of the mind. 
The descendants of the companions 
of Cortez, Pizarro, and Alraagro, arc 
about to become citizens of free states, 
sensible of tbeir rights, and no longer 
either oppressors or oppressed. In- 
dependence has been conquered ; tlie 
noble example set bv Bolivar has 
been followed, and tiie work of e- 
mancipation has begun. If the con- 
stitutions adopted by some of these 
states, as, for example, Peru, bo still 
exceedingly imperfect, they may un- 
dergo important modifications, or 
even be entirely changed. Already 
the ephemeral empire of Mexico has 
disappeared, and will doubtless give 
place to a free representative govern- 
ment. The empire of Brazil appears 
to rest upon a more solid basis ; but 
it may fairly be questioned whether, 
surrounded by a belt of republics, go- 
verned according to principles which 
it rejects and detests, it will long be 
able to maintain itself. Indeed symp- 
toms have lately begun to manifest 
themselves of the wide diffusion and 
predominance of a spirit which seems 
to announce that Brazil will not long 
continue an exception to the present 
political state of South America, and 
that the dominion of Portugal over 
that fine country will he but short- 
lived. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, as it would in 
all probability put a period to the 
traffic in human flesh, which in Bra- 
zil, and the Captaincy of Bahia, has. 
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for many years past, b^n caiT!6d.f>n 
to an extent utterly incredible by 
those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the revolting details 
of that horrible and inhuman com- 
meroe. 

Id conclusion of this article, wc 
have only farther to state, and we do 
so with real satisfaction, that during 
his reigii of thirteen months, Gene- 
ral San Martin exerted himself zeal- 
ously in the cause of education, in- 
troducing into Peru the method of 
mutual tuition, and taking measures 
that it should be rapidly disseminat- 
ed. lie likewise presented his libr.iry 
to the city of Lima, which previously 
had none; and proved his disinterest- 
ed regard for the welfare of the coun- 
try, by taking, as Protector, only a 
third of the ordinary allowanoe.;;|f 
the Viceroys ; so that, in the splfiljb 
of half a century, America has had 
the honour of producing three indi- 
viduals who si^alized their patrio- 
tism, after a fashion but little in re- 
pute, we believe, among the Gover- 
nor-Generals of India, or the Lord- 
Lieutenants of Europe. As, from 
the malevolence of party-spirit, or 
hatred of liberty — a feeling which 
seems to be gaining ground in the Old, 
as it is expirinif in the New World — 
this distinguished patriot has been 
grossly and systematically calumni- 
ated, these facts may not be without 
their use, in effacing the impression 
which the libels so industriously cir- 
culated against him could scarcely 
fail to produce. Buonaparte remark- 
ed, that h mensongv passt, la vMir 
reste ; but we like better the beau- 
tiful sentiment of Corneille : 

La gloire est plus solide apres la calomnie^ 
£t brille d'autant plus, qu'elle s’en vit 
ternlS^ 


THE EIKC'S ADVOCATE. 

Foebes, in his Journal of the covered. But he having two of his 
Session, folio, Edinburgh, 1714<, Pre- own sons then upon the bench, viz. 
face, page xxv, says, Sir Thomas Sir John, his oldest son, and this Sir 
Hope of Kerse, admitted a Lord of Thomas, the Lords indulged him 
Session, 19th July 164Si, and made with the privilege of pleading with 
Justice-General 27th of that month, his hat on, which his successors in 
was second son to Sir Thomas Hope office have ever since enjoyed.” This 
of Craigliall, Advocate to King statement of the origin of the privi- 
Charlcs 1., before whose^ time the lege, whicli has been copied into se- 
King's Advocates used to plead un- veral succeeding publications, turns 
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out to be erroneous. Sir Hioinas Craighall, oldest son of Sir ThomaSi 
Ifbpc was appointed Advocate to was appointed a Lord of Session 21 st 
King Charles 1. ir 4(i2G Jointly with July 1632, six years after the grant, 
the former King's Advocate, Sir and Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, se- 
William Oliphant, who died 13th cond son of Sir Thomas, was noini* 
April 1628, eetat. 77, when Sir nated a Lord of Session, by act of 
Tliomas became soleTAdvocate*^ By Parliament, 13th November 1641, 
Act of Sederunt of i2th July 1626, nine years later, proving the state- 
liberty was granted to Sir Thomas ment of the origin of the privilege, 
Hope, King's Advocate, to plead with in Forbes's Journal, to bo incorrect, 
his hat on. This Act of Sederunt is Sir Thomas Hope continued King's 
not extant, the book for that period Advocate till nis death, 1st No- 
being lost ; but it is referred to in an vember 1646; bis second son. Sir 
Act of Sederunt of 2d June 1649, Thomas, Lord of Session, and Jus- 
granting to Sir Thomas Nicolson, tice-General, predeceased him, hav- 
King’s Advocate, the* same privi- ing deceissit in Edinburgh, within 
leges as were granted to umquhile his awin dwelling hous, 23d August 
Sir Thomas Hope, particularly *^that 1643," (Book Sed.) ; and his young- 
he might have tlie liberty of plead- est son. Sir James Hope of Hope- 
ing with his hat on, as was granted toun, was appointed a Lord of Ses- 
fO ^tbe said umquhile Sir Thomas, sion, 12th March 1649, twenty-eight 
jiwform to Act of Sederunt of 12th months after the death of his father. 
July 1626." Sir John Hope of J. P. W. 
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Canto II. 

Kings may lie blest — ^but Tam was glorious, 

O’er a’ the ills of life victorious. Burns. 

My Pegasus gets on with case and speed, 

And yet liny whip has ne’er been heard to crack ; 

Now, having paus'd, and breath'd my generous steed. 

Again 1 take my seat — I'm on his back ! 

But let roc ponder, ere 1 try his speed, 

For we have now a steep and slipp'ry track ; 

Of Walter's friendship we have much to sing, 

And, haply, Love may smile and sport on purple wing. 

AValter had seen the world, and knew, hon ion. 

Admir'd champagne, ragouts, and French romances ; 

Could beat poor Braham hollow in a song, 

And rival Vestris in light opera dances ; 

The ladies languish’d as he pass'd along, 

So soft his smiles, so killing were his glances ; 

When at the thea^e he called encore, 

Each list'ning critic join’d, with long continuous roar. 

At billiards, none like him could lift a cue ^ 

At dice, he'd shake you quatre, trey, or aces ; 

In dealing cards, at ombre, whist, or loo, 

By secret instinct he could read their faces. 

And thus dame Fortune undisturb’d pursue, 

And snatch her favours with peculiar graces ; 

At golf, or cricket, few were found to match him ; 

The race-coursc shewed his skill, for Jockies ne'er could catch him. 

He scorn'd the mob— despis'd the vulgar stare, 

Yet o'er his honour kept a constant watch ; 

With easy mien disguis'd his jealous catfe 
To hear a whisper, or a glance to catch ; 
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Yet he to deeds of mortal strife would dare. 

The same to him a bullet or a scratch ; 

With sword qir pistol still expert and ready, 

His head was always cool, his hand was ever steady. 

Lucretius, Mandeville, Voltaire, and Paine, 

Had all been skimm'd — their qpeam compos'd his creed ; 

And who could on his morals casjt a stain, 

A fruitful crop, from Stanhope's precious seed ? 

With study now he never rack'd his brain. 

Was life bestow'd to doze, and dream, and read? 

But he could talk, and tell of books the title ; 

Could quote Secundus, Ovid, Hammond, Sterne, and Little ! 

The wand'ring crowd admir'd while Walter shone. 

As gaping multitudes on meteors gaze ; 

His daring rivals to a distance thrown, 

Their splendour buried in his burning blaze ; 

In Fashion's sphere 'twas his to move alone. 

Of beaux the envy and of belles the praise ; 

Thus o’er the village tow'rs the sacred steeple : 

* * # * charm, when talking to the 

^Vitli such a guide, our hero could not fail 
Of tow'ring far above the vulgar crew. 

Who, plungra in penury's dark, narrow vale. 

Unwearied plod, and toilsome tasks pursue : 

Life was no more a tedious, drowsy tale. 

Such glorious prospects opening to his view ; 

In Walter's track, he boldly hoped to rise 
A keen-eyed mountain eagle, soaring to the rities. 

Hail, sacred Friendship! sought, but seldom found; 

I’hy presence gives a zest to each delight : 

Tliy balm can soothe tlie bosom's rankling wound ; 

Thy constant flame dispel the pdoom of night ; 

Thou guid'st the stripling in the dizzying round ; 

'J’hiiic is the torch that bums for ever bright : 

So felt our hero in his new alliance ; 

Life's future ills he scorn'd, or held in proud defiance^ 

(^nie, Frank,” said Walter, Nature smiles to please ; 

"I'is therefore right that we should live in pleasure ; 

Let grovelling souls themselves with trifles teaze. 

And starve, like misers, 'midst their countless treasure ; 

AV’^liilc coward Conscience looks, and longs to seize. 

And Prudence doles it out by weiglit and measure ; 

Since life is short, let us each hour employ 
To drain the nectar'd cup, and snatch’ the fleeting joy !” 

Through many a varied scene the lad was led. 

To form his manners, and improve his mind ; 
rhe sparkling bowl its richest treasures shed, 

And lawless love for him gay garlands twin'd ; 

The rosy chaplets blossom'd on his head, 

AVhile he in Beauty's wanton arms reclin'd ; 

'i’he gaming-table spread her golden store ; 

Smooth seem'd yonn|; Pleasure's sea, and distant was the shori» ! 

Still languish'd Frank for something uiiposscss'd ; 

To rattle dice, or balls at billiards roll. 

Till'd not the graving void within his breast. 

Nor sooth'd me yearnings of bis ardent soul, 
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Which long’d to be with nobler pleasnxe blest. 

Than wit and laughter o’er the reveller'a bowl ; 

For mutual love his feeling heart was pantinj^, 

Quite sick of venal smiles, and wanton, gay g^lanting. 

Months roH'd away-— still unsufmlied the void ; 

He gamed, he drank, tq kill the lagging hours ; 

I'hus, listless life was pass'd, but not enjoy’d — 

He slumber'd sad, in Pleasure’s rosy bow’rs; 

Ills resdesB mind th’ unsated wish employ’d. 

And loath’d, with sickening scorn, her flaunting flow’rs; 

He pour’d his plaint in Frienddiip’s listening ear. 

When Walter thus replied, in accents most sincere : 

I’ve led you round loose Pleasure’s fairy ring. 

That you might And how soon the banquet cloys. 

And learn to shun, before you feel the sting ; • 

I’m glad to hear you acorn the gilded toys ; 

Your heart is right — ^from Love’s pure hallow’d spring 
Flows every bliss, and all our lasting joys ; 

But Love, like Fortune, comes not at our call, 

Though, when we least expect, into his arms we fall.” 

One evening, to the playhouse went the pair. 

To lounge, and loll, and pass their hours away ; 

To whisper, laugh, and prattle with the fair. 

Far lovelier they than swtetest flowers in May ; 

To catch their eyes, their angel smiles to share. 

Would animate a lump of lifeless clay ; 

The Are Pfbmetheus pilfer’d from the sky. 

Was just the melting glance that flash’d from Venus’ eye. 

It was a fav<virite actor’s last farewell. 

The Kean, perhaps the Kemble of his time ; 

To pit and boxes rushed the crowd, pell^mellj 
Bald-headed beaux, and matrons ^st their prime. 

The blushing beauty and the flaunting belle. 

Old maids, and those that mock the power of rhyme ; 

Law-lords, gown- men, captains, and critics witty, 

^Yith all of taste and ton in fair Edina's city. 

Now Frank and Walter press’d, and push’d, and squeez’d, 

\Yitli eager haste to join the critic band ; 

^Vhen, dire distress ! — ^with disappointment teaz’d — 

Instead of seats, they found not room to stand : 

’Twere vain to say how much the friends were pleas’d. 

When from a Imx a lady wav'd her hand. 

And with a smile, )}ke summer rooming sweet. 

Most kindly welcom’d both to share her snug retreat. 

First enter’d Walter, roost politely bowing. 

With easy air, and grave majestic mien ; 

Then follow'd ^nk, with bawul blushes glowing, 

For in such presence he had never been ; 

When, like the Queen of Love, a glance bestowing. 

The lady gently placed herself between ; 

Her diamonds, bri^t as stars in wintry sky. 

In faded lustre shone beside her sparkUng eye. 

She said, her cousin had been cdl'd away. 

Although he had with much reluctance gone. 

And kindly promis’d to abridge bis stay^ 

She felt it awkward to be left alone; 

VOI-. Kill. 


Dd 
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Frank looked atound^ on belles and beautka gay, 

Hia heirt confeis'd that she iinrivaird dione — 

As 'midst the stars that shed their twinkling light, 

Tlie moon resplendant rolls fair Empress of the night. 

She talked and i^atted tall the curtain rose ; 

FVank tbouf^t her voice the music of the spheres ; 

Jafiier in vain declaim'd against his foes^ 

For him our hero had nor eyes nor ears ; 

At last, when Belvidera pour'd her woes, 

He sigh'll aloud, and sought to hide his t^rs ; 

Yet even t^se tears were not for Jaffier's bride^ 

But for the fair Aspasia weeping by his side. 

When Belvidera, driven by fate unkind. 

In frenzied madness rais'd her glistening eye, 

^ Aspasia on our hero’s breast redin'd^ 

Half lifeless sunk, and heav'd a rending sigh : 

While tumults shook his sympathetic mind 
To sec such loveliness in sorrow lie ; 

Her swelling bosom heav'd within his arms — 

In wild delirium lost, he gaz’d u])on her charm r. 

At length she slowly rais'd her drooping head. 

Like spotless lily bow’d beneath tne blast ; 

A mantling blush her glowing check o’erspread. 

And o'er her neck like twilight lustre pass'd ; 

While, bright as dew-drops on the rose-bud shed. 

Her melting eyes a look of languor cast 
On him whose arm inclos'd her slender waist, 

Who, dizzy with delight, her form with fondness press'd 

Compos'd and calm, she stretch’d her ivory pand. 

With gentle violence remoyed his arm ; 

Deplor'd her w'eakness, in a tone so bland. 

And dropt a tear, and heav'd a sigh, so warm. 

Love's latent flame to blazing fire was fann’d, 

Frank's heart, enraptur’d, own'd the mystic chann, 

He drank delicious poison from her eye. 

His heart with transport thrill'd — ^responded every sigh. 

The curtain dropt — Aspasia's tender heart 
W ould still indulge the luxury of woe ; 

The pantomime no pleasure could impart^ 

And therefore she would rather choose to go ; 

But shall the loveW fair alone depart ? 

Both Love and Gallantry give answer, ** No !” 

And both intreated they might have die honour. 

The happiness, to call a coach, and wait upon her. 

It could not be— -such freedoms— folks would stare — 

(Her cousin's absence now she blam'd, lamented,) 

They sued submissive, urged with earnest prayer — 

She paus'd — a softer blush told she relented. 

Again they urged the tender, trembling fair, 

Wlio simper'd, sigh'd, and silently consented : 

The coach is come— she^ blushing, leans on Francis, 

Whose breast in tum^t heaves, each nerve with rapture ilaiu es 

♦ \rhen Walter saw Aspasia fairly seated, 

And Franks in ecstacy^ (dose by her side. 

He said, a friend that moment had eritreated 
His instant aid— thus fate must them divide ! 
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He sigh’d, to b(& ihdh € ^ibitoxe clieittedy 
And, bowing tbrice, wW4 thorn a .fdoamt xida ; 

Frank blesatd the ehanoe that drove finci^. Walter hence; 

As he^ for Ottoe, could with hia presence^ woB^diapenae. 

The street was rough, 4he crazy coach ill hui^, 

A squeamiah aiekneaa oW A^ioia eamo^ 

Bhe droop’d her headland to her partner dung ; 

For norvoua treml&ig afaodtlier gentle frame, 

While melting ntunnura fdter’d oh her tongue^ 

Her modest cheek suffhs^d with orknaon uiame : 

The carriage slopp’d— she felt from sidneas freed / 

While Frank in silence sat, and cura’d the eoadhinan’# speed. 

He could not leave this lovely, drboj^g dower. 

Hut thresh the lobby led the jgjnd^ fair, . . 

Whq blushing, said, Alaa ! ’tia not ap hour< 

1?0 ask your arm, while I ascend the stair ; 

Yet Susan’s weak^—my limbs have lost their power— 

Yon Bclvidera’a more than 1 can bear !” 

C) happy Frank ! — ^he hop’d the stairs i^ere high ; 

For, with such burden biess’d, he could have scal’d the sky. 

' 

With Hebe’s softness, and Minerva’s grOce, 

,Our hero's trembling hand Aspasia took. 

And bade him welcome .to her humble place. 

Vet cahn, and quiet, sweet, sequester n nook ; 

A smile so winning play’d upon her face. 

While she his fingers with soft witchery shook. 

Life’s puiple tide with quicl^n’d current flow’d. 

And o%r his bashful face a deep confusion glow'd. 

Aspasia’s chamber shew’d her attic taste. 

Where lurt and elegance united strove. 

Where nought seem’d wanting, nothing was misplaced, 

A mansion formed for happiness and love ; 

Y(‘t all ill sweet simplicity so chaste. 

As if the haunt where Dian’s vestals rove. 

And she, the mistress of the m^c scene. 

On Grecian couch reclin’d, presiding as tlteir queen. 

The cloth was laid, and supper on the table, 

A lady's supper — something nice and rare ; 

For ladies thoueh angelic, are uitable 
To live, like lizards, on the viewless air ; 

I loathe aU scandal, and indite no fable. 

In whispering la^es like substanti a l frre ; 

1 say not steaks «nd porter make ibhein merry ; 

They pick a chlfflien’s breast, and.Bip a g^ass of Sherry. 

All aeein’d a paradise— Frank feign’d to go, 

AVhile setwet glances spoke his wish to stay ; 

Aspasia begg:*d ue’d ait an hour, or so. 

And diat witii freedom m an easy .way ; 

Although die fdt her spirits were so low. 

She poorly couU his oomplauanoe repay : . / 

He tocw hb seat ; Aspasia soofli’d her gnef ^ 

With Bodal talk, ibwl> han^ Carts, and TensijAl 

A pedal hfup am^’d behind dbair, 

As if to woo t&e witehery of her hand ; 

She turn’d, and stretch’d w tipsr fbups fair. 

The trembling chorda slbey’4>her sm eommi^, . ' ^ 
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Melodious^ mingling gelding m, 

In swelUag tones# no tender snd so Stoil^ 

Like hMvaniy. music on the ear they rung. 

Their warltin^mard only by her tunefiu tongue. 

The rounded emoodmess of her i^oiy frm; 

While through the strings her flvkig fingers play'd# 

Her tresses waving with a magic charm# 

As o’er her snowy nedt diey careless stray’d# 

Her swelling breast# that showd bar heart was warm# 

Her slender form in flowing robes array'd# 

The starry lustre of her liquid eye# 

Surpass the power of song# the painter's art defy. 

A canzonet the fair enchantress sung. 

It told of love# the^pkasure and the pain ; ' 

Her harp was still# and hush'd her smn tongue; 

Frank gazed and sigh'd# vertigo wnirl’d his braih ; 

Still in bis ears the notes symphonious rung# 

(^hean music breathing in the strain ; 

While young Aspasia saw# with secret joy# 

Entangled in love’s toils# the lost# bewilder'd boy. 

She changed the spell# and sought her guest to please# 

From grave to gay" the conversation stealing ; 

Now playful wit and unaffected ease ; 

Then chasten’d taste and letter'd lore revealing ; 

From manners# morals# she# by slow degrees# 

Slid into patlios# sentiment# and fading ; 

Frank echoed all# admir'd her wondrous store 
Of wit and wisdom# but her gentle feelings more. 

Congenial minds with mutual fondness meet# 

Delighted mingle# and with sorrow part ; ^ 

Time stole away# in social converse sweet# 

To Frank# it seem'd commingling heart with heart ; 

And yet the unison still was incomplete# 

For he could not his soul's fond wish impart : 

Another hour — he started — sigh'd Adieu!" 

In tones that seem'd to say, My heart remains with you !*' 

Her lips were silent— hut she look'd " Farewell !” 

More tenderly than language e'er ekpress’d ; 

While from her eye a big tear trembling fell 
Warm bn the hand]^that her's so fondly press'd ; 

Frank felt each vein with thrilling rapture swell# 

He drank the pearly nectar — and was bless'd ! 

They look’d— they sigh'd— their lips in silence mov'd — 

He tore himself away# thus loving and belov’d. 

He walk'd# he ran# he seem'd on air to tread# 

Then musing# paus'd# and wildly gazing# stood 
With folded arras and heav'n-crectedf bead# 

Like one inspir'd# or in a moon-struck mood ; 

At home— he whistled# sung— and went to bed ; 

But there, the burning^ fever in his blood 
Had from his pillow bamsh’d nntle deep; 

He laugh’d like dreaming' child-^-^md sometimes turn’d to weepi. 

But loudest storms lere hush’d into a calm# 

And wildest passions lull themi^ves to rest ; 

Sleep on his eyelids shed her opiate balm# 

In Fai^s »fry-knd bis Bom was blels’d : 
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For there> beneBth;4i6^ertt«eid«at pbn, 

He lean'd Idi head on lov'd Aspasia's b^st. 

And turin*d the blushing roee^bnd round her head— 

A bug put forth hia Bdii|^--4Knd aH^the visioii; ! 

His ever faithful friend Frank joug^ and frnind* 

In anxious haste his paadoa to impi^ ; 

His hopes and fears, his psIniTul, pleastng wound. 

The titUlation of hie t^ider heart: 

With placid smile the friendly Walter owni'd. 

He'd seen the symptoms, and, widi honest art. 

Had left his friend the minutes to improve. 

With one so rich— so fair— so worthy of his love ! 

** Hang mercenary love and dirtv pelf !" 

Cried jo^us Frank, with fonu, impassion'd lire ; 

1 love the fair Aspasia for bers^— 

I|er heart and hand are all mv soul's desire. 

Can vou, my friend, think me tnat sordid elf, 
whom wealth coi^d lure, or glittering ^Id inspire 
“ But say," cried Walter, " will your Fair be found 
Less blooming, or less lovdy, with ten thousand pound ?" 

To Arthur's Seat now stray'd the youthful pair. 

And brush'd the pearly dewdrops as they walk'd. 

Inhal'd the morning's sweet, salubrious air, 

(}f friendship, love, and matrimony talk'd ; 

Frank turn'd to gaze, for all his soul was there, 

Then turn'd again, and light on tiptoe stalk'd ; 

The birds sung blithely on each verdant spray. 

He left their rural haunts, O, happier far than they ! 

The dear illusion o'er each sense had stole, ^ 

His now was bliss, ^ bliss e'er dwelt below ; 

Blest in a friend, whose sympathetic soul 
Could share his joy, and soothe his every woe ; 

But why the current of his thoughts controul, 

'Midst Kden's sweets ?— why wink of Zembla's snow ? 

He read his Ode to faithful Friendship pour’d. 

Then sang his Hymn to Love, and her bis soul ador'd. 

The muse could still mv rhyming pen employ : 

For it would take at least a score of pages. 

Were 1 to follow the enamour'd boy. 

And trace his passion through its several stages ; 

His chilling doupts, and dreams of raptur'd joy, 

That swell the soul, when Love like iEtna rages ; 

But though the feeling oft is found inspiring. 

Yet love at second band to me seems vastly tiring. 

Suffice to say, he scribbled prose and rhyme, 

Aspasia shone in his melwous lays ; 

* She read, admir'd, smil'd o'er his flights sublime. 

And thus repaid him fior his labour'd praise : , 

Defeated thus, he tried a softer chime. 

The ruby's flame, and dianmnd'a sparkling bkze ; . 

And heped, with trinkets, bracelets, rings, and tm; . 

To bribe Almigd>ty Love, and purchase Hymmi'a4oi^* > 

With these, he kneeling;, flatter'd, fawn'd, and 
No, there I’m wrong ; for Fhuik.oould never oflittor; 

Yet as the line so smoo^ly seems to ^de, 

£'cn let it stafid— 'tis no important matter ; 
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No doubts he all Love's known artillery trie<L 
The tempting fortress of her heart to batter ; 

When after faiths and trutli^ and marriage tender'd, 

Aspasia blushM^ sigh'd, and silently surrender'd ! 

And. now: Love wav'd hia necromantic wand. 

With xose^hndB crown'd, and gay, green myrtles twin’d ; 

Frank's icup was he felt his sonl expand ; 

He spinn'd the eardi, and soared above his kind ; 

Tluoi, humbly kneeling, kiss'd her lily hand, 

JLnd thus with joy the hallow’d con^ct sign’d ; 

:But longing still ambrosial sweets to sip, 

The league of love was seal'd upon her dewy lip. 

Not Cobbet, when he stretch'd his arms, to fold 
His darling Paine's dry bones in fond embrace ; 

Not •*•*••* counting o'er his treasur'd gold. 

The fruitful produce of his pension'd place ; 

Not Gallia's Louis, when Fame's trumpet told 
That Saint Helena's chief had clos'd his race ; 

None of the trio felt, or ever can. 

Felicity like Frank’s — on earth the happiest man ! 

Thus far have we proceeded in our tale. 

Our hero launched on Fortune's flowing tide, 

IVith favouring breeze, and bent each sweUiug sail, 

On Love and Friendship's glassy stream to glide ; 

If calm, cross-wind, quick-sand, or stormy gale. 

Or shelving rock, may yet the bark betide ; 

What pains or pleasures Frank was doom'd to share. 

If all was gold that glanced, next Canto may declare. 
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All London is at present afflicted 
with an epidemic frenzy, the nidus 
of which is the Caledonian Chapel 
in Hatton Garden. A Scotch Pres- 
byterian Preacher has succeeded in 
propagating a mania which threatens, 
for a time at least, to make dreadful 
inroads on the sanity of the British 
Metropolis. ' Nor has this morbid 
affection been undergoing a slow and 
SIhperodptible progress oi maturation : 
%e\new nothing of its existence till 
Its crisis, its orgasm had come on ; it 
started into being, in the fulness of 
its monstrous shape, l^e the Devil 
from the touch of the angelic spear. 
’Net er, in truth, was there any mad- 
ness like this. It has radiated to the 
whole drcumference of society, and 
infected all'dasses. Lord Liverpool 
has become craay, Mr Canning has 
been addled, 8Sr James Mackm^^ 
hais been astonished, and the sternness 
of Imujgha^^ transfonnOd into die 
meoKnesa of a new-born babe ; Hone 
Oxhibfla an edifying look of devotibn, 
” Absolute Wisdom” has 


somehow caught into his features 
ray of intelligence.'' Nay, the 
very Attorney General has not been 
able to guard himself against the 
contarion, and may be seen meekly 
seated by the stickler for annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage, and 
the retailer Of blasphemy. The elo- 
quence of Orator Irving, like the 
breath Of the Simoom, mr the stroke 
of death, has levelled all distinctions. 
There-— in the Caledonian (Uiapel, 
Hatton Garden — may be seen, side 
by side, cheek for jowl, thie Whig 
and the Tory, thoHigh-ChurcbiTian 
and the Sectary, the infidel and the 
true believer, the pious PVime Mi- 
nister and the Metropolitan soj^ist, 
the patrons of gagging bills and Bible 
societies, and the venders of profane 
parodies and apocryphal scriptures ; — 
the painted dowager duchess elbow- 
ed by the rosy-gilled daughter of the 
sober, weM-fed cit ; — the newspaper- 
r^orter occupying the same' pew with 
Mr Secretary Peel— the pillar of the 
state and the pillar of the press be- 
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iiig for once upon the same leviel^— ment in nine parts/'.and we foiUM 
critics, quacks, senators, blue-stock^ the staple of the volume to consfot 
ingsJilackdegs/'Corintbian capitals’’ ini, nonsense, extravagance, absurtli* 
and irothic p^astals, all strangely ty ; ooromonplace thoughts overlaid 
Imddlfd together: in short, a species with' a catnbroQS and Gotliic dra« 
of Harle(}uin millennium appem to perr of the most barbarous, uncouth, 
have arrived. No more cries the and Often ungrammatical language ; 
church being ill danger ; nomomde^ hksphemy, invective, 4nd incessant 
clamations against sectaries; scarcely abemtion from the pure and sweet 
a single puff of foul breath even at simplicity of the Ootpel, no less than 
the stern, iron-bound visage of Ihres- from the doctrinal standards of that 
bytery herself : the church is desert* church to which the Orator belongs, 
cd, and Lord Liverpool a lieretic. But the grand forte of Mt Irving lies 
^rhe High-flying 'Sories arc in de- in the fierceness with which he as- 
spair, and the John Bull is preaching sails men and manners, and above 
against humbug. The capital has adl, in the energy and alacrity with 
run stark mad, and the provinces are which he deals out damnation/ In 
agai)e to see what will be the issue hell he has discovered the grand ful* 
of the distemper. The Cocklane ‘ crum which Archimedes wanted, and 
(rhost, and Joanna Southcote with he proposes to jerk about^ the world 
her new Messiah, were all a joke to as nc pleases. He is the very King 
this. of Terrors; he thunders, mit — he 

Now, if we did not happen to seldom lightens. Sometimes, ’tis true, 
know the power exerted upon the he gives his hearers a glimpse of 
public mind by novelty, extrava- glory, and then he sets a-descrihing 
gatice, impudence, and daring pro* heaven with as much topographical 
sumption, — if we had never observed minuteness as if he had taken its 
the omnipotence of fashion in crea- dimensions by a trigonometrical sur- 
ting and pampering up some huge vey ; but ever and anon, the reign of 
monstrous idol of its own, in order terror returns, and with his ** weak, 
to fall down and worship before it,— unknowing hand,” he presumes to 
if we had been ignorant of that love launch the bolts of the Eternal a- 
of excitement which predominates gainst whomsoever he pleases. Moore 
among jaded voluptuaries, those vie- and Byron have both been shaken 
liras of ennui, who are said to live over the bottomless pit, for their 
lives of pleasure, because they spend Loves of the Angels,” and a sort 
them in search of it, — ^if, in short, we of back-handed blow tried against 
had been unacquainted with that the Edinburgh Reviewers, for laugh- 
gullibity, inherent in the English ing at the babyisms of that simple 
character, which makes John Bull enthusiast, and very honest politician 
the prey of impostors and mounte- — ^he author of Peter Bell.” The 
banks of every kind and degree,— proprietors of Vauxhall and the O- 
we should, doubtless, have been sore- i)era would have good actions of da- 
ly frazzled to tocfamt for this moral raws against him, for what ho has 
phenomenon. To lessen the difficulty said of these fashionable places of 
somewhat, ho^^er, the Orator, either amusement. In short, he has '‘hell 
from vanity, or from a remnant of the forestalled,” and it cannot be said 
proverbial prudence of his country, that he makes a spari^ use of 
which teaches that a man should that terrible argument. Tlie Chris- 
^.^akc hay while the sun shines, has tianity of the Rev. Edward Irviog 
Ih^paght proper to publish his Ora- is not the Christianity of any body 
iidtta,” and manfully to fling down his else : instead of entreating sinners to 
gWitintlet to the critics. It is impossi- come in, that the fold may beflllcd, he 
ble not to admire flic boldness of this holds up the Gorgon’a head, on which 
proofing, it looks so lilte die con- his wild and wayward imagination 
soiousness of power and strength, and has delineated a Uioasand grotesque 
may awe into silence those whom horrors. He has constituted him- 
it will fail to convince. We are not self the enlightener oCthe great, and 
of this number. We have read " For for this purpose he has taken leave 
tlic Oracles of (iod four’ Orations— of that plain and simple, but digni- 
for a .fudgment to come an Argu- fled style, in which the Gospel has, 
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till nj[iir» iMfm preached^ and inftead 
of fUrniiiliiag Cnem vrith the bread 
of life.ee it oapije down &oiil aboye»” 
haa idaaxm with tropea and 
faaateil Aiesa with aUusions 
to prolhiie liiMhoi»K ^Ufied their 
maiiavol^iiee aa^ his own with invec« 
tiVe^ all the leaourcea of 

his 4lid ^feanltorv learning) 

and| ht. .^ine. word) unchriatianiara 
In order to make men 
€fa|ut$(pil) With all thia there ia a 
grwifidwtdf trickerV) and art) and 
atudjii^ of effect. He has diaguia* 
^ or rather smothered) the Calvan- 
ism of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Chtirch) because he knows it ia an ut- 
ter abomination to die English) who 
have never been able to fathom ^ 
the^profoundphiloaophy which it in- 
volves) or^ lower their pride to the 
just) but humiliating view of human 
nature which it exhibits ; and) con- 
sequently) he la incessantly flounder-, 
ing on in the dark) — sometimes Ar- 
ininian) sometimes Calvanist) often- 
times neither)-^uttering things nei- 
ther he nor any one dse can com- 
prehend) mistiidting assertion for 
argument) rant for rhetoriC) half- 
brought-out similes and wild imagi- 
nations for eloquence) and a muster- 
roll of names never before heard from 
the pulpit) as the natural method” 
of preaohiog. We hope it is not 
true) that he said he was come to in- 
troduce God Almighty into London ; 
these words are pregnant with fearful 
blasphemy ; but if he proposed to 
himself to introduce Cbnstianity a- 
mong the circles of fashion, was it 
therefore necessary to take leave of the 
lan^ge of the inspired Prophets 
and^AposdeS) who spoke and wrote 
as the Spirit gave them utterance ?” 
Will the enticing words of man’s 
wisdmn” prevml against the opposi- 
tion of me devil) the world) and 
die fledi) if the truth as it is in 
JeStts do not lead men to repen- 
tance? Mr Irving should let Eu- 
clid)and the PrindpiS) and thelvorks 
of die Economists and the Inferno 
and die Loves of the ^Angels, and 
Don Juan, slumber on dteir shelveS) 
.and stick to his Bible, which we 
lean posi^vely assure him it would 
^>do no discredit) even to a very leam^ ^ 
, ed person like himself, to quote more 
; frequentlV) and more correedy. Nei- 
ther should he run a-muck of the As- 


sembly's Shorter Catechism, tili he 
has assiduously conn^ it over, and 
got it by heart ; for, if he will take 
our word upon the matter, it is a 
most usefiil litde compend; and 
though it may not suit the capricios 
and extrava^zas of the Boanerges 
of Hatton-C^den, who would banii^ 
reason from relidon, and convert it 
into visions, halludnationS) inward 
assurances, and all that nonsense, by 
which silly men are deluded, and 
silly women sent to the mad-house, 
it has proved a ^wonderful help for 
instilling into youthful minds an 
early acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of our holy religion. Even as 
a sample of logical argument, Mr 
Irving, though the author of an 
Argument in nine parts,” might 
study it with manifest advantage. 
This is its great and undisputed me- ' 
rit. The truths which it conteins 
follow in such natural and beautiful 
sequence, that they readily take hold 
of the mind) and become indelibly 
impressed on the memory. We are 
aware that a person who has been 
floated) like a piece Of drift-wood on 
the top of a wave) to the very pinna- 
cle of predicatorial renown, must, to 
use his own phraseology, be steal- 
thily and skilfully invaded with ad- 
monition,” at all times a bitter pill 
to swallow, but never sobitter in any 
body’s mouth as in thatjof him wb^ 
is most prodigal in administering it : 
yet we could not help just edging in 
a word in favour of those Sybilline 
leaves, of which we ourselves have 
certain ancient, and by no means dis- 
agreeable recollections. 

To convince those generous souls 
who may be apt to consider these 
strictures as boraering on severity, 
that we have not miar^esented t^ 
Orator, we shall proceed to pick out, 

3 uite at random, a few samples of 
le commodity which is now brought 
into the market. And, in the 
place, we will be particularly 
ful to any person, who wiu 
us with the meaning of the folloS^ ' 
ing oracle : The Word is a niipttfy 
to our nature; its truths, vkssn 
truths; its flections, frfsh aflec* 
tions ; its obraience, a new obedience 
which have to master and put down 
the truths, affections, and obedience, 
gathered from the ArvRi:iiF.KSiOK 
OF NATtJKF) and the Commerce of 
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rt'orldly life.'* p. 21. Or of this: 

Now, (^hnstisn^ heedless of this 
ifrand remrrection of the mighfi/ in» 
strumeiUt of thougiu and action, at 
tlie same time coveting hard after 
lioly attainments, so often resign 
the mastery of themselves, and are 
taken into the counsel of the religious 
worlds WHIRLING ROUND THE SDDV 
OF SOME POrULAH LEADER^-Rnd 60 

drifted, 1 will not say from godliness, 
hut drifted certainly from that no- 
ble, manly, and independent course, 
which, wider the steerage of the word 
of God, they might have safely pur- 
sued for the precious interests of their 
immortal souls.” p. 24. A little far- 
ther on we are informed, in terms 
c <iually iritelJigible,that God erecU 
ed the platform of our being upon the 
new condition <f probation, diffe- 
rent FROM THAT OF ALL KNOWN 

existences.** But we cannot deal 
largely in the nebulose, as in that case 
we would require to quote three- 
fourths of this dense octavoj and pub- 
lish nothing else for at least three 
months to come. Our readers may 
liowever relish a little dash of pro- 
phecy. ^'*TlS WRITTEN, *TI8 WRIT- 
TEN, 'tis sealed of heaven, and 

A FEW YEARS SHALL REVEAL it. 

Be assured it is even so to hap- 
pen to the despisers'^of holy writ. 
W'ith this in arrear, what boots li- 
berty, pleasure, enjoyment — all with^ 
in the j^ur-glass of time, or the round 
earth 'si^ntiuent, all the sensibilities 
of life, .all the powers of man, aU the 
attractions of woman V* p. 64. Now 
a few years may reveal the neces- 
sity for providing very tight and 
curiously -fashioned waistcoats for 
certain persons presently at large ; 
but trust it is neither written, 
sealed, nor registered, and we should 
b(‘ truly sorry to., lite to see. such a 
<'atastrophe, either to the powers of 
man, or the attractions of woman.** 
^'et we would gladly' know what 
^iicse “ few years shall reveal,” for, 
toTell |he honest truth of ourselves, 
^'Wei^ow not what a day may brii^ 
foir^<i'^ ,Mr Irving must have got 
tnagneliigd, and bt>coine a elairm^ 
ant. These topics of terror,” he 
adds, it is very much the fudiicm ; 
of the time to turn the ear from,- 
as if it Wiirsk unmanly to fear pain f* 
and he goes to discourse learnedly- 
of the different ways in which a 

VUl., XJII. 


poor wretch may be tortured, al^ 
to mhle him to enlarg^the idea oF’' 
his K^ysical helL FeaHs the motive 
empk»y€d by a despot, and diei^ of 
the Supreme Being using menace and 
intimidation Ih adaxessitig the clay he 
has f«ib%ied> is at once nonsensical 
and hlaamtemoua The prominent 
charactenstlc of the Gospel is not fear, 
the motive of daves, hut^ve ; It was 
proclaimed as peace oh earth, apd 
good-will to men its great FVmnder 

taught, and preaaied,'ahd exempli- 
iied this benism and heavenly piin- . 
ciple ; his object was not to destroy, 
but to save— not to terrify, but si- 
lure : and though the sanction was 
appended to the law of mercy, as it 
had been to the laws of rites, and 
ceremonies, and types, and mere mo- 
ral obligation, the abundance of his 
grace and love is constantly held 
forth, and all the kindreds of the 
earth are invited to come and drink 
from the fountain of living water, 
which he hath opened in the Gospel. 
As to the mere terror of phyocal 
pain being a motive to religious con- 
viction, or religious conduct, the men 
who tdk BO know not what they say. 
Human nature is ennobled in pro- 
portion as it despises mere animal 
suffering ; even the savage who mocks 
and derides the ingenuity of his cun- 
ning and practise tormentors^ en- 
titles himself to our admiration. The 
guilty and finally impenitent wiir 
be punished ; is not that enough ? 
What does the preacher mean by 
ascribing revenge” to the Al- 
mighty ? 

Mr Irving is clearly of opinion, 
that understanding is not necessaiy 
to be a Christian : he tells us, it is 
a raw opinion that a certain maturity 
of judgment must be tarried for 
fore entering into religious conference 
with our children,” and that a child 
can comprehend the authority of God 
as 8004 as that of its father : and he 
goes on in his usual ranting, ramblii^ 
fashion, to inform us that there is 
a religion of childhood,** and a 
religion of manhood,” spd bo forth, 
ad infinitum* Nojv, wh6 but a raata 
that emidoyed . words without weigh- 
ing iheir import, would dare to as- 
sert that a child can con^ehend the 
authority** of the Snpceaie Being ? 
It does not even comprehend that 
of its father; it feels an instmetive de- 
£e 
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pendence on him, and that is all. But 
instinct is not comprehension, any 
more ihan comprehension is mere in- 
stinct. lliese, however, and similar 
remarks, prepare the way for a tirade 
against Cate^usma, which seems to 
be specially levelled againkour own, 
and iipma, which the Orator pro- 
nounces a Iwe^ing sentence of con- 
demi^^ianf V There is more meant 
the eye. It is not 
.Cite^pnma alone, but the whole 
Slae^ai^ of the Church which this 
fiir^ncw enthusiast would apply his 
apunge to. These are restraints of 
which he would be fain to get rid, 
that he might turn himself adrift in 
the world of imagination, and revel 
in the uncontrolled wildness of his 
own delirious conceits. In no minced 
terms does he hint that his own au- 
thority is paramount to that of . all 
others ; and upon this sure and sa- 
tisfactory basis, he makes certain 
grave and weighty assertions, not 
otherwise remarkable for their no- 
velty or originality. Yet this mad- 
cap reformer is the man whom the 
friends of church and state flock in 
multitudes to hear, and to idolize, 
and to puff up with that inordinate 
conceit and vanity of which this book 
exhibits so many specimens. 

If the poor fellow could write sense 
or English, it would be something. 
This, However, is not the case. He 
tells us that his Argument in nine 
parts, though most imperfect, is in- 
tended to be complete:*^ he imeaks 
repeatedly of the seipience of God," 
tile prudence of God," and the 
traditions of God he introduces 
the Bible, as saying to men, Ye 
make itoi ofme;^* he informs Us of 
an angelic conveyancer of Heaven’s 
will” retiring into the vacant air 
he asks, \hxY is not interest. In- 
terest ever awake, on tiptoe, to hear 


the future destiny of itself," that is, 
of interest / he exclaims, ‘‘ how fvv, 
absorb themselves with the study and 
obedience of the word of God he 
commences Oration Second, by sta- 
ting, that “ God is ever willing to se- 
cond and succeed his word he as- 
sures us, that “ all hypocrisies God 
cannot away with he makes Satan 
“ revel in despight," which must be 
a droll species of revelry to be sure ; 
et sic passim. 

In the feeling expressed in the con- 
cluding sentence of the following 
short extract, we most cordially sym- 
pathise : " And ye advanced (Jhris- 
tians, do not despise this day of small 
things in a younger brother, neithi i 
go to impose upon him alt your bur- 
dens, nor to minister the strongest 
meat which you can digest ; but give 
God-speed to any endeavour after 
good, nawever small; his very as- 
pirations despise not, his imperfec- 
tions do not sorely rebuke. Strength- 
en the hands that hang down, and the 
feeble knees confirm. Strengthen b} 
encouragement and support, do not, 
by rebuke and cerisurc, dr we him /'•’ 
distraction!** 

We are aware it has been said, 
Mr Irving must be an extraordinary 
man, or Lord Liverpool, Mr Can- 
ning, and M^Peel, would not go, 
Sunday after Sunday, to hear him. 
Wc cannot help wnat these great 
folks do, nor do we mean t^all in 
question that they are wonJffirfully 
edified, and that the afiairs of the 
public will henceforward go on the 
better for if; but we aver, that tlu 
volume before us, with a few bright 
spots scattered over it, is, as a whole, 
an unwieldy lump of rant, balder- 
dash, and nonsense ; intermixed with 
some more than questionable doc- 
trines, and as vile and pestilent stuH 
as ever issued firom the press. 


SCOTCH COnXTS OF LAW. 




In all countries, we believe, has 
the law’s delay been felt as a ^ev- 
ance, but in none iqore sensibly than 
in Scotland ; one great cause of which 
we consider to be the defective and 
unsettled state of the law. Under 
the most improved systems of juris- 
prudence, cases will arise, for which 
^the foresight of the Legislature has 


made no provision. But it is a mis- 
fortune peculiar to Scoiland, it 
is Impossible its laws dtn eyer attain 
ihe maturity of a system, until some 
radical change is cfiected in the con- 
stitution of its courts. 

In the Jirst place, the Siiprenu 
Courts have assumed and e xercised a 
dispensing pout' r, wliicli the (’onsli- 
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tution has denied to the Sovereign. 
Ill his hands, such a power would 
justly lie deemed subversive of free« 
doin ,* but it has been usurped, and 
exercised for upwards of a century, 
by the Judges of the land, who arc 
appointed and paid by the Sove- 
reign. We are perhaps grammatically 
wrong ; for the power we refer to is 
not a power to dinjyense with laws, 
but to rescind them. As this may 
ap]icar incredible to our Southern 
neighbours, we must explain our- 
selves. Sir Geort^e Mackenzie, one 
of our oldest writers, lays down, diat 
Acts of Parliament are constructive- 
ly repealed, by not having been en- 
i'orced for a long period, or by a 
practice in opposition to them. Sir 
Gror^t , be it observed, was Lord 
Advocate, and a zealous supporter of 
the measures of Charles ike Second, 
whose favourite policy, respecting 
Scodand, was to render the Judges 
iiidepcTident of Parliament. In con- 
formity to this dogma, which has the 
sanction (>r no statute, the Courts of 
Law have heen in the constant prac- 
tice of diclaring Acts of Parliament 
to be ut dtsueiude, which ^ signifies 
virtualht repealed. To give some 
colour to this singular assumption 
of ])ower, it is presumed, that the 
King and liis people have tacitly, 
and by mutual consent, agreed to 
abrogate such aud such laws, lii 
determining whether a law has or 
has not been repealed, it does not 
appear that the Courts have hitherto 
been guided by any f^xed principle. 
They seem, in some instances, to have 
decided rather legislatorially than ju- 
dicially. There is an Act of Parlia- 
ment, of some hundred years stand- 
respecting batteries /le/tden/r Hie, 
committed by one litigant upon ano- 
ther. The penalty is the forfeiture 
de p/aiio of the Offending party's 
cause, which may chance to be equi- 
valent to a fine of one, twenty, or a 
' Lundred thousand pounds,, paid into 
the pockets of the pirty assaulted, as 
a compensation for a bloody nose. 
The capricious abinirdity 6f such a 
law Is obvious, though reasons might 
Mve existed to justify its enactment 
in a barbaroils age. But, to the Su- 
premo Court, this law, about half a 
(x^ntury iftgo, appeared a wise and sa- 
lutary one ; ana though there was no 
instance of its having ever been ac- 


ted upon, they gave effect to it. In 
like manner an Act was passed, abo- 
lishing tlie rights of burgesses to elect 
thi^ir own 'Pown Councils, and ren- 
dering such Councils self-elective, 
but prescribing certain qualifications, 
such as residence, which went to es- 
tablish something like a community 
of feeling between the corporation 
and the disfranchised burgesses. H ere 
was a law, new-modelling one of the 
orders of the State— one of the great 
fountains of legislative power, which, 
it may be thought, it was the peculiar 
province of Parliament to have alter- 
ed, if found to be inconvenient. But 
no ! most Town Councils, in the in- 
solence of office, had ventured upon 
occasional violations of the law ; and 
the Court of Session decided, that the 
eficct of their doing so was to alter the 
law in their own favour, to the pre- 
judice of the burgesses. It is but 
justice, however, to remark, under 
this branch, that our Courts arc ra- 
ther chary, upon the whole, in re- 
scinding Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Secondly, The SupTcinc Court ex- 
ercise the power of making laws. 1 1 
is not entirely left to the collective 
wisdom of the nation, seated within 
the walls of Parliament, to discover 
defects in the state of the law, and 
provide the proper remedies. Tliis 
legislative duty is occasionally un- 
dertaken by the Judges themselves, 
who, having the power, have also 
unbounded confidence in their own 
discretion. An Act was passed by 
the Scottish Parliament, directing the 
course to be pursued for the eject- 
ment of refractory tenants: the Court 
of Session, afterwards passed an Act 
of their own, authorizing a new and 
more summary mode of process ! 
This is one example, among manv 
others. 

Thirdly, I’he Supreme Court docs 
not hold itself bound clown by its 
own decisions. These decisions arc 
quoted, no doubt, in argument ; and 
a Judge never fails to pay profound 
reverence to such of them as happen 
to coincide With his own opinions. 
But certainly they are never regard- 
ed as wreev/ewAs in tile absolute sense 
in wliicli that word is employed in 
the English Courts, flow many series 
of decisions are there, in which each 
overturns, as a precedent, the one 
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immedintd^ anterior to it ! Tbe 
conaequejices of such a state of 
things are obviQm. A party guilds 
upon an, Aet of Purl&ment^ and de- 
mands to have its provisions enforced 
in his favour ; he is told that it is re- 
pealed, thoueh he can find no trace 
of such repw Upon the Statute-book. 
Another party nas the hardihood to 
lush into a court of law, upon the 
faith of a decision : he is told that 
the Court was in error ; and he must 
abide by the consequences of putting 
them right. No man can say witli 
certainty, what the law is, nor can 
any party acquiesce in a decision as 
an award of the law, though he must 
submit to it as a dictum of the Judge, 
having all the force of law. No 
wonder there is wanting in our plead- 
ing that precision and (simplicity 
which distinguish the proceedings of 
the English (Courts. A litigant finds 
every thing hollow beneath him ; 
cannot refer with confidence to sta- 
tutes or decisions; has recourse to 
first principles; and, lastly, tries what 
effect he can produce by a disquisi- 
tion upon the welfare of society, as it 
will happen to be affected by a deci- 
sion for or against him. 

There is no evil which in time docs 
not become intolerable, even to those 
who are associated with the system 
in which it has originated. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that a Par- 
liamentary Commission has been a^i- 
pointed to explore the causes of that 
enormous accumulation of law-suits 
in the Supreme Court, which has 
been even found to clog the wheels of 
Government. It is to be trusted that 
this Commission will he more effi- 
cient, and less expensive to the coun- 
try, than one which has sat these 
eight years, accomplishing that which 
a committee of zealous and intelli- 
gent practitioners could have achiev- 
ed in eight weeks, and costing the 
public much more . than all the sav- 
ings that are likely to result from 
their labours. Another Commission, 
it seems, is to he appointed^ to en- 
quire into the forms of process be- 
fore the Inferior Courts — a subject 
scarcely of secondary importance, and 
to which we propose to devote the 
remainder of this article. 

In the Inferior Courts, litigants 
are doomed to experience the law’s 
delay in all its bitterness, vine 


arises, not only from the fluctuating 
state of the law, but from the scan- 
dalously lax and cumbrous form of 
procedure. It is impossible, want- 
ing experience, to form a conception 
of the pains, both acute and chronic, 
which a litigant in those Courts 
must suffer, before justice is dispens- 
ed to him. Admitting that he ob- 
tains justice ultimately, it is dearly 
purchased. The denial of justice, 
in many instances, is less cruel than 
a delay of it. We shall exemplify 
this remark, by a very trite and fa- 
miliar instance : — A poor man has a 
debt against an individual ; and up- 
on the faith of its being punctually 
paid — looking upon it, in short, as 
so much cash — ^he regulates his pwn 
expenditure accordingly. 1 1 is debtor 
proves refractory, and a proset ulion* 
is commenced against him. 'i'hc 
suit is hung up for years ; in the 
mean time, the prosecnior is harassed 
by debts, which he could easily dis- 
cnarge, were he in possession of the 
sum which he is sueiiig for ; and, fi- 
nally, he is ruiiK’d before his cause 
is decided, fie obtains a decision in 
his favour ; hut the sum awarded to 
him is attached by arrestments, and 
found inadequate to pay even the 
expenses of thetprocecdiiigs institu- 
ted against himself, lie is then con- 
vinced that it would have been wiser 
never to have prosecuted his claiin^ 
hut to have submitted to injustice* at 
once, rather than have sought re- 
dress from a Court which was so 
dilatory in awarding it. 

It may he proper briefly to ex- 
plain the constitution of the Inft- 
rior Courts. The Sheriff is appoint- 
ed by the Crown, and his only qua- 
lification is, tliRt he he an Advocate, 
with or without practice, of iivc 
years standing. He is requir( d by 
law to reside fouv mpntbs of the 
year in his own county ^ but the law 
is seldom or ever compbed with, and 
never enforced,' He has a substitute, 
upoa whom the great load of duties^ 
is devolved, and ^ whom no paiiElicu- 
lar qualifications are required,.: 
jurisdiction of the Sheriff, in eriiliimi 
matters, is most extensive. In adifie 
cases, the issues of life and death are 
in his hands ; and he may fine, im- 
prison, whip, and banish from his 
county, wjthout the formality of a 
Jury Trial. Ilis powers txccctl 
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those of the Justiciary, which can- and those whom he would wish to be 
not impose the slightest punishment^ his customers, — to iViends and foes, 
for the slightest offence, but upon both pHvate and political, — to his 
the verdict of a Jury. His civil booh companions, and his partners in 
jurisdiction is co-extensive, almost, trade. In the community over which 
with that of the Court of Session ; he presides, (we speak of small 
but to that Court there is an appeal Burghs,) there is not a being regard- 
from his jud^ents. ing whom he is not partially afU'cted 

The jurisdiction of Burgh Courts in some way. And is it supposahle 
is precisely similar to that of Sheriff that a Bailie, a person of no judicial 
("ourts. In the former, the Judges experience, can or will raise hirnstlf 
are the Bailies, men generally who so far above the manifold frailties of 
are selected for the office on account his nature, as not to suffer his judg- 
of the accommodating pliability of ment to be influenced by his feelings.^ 
their natures. They are greasy It is of no consequence that he may 
citizens/' whose occupations, if not place himself under the guidance of 
the most mechanical, are of the most the Town Clerk, who, ex officio, is the 
sordid kind, and who are too fre- minister to the paltry passions of 
qucntly, both intellectually and mo- those whom he serves. The gentle 
rally, the least respectable of the Nova, in the farce, does not respond 
middle class of society. They arc more faithfully to the feelings of the 
assisted in the discharge of their ju- amiable Tilhwrina, than he does to 
dicial functions by a Town (’lerk, theirs ; and he has his own little 
who has just as nnieh principle as animosities and partialities to boot, 
can be sujqiosed to reside in a man Besides, he is bound by no oath of 
who has ])asscd a lite-time in the office to give impartial counsel in 
<lirty ])olitical iiitrigui of a Burgh, judicial matters ; and it is very 
A fi w oF the Tiior,' respectable siblc that he is a man who owes his 
Burghs liuve gentlemen of the long promotion to office to an habitual 
robe appointed as Assessors to their violation of the most honourable 
Magistrates ; how t ver, as their sa- ininciplcs. Were there kept in every 
larics, arc but indilForent, there are small Burgh a record of all the ju- 
cxamples of Tow n (J’orks demand- ilieial acts of its Magistrates, result- 
ing from a party a fee for the Asses- ing from inanity and ignorance, and 
sor's opinion. were that record to be published, the 

The jurisdiction of the Cummis* biographer of the 
xnri/ Courts has been so much a- we are persuaded, would be for eve r 
bridged, and is so privative, tliat we relieved of the imputation of extra- 
cLo not propose to bestow any consi- vagance; and were a similar record 
ileration upon them. And with re- kept and publislied of such of their 
siK ct to the Justice of Peace Courts, judgments as personal feelings may 
rlu'ir mode of administering justice have dictated, a Turh/ih Curh would 
would reejuire to be discussed in a not be so pre-eminent and prover- 
si j urate article. bial as h^' is for certain nameless 

IV'ifli respect to Burgh Courts, we qualities, troni the abolition of thesi* 
wamld propose their entire abolition. Courts, no possible detrimtnt could 
as hi ing a common nuisance. The arise to the public, since their jiins- 
id(a of men, grossly illiterate, and diction would necessarily merge in 
naturally '.mbedle, being called from that of the Sheriff, 
aeliind a counter to decide the most With respect to Sheriff Courts, 
ifttHcate questions of law, is revolt- we would observe, that they might 
ii|§l||||[ionstrous. Our objections to be rendered of the greatest possilO*- 
siK^'ijadges, however, are not sum- utility, by abridging their powtii>, 
med tlpin their acknowledged inca- and simplifying their forms of i)ro- 
A Judge ought to be as free cess. The Judges in thetn, generally 
as ia^ibssible from ail local partiali- speaking, are intelligent and lionour- 
ties. But a Bo/Z/e is called upon to able men ; and wc believe many of 
dispense law and justice in the very them an- laudably anxiouK to pro- 
litre of tli6 circle of his own nu- mote, if po'-sihle, the dispatch of 
nuioiiH prejudices, dislikes, and an- business. Jiut such room <Ioes the 
tipathics, — to his own cnsloniers, form cf proers'? affin d for every species 
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of pcltyfoggiii); which tciuls to pro- 
tract a cauae» that their best wishes 
must be nugatory. • It must be ob> 
served^ that, in a Sberiff Court, erery 
thing is transacted by writing : the 
most elaborate pleading, and the sim- 
plest motion, must be reduced to 
writing; and the Judge, according 
to establiahed practice, must take at 
least a week to consider of it. But 
perhaps we will accomplish our pur- 
pose better, by presenting a sketch 
of the usual prepress of a law-suit. 

A summons is called in Court, 
when the defender's agent is allowed 
eight days to state defences : and be 
it remarked, that it is the inveterate 
practice to state as few of the de- 
fender's pleas as possible at the out- 
set. The facts arc suffered to ooze 
out by degrees ; and it is only to- 
wards the end of an all but endless 
litigation, that the Judge is put in 
possession of the whole of them. 
When defences are lodged, the pur- 
suer has eight clays allowred him to 
answer them. The cause is then 
taken by the Judge to be advised ; 
and eight days after, an interlocutor 
is pronounced, ordaining the defen- 
der to reply. Then duplies, triplies, 
quadruplies, perhaps quimuplies, arc 
successively ordered ; then conde- 
scendence, answers, and replies, each 
paper being followed by a pause of 
eight days, within which the Judge 
deliberates what is to be done, and 
each order consuming fourteen days 
at least, upon an average; in the ob- 
tempering of it. A proof is allowed 
Jo the parties, to adduce which may 
^^cost some months, besides an enor- 
mous expence. Then memorials are 
ordered upon the proof ; and then 
mutual answers. A judgment upon 
the merits is pronounced, and the 
losing party presents < a reclaiming 
peii tion against it. This is appointed 
to he answered. The judgment is 
confirmed ; and in fourteen days ano- 
ther reclaiming petition is presented. 
In some Courts, we believe, three 
such petitions arc allowed ; the effect 
of which petitioniqg system is, that 
the Judge is apt to form a loose and 
hasty opinion, since he may after- 
wards recall it, — though, at the same 
time, it is not likely lie will after- 
wards be easily persuaded, by the 
most cogent arguments, to impeach 
bis own infallibility. 'J'hcii from the 


judgment of the Substitute, (who 
first decides the cause,) an appeal 
lies to the SherifF-Deputc. Last of 
all, elaborate pleadings may arise 
upon the question of expences. 

The above sketch, fearful as it is, 
is drawn upon the supposition that 
the cause is conducted with all the 
celerity that the forms admit of. But 
then tnere arc infinite ways in which 
a decision may be retarded. Against 
every interlocutor, a party is entitled 
to reclaim once, twice, and, in some 
Courts, perhaps, thrice ; and, after 
all, to have the Sheriff- Depute's opi- 
nion. Then circumductions are a 
source of much abuse. But we must 
explain to the uninitiated what a 
circumduction is. When a party 
fails to comply W'irh an order made 
upon him, his adversary may move 
to have the term circumduced against 
him ; the pro])cr effect of which is, 
that he is precluded from compliance, 
and the cause comes to he advised as 
it stands, the .liulge being etititlcd to 
draw the proper infereiiee 1‘rom the 
disobedience of the party. Ihit then 
that party petitions against the cir- 
cumduction ; he is restored against 
its consequences, and the order upon 
him is renewed. ( 'onscquently, he 
may play the aaiue game over again. 
Then a party may kc(‘p up the pro- 
cess ; and, tnough a caption be ob- 
tained to force its return, no officer 
has the hardihood to put it in exe- 
cution, as he is more or less depend- 
ent for employment upon the agent 
against whom it is issued. Again, 
there is some fact obscurely hinted 
at in the pleadings which the Jiidgt* 
wishes to have fully expiscated ; and 
he calls upon one or other of ilie p.n - 
ties for an explanation, in th( f;>rni ( f 
a minute. This minute is appointid 
to be answered ; and by this friendly 
endeavour of the Ju^e to put tin 
cause into shape, tnoi&lhs may bo con- 
sumed. ' Moreover, Ihe cause may be 
transmitted to the Sheriff- 
(who may reside at a hundredg|^^ 
distance,) for bis opinion upifiimm 
point ; and with him it i(>r 

half a year, before he 
nient to direct his attenffyM^fe it. 
But, in short, the sources of, /delay 
are so infinite, that a clever, Wf 11- 
paid agent, may hang a cause up for 
any given |>criod. 

One t ff ct of this dilatory system. 


4 
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and ilie cause, too, of its liei^ 
brought to luost (hIious maturity, is, 
that in every provincial town there is 
generated a swarm of attorneys, who, 
with a few honourable exceptions, 
are equally rapacious and ignorant. 
■^I'licy arc properly designated wri- 
ters,— to write, (we use the word 
in its mechanical sense) being nearly 
the amount of their qualih cations. 
In Kiigland, attorneys, generally, are 
wt'li*e(lucated and honourable men ; 
not so the country writers in Scot- 
land. Ill their trade, there is such a 
dt'iuand for hands, that a poor man, 
who r-annot uflord to bestow education 
upon his son, is tempted by the large 
emohiinents which are offered, to 
make a gentleman of him at once, 
hy putting him into a writer's office. 
1 ne poverty of a youth, provided he 
has talent to surmount the disadvan- 
tages of his station, by furnishing his 
mind with u due i^nafitnm of know- 
ledge, eaii lie no objection to his as- 
piring to a rank in the most liberal 
profe.ssioii. Jiut wi* I’erlainly object 
to a system which dispenses with 
learning (iitircly. and holds out an 
artitieial ineeiitive to fools to rush 
in when' wisdom should fear to trt‘ud. 
It will not do to say, that, in its in- 
tercourse with the world, talent will 
find its proper level.' The opinions 
which arc formed by the bulk of so- 
ciety, f according to Bentham,) are de- 
rived iroin those who are really com- 
petent to judge. But who are to 
judge of tin* tpialilications of a coun- 
try writer? lie makes no public dis- 
play of his talents ; — his field of ac- 
tion is a sheet of paper with his 
client he has only to took wise, and 
speak mysteriously big and, how- 
< ver jgiiorant and imbecile, provided 
that he lias the industry of a dray- 
horse, there is no fear of him. His 
brethren, it U true, may form a 
somewliat just eatiriiatc of his capa- 
city ; but what professional men 
of each other (for they are all a 
/. Itutckbiting race) is justly paid no re^ 
; |{!ar4 to by tlie multitude. We may 
with great confidence, that the 
country agent in popular csti- 
is he who is must inexorable 
in ^covering debts, and must suc- 
ceariul in protracting law -suits. 

it may, however, lie argued, that 
no unqualified jierson emi enter into 
the ]iroress'on, •'iii'V t'> In lienised, 


must first submit tu a trial of his 
fitness to practise. I’his, on the face 
of it, is a grave argument, hut really 
pregnant with laughter. Wc might 
dispute, perhaps, the power of a 
Sherift* to impose any restraints up- 
on the natural right of a man to en- 
ter himself member of a profession 
which is not incorporated. But let 
tliat pass. In point of fact, every 
Sheriff requires a candidate for ihe 
office of Procurator to produce evi- 
dence of his having served an ap- 
prenticeship to the profession, and 
attended the law-class of the I'ni- 
versity, and to submit to aii exami- 
nation, by a Committee of practising 
Writers, of his qualifications for the 
office. It may be supposed by some 
captious persons, that if the sieving 
of an apprenticeship, and an atten- 
dance at the C'Ollege, wm*.w//r?7// qini- 
lify the candidate, an examination 
must be a very superfluous cere- 
mony: and, on the other hand, if 
Ihe examination be a siifiicient ti*st ol 
the knowledge of the candidati', it 
ought to be a inattiT of pe rfect m- 
ilifference whence his knowledge e. 
derived. But let iJiat also jiass. V\^' 
will describe, in a few words, uhat 
the ceremony of an exainination is. 
The candidate invites his. examiners 
to a tavern, wliero he has provided 
a dinner for tht in ; and while the 
steams of the torlhcoming dinner are 
agreeably titillating their olfactory 
nerves, they propose a few quest ioiiK 
to the candidate ; — a waiter makes 
his appearance, to intimate that the 
things are getting cold ; and tha! 
they may not get too cold, it is a- 
greetl, ncm. con,, that the candidate 
be declared duly qualified. What 
follows is a matter of no conse- 
quence to our argument. It is of 
more importance to avouch that 
there have been numerous instanci s 
of candidates, who could not make a 
satisfactory reply to one qu«.stion 
proi^ounded to them, being ^*clared 
duly qualified. In short, the cere- 
mony is, in the truest sense of the 
word, a hum hug. 

Now, considering the dilatory 
forms of process in the Inferior 
Courts, and the morale of those lyho 
practise before them, what must the 
lieges, who resort to them for justice, 
or who arc dragged into them, not 
suffer f It is \rx<itiuus to think, that 
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persons in the higher (h^partipflits 
of the law^ who alooe have 
fluence to originate eny^^(|ej9iw 
change, (but whoee init|ienoe« we 
must say, has hillicrto Itoen most 
perniciously exerted,) are not suffi- 
ciently cognizant of the abuses which 
prevail in Inferior Courts. They 
mttst suspect that all is not riglit ; 
but there is this (juittus to their con- 
science, that a party aggrieved may 
ap|)eal to the Suiueine Court ; as if 
a poor wretch, who has been almost 
worried to death by the clamorous 
demands made upon his pockets by 
his eouiitry agent, were in a fit con- 
dition to commeiiee a new career of 
more expeiibive litigatitni. All men, 
high in office, be(‘m to have tlu' com- 
fortable persuasion, that a weighty 
purse is a necebsary condition of 
manb sublunary state of existence ; 
and, in addition, thc‘y have this 
other persuasion, tliat nothing can 
prompt a man to engage in a law- 
suit, and submit to all its plagyertf, 
but some pruricurij of the mind, 
which ought to be corrected by the 
iiiobt powerful .suJaj ///ca. To plain 
men it might ap})ear, that the very 
instiluiion of ( ’ourts of Law supposes 
that there is injustice in the world. 
JJiit, were >yc to juilge from the pro- 
cmliiigs of certain functionaries, we 
might suppose that C'ourts of Law 
were designed for tlie express pur- 
]>ose of ti'achiug the poor that Jus- 
tice is a phaiitoin, the pursuit of 
win* ell is a species of madness. 

Jt may not be deemed too pre- 
siiinjduous, if we, who have deeply 
nieditiiud upon this subject, suggest 
a few improvements in the forms of 
Inferior ('ourt procedure. 

In the fit. st place, Sheriff- Deputes 
ought to be required to reside at 
least six out of every twelve months 
within their own territories. Public 
officers, who are paid for certain du- 
ties, should be upon the spot where 
they may most efficiently discliarge 
them. It may be objected, that 
most Sheriff- Deputes arc practising 
Advocates, who must reside in the 
metropolis during the six months 
the Supreme Court is sitting. But 
whvnot make the vacation-months 
of ttiat (7ourt the Session-months of 
Inferior (.'ourts ? Tlie present divi- 
sion of the year into vacation and 
S^ssiou, BO long as it is common to 


Supreme "eiytnferior Coucts, is 
doubUesB as good as^ any other that 
can be suggested ; but the reasons 
assigned for it are fallacious. It is 
said, that the Sessions are so arran- 
ged, that husbandmen may not be 
withdrawn from their labours in 
seed-time and harvest, to give at- 
tendance upon f 'ourts ; but, in point 
of fact, no suitor gives attendance eX' 
cepting by proxy. 

Secondly, For reasons which will 
be apparent in the sequel, witliout 
being stated, the jurisdiction of the 
Sheriffs ought to hi* restricted to 
cases of debt not exceeding £.50. 
'fhis restriction might .idiint of some 
qualifications. In nineteen out of 
every twenty actions brought, no ap- 
IHMranee is uiade for the defenders ; 
and decrees, in absence, ])ass of 
course. Now, as it would b(‘ a hard- 
ship to both parties, in a non-eon- 
tested claim exceidiiig 1.50, to force 
the Creditor to iqiply to tin* most 
expensive f ’ourt in the kingdom for 
a decree, when a Sheriff's decree 
might be equally efficacious^, we 
would propose, in order to avoid such 
hardship, that the Sheriff be tm- 
powered, as at present, to entertain 
all actions of debt ; hut that, in siuh 
as are for deb ts^ exceeding 1.50, he 
be required, upon tlie siiiqde motion 
of the defender, to remit the cause to 
the Supreme Court -and to prevent 
superfluous expence, it may be dc«' 
clarcd by law, that a Slieriff's Sum- 
mons, so remitted, shall, ipso Jartn^ 
be turned into a Court-of-Session 
Summons. 

Thirdly, A rule should be intni- 
duced, by which the defences and 
answers of parties would have all 
the explicitness, without the verbo- 
sity, of the declarations of litigants 
ill English ('ourts. Each ought to 
contain a plain statem^t of the iiar- 
ty's pleas, both of tod of law, 
which he proposes tointllltaiii# and a 
specification of the mode of moof 
which he proposes to eaCablish them;*. I 
Beyond this, no tmting shoiUi to ' 
permitted. No pretence can htrWgh' 
gined for entering upon thereOmmU 
the reasonini* of me partlos, 
as much of that reasoning ihlli|of 
necessity, be fallacious and alliM. 
All debates, and all motions, ought to 
he viva vua. 'I'liis might press hard 
U}>on sou'ii of the prevent ’generation 



of writers; but it VenesAl , lujtoee, itowever greats is qOI fla* 

to ihS profession, bf The patron escapes 

gross incapacity, and « jpiirb ttSa sig* overrules all coilSdentioua 

tial b(*ncfit to the cOttbt^. Upon ilii4or the pro* 

thcdefcnces and answera^ Ae Judge there would he no 


should proceed, after hearing parties, 
it lilt V wish it, to deterniint' the re- 
levanc) of their respective pleas, and 
the eoiiipctcncy of the tendert'd 
proof ; and from his judgiuent an 
appt'.'il sliould lay to the t'ireuit «Fury 
( ourt. 

F< turf hi I/, AV^hen the tFiidgc sus- 
tains the pursuer's pleas, or such of 
them as entitle him to rceovir, and 
also the pleas of the defender, or 
such of them as afford a bar to the 
action, and when the parties are at 
issue upon (juestions of fact, the case 
ought to he rt'inittt'd broadly to a 
Jury, whose dicision should be final, 
unless it appear tliat they ha\e dis- 
regartltd the direction of the Judge 
in inatt< rs of law. In tlmt case, a 
new trial should 1a‘ allowed to tin 
complainin;; jiarty. Farther, it should 
be iiiiide competeiil to either party 
to apply to the Judge for a trial, on 
the groniul of his having mi.sdin cU^d 
the July ; and, in the event of ic- 
iusal, to appeal to the Circuit Jury- 
( \)urt. 

It will be allow'ed, on all hands, 
that the adoption tif Jury Trial, in 
Inferior (’ouits, would he of great 
advantage, but for certain reasons 
which hav'c been urged as objections 
to the mcdsiirc. These we shall 
briefly consider. 

It is said, that Sheriffs have not 
eajiaeity sufficient for presiding upon 
a .lury 'Frial. Hut, we think, of the 
body of ShcrittsJ it may he safely 
pKciicated, that, in times jiast, at 
least, they have always ])Osses8cd as 
great un avrragi' of talent as the 
Judges of the Supreme C'uurts. It 
e.inuot he e|;|}ccted that any great 
change wjU^l^alize all at once the 
heiients promises ; and we 

,^40, that the incapacity of 

" would be a stumbling- 

^ in way of perfecting the 
,!MW ayirtam. PaftfOnage hitherto, no 
dMbti, baa beea'jwmetimes exercised 
a||aftgedyand o^ciously, in tlieap- 
polnfcia^ to Judicial offices ; one 
raplm of wbiidi has been, that under 
chtaldishtd mod(‘ of dis]K using 
justice, (we arc trtating of Inferior 
Courts,) the incapacity of the no- 

voT.. xni. 


a waak Judge ; no jug- , 
glery ; — the oracle would he made 
to speak in the face of multitudes. 
Now, shame is a principle that oiie- 
rates much the same as virtue, and 
its salutary influence is visible in 
many appointments. AVc see it in 
the appointments to the English 
Hcnch, — to the Bench of our ( dun 
of Justiciary and of our Jury (\mrt, 
— to all offices, in short, in dischar- 
ging the duties of which the want 
of talent is both glaring and oppro- 
brious. Few men have the hardi- 
hood to aspire to an office in which, 
of necessity, they must di.sgrace them- 
selves ; and ]>atronago itself, insensi- 
ble as it may be to every nobler feel- 
ing, recoils from an appointment 
which must provoke universal odium 
and disgust. VV'e are astonished, that 
those who arc the most convinced of 
the general incapacity of Sheriffs, 
should object to a change which, 
without enlarging their powrcTs, 
woiiltl both impose a wholesome 
check upon ihcir powders, and render 
their incapacity manifest. Exposure 
is the first step toward!^ the correc- 
tion of abuse ; and by resisting the 
change, they only fortify abuse. I'^or 
our parts, we feel confident, that 
one great effect of thi‘ proposed 
change would be to purify the Bench 
as wx'll as the Bar. 

It is also thought that the inte- 
grity of {Sheriffs could not he rclicil 
upon, in questions where lh(*y would 
have an opportunity of indulging 
political feeling; — that their power of 
packing Juries, to try such questions, 
would be eminently dangerous. Wc 
first, it is not likely that any 
question having a political bearing 
w'ould ever be brought before a 
Sheriff: .srmndly, we have no reason 
to presume that a Shcriffismore sub- 
ject to political bias than a Judge of 
a higher order ; both are selected 
from the same profession, educated 
much alike ; and, so far as education 
tends to contract or liberalize the 
mind, must be equally nurrow- 
minded or liberal : besides, a Siipc*- 
rior Judge knows too well, that the 
awe with which he is invested Tinv- 
Ff 
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teetsbim against t^gar arit^icion; 
an(l> therefore, may occasionally de- 
viate a littV^ from tiie straigpdtol.i 
with gi eater eafety t|ai|,tho Ittferidr 
Judge, who ifi more to the 

brunt of jealoit«i ilWfbfMV'oraon, and 
who acts under a sense that his con- 
duct may be brought under public 
and solemn revision: thirdly, with 
respect to the packing of Juries, it 
seems to he overlooked, that the same 
argument, vrith more propriety, may 
be adduced against Jury Trial as 
presently existing. The Jury (’ourt, 
of late, nas been principally ocrupu d 
with ])o]iticnl causes; and the Juries 
returned to that Court are selected 
by the Sheriffs, who, it is to be ])rc- 
sumed, will be as much influenced by 
party feeling, when acting in a w/- 
jiistenal, as they would when acting 
in a judtcittl capacity. The returns 
upon some late eases are calculated, 
douht1(*ss, to provoke some unpleasant 
reflections, but which can militate 
only against the a/wo/w/e power of ac- 
hctirifr Juries to serve in any Couit, 
bring inti listed to Crown Officers at 
all. An argument which strikes a- 
gainst ifury Trial altogether, must 
fall to the ground. At the same time, 
wc are far from maintaining, that 
every precaution ought not be taken 
against abuses in the composition of 
Juries ; and no precaution more sim- 
ple and efficacious, w < think, can be 
adopted, than the plan of making up 
the returns by lotiuioii, from an ho- 
compiled list of all qualified 
persons. 

There is one consideration presents 
itself, which we deem of great force. 
Since the machinery of Jury Trial has 
been erected and put in motion in 
Scotland, the application of it ought 
to be as universal as possible ; tbe 
use of it ought to be, not partially 
permitted, but freely bestowed ; and 
the noble idea of considering it a 
great public ri^ht, rather than a 
boon, ought to he industriously en- 
couraged, as being in harmony with 
the great leading princijdes of the 
Constitution. But liow many ano- 
malies does the existing law present ? 
The Supreme C'ourt, in a number of 
cases, is controulcd by the interven- 
tion Juries : the Inferior ('ourts, 
having almost co-extensive jiiripdic- 
fion, arc undei no eoiiticul but their 


A pursuer may, as 
he incUneavlMwe his cause tnnt by a 
iiiJury eir not, by choosing the Court 
before which he brings his action : a 
defender, on the other hand, who has 
not liis choice of a ( ourt, must abide 
also by the mode of trial fixed upcui 
by his adversary. Again, a cau^*, 
involving questions of fact, and in 
which a proof has been adduced, 
remo\cd by advocation from an In- 
ferior to the Supreme C’oiiit ; wlncli 
cause, had it been originally hroiighf 
before that (’ourt, would ha\t larii 
sent to a Jury. But the f ourt is tied 
down by the proceedings held ]»cforc 
the Sheriff', to determine tin facts hy 
the old clumsy and uncci tain nu thod; 
and, if a ease of dania^',s. to award 
their amount. These, and other a- 
nomalies which W( might iii'-taiice, 
are only to he reino\ed hy introdu-^ 
cing the I'rial hy .hiry into Sheriff 
(’ourts. 

But, whatever doubts ina> exist as 
to the pro])ricty of the propos-t tl mea- 
sure, no one can doubt, that the de- 
lay and expence attendant ui»on the 
form of ]>roccss in Inferior ( t>, 
the cliicaiiery and blundeiiiig stupi- 
dity of too many of the agent a- 
mount to an intolerable grn\anee, 
which calls loudly for some radii a1 
remedy. Ft of jti\ til to / oaf co Itnu is 
a maxim which cannot be acted uj) 
to with safety on all occasions ; but 
wc would say, “ Perish all Sheriff 
Courts, rather than they should exist 
upon their present footing !” 

We find, at the close of our art .i le, 
that we have overlooked the ( 'riininul 
Jurisdiction of the Sheriffs, 'fhe no- 
tion which has been thrown out 
somewhere, of enlarging that juriv- 
diction, is really moiistrou';. Al- 
ready their power is far too e\t(‘n- 
sive. It ought to be restricted to or- 
dinary breaches of the peace ; and no 
penal sentence should jj^ held legal 
which proceeds not the verdict 
of a J ury . Above all^ Sheyift aboUld 
be debarred from tr^Ug tny 
proceeding upon a preoognitipfl which 
themselves have colldUCteiL ^ ' 

Wc had proposed to beltow aoihe 
notice upon the extravagant fora Jtnd 
other enormities which some Amw, 
by an unwarrantable assumpticm Of 
]>owcr, have presunud to sanction; 
but we must here close this article. 
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THE HlStbk'^OP JOHK AMil*^tttS''HbtffKI(OLn. 
( Conlinaei.) 


Mr Visions Leiicf', 


It was niy wish, Mr Editor, to 
have hfcii able to send you, in time 
for publication in the last Number 
of your *• able, useful, and widely- 
circulating IVIisccllany,” another por- 
tion of the wonderful history former- 
ly communicated to you ; because, in 
luy opinion, when an interval of two 
montfis is allowed to elapse between 
reading the parts of any treatise or 
narration, one is a]>t to lose sight 
of the connection ; more especially 
when such connection chances not to 
be very remarkably apparent, even 
with all uppiiaiicis and means to 
hoot." And it is an occurrence that 
has someiiuies come witliin iny own 
experience, that wlien I have been 
rcadmg of wars, and battles, and 
'leges, “ and guns, and drums, and 
wounds— (iod save the mark,” a 
tjuesthm has suddenly started up in 
my mind, ‘‘ What was the cause of 
all this conteiiiion — when 1 have 
))(‘en astounded witli the conscious- 
ness, that this important circum- 
stance had eutircly escaped my ob- 
servation. And sometimes, to say 
the truth, it has so happened, that I 
have not been able to procure very sa- 
tisfactory information upon this point, 

I ven when 1 have turned back two or 
iliree volumes for that ex])rcss pur- 
pose ; ])ut whether this is the niult 
of the persons who undertake these 
waiis, or of the historians who nar- 
rate them, it wpuld be a mere piece 
o(' useless rct^pedient to inquire into. 
And if a wa^Ju'Well conducted, sure- 
ly none bttri te e a sonable, Captious 
people, sucb ilf^fi^igs. Radicals, and 
the^ike, woda ever make any words 
ebpift the ^jkjses pf it. AV hy should 
nlfttioM: indul^ their fancy as 
Well as in^vidualsT Why not France 
and EngUntThave i ** set-to," as well 
as'Criljill^ghd Molj^eux, or any other 
Maidaurs dc r imagination.^” (as 
(hp French call them.) But 1 was 
goilhg to say, that perhaps your rea- 
ders may, by this time, have forgot 
where the story was at tlic eonclu- 


sion of the last part of the inaim- 
script, (especially such of them as 
have not read it ;) for however groat 
may be the abilities of your wt iters, 
we arc bound ** in charity” to sup- 
pose, that there are among your rca- 
flers “ persons who be of meaner ca- 
pacity,” and whose memory may not 
embrace a range of two months ! Nor 
do 1 mean, by this observation, to 
convey any insinuation against any 
particular person or persons, being 
prompted to offer the same merely 
by the love of truth, which I never 
sacrifice on any occasion, — unless 
when there's a necessity for it. 

1 regretted, therefore, very much, 
(as no doubt you have done also,) that 
1 could not send you another portion 
of the manuscript for your la.st Nuiii- 
hcr. But really, Sir, one's dreams 
do not always depend upon the day 
of the month ; and, let me tell you 
too, that many a person has lived a 
long life, aye, and been at the East 
Indies and America too, (where, Mr 
Longbow tells me, such things are 
quite common,) without ever once 
having had so w'onderful a dream as 
mine was. And, for my part, 1 should 
never have expected to have such 
another, had not the last portion of 
the MS. hinted that there was more 
coming from the same hand, or from 
the same quarter ; for whether tlm 
manuscript I sent you was written 
by a liana at all, is more than 1 would 
venture to pronounce. But this 1 
know, that it was written in a con- 
foundedly cross, crabbed manner, 
and that 1 broke a good pair of spec- 
tacles endeavouring to rub them cle|ur* 
er, diat 1 might able to read it ; 
and the consequence is, that 1 have 
not been able, ever since, to read 
more of the newspapers than the 
large print in the futle, which I re- 
gularly do, however, because lets 
me know the opinion of the tmters 
upon the topics of the day. But not 
being entirely contented with this 
degree of information, I will thank 





dlDuUjfta«icc fi!i^illi»4F 

gnngat 

nodoubt be iDaMy 

Kdinbutch—- wblcKJ eliYnkve beard 
too, is celebrlit^ for fine spectacles,) 
^1 will thunk jrtni; as 1 aay, to pur- 
chase them, ^.tihey ean be p;ot at a 
reasonable nlki'iLtia to send them to 
me by tbit iarrieir, end I shall trans- 
mit yott'the motley l)y the same con- 
veyance. Not that i grudge the price 
of a new pair ; but I am told they 
grow clearer by being used ; being, 1 
suppose, like many other things that 
we hear of, the better for their age. 
As I have said, I know not whether 
‘the MS. I sent you has been written 
by hands at all, or whether it has 
not been manufactured, both as to 
composition and penmanship, by some 
mechanical p.occss, in the island of 
Laputa, or some of its dependencies, 
whence 1 shrewdly conjecture it to 
have come. It is well known, that 
so long ago as the time when this 
islaiVd was visited by that enterpris- 
ing, judicious. and veracious traveller. 
Captain L. Gulliver, a certain in- 
strument had been invented by one 
of the erudite aeademi cans of Lagado, 
whereby, in order to form a treatise 
of any kind, a set of words were se- 
lected. as we would say, hy haJht, 
from the whole vocabulary of a lan- 
guage, in a manner so entirely ex- 
cluding every thing in the shape of 
jtackin^, that Mr Kcrinedy himself 
could have devised nothing superior 
to it. And it appears to me, Sir, 
that the manuscript w^hich has been 
ottered to you bears strong marks of 
having owed its origin to this impar- 
tia! contrivance ; there being no cor- 
ru])t collusion or understanding to be 
observed among its component parts ; 
but every thing, on the contrary, ex- 
hibiting the appearance of a “ for- 
tuitous concourse,” utterly undeserv- 
ing of the charge of intention, design, 
object, end, or aim ! 

But travellers who have visited 
that quarter of the globe more latter- 
ly, bring accounts of still more as- 
tonishing discoveries lately made by 
the academicians at Lagado ; and, in 
particular, my friend Mr Longbow, 
(who had recently thehonoiir of being 
elected a corresponding member of„ 
this learned body,) informs rne, that 


. oiie had lately 

succefeoad^l^P Tearing a particular 
breed whose quills being 

made' Mko t>cns, have this roost ex- 
traordinary quality, that they need 
only to be guided to write the name 
of any subject, and they will then run , 
on of themselves, as long as paper is 
held to them ; which is done by 
means of a machine for that express 
purpose ! Those fowls acquire this 
surprising property, chiefly by being 
fed on a ]jarticular sort of wafer, the 
materials of which, of course, are a 
secret, in the possession of the in- 
ventor alone, who has, no doubt, re- 
ceived a patent for his ingenuity. 
They use the feathers of ditteront 
birds, according to the natute of 
subject: an eagle’s, for an epic poent'; 
a hawk’s, or vulture’s, for a satire' J 
a rook’s, for a sermon ; a dove’s, fiar 
a love sonnet; a feather from aduck^ 
wing is used excliisiv(Oy for writing 
advertisements for the newspapertf^ 
from doctors and venders of ])ateiit 
medicines ; and 1 am told that this 
strange eficct follovrs froiri the use 
of this sort of quill, that whoever 
reads such advert iscinents, invaria- 
bly imagines tltat In* hears the ]>ar- 
ticular sound (‘Piitted hy that fowl 
from which the qnill is taken ! A 
feather from a game-cock writes 
a smart cliall(*nge ; one from a tur- 
key, a good Eastern tale; a sky-^’ 
lark, a lyric poem ; a nightingale, 
an elegy ; a parrot, a magjdc, *)r a 
jack-daw, all sorts of puns, qnips, 
cranks, and small talk. But tlie 
bird that al:>ounds most, and is eln a- 
pest, in that country, and whose 
quills are most used, and indifferent- 
ly for all kinds of subjects, (as here 
among ourselves,) is the goose: and 
every publisher or-^iewtinence thert‘ 
rears and feeds a gre^Cllpt'k of geese, 
and jducks themtnodTOJ^* or quarter- 
ly, or otherwise as he 

has need of their feathM. Sdkne af 
them sprout out Mr fearers ciM^; 
mouth ; some, O^oe in two ; 
only once in a y^ar and* iii«i^:iii^> 
those that shoot bill t]t^ .mbat tdbUrly 
after being ])lucked, are' 
quality, — though not alTOjw, (as 
there is no rule without an e':ceptk>D, 
that I ever heanl of, but that % q 
must have a u after it). But as there* 
ate good and bad in all com muni- 





ties, whether of raeiirl^i|»iM^^ 
or flehttB, French, £Slim 
WliigSj Tories, bca%/ ^pM, or 
wolves, rats or mice, hernngB> dtlboks, 
or hens ; ao there are, among these 
gLums a better sort and a worse. By 
which I do not mean, that some of 
them make a better roast than others, 
(tliough tile geese, whose quills are 
found of a bad quality, are often 
roasted,) but that some of them have 
good, and others bad quills; and 
those tliat have the latter, are often 
troubled with an itching, that makes 
tlii’tn wihli to get rid of tluir large 
feathers, which, it seems, are felt 
rfoiiblesoine, when they are too long 
of being plucked. Now, as 1 said, 
wlionever a publislu r in that coun- 
try wishes to prepare a wtirk, he, or 
some of his peopK', set about pluck- 
ing a goose or two ; and then, those 
last mentioned, (geese of an iiuliiier- 
ent sort,) in order to shake out their 
feathers, lall a- tl uttering, and flap- 
ping, and doiiuciiig, and iloiiiulcriiig, 
and iiyiug about, and raiseu]>s() iniieh 
rlust, and downs, and feathers, in 
the laee ol the ptrson who eoiues in 
.unong tluii], as almost chokes and 
blinds liiiu ; so tlial sometimes he 
»'ati scaic(‘ly soi* wheje to find a good 
goose, to lay hands upon him. W'licii 
this happens, he will now and then 
give a kick to those unlucky birds 
that make the disturbance ; wIktc- 
iipon some of them fly away in a 
fright, and some of them fall down 
dead ; but others spread their wings, 
and stretch out their necks at him, 
as if they would fly at him, which it 
IS s»id tli'*y soiuetiiues do. But 
w liai follow.,, one may ask, if a quill 
liimld write a libel? Wliy, then, 1 
.ii|)]ios/‘ the goose from which it w'as 
iM licked must be given up to the 
pit soil or penona libelled, to be 
1 o.isted and aeihred up for their sup- 
per ; though thia it merely a conjec- 
ture of my own. 

. any body may see, that even 
0 ittOlfle quill of this land, that would 
fiiU|i«writing of its own accord, would 
be intitnitely valuable, especially to 
one liko myself, that finds writing a 
little difficult, both as regards the 
composition and the manual opera- 
tion. My hand, as you may see, is 
little unsteady, (though not from 
the cause which Mis \"isiou always 


and 1 was agrectlily 
iOimatd to dod your printett 
had decuiheio^ my last letter so well, 
(better tnan 1 would have engaged to 
do myself, to say the truth ,) they ha- 
ving only made one error— which 4 
little acquaintance with giography 
would have enabled them to avoid— 
by printing, m the date, Rookbiulgi , 
instead ot Bookbndgc. 1 he 1 ist is 
the name ot the town near whuh 1 
reside, as you will see by its ttymo- 
^hen 1 send you my account oi 
that ancient burgh. But I was talk- 
ing oi liow great value those quills 
must bi , and 1 was going to tell you 
that 1 once tried to obtain at least a 
single one, by lueaiib oi a friend that 
was triv tiling in the countries lefer- 
red to But It seems thcie aie re- 
striitions on trade tlicre as well as 
here, and the e\pnrtati( ii of those 
quills IS prohibiui) Wlutliei or 
not tluy wuiild be retkoiiid eontra- 
bandhert, 1 liavi not bun able to 
inlorni my sill but I believe, in 
soiiu st itcb idjoiiimg to us, tlie*vi ih 
no great liking for tlu use ol <iuills 
111 any way, unlesi tluy be in the 
h inds ot peise ns tli it e in he depend- 
ed upon for making i good use ot 

them, aiiel I suppose time wouhl 
be still less regard shewn for those 
tint would fail a-wiiinig ul them- 
selves 

It will be seen, tlun, that 1 could 
not procure one ot the quiils lor 1 
i ) not wish to (luouiagL smuggling, 
(like tint reprubite, doseph 11 unit, 
who. It sums, cinnot so muth as 
blow his nose, without making an 
inroad on establislieil institutions,) 
only tint 1 now and then receive a 
little wliisky in that way, for Mr 
(loodfellow and myself to recreate 
ourselves with il, when my wife hap- 
pens to hi visiting her inothei , lor 

then, (is IS intural ) 1 feel a want 
oi company When Mrs Vision is 
at hoiiH , Hide d, 1 must not, — that 
IS, 1 don t think oi such a thiug 

It has ocelli led to me, then, Sir, 
that the MS which has been con- 
veyed to me in so extraordinary a 
manner, must have come from La- 
puta, or Balmbarln, or some of the 
neighbouring states, and that it has 
lieeii a produe t ot one or other of the 
two luctliuds of literary composition 
dlieaely noticed — probably of the 



m CAug. 

What Wt *<»f of those acndenis 

U«ed (n the wii^ii|g,J|y% it - wim of smin>tj«M*esi>cJ luyseli' appro, 
be impossible to ijpMjpure, thonj^ heWSej «|W 1 trust the present al. 
perhsps it loi^f sttlKe yaa that it so ifdW naneh you wfe, aud in good 
inufit liavc belosif^ to « goose 1 (.‘oil^tion* But if your bookseller^ 
But who iSit^jPoriion that brought Mr ('onstable, sells pitch or gun- 
it> or wha^li^ijbeen his purpose in powder^ (as Beujaimu Boards^ who 
so doiugp I ofUikiot pretend exactly to exercises the same calling in Book** 
guess ; on^ it occurs to me as pos- bridge^ does, besides tea and sugar, 
hiblc, that one of the servants of the broad cloth, scythes, nails, ^c.) it 
GovernorofOlufadubdrib* may have might be as well to advise him to 
got out of his master’s sight for a keep tlie MS. at some distance from 
little, and having had nothing better it, for mischief is sometimes more 
to amuse liiinself with, has just ta- easily prevented than mended. But 
ken a trip to ray chamber with the 1 come now to inform you how I 
MS. in his pocket, in order to have a procured the second part of the his- 
littlc sport with a mortal, by way of tory now sent you. 
variety. For it is well known, that You must know, then, tliat 1 l^ad 
when their master’s back is about, just been spending an evaning jo 
those valeis can take a saunter be- company with luy fiiciid lit 
tween Euro|>e and America, or even fellow, (to whom I shall he gbd to 
a jaunt to Jupiter, Venus, or the introduce you, if lyct you cboace to 
Moon ; just as Richard or Thomas, come this way,) and I can assuvc 
among ourselves, will step across the you, whatever Mrs Vision may say, 
street to the public-house, to meet that 1 was not a whit worse of uquor 
his cousin from the country ! than 1 am at this moment ; and you 

1 have heard, also, that literary will be satislitd, Iroin the clear and 
communication is brought to such a distinct style in which I am now 
pitch of perfection in these countries, waiting, that never was man in a 
that a letter or newspaper needb only more sober mood. 1 was in my easy- 
to be directed, in order to Hy away, chair, which is the scat in which 1 
of itself, to its destination ; and J always ftel most comforuhlc, being 
once had thoughts of making a trial rather subject th a sort of vertigo, or 
whether or not the IMS. would make swimming in the head, whidi occa- 
its way to you in this iiuiiiiicr, which sioiially assails me towards night^fall. 
1 have no doubt it would have done. This same vertigo, by the bye, seema 
But 1 happened, at the time, to be to be epichiiiic in this neighbour- 
reading some discourse u])on the liood, for Mr Goodfellow aud some 
subject of nxivd airlift, of wdiich 1 others, to whom 1 was complaining 
am so gn at a respecter, that 1 could of it, assurerl me that they were 
not think of depriving the carrier of sometimes alHictcd in the same way. 
those which, in this instance, be- rerhajis some of your great iiieiheal 
longed to him : and the right of car- men may he able to account for this, 
rying all such parcels does belong to 1 was sitting, then,as describid, — but 
him as certainly as the church-lands whether asleep or awake, is a circuiii- 
in Ireland belong, at this moment, stance 1 cannot pracisely (‘ondescend 
to those who shall be Bishops and upon, — when, on S ouddeii, I ielt as 
Deans there five hundred years af- if something had hoeH lihrown in my 
ter this. Considering, then, that, in face, and that wittl' sufficient force to 
the present state of society, and in make it rebound from thence upoti 
regard to existing interests, such an the floor. 1 looked up, and «aw> 
innovation could nut prudently be standing before me, the very iettie 
hazarded, 1 deter inincHl on sending person, or apparition, or spiri^ 
the MS. by Peter Packman ; and I whatever it was, that had given tte 
am glad to find you received the the former part of the MB. He 


* Sec Travels by L. CiulHwi, (Pair Itl. (’hap. VII.) and other . bet, in j articular, 

Mr Longbow's Narrative, fioni which, and iioni {iqrsoiMl convcrs.ition \tjth hhn, 
most of the above fatt*; aic dcincd. 







|)oirit(Hl to the 
a small bunch of 

the same that hehad<4|i^^ii%l^^f 
face* It was with diracUtJf l ^jMlu 
prevent myself from abusht^ hild to 
his face, for his incivility, (ft)r 
would it not' have been as easy to 
put tbe paper into my bands?) and 
the words, “ you impudent, be^^garly 
scoundrel, how dare you — ” were 
just on the tip of my tongue, when 
1 bciliought myself that i might as 
well pick a tjuarrel with a puff of 
smoke out of my chimney, (which, 
by the bye, 1 am often like to do, 
being sometimes sorely provoked 
therewithal, in a blustering north 
wind — which there is here, six days 
out of the seven ;) so 1 kept my temper 
in the. lUMt, exemplary inanncr, and 
stopped down to takt; up the MS., 
with aa much meekness and humili- 
ty as a beggar would pick up a shil- 
ling. But as I was st<»oping down, 
it happened, in sonic way or other, to 
me uuaccoimtable, unless it w'ere 
the vertigo, though indeed I strong- 
ly suspect the spirit to have had some 
hand iu it — it liappcned, as 1 say, 
Sir, very strangely, that 1 gave a — 
that is, 1 lost my balance ; and the 
upper ])art of my ('.orporal frame 
hearing a considerably grt'atcr pro- 
lioriion to my nether extremities 
than a Grecian sculptor would ]»er- 
haps have considered an e(|ui tabic 

acljustment/’ passing by any possi- 
ble inequality in respect of density — 
the consequence was, Sir, that I 
tumbled bead-foremost into the ll(K)r, 
in a position from which a change 
could be effected, in conformity, as 
It would aiipear, with the established 
laws of gravity and motion, only by 
rolling. over upon my back— tossing 
niy Invls, meanwhile, into tbe air, in 
.* <liri'ction somewhat different from 
That in which Natuxa seems to have 
iiacnded them sued! 1 could 
have been contentsd 'lhat this feat of 
agility had been allowed to pass, un- 
bopoitred by the presence of wit- 
nessui; but, <u ill-luck would have 
it> Jipst At the very moment when my 
he^ ^,|iad Aitadned their extreme 
poiltS^ perpendicular altitude, who 
should enter but the person whom 
T was least of all desirous of enter- 
taining with a ])erformancc of this 
dt'seription, — and this was Mr>. Vi- 


skii hsiB^ oountcnance be-, 
tdtomtttt tib of latisMctioii at 
the thteeess witSrwhieh my evolutlmts 
had been accomplished 1 Woes me! 
Mr Vitton/* she cried, woes me ! 
that you will never leave off this 
beastly habit, which will soon bring 
yourself, and me, and Christopher, 
and all to beggary !" “ A beastly 
habit I" quoth I, much provoked ; 

can any one help seeing spirits, 
when they appear before one, ^Irs 
Vision?” Nay, Mr Vision, but 
one may help swallowing them.” 

Swallowing !” rejoined 1, in utter 
amazement ; swallow a man as big 
as myself, Mrs Vision ! swallow a 
ghost )” A ghost !” intcmiptpil 
she ; a ghost, indeed, Mr X’ision ! 

I am afraid you will soon mak^‘ u 
ghost of yourself, if you do not altcT 
your way of life and then she went 
on, ])ointing out all tlie lanienfable 
consequences of drunkenness, when 
she might as well have declaimed a- 
gainst highway- robbery ; for I was 
no more guilty of the one than* of 
the other. She ended the harangue, 
by insisting that I sliould not stir 
from my chair, in whieh 1 had by 
this time reinstated myself, until she 
had called up Betty and dci my ; and 
1 was obliged. Sir, to submit to tin? 
grievous indignity of being carried to 
bed by three women, in spite of all 
my protestations that 1 was as sober 
as ever a man was ; anti tbougli I 
offered to dance a minuet in the floor 
before them, to convince them of the 
entire cfliciency of all my faculties ! 

1 do not remember the cireumstancf' 
of having, during the altercation, 
locked the manuscript up in my desk, 
but I found it there next morning. 
It is »alinost unnecessary to numlion, 
that tlie sjuritbad disappeared before 
Mrs Vision’s entrance. 

1*hc MS. is entitled “ ’Die History 
of John and bis Household, conti- 
nued though, to my mind, it 
should have been called the History, 
of Francis and his Household, for 
John's name is hardly mentioned in 
it. But perhaps it may be as well 
for me to make no remarks, as 1 am 
resolved to give my ghostly acquaint- 
ance no just pretext for his ill usage ; 
tvhich, i sliould suppose, would have 
the effect of making him feel shame 
for his behaviour; though, to say 
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the tnith, 1 ktuniM aft ^tllee Idin to 
be pudcttlarly ali«^«hM Zttitr 
tioB. And perh^ii it may not 

be deemed neeemiry» in Lagado^ for 
tile title of a work to correspond with 
its contents; and ^ is indeed the 
less to be figpiOlea> considering the 
way in wbtdljCoinpositions are ma* 
nufactuved ^bers. And indeed 1 am 
toldy Jdnt^itlSUnces of a discrepancy^ 
in thifr kvispecty may be found even 
in some publications among our- 
selves. But« if 1 go on at this rate> 
1 shall make ray own letter longer 
than the MS., as if I were merely 
making use of it as a pretext for 
writing an article myself. And, in- 
deed, who knows but 1 might there- 
by give ofibnee to iny Jamihar ; for 
little will offend one that can insult 
a gentleman in liis own house, with- 
out any oifenee at all. The story does 
not yet seem to be concluded ; and 
if he appear to me again, I shall en- 
deavour to get a more steady look at 
him than I have hitherto {been al- 
io v/ed ; and it will go hard but I 
shall observe how he makes his exit, 
whether through door, or window, or 
chimney, or roof ; for his entrance 
is made before 1 am aware. And 
perhaps, if he be in good humour, (if 
ever he is so,) 1 may learn from him 
who this dolin, and Francis, and 
others were, and where they resided, 
and whether or not they, or any of 
them, arc yet alive; but, in the mean 
time, 1 must subscribe myself. 

Sir, 

Y our very obedient servant, 
Amiion^ Vision. 

P.S. If you write me, you need 
not take any notice of Mrs V.'s beha- 
viour, as she sometimes opens my 
letters. 

CDf iHanujSircpt. 

Now, as w^as said in the former 
part of this history, the people who 
liad come out to seize upon Francis, 
for having slain his steward and 
otliers of his household, after they 
saw what a devil of a fellow this 
Ferrara was that Francis had taken 
U]) with, began, not only to give up 
all thoughts of getting hold of Fran- 
cis, but fell a-cursiug their own folly 
very heartily, for ever ha^ins ined- 


that did not con- 
whose fault 
that Francis had 
piece of work ? and I 
shJiUtd^tell now. As soon, then, 
as those people had hwd that Fran- 
cis was going to call his steward to 
account, and to put his affairs to 
rights — “ O ho !” quoth they ; if 
this pass, we shall all soon be serVeil 
with the same sauce and they re- 
solved they would not let him ; be- 
cause many of themselves were stew- 
ards to the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and they did not wish their 
masters to learn from Francis any 
such practices. Now, when FrancLs 
heard what they were about, he got 
into such a rage, (imd indeed who 
would not ?) that 1|^^ fairly liis 
senses, and then fclitbut ^Upob bis 
household, as hath been described* 
But now the people would have been 
very glad tlicy nad let him alone ; 
and they resolved,, if they should, ^ 
this once, get out of Ferrara^s hands, 
they would let Francis go murder the 
whole neighbourhood, if he jdeased, 
so he let themselves alone. And so, 
when Ferrara had mauled tlicm un- 
til they thought every hone in their 
body was broken, some one or other 
of them begaij to cry out, Soho ! 
you gentleman there — Mr What's- 
your-iiame, — I see no good that can 
come of this fighting and squabbling 
among neighbours. For my own 
part. I'm not afraid of any man ; 
only one doesn't like to be quarrel- 
some, you know — and so—" “ Why, 
look ye, good folks,” quoth Ferrara, 
this was no liquor of my brewing ; 
and if you are for more fisty-ciiffs, 
why. I'm the man here standing 
that shall give you your bellyful of 
them. I love peace and quietness as 
well as another; and if you choosr 
to go home to your own houses, and 
mind your own jaffidts, and not mo- 
lest this worthy gentleman liere, 
Master Fraheis, and allow him to 
rule his own house as he pleases, as 
every gentleman has a right to do — 
why, hinder you who will, I sha'n't, 
my masters r Now the people wished 
for nothing better, and did not et* 
pect any thing half so good, for 
they had begun to think that the end 
of their days was come. And so 
they went their way, as fast as their 
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sore bones would let tibem ; cursing 
Ferrara all the way, and dreading 
that this might not be the end of it« 
Now, all the time that they were 
conversing, John was standing by, 
gnawing his cudgel, ‘out of sheer wrath 
and sorrow, at seeing the people thus 
afraid of Ferrara : and much did the 
good gentleman grieve that some one 
would not help him to beat Ferrara, 
and all of them, to a jelly ; but what 
could one do against so many ? But, 
for himself, he scorned to fly from 
Ferrara; and so they fought toge- 
ther, and rested, and fought again, 
and all to no purpose ; and at last 
they both tired of it, and agreed to 
go home to bed. But John would 
not diake hands with Ferrara, as was 
his custom ; but went home grum- 
bling and muttering all the way ; for 
he had taken up such an ill will at 
him, that he could never get tlie bet- 
ter of it. 

And so Francis and Ferrara now 
began to take up house together ; and 
a pretty sort of house they kept, as 
any one may believe; ftir they turned 
every thing upside down ten times 
in a day, and indeed they were ne- 
ver two days or two hours in otic hu- 
mour* But their neighbours all kept 
at a distance as long as they could, 
and were resolved to take no concern 
with them, although they should 
blow out one another’s brains, or pull 
down the house about their cars, — 
which, indeed, every body expected 
1 hey would do at last, from the way 
they were going on. Now, Francis 
com plained, it seems, that his consti- 
tution was somewhat the w’orsc, (of 
irregular living, as we may suppose,) 
alid every body knows," quoth 
Francis, that nothing is so good 
for purifying the blood as temperate 
living*" Then there would be no- 
thing to be got in the house but an 
onion, or a turnip, or a crust of bread 
and a glass of w^atcr. Next day — 
why, 1 believe it is allowed,” Fran- 
ida would say, that a glass of wine 
is a mighty good thing for mind and 
body, and some people speak well of a 
bit of roast beef : — a plague upon 
spare living, say 1 ; — who’s to live up- 
on turnips and water, like an ox — 
then he would stuifhiinbelf with beef 
and pudding, and wash itdown with 
wine and brandy, until he must be 
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carried to bed. 1 have heard,*' 
quoth Francis, ** that firesh air is a 
mighty good thing, and this old, rot- 
ten hen-coop of a house of mine — 
one might as well live under a cask !” 
Then he and Ferrara would bring 
chairs, and tables, and every thing 
in the house, out before the street- 
door ; and tlicy would dine, and 
breakfast, and sup, and sleep and all, 
on the outsivie of the house, to the 
great astonishment of aU their ncigli- 
bours. A little thereafter again — 
This confounded easterly wind !" 
Francis would say ; “ one cannot be 
too careful : many a lusty fellow has 
lost his life by exposing himself in 
this way." Then they would have 
every thing into the house again ; 
they would shut up doors and win- 
dows, and have every thing as close 
as a meal-chest. But nobody would 
have cared for all this, but Ferrara and 
Francis would have every one that 
lived near them go into all* their 
mad pranks and whims; and this Fer- 
rara, it seems, was such a cursed 
troublesome, meddling fellow, tlniL 
nobody could get a pe{ieeal)le life 
within ten miles of him. He would 
go into honest gentlemen’s houses, 
and kick the steward and all the h( i - 
vants out of doors: then he wntdd 
say to the gentleman, 1 desin to 
know% Sir, what should hind.T you 
to look aflcr your matters yourself, 
as many of your betters have ikue 
before you ? You must have a 
steward, forsooth, must you ? You’ll 
ruin yourself, JSir, with slotli and 
laziness; learn to s* . vc yoursi lf, t^ii, 
without so many idle knaves about 
your hand. I sup]K)se, now, you 
don’t kr. w where to find any thing 
in the house — a devilish hot day 
this ! — Piilhee let’s have a bottle <»f 
wine, t^ir, and Francis and 1 will 
just sto]> to SCO what sort of cheer 
you make, — Odso ! it’^ w'cll remem- 
bered ! — Have you got any money 
by you, Sir ? No doubt you have, — 
cheap living here, as 1 am told — I 
pray you let me have ten pounds ; — 
1 have occasion for it at present, and 
you shall have it again. But indeed 
you owe us more tlian all this, for 
taking so much trouble about your 
affairs; not one in fifty, Sir, let me 
tell you, would have taken the pains 
I ha\c done with you. ’i'herc now 
* G p 
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thank you, Sir*-*thank you, Sir 
now just a few difllings, if you 
please ; one may meet a beg^r by 
the way, yon know, and I final hate 
left my purse at bme^so, so ; good- 
morning to you Sir; time's pre- 
cious, and 1 always like to be serr- 
ing my fipends— so Francis and I 
shall Just take a step into your next 
neighbour'^s, and see what is going 
on there :-^no doubt, poor gentle- 
man, he's sadly tormented by some 
puppy of a steward, as every one 
in this country is: — but we shall 
soon put all to rights." 

Away they would then go to the 
next house. Good-morrow to you. 
Sir,” Ferrara would say to the gen- 
tleman ; I hope I see you well. 
Sir." “ Pretty well, Sir, I thank 
you, for one at ray time of life ; — 
a little troubled with rheumatism or 

so, but on the whole " Why, 

Sir," Ferrara would rejoin, Mr 
Francis and 1 heard you were ra- 
ther poorly, and so we have just 
come to see what can be done for 
YOU. We're none of those lazy use- 
less drones, d'ye see, that shut them- 
selves up in their own houses, and 
don't mind what becomes of their 
neighbours if they're well them- 
selves. No, Sir; we are always " 

Here the gentleman's steward would 
begin to sec what was in the wind, 
knowing what had been done among 
his neighbours ; so he would make 
up to Ferrara. So please your 
worship. Sir, this gentleman is 
mightily obliged to you, for your care 
for his welfare ; and whatever you 
would advise. Sir, depend upon iny 
looking to it. Sir. And if 1 can do 
any thing to serve you. Sir, or if 
there's any thing in the house, or 


if that field next to Mr Francis's 
house-**-*" And who arc you, 
Sir?" would Ferrara again say; 

0 ! I see, the gentleman's stew- 
ard ; a civil fellow, upon my word. 
1 believe. Sir, you may even take 
what belongs to you, and go your 
ways, as the gentleman won't want a 
steward longer ; Mr Francis and, 1 
shall see that he be properly cared 
for ; as 1 say, we are none of those 
that neglect their friends’ interest. 
And as tor you, Sir, 1 shall provide 
you a place. A friend of mine, a 
rich old fellow, told me, t'other day, 
he wanted a steward, and asked me 
to find him one,— and I sha'n't for- 
get you, Sir." So Master Steward 
was obliged to make the best of his 
way out of the house ; and why } 
because he well knew that Ferrara 
would throw him out at the window 
if he made any words about it.— 

Please to stand up. Sir," Ferrara 
would then say to the gentleman of 
the house ; 0 ! I sec what’s the 

matter — want of exercise, Sir ! want 
of exercise ! those rascally stewards. 
Sir, would never wish a gentleman 
to rise ofi' his chair, lest he should 
be moving about the house, and see 
what's going on. Nothing like ex- 
ercise, Sir ! pritnec get up, old gen- 
tleman, and dance a hornpipe, and 
Francis and I shall teach you the 
steps : — There now — very well ! — 
just a little ouicker, — jump higher, 
— take a good shake to yourself, Sir, 
'twill do you good,— so ! so !" and 
the poor gentleman must make shift 
to skip and caper about, just as the 
whim struck Francis and Ferrara ; 
and indeed Ferrara would have pull- 
ed his skin over his nose, if he had 
not done as he was bid ! 


( To hr cnncludcil in our ncjcU) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR, PUBLICATION. 


Mr J. F. Daniel, F.R.Sr hfts In the 
jirt'ss a volume of Mutt'orol(^;ical Eisayss 
the Constitution of the Atmosphere; 
the Harlintion of Heat in the Atmos* 
})here ; Meteorological Instruments; the 
Climate of London ; and the Construction 
and Uws of a new Hygrometer. 

The Third Kdition of Sir Astley Coop- 
er’s Work, on Dislocations and Fiac- 
tiires, is printing. An Appendix will con- 
t.iin u llcfutation of almost every state- 
ment made in a late critical publication, 
on a sul) ject treated of in the former edi- 
tion oi the above Work. 

Mr riumb has in the pi ess, a Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Skin, intended to 
comprise the substance ol' the Essfiy for 
which the Cpllege of Surgeons have a- 
warded to him the Jacksonian prize, a re- 
print of his “ Essay on Hingwomi,” &c. 
and copious notices of such improvements 
us have been made in tiic I'athology and 
treatment of (hitaneous Diseases general- 
ly, since the publication of llatemairs 
Synopsis. 

Travels through i»art of the Hnited 
Slates and ('aiiada, in IHIH and JHH>, 
hy John Moiison Duncan, illustrated by 
tieographical (Juts on Wood, will appear 
in September. 

The v^o]k called NaUtte Dlsjjlaycd will 
ai)pear in a few days. 

A useful and impurtaiiC^'oluine of 5000 
Ueccipts will appear early in the monlli. 

Mr W. West, of Leeds, is about to 
jiuhlish in a separate form, with additions, 
his Analysis of the New Sulphur Spring 
at Ilarruvvgate. 

An Onler in the Council of the Lin- 
n.eaii Society has been lately pa>ssed, by 
which Mr Donovan will be allowed to 
eiii ich his New Monthly Work, the “ Na- 
im alist’s Uepohitory,” with the leones of 
ilmsi* thoiee and very lieautifui &jx;cies of 
ill'' i’Mtt.icus and Columba tribes which 
..n tlc.'.crihed in the lllth volume of the 
Liiiii.iMn Transactions; the greater jiart 
• >l which, if not the whole, are of such 
i.inty, as to be found only in the Museum 
of the l^inincan Society. 

Early in August will lx; published, 
Adrastus, a Tragedy, with Amabel, cjr the 
Cornish Lover, a metrieal talc founded 
on fact, and other poems, by U. C, Dal- 
las. Esq. 

A fourth Scries of Sermons, in manu- 
script characters, on characters from 
Scri|ilure, for the use of theyounger clergy 
and candidates for holy orders, will be 
speedily published, by the Kev. U. Warner. 

In the ensuing month w ill ap^vear, an 
I'lis} InirtKlucllon to Lamark’s arrunge- 

voL. xrii. 


jnent of the Genera of Shells : with illus* 
trative remarks, additional observations, 
and a Synoptic Table, by Charles Dubois, 
V.L.S. 

A translation of “Lc* Htruniict cn Pri- 
son^*' the last and perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all the Essays of M. Jouy, will Ik* 
published in the course of few days. Tins 
work was written in the prison of St. 
Velagie, where the author W’as recently 
confined for a political libel. 

The Nineteenth Volume of the Ency- 
clopa'dia Londinensis will appear in the 
course of u few weeks. It w ill commence 
with a treatise on Pathology accordifig to 
the arrangement of Dr Mason Good, and 
will contain also the articles Persia and 
Pci-u. 

The seventh edition of Mr Fairman’s 
Account of the Public Funds, W'ith con- 
siderable additions, is in the press. The 
work has been completely remodelled, the 
ticcodnls of the dillerent stocks revised, 
coirccted, and brought dow-n to the j>ie- 
sent time, and a variety of interesting and 
vahiable information added ; the whole 
calculated to furnish a complete Manual 
of the Finances of Great Britain. 

A most extraordinary work has recently 
made its apiiearance at New York, rela- 
ting to the .lews, and entitled, Israel 
Vindicated.” It is one of the most ori- 
ginal defences of Judaism extant, and is 
full of interesting matter. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
the Life of Dr James Beattie, by Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, in two volumes octavo. 

A new' edition of Hurrioii’s Works is 
ill the press, viz. Sermons on Christ Cru- 
cilied and Glorilied, and on the Holy 
Spirit, now' first collected, with the l^ife 
of the Author. 

Also a new edition of the Lime-street 
Lecture Sermons. 

A Manual of Pyrotechny. or a fami- 
liar System of Recreative l'’ire- Works, by 
a Pseudonymous, is in the press, 

llivington’s Annual Register for 1H22 
will be ready for delivery at the usual 
time in Dcceinlier next. 

A |X)rtrait of the late Kdvvanl .lonner, 
M.D. F.R.S. iSiC. engraved by W. Sharp, 
Ac. from a painting by W. Hobday, will 
soon he published. 

Dr (jeorge Miller is about to ])ublish 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
Vols. V. and VI. bringing down the liis- 
toiy' of this country to the Revolution. 

H. A. Mcrew ether. Esq. is printing a 
Treatise on the Law of Boroughs and 
Corjioration?. including also their gene- 
ral history. 

L g 
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W. T. Brande, Esq. is preparing a 
Manual of Pharmacy^ in octavo. 

W. S. Landor, Esq. will speedily pul)- 
lish Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. 

The Rev. Henry Belfragc is printing a 
Monitor to Families, or DiscourscH on 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Do- 
mestic Life. 

Mrs Oom is engaged on a Classical 
Assistant to the Study of Hnmcff and Vir- 
gil, in the translations of I’opc and Dry- 
den. 

Mrs Sarah Brcalcy will soon publish 
Three Essays, on Regeneration, and other 
spiritual subjects. 

Dr Ure will soon publish a new cHlitinn 
of Bcrthollct on Dyeing, with notes and 
illustrations. 

Dr Robert Jackson is preparing an 
Outline of Hints for the Political Orga- 
nization and Mural 7'raining uf the Hu- 
man Race. 

T. Waterhouse Kay, Esq* is engaged 
upon an J<2nglish Translation of the Aii- 
glo-Siixon I.aws. 

Mr K. W. Brayley, jnn. is printing the 
Natural History of Meteorites, w'hich at 
diilerenl periods have fallen from the at- 
mosphere. 

Sir John Malcolm is preparing a Me- 
moir of Central India, with the history 
and copious illustrations of the [last and 
present state of that country, and an ori- 
ginal map. 

Mr Landseer will siiocdily pulilish Sa- 
hean Researches, in a series of Essays, 
addressed to distinguished antiquaries, and 
illustrated by engravings of Babylonian 
cylinders, Ac. 

Mr Robert Bloomfield announces Ha- 
zelwood Hall, a drama, in three acts, in- 
terspersed with songs. 

Mr Robert Meikleham is printing a 
Practical Treatise on the various Methods 
of Heating Buildings, by steam, hot air, 
stoves, and open fires, with explanatory 
engravings : a very desirable work. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency, extracted from the 
German correspondence of Madame Eli- 


zabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans:, 
mother of the Regent, preceded by a Iim 
graphical notice of this Princess, and w itii 
notes, will soon api)caT. 

Mr Williams has in contemplation if* 
publish, as soon ns subscriptions for indem 
nity can be obtained. Designs from a com- 
plete series of Antique Friezes, common- 
ly knowm as the Phigalian Marbles, com- 
prehending the celebrated contest be- 
tw'een the Lapithee and Centaurs, and the 
battle of the Greeks and Amfizons, whirli 
formerly ornamented the iTl/tt of the 
Temple of Apollo Epicurius, at Phigali.i, 
in Arcadia, Greece- Taken from these 
marbles, now’ deposited in the British 
Museum, eoiisisting of tw’cnty-thrce ta- 
blets, the designs are made by variou*- 
young artists of rising eminence in the 
Rritish school, and are to lie engraven 
in exaet imitation of the draw’ingR, in 
the lithograjihic manner, by Mr F. O. 
Finch. 

EDINBURGH. 

Rl. Johnstfui, or ,Tobn Eail of Gowrie, 
a Ilistorieal Novel, in S vols. 12mo. 

The Spae Wife, a Novt L jo R \o1s. ; 
by the Author of the “ Ajisiiire Lega. 
tecs.” 

Wilhelm Mcister, from the Genuau 
of Goethe. 

The Baehelf'r’s Wife. I’ost R\<». 

Aiiacharsis in Scotland, hi-iog a View 
of the State i\^ the Counlrv, with De- 
scriptions of the most celebrated Scenes 
and Subjects of Local and Historical In- 
tere.st. 

The Smack and Steam -Boat Guide, 
being a useful and pleasant ('ompunioii 
to the Voyager lictwixt I^eith and Lon- 
don, comprehending Historical, Topo- 
gTiiphical, and Descriptive Delineations 
of that Coast, with Sketches concisel) 
descriptive of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
London, with a Chart of the (least, &c. 

An Act to repeal the Duties upon Hor- 
ses let to Hire, for the purjxise of I'ra* 
veiling, in Great Britain, and to giant 
other duties in lieu thereof, and to pro. 
vide for letting the same to farm. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICUI.TUIIE. 

The Farmer’s Director, and Guide tc 
the Farrier, Grazier, and Planter, with the 
Domestic Instructor. By Leonard Towne. 
One volume 4to. with fine Engravings, 
£.lulOs. 

The Working Bee, or Caterer for the 
Hive. Svo, 1 2s. 


The Jamaica Planter's Guide, or a Sys- 
tem for l^lanting and Managing a Sugar 
Estate, or other Plantations in that Isl- 
and, and throughout the British West In- 
dies in general. Illustrated with interest- 
ing Anecdotes. By Thomas RoUghley, 
nearly twenty years a sugar-plantcr in 
Jamaica; Bvo. 1 2s. 
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niDLioGii4PHir« ' 

Tart 111. of Isaac WilflonX of HuHf 
( of Books, new and aecond- 

III every department of Ancient 
,i;ut j'Modern Literature. Is. 6d* 

A New Catalogue of the Books and 
Tracts (at reduced prices) oll'ered for Sale 
to the Public by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. 

BTOORAPUY. 

The Iloyal Naval Biography : contain- 
ing Atemoirs of all the Flag-Officers liv- 
ing at the Commencement of the present 
A'ear. By John Marshall, Lieut. ILN. 
Vol. I. Parts I. and II. Svo. 15 k. each 
Part. 

BOTAKY. 

Flora Domestica ; or the Poriablo 
Flower Garden, with direcliotis for the 
treatement of plants in pots. Hvo. 12s. 

rr-ASMcs. 

Part I. of Dauun’s (ireek Lexicon to 
Homer and Pindar, to he completed in 
eight parts. 4-to. I Os. 6d. Hvo. 7s. fid. 
boa ids. 

t OMMEIK r. 

'file \ew Alercantile Assistant, Geiie- 
i.il (!he(jue and Interest Tables; 

lii’iiig Calculations adapted to the (ieucral 
Purposes of Coiniiicrec. By William 
Wright. 

DRAAIA. 

The Duke of Maidua. /^Tragedy. 8vo. 

JiDUCATION. 

The Youthful Travellers ; or Inciters 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by 
some Young People during a Summer 
Kxcursion, designed as exiini])les of the 
epistolary style for Children. 18mo. 
half-bound, with plates, 2.s. fid. 

11 emiirks on Female l^iducation, adapted 
iiaitu ularly to the Regulation of Schools. 
l2iiio. 5s. fid. hoards. 

A New Grammar of the English I.an- 
cuagf ;■ j* Jiuling the Fundamental Prin- 
nplt s oi I'.lymology, Syntax, and Proso- 
dy By T. 6. Churchill. Royal 18mo. 5s. 

lien larks on the Practice of Gramma- 
n, ms, with an Attempt to discover the 
iVincipIes of a new System of English 
Grammar. By John Kigan. 12mo. 3s. 

Drunopa'dia ; or a New and Interest- 
ing View of the Druidical System of Edu- 
cation, elucidating the Obscurities in 
which the early Parts of British History 
arc involved. By the Rev. Jonathan 
Williams, A.M. 8vo. 4 b. sewed. 

Tales of Fancy , conveying Moral Truth, 
designed for the Entertainment and Im- 
pioveinent of Young Persons. By the 
Author of Tales of the Academy, Ac. 
IHrno. Ss. Gd. half-bound. 


The Road to Happiness. 8vo. la. 6d. 
sewed. 

The Tutor's Assistant, or Complete 
School Arithmetic. By Joseph Guy. 2 k. 
bound. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, by 

C. G. Zuinp, Professor in Fredrick's Gy in- 
niLsium, Berlin. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. John Kenrick, A.M. 
Bvo. 98. boards. 

The Correspondent's Assistant, or Fa- 
miliar Letter Writer. ISma 4k fid. 

FIKE ARTS. 

Port II. of Portraits and Biography of 
the most illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain : containing .lames. First Duke 
of Hamilton ; Archbishop Cranmer ; 
Thomas W^ent worth, Earl of Struflbrd ; 
Rdw^ard Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; 
Thomiis Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. By Edmund Lodge, Esej. Nor- 
roy King of Arms. 8vo. 13s. fid. 4to, 
AM. .5s. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire : illus- 
trnted with Twenty Views of Scenery and 
a Travelling Map. By John Robinson, 

D. D. J5s. boards. 

The Italian School of Design (contain- 
ing 81 plates ;) licing a Series of Fac- 
similes of Original Drawuigs. by the 
most eminent Painters and Sculptors of 
Italy ; witli Biographical Notices of the 
Artists, and Observations on their W'orks. 
By W'illiam Young Ottlcy, Esq. Coni- 
pletc in one volume; super-royal folio, 
jC.13.i12s. ; in colonibier folio, AMBulBs.; 
and jiroofs, 24 guineas. 

OE01.OGY. 

Reliquiae Diluvianis ; or Observations 
on the Organic Remains contained in 
Caves, Fissures, and Diluvtan Gravel, and 
on other Geological Phenomena attesting 
the action of an Universal Deluge. By 
the Rev. William Buekland, R.D.F.R.S. 
&c. Professor of Mineralogy and (leology 
in the University of Oxfork 27 Engrav- 
ings. 4to. jC.lvll.i6d. 

OYSINASTICS. 

Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
gymnastic institutions of Germany. De- 
signed as well for colleges, schools, and 
other places of education, as for private 
use, with plates. 8vo. 6s. fid. 

UISTO&Y. 

A History of Richmondshire, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, together with 
those parts of Evcrwickshire, of Domes- 
day, which forms the Wapentakes of 
l^onsdale, Kweeross, and Amunderness, 
in the Counties of York, Lancaster, and 
Westmoreland. By T. D. Whittaker, 
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1^L.D. F.S.A. Complete in 2 yols. folio. 
i;.25u4s — Large paper, 

Historical lUtiatraitioiis of Quentin Dur« 
word, selected from Phdip de Comines, 
Brniitomc, and other writers, pointing 
out the Coincidences or Discrcimncics be- 
tween the Novelist and the Historian. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 

The History of the Anglo Saxons, from 
their first appearance in Europe to the 
end of their Dynasty in England : com- 
prising the History of England from the 
earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 
By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. The Fourth 
Edition, in 3 thick vols. 8vo., corrected 
and improved with a map. X‘.2iiAs. bds. 

IIOIITI CULTURE. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening: con- 
sisting of a Scries of De:Jgns for Garden- 
buildings, useful and decorative Gutd$, 
Fences, Bailings, &c. acrom])anicd by 
Observations on the Princij)les and The- 
ory of Rural Improvements, inlcrspcrsed 
with occasional Remarks on Rural Ar- 
chitecture. By J. B. Papw'orth. 4to. 

MACHINERY. 

Practical Essays on Millwork and other 
Machinery. By Robert Buchanan, en- 
gineer. 2 vols. 8vo., with numerous plates 
and figures* X.lii()s. l^uards. 

MEDICINE. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury 
on the Living Body. By .losejih Swan, 
member of the Royal Crillcgc of Surgeons, 
and surgeon to the Lincoln (bounty Hos- 
pital. Sectnid edition. 8vo. 4s, hoards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1822. 
Sa o. I (>s. 

Numbers I. to VL of Lc Bulletin Gc- 
jjeral et Universal des annonces et dcs 
Nouvclles Scientifiques ; par M. Lc Baron 
de Ferussac. Subscription for one year, 

X.2i>2k. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous, of the Novels by the 
Author of Waverley, W’itli Criticisms ge- 
neral and particular. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Warner, Rector of Great Chalficld, 
Wilts. 12ino. 8s. 

A Letter t(^ the Editor of the British 
Oitic, occasioned by the Censure pronoun- 
<‘ed ill that work on the editions of Shak- 
spetirc by Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, War- 
burton, Theobald, Stec\'ens, Reed, and 
Malone, et hoc genus oinne, all the herd 
of these and ^feibomiuses of the British 
school. 8 VO. Is. 

No. LVl. of the Quarterly Review'. 

No. XX.X. of the .Journal of Science, 
literature, and the Ails. Edited at the 
Royal Institution. 


The Navy Liat for July. 

Characteristics in the Manner of Ra- 
chefoucanlt's Maxims. Royal 8vo. 4s. (id. 

Suffolk Words and Phrases; or an 
Attempt to collect the Lingual Localisms 
of that Country. By Edward McKir, 
F.R.S. 12mo. 7s. fid. 

The Duty of Humanity to Brute Ani. 
mals, demonstrated from Reason and Re- 
velation, chiefiy extracted from a Treatise 
by Dr Puraatt, with Notes and lllustra- 
tions. By the Rev. A. Broonc, late of 
Baliol College, Dxforcl. 2s. fid. 

NATURAL riTILOSOPIlY. 

Dcscriiition of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus : 
with eight Plates, engraved by Lowry. 
By Francis Ronalds. 8vo. fis. boards. 

Researches about Atmospheric Phaiiio- 
mcna. By T. h’orstrr, L.S.F. 1.5s. boards, 
wdth six Plates, illustrative of the Clouds. 

NOVELS, TAI.ER, AND ROMANCES. 

Edward Neville ; or the Memoirs of 
an Orphan. J vols. 12nia. XMuHs, Ms. 

Self Delusion ; or Adelaide d’Haiite- 
roche. By the Author of Domestic 
Scenes.” 2 vols. I2mo. 14s. boards. 

Historical Notices of Tu'o Cliaraeters 
in Pevcril of the IVak ; neritl_\ jumted in 
post 8\o., urufonn with that worl . 2'. fid. 

The Lady of the Manor. B\ Mrs. 
Shcrw'ood. l2mo. ?s. hoaids. 

Eugenia ; or^the Dangers r}l’t lie World. 
By Miss Moore. 12mo. Is. boards. 

The Spy Gliiss; or Truths brought 
home to the MiJuLs Eye. 2s. fid. boards. 

Tlie Parish Clerk, a Tale. Is. 

The Wilderness; or the Youtliful Days 
of Washington, a Tale of the cst. 3 vols. 
12mo. IBs. 

I'he Fondling of Glenthorn ; or the 
Smuggler’s Cave. 4 vols. 12mo. X'.li. 
hoards. 

Whittingham’s French Classics. Vol. 
II. 2s. fid. sew'ed, rontaining Eli/ahcih. 
ou les Exiles en Siherie, par Miidanu. 
Cottin. 

ORIENTAL LITER AT UHL. 

•Tewisli, Oriental, and Cki^riral Amu 
quities; containing Illustrations of tlu 
Scriptures and Classical Records, from 
Oriental Sources. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Specimens of British Pwtry, chiefly 
selecteil from Authors of high celebrity, 
and interspersed with Original Writings, 
by Elizabeth Scott. 8vo. 12s. 

My Note Book for 1 H22 ; or the Agri- 
cultural Question, a Satirical Poem. 12mo. 
fis. hoards. 

The Bropiiecy of the Tagus, from the 
S|xinibli of Fray Luis de Lion, the I t- 
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male Pygmalion^ 4l|^ lUi Ode OH a Statue 
in the J^ouvre. 12mo« Sa. sewed. 

KIteu (^ray ; or the Deed Maiden’s 
('urae : a Poem. Ry Dr Archibald Mac* 
Icod. Hvo. 3s. 

VVhittingham’s Elegant Extracts ; sa* 
Icetivl from the British Poets and Poeti- 
cal Translations. Part 111., cmbellibhcd 
^^\\h iin Engraving. 2s, 6d. 

The Social Day, a Poem, with 32 En* 
gra V j ngH. By Peter Coxe. £. 2 n 2s. 

EinancipttLion, a Poem, in two Cantos, 
u ith Notes and (Caricature Designs for 
the Instruction of his Holiness, Pope 
Pins. 8\o. Is. 

By/^antium, a Dramatic Poem. By 
Edward Richard Poole. 8vo. 7s. (id. 

roLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Visit to Spain ; detailing the transiic-^ 
tions w'hich occ-urrctl in the latter [>art of 
1822, and first four months of 1823 ; w'ith 
nu Account of the Heinoval of the Court 
from Miuliid to Seville, &c. By M. J. 
Quin, harrihter-at-law. Hvo. 12s. boards. 

A from St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s; 
hemg (I fi'w plain Wordh, addressed most 
re‘])cctlii!l\ to the jMenihers of both 
Ibmses ol Parli.iiiK’nt. on some late ;iecu- 
s.ttioi).. iinst the (Chun h Establishment. 
>'vo. 2'' hd. he\^ed. 

IteroHeefiojis ol the I’eriiiisula, contain- 
ing skeu lies of the Manners and Chanic- 
ters of the Sjuni.sli Nation. By the Au- 
thor of “• Sketches ot'4iidia.” Hvo. Hs. 

The Manuscript of 181 -i, written at the 
(’ommand of N.ipoloun. By Baron Fain. 
Hvo. 1 2s. 

Coronation Anecdotes; or Select and 
Interesting Fragments of English Corona- 
tion Ceremonies. 7.s. (id. 

Anerdoles of a Croat ; comprehending 
Hints <d' the Improvement of Public 
W'nrks, Agriculture, and Domestic Life. 
2 \ols. 12ino. 12s. 

C ainpaign of the Left Wing of the Al- 
lied Arm;, in the Western Pyrenees and 
South of France, in 1813-14, under the 
1 hike of Wellington. 4to. £.2. 

The l^jor and their Relief. By George 
Knsor, Esq. 8vo. I Os. 

'J'hoiights and Details on the High <uid 
J^ow Prunes of the last Thirty Years. By 
I'iiomas Toolce, F.U.S. 15s. 

Questions in Political Economy, Poli- 
tics, Morals, Metapliysic.s, Ac. 10s. Gd. 

A TiCttcr to the Earl of Liverpool cm 
the Subject of the Greeks. By Lord 
Krskine. Hvo. Is. (id. 

THEOLOGY. 

I’hrec Letters, addressed to the Vener- 
able and Reverend Archdeacon Wraiig- 
lunn, in reply to his Remark^ on llnita- 
Ttamsm. By C. Wellbeloved. 3s. (id. J 


DtocourBcs on the Rule of Life, with 
reference to Things Present and Things 
Future, fly Joseph llbldeii Pott, A.M- 
Hvo. 7s, Hd. boards. 

The Pulpit, Parts I. Tl. 111. : enntain- 
ing Reports of upwards of Thirty Sermons 
by the most eminent and popular Div ineN 
of the day, &c., in weekly Number'., 2d. 
each. 

Vol. V. of the Now and Uniform Edi- 
tion of Dr John Owen’s Works, to Ik* 
completed in 16 octavo vols. Edited bv 
the Rev. Thomas Cloutt, A. M. 12s. 

Sermons, chiefly designed for the use 
of Families. By John Fawcett, A.M. 
2 vols. 12mo. 52s. 

The Christian Armed against Infideli- 
ty. By the Author of Body and Soul. 
i2mo. 5s. boards. 

Select Chai)tcrs from the Old Testa- 
ment, intended for the Use of the Church- 
of-England Sunday Schools ; with a short 
Tnlrmluction. By I'homas Bowdicr, Esep 
F.R.S. and S.A. 2s. 

Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apoca- 
lypse, By Alexander Tilloch, L.L.D. Ac. 
Hvo. 12s, boards. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scrip- 
tures, designed to reconcile apparently 
contradictory Passages. Ry .Tolm Ha>- 
tcr Cox. Hvo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

No. 1. and 11. ofn Refutation of certain 
primary Doctrines of Popery, in a Series 
of Theological Di.ssei’tatif)ns. By the Rev. 
Robert (h-aig, M.A. 3s. 6d. each. The 
work to be completed in six numbers, 
forming 2 vols. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Ilarmer, Author of Observa- 
tions on various Passages of Scripture, 
Ac. containing his Letters and Sermons. 
Ac. By W. Younghurn. Royal ISiim. 
4s. (id. boards. 

Meditations on the Scriptures ; cliicfly 
addressed to young Persons, on the im- 
portance of Religious Principles and Con- 
duct. By the Rev. R. Waloud, M.A. 
2 vols. Hvo. X.]iils. boards. 

Resignation to the Divine Will, u Ser- 
mon, occasioned by the Death of bis 
Daughter, Mary Brown Langdon. B> 
Thomas Langdon. Is. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher ; or Skcti lies 
of Original Sermons, for the Use of l.av 
Preachers and Young Ministers; to whadi 
is prefixed, a Familiar Essay on tlie Com- 
position of a Sermon. 12nio. 4s. 
topoohai’hy. 

Memorable Days in America : being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States. 
By Mr Faux. Hvo, 1 Ls. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TKAVELS. 

Observations made during a Re.'idciiM 
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in the Tarentaue and varUms Parts of the 
Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and 
in Sw itzerland and Auvergne^ in the Years 
182U, 21, and with Remarks on the 
Present Sute of Society, Manners, Reli- 
gion, Agriculture, Climate, &c. By Ro- 
bert Dukewell, Esep 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Pliiles. AM II 6 b. boards. 

Journal of Ten Months* Residence in 
New Zealand. By Richard A. Cruse, 
Esq. Cajit. in the 84>th regt. of foot. 8vo. 
Ps. boards. 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
Years L816 and 1817. By Frances Jane 
Carey. 8vo. 14«. 

KDINBURCiH. 

The Edinburgh Review and Critical 
Journal. No. LXXVL 8vo. 6s, 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety ; a Series 
of Discourses. By the Rev. Edwiud 
Craig. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Theological Gems. IBmo. 5s» 

Guy Mannering, a Drama, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Roj'al, Edinburgh. 
18mo. Is. 

Quentin Durward, a Drama, founded 
iin the Novel, as performed at the Ca- 
ledonian 1'heatrc, Edinburgh. Bvo. 2s. 


CAug. 

Peveril the Peak, a Drama, as jjcr- 
fonned at the Theatre Royal, Edinl>urgh. 
24<mo. Is. 

The Enquirer ; by William Godwin, a 
New Edition ; corrected by the Author. 
12rno. 

Picturesque Views of Edinburgli, en- 
graved by W. H. l^izars, from Drawings 
by H. Ew'cbank, Esq. No. II. 4>to. 5s. 
proofs 86. 

Delineations of St. Andrew's, l>cing a 
particular Account of every thing re- 
markable in the History and present 
State of the City and Ruins, the Uni- 
versity, and other interesting objects of 
that ancient Ecclesiastical Capital of 
Scotland. By the Rev. James Grierson, 
M. D. M. W. S; emiK’llished with En- 
gravings. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The New Edinburgh Review-, No- 
IX. 8vo. 6s. 

The Duty of Searching the Scriptures, 
a Sermon, preached licfore the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, at 
their Anniversary Meeting in the High 
(yhurch of Edinburgh, 5tli .luiic ; by the 
Rev. Rolicrt Gordon, Minister of the 
CHiapel of Ease, St. Cuthbert’s, Ac. A( , 
8vo. Is. 6d. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

t 

FORFMGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Spatk.—- Since our In.st publication, the 
affairs of Spain hri\'e .'issunied a rather 
more favourable aspect, although the 
great body of the population appear as 
yet |Kissive spectatuiM of the struggle 
which has for some time been carrying on 
between liberty and despotism ; and un- 
le.ss the people shall join heartily in sup- 
|H)rt of the Constitution, wc arc afraid 
no good result can be anticipated. There 
has been some sharp fighting in different 
rjuarlers, but it is the fortified places 
only which have offered any adequate 
rcbistaiK'c to the views of France ; while, 
in the mean time, some of the best of 
the Spanish commanders have turned 
t heir backs upon tlie Cortes, and joined 
the enemy. 

The treachery of Morillo has been 
eonsumina^.' 1 by his going over to the 
French willi a small portion of his 
troops, about 1000. Of the remaining, 
ami greater part, (aeneral Quiroga, who 
had previously, in consequence of Mo- 
rillo's suspicious conduct, resolved on 
quitting the country, assumed the com- 
mand, and retired upon Corunna. To 


this place lie was followed by General 
Bourck, with a force of about 6000 
French, and on the heights before it, the 
Spaniards offered them battle on the 
15ih of July. The action was sharply 
contested, and it is said the French lost 
upwards of 800 killed and wounded, but 
the result was the driving of the Spa- 
niards within the fortifications, 'fhe 
Spanish troops, it appears, w-ere com- 
manded by Quiroga, Sir Roliert Wilscm, 
and Senor Vego, the Governor of (Jo- 
runna. We regret to say, that Sir Ro- 
liert Wilson, who w-as most active, w.is 
slightly wounded in the thigh ; and (>i- 
luTiel Light, who accompani^ him as his 
Aid-de-Camp, w-as severely wounded — 
Since the 15th, the French have been 
making daily attempts to carry the place, 
but without success, as it still held out 
on the 81st. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that it is before this time in their 
hands, since it ap]ioars that the three 
Generals in command have left it. Sir 
Robert Wilson and General Vego had 
gone to Vigo, and it is said would pro- 
ceed from thence to Cadiz, should it be 
assailed, a.<; the former place is not defen- 
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eiUlc. General duiroga hsKi also retired 
troll I Cuninna; and these facts augur 
but lU of their hoiies of keeping the place. 
'I’ho friends of the Spanish cause, how- 
e\er, still insist upon its being in a good 
st.'iti', and capable of resistance for months 
to come. Quiroga, they say, left Co- 
ninnn by orders of the Minister of War 
lit Cadi/, in order to lake a command in 
Andalusia. The command of Corunna 
was then given to General Navelle, a 
wry distinguished otHcer, who had for- 
tilicd the fortress of the old city with 
heavy artillery and mortars, with a view' 
of retiring thither should the French 
sueeced in taking the new town. 

Cadi/., so far from heing in the wretch- 
ed state of defence asserted by the French 
papers, has Ix'cn able to make a formid- 
nl>lc sortie on the besiegers, and tiiough 
the French claim the victory on this oc- 
casion, it Ls e\ident from their own show- 
ing, that the attack was made in great 
foice, and wjls well suiiported. A recent 
letter from Cadi/, states, that it is in a 
foinplt'le slate of dofeiiee ; that it already 
[lossesscs .1 bra%c and strong garrison, and 
tlial an adequate naval force, composed 
clue/i\ of gun-boath, is ni[iidly coniplcu 
iug ; that new' iiiugaziiies of provisions 
are ibnniiig, and that every thing is pre- 
pared for successfully repelling any attack 
that may be made upon it.” The Cortes, 
whose courage and fortitude seem to have 
risen in |)roportion the perils with 
which they are environed, are prepared 
to make every saerilice, and to sutler 
every privation, rattier than the cause of 
liberty should perish in their hands. Their 
sittings are conducted in the usual man- 
ner, and they deliberate with the same 
calmness as they did liefore the French 
had crossed the Pyrenees. With the 
view of ))reventing the incohvenience 
which might arise from the atwence of 
deputies, if, after the conclusion of the 
present Session an extraordinary convo- 
cation should be necessary, it wras re- 
sedved, that none of the deputies should 
on any pretext leave the island, until the 
iiieetiiig of the next ordinary Cortes for 
the year 182i.” 

'J’he re}xirts communicated by the Paris 
Journals from the Peninsula south of Ma- 
drid are of sundry complexions, and those 
which relate to Ballasteros and his troo{)s 
arc less clear and satisfactory than might 
lie de.sired. It is represented in the Mi- 
ll isterLil iia]H:rN, that, about the 26th ult.. 
General Fuissac Latour proceeded from 
l.a Carolina southw'ards, and, separating 
liis force into three columns, marched 
fiom the points of Andujar, Bylen, and 
Bae/a, upon Jean, then occupi*^ by Bal- 
lasteros and a forp.s of IJOOO men. The 


accounts had not come down late enough 
to give any farther result of this oixratioii 
than that the Spanish General had jire- 
pared to retreat in the direction of Malaga, 
the only route left open to him, according 
to the French authorities. A junction, 
however, with Znyas, who commanded 
an equal force of 3()(K) men at Alcala la 
Real, was still in the fiowTr of Ballasteros ; 
and their combined strength might pro- 
iMibly be considered a full match f»r that 
of Count Lauriston, who w'aitcd on the 
side of Malaga with his division. Bal. 
lasteros is said to have received an ordin- 
to preserve Andalusia to the Constitution- 
al cause until he shall lie beaten out of it 
by a superior enemy, in wb-eh case he is 
to retreat upon Estreiiiur’i.r i. To otrect 
this latter object, it is said he retains his 
choice of two routes— one through the 
kingdom of Cordova, crossing the Sierra 
Morena at the Sierra dc Cordova, and 
marching upon Alcudia by the road ealle«l 
that of I^a Plata;' the other more srmtherly, 
near the city of Cordova, and the rotid of 
Guadalcanal. 

We have an account from the Spanisli 
General, San Miguel, of some severe fight- 
ing which took place near Barcelona, in 
which the French suilered great loss. 'I'he 
Spanish troops, it is mentioned, stood firm 
in their positions, which wen‘ advanlage. 
ous, and repulsed the enemy. Mina ha«: 
completely rc-estahlished his health, and 
has, it is said, about 9bOU men under him ; 
with this force he is marching into Upper 
Catalonia, in the rear of the French. 

Such appears, by our last accxiuius, 
to have lieen the state of the war in Spain, 
of which it is now said the French seem 
to be heartily tired, having calculated on 
an almost instant submission to their dic- 
tates when they crossed the Pyrenees. 
They begin to iind the cxficnce of the 
war press on their finances; and they seem 
also sick of their new allies, the Madrid 
Regency, the violence of whose proceed- 
ings has gone beyond what their patrons 
had ever wished or intended, and is likely to 
do much more mischief than gfHxl to their 
cause. In this state of things, it apix'nrs 
that an overture has lieen made to the 
British Government, again to off’er it'4 
mediation in making a satisfactory com- 
promise lietwccn tiie Cartes and the Roy. 
alists ; and with a view to be near the 
seat of neg(K‘iatioti, the Duke of An- 
goulcmc removed from Madrid for .Seville 
on the 28th of July. Previous to leaving 
Madrid, the Duke issued a general order, 
distributing the command of the provinces 
of Spain among his officers, fir in other 
words, taking military {Kissession of the 
w'hole country. What may be the issue 
of this new attempt at negociatiiui, h 
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Biiort time must ftliow. Regency at 
Madrid has made various attempts to open 
a correspondence with the British Go- 
vernment ; but their overtures have been 
rejected by Mr Canning, who informed 
them, that, as long us we had an Ambus- 
sudor With Ferdinand, we could have no 
communication with the Regency at Ma- 
drid. 

Portugal. — The destruction of the 
free Constitution of this country has been 
followed by the apixnntinent, by the King, 
of a Junta, which is charged with the la- 
bour of preparing a new Constitution. The 
Marquis dc Pahnalle is President of the 
Junta, the iirst sitting of which was held 
on the ?th July. 'I'lie s{)eech tif the Pre- 
sident, on this occasion, after some cen- 
sures on the innovations of the Constitu- 
tionalists, has the following passage:— 

But his Majesty, in rcsuiiiing his su- 
premo power, seeks only to consolidate a 
monarchy, in the organization of which, 
w'ithout losing sight of the ancient insti- 
tution of the Portuguese Government, the 
dignity of the throne may be combined 
with the rights of tlie several classes in 
the State, and the security which the laws 
ought to afford to every Individual. lie 
desires to^promulgatc a code, not intended 
for the dcvelupement of vain and abstract 
iheuries, but which may practically gua- 
rantee the most essenlal rights, and fix the 
public safety on a solid basis ; giving 
room for progressive amelioration, and 
preserving a prudent analogy w'ith the 
wisest institutions of the other Monarchies 
of Euroiie ; nut only because their advan- 
tages have been proved by experience, but 
because our intimate relation w ith other 
States shew how desirulile it is that the 
institutions of all the Powers may ap- 
proximate to each other as much us 
IHMssible.’* This extract proves that some- 
thing has been gained to the cause of free- 
dom, since Kings are now' constrained to 
admit that subjects have rights which 
ought to be protected from usurpation. 
It is said that the King of Portugal is 
really in earnest promising to his subjects 
a inoditied Constitution ; and that the 
Dutch consul at Lisbon has hecii applied 
to Jor a copy of the Constitution of the 
Netherlands, formed in IB 14, under the 
auspices of England. The consul not 
being possessed of this document, has 
written home for a correct copy, 

Gek mam y.— Eurojicati Co?iffres 9 , 
—Ftanh^ori, July 24. It is generally 
said in our iiolitical circles, that the pre- 
sent situation of the Peninsula will give 
rise to a new Euro)>ean Congress, to be 
held at Vienna in the month of October 
next. In siip|>urt of this o})iniun, a pa?- 
sagefrom a speech of M. do (’hateau- 
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briand is cited, in which his Excellency 
says, that the planish revolution should 
be considered in two w'ays — first, as con- 
trary to the interests of France ; 'and, sc- 
eun^y, as contraiy to those of Europe." 
It is ^so added^ that not only the pow c rs 
of the first rank, but likewise those of 
the second and third, will assist at the 
approaching Congress. The object of 
this general assembly will be to form 
into statutes the great maxims of the 
Holy Alliance, giving them the form of 
a code, which will be recognised by all the 
States, as establishing the public rights 
of nations. Thus will be pul in practice 
the great ideas of Henry iV — (iu:j'Uc 
Univcrscllc d^Avf^sl o/ng. 

The Prcss,-^Stutgard^ July G. — 'J’lie 
Committee of German Diet, charged w ith 
the execution of the decrees issued by the 
several Congresses, for the purpose of re- 
stricting the lilierty of the press in Ger- 
many, has just denounced to that assem- 
bly another periodical pajier, publislied 
here under the title of I'luvt isal Political 
Annals^ for having jiublishcd an arfick* 
headed The DijflOfnatists, m w hicb the 
Committee conceive that the author en- 
deavoured to throw' ridicule on dqikuiiiu \ . 
and which it has declared is one of those 
that deserve animadversion, us otb'ndin» 
the honour of the Diet, and /if tin* jum- 
cipal Sovereigns of German), as well as 
of their Ministers. T he .lulhor, in our 
opinion, paints di^'lomac) and dijdoina- 
lists in u general manner, w itliout ])oint- 
ing out any Imdy. It is, in fact, difficult 
to print any thing more moderate. 'I’he 
writer employs about a dozen jiages to 
prove that Ministers who desire to 
know what passes in the neighbouring 
states, ought to receive memorials from 
all persons, and not be contented with 
those of Hieir own agents only ; because 
the latter, with the view of pleasing their 
musters, frequently disguise tlie truth. 
Now, us there are in all classes of society 
individuals possessing talents and virtues, 
and others w'ho are destitute of them, it 
does not clearly ap^iear how- v\ hat is saiii 
of bud diplomatic characters (none of 
w'hom, liesides, is named) can oiiend tlic 
good. What steps the Diet may take in 
so delicate an nflkir cannot be foreseen ; 
but it is believed that the King of M'ur- 
tenibcrg w ill not readily consent to the 
suppression of the Annals, jiublisbcd by 
Mr Cotta, the proprietor and jirincipal 
editor, whose character is generally re- 
spected for the moderation of his prin- 
ciples. 

Greece — A variety of accounts hav'C 
been received from Greece, all favourable 
to the cause of independence. The w'riter 
is a corresjHindcnl of the Morning Herald, 



who hud the advantilge of beiiu* on the all the accounts ame in dcscriblngwip 
spot during the sitting of tlMiQnliii Con- as bOfeti ftilly pi^lkad to repel oiqr al*- 
gresis St Tripolizjsa in lal^lt* The tempt of the enei^, Rhodes and Sdd' 

(\'ngresH held in a giCden, and under ate still under the Turkish yokai nor is it 
the Hhutie of |mon trees. . 'Whfle the da* likely that any change will take place in 
legutes and dq7atie8^ to m number ' their destiny until the Provisional Go- 
HOO, were occupied in the delmtes witlHlI vernment p oss tsic s the means of acting 
ilic precincts of the garden, the citiseits more extensively on the oflhnsive. 
and soldiers mixed promiscuously odtside Disunion and counteraction appear ^lie 
tho walls, where, being shaded from the paralyzing the eftbrts of the Turkish com- 
.>un by a grove of olive trees, they also manders. The Pasha of Scutari, instead 
discussed every i>uint connected with their of leading a force of forty or fifty thou- 
iotcrcsts as zealously .'is their representa- sand men into the fldd, has only been en- 
tivcfl, und waited the close of each sitting abled to furnish ablaut two thousand, 
Tv'iih the utmost anxiety. The Prince of under the command of one of his officer«. 
Mcina has been ap}X)intcd to succeed .loussouf Pasha has completely Ailed in 
iMavrocordntto as President of the £xe- his exertions to organise a ftnee to be eni- 
cutivc. The Congress have adopted on ployed in covering Einrus ; and between 
abridgment of the Code Naiioleon ad inte» Joussouf and Omer Pasha a spirit of 
7fm, but the British Constitution seems hatred and of jealousy has only been 
to 1)6 the model from which they are successftil in enabling these two Chieft to 
lorining their political code. The Turks thwart the designs of each other. The 
arr lield by them in the greatest contempU^^: Greek fleet is in search of the fleet of the 
The same writer, in a letter dated at Tri- Ottomans ; and as the latter has not yet 
]i()lizza, May f), snys— ** From the quan- been joined by the squadron of the Pasha 
tity of arms and ammunition taken during of Egypt, the Greeks are eciual to their 
tliu hist incursion of the enemy, it is sup- enemies on the ocean in numlKT, and are 
poM'd that there arc a sutfleient numlKT infinitely superior to them in naval skill 
of mu.sk ct.s, pistols, and artigans, to arm and courage. ' 

so, 000 men. Such, however, is the de- According to letters from Trieste of 
gree of contempt m which their oppo- the 22d June, a vessel had arrived fhare 
nents are held, tliat the Greeks consider with news of a decisive victory in the 
.'10,000 men as fully jL*qual to repel all the Morca, gained by the Greeks over the 
forces of Turkey, as it is now reduced. Turks. The latter had 18,000 men, un- 
TJiere is not the smallest apprehension en- der the command of the Pasha. No de- 
tertalned as to any altrfnpt being mode tails are given. The Turkish fleet had 
on the Morea.** Their whole attention arrived off Patras, and the Greek fleet 
is directed to the security of the. Passes w'as cruizing off Myteline. 
of Thessaly, to cut off any supply of either — 

troops or {^visions from reaching the AMERICA. 

Pasha Scutari ut I.arisHn. Part of the MEXico..^The Tamar, 84, Captain 
army have marched to that service, and Herbert, vrhich arrived at Portsmouth on 
the Comtnander4Q-Chief was expected to the 9th ult, brings the followmg inteHk> 
follow immediately. The writek. ad^— gence;— The Ex-Emperor of Mexico, 

Tw o large divisions of the flOet have Iturbide, who had abdicated, and wia 
left Hydra within the last to afterwards banished to Italy, embarked at 

watch the motioptof a Torkii^ Squa^n Antigua, twelve miles to the westward of 
said to ])e on the point of sidling from the Vera Cruz, the 11th of May, in the ship 
Dardanelles. A letter, dated at Hydra, Rawlins, Quelch, and sailed, under con- 
states, that a mutiny has lately taken voy of the Tamar, for Genoa. The Repub- 
pliuiu in the squadron sent from the Bar- lican Government hired the ship purposely 
iKiry powers to coalesce with the Turks, for the voyage, at twelve thousand doUaio. 
and that it ended by the crews hanging Iturbide is to have a pension of twenty- 
tlieir officers I The whole of Candia, with five thousand dollars per annum during 
the excfptkm of three castles, those of his life. Mexico was governed by a Re- 
Carea, Rkyxno, and ('audio, is in posses- gency, or Triumvirate, consisting of Mar- 
sion of the natives, who continue to shall Bravo (a creole), Geaend Kbgretto 
maintain a strict blockade by land. Ma- (a creole) and the famed General VietfOia, 
nueli Tombasi, of Hydra, has been called of Old Spain. The countiy between 
for by the general voice of the (kindiotes Mexico and Vera Cniz was in a settled 
to become their Governor, and Govern- state, but the markets were particularly 
ment is on the point of sending him with dull. The castle of St Juan d'Ulloa, at 
a naval and military force fio their aid,” Vera Cruz, was still held by the Spanish 
From the other islands of the Archipelago Royalists. 

VOt. XiiK H h 
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MJiftCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of hoBnn^Iune IS.^Thc 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved the second 
reading of for legalising the Mar- 

riage of Djssenters, according to acertiUn 
form, which should meet their conscien- 
tious scruples. The Lord Chancellor op- 
posed the measure, as likely to degrade 
the institution of marriage. Lord Liver- 
pool approved of the principle of the mea- 
sure, but objected to some of its details. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bi- 
shops of Worcester, Chester, tind Llan- 
daff, and Lords Redesdale and llarrowby, 
opposed the Bill, which was suptKirted 
(at least in principle) by Lords Calthorpe, 
Ellenborough, and Carnarvon. On a di- 
vision, the second reading was rejected by 
u majority of 27 to 21. 

11). — The Duke of Devonshire broughtv 
forward a motion on the state of Ireland, 
ill a long speech. His Gstace attributed 
the calamities which afHict> that country 
to the disqualifications of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, the Tithe System, and the partial 
preference of the high , Protestant or 
Orange Party. In conclusion , he moved a 
resolution, embodying the leading topics 
of liis speech, and pledging the House to 
apply itself to the examination of the best 
means for remedying the evils of which 
the ]X!oplc of Ireland complain. 

Earl Bathurst contended that the Le- 
gislature had already done eziough for 
Ireland to extinguish all commercial jea- 
lousy between the kingdoms. Knumera- 
ting various measures directed exclusively 
to the benefit of Ireland, he thought that 
tlic farther agitation of the subject could 
not be bqpeficia], while it must be mis- 
chievous. He therefore moved the pre- 
vious question. Lord Clifdcn spoke with 
great warmth in favour of the original 
motion, and made an attack upon the 
Orangemen, who he aaid bad triumphed 
in the late inquiry, which w'os deemed 
disorderly by the Lord Chancellor. The 
Earl of Darnlcy spoke in favour of the 
motion ; and alluded to the late inquiry 
in terms as strong as those used by Lord 
Clifden. Lord Goaford supported the 
motion as necessary to tranquillize Ire- 
land— at this moment on the verge of re- 
bellion. Lord Maryborough opposed the 
motion as unnecessaiy and invidious, in 
imputing to a Government and Parlia- 
ment, W'hich had made extraordinary ex- 
ertions for tlu) welfare of Ireland, ap- 
athy and indifference to the interests of 
that kingdom. T.ord Holland sup}X>rted 
the motion in a long and vehement speech. 
The Earl of Limerick opposed the motion. 


because it impiHed a censure on the Go. 
yemment ; but confessed hUs concurrcncv 
bf most of the views of the mover. 1 .ord 
King and the Duke of Leinster support- 
ed the motion. The Marquis of Lans- 
down also supported it, examining in de- 
tail the measures for which Mini!!.iei£> 
claimed credit, but for which, he main, 
tained, that they were entitled to littltj 
praise. The Earl of Liverpool, at>oni(. 
length, defended the conduct of Govern- 
ment. The Earl of Carnarvon urged 
the necessity of enquiry. I'he House then 
divided, when the numbers were — hor 
the original motion 59 — For the previous 
question 105— Majority ib‘. 

June 20. — The Silk Manufacturers' 
Bill W'as read a second time, and refer- 
red to a committee at the joint request, 
as was stated by Lord Bexley, of tlie par- 
ties supposed to have adverse interests in 
the measure which the bill is intended to 
repeal: 

J7ine 23.— The Marriage l«'i\\» Conso- 
lidation Bill gave rise to a short conver- 
sation, in which the Earl of Westin(»rljind 
objected to the clause of the bill which 
denounces the forfeiture of the property 
of minors clandestinely marrying, as pla- 
cing too much {>ow'er in the hands of a 
single judge, without the intervention of 
a jury. The Ea/i of Liverixjol defended 
the clause, which was ultimately agreed 
to. 

20— The Earl of Liverpool, in laying 
a bill on the table of the House of I .ords 
for the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into the mode of the administra- 
tion of the law of Scotland, took occasion 
to ca^lain the plan w^hich he thought 
would be^ for the present, the best calcu- 
lated to lighten the number of api^cals 
before the House, and to enable the 
Lord Chancdlmr to bestow more of his 
attention upon his own Court. That 
plan is, to increase the number of judicial 
days in the House of Lords from three to 
five, to enforce the attendance/if Peers in 
rotation, and to appoint a Prolocutor to 
preside in the absence of the Chancellor. 

House of Commons. — June 2. — Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge withdrew his nqtke 
of a motion on the subject of Agricultural 
Distress, which stood for Thursday next. 
The Honourable Baronet frankly explain- 
ed, that, in withdrawing his notice, he 
acted under the conviction that a great 
alleviation of the distresses of the agri- 
cultural interest has been already eifect- 
ed ; and that the complete restoration of 
that interest may be exiiected, from the 
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^I'neral pros|)erity of all classes of the na* 
lion. 

Miter u brief, but sharp debate^ upon 
the order of proceedings. Lord ArchibiUd 
tlamilton moved a scries of Resolutions 
upon the subject of tlic Scotch system of 
Itepresentution. liis Lordship introduced 
hi> motion by a long speech, in u liich he 
detailed minutely the proceedings at a 
Scotch county election, illustrating his 
fictail by a reference tt» his outi canvass 
and election. His l.ordship explained, 
ihnt the county elective franchise, in 
Scotland, attaches to certain degrees in 
the SCI ICS of subinfeudation of lands; and 
jit'ither to the ]X>8sessiun of u pro|icrty in 
the lands, nor to a residence upon them ; 
a penny annually, arising out of the £leo 
tor's intercbt, or Jiar, us it is called, be- 
ing .1 sultlcicnt qualification, and resi- 
dcnri' being wholly disregarded. The 
principle of representation in Scotland 
was therefore, he said, diametrically op- 
posed to the principles of the English 
ConstitntMni, which regarded property 
and ]iti|)ulation as the only titles to rc- 
jirescntatjon. The whole number of the 
constituents of County Representatives in 
Scotland he rated, upon the authority of a 
return presented to Parliament, at 2,2B9, 
or one in si>c hundred uiul twenty-iive of 
the population of counties. His Lord* 
ship then went into an examination of the 
system of borough representations in Scot- 
land. The elections in boroughs were, he 
said, to the population in the pruixirtion 
of one in seven thousiind. He asked 
w'hether this wTis a system of representa- 
tion which any one would propose to es- 
tablisii, and cited several particular pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish Parliament bc- 
the Union, to show that a reform such 
.IS he proposed had always been in con- 
icniplation with the Scottish nutipn. Sir 
t'Cioge Clerk submitted tl|at the pfopos- 
( (I cliaijgc w'ould render necessary a total 
•dll ration in the system of Scottish te- 
j lit res. lie defended the present hysteni of 
n‘ presentation as the licst suited to the 
rondition of Scotland. Mr Kennedy sup. 
ported the motion. Mr 'J’wiss opposed 
it. Sir J. Macintosh, in a speech of some 
length, contrasted the Scotch with the 
l'.lngUsh system of representation. Lord 
Jlinning appealed to the silence of the 
Scottish people as an indisputable proof 
ol the satisfifiction given by the present 
sv'iicm of representation. Mr J. P, 
Grant supported the motion. The Lord 
Advocate treated the iiractical suggestions 
in the Resolutions as perfectly ]m{iossihlc. 
Lord Milton and Lord Glenorchy eu{). 
ported the motion, which, on a c{i\ision, 
was rejected by a majority of l.!»2 to 117. 

Lord Craiiborne moved the second 
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rending of the Bill for legalising the sjile 
or Game under certain rt^gulations. Sir 
.Tohn Shelly moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time on the 
Ist of September. The original motion 
was suptNirted by Mr Peel, Mr Po} nt/, 
Mr W. Feel, Mr S. Wortley, and Sir T, 
Acland; and the amendment by Lord 
Deerhurst, Mr Whitbread, and Mr 
Brougham. On a division, the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 82 
to 62. 

Jf/jic S — Mr Aliercromby recalled the 
attention of the House to the case of Wil- 
liam Murray Borthwick, to which the 
decided conduct of Messrs. Hope and 
Menzics gave so much interest towards 
the close of the last Session. Our readers 
ivill remember, that Borthwick had been 
joined in partnership with a person named 
Alexander, in the proprietorship of the 
Clydesdale Journal; that after a dissolu- 
tion of partnership, (under pretence of 
some unliquidated deM said to he due by 
Alexander.) he abruptly entered Alex- 
ander's oiiice, broke ojicn his desk, and 
carried oft' his papers, one of wldch was 
unfortunately a manuscript of Sir Alex- 
ander Bosw'eU's ; nhe exhibition of which 
by Borthwick to Mr Stuart led to a duel 
between Sir Alexander and that gentle- 
man, in which the former fell ; that for 
this robbery Borthwick was prosecuted by 
the Deputy Advocate, Mr Hope, and that 
prosecution being abandoned, that he w'as 
subsequently prosecuted, accorrling to a 
permission of the Scotch law', at the suit 
of Alexander. The gravamen of the 
charge alleged by Mr Abcrcromhy against 
the Lord Advocate w.xs, that Borthw'iok 
w'as persecuted as a political op)>oneht, 
and that the prosceution against him was 
managed so as to prejudice Mr Stuart 
upon bis trial for the murder of Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell. In conclusion, he moved 
a resolution, declaring that the proceedings 
against Borthwick w’^ere unjtist and op- 
pressive. The Lord Advocate defended 
himself and his deputy, by shewing that 
there were ample grounds for tlie prose- 
cution of Boilliwick ; and that all the 
proceedings against him had been |trictly 
legal and regular. Mr J. P. Grant and 
Mr Kennedy supported the motion, which 
w’ns opposed by Lord Binning and Mr 
Drummond ; and, on a Division, it was 
rejected 102 to 96. 

June 4.— Mr Williams brought for- 
w'ard a motion upon the subject of the 
delays, expenses, and risk, to w'hich suitors 
in equity are at present cxjioscd. He 
rendered a tribute of applause* to the trans- 
cendent talents and uncciualled learning 
of the I..ord riianccllor, but lamented his 
reluctance to decide without a degree of 
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dcmonitration rarely attainable in que$- 
tiona of mixed law, and fact, and morale. 
He denied that Uffr aatahlishiucnt of the 
Vice Chancellor's Goart had aflbrded ai;iy 
relief to auttom in equity ; aflirming, on, 
the othair hand, that it had only served to 
overwhehn die Goort of Cbancery with a 
multitude of appeak. Of the Rolls Court, 
he said that ita business had declined to 
a lbUtth or a tenth since the resignation 
of Sir Wm. Ctrant, to whom he paid a 
handaoine compliment for having retired 
from the Bench while in the vigorous 
possession of hisfaculties, and Ixiforc their 
decay could tend to injure the public. 
I'he Equity Bench in the Exchequer, 
during the protracted indisposition of Uie 
Chief Baron, had been occupied by Mr 
Banm Graham, a Magistrate eighty-one 
years old; or Mr Baron Garrow, who 
had never obtained any practice in a Court 
of Equity.— Mr Williams proceeded to 
illustrate the subject, 1^ citing a number 
f)f instances of the delay and expcncc of 
equity proceedings. He concluded by 
moving, that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the increase of 
business in the Court of Chancery, and in 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, and the cause thereof.'* 

The A ttomey-General opposed the mo- 
tion, and entc^ into a long detailed 
statement of the quantity of business dis- 
posed of by the different Courts of Equity. 
Mr M. A. Taylor and Mr Denman sup- 
ported the motion ; and, after some con- 
versation, and two or three divisions, the 
farther discussion of the subject was ad- 
journed, upon an express deolaration 
from Mr Ross, that the Lord Chancellor 
was desirous that it should undergo the 
most complete investigation. 

June 5.— The discussion of Mr Wil- 
liams's motion was resumed.— Mr Den- 
man supported the motion in a speech of 
great length, in which be charged the 
Lord Chancellor udth having pronounced 
a surreptitious decree in the case of 
^ Horwood and Ware,” impugned the 
justice of his LordshipV decision with re- 
spect to literary propeT^y||ldvertcd to his 
reftisal to grant a Comnmiion of Lunacy, 
in Loill Portsmouth's cose, eight years 
ajp>, and contrasted his scrupulous hesita- 
tion in court, with the proinpUtude with 
whicli, in the Cabinet, lie decided against 
the late Queen. Mr Courtenay entered 
into a detailed examination of the cases 
alluded to by Mr Williams, and by the 
last speakOT, in order to shew that the 
charges of unnecessary delay ^ founded 
upon these coses, uas groundless. Mr 
Ahercronihy supi^ortcd the inotiou ; he 
ailinitted the great merits of the Lord 
Cliaru’cllor, but ajipcalcd to the unarijinous 


opinion of the public Rs to the injurious 
hardiness of his decisions. He complain- 
/ 9 d, 0 f it as a «ievance^,th|t no original 
ara totertiiindd before the 
Chanceiior, but that, before enjoy. 
Jag the benedt of his talents and learn, 
log, suitors must go through the ordeal 
of the Vice-CliBnuellor's Court Mr Wc- 
iherell defended the Court of Chancer)’ in 
a long and very able speech : he com- 
plained that the Honourable Memberp 
who had iitomotod the discussion had 
taken their farts from the office of a person 
notoriously itiffueneed by malevolent feel- 
ings. He mentioned that, in the course 
of twenty- two years, but one of the Lord 
Chancellor's decrees had been reversed ; 
and asked, whciher it were not better 
to have a judge who decided with deli- 
beration and uniform justice, than one 
who would, in the same lime, decide twice 
as many cases, and but half of them pro- 
perly. Mr Scarlet observed, that the cpics- 
tion had hitherto been disrussed only by 
law'yers. Some laymen, lu- thought, who 
hod had personal cxj^xiriencc of an Equity 
suit, would have treated the subject more 
fairly. In conclusion, he protci ted against 
any bill, upon the proceedings ol the Court 
of Chancery, being brought in by the So- 
licitor General, at the close of the session, 
after the lawyers shall have left town, as 
had been that gentleman’s practice for the 
last three or fol r years. Mr Brougham 
arraigned the (’ourt of Chancery at great 
length. He projwscd, as the most just 
and irresistible evidence of the injuries 
which it inflicted, an exhibition of the 
crowds of living spectres wdio were its 
victims. He cited the opinions of some 
of the greatest oniamentN of the law, 
who had left their senliments recorded in 
writing, ^^at the Court of Chancer v 
a grettt'pnhilic grievance. Such, he said, 
were e^fpeptea, that no lawyer would 
advise a dleot to venture into it for IMOd, 
however seca^teof a decree. The Sobci- 
tor-Generol opfKiscd the motion, wliich, 
he siiid, after the speeches of the Hon. 
Mover, Air Deuman, and Mr Broughuin, 
would be nothing less than a vote of cen- 
sure ujKin the I .ord Chancellor. Mr ( '.in- 
ning also op^KiMcd the motion ; he assert- 
ed that the arrears in the Court of Chan- 
cery are by no means so numerous as 
generally supjiosed. Mr Williams replied, 
and on a division, the motion was rejected 
by a majority of 174 to 8.5. 

Jitut: (). — Mr lluskisson moved the 
committal of the Ucciprocily Duties 
Bill. The Right Hon. Gentleman ex- 
plained, that the principle of the pro|w.scd 
mcasurl' was, to reduce the import du- 
ties n|ioii goods brought by vessels be- 
longing in States which should treut Bn* 
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fi«h fihippitij; uiih a reciprocal indul« 
genre; to grant the same bountiea to 
such vcsBsby and to treSt them Itt aU 
oilier re^tfa as fhvoij^f &8 
<►!' thia country. 

umples to show that tilS {^bbibitmiiy^ 
tein, designed for the benefit of UnttLih 
ciiinmcrce and the shipping interest^ had 
really operated to the injury of both.— 
There were, he said, ta‘u ways of pro- 
tecting commerce; one by restrictions, 
M-hich had Iioen tried, and found to be- 
come inefTectual, as the jtradeof the world 
e\|>anded ; the other, by extending an 
universal freedom of trade, which would 
net ebbunly give the advantages to that 
i-ountry abich possessed the greatest 
commercial ca}ial)ilities. And, in con- 
(Jiision, strongly pressed the superiority 
niiich Kngland must derive from the 
einancipation of trade in every part of 
the world. Mr Kllice professed his con- 
currence in Mr Huski.sson*s views, but 
argued, that as the measure was, in re- 
spec t to favour, to place the English bhii>- 
ping on n level w'ith the vessels of every 
otlier nation, it would be also necessary 
to icdncc the taxes upon all articles at 
iiiaritinie consumption, to perfiect the 
ccpiality. Mr Sykes suggested the ne- 
cessity of some delay, in order to obtain 
the o])inion of the shipping interest. Mr 
WalUice, Mr Ricardo, Mr Marryat, Sir 
1. Coflin, and Mir C. Grant, supported 
the motion, whicli was opposed by Mr 
Robertson. Mr T. Wilson approved of 
the measure, on the understanding that 
(Government w'uuld remove the duties on 
articles of maritime consumption. The rc- 
|x>rt was ordered to lie read on Monday. 

Mr Goulburn then moved the com- 
mittal of the Commutation of Tithes 
Bill. Messrs Dennis and D. Browne 
objected to the assessment of the agist- 
ment tithe, which. th6 Bill proposed to 
revive. Mr Abercvdmby, though he 
'thought the BUI in some resects ob- 
jectionable, wished ft to go to a Com- 
mittee. Messrs Wcthcrcll and Rankes 
objected to the measure, os an infringe- 
ment of the vested rights of the church. 
The clause for estimating the value of 
church livingb, by an average of the last 
seven years, was carried, after an attempt 
by Messrs Bice, Browne, Grey Bennct, 
and Sir J. Newport, to fix the estimate 
at an aver.ige of three years. Ufsin the 
pmposition of the “ compulsory clause,” 
Colonel Bany moved that it should he 
omitted altogether ; hut uimii a sugges- 
tion by Mr Peel, he withdrew his Oppo- 
sition. The clause was then put, with 
some verbal amendineni> by Mr S. Bice, 
and, after a short ccmvcr-viiinn, rejected 
h> a majority of bl- to 39. 


Jt/ncH. — Mr Hnskissnn movIPffib or- 
der of the day for the receiving the report 
on the Spitaliields 8ilk- weavers* BHl. Mr 
Buittalir!fnove(4 as an amendment, to re- 
fer the Bill to a Special Coininiltce. Mr 
Ellice supported the amendment, as did 
also Mr P. Moore, who said that the 
measure proposed would effect the ruin 
of the City whicb^he represented. Colonel 
Wood, Mr T. Wilaon, Mr Bright, anil 
Mr Mansfield, all urged the necessity of 
some inquiry before passing the Bill. 
Messrs Brougham and W» Smith, and 
Sir J. Macintosh, expressed themselves 
favourable to the measuret but thought 
that a little delay might be advantageous, 
in order to reconcile the weavers to It. Mr 
Ricardo, Mr Hume, and Mt Philips, sup- 
ported the original motion, and Mr 
Grant objected to the ap^xiintment of u 
Special Committee, as likely to prevent 
the iXLssing of the Bill in this or the en- 
suing session. On a division, the amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of GS 
to 60. 

On the motion for a Committee itf 
Supply, Mr Creevy brought forward a 
motion on the 44 per cent. Leeward I blauds 
duty. The Iton. Member expatiated at 
length upon the unequal and oppressive 
operation of this tax, which, he said, was 
felt with {leculiar severity in the present 
embarrassed state of West India ptoiK-rty , 
and ivas wrung from the planters to sup- 
port a lavish x>en8ioii-IiBt. He proceeded 
to enumerate, among the pensioners upon 
this list, the Princess of Hesse Homberg, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Fitacla- 
rcnce family, and Mr Canning’s sisters ; 
and complained, that in consequence of 
the inadequacy of this fund, produced by 
the distress in the West Indl^ the droits 
of Admiralty had been largely drawn 
upon, to make good the pensioii-list* In 
conclusion, he moved h resolution em- 
bodying the leading topics of his siicech. 
Mr Canning defended tlie right of the 
Crown to dispose of the 44 per cent du- 
ties at its pleasure, by' stating, tliat this 
right had been recognised in Mr Burke's 
plan of economical reform ; and with re- 
spect to the allusion to hts own family, he 
observed, that the pension of £.500 n- 
yeor granted to his sisters had been, in 
the first instance, bestowed upon himself, 
upon his retirement from the office of 
Secretniy of State, the uniform pracliee 
having been previously to grant to f)cr!inns 
retiring from the office he held i.M?00 
per annum. For the sacrifice he had mode 
in accepting but the reduced pension, he 
had,‘ he said, been highly complimented : 
and he felt that he had a right to 
It to those who had a right to look to him 
for iiipport. Mr Hume and Mr Biowgham 
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V Mr Creevy’s motion, which, 
however, on a division, was rejected by a 
majority of 103 to !i7* 

Mr Hume then called the attention of 
the House to the account of the Corona* 
tion expenses |«r-4hose expenses had l^cn 
estimated I 7 : d^M^te Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tft'XlOO,aOO, and had, in 
fact, exceeded £.238, (KK)* Among other 
items to wl^h the Hon. Member object- 
ed, there was £.24,000 for Hoyal Robes, 
besides £. 0,000 per annum for the hire 
of a Grown. After animadverting u]K>n 
various other items, Mr Hume com- 
plained, that the Ijalance lictw'cen the es- 
timated and the actual expenses of the 
Coronation had been supplied by an un- 
constitutional misapplication of the French 
indemnity, and proposed a Resolution, 
condemning the excessive scale of expen- 
diture of the Coronation, and the misap- 
plication of the French indemnity. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured 
to excuse the excess of the expenditure 
at the Coronation above tlie ^matc, on 
the ground tba^fhch inacem^es arc uii- 
avoidablei and that the French 

indemnity WW ,|<fcperly applied to meet 
the ;lSeiidency. ^ discussion of some 
len^h followed; ia the course of which 
Mr Brougham, who supjjorted the reso- 
lutions, professed to think the expendi- 
ture of £.24i,000in robes perfectly shock- 
ing ; and complainietd of the inconvenience 
which the exclusion of I he Courts of Law 
ftom Westminster Hall had ocensioned 
to the lawyers. Mr Hume’s .Resolution 
was rejected by 1 10 to 65. 

A long conversation then ensued on the 
third branch of the Civil List, when Mr 
Hume proposed to reduce the allowance 
to Ambassadors from £.160,000 to 
£.107,000. The motion was rejected by 
70 to 16. 
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Convention pf Royal j9»fg7ir.— This 
convention held its annual sittings in Edin- 
burgh on the 8 th, 9 th, and lOtli instant. 
No business of much public im{)oitance 
occupied the attention of the meetings, 
and the discussions were, in consequence, 
short, and uninteresting. £.400 were vo- 
ted to the town of Dumfries, to assist it in 
forming a new quay on the river Nith.— 
This vote met with opposition from the 
dtiOB of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Al)erdeen, 
Dundee, and some other burghs, but was 
supported by all the smaller burghs, and 
carried by a division of 26 to 3 2 . ;& 100 , 
remaining of a former vote, to assist the 
city of St Andrew’s, w'os also ordered to 
be paid. 

Melancholy Catastroplie. — Seventeen 
Persons D/’Owned*-*>Sunday Evening, 
(13th instant,) as port of a congregation 
-was returning from a religious meeting 
at Foxhole, near Swansea, between twenty 
and thirty persons crowded into a small 
lK)at, which w^as used for conveying over 
workmen, when, melancholy to relate, 
she ui^sct, and the whole were precipita- 
ted into the w'ater : owing to the heavy 
fresh, they were quickly carried dowm the 
stream, and it is reported about seventeen 
lives were lost. Among the sufferers w'as 
a young woman who was to have been 
married on the following Monday; hw 
f jntdhded husband, of the name of Owens, 
aupported'hcr for some lime, att 6 m]>ting 
to swim, but finding himself exhausted, 
be dcsSr^ her to hold by his clothes, hut 
ill tiic inotnont of xOiiftnig her position, 


she sunk to rise no more. Two of t he 
l)odies were picked up outside the pier. — 
The towm was of course in a state of 
great consternation, from inquiries by re- 
latives of the deceased.— G(i;:eit€. 

20.— J5wrw#’« Monument at Ayr.^ 
A monument lias now^ been erected at 
Ayr, to perpetuate the memory of Robert 
Burns. In form, it may be described as 
a replication of the Athenian monument 
of Lysicretes, which we believe the ar- 
chitect select^ as his model, ft bears a 
considerable resemblance also to the beau- 
tiful little temple attached to the church 
San Pietro in Mantorio at Rome. The 
edifice consists of a triangular basement, 
(representative of the three great divisions 
of Ayrshire, Kyle« Carrick, and Cunning- 
hame,) upon which rises a circular peris- 
tyle supporting a' cupola. The pillars, 
which arc nine in number, and entabla- 
ture, are of the Corinthian order. They 
arc designed, wc lK!lie\ e, from the three 
remaining columns of the Comitium, 
(sometimes erroneously called the Tern- 
pie of Jupiter Stator) in the Forum at 
Rome, and executed in the chastest man- 
ner ; certain ornaments, f)f truly Grei'fan 
elegance, surmount the copula, and serve 
as u pedestal to the tri[)od. The inte- 
rior of the basement of the monument 
gives a circular chamber sixteen feet in 
height, niui of a corresponding diameter. 
From this chamber, which is of the Do- 
ric Order, a fiiglil of stairs conducts to 
the gallery above. I'be whole edifice is 
conceived and executed in a style purely 
clasbical. 
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menis, cV* 


Tho following is the inscription placed 
on the tripod . 

I'l e First Stone of this Monument, 
l^nsoted by Public SulMCnntlon 
la Honour of the 

ROUERT WfiNl^ 

riu’ lute Sir Alex. 

I L'lidf I » exertions piinctpiilly (he SttlMedp- 
tuiii \vus eoiinneneeil and-wtied through) 

On tlieLV>tti day of Jtonuiay IBSO; 

AND 

On the 4th of July 16S5. 

I'liis Ntiucturc being Mmplutcd, 

THIS T111P0I1 
Was fixed ujion its smnnut. 

In i»n*setiee of a niuncrouii assL'inblage 
Of Fri'Cinasons and Subscribers, 

( I Ic'.ided anil addressed on the tyxiition by WiUuun 
Fullarton, Esq. of .Skcldon.) 

'1‘hoiiias Hamilton, Esq. jiin. Architect 
.John ('oniiel. Jill). Builder and t,'oiitractor. 

'riu; situation of the building is cx- 
tri’iiul} well chosen. It is in the centre 
ot those s('ciK‘s which the jKiet has so 
tiftcii tlescribcd ; and if foimerly the spot 
Itself excited recollections of the most 
pleasing kind in tlic minds of the bard*s 
admirers, how much more interesting-— 
how niudi more intense, must he the 
local assofi.itions of feelings now called 
up, when, in addition to that classic 
ground, wo now contemplate the proud 
pile winch has been raised to perpetuate 
the memory of Robert Burns ! 

77/6* Cnrmiai ion, ^0\{r readers will re- 
collect the circurnstiincc of the trial of 
right which took place lieforc the Privy 
('oiincil some time ago the parties lieing, 
the claimant Archibald, Lord Douglas of 
Douglas ; the opposer of that claim, which 
was “ to cany the Crow'ii of Scotland Iw- 
fore the King in all processions in Scot- 


\Vai laid w ' 

IluawcU Auchinledb Bart 


land,** being the Dtike of MaihiKSril' aAd 
Brandon. The most lionourahle Ctiiii* 
inissioners presented their reixut to the 
King in;€ouncil, on the Hth inst. That 
was read at the Court at Carlton (Icnisc 
on the Ititli inst, w hen his Majesty hav. 
ing been pleased to tuke the same into 
consideration, was pleased, by und with 
the advice of his Privy Council, to ap- 
prove thereof* After detailing the 
tition of Lord Douglas, and the memo- 
rial of the Duke of Uamilton and Bran- 
don, the report so confirmed declares, 
that their Lordships reported to bis Ma- 
jesty that the privilege expressed in the 
several charters jiroduced extended only 
to carrying the crown of the ancient king- 
dom of Scotland in Parliament ; and that 
therefore, supposing the privileges so 
granted can be considered as existing, the 
claim of the Lord Douglas to an heritable 
right to carry such crown in the late pro- 
cession ftom the palace of Holyrood to 
the Castle of Edinburgh, does not appear 
to them to have been made out, the bear- 
ing of such crown in such procession not 
being a bearing in Parliament ; and tliat, 
therefore, it rested with his Majesty to 
appoint such person as his Majesty might 
think fit to perform that ceremony ; but 
the claim of the Lord Douglas of the of- 
fice of carrying such crown being a claim 
of an heritable right, their Lordships are 
of opinion, that the same may Imj discuss- 
ed and decided ujion in a Court of Law , 
as other claims of heritable offices have 
been discussed and decided. This, there- 
fore, his Majesty has been graciously 
plea.sed to approve of. 


APPOINTMENTS, PIlOMOfflONS, &c. 


I. ecclesiastical. 

July ?. MrDaviil Ilainine* cir^iuxl Anistant 
III the Uev. Mr Monmefl'orAnnaii. 

.j. 'I'lie Rev. Mr CainpbsU Was iulinitted Minl- 
i>tor of Croy, in uresenos Of a vary respectable 
(‘u)i>!ref;ation. lliere was happily nn occasion 
for the interference of the Sherilf, or hi» olfleers, 
who atU'iidcd, no interruption liaviiig been oftbr- 
rtl to the solemn services of the day. 

Hm Majesty lias presented the Rev. Duncan 
M't'aig to the Church and Parish of Dig, in the 
l*rehbytery of Long Island, and County of Roas, 
\uid by the dcatli of the Rev. Hugh Munro. 

lii. The Trustee®, of the late Visaiunt Keith 
have presented the Re\. Aialrew Uullix’k, A.M, 
Minister of Alva, to the I'hurch and Pan'll! of 
Tullialkin, vacant by the death of the Rev. Gi'orge 
.Skene Keitli, 1). D. 

lb'. '1 lie King has been pleased to apiioint the 
Rev. John M*Rae to the Church and Parish of 
CflctishicM, in the 1‘resbytery of Garkx'k and 
eoiinly of lloas, \acaiil the death of the Rev. 
John M'Hac. 

17- The Tnistees of the late Viscount Keith 
have presented Mr Andrew Bethunc Dunean, to 
the charge in the Chiireh and Parish of Culross, 
vacant by thedeatli of the Rev. Walter Macalpinc. 

11. MILITARY. 

M^jor Aubrey, It. p. liutep. Lt. Col. in the Army 
’ 1 Jan. 17:W- 

('apt. Cane, G5 F* MaJ.in the Army 12 Aug. ISPt. 


Capt Grant, Royal Art Major in (he Army 

It! .fuly ISfl. 

-■■■— Coffin, Royal Art Major in the Army dfx 
— — WUford, iCoyal Art Major in (he Army dta 

1 LifeC. 'Capt H. Earl of Uxbridge, Major liy 

purch, vice Oakea, prom. 17 June 
Lieut Newburgh, Cant, by purch. do. 
Comet and SubULieut Sydney, Lieut. 

by purch. d«»> 

II. Every, Cor. and Sub.-Lt b\ pur. do. 

2 Lieut and A<y. Sraitli, (’apt. by purch. 

vice Viscount Barnard, imira. 2 (Jey- 
lon lU^. H July 

Ens. nallas, from 71 F. Comet and ffub. 
Lieut byuurdi. vice Lord MuncasU-r, 
ret 24 June 

2 Dr. Gds. W. D. Davies, Comet by purch. vivo 

Baird, IS F. 3 July 

7 Ens. [.awrenee, from h. p.M F. Payin. 

vice Perry, h. p. 25 Dr. 19 June 

3 Dr. Capt Sitwell, Maj. vice Hutehias, dead 

10 July 

Lieut. Manfiill, Capt do. 

Midi. Jas. Rot). Dillon Idainiing the 
title of Earl of Hoseoiiimoii) do. 

7 Comet Plnllipps. Lieut, hy purch. vice 

loinl Belfast, prom. ( ape ( 'orps 1 T do. 

8 Corni't Watlwn, Lieut by purdi. i uv 

llotiiMin. prom. I W. I. li. -’t June 
W. Lyon, Comet by pureh. IT J«I> 

9 Cornet lion. G. Vaughan. I.ieut. hv 

purdi' vice Knight, prom. di* 
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KnoMkom 65 JF. Comet by 
tnirdi. 17 July 1821. 

Comet Moore, from 16 Dr. Lieut by 
imrcii. vice Load F. Conyngham, 
uroin. do. 

Lieut. Stanhope^ Unit 4 e by 

purcli. vieu Batmiat* prmn. Caue 

Corps df}. 

O. K» wilipbtt Ens. and Licut. by purcli. 

Ent.<!|3M^n, late of 3G F. Ensi^i 
< liebt by puidu vice Montagu, prom. 

lU June 

Bt Ueut Col. WyBey. MaJ. by pureli. 

vice Beatty, ret lid do. 

Lieut. Healey. Capt by ]mrch. <lo. 

Hou. U. Litlucll, Lieut by purch. do. 

Ena. Utrdi, Lieut by purclu vice Moly- 
neux, pnnn. 9 Ceylon R. do. 

II. A. llaiikcy, Fnt.. by purcli. do. 

Kiib. Doyle, Adj. vi'.'c lioggup res. A&lj. 

only 17 July 

Lieai Cnttstb Cajitain by purch, vice 
Bertridge, ret 18 June 

Kns. Boitnwick, Lieut 1>y purch. do. 
K. Bayly, Kns. by purch. do 

Lieut \ 01 ke. Capt by purcli. 1 icc Glad- 
win, ret 10 July 

Capt Fleming, by purch. vice 
llewett, prom. 36 June 

Lieut AU:witrt. Ciapt by piuch. do. 

Kns. Butler. Lieut by purch. do. 

it F. Martin, Kna. by purdt do. 

Lieut DaJMolili, G^t by purch. vice 
Arbuthnot, prom. 3 July 

Kns. Mesiuter, Lieut by putdii. do. 

W. J. J. Irving. lEjon br ^rch. do. 

A. L. Maclcod, Ent vice N. L. Mac- 
leodtcuic. 13 Dec. 1822. 

Seri. Ma). Wallis, Quart Mast vice 
Wfllih. dead 1 Feb. 1823. 

Capt Rjuiuay, Major by punch, vice 
Stanhope, pruin. 3 July 

Lieut. Kea^i Capt by purch. do. 

Kiu>. Mair, from 68 F. Lieut, by purch. 

do. 

Lieut Weston, Adj. vice Wild, res. x\dj. 

only 2.) hept 1822. 

Cornet Baird, from 2 Dr. (ids. Lieut 
by purch. vice Uloomflcld, ret 

2 July 1823. 

Ens. Bouverio, ft 0111 86 F. J.icut by 
purch. vice Ckise, ret 3 da 

Lieut Gaynor, Capt by ]mrcli. vice 
Annesley* prom. 12 June 

Ens. Parke, Lieut by purch. do. 

St J. Dent, Ens. by purch. do. 

Quart Mast Srrj. Edgar, Quart Mast 
vice Robertson, li. p. ^ 26 do. 

Hon. S . Hawke, Ens. vice Mlox, 9 Dr. 

IT July 

Capt Algco, Maj. by purdi. vice Wynd- 
ham# iirom. 38 June 

Liept Harrison, Capt. by purch* 

3 July 

Ens. Tingling, from 76 F. Lieut by 
puFch. do. 

II. Smyth, Ens. by puieh. vice Mair, 

47 F. 10 do. 

this. Stewart, Lieut vioe Windsor, dead 

do. 

J. J. Hamilton, Ens. do. 

rapt JohiistoDO, fttnh h. p. 6 W. I. u. 

Pnym. vice ilmiL 17 do. 
Lonf Arthur Lennox, Ens. vice Dalla.s, 
2Life<ida. 24 June 

R. .shcpiierd, Ens. by tiurdi. lice Titi- 
«ng,fi7F. 10 July 

Bt Maj. Falconer, Maj. by purch. vii-e 
Uethune, ret 26 June 

Lieut Lmdsny, Capt. by pmcli. do* 
Ens. Price, l.ieut by purch. do. 

J. J. Hamilton, fins, by purch. do. 
II. llolyonkc, Ens. by )>urch. lice Ha- 
niiltun, canecUed 10 July 

A. W atsoi), Ells, vice Cieddes, dead 

17 do. 

luut. Iiigilby, Capt by purch. vice 
Bernard, senior, let ' do. 

Fiis. t'larke. Lieut by purch. do. 

C. Franklyn, Ens. by purch. tlo. 

E. Jekyll, Kns. by piireli. \ icc Bouwtie. 

48 K. 10 do. 
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Hif. Brig. 2d Lieut Woodford, 1st Lieut, viee 
Cochrane, dead 17 July 182X 

1 W. 1. IL Lieut: Robison, from 8 Dr. Capt by 
purch. vice Broke, iirom. Cawt'oriw 
19 June 

Sd eSMb Spenee, Lieut vuiejladean, dead 

^ lUJuly 

CeytiL lit jS^EVofton, Capt vice Blankin' 
bant 13 Dec. 1822. 

3(1 14ai^ll«yne, ist Lieut do. 

Taililbttr, 2d Lieut ITJuly ]8-'u. 
3 Lieht llw H. Molyiieux, ironi lu ]'. 

Capt by purch. vice Hunter, ret. 

9 May 

CapL H. Visomint Barnard, fiom 2 LiU- 
Oda, MM. by porch, vice Spaworth, 
ret 5 July 

Bt Liattt Col. O'M alley, from h. p. 
60 F. Mid. vice Broke, Perm. Assist. 
Quart Mast Gcii. do. 

Capt. Hon. 7'. S. Bathurst, from 1 F. 
Gds. MaJ. by purch. vici- O’Malley, 
iirom. 17 do. 

J. W. Dalgety, from U. Mil. I'oI.Eiiv. 
vice Watt, dead 20flum' 

3 R. V.Bn. Capt Martin, from h. p. 82 F. ( apt. 

vice Vourig. ret list 5 July 

ITnattojchi'd. 

Bt Licut Col. StBnhojM*, from 47 F. l.ieut. Col, 
of Inf. by puruli. vice Col. Waller, llo\:U Art 
ret 26 June 1823. 

Major llewett, Rom 22 F. Licut Col. of Infantry, 
by purch. vice laeut. Col. .Scott, Royal Art 
ret <lo. 

Wyndham, from 67 F. Lii-iiL < ol. of liiL 

by purch. vice Lieut Col. Owen. Royal Art. 
ret do, 

Dt Lieut Col. O'Malley, from Cape C(»rj»s, Licut 
Col. of Inf. by purdi. vice laeut Col. Li.ike, 
Royal Art ret IT July 

Capt. Arburthnot, from 28 F. Major ul lid. by 
purch. vice Licut. Col. F. Power, Royal Alt. 
ret 3 do. 

Licut Lord Fra. Conyngliam, Irom 17 Dr. ('apt. 
by pinch, vice Bt. Hon. H. Ganhier, 
UoialArt. tcL do. 

Lieut, knight, from 9 Dr. Capt. by purcli. vice 
Bt. .Maj. Ligld, lA.yal Artret 17 July 

Sfajfi 

Colonel Marlay, Perm. Assist Quart Mast Gen. 
Dep. Quart Mast Gen, East fti^es, vipe Stan- 
hope, res. , ' 3 do. 

Bt. Lieut Cot Riddel, Perm. Airi^’ Quart Mast 
Gen. and Lieut Col. vice M^uy do. 

— Wane, from h. p. S?5 Dr. Perm. 

Assist Quart Mast <^|i||ia Major, vice Kid. 
“dell do. 

Major Broke, iRom Cape Cotpa, Perm. Assist. 
Quart Mast Gen. and Major, vice Lieut, ('ol. 
vWe.h.]i.60F. 4 do. 

CommUtary D^rtmcnU^Hospilal Staff, 

Commissary Clerk, C. Borrett, Dep. Assist, ('om. 

Gen. 25 Nov. i822. 

Stair .Surg. Clarke, Physician, vice O'Leary, dead 

3 July 

Ab:*i.st Surg. I'eevun, from 54 F. Assist .Surg. vice 
Twining, East Indies 2.^ June 

— ■ — - V\ ycr, from h. p. 81 F. Assist burg. 

do. 

■ - ■ FinliW'son, from 8 Dr. Supem. Ashist. 

Surg. Ill East Indies, v ice J. ( 'junpbi‘11, .tU F. 

19 do. 

J. t'ouug. Hasp. Assist vice Donaldson, dead do. 

Ordnance Department — Jioi/al Arllllcty, 

Maj. and Bt Licut Cul. Can, J.ieut. Col. vice 
W aller, ret 26 June 1823. 

Major Payne, Lieut. Col. v lec Scott, ret do. 

■ Forster, Lieut. Col. v lec Owen, ret do. 

Capt. and Bt. Mi^or ^'ounghusband, Major vice 

Cary, do. 

Crawford, Major vice Payne, 

do. 

Capt. and Bt. Lieut ("oh Sir A. Dickson, K.C.B, 
& K.C.H. Major vice Forster do. 

Bull* Maj. vice F* Power, 
ret 3 July 



1 AfiruilP Afimintmtnti, S(r. 


Onimnrf* Dcpaii incut. -^Iloyal A/tillery. 

(. .iplt anil nt Major rolKn, fruin h. p. Capt vioe 

vviunutbiuhciiK] ^0 June 


< 


— i'f>rrianno. ild'CWpt 4ti. 

Mainwnnng, 2 d Cm 4 o. 

. ^ i).i)/oll> from li> p> 111 Lieut eki Sh»r- 

pill, lu p. 1 July 

M ist. from h. p. t^nrt Mast 
I lllot, U’t. ‘J'iJlllli. 

Jfot/al FsHglneeri, 

l‘t Lif ul> DolderOf from h.p. lit Lieut, vice Klton, 
dtwl , 2.» May 1W3. 

.M Lieut, torbc'), 1st LieiiU <tu. 


— ^ Wilfozdf from h* & Oapb 
vice t'rawfflrt < do. 

.ipt (.icntlcy. from Ik ii. C'ap|* vkl DiMlIQIl do. 

Itji i:irtL from Ik ti. CBpL vMl BuBoJuly 

I I I,ioit Haynes* 2d (iatit SSJotae 


Fj c?iaujfi‘s. 


( oUnicl Marla), fiom Staff ('oip. with Col. laird 
(ireonock, l*crni. Assist guart Mast. (lUi. 
Licnit (Vil. JJrereton, fiom 49 K with Lirut Col. 

D.iiiii'll, liwp. Field Olllecr, lice. Dist. 

HtMn) •'miUi, fioin Ii F. with (’.apt Hamilton, 

( evloii llcf;. 

- Macdonald, from 1 T. with Bt Maj. Mit- 
ehidl, h. i>. dM F. 

1 apt. \\ nrrinatoii, fiom h Dr. nv. difl'. btlMceii .a 
rullpay Troop and ( onip. with (’apt (’art 
wiipnl, h. p. 7(3 F. 

— — Johnsuii. fiom M Di. rce. diff. with ( apt. 
(iun)d>i‘l’,h p. 1 1 F. 

— ( )i iiin iImi, from 61 F. icr. diff. with ( .ipt 
Wolff h i>. 

— — ri" ^tMii(»e, from (j(J F. with (’apt. Iloindl, 

‘J W 1. Iv. 


— — CiHipvi, from f’pylon liegt wilh (’apt. 
'l.ufi , 1 » p. ('cvUni lU'gU 

Lieut lile) , iioiii .1 Dr. Cds. rcc. diif. w ith Lieut. 
Mei ham, li. js l‘i Dr. 

ltdhbins, from 1 Dr. tec. difl. with Lieut 

llobinsoti, li. ft. S 111 . 

Itowe, from 7 > !'• J*’** <h*l‘ with J.»eut. 

Marsliall, h. u. 7 F. 

llurleigli, front Ho F. with Lieut, ‘xunmu t 
field, h. p. 2 C’eyloii Begli 

Nunn, from 7 F. tee. dtfll with (’oimi 

Alkin, h. II. IH Dr. 

Lii'ut aud Aiy. M'Keiizic, from (dl F. with Luut. 
and AdJ. Nowlan,h. p. Nos a Si-oti.a Fene. 

Fnslgn Ac Lieut Berkley, from ('oldst (itls. with 
Ensiffu Dent, 61 F. 

< oniPt MaomKtdo. from 8 Di. rcc. diff. with 
Cornet Mnlrt, n, n. 21 Dr. 

Sir T. W. White, Ut from 3 Dr. ree. diff. 

w ith Fhillippi* 10 Dr. 

r.n.,ign Kainsden, fraOd 77 F. witli 2 d Lieut Kel 
Irtt, llitle Brig. 

- ■ - Kiigland, from 5 F. with Ensign Derinz) , 


l\»ym. Darby, from 8 Dr. with Paym. Whitaker, 
h. p. 211 )r. 

B<mTKe,fiomi7 F* with Paym. Allsop, 

Jl F. t 


Hesignatiom and lleiircnunts. 

( olonel Waller, Uoval .\rt 
I lent. Col. Beatty. 7 F. 

-- -« — Seott, Royal Art- 

Owen, do. 

F. Power, do 

— — - Boger, ilo. 

‘ — — — IjOiike. do. 

Major SiKiwfiirth, ? rejlon Regt. 

liethiine, 78 F. 

lion. H. (lardtt t, Ro\.'i 1 \it. 

Light, do. 

('apt. Hertndge, 12 

— ■ (iLuiwin, 17 F. 

— — A. Bernanl, sen. ft 1 I'*. 

^ — Hunter, 2 Ceylon Reg. 

I lent. Close, IH F. 

— — Ukiont field do. 

Comet dcSub.-Licut. Loid Miinoaster, I d« (id . 
2d Lieut Ranken, Roy.iI Fiiguuvr-^. 

Rittigii I 111 me. 8.1 F. 

giiuri Mast Nourse, Wilt. Militia * 

FOL. Xlll, 


AppodnimmU CanciUe^ ' ^ 

Endgii N. ]« Maelcod, 12 F. 

- y' ■ Llamiltoii, 7H F. 

Umovcdfrom the Ser\ icr. 

Mi(jor Bristow, h. p. 38 F. 


Deatla. 


Geneml .Sir ( ’. Asgill, Bt G.C.11. 11 F* Lonilon 
23 July 

Lieut Cieii. W. Doylis MtoofOS F. 

Thu., bridge^ JCasMiidia Coinpan> 

Service. 

Major (^. .Sir Denis Pack, K.C.1). HI F. J i. la. 
(fov. Plymouth, Loiuloii Ji iio 

Hon. A. Senth‘ger, K.xst-liidia ( oni 

|iaiiyS Scnicp. 

■■ .. Morgan ut Crofton Hall, Kent. Jl do. 

1 olonel la>ft^^• CoUFt. (Jdk. do. 

OTuoIe, h. Ik 2 Iriib Brigade, Newton 

Ixidge, M pxford. 

Dccken, lu p. Foreign Vot Bit Obnahniek 

II Fell. 

Lieut Col. Hiitehim, .1 Dr. 2 .luly 

liainbtun, h. p. .1.1 Hmgin Ghanl, ne.ir 

Nagix)re 2(f .Ian. 

-■■■ I' Bioittyi late of 7 F. Wnidsor 2 July 
M^Jor Blanckcnbcrg. Coy Ion Regiment, Mipooti , 
Kandy 1 1 Dec. IK JV. 

— — Stewart, h, jk 06 F# 21 June l b J.i 

Capt Jenkins, 1 2 F. Sheeme&s 23 .fitly 

— HawUm, 14 F. Mecmt Bengal Hi .i.m. 
— Chumuin, h* p. 68 F. Liverpool i u ) imp 
•X — Hatnbone, Itp. lieut 20 i)r. Adjubmi to 

Brecon Militia, Brecon 28 May 

^ — Totteiiluun, h. p. luv ululs, lielssid 

10 March ' 

Janssen, h. n. 2 Hussars, Cterm. Li'g. Bor 

gudorff, near Hamburgh * ‘Jl May 

J tcut. Mflinwaring, 1 F. Tiiohinopoly, Mailrus 

10 Feb. 

Gourlay, h. p. 7 F. Kdinburgh 20 April 

— — Keiiweii, 17 F. Fort WiUiiim H Dcr. 18J2* 
— Laseelles, .>4 F. on to Europe from 

India IH'.M. 

— . . linston, 1ft F. Bcrhuiiiporo, Bengal ft 1‘eh. 
M.nsli, ft. Penang, ( oloinbo 

H Dct 1K22. 


' Windsor, ( * F. 

■ HriMikL, 7'> F. (’hftoii 13 July 1823 . 

— -■ T. (.ui^hraiic. Rifle Brig. 

— Klton, Royal F.ngineeni. 

MsMillan, ret libt. 4 Vet Bn. Prescott, 

Canada 30 .Fan. 

Hobson, ret. list, at IVllliam Henry, (Jiie* 

bee 13 Doe. 1 H 22 . 

— O'Sullivan, ret list. I Vet Bn. Budd, Hot 
laud «fe April 1823 . 

Pabner, h. p. 71 F. .Sierra Leone 7 May 

■ Dyme, h. p. . 1.1 F. on imssoge from Madras 

^ 2,^ April 

Witte, h. p. 2 llusb. (ier. Leg. Hanover, 

21 June 

■ ■ Sinelatr, Ross, A:c. Mil. 22 Aug. 

Ensign Oeddes, 83 F. Hatuapore, Ceylon .1 Jan. 
Martyn, h. p. 121 F. Newhaven, .SubfK‘\. 

^ .1 April 

Paymast Foa, 2 W. I. R< Sierra Leone 1 .i du 

Rose, h. p. 59 F. Dublin 19 March 

O’Meara, h. p. African Corps, Sierni 

Jjeonc 14 May 

Harrison, G<alway Militia 22 June 

Adjutant Brown, h. p. 06 F. 

guart. Ma»t Walsh, 4,4 F. ('olnmbo 31 J.in, 

. ■ Anderson, li. p. 22 Dr. Killerandin 

9 June 

— Logan, h. p. 1 Dr. (Ids. Dublin 

2 lrlo. 

Assist. ( om. r,on. William Lane, NewfoundLuid 

J May. 


Jifrdii'aL 

Dr. NiooU, Den. Inspee. Sierra I,eonc April 1823 . 
Di. O'Leary, imy '.uiaii, ble of Wight 27 June 
Dr. Siiitt, h. p. ’^iirgemi, 47 F. Amiagti 26 do* 
AssM. ^nig. \iMniaii, h. p. \ oik ftaii'^ Lungport 

10 Mareh 

Hosp. Asset. '^Kira I.<*()iii J 7 May. 

1 i 



' IlegiMUr^^^Meteorological^lK^ HAug, 

.. METEOROLOGICAL TABLe, 

Kept at Kditiburffh^ in the Okscrvalortj^ Caltontiilh 

N.D.*<-.TIic OliAcrvatious arc inailc every dajr» vfr fdiM o*dod( fonsncjon atul f«jur oVItick 
norm — The iMnnU Otaiwrvationi 9ft the aAemooO* tft thft ^nt aolumn, it, taken by tiu. lU'^^ u • 
Thcrmomelcr. 


§Hi 


Wind. Weather. 


18S3. iTbeft 


r> 7 l A.t3a} 
79»MaJ0 
.7081 A; fi 
8 [).S M .8 
«27 A. as 

. 7-1 \.r.o/ ‘ '”®* 

A.«l ,J01 A.fiTf 
M.49 w 

V.57 a«.9ft5X (iO f 

A.5!l .wa A-.-iTf ”"* 

A..'i 6 A. CO f ‘ 

M.45 .f;,7A M.^j 1 \ /iKitfi 

\. »K .710 A.fii ; ‘ ™®* 

M.1.1 •?./<» M.«.i i p. , 

'A. h(j ‘JH. «»<}<) A. 63 ' 

!M..W 

‘\.A7 a9.l()l A.63/ **"• 

.180 M.<« \ « 2 W 

A.«i .13. A. <»/“"• 
M.lHi .152M.6U\u^ 
A. 5 li -ai l \. 61 f 

M,43 .IWj M .08 PI,,. 

A. 56 .ia .5 A. 56 1 

M.4‘J *.I86M.51'| ew 
A. 40 .400 A. 55 


Morn, foggy. 
, midday hot. 
jKoren. suns, 
afteni. hhrH. 
frost morn, 
foren. sumh. 
Itain motii. 
day dull 
flam midday 
fair e\ «*n. 
SuiisliHus 
with Rhrs. 
DuU, void. 
| 8 hr». i.tin. 
Very warm, 
and dull. 
Koren. suns, 
dull aftern. 
Foren. warm 
oftem. 0 hry. j 
Dull, with i 
showeriu I 
Foren. fth. 
nftem. suiw. 
Rain mum. 
Bttnnh. aft 
Dull, with , 
flhowera. 
Heavy rain 
most of (lay. 
Foren. nun, 
afteiib f.ui. i 
Average of H. 


».5At>M.581 
JJtg A. S') j 
je.'i I 


je.'i I , 

.55f> A-6:jf J 

jia m ..'.8 t , 
.««A.<JW/ ' 

!I76’ W.(nj ^ ^ 
170 A. i.*;^ I I 
aw M.f.1 > , 

.. )K .'j.).j|a.(;7 f 

,. >8 f < 

1.17 .JOl'M.iUl 

.. 33 A. ) I > I 

LW ‘J‘)..38l) M.581 , 
.r,4\.57;i 
I.lL'i .iiyM.'.T) 

L. >] , )0 \. '.7 I i 

I.|(,‘, > 

. ‘ .l‘H \. ..6 > i 

.,Ui .'.lOA. »S| I 

1.41 .3S'» M.<.1 I 

,..58 ..3h'i \.h0| ' 

1.17 

,..57 -'■*8. V. 

I.1.5J ..7>0 M.l.l > 

,57 .18>A.3J)i 

l.l.i .5WM.i::{\ 


Wind. WoaUiiM ' 


Fair, bal 
dull, cold. 
Fair, hut 
'V- dull. 

^ Dull, with j 
^W. shi) tfc'israin/ 
Ham iniiatof 
Cble. ,|.iy. I 

'Foren. dull, 

” • ' .Itnwers aft. 

Veiy change. 

( bJe. with shrn. 

„ Ham fur the 
K- ld.iv. 

'Dull mom. 

, finish, day. 
IDiiII foien. 
Chic. riiii.ifleiM 

H.iiniiioiM I 
I blc. land alteiii. ' 
|)idl. I ur, I 
Cblc lain night. , 
Fmi,buttlui! 
SW. aiidwaiui 
Dull, with 
S\5 '-how.irikrain. 

i ou n. auiifi, 
W. t.iin .litem. 

loti II u.inn 
Cble. iM ih A%.l 


<un, 3 . 11.5 Inohch 


AliHKTTLTUllAL llEPORi'. 

Tiir depth of ruin, siiia' our la.st, amounts to six inclK^s and u-hulf. The mean 
temperature, lor the same jH'riod, is sometliiiig inure thfiii 5(» clepp-ees Fahrenheit ; and 
there has been oniji seven days of suiiRlunc, the rest being for the most part rainy or 
cloudy. Under such circunisicince.N, the crop has made very little progrees; and it is 
now but too certain that (he hanest will be lute; nor is the presetit hazy weather., 
and saturated state of the soil, at all favourable to the iilling and forming of the graiu. 
With the exception of wheat, the crop will be bulky. Oats are for the most ])art 
luxuriant, but very lute ; in some of the late di.stricts only yet in dower. Barley is 
also bulky and late, though in early situations a few fields begin to change colour. 
Beans have encreased in length, but few pods have been formed shice the comiiienec- 
inent of the rains, and thubc previously formed fill slowly. Pease will yield a \er> 
light return ; they arc for the most part in full flower, and few pods arc as yet formed. 
The straw has become blanched at the root, where the plants stand dose, vt'hieh w ill 
prevent their filling freely. In the Carsc of Gowrie, some wheat, with warm and 
clear weather, would come to the sickle liefore the end of the month ; but in late 
situations, it will not be ready till nearly the end of Se])teml)er. On low lnnd.s, the 
rust is prevalent ; and on high and light soils, smut is much more plentiful than 
usual. The ear is for the must port small ; and, from existing circumstances, a full 
average crop will not lie obtained. 

With regard to the general quality of the grain, it i.s yet loo early to jwonounce. 
Warm and drj weather would still do much in promoting a line sample ; but should 
the rain.5 coutimu* much longer, the eonswiuenre may be serious. I.ittle ha.s Ijeen 
lodged, notuiihstan.liiig of the frw{uoiuy of the rains, and apparent luxuriance ol 
some parts of the crop ; but this lias been prevented |>anly by the firmness of stem, 
produced under tlu* dry weather in the early jwirt of summer, and partly by the fre- 
quent loud iods w hich have followed heavy showers. Turnips and potatoes do not 
make tluit progress w Inch they would have made under the same temperature witli 
less moisture. Clearing fallows is almost impracticable ; and we observe much dung 
laid out for phm ing down where the ground is by no means in proper condition. 

The present unfaiourahlc appeuiance has os yet made little alteration in the com 
market, s^ieculators., hew over, liegiii to eiupiire after wheat, which is now getting 
: into few hands. ILi) lias been made with dilHculty, and much ha.s been damaged. 

Perthshire^ \Mh April 1823. 





fHtfJ J /^lUl 

COHN AIAIIKKTS. 

MHvi^rgh. 


1 Wheat 

!•> * f 

1 l)H Prices. 

\>.pr 

Bailey* 

Oitii. Pwie. 

^r. 

Uot. 

!Potat , 

P-pwk' 

1833. 

Oat 

Bte. 

meal , 

Peek. 

H \ I' Meal 

fik l>v<K 

1 s d ». tl 

Iv J« 'ih '(>»", 10 
‘J>| « 'MIliO 

>0 ] j 0 1 > 

u • S7I j 1 ~)() 

1 f -)« IhO 

t. 

H 4 
3J ') 
1! 9 

•.d* 1.4. 

aresfo 

! ZI 266 
1^0 

«.4*i.4*e*4. i.d 
176M017018U 
lS08461H0l9i 
I<)(>210tH()200 
18 ( iiOlKOlOb 
IPOJIOISOIH 

d. 

H 

<1 

s d 

1 (i 

1 r> 

ilii 

July 14 
28 

29 

Aug. 5 
12 

388 

iSi 

wi 

«s 

417 

a. 4 

1 A 

1 5 

1 i 

1 * 1 
1 d 1 

% d 
c: 1 3 

7» 1 f 

71 1 J 

h 1 

7 » 1 1 


Glastron . 



Lloirpool, 












Rrfftjtfer.-^Covnt of Ejrchange^ rujits. CAug, 

Cdtirgp ^ Erc?utnfff^ Loudon^ Attf*. 12.— — Amsiorddmi 12 : 10. Ultlo at 
18 : ft. Hottordam, 18 : 11. Ant^\cr|H 12 S ®- Hamburgh, 3H : 2. Altontt, 3B: "J. 
Pans, .3 dajr« sight, 85 : si Bourdeax, 86 : 5. Krankiort-on-thc-Mainc, 15‘>. 
Madrid, 36i« Cadii^d. Glbtattar, 304* L^sborti, 464* Genoa, %3\. Lisbon, 53. 
Oportc^ 6$* Rio Janeiro, 58. Dublin, 9} ^ cent. Cork 94 ^ cent. 

\ 

JPrku^ ff^j^ulUon^ o£, — Portugal Gold in bare, j^LOnOnO-^oreign (ilold iu bars, 
£,3iil7tfAil«»Kew Doubloons, X.3iil5i>0.-i.-New OpUars, jC^Oh^uBi— SiIvit in bars. 
Standard, £.0a4i»10}. 

Pfcntiums of Ttuurartrc-^^nccn^oy or .fcrsey, 85a. « 3fts*— Cork or Dublin, 25.s. a 
3(K^Belf<ist. 8 'Is. a 30s.— lIumbro\ 20s. a 508— Madeira, 20s. a SOs— JiUiiaico, 
40s. a 50m— G reenland, out and home, 6 gs. /i 18 g**. 


IVeekly Pticch of the Public Fund^^fom July 16/5 to Aug 13/5 1823. 



July 16. 

July 23. 

.lul> 30, 

Aug. 6. 

Aug. 13 

Bank Nliitk 

8244 

831 

88^ 

826^ 

83 i 
83J 

96 1 
lOOii 
103 

258 

22 > 

23)4 

2261 

S3i 

Ki 

3 V' tent. 1 educed 

81.' 

SlJ 

3 ^ f c-nt. cuiisols 

823 

34 b*" cent. do. n 

954 

99} 

1002 

91 ‘ 

96A 

loot 

96 i 

A ^ renf. /hi. „ . 

99 i 

loot 

lOOJ 

108 

Ditto MewHo.. ,, . r ,, 

lOl ,, 

Indin St/irle , 


>614 

* 6 J pr. 


51 pr. 
27 pr. 
8H 

81fr,85c. 

51) pr. 

28 pi. 

nOfr.'iOc. 

61 pi 

31 pi 

H^4 

Kxthequer bills, (£. 1000) 

roiisols for accemnu^,^ 

Fieiich 5^Gonts._„ 

31 pr. 
83* 

91fr.78c. 

, 10 pr. 

l93fr.i0i. 


Alphaocik Ah 1 IS I (It hvGTTsji DAKkiuJiMs, aiiiioimL 1 Mvvecn the 20lh oi 
June and the 20th oi Jul) 1883: exti.uted horn the London Ga/ette. 


ArmaudtC. P. and A. .Solui, Oittcrsea, vitriol- 
numiifarUiivifi. 

Bakfi, H. Walcot. near Hatli, c.ii}>entci. 

Ill aumont, J. \\ htatliou Oy ^ orl^luro, mcrcluuil 
Jlrutow, J. UtUitoK noniiiongir. 

Duiikei, T. ( hurch sUotl, Diptfoid, timbcr-mcr- 

cliHiit. 

Hutler, .f . Whiteptiuuh, Shropshue, inuKeeper. 

( oiUi, S. stratfordy cheesemonger. 

< J. York, tailor. 

. CVilcs, b. Kxetpry innkeeper. 

C’mbb, W. TelUitford, bonicrbetshire. fuller. 
CiowthoTy W. L. (jxeeu btrect* Grob>onor.bquaroy 
milliner. 

CYiitohievy II. Warwick & Coventry, linon.dTa^r. 
Daiiiclfy A. Preiflott btreut, GoodmiinVfioldsy am- 
niond-merdiant 

1>i(as. J. llolywelly Flintshire, oorn-dealer. 
Dolwon. . Gateshoady Durham, ohemist. 

J)odt, R. Iligh-^trect. ^utliwarkyUncndraper 
I'm k Vy . Pudaey, VorKbliire, dothier. 

ForlM <<, \V (lateshoad, Durham, niarnerynuui 
(, iisfoiil, It. Ihisiol, imkcr and rnealmun. 
I.I.iiKlfkld, J. stiand, wine-inen>hant. 

C,(XHkii, f. t hiswtll street, viLtUilkn. 
llarknesq, J Cli ipcl-place. Long Ude, South ivark, 
timber mt uh.int. 

TItistmgs, T bmith-btreet, Moitluunpton 

''((u u milknu II. 

1 1 igiu , ( , 11 ull* habeidaslier . 

1. 1 oi entry ^tieet, ^Ia^ market, jcwi Her. 
Him, 'Worth, I and 1. Knowles, Leerlb, iiierch.uitb, 
fnims, \V. West Ihoniwnh, coal-indster* 

.loin s, 1. Breton. inaltsU i 
Kamos, H. Manstoue, DorsiLdure, e\ttle-dcnler, 
KciihMi, .1. Stow oil the.W ol 1, (doucestershin, 
drapei. 

King, J Ipswieh. noninongei 
Kifoy, 1 Hetliiial gn on loatl, draper, 
lutncaattr, J.jun Ik thud ,>iccu toad, buUhci 


lucts, E. Sheplioids Marktt, lianovei s(|uir( 
mjlk man 

M'Turk, J9. Hull, grocer. 

Mawe, II M. l^uphboroiigh, toaeh proprutor 
Mawle>, 1. NcW^btieet, ( o\ciit gardcu, boot an 1 
shoe-maker. 

M* Allis, 1. 1 neipool, tailor. 

Ma^tyn, E. 1 aunuin, druggist. 

Mooi house, J. Kibt worth* Vorkshirt , f lotlin r 
Mortimer, W. Manidiestery |ou er. 

Muntoii* I. Kighgate* oom-chandier 
Nettletnu, J. .skwne M]uaic‘, iioiiiiujiigcr. 

Nichols, h. John’b Mews, Bodiord row, cow kecpi r 
Noad, .1, i lidord Mill, Soinuxsetshirc, fuller. 
Owen, W. Islin non, atage mahtcr. * 

IMulhps, W lln (ol, Uuen draper. 

I'urdie, I Si/i I iiio, merchant 
Read, J. and I 1 icub. Love-lam , elnth-workcrs. 
Rctnolds, I \> t stliurv, "Vi ilts, ilothiiT 
Uoberts, t -Xl kmiastuii. IJeiKshm, m iltstcr 
Uobmsun, F. New MiUon, \oik hut, si»uit iiui* 
ciianl. 

Smith, h( mioinile tn'ct ( uloi 
Smitli, V\ . 1 F* Kenton stuil.ilrunswick-bquari , 
< t pintci 

Ste\< iis. J. Ilairington I oxletli {lark, near Luer 

K oul, loinir 

(ns, IL (Kiswill street, saddU i 
SUlborOi J. sen. thbhop U ilton, ^ orlcshire, hpt 

«*tT. 

S>k >5, 1 D,ith Kaxton, S(>inpisetshirc, dolhier 
riioriKJ, M. Worksop, Nottiiiglimidnrc, inaltbter 
TnUiudmo, C. J. (. levelana strt 1 . 1 Mile bnd 
siik-dyer. 

Wdeker, M mdJ 1 Lc ester viu ire, tailors. 
Wciton, N. Rrudlicld, Suttolk, horse dcalei. 
Widgpi, \. Uu ‘kfastleigh, Deionshire. wooHib* 
(lra)> r. 

Wilson, 1 (arlisle, loach mak'T 
Wool, J Lam uid y^tyiflofdbhirc, (uirui 
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SCaUESTlIATtbKB. 

James, merchant, and UifehouNUUtti in 

Itoinie. Hugh, PaKkheadarDaM. 

Colville, AlexandoU printer Iti Pundoe. 

f^dcs, William, Vliftiiiir to IttvenieRa, 

iPArthur, Peter, merchant in Inverary. 

Miti'klntosh Sc Dell, merchants in Ol^ow. 

M*lntyio, Peter, shoemaker and leatlier-mw- 
ehant in (Hasgow. 

M'Nuil, .lames Jc Cu. manufauturen, Ac. in C,las‘ 
eou. 

Mathesun, John. late tanner in Inverness, now 
tacksman of Drynie. 

htofTat, .Alcxiuider, merchant in Xirdne. 

Neilsori, (Icnrge, merchant and ^]nrlt dealer in 
Airdrie, 

Drc, John, Candleinakcr in Rilnilnirf^h 

Hussell, Thomas, plasterer in OLmgnv^ 

Singer, Adam, merchant and grcK-cr in Alienieen. 

Steveason, John, St Co. dyer>, prinlois, and iiur- 
ehanUi in (ilasgnw. 

> oung, Alexander, ship owner and merchant in 
Perth. 


DlviDrNBI, 

Cars^l, Waiter & Ool«^e, and Rolwrt Parsui'U 
di Co* manufa(nm•T^ m Paisley t by J. MH1»> 
V m. accountant in ( .lasgov. 

Clark, John, junior, merchant in InvemeMt by 
Robert Murray, aceouutioit the^ 

Currie, Hugh, oalt-inerchant indalti}^ : by Jbhn 
Kerr, writer in Gkugow, 

Cushney, W illinm, merannt in Atwrdeen ; by A. 
WcWr.aihocMethorfe. ^ 

Doueloi,, John, draper in Dumfries; by John 
Hair, dra|icr thece. 

(lordon, James & M. catUealealerv, i,tc\\,ntt> ni 
Kirkcudbright; b) I. Nueii, Kiikiudhiipht 

hPOonald, Wm. ik Alvx.merchautsiii f•ailnbuT,!;h . 
t»\ Thoinas Ilobmson, merchant there. 

Pringle, .lament, tanner m Haddington; hy Ilui 
mas 1 1 'gat, Millhill, Muuelbuirgh. 

Tenant & ( o. merehanta m Kdinburgh; by IKi 
naldson A. Ramsa\. \V. b. there. 

Thomson, \rdrew, sfnn owner, West Wemyas; 
by J. I,. ( iMipor, writer, Kirkcaldy. 

Watt, John, junior, late meichaiitm Ediubuigh ( 
by J. si>eiK-c, accountant there. 
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THE l.ATE .mil 111 A II \ IIAEUUUN. 

Died at his House, at Stockbrulge, Kdinburgh, 
on th.' rttli of.luly . Sir IIiMiry llaidaini, txiriniit- 
p.iinin to his Maiesty. The talents of tliibciui- 
utiii.'ji' ext'ollent jicr-iori Iuv<' done much ho- 
nour f i Scotland, and entitle him to Ik* raiiUisl .as 
a iiorliHit-paiuter in the same class witli Key- 
noids and iaiwrcnec. Hih full-length pictures of 
Wtp Enrl of Mopetoun, Lor<l Frcalenek Campbell, 
*s>r David Ilaird, Adam llollniul, K«.<]. (ilengairy, 
and many mort, might he nuMitioncd sis priKifs 
that he was ctiusilly retnarkfihU; lor eorrectiu*Sh 
<»r lirawing, rreedoni of jxinciling. brilliancy of 
roloiiriiig, and a per^ionincation of clisuaetci not 
vigorous than graceful. He posseH.scd the 
rsiic fiieulty of producni;» in every instance the 
most sti iking and agreeable likeness, and of in- 
<h .-siting intellectual expicssion and dignity of dc- 
iiifimor, wherever they apjienred in tlie orignml ; 
oltcnaiiprjiachmir in hi.s portraits to the elcva- 
Uoii of historiuu painting. His mmicHty was 
ccpial to his iTierit; and in Ins hitereourso with 
the young candidate, for public favour, he was 
imiforrnly kind, eummunieative, and liberal; and 
on all oeuasiona had the candour to bestow ju.st 
praise on rn al OKoeUencc.— The Royal Acaileiny 
in Jiondon, in testimony of their high estimation 
of liH talejits, elected him, first on asaociate, and 
aftcrward.s an academician, without solicitation. 
And when his Majesty, on his visit to Edinburgh, 
foitfcrrcd the honour of Knighthood upon the 
disthigui.shed arti.st, we do not recollect any oo- 
t*.'Lsiou on which a mon* imiversal feeling of ba- 
tisfaetion was expressed. 

In society, few men were more acceptable than 
Sir Henry; for lie |ios8ef,se<l a cheerful dis|ioKi- 
tion, much good sense, and an iiiexbiui»tiblc store 
of anecdote. In his domestie relations, no man 
could disp?i.'ic or reefive ;i greater degree of bap- 
jMiicss; and those wlioli.ul opportunities of sw- 
ing him in the midst of Ins fainily, will ever che- 
rish the recollection of lus amuiiile and endearing 
qualitieh. 

.Sir Henry was a member of the Royal Society 
of Edinbuwh, a member of the bite Inijierial 
Academy of Flor.'jnce, a meinlHirof the Acoiieniy 
of New A'ork, and a few days before hig death 
received a eonnn.sKion appointing luiii iKirtrait- 
luiiiitcr in Scotland to the King. 


THE LATE DUKE OF HOA'Ul’RGHE. 

Dlwi at hts scat of rienrs, m Iloxliurghshirc, 
on the IbU) July, his tJraec, .l.iincs Innes Kcr, 
Kfth Duke and ninth K.irl nf Roxburghe. lie 
was Imm on •'it Jtilh of Janmirfr 173C. He w,is 
the loicoud SI*:: of Sir llaiy Inncsof Imics, Bait. 


and of Anne, second daughter of .Sir James Gwmt 
of Grant, Hart His gn^at-graiulfatlier, .Sir Jamen 
innegof Inncs, married, in ItJ/fi', Margarot Ker, 
thinl daughter of Harv Lord Kei, son of Robert, 
first klnrl of Roxburghe, and, na the lineal male 
descendant of tins marriage, liis Grace waa, iiGer 
a long and expensive litigation, adjiidgeil by tlie 
House of PeeTH to lie the undoubted heir to tin* 
himours .and estates of Roxburgiie. His Gr.nc 
‘!Ucoe«led, in these hoiioui s ami estatts. Wllliain, 
Ibnrlh Duke, who died in 180,>. and who wa*. ttie 
last of the male line of William, secoml Earl of 
Roxburghe. 

The fanuly of Innes of that ilk is of great an- 
tiipiiry, and it posse.sseil large nndvahiahleis- 
tates in the disti ict of W<»rav for many geiieia 
tions. The fiist of the ianiily we find on risord 
H BerowaldiH Flandrentns, who was a man of 
conKider.ible rank and di‘.tiuetion, and mavli- a 

g reat figure m the reign of Malcolm IV., ala>ul 
le years I l.»i or I l.itl. The late Duke was the 
tw >-aii1 -twentieth generation from DerowHldtis, 
in a direct male line ; and it w,’i!!i remarkcKi by 
Duncan FotImir of C'ulloden, in his hutory oV 
the liniise of frines, tliat m all the long coiirw* ot 
their sijcecasion, they were fortunate in Uiree 
things ; »* First, that their inheritance rurver went 
to a woman ; next, tiuit none of them ever mar- 
ried an ill wife; thirdly, that no fnorid ever suf- 
fered for their debt.** Ills Oraec’s father was a 
staunch friend to Govununent during the rebtd- 
lion in 174.0, and wax of great «*rvice in aiding 
the exertions m.'idc at that time among the dfs- 
Rfibctcd clans of the north, by his illustrious and 
ill nxiuiteii kiqsinan, Duncmi Forbes, in favour 
of the House nf Urunswick. Whilst the rebel 
forces were in the neighboiirhuoil of Innes 1 [ous<*, 
tlie Duke, then scarcely ten years of ajp-, vers 
iinrmwdy escaped lieing shot by a passing Higli 
lander, wlio diHchargod bis piece at the dtair wlw u 
hi'{ Graef was standing, and misled him ontv by 
a few inches. 

His (iritt*e ciitcretl the army at an earl’ {KTi.hl 
of life, and served in (iermany with rej.utition 
during the seven years' war. lb* had a comiMiny 
in the KSth regunent of fool in the year .iiul 
in the .5.Sth re^ment of foot in 1 77'i. in I 7 CI, he 
was served heir to his father in the «* 8 lafc of In- 
nes. In hcinanied Mary, <UiughU*r of Sit 
John W'ray of Glentworth, m the county of I.in- 
coln, Bart, by i'>anreii, daughter of Fairfax Nnr- 
cliffe, of Langton, in tlie county of York, Efn(. 
and after her decease, without issue, in 1807, he 
married, s«*ondIy, his present Dueluxs. M.-unel, 
d.’iughtcr of the late Benjamin ('h.irlcwrHnl, 
of Windli-shaiTi. His only sun* vine chiKI. now 
Dnkrof lloximrghe, was Wu at (Tcurs cm tin: 
12th diiv of July IhHJ. 



CAng.‘ 


-Wm 

counteiuiltce ld$ Grace was, 
in Ins cpty model of AuncuUne beauty, 

ana Iteyimlda never exeeoued hbi talents on a 
Ufier stiDidei!* tluuji when he traceil the likeness 
■present In ^ewlleetion at Fleurs. ^ Grace 
remned, jui 'idid lip. a noble and ccMmanding 
welbnoe, And witTnave seldom seen, even at a 
much less perlotl of life, aOv one exhi- 

niC^li hw|Mt jmljl illness, fewer symptoms of 
dedUfe^g l^pe the period of making Fleurs 

resinenue, he Inaarubly pa< 
twpy lB atMtyve.tds Bberal and efficient aid to 
. omy dndevtakpip Wluch be conceived liad for its 


object the NapidpAia, mniforl, or.||||Miqnnpd# 

of the commuiil^The 

estate he exiMjmfeil v/jth 
an4 <ii every sid* his bobti. 

ty nadfirabnc spirit. His charity, 'eoopemtiiK 
with that of his amiable Uuehess, was as 
ing m it wm wdU directed. His sense of honour 
wonM hnve done medit to the purest «c df dtCi* 
valry: and no tnan, of any rapk or staCon, seem* 
ed mote deaphr impmsaed with the sublime 
truths of the Ghristian rChgion, or moiie its |pe»' 
cepts more steadily his rule of ionduet. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BlflTHS. 

June 15. AtFamham, Dorset, the Lady 
of Sir S. Stuart, Dart a M>n and hinr. 

94. At I^ochnaw Castle, Uuly Agtiew, n son. 

, m At CainseU Park, tlic Lady of '.Sir Joseph 
Radvliir, Dart a daughter. 

!£). At Locltfilplicad, the lAdy of Capt Niel 
M‘l4U!hlan, of Kunociumooh, a non. 

— In Fori Street, North Ix;jth, the wife of 
LienU ( iharles Smith, Uoyal Navy, a son. 

.30. At McrcIUhton Mouse, near Kdinburgh, Miv 
lU-plniriJc, of ClfukingUHi, a daughter. 

— At (ilcnrallocli llouse. West Tarbcrt, the 
Lady of LieuL James Wright, !^4th foot, of twin 
«S0tlS* 

July 1. In Niwthuinbcrland Street, Edinburgh, 
Ma Cook, a daughter. 

9. At Craigflower, Mrs Blackburn, of Killeam, 

asoQ. 

4. At BallygibUn, county of Cork, the Lady of 
William Wrixon UMher. Ksq. a daughter. 

5, At Ilopetoun House, the Countess of Hope- 
toun, a daughter. 

it. At Cniigleith House, Mrs Fleming, a son. 

8 . At CKiieva, the l.n<ly <if Mujor-Uencral Sir 
W’m. Inglis, K.C.II. a son. 

U. At Cdinbumh, tlic Ixidy of Kir .Tames Mont- 
gomery, Bart IV1.P. a son. 

At PoitobcUo, the l.ady of Donald Charles 
C'auicron. FKq.admightm. 

11. Mrs l}1ay. Dyltctlicatl. a daughter. 

13 At Beaver Ha'll, nviu: Edinburgh, Mrs Major 
Bogie, a daughter. 

ri. At W'ood.slee, Uie Latly of f rciirge Scott El. 
liot, Ew]. of l^rricston, a daiigliter. 

— > Mrs Baillic of Ciilteraner, a still-bom son. 

15. At Edinbamet, Mrs C'olquhouu Stirling, a 
ilaiuliter. 

19. Ottenftton, FifeshiTc, the Laily of Hear- 
Admiral Moubray, t.'. B. a daughter. 

— At roekenue, Mrs U, F. Codell, n son. 

20. At Edinburgh, tlie l^ady of John Archibald 
Ccunpboll, Esip B Si'll. 

S'Jt. At Castle Craig, the Hon. Lady Gibson Car- 
tnkdiael, a son. 

.24, At Dumfries, Mrs Dr Symonds, a son. 

2.5. At Kirkaldy.'Miih .Stark, a son. 

I.AtHy. At Great Russel Sbreet| London, the 
l.«dy of James Loch, Esij. a daughter. 

M.AR^GES. 

IKITJ. Nov. 28, At Boolunsliur, Emt Indim* 
Hugh Simth Mercer, Eai|. of the Hon. liwt India 
f'oiiipanvV medical Norvice, Bengal establishinent, 
viniiigc’'>t Mill Ilf the dw'easctl Hugh Smyth Mer- 
1 VI , Ksq. W .S. to Framvs, fuurtli daughter of the 
late Lieutenant-General Hugh Stafford, of the 
Bengal army. 

Doe. 22. At I>qi1niig, East Indies, W'illiam Pur- 
vns, H^sq. Cutmiiaiider iif the Baron Vunder Ca- 

t illen, ill the Dutch East liulia service, to Comc- 

u UtuiMi. daughter of JntriM, Esq. 

1823. .Ian. 15. At t^uilon, in the East Indies, 
C aptain Charles F. Cruv, of the Hon. Company’s 
uiaruu‘.s, and Master .Vtteudant at Quilon, to Mar- 
garet, eldest tlaughter of Che late James AmoCt, 
Et>q. .Xrhikie, FurfanJilre. 

Marcli 11. At Dunda^. distnet of (iorr, Dpiicr 
C*ait.i(la, tlobiTt Hume. ICsq. barrisler at I.'iw (rfiri> 
merly Glasgon). in lieleii Kltza, oldest dau|^- 
ter of the Johmlcn Butlci, of Niagara, Erq . 


June IR. At 'rorboll, Suthcrlandshire, William 
Murray, junior, E'-rj. to Jane, tliird daugiitcr of 
Krnnetii Markay, Esq. (;onvener of that county. 

26. At Chelteuliain, the Rev. John NethefCon 
Harward, cldc'-t son of the Rev. J. I forward, of 
Hartlcbury, W'(ir(vster<.hirc, to Harriet, daugh- 
ter of Richard lluller, Esep of W'cst-hMl, near 
Cheltenham. 

28. At Kdinburgii, Edwnni Stock, E^. of Pofi- 
lar, to KKwibeth, second iLiiighter of Sir John In- 
ncs, Bart. 

.30. At ( iladHwooii, near Melrose, (ieoigcfi. Hill, 
Esq. Gower Street, Jtcdlurd .Squ,are, London, to 
I'-aiH'Ila, eldest daugliler of John Anderbon, Esq. 
of Gladswood. 

— .At I^'bgair llouse, Liciit. Nicl Campbell, 
of the idh regiment of Bengal natn e inf.mtry, to 
Isabella Ann, daughter of tlie deceased Cliarlcs 
Campbell, Esq. of Liikuary. 

— At Glasgow, John \Vakeficld, jun. of 
Broueblon l.rKige, Latie.islure, to Erantes, eldi>bt 
daughter of Mr James M'Arthui, (ila^gow. 

— At Ayr, Mr John Fletcher, ^uTgisAi m 
to Miss Agnes, younge«t daughter of Henry 
Cowan, Ehq iianker, Ayr. 

July 1. At Kdinhurgh, the Rev. 'I'bomas Henry 
A'oike, M.A. vii'ar of Bishop Middleltain, county 
of Durham, and rector of St Cutlibert's, Vork, to 
Maria, daughter of the late Major-General the 
Hon. Mark Napier. 

—At Edinburgh, Adam W’ylic, Ei% Snieaton, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Hew Bum, Esq. 
North JJenvicK. 

— At Fortrose, the Rev, Robert Milne, Chap- 
lain of Fort George, to Jane Gordon, third daugh- 
ter of Colin Matheson, Esq. of Dennetafldd* 

— Mr John Harrison, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Christiana, youngest daughter of the late John 
Baillie, ICsq. 

2 . At Laigs. D. K. .Sandford, Esq. Professor of 
Greek m the CnivetBily of Glasgow, to Miss Char- 
nock, only daughter of the late Robert Chamoek, 
Esq. 

3. At Kelso, the Rev. James Porteous, Jed- 
burgh, to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr Ho- 
Inson, merchant there. 

— At Tain, James Haiyier, Emp distiller, Clyne- 
lish, to Jane Haillie, clcleiit daughter of the late 
James Innes, Esq. Agent for the llank of Scotland 
there. 

.5. At Elgin, Patrick Cameron, Esq. writer, to 
Ann, daugiUer of George Fenton^ Esq. SherilT- 
.Substitute of Klginsliirc. 

— At l.ondoii, the Hon. ^Ir Henry I.afiecUeii, 
fovoiid sou of tiu* Earl luitl CouiitCNS of ITare- 
wiKid, to I.a«iy Loid»a Thynuc, second eldeet 
daughter of the Miirquisiviul Marchioness of Bath. 

7« At Ltxcriiool, Italph Smith, Esj^ of Edinp 
burgh, to Sarah Phillip,, eldest daii|^tcr of 
late Captain Bridge, of the Hon. East India Coffi* ^ 4 ; 
pany's serxice. 

. — Ai f ilfMgow, Jaineii Ellis, Estp merchant, to 
Christina, second daughter of WilHain W'atson, 
Esq. writer. 

— At l^inburgh, Liciit. W illiam Knell, R. N. 
to .lessie, youngest daughter of the late Mr An- 
drew Bi>set, writer, lildinburgh. 

— At Edinburgli, the Rev. Alex. Mae|iherson, 
minibtcr of the |iarhh of Gohpie, Sutherlaaut 5 hiiW«. 4 , 
to .\ptic beeoiitl daiightcr of the late Robert'' ' 
Voting, F*q. writet 111 Edintiuigb^ 

S. At Ef'inbuigh, Robb I>ir L: q. banker, 


..A, 







I# JcMtii, (hii^htcr of Matthewion, 


Wini 9. m Kdmbiitgh. tlu Rev. Mcx. H«rve\« 
KUBftirTii)ak» to Mar\, youngest daughter of Mr 
WdlMrhnowd*'!). 1 liinbiirgh. 

At Lnndun, Mr MakloiUlldy eldest ton 
Gciiowl Ilo<)\ ille, and nephew of l40rd Maodanald, 
to Miss 1< lyanl, a Iweal dcsotndant of the celebra- 
ted 1 hev i1» r Bayard, whose cha at.rer will for 
evei |j\e m U'ipeit and admiration, at being 
•• ImHIs peui » t tan rrpiochc.’ 

t] At Dnntuk Mi Hobert Diukie, of Holy- 
<1tan, toMis \iol( ^ 1 th ynuiigCht daughter at 
the lat Mr I >liii Sn (h ol lUniuk. 

1 \t ( I list m I unis, Du on. (olomi Wil 
ham Ml i to ( hul (t I h/UxIh. onl\ daugh 
tai ot ( iptain Cd\v n I Dix. It N 

17 At I rmdon ( ol ml Mi 1 iiinnn, to Anno 
Jane. ( Idi t daugh tci ol lohii lU nt 1 j M(.iiib(.r 
of Parh uiK Tit 

SO AtPiUihdl Ml Op\] W II lotiiitci. 
to Miigant chit t diiighUr ui («coi.^t (toidcni, 
Ia(| ot AiuhluidiiK 

S2 At 1 dinburgh. 1 1 aib i iii . 1 | uigion, 
I ondoii to Miss M in Athill, iluieht i oi tin litc 
linn F imeH Athill or tin islmlol \iitif.iii 

J3 At Fdinburgii IliniyMurin 1 q to Miss 
rharlotu Burliii 

— AtlMivvlnll AVilli'iiii l)ii\il mi 1 <. j »nUr 
in (i1 1 ( o^ , to \iiiK (.Ikst dui 1it(i li \Vilhiiii 
Hubsty. 1 M| 


IhJ Sept AtlliliMkin 1 i \ > A ik Mis 
Thom Is Allen linturl) of I v < U I edit 
No\ 7 Tulknril in tl i liK t nth \i i of Iim 
age, toity ot which lu li id n 1 ii In in 1 leu 

ttnuitf iliml Films Mi i ill Muiiif i t sm ui 
the late I hn Ml will 1 sq li llnKiinlioliii 
IS.A I in At M lilt ip I II, isl Old oi < i >1 ni F ii 
sign FtoFxrt (irthariii (riddis, nl th< S>1 i gi 
ment eldest son if tlu 1 iti 1 uiiUiiant t ui iiul 
AVilbam Oeddi , of tlu aim Tiginunt 
17 At Hoinbiy, luut loiin follkcrt, J(Tth rtgi 
ment 

JO At 1 iitehinoiKily IliiilmUn Miinpo IMik 
M 1) lUkst s Ml or tlu late Muni,o P iik 
J) Atthi I^KsuUiu y (Mn^rt ), I KuUii lilt and 
Adjutant AAiiliim liiiliun ol the 1st liattilion 
lllli u)iiTuiit N 1 and only surM\iii(, sou of 
Mrs (inhaiii of I ongtuwji 
March 7 \t seianqiori oi diokri rnoilni In 
\ mg ixcn ill only one d ly tlu Ui ^ \\ in W ud. 
liiiitist Missionary it lli it 1 1 u c 
0 On board the I Ion 4 Mnpui) ship Ion Ion, 
from ('him Mr AAilluin (unit skoiuI sou ot 
till llm (leoigt (irint liti mini uiii MiiUuli 
April 8 Attni isloii 1 ot (irunli I mu sm 
of the late IUa Mr TJiquhaiU lumistcr of Ho s 
keen. Hoss skirt 


William Coombe, the author of «* The OUboliatL" 
" The Pour of Dr Syntax * and many othwworlMUk 
June At lilt liousc. Leith Wulfc rh*J iS? 
Fraser, of Williaintton, taq 
— Mr Rolwrt Ogle, of the Arm of flitlc. 
can, and Co. bookSellers. larndmu ^ 

— U Paisley, Mr Alex. Higgiur, manufarturor. 
— At Vert lilies, in Irautx*, Isabelfci, wife ol 
M unr Cienwal Fohn Mun ly 
JO At hui house, t anoiigate. Gduibunth. Ur 
Williim Burton, imnliaiU. 

— At Rothie llousc. James I eslie. J s ; of Ho. 
thii 

..1 At New \ oik. after a sCM re an I lutel 
illiuss, AVitbim Ellaekie. Lsii laturaeuhut m 
( 1 1 ,,ow, aged >I 

— OnlMiirdhis >iiht, it IVivim mil r m 
atticV of ipopkxy, ( hvks Hanuis. ►sij ipt 1 K 
J At I! Iiiisburidi, igeil J7, Mi PiUx k 
\Ah\U intuhint (<laseow 
— At stiK 1 bn l|^t 1 dinhuigh, Margoxet, daiigfi 
ttrol the kite ( eoi e ( unniii^hame, fasii sm 
\t>or (ici er il ol till ( list iin*< 

f urns A oung I so c t si iilet Hall 
— At I ortf^. Mis Mi pluison, widow of the 
Hti All In w Mupliirsiiii ts<] of Hmehor, ainl. 
on the Ath Fanu-iry 1 ist it Ikhlii lur only son. 
M ijo) HoIh It M leplurson. ot tlie 11 m 1 test India 
(. otup irii sin itH 

— All oiidon Uie ( ounti ss Dow igt r of ( anil 
gxn. afti r i bliort and painful illtuss 

— At I ilinlniigh, (fizabith wiK ot Mr fiim 
M'lniies, S s ( rniu c s street 

— At ( atluirmi Bunk Mrs Mirgaret Spildmg, 
wife of till Rii Drill I md Noitliliitii 

— 1 ntely At I dinburgh Mi Full 1 1lofK, spouw* 
of Mr Thomas Manners \\ s md d ( iik elenk 
ol Sission 

— \t I itchfield. Muguit Snifint, tlu oldest 
luh il>it lilt of that city, having tnteml tSi l(J itli 
\ t ir ot lu r age . m tlu full potmosbion ol ill lu i 
fuiiltiis lulling Ixen ibli 1 1 nsi thtiu\dl aiitJ 
to moil ihuiit almost t > 111 lut wiUioiit assist 
atue 

.. i At I dinburgh. iii the < t| kty hcximd year ui 
lur ige Mrs Mai( met M 1 inn 
J I At laiuUi 11 ill 1 horn us I Old Baron loiutli 
in thf ( ( th yi ir of his igi 

— At F dinburgh. Mi luhii Mov (*h, cutU r. l ol 
kgc Sturt 

— Atllinfl Mrs Isoliel Milru I He oi Milt 1 
Iloyndie mtlu Hist yiarof her agi 

J7 At Micnkfri, in tht 7 d ymr of fiii agi , 
Mrs Jtaii MiUhelJ, diughtii ol tht liti Alex Mil 
(lull, I 11 of ( olpni 

— At Fdiiihiirgli Mr Oliver llowie, Innldc 

L'K At Ballcelun House, PeiUishiie, Mnuv Marion 
Slite 

— At 1 dinbiirrh. Miss M irgartt ( riigii )otu’g 
(st d lugkter of tiie I lU Inhn t tniru I sii ot (Ju 


M ly , At tht Island oi St AnuoU James 
M*( lul, L ] of Ik hull 1 1 

liiiu At Invtiiuss igc I 7 1 iLUttn lilt Mix 
1 1 1 inr. hti of tlu '7th legimint md seioiid son 
ol the late Itev lohii J i iMir, mini lei ol Jvilino 
lack. 

Ik At Edinburgh, Di John 1 h mison K V 
— At the iDHtist oi D4111S III licv \A ilimni 
Straelitn niiiubter of that ]iiiihIi m tlu i^th 
year ot his agi, and A.d of his inmibU v 
— At fahiiDurgh, Mr Joiiii K rkwo » 1 Jiiiiior 
— AtDallancrfilffHoiist. tlu Hon ( Inra Mary 
Murray, aged sixteen, seioiit diiightir ot tht 
Right Hon. Lord I Uhiiik 
— AtOld iliUI,neiT Wiirt Ui 1 (kdu>iiiLs| 
18. Thomiu bhemiT, I ik hipinasUr m Diinhu, 
aged icvenrv two ye irs 

— At CfUi4*ow, m t K JOth year ot liii ige, 
Mgigli^ third danghtir of Mr 1 ) i\ 1 1 U ildt ot m, 
latwofllie ( uatonis 1 01 1 Llasgow 
^ At trlawow. 111 th m] 1 e tl of lut> agi . I iinfs>, 
tlilrd KMi of the bite M ii lU rt Sti uig, nu ichuiit. 

At Collium* Jam I ) i\ ulson, h sq A\ S 
— At ht Andrew’a^ Mi Isobell 1 stormonth, ri 
bet of Mr JamaB Mowat. I ite Hu tor of the ^run- 
mar tchool there 

At AA imbledon lU ir I md m, Samuel ( har- 
fMrs S^enille Esq W s tdmliuigh bctoiid 
0111081010111*1 Pr^nitnid Jeilbiir'li 

At London. Wir. (lOril III rs<| of t implKl 
T tun. Iti tlie atewartry cif Kirkiaidbrighc. 

I!k .At London, atChe adxaiiewd age of 81, Mr 

- 


2*» MPorttifiiM (otlifi luii !< linhiirgh 111 
the 7.-d >t ir nt Ins ti u Di AA dli mi 1 ai(pdiarHOii 
physaitn in 1 dniburi h 

— At Dartmouth Mis M ir\ I 11 ink wulow o( 
lltiiry Diinran, hst] lah Deputy C omptrolki ol 
till N iv V 

— At 1 uiykirk, m Iht S..d vi i ot hn ige Mrs 
Afnist tinplxll widow if tlu lit( Uiii ( iiiiip 
bi 11, of I hit enshill, 1 m] 

— At I lu I ittshiTi, Ml s Multiiin 

— At Larkyir lohii Miii/us, Fsq 

20 Ml Alex J 1 lit of ( onduitMiut I >1 Urn 

— At hihnbiiigk, Danitl Haniilto 1 , h q tit 

(Tilkinultugh 

— At Stand ml, I iriiolnshiri , txtivjus (, ikini 
(•itikiist, I q a distingiiislied hteriiry iknutui 
at the early igt of n yeirh 

July 1. At tlu muisi of Ni wlulls m whuh jia 
rtohheluullieen J>y(ar>tmtnisti>Tttlu Rev (itorei 
Allan, in the (Aitli y tai of bis age, and 41sf ot hi» 
ministry 

— At Shri V sburv alter a vhort illne *, (icorgi 
Bowen Fsq Admiral oi tlu White 

J In London M ij ir su w irt, son of Alexondi i 
Stewart, Fsq of lluutilf Id. loinirkshiri 

— At J!alinbur}.)i Major AA alter Macgihlhin 
latt ot the A7th rtgimint, eldest son uid .t ( u 
di/, 111 Ducemlier last, Mr Aicb 1 MoegiblNn 
surgeon in that eitv, flfth oun, oi t it liti Ned 
Macgibbon, I -ap inverary. 

At WhulMir, Lieut.>('oIonH .1. \\. Beat!)'. 
(.'. B. Major m Uiu Hoyai I' usilecr.i. 







July 2. At St Ann s Btw, Udinbutgh* Air Tho. 
ShUfle, gKd and nunerynuiti. 

— At Mayfltldi Ain Mary Lyon AtotOD. wife of 
John May.^. 

S At Jrabtnghr Mro Ifopp, of 1 loinhowie 
At (jrr<.eno(dC« lohn ( i tnlittr, U tlit. ui\ tne i <1 
Age of lO^ lie was a natni i>l ( rawfonlsd^l t 
.10(1 aai bom m the y ii 17*0 I iily ui liit 1 1 
was a merchant seaman butwi imitrrsscd ntit 
his Majesty's navy, and vtrvtd on Imaid hib M^i 
jetty's slun Ecdu*), of ^2 guns, and JJ) nun tom 
manded b) Captain lawiwtrd Adiniia}) lihn 
Flliot, whtntbat rallMt oflntr foii(,hl 'inl ci)> 
tured the A rtnrh ^ip Le Mart st ii d Jit Ih isk of 
dl euns, and JSl imn, under the tonimind of Mi 
Ihurot, on tht 2Sth of M in.h ITCd, oil tin. Isk of 
Man 

4 At C antoqilniH Mr ( toi/»( Home, stinor 
writer in I dinbuigh 

— At Carlownc. M m 1 dt n < kii st d ui) htcr of 
Uaiid Fahonar, J m| ( I ( ilown 
— Mrs Sarah font wiii ol Mr knits oftlit 
Ihtatrc Ro^al I diidiuif.)i 
— At the inmst ( f K In nn\ Ann mifc of tht 
Rtv. Mr Ian (s Hioviii minislti of thit i»iri I 
4 At I dinbuif:,h tin kit lostjh ^fatln(Ml 
H H minihttr ( t t)u pin hot < Itnouhi in On 
Ciflil nintli ^eii of In i) ( ird i\t\ fifth d in 
mil I j 

t Vt hi T »h Mis liirlMiTi Mill lo igrl S" 
— Mu > fill I, Mis I dmond tnum of s n 
tun 

— At Ptnnth Millnm Ktrr h q igctl if'*, 
youtiftst son of tin due istd ( liirics Kerr, Ls([ 
late of xhlNitnik 

— At 1 ondon Mijor General tilt Hon Arthui 
ht Jigtr 

— At Abtrdten, in the SH i year ot her ngt, 
MtA Ann MoTihon isidow of tht latt IU\ Akx 
Mt ims, minuter ol ( lun^ 
i U Voitb HensuK, Itobort (Miiti lurpeon 
thtu, apt d so 

— At Ftith, Henry I win I ►<! of I itistoan 
H AtArdoiu Mi Sj»til ol Xnlovit, igidSS 
—fc At Wonsiftoith Suriij Aithd It h< Ksq 
— AtStDirnard m r i dii hurgh ^ir Ihnrv 
II ALbum, Knight, Hovd Ai kinuini mil Pn 
tnuUpainUi to Iiih M ip t\ 

— At ( tres k II I h Ih tlk t diUthUr of 
Robert ( luqln)] I q (tl)ilsiil 
— AtPrulon, in i Ilf ot qxnkw tiu flti 
John lluirist n Ituiuiihint I in ik ot ( i in in li 
near Prtston iiid 1 iti oiu < f tht in i tt rs of Hit 
r nc (ir in mat St huol it tht I itu i ]>! i t 
*1 At his houst Cirttiitnd, nt ir 1 tlinliuqh 
lluhnid Ilirntrd, 1 wi 

luJy S \t loihtloeliait, Misi, Cathanm (amp 
lx 11 

in At PitciiUily, Isoat Matt, 1 q mirthint 
Dundtt 

— At Port St ton, Apnes C Itik 11 1 \ , vi ift tif lohn 
Irsinp, Fsq W s 

11 At Isath, Mts Alim Matktn/it, rclitt of 
Altxoniki M-uKin/it,! q M s 
11 U High'im lit « Rtwhtsftr, I idy Stirl n» 
Ttbct ot the hU tir I imts Stiiline of MiiisIrm 
B art 

IJ M Kelso, Mu Mil »n relul of tht late Dr 
W iKoii, i oldstitim, Hgetl 7*1 

- \t I dinburgh, Mrs Htltn rockbum, wift of 
Mr I lints Mtiklt solititor it law 

- At 11 irroMgatt John Dal/tU, Psq othoiatc, 
l>orth stiitt, I dinburgh 

- \t lilas( o«, ( nptain \ Cathcart, latt. 1 1 (tu 
Olst rtgimuit 

n MHuifl Mr Junes Finiuhar, ( oniptiulU r 
of tht ( ustonisat Ihit imit 
14 At It's!!! Mr lamin Malkcr, tetd H<i 
I,/ Athdinbureh Mr- lirandisoii ilan 
— At Edinbuigli AUv (itorgt, 1 q writer 
— At llonny MtMx lames Morf^an, i sq in the 
tith yi irof Ins igt 

lf> \t i asMl s PI tte, I tith M ilk (. ipU ( h irles 
I lki,U N 


July 17 At B^burgh, Mrs Ehf» Xiei||^iA the 
{M th year ol her agi ^ ^ ^ 

IB.' At hkUoina in 

( horkttO’DoiUieU, P D Roman CUlholit 
oi the diocese of lierry. at the adsjaniwd age of 7n 

HkAtHettnkhtt fttato Janies Duke of Bok 
bunche, m the BBtb year of hU age. 

2ir At Aberaoro. Mr Ilobeft Murrov, writer ill 
Edinburgh. 

21. At ner bouse. Qafanullo Mi s Sarah Melch. 

At WhiteriuheB Cottage, Fli/abcth MUhir, 
wife ol Matthew Parkei 

ii At Annfield CotLq,! J is wadi lialwpicl 
Rol)crli«on, fsq Sfcutaiy to tin C orninerci'il 
Banking Company ol Siotlii n , m the 1 Uii xtar 
ol hi-o Age 

- \t I dinburgh, llr Ak\ Amlerson No 11 
S>ulh Biidet 

— \t 1 miitligow I inns CA itson Fsq ©t 
IJndgtt Ltk 

^4 At Bull he d near guiansfitrv, Mr Dasid 
Stfxliil f iinu 

\t I hnbiir^ I John ( ordon I oiimtr, son 
(f thcUti Ml Rulxit Loiiimr wiiu meiUiant, 


II ino\tr Mutt 

f At Baiogill ( i tU till Right Hon Janes, 
r ul ol ( uthni 1 Ol 1 1 luknant ot the cfiiin 
Ij and lotiiiskit 11 il tor Siotlind TJic 
Nohli I 111 ( If I ''till! Siul rof M(\, 
sut ti Udt< th I 111 in (1 (afhnev i luir 

II ik t f il i foil! 11 I i wilt 1 1 Lilt foitunc that 
I 1 1 iRLii attu L n I to 11] I rt fl t M Ills 
cdiqietr how \ir i mil Ins loriliip tii lio 
uour ihk u ui iti i to thi ir r i iks an 1 uf li qii i 
hfied to U| Iiold \ h iti \ci bcliUidtheanunit titk 
hemhtritiil I hi I irl ol (.aithiicss, in iieiy 
Mtiiition in lift ahithci of a pn\ itr oi imblic 
nUuic d iliufid i)( diilies miiimbint uixin 
him witli i fmimess mdatthc sinu 1 1 t suaiitv 
ol inininr , whith dike Ixiaini thi lohlrinui 

III I { cntkni 111 which indeand him to all ini J $ 
ofhotiily and stiurid to him thrir esltiniand 
ahniiition Ht hkeui i jos (sstd the aannest 
alketioiisot Ins f'lmily indfiicnls, whudiplon, 
wjtli unliigntd sonow tlu lo^s th(> ha\i sus 
tuned iiiil Mini h mil lx long ind si\(nl\ ffTl 
by till mlnbil mts oi the comity omi whith lu 
1 e I cf iswtl 0 h\ those ( inks 111 prnatc hfe 
whokniwmoi iiiitdyhi i iJ uoith cimo 
bltd by tint 11 nhmss of ihnuUi md those 
C hn t III \ iiUit I \ wh th tl Jb f^ood in in vas so 
111 luntiy dislmgii sliid 

— It 1 1 til, \iin Mam, daughter ol Mr ho 
blit <>f,ihu nuicbiut there 

I At] dinbingh Mrs Iruiccs Hay, wife ft 
M I I implx 1 U 1 yi dm r « nter, Pdinburgh 

Jatclv 111 tin piiishol Klrkbein Humphrey 
1 hiinn >rt i( iily i ( 0 yc us of igi He was a na 
tiM »f Ktiil Jilt bfliLAcd lo be descendeil from 
1 higt iy It pcLt iblt fimiJy , indeu his tliaraiter 
iiid m u luih lonfiinu I the Hunposition ileen 
listed tan' inhfi,Lioni an unknown eiusc, as a 
} in iti old ( I, III uk St Slid i ini| aqms end was 
oiicofthost ihii bupnortid (tiiicrnl Wolfe whin 
ht ititutd luh mort il wound at guib t 

— At! dmoulh attii along md iiainlul ilbic ss, 
U 1 1 hilmi t i( R \ 

— \t fluust lintt Adamson, widow of Jidui 
C nine I iittr 4't I 10 

— \rc ouukI House, in the Sid year of lut 
Igt Dun tn Diirrocli l^q ofCtouriak 

— At hn sc it In Staffordshire, Williim Sheib- 
herd Kiimeibky, 1 sq M p lor Newowtlc-iuider 
1 ync 

— At Paris Mr Nirhol is ( liry, formerly mer 
I hant III M use Dies mil who hw acquired a hrge 
foitum In ccninurci 1 s]ietulaUous MrCiaiy 
wab brother to the nriseiit gueen Sweden and 
to M ui imc lostnh Bon’ip irti He constantly u 
tused till title honours, and apiomtmentK that 
hid lx I n offi ri I to him 

Of till mUow teur < n Kurd his Majesty'i hhip 
Bonn, off the loist c 1 Vtrii i .igcd 19, Mr Henry 
Roxburgh, M>n ol the 1 itc Dr Koxburgli 


T Riithycn A son, Printers, I* dinhui h 
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October 

10. Hivci Tweed closes. 

11. Old Michaelmas. 


Co Corvci$poiiticnt&. 

Tiioron ^really in arrears with our numerous Corrcsj>(>n(lciits, wn arc still com- 
pelled to solicit their indulttencc foi aiiothcr month. 

The Article on Ciirratcosii's Memoirs, and the Neapolitan Revolution, w'ill ap[>ear 
in our next NutiiIkt. 

We are rcijue.sieth I>y the Author of the Pajwr in our present Number, on Mr 
Allan's Picture of John Knox Icelurinp; Queen Mory, to state, that an Engraving of 
it may lie s|icedily expected from the masterly burin of lluRNiiT. This ingenious 
Artist is at present in Munich, engraving Wilkil’s picture of Heading the Will^' 
in the possession of that liberal [latron of the Arts, the King of Ravaria ; hut, on his 
return to this rountiy, (which will be ere long,) he Is to liend hi)> whole genius to give 
to the public a w'ork which may deserve to be placed among the choicest specimens of 
the English School of Engraving- Our readers may also expect, in our next, a few 
remarks on the work on which Allan is presently engaged,— Lindsay compelling 
Queen Mary to sign her Abdication in Lochleven Castle. 

In answer to X. Y., who demands W’hy we have not in‘?ertcd his Article, after hav- 
ing expressed a favourable opinion of it, we beg leave to quote an extract of a letter 
we lately received from a Brother Editor, wdio np])ears to be situated exactly as W'e 
are with X. Y. : — “ Have you ever been in the situation to think w'ell of an Article 
in MS. and find much of that vanish in types ? Such is my present predirament, with 
Mr — —'a Article. It does not, though still a good Article, turn out to be w'hat the 
first perusal promised. 1 account for this phenomenon thus : Sonic have a smooth 
and sjipcious style, whicli bears you away with its stream, and you resign yourself to 
the motion, without thinking of stopping to examine every stone, Hower, or edifice, 
as you glide along. Hence the whole looks like enchantment. The vertigo of the 
brain throw's a sort of mist or ixmumbra about the mind, that obscures the judg- 
ment's eye, and flings its deceptive mantle over a thousand faults- But when you 
resolutely come to an anchor, and detehnlne to act no longer the reveur, but the 
survigror and examinator — how the scene changes— .how the valley and the viskm— 
the bridge— the paffiengers — ^the broken archek— all pass away, and leave ‘ nothing 
but sheep and oxen grazing in the valley of Bagdat 
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'I'll I’M I’ .'iro fVw individual'., hovv- 
ovor liiriitnl llio '.jilirrc of* llicir ao- 
riMiis, i«. Iiv(‘s ijiiiv not an 

olijrct of iiitornst, i\lu‘n thiy arc 
fairly and trulv dnliiioatcd. IF a 
until lias bcoii <:if^ 1 ijy \ .lure with 
talent or abilities . inch have btvii 
obscured by indiilriuv, we may ^ o n 
from it tli(‘ ibity of exertion; ; be 
1ms been active!) and useful!) In ne- 
volcnt, tlie good iiiay profit by bis 
example. • 

'J’lio Rev. ilobn Kiemin^, the .sub- 
ject of the present iin oioir, was born 
on the .‘Ust of August 1 7 . a), at the 
lann-hou.se of ( raigs, in the pari.sb of 
llathgatt*,AVe.st lAitbiaii. His father 
was an industrious faiiiu i, who, to 
his paternal pro|urly ( f'('raigs, add- 
ed another farm in the .same iiarish, 
called Torbane : he dii d while Mr 
Fleming w^as a boy, and l(*ft him the 
uwiitT of these two faniiH, which, at 
that period, though now very much 
increased in value, jiroduccd a yearly 
n^nt of little more than fifty |Nninds 
.sterling. 'J'he mother of Mr Flem- 
ing, who appeals to have been a per- 
son of great merit, was left a widow, 
with another son and daughter; and 
on this limited income, she not only 
educated her family respectably, but 
added to the ccminon-stock by her 
own industry. 

Mr Fleming commenced his edu- 
cation at the parish school of ih'ith- 
gate. In his fourteenth year, be en- 
tered tile University of Edinburgh. 
Here he gave early promise of lie- 
coming an excellent Latin scholar; 

VOI. XIIT. 


he also made coiisiderahli* piiigrcssiu 
the (irt ek language, whu Ii hi' con- 
tiinu'd to cultivate dining the rest of 
his life, by the re.'iding of Homer and 
file tJreck Testament ; hut the Latin 
classics, and the philosophy of an- 
cient Rome, were the favourite oh- 
jeet.s of his study. 

Having been originally destined 
for the clerical oflive, on the comple- 
tion of the prcRcrihed course of study 
at the Tbiiversity, he was licensed to 
preach by die Fresbytery of Linlitb- 
gow. 

Ry the early decease of bis father, 
the management of th<* small proner- 
ty to which he .succeeded devolved 
upon him ; and not having any imnic- 
diatt vii'w toprefermc nl in the cbnrch, 
he turiM'd his attciiiioii, in a great 
degree, to the improvement of his 
paternal estate. His natural sagaci- 
ty, and supe'rior education, .soon led 
him to perceive that tlie state of 
agriculture in his native parish wu.s 
capable of great improvement ; and 
be lost no time in making himself 
acquainted with the best inodes of 
draining, and enclosing, and the olher 
farming operations, which of lati; 
years have added so much to the 
w^ealth and resources of the country. 
At this period, he often guided tbe 
plough, worked with his own hand 
in the lahour.s of agriculture, and de*- 
voted liiinself with great enthusiasm 
to the cultivation of this primitive 
science: and at a later period of life, 
it was his constant maxim, that to 
make two blades of grass, or corn, 
Kk 
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sprin" up, where one only had for- 
merly grown, was conferring a solid 
benefit on tlie community. 

The success of his farming opera- 
tions soon induced his neighbours, 
in defiance of their ]>eeuliar priju- 
dices, lo adopt h is itnproveinenlB, and 
attracted also the atrontion of the 
great landholders of tlieeonnty. At 
this time, and in the midst of these 
occupations, he was llu* friend and 
patron of merit, so far as his limited 
opportunities perm ii ted, and was 
Ipolked up to as a sound adviser, in 
those cases of difficulty or distress 
whicli occurred among the poor u- 
round him, or within the sphcie of 
his influence, lie was also fre(|uent- 
Iv referred to as an arbit(*r in the 
disputes which occurred among his 
neighbours, in their domestic as 
well as tlieir agrieiiltiiral concerns; 
and from the solid judgment and be- 
nevolence of his charact('r, with his 
knowledge of niial aflliirs, he was 
well (jualifled for the discharge of 
this duty. 

Ten or twelve years of Mr Fle- 
ming’s life were passed in this ob- 
scure, though useful manner; and 
this interval aflbrded him, also, tliat 
leisure for reading and reflection, 
which were afterwards so conspi- 
cuous in the acquiremeiils of liis 
mind. Ntuv, however, a new occu- 
pation o]>cned to liiin, which {n(»- 
mised niore lucrative cinpioymeiit 
than that of the mere cultivator of 
his paternal acres. About the year 
17H6, he became factor for Xcil, Earl 
of lloseberry, and his residence was 
transferred to that nobleman's estate 
of Barnbouglc, near Queeiisferry. 
There he spent some years, and had 
the opportunity, under his Lordship’s 
tuition, of acquiring inudi know- 
ledge of the world and of actual bu- 
siness, l>eing employed alternately as 
farmer, merchant, accountant, or 
lawyer, as the case required. This 
trust lie executed wdth great judg- 
ment and fldelity, and in the course* 
of it, he had many o))portunities of 
bringing forward deserving men as 
farmers or overseers, greatly to the 
benefit lH)th of the proprietors and 
the country. 

Hisfiituation in life was now, how- 
ever, to be more permanently fixed ; 
for in the year 17H<) he was present- 
ed by the Earl of Uosel)cny to the 


church of Primrose, or C aim ton, in 
the Presbytery of Dalkeith, situated 
about ten miles south of Edinburgh, 
where lie officiated as pastor for a 
period of fif teen years. 

In the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, Mr Fleming was distinguish- 
ed by exemplary diligence; and his 
interest for the welfare of his ])ai i.^li- 
ioners w'as not exclusively eunnin t! 
to their sj»iritiial eonciTus, hut e\- 
teiukd also to their worhlly comfort 
and y>rosperily. In this respect tin 
Scottish ricjgy are pre-eminent, am' 
cannot he too much commended. 
They have tlie advantage of holding 
a rank highly respeetahle in the so- 
ciety of wliitli they are ineinhers, 
with the riue juhlition of not being 
too far rt‘iTiove(l from the mitldlc and 
loiver ranks, to prevent their being 
useful to hotli, by their advice (.r 
assistance, in the eummoii affaiis of 
life. Mr Fleming, tlierLioK-, tlid 
not hesitate to apply Ins exUnsive 
knowledge to the discharge of t u i v 
duty whiob lie believed came W'iihii) 
the eximpasiy pf his pastoral oHue. 
In this view of his duty, as a minis- 
ter, much of his time was occupied 
in jiroviding for the comforts and ne- 
cessities of' his panslnoners; in diffi- 
culty, he aflJnVlcd llieiii advice, — in 
distress, coniluit, — in want, peeiini- 
ary assistance ; nor did he lliink it 
uiisuitabl(‘ to hi.s character, to ])oint 
out to tlie unskilful and iiojtrovi- 
dent the lust nuules of iiiiprovij’g 
and enjoying the earnings of then 
industry . 

His tennons, for several years aflei 
his settlement at Primrose, wen- 
written and coinyiosed with much 
care, and disyilay great vigour of 
mind, and powers of illustration, 
which, under favourable circum- 
stances, might have been yiolished to 
excellence. But being <lestined to 
instruct plain jieoyde in a country 
parish, lie soon perceived that suen 
sermons were not fitted to produce 
their full effect upon his audience. 
His ambition w^as to be useful, rather 
than admired, and therefore he stu- 
died to prepare such discourses as the 
most illiterate might understand ; 
and, latterly, seldom wrote them out. 
He did not, at any lime, make a 
practice of rf‘ading his 'sermons in the 
ymlpit, which, indeed, his extreme 
shortness of aight would have reii- 
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(IrnMl vt ry inconvenient ; he thought 
a short outline better for liis purpose; 
anil Jinving adjusted the heads, he 
preailuHl from careful meditation, 
the simplicity of the gos]icl 
mxlel, (Jonscious of the sanctity 
,:t lit: inc'jsagc which he delivered, he 
sfiidioiisly avoided every thing mean 
or ei*ll««piial hy which it might be 
ili*-rrail*’<l. His delivery was not re- 
jiifp Kahle lor grace or elegance, but 
ihiTc was in every sermon so iniich^ 
M)uml sense* and gciniiiie piety, that 
they never failed to command atten- 
tion ; and some were highly valued for 
their Just observation and reasoning; 
jiiirticularly one on this text, Sack, 
th(d f/c mat/ (wcul fo fhr rdifi/itiff of 
the Church which lie prea3ied 
ir tin* induction of Mr Kellock of 
t rich ton, and which, when ddiver- 
■il on other occasions, was greatly 
.‘(Imired. Among the English di- 
he ]iarticularly admired the 
vvritnigs of Jlarrow, Tillotsoii, jind 
(loaclley ; among our own, those of 
(. barters had uiucli of his esteem ; 
. 111 ( 1 , as ]ihiloso] lineal divines, Ihitlcr 
and J^rici* were his favourites. As an 
author, he was extremely fastidious, 
being well aware that no published 
work can succeed unless of tlie first 
excellence. The onlj^ composition 
of his, to which publicity lias been 
given, is the Account ol the Parish of 
(’airnton, printed in the Statistical 
\cf;Hint of Scotland, :ind ofti n quo- 
ted with approliation, f<'r its enlight- 
ened and solid remav'.s K 

\n one entertained a higher va- 
lue, or a more ardent love, for civil 
and religious liberty, than Mr Fle- 
ming. He meuLioned to some of 
hih intimate friends, that he felt this 
disposition strongly from his earliest 
recollection ; and he believed that it 
was cherished, in a great degree, 
iroin hearing, in his infancy, that 
Ids great-grandfather had suffered 
death as a ( ’ovenanter, under the 
arbitrary reign of the Stuarts ;j.. This 
feeling encredsed with his years, and 
inspired him with a hatred of arbi- 


trary ]iower, which he never failed 
to reprobate, on every occasion wlieii; 
lie saw the slightest desire to stretch 
the law, at the cxpciice of justice or 
humanity. 

^V'hile I^lr Fleming resided at 
Primrose, that remarkable event, the 
French devolution, was too intimate- 
ly connected with the principles 
v/hicli he had imbibed, not to excite 
in him the deepest interest : and 
when, hy the Constitution which tlie 
King accepted in 1 789, the French 
nation seemed likely to enjoy a por- 
tion of rational liberty, he heartily 
rejoiced in it; but was indeed mor- 
tified that they had not wisdom to 
retain that ('onstitution, and shock- 
ed at the excesses committed by the 
anarchists during the re'gn of terror* 
He did not, however, think that just 
notions of human liberty were to be 
despised, beeause bad men had em- 
barked in the cause, any more than 
he was of opinion tliat our religion 
was to be considered as eoiitiimina- 
tdl, because it had been for ages 
defiled hy the impurities of super- 
stition. He maintained, also, that 
iircat Hritaiii had no right to inter- 
fere in settling the French (Jovern- 
inent, and that the destructive war 
in which she afterwards engaged 
on that account, might have been 
avoidetl. 'Phe local politics of Scot- 
land were at that ])criod so virulent, 
.and parties so much divided, that 
those who thought differeritly on 
these sulijcels, did not hesitate to 
brand him as an enemy to his coun- 
try. I'hose, howeier, who knew Mr 
Fleming's gemiint* worth, and that 
ho differed with them purely upon 
principle, conliniu-d their friendship, 
and never ceased to cultivate his ac- 
quaint an ei*. 

About 1793, when ]K)litical feel- 
ing was at its height, and Muir, 
Margaret, and others, were trans- 
portwl for the crime of sedition, un- 
der sentences of tlie High Court of 
Justiciary, Mr Fleming's friends were 
not, for some time, without anxiety 


• 1 Cor. xiv. 12. 

•f* “ On PreiJaration for Death : a Sermon jireached at Colintoii on the 2d February, 
iK'ing the firt;L Sulitiath after the intcrmeiii of the Rev. John Flemings late Ministet 
(if that parish ; with a sliort Memoir of the dtx;ea9ed. By D. Scot, M*D* Minister 
of Corstorphine. Edinliurgh, 

While in health, Mr Fleming used to give an annual dinner to his most intimate 
friends, in honour of hU imcestor. 
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on liis account, iliou}.\h he had cer- 
tainly never attended any of the 
cidl^es or meetings which were held 
at that period; but as the free expn s- 
sion of liberal opinions could not be 
characterised as criminal, he was 
never on that account niad(‘ the ob- 
ject of any hostile measure. 

Mr Fleming w’as, in IHOt, trans- 
lated to the Parish of Colinton, 
within fobr miles of Kdin})urgh, on 
the unsolicited presentation of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, the patron. This 
arrangement appears to have been 
communicati'd by his Lordship to 
Mr Fleming, through the medium 
of a mutual friend, pn'vious to the 
death of Dr W'alkcr, the then in- 
cumbent. A eo])y of Mr I’leming’s 
letter to tin' Nobh' Karl, on this oc- 
casion, has been preserved, and its 
insertion Imre may not ht' deemed 
unsuitable. 

Hrimrohc^ Dec. 20, 1H02. 

“ MY LOUD, 

“ Our very cxccllonl Irieiul, Mr Gih«;on. 
lias sent me your Lortlship’s letter to limi, 
dated 2(>t1i of Inst mojilh. The quaint > 
ness rtf roinplinu nt is suited to the eha- 
racter and intercourse of only Mini and 
frivolous men. Kor tins rCiiMin, the {ki- 
ratlc of lerhal gratitude shall, on the pre- 
.scnl occasion, be forborne. T t is, howe i er, 
a fact loo obvious to escajic notice, th.it 
the unsolicited and sjvinlancous offer w hicli 
your Lordship li.us lu*en J)k•u^ed to loriKc 
iiir, fuini.slie.s a prool that there remain... 
even among the Peers of Scotland, on« 
whose liberal and disintere.sied mind con- 
siders an uniform adherence to lho.‘'C prin- 
ciples and measure.'? Avhich ..re faiourahle 
to the lihert} and hap])ine^s of inankiiul. 
though unsupported by ani other claim, 
as deserving jiatronage and encourage- 
ment. Permit me to assure your Lord- 
ship of another fact, — tliat the s.itisfaction 
of mind arising from reflection on m> 
conduct, and which has greatly overba- 
lanced every inconvenience which the 
t'lnpcr of the times may have occasioned, 
ha.s been heighiencd liy lliis te.stimony of 
your Lordship’s .'ipprob^ioii, and that it is 
one of the few things ly which this effhet 
could have been ])ioduced. 

‘‘ Whether youi Lurd.shijfs generous 
intention .shall out he realized, like every 
future event, depends upon contingencies, 
many of which ore beyond the reach ot 
human foresight or controiil. But what- 
ever may be the event, I iiust the kind- 
ness .ind genemsity of youi l.ordship’s in- 
tenlion shall alw'ays be sufTicieiit to keep 
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in niy mind a just sense of the oliligution, 
and lead loan iiidcpendenre and projirie- 
ty of conduct which will shew that \our 
Lordship’s favour has not been entirely 
misplaced.” 

Mr Fleming bad previou .'sly lo thi*? 
Iwjcn offered two other livings in tin' 
church, which he did not accept. 
We have reason to hclicvo, that at 
first he wa.s not very conlially re- 
ceived by his parishioners at ( olm- 
ton ; but the real worth of his char- 
acUr was s'lon di.scovcred, and during 
the remainder of hi.s life, he enjoytd 
their full regard and esteem. Ifr 
thought that he could never serve 
God better than wlien doing good to 
men, and continued to make himself 
useful to his parishioners as a friend 
and adviser in their secular affairs, 
as w^ell as in religion and morality - 
Being a scholar by education and 
taste, and a man of husiiu'ss by ha- 
bit, he was a tit companion tor men 
in all ranks of life ; ami from the na- 
tural frankness of his disposition, his 
society continued to hi' much courted. 
He was often consulte d by gentlemen 
for his opinion on the value of land, 
and was frequently taken to distant 
jiarts of the country for this pur-* 
])ose, without, however, neglecting 
the duties ot^ his charge. He was 
particularly strict in keeping up pub- 
lic worsliiji in ins church, and was 
seldom air mt on the Sabbath. 'J'he 
keenness and iutein]KTate zeal alioui 
triiles whicl: i ''fen ajqioarcd in ec- 
clesiastical courp, induced him, in a 
giv'.ti measvne. to absent himself; foi 
it wa.’i his MttJcd opinion, that the 
Ministers of itligion, by servility lo 
the rich ami great, and by making 
themsches the tools of politic^il fac- 
tion, degrade their office and their 
character.'? in the estimation of iheii 
flocks, and consequently diminish ihi 
extent of their own usefulness. 

In his new charge at Colinton, Mr 
Memiiig continued to imlulge his 
taste to* elegant literature; and while 
ill vigorous health, lie ntten devoted 
eight or nine hours in the day to 
study. 1 1 is desire of knowledge was 
insatiable ami his reading unwearied 
to the l.tst. I le understock Latin and 
Prench lemarkably well ; and someol 
tlic best authors in tiicse languages, as 
well as the classical writers of our 
own, wrre the constant companions of 
his leisure hours. In Fiench liters- 
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nirv, Vciirloii, Ia* Saj;c’, Ho- 

( iu’loiit .uilil,{\vliosp nioval maxims lit’ 

, |H‘ruso(l,)llay rial, and Say, 

.a ro l»js favourite writers ; Cicero, 
Horace, lAican, andparticu- 
l,,ily .faviiial, the greatest part of 
.at ires lie had completely by 
m ill I. a.noiig the Latins. In our owiC 
-iiiialine, he ])ut a high value on 
.lie v\orIvS of Adam Smith and Sa- 
muel .iehiisoi) ; and Siiakespcare, Ad- 
tiisc.n, i'ojie, ( 'rahlie, and Cam]d)ell, 
were his iVeijiient companions. 

In the beginning of the year Isis, 
he suffered by a stroke of tlie jialsy, 
which ve ry much debilitated liini, and 
was, indeed, the cause of his death ; 
for although he lived nearly live years 
afterwards, he never recovered com- 
plete health, either of body or mind. 
In tliis eoiidition, lie once attempted 
m mldress the congregation at the 
unu ut the S.ieraineiit, hut was tiii- 
iiiilc t(» ])roceed ; in' coiitimied, how- 
(■\ei, to jH'rfonn tlie oifices of mar- 
riage and baptism until about a year 
helbri his dejilh, when he found it 
neces.sury to <le>.ist, even from the 
exertion re(piiretl on these oceiihions. 
]3ut his mind was still suHiciently 
collected to he much affected by find- 
ing that he was now altogether use- 
less in the dischargt ^if his ministe- 
rial duties ; to the last, however, it 
remained perfectly sound, although 
his power of expression liy words be- 
came gradually less ; but tlie same 
benevoleiiee of disposition wbieli eha- 
; lelerised him in healtli, never iL- 
',erted him, as was manifest to his 
friends, by his ap}u‘iiraiice, when lu 
eould no longer ailiculate. lie diet! 
of jmre exhaustion, with hardly any 
struggle, on tliet^.‘kluf January 
III the seventy-third year of his agi*, 
and was, by his own desire, burii-d 
in the family sepulchre at Bathgate. 

Air Fleming indicated strongly, 
by hi.s fipjicaraTice, the ideas wliieh 
attach to Ins character ; he was in- 
different about <lrcss, excepting as 
to cleanliiu ss, and usi'd no more of 
the clerical habit than a black coat 
(Ml Sunday, and the (iiiieva band 
when in the pulpit. Vet, untwith- 
standing the plainness, and even oe- 
casional negligence of liis dress, his 
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appearance and i»ers(mal manners 
were free from vulgarity, and always 
bespoke the man of education %nd 
refiiieinent of mind. Srm/tfrj' rnm- 
tliHLs was his motto, and extended 
from Ills person to the frugality of 
his domestic arrangeincnls. 

But Jiowcvcr frugal he miglit he 
in his own pecuniary disbursements, 
he Avas nobly generous on proper oc- 
casions, and, by liis judicious econo- 
my, Avas enabled to give more assist- 
ance to others, by lending money, 
Bometiiucs to his great loss, than any 
other man in the same rank of life. 
He attached much importance to the 
science of political economy, not from 
iiny selfish or party motive, but from 
a pure and honest reganl to the in- 
terests of his fidlow men. He was 
Avcll versed in this science, and con- 
sidered Lh(' study of it of so mucli 
importance to mankind, tliat lie madi? 
an eA’eiitual Ix'qiust of a consider- 
able pari of liis fortune, to t stablish 
professorships for teaching il, in the 
( olleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The education of youth was also 
a favourite object Avllh liim, and hi’ 
left a legacy for keeping a certain 
number oi* frcc-acholars in the paro- 
cliidl-schuul of Colinton ; bequeath- 
ing, also, to the parish-library the re- 
mainder of his valuable collection of 
books, after his particular friends had 
each selected u book as a token of re- 
monibrancc. He died unmarried. In 
his jicrsoii he Avas bulky, rather than 
muscular ; his features were large, 
and strongly marked ; and his couii- 
tciiaucc, i spt'cially Avheii any friend 
addressed him, indicated at once the 
sense and beneAoluicc of the indi- 
vidual. His riiaiiiu-r in private socie- 
ty, though plain, was manly and en- 
gaging ; he knew Avhat was due to 
others as Aveli as to himself, and nei- 
ther conceded nor demanded more, 
lie enjoyed an equanimity of tem- 
per, and a flow of good spirits, A\'hich 
rendered him at all tunes social and 
cheerful. 

His characb r, in two particulars, 
was well expressed in his own words, 
— that he AA-as a rresbyterian in hi.s 
religion, and a Republican in his 
politics. He thought with Milton, 


• At tlic de^-irc of sonic fiicnd'^, he ..it loi his pictuii- to Watson, about ten year^ 
ago. It is ill the ]X).sscb.')K>n oi^D.iviii Ward'ciAA, Em] . lUid a good cngnoin/ lias been 
cxcxrutcd from it, by Mr Young of l.omlon. 
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that the trappings of a monarchy were adapted to the general welfare, and 
sufficient to set up an ordinary com- gave a freer tico])e to the exertions of 
iDf||wcalth ; a sentiment to which he merit. He entertained a liigli veno- 
WM'fond of recurring, and which was ration for the characters <)f Wash- 
frequently the occasion of a good-hu- ington and Fox. He thought, truly, 
inoured banter among his friends, that the fame which the former hacl 
But while his atlection to the Pres- acquired, as the founder of tht‘ indc- 
hyterian Church was not of an ex- *pendencc and freedom of America, 
elusive or bigoted description, so was far greater than the laurels 
his republican principles were not which accompany the mere victories 
addptaed from passion, or a restless of a successful General. He rever- 
Mpatience of superiors, but on a ed the memory of the latter, as the 
of their truth aiul utili- universal friend of humanity, and 
tr, and because he thought that the firm and fearless champion of 
toifi form of Government was best British Liberty. 


THE PIRST FIVi: HOOKS OF LIVY 8 1 
nit JOHN 

Wk owe an apology to onr rcatlers 
for not having embraced an earlier 
opportunity of introducing this va- 
luable little volume to their acquain- 
tance. It is, in our opinion, not 
only the best nrotluction of the dis- 
tinguished scholar wdiose name it 
bears, hut one of the most inqjortant 
comributioiis to the science of geiie- 
ral ^aiuinar which the public have 
yet had to acknowledge. 

Notwithstanding tlu' very consi- 
derable celebrity which the publica- 
tions of this venerable editor have 
attained, both in his own country 
and abroad, it is ]HTha])s qucsiiun- 
ablc whether his merits are in general 
very correctly appicciated by those 
who are merely familiar with the 
title-pages in wliich his name occurs. 
If wc may judge, at least, from the 
manner in which avc have fre<]uently 
beard his labours discoursed of, even 
by scholars who suppose themselves 
to be pretty intimately conversant 
with what he has given to the world, 
we should be inclined to suspect that 
his reputation, with the great muss 
of the literary public, is rather too 
much that of a mere man of erudi- 
tion, and that his higher excellencies, 
as a most acute and original investi- 
gator of the philosophy of human 
spwch, have not by any means ob- 
uined tlic notice to which they are 
entitled. This may have arisen from 
a combination of causes. The study 
of general grammar, in the first 
]ilace, important and interesting as 
the science is, hasnev^, unfortunatc- 
J y, been a very ptyriBla: object of at- 
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tention ; and the dibiepule into w hieli 
it has fallen, owing principally, in 
all likelihood, to the fiagrant im oni- 

{ K'toncy of most oF the few who have 
litherto attempted its cultivation, 
necessarily operates very unfiivour- 
ably to the success cvin of him who 
lecommends and h;ads the way to a 
more rational method of pursuing it. 
Then, again, the unpretending form 
of most of Dr Hunter’s publications 
is not very much calculated to attract 
the regard ul' Those who have the 
most infiuential voice among the 
viah crs oj Janir. Almost every thing 
he has printed has been sent into tlie 
world in the shajic* cither of a pre- 
i'acc at the beginning, or a few /?o- 
ftihr at the ciul of a school-hook’-a 
guise HI which, it must be confessed, 
JMjilosophy has not very frequently 
chosin to present herself, and in 
wiiich literary men may be therefore 
excused for not being very apt to 
look for her. If to all tliis we add 
the further consideration of tlie com- 
])uratively-retired situation and li- 
initeil up|x>rtunitie8 of disjday to 
which it has pleased this gifted in- 
diviilual to confine himself, during 
his long and useful life, we shall 
sufficiently understand how it may 
have happeiu'd that, extensive, alter 
all, as his reputation undouht^yia, 
the full amount a^d real nature of 
his merits should only be correctly 
ajjpreh ended by those who have en- 
joyed the iiiestimable advantage of 
listening to his viva voce instructions 
in that Ihuvcrsity of wbidi, rich as 
it has been, and fitiU is, in many 
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proii'Hsors of Icanihi;^ and ability, it 
can be no offence to any body to 
say, that he has been, for many 
years, the most distinguished orna- 
iricnt. 

'J'lic' students of this University 
have, iinlced, for almost half a cen- 
tury, been singularly fortunate in 
tiiiding themselves in the midst of a 
school of ideas, when they had a 
right to ex]>ect only a school of 
words. t.)r rather, to speak more 
accurately, the science of words, as 
It has been taught by Ur Hunter, 
has been made to eo!nj»rehcnd the 
science of ideas. Ami this is the 
grand difference which distinguishes 
his views from those of ordinary 
gram maria ns. Nothing can he more 
ridiculously iiripliilosophical than the 
way in which languages are com- 
monly taught. In eviry other sci- 
ence, as far as we know, it has been 
usual for even the must slovenly in- 
striK^tors to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of something like general priiici- 
j>le ; or, in otlu r words, to endeavoni , 
whenever ihey are able, to shew a 
foundation and u reason for the doe- 
trines they inculcate, in some one or 
other of those sim])le and compre- 
hensive truths, which, because they 
stand fixed as the ultiifiate barriers of 
human inquiry, have been, in popu- 
laj* language, denominated the liaws 
of Nature. But your 'l\*aeher of 
(■reek or Latin has nothing to do 
with the dominion of general ])rin- 
eijdes. He holds himself and his 
science to be independent of the laws 
of Nature ; and as for giving a reason 
for any one of liis assertions, why, 
he would just as soon think of ac- 
companying it by a passport from one 
of the Secretaries of State. 1 1 is law.s 
of Nature are the rules of the Kudi- 
lucnts ; his reason the ipse din f of 
the Dictionary, 'rhe grammarians 
and the lexicographers are indeed at 
once his counsellors, and his high 
priests, and his gods ; his faculties 
are in their keeping, his faith is of 
their making, his words are of their 
iiispiriiig; he consults them in his 
dimculti(‘s, he listens to them in his 
iguorance, he prays to them in his 
distress ; and whether it bo a sentence 
whielt he cannot translate, or a phrase- 
ology which he cannot construe, or 
an impracticable vocal>le wllieb be 
cannot/;ut or squeeze inio the legiti- 


mate length and thickness of a |Kirt 
of speech, they are ever at his elbow 
with a figure of rhetoric, or a poku 
cal licence, or a convenient f/woad or 
KocTx, at the least, to cut, if it cannot 
untie, the Uordian knot of his per- 
plexity. I’liis is not Dr Hunters 
method of managing the matter. 
\Vitli him, the study of language is 
just as much an intdlectuolexercisi', 
as the study of mathematics; ami 
he would no more think of layitig 
down any grammatical dogma upon 
the authority of Priscian, than he 
would of calling upon you to assent 
to tlie forty- seventh proposition of 
Euclid’s first book upon tlie authority 
of Pythagoras. His ])hilosophy is 
emphatically the philosophy of com- 
mon sense, fie regards language as 
being, what it unquestionably is in 
all material respects, the creation 
of the i human mind ; that is to say, 
as d**ri ving every thing peculiar about 
its form and structure, IVom those 
natural habits and tendencies by 
which the human beings in whose 
lips it has lived from its birth, have 
at all times been possos.'^cd ami ac- 
tuated. ’fhere is no diftcrenev iu 
this rtspect between language and 
any other human production. Of 
the accidents by which it is charac- 
terized, some, certainly, may have 
resulted from notions or feelings 
'which, although once popular, are 
now f(#rgotteii or exploded, and many 
may be the offspring of views, the 
favourites ol’ a former age, wliich 
appear to us, in our revolutionized 
state of society, not a little capri- 
cious or fantastic; but none of tfieiri 
are without a parentage, and a kigiti- 
inate one too, in either the wisdom 
or the folly of our euminon nature. 
Ami it is in tracing and detecting 
this parentage, in pursuing language, 
as it were, along its f)er|)lexing wiiul. 
iiigs, and ascertaining the liidcUn 
fountains of this mighty Nile, that 
the unrivalled sagacity and ingenui- 
ty of this eminent Professor an* 
seen at their most brilliant, and 
apparently their i'avourito exercise. 
Not by any means that this is the 
only object upon which he is wont 
to expend his great knowledge, both 
of language and of human nature ; 
for his evei y-day prelections, as well 
as the editions of tucient authors he 
has given to the Hmrkl, aboiiiul with 
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original and inoBt valuable illustra- 
tions oicliisHicul difficulties^ conveyed, 
sdiCietiiiK's in the shape oi‘ an amend- 
ed translation, soinetimts oi* a new 
punctuation, not less serviceable in 
removing the obscurity of a misinter- 
preted or corrupted text. Uut this 
ability in the resolution of verbal or 

? hra&eological intricacies, is, in Dr 
lunter, generally aided, in a very rc- 
jOOiBrkable degree, by that other spe- 
cies of talent of which we have been 
in^king ; and his proposed einenda- 
mns, when not the direct result of his 
'own peculiar principles, on the sub- 
ject of grammar, are almost always 
vuch as would have suggested them- 
selves only to an intellect which the 
habitual study of those princijiles had 
disciplined and invigorated, it is for 
this reason that we Avould regard the 
sound and penetrating logic witli 
which every tiling lie has written is 
animated, as still more valuable even 
than his erudition ; just as we would 
rate thoughts above words, and a 
strong and profound uiulcrstaudiiig 
above the most extraordinary powders 
of memory or a\)pIication. 

The annotations before us, as we 
have already stated, are eminently 
rich ill the sort of discussion to which 
we allude. >Ve regret exceedingly 
that the limits to which notices of 
this nature are necessarily coniinefl 
in publications like ours, will not per- 
mit us to be nearly so liberal in our 
quotations, as, for the sa7<e of our 
dassical readers, we could have wish- 
ed to be ; but we are sure we shall 
have their thanks for being, on this 
occasion, rather more sparing than 
usual of our own remarks, in order 
to be able to devote a considerable 
portion of the space we can attoitl, 
to> at least, one very interesting sjie- 
cimen of the venerable Doctor's spe- 
culations. Passing over, then, with 
considerable reluctance, the note on 
tlie expression “ Duobus, Aeneae 
Antenorique,*’ in Lib. I. cap. i., in 
which the learned autlior, after de- 
fending the Dative reading with 
great logical acumen, concludes with 
a very neat illustration of the mean- 
ing of the words Servus, Servo, and 
Servio, w^e proceed to extract the fol- 
lowing elegant and instructive dis- 
quisition : 

4. VJI. 1. .W. DextrA IJnctilrs ihita / 
The iriisapprdion^ions that prevail 


respect to the I'jriii of construct um callul 
the Ahlaiivv AlsohiU'^ as well with u . 
jspect to this mode of anan^r/.u nt, seem 
to render it necessary to cttler u lew il, 
servutloiis on both. 

The most probable Iiypt>thebi.'. witli le- 
gard to what are termed the h’U.vioii» o; 
Nohhs is, that they must have had uii 
origin similar to that which I have ven- 
tured to give of tlie FlrthuM of I’crh, iii 
the Af)i>endi\ sul»Joiiicd to the last Kill 
tion of Mr Uudclimair.s I.atiri Uudiment 
li.-:. That they were originally .separate 
words, or Prepositions, not, a> in the mo- 
dern liUnguages of We -tern ICnrope, pre- 
lixcd to their hut subjoined to 

it, and similar to the Knglish combina- 
tions thereof ’nkcn'of thereto^ •nhcu’tv, 
Ac. If so, i>eing uncnqdisuicnl, they 
would attach themselves to the Nouns trt 
which they were siihjoined, and the two 
words, the Noun and the IVejiosiuoii 
subjoined, w'ould be |>ronounrcd as nut : 
like the words i;ivc mr, in the i vj»re'‘Sio;( 
me that fiooh^ and, like the wou!.'. in 
the Latin J.anguagc culled F.mhth!; 
and, in the course of Klision or Abbrevia- 
tion, to which there is an obvious tenden- 
<lency in all languages, the )*rej)osjlion 
would heconic 80 iiK'orporatcd w'itli the 
Noun, us to be no longer diMinguishable 
as a separate word, but considered as 
merely a teimiuution ox Flexion, 

Of this di'scniition seems to be that 
Flexion of the^voun called the Ablative 
case. An\ pi rson who has minutely at- 
tended to the hitiin Flexions may per- 
cej\e, that tlii v were originally the sadie 
with those ol ilie J^ircnL Grt'f/f, and par- 
tieularly tliat the Dative and Ab1ati\e ol 
the Latin coincided with thc Carcek Da- 
tive. This Oieels Dative, in nouns of 
every dcscriplif*n. of w hatever declenRion, 
and wlu ther singular or plural, at one pe- 
riod of tlie language universally ended 
ill the letter t (<<iJTa). Diitof what pre- 
jKisition this / was a fragment, or o^'whal 
portion of thought it was the symbol, 
etymology allords us no means of tra- 
cing or discovering. 

It seems not unreasonable, however, 
to suppose, that this Dative, and conse- 
f|iiently the Latin Ablative, was synony- 
mous with 'JO or WITH, the Prepositions 
employed in rendering these cases lite- 
rally into F.nglish, Accordingly we find 
that adjnmh or coucomilant cit^CMta- 
st(nicr.s of all kinds are in Latin expressed 
by the ANath r. Of this kind are the 
Tim<\ Cause ^ Manner^ Inxtmmenl^ 
and other concomitants of Acfitm* and 
Events, Thus in — Templum efomnrr 
pciehant,, their advancing to the Temple 
is by the Ablative, clamore^ stated as ac- 
c'onipanicd with clamour. 
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Tilt* I*LACE.— Vix.it Lacedacmont\ Mortuus egt Carlhafflm\ 
'J'lu* Time. — Proximo die copms siias eduxit* 


Cause 


r Pallidas mctu ; the cause being stated as a cp?/C(i«ii/ lut 7)iere^^\he 
I causation itself »;(/rr/(Y/. It may be observed in passing, that in 
J no iiislancc whatever is causation prrrvxx'cd : it is in every case i«- 
I We I e nothing but _////■ prior and subsequent, or 

concoinitiiiit. That the one is the cimsx\ the other the is in- 
L fercnce merely. 


'J’lu* Manner ^ xtfote — the action stated as accompanied uith tbcpeculiai 

' ' * Tj vmtiir t of tlic agent. 


C Interfectus g-Zaf/io. Although civicojnii.niry only is expressed, 
I N S I JUT MI. NT. -J is inferred, in coiiseijiience of ottr pievious knptA'- 

lodge of the fitness or suitableness of a sword for killing. 


Tiie Adjuncts or concomitants of ohm 
jeefs, as well as of veihat slaici^ are often 
expressed in the same manner and under 
the same view. Of this kind are— Vir 
toirn randitld — mulier imssis crinihut^ 
pool a claudo prdr — \ir sunund, pntden- 
hu — arrr cavo eliju-us, A^c. 

Of the same kind precisely appears to 
be the form of Syntax, called the .r/AA/- 
tici AUof/ftr. Jn every such instance 
there are two c\enU stated; and fi\ 
means of ilie Ablative teriniiiation, the 
one is lejiresented as a conconiiliinl of the 
other. Thus, in, Sole oi J'lifi'amt 
ienchruCy there are ciiritaiiusl i wo event-, 
the Jfy'iNir itxea If (t/ 1 htricrtcss, and /Ac ///%- 
of the Sun ; and by the term i nation 
of the Ablative, whicli is e<iual to a jne- 
position, and at one period oi tbc langua'jrc 
probably was a preposlilon annexed to 
the nominative, the one event is repre- 
sented as (urompanied with the other. 

Even when the union of tlie two events 
is jiraeier spern^ or sueli as we should 
not liavc exjiected, the mode of think- 
ing, and consequent I V the form of expics- 
sioii, ig the same. Tlui" in tlic seiitence 
of Xjivy<«— Horatnis, uiufl'oi mijht inridnim 
iihus telit, incolumi.s aJ suns tranavit^ the 
escape qf Iloraiiiis hi ^ufi ti/ is stated us 
united with the circumstance of man if of 
the eigemy's missile wi ajionx fuUiufr njnnt 
him — an union practrr spem^ that cir- 
cumstance having rather a tendency to 
prevent his escaping in safety, and Ih*- 
iog whut, ill the language of .Mr Harris, 
would be called an Irutdcquaic prc. nttiw. 

There is then, it should appear, no- 
thing pvcnVmr in the form of Syntax call- 
e4 the Ahlativc Almdutc. Like every 
AUaMve, it represents one thing as the 
Aij^MAd or concomiiaiit of another. That 
4 Hhould have been so improperly de- 
acHhed as unconnected und independent^ 
nttUr perhaps have arisen from these two 
cilEuitistanccs, 1st, from annexing no se- 
parate signidcation to the Ablative tcr- 
mhwtion itself; and, Sdly, from not ad- 
verting, that, in our English Idiom, the 
Apportion or Juxtupositivn of the two 
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clauses serves as a denotement of the 
union or connection of the events which 
they express. In a language which has 
so few flexions .is the English, there is 
often no other symbol of connection but 
position. 

But, thougli tiiere is nothing iiecuUar 
in the Syniue ot thi> Ahl.itive, there fe a 
peculi.iiily in (lie manner of conceiving 
tlio voaninis of it. The parts iif the ex- 
pression .ire taken in an in.rtfed oi(1n\ 
as wlieii nrhx londita is conci-ivod, not ns 
a hnilt iity^ hut as the buildinfi of n 
or as rc^cv c;V(7i is conceived not iis ilTing# 
expelUd^ but as the erpuhnot of tfo 
Kin»i.s^po.\t rv/aes rju tos ; ajh'i the ir- 
pnlsion xf the K Thus, .soA’ viientc 
IS H'ith the rixitif^ of iht Sun ; not rseiih 
the Snn xchen JisinfS. C an one consnle^ 
f/'atilina cunjuravit in pa tnam— states 
Catiline’s conspiracy as unit id tcith Ci- 
cero’s Consukshi[>, Cieerotu loimulr, when 
conceived in this inverted manner, being 
exactly the same !is, coiisnfafu C/cci nwijir. 

Here a question naturally arises — 
Whence does it happen that this form of 
expression, this ahmhttc clause^ is so 
much more frequent in the Latin than 
111 the Creek or the English ? Utiques- 
tiunably from :i d< feet in the Latin lan- 
guage, which has no post jHtrticip/e of the 
active voire, and seldom a post p'lrticiple 
of aith'c siffi%\ficailon. Let us suppose 
that pn actus were of active signification, 
und signi/ied — not bcinff finished^ but 
having Jintshed ; then, wc, havinfrjinishm 
id onrxeorh^ «»i// vould he literally 
rendered into Latin, aox, perarlt opus^ 
ludemtu ; and the absolute cUiuhc would 
be avoided, und even iniulmiH.sihlc. But 
as peractus is passive, and signifies Adug 
Jlnished^ It cannot unite with and describe 
the Jinisher^ or offcnt^ at suclu It can 
only unite with and describe the Ming- 
finished^ and the opus peractufn is statcii 
as a coucomitanl of the other event, nos 
ludemus^ hy patting it in the Ablative* 
710#, opeic peracto^ ludesmus ; which 
our playiny is stat^ 08 tO taJee place a- 
loiig xcith our work hting finished^ or 
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iJOfi 

when our worW is fuiisliul. All U»is js 
inanift’81 w1u>m we express the Faint* 
thcmi^ht by a past jiarticipfr, and 
by the past pfirlinplv of a (Icpoumi \nf:. 
Caesar, ft is did is, abiit : Caesar, fturr h~ 
cutHs, abiit. 

It is further necetisar} to notirc the 
reasmt of the particular arrangement here 
adopted by Livy, Dcxtin IIvrcHtes dulAs 
in which the Afrrnt is thrown in iK’twceii 
the BUbstontivc and the passive participle; 
that reason, and even ihQ Jiirf, having 
escaped the observation of some of tiu* 
IWned and latest Editors of Idvy. When 
the past participle of a deponent verb is 
'employed, as in, (\trsar, haec loculus, 
uHii, that past jiarticiple states with pre- 
cision who IS the Agent, 'i'he participle 
leaves no douht that in this in- 
stance Caesar wiis the sjti akcr. WheretLs 
the other rri<;de of slatcineiit hy tlu* pas- 
sive participk is suhjecL to ambitruiiti. 
Xiko^Cacsur, fds didis, ah'ui — all that is 
given is, tliat Caesar went off when these 
words were spoken. That they were 
spoken hy him, is left uncerlain ; and the 
fiiiine form oi' expression may he used, 
whether the words were sjioken hy (’ae- 
saror not. 

Now 1 h<* arrangement m question, so 
frccjueiit in lavv, in Caesar, and other 
classical Authors, seems to lx* an atteiiija 
to remove this .mihigiuty, and, as far as 
possible, to rcnicxh the defect of tlic Ian. 
guago, before mentioned, arising from the 
want of a jiast participle of active signifi- 
cation. It seems unneceHsaiy to multi- 
ply c\ani})li‘s. I’he following, from our 
Author, seems itself conclusive on the suh- 
ject. It occurs in tlie story of Cains 
Somjnonius, wlio was brought hv trial on 
jiretence of uiLsconduct in an engagement 
with the Volsci, but in realitv in revenge 
for the resiMaiice which he and others of 
his family had made to some favourite 
measures of the peoi>leaiid their tribunes. 
The words are — Nihilo demissiore ani- 
tno, quuin dies venit, causa ipse pro x( 
dict&, nequicquam omnia expertis l\itri. 
bus, lit niitigarent plebeni, quiiuJecim 
millibus ucris damiiatur.** B. IV". c. 14. 

No other reason can ha conceived for 
introducing the words, ipse pro se, lie- 
tweeii the substantive and participle, but 
to give notice that Scnipronius pleaded 
his (»w'n cause ; and, if causa dietd were 
eximnged, the w'ords ipse pro se must be 
expunged along with them. Throw out 
the words, causB diefd, and ipse pro sc 
dnmwitur will form an incongruous com- 
hiiiation. In short, the sentence, in as 
far as regards the w'ords ipse pro se, is 
constructed precisely in tlic .same man- 
ner as ifdir/M 'Were of actne .significa- 
tjon, and it had run thus—- Nihilo de- 


missorc aninio ra/isaiu ipse ptn sr diet a 
quindecim rnillibus aeri.s damnutur. 

It hccnis, therefore, not a little surprif- 
ing that Mr Doering, of the Universit} < f 
(^itlui, a late ICdilor of Livy and of seve- 
ral other l.atin Authors, should, on ac- 
count r>f thi', arrangement of tin* Agent 
between the substantive and the jiarliei- 
ple, have rejected a biautifui and con- 
vincing einendalion of the elder lirono- 
viiis, w'ho, by i*onip.iriog the corrupted 
readings of the MSS., has ing(‘iiiousl\ 
llnis restored the first sentence of the 
23d Book of Liv\ : Aicis Hanniljal 

jnist Cannensem piigiiam captis ac direp- 
li.s, confc>lini e\ Afinlia, in Samnium 
rnoverat, Aa.*.” dccac was a town of Apu- 
lia, taken by llannih.il after the Battle o'. 
Cannae, and alurwards retaken from the 
Carthaginian^ hy ^'ahlus Maximus. Se< 
B. XXIV. (. 20. tin this 'Sentence, :i> 
ciirrccted hy (ironovius, Mr Doering re- 
marks : “ Si, ut (iroiKwius .suspicatur, 
scripsisset Livius, baud scio an non Uatt- 
ntftaii pro Jlaunilmk vel t'KiiTK ^ ocem 
Jfannihul jiost ditephs p()snis.set.*' Whj 
doe.> he think lliat Livy should have writ- 
ten IJauttihiifi, to notify that Aecac 
was taken hy Hannibal ^ Did the learn, 
ed Luilor then not knew, that the posi- 
tion of llitttnihdl between the substanlivo 
and paiticipie would give the same noti- 
fication ’•* Airain, w’hy place Hannibal 
after f/bep/h / J)id the learned Editor 
im.igi no that ili!^'other arrangement w'as 
not ciassK .il - J Jad no one of the nume- 
rous in.stance^ of that arrangement ever 
arrested Ins .itlenlnm ? To place Jlan- 
nlhal after ducptis umild leave it quite 
uncertain wlKlIur Aicut: had lieen taken 
and plundered l»\ the RoiimnO) or hv 
Hacniiial liimself 

If iberc is any tiling in this admir- 
able note from wliicli wc should be 
inclined to disbcni, it is the para- 
graph respecting what the Doctor is 
in the habit of calling tlie inuetse use 
of the adjective. With very great 
deference to the eminent iniiividual 
with whom we venture on this occa- 
sion to differ, and much uniiffected 
distrust of rbe correctness of our owui 
views, \vi ivnuld beg leave, not only 
to que.stion the propriety of this term 
as here applied, but to state our utter 
inability to discern the peculiarity 
which is allegi‘d to exist in the man- 
ner of coiieeiviiig the meaning of 
such expifs-sions as either “ fS/olc 
nrienfe fuf*tuNt lcncl)ra\ or futst urbem 
vonditam, or imst rtges ejecios. They 
seem to fis to mean severally nothing 
more than The darkness departs^ 
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vMili fh;’ sun, consi(l(Tci\ as in ilio aft 
<»r ripin^T •" “ after the city, coiisidcr- 
f(l as built after the kings, con- 
sith n (1 as expelled and so to be 
eoinpletily resol vible, vvilhout the 
sup|K-sition of any farther peculiarity 
than that which consists in the linii- 
tafion of the notion of connection, 
(h-notfd hy the particles ]m‘positive, 
or ann \cd to that of connirtion. in 
n'SjM'cr inhutt ; a limitation similar 
1 <», and indeed exactly of the same 
nature with that wliicli must always 
be made hy thc'iniiid, whenever par- 
ticles, or other terms like general 
im))ort, are emjdoyid. Jf there be 
any thing unusual about the form of 
expression in ({uestinii, it docs not 
appear to us to lie in any peculiar 
use of the adjective or jiarticiple, but 
rather in the way in which tne par- 
ticular point of lime alluded to is 
inaiktd. Tlie more common, and, 
w’e acknowledge, the more philoso- 
phical method of milking tune is, 
by refennu'C to an mtion ratlnr than 
to an ohjvrt ; to something coinjiara 
lively inoiiieniaiy in its duraticn, 
rather than to that which generally 
exists in the same state for a consi- 
derable period. 'J'hus tln re is, piT- 
haps, less laxity,^ jdiilosojdiieally 
speaking, about ilie wokLs nfirr the 
Imilding of Hafne, than about the 
words affr?' Romr r<ui\tdi rc(t as t'uHt ; 
inasmuch as tin* building, or rather 
the founding of Rome, was, it may 
be, but the work of a day, or of an 
instant; whereas, Rome consiiKred 
as built, is a ilescripti^m that lias cer- 
tainly been applicalile to that city, in 
one sense at least, at any and every 
moment of its history. Hut if \vc 
recollect, both that the mind, in read- 
ing or listening to such expressions, 
finding itself obviously referred to 
some 'particular point of time, will 
naturally and logically fix upon the 
earliest to which the words art) ap- 
plicable, rather than upon any other; 
aSf for instance, in the exam])lt* quo- 
m above, upon the moment imme- 
ddately after the founding of Rome, 
rather than upon any subsequent 
tnoinent, during which Rfiine has ex- 
isted as a found('d city ; and that 
this form of phrase, besides, is in 
many cases quite as definite as the 
Other, even when more rigidly ana- 
lysed ; as in our other cT^implc, sole 
orienfr, &c., wc shall perhaps b(‘ less 


dis|Mised to consider ihc xjtlunation 
which has been givtii. as imputing 
to language, in this instancej, wiy 
very extraordinary want, either of 
grace or of precision. 'J’his habit of 
denoting a particular jioint of time, 
by reference, not to an evanescent ac- 
tion or circumslaiiee, but to an ob- 
ject described as existing in a parti- 
cular state, is, after all, nearly as 
common among ourselves as it was 
among the Romans, 'i'hus, when 
we say — Rome was built after Alba 
J^onga, — my cousin ( 'harks wasborii 
before me, — the French re fired from 
the war at the same lime with u&, — ^ 
we state, accordiiig to this manner 
of expression, the several events al- 
luded to, as having liappcned after 
Alba Longa considered as built, — be- 
fore me coiisideri'd a:> born, — and at 
the same time with us considered as 
having retired from the war ; all 
tliese <lcscnptions bt in,;: n.itmally ap- 
plicil by the mind to tin ii ob)i'cts, at 
the earliest moment at wliuli they 
can be considered as applicable. Now, 
it a])pears to us, that the recoilectiou 
of this very usual, simjik, and con - 
vi‘nicnt method of marking u point 
of time, hy reference, namely, to ail 
object, and not to an aclitm— a me- 
iliod wliieb is not to In* objected to 
as unnatural, because it is not philo- 
sojilucally correct, for neither is the 
other, which is jireferrtd to it philo- 
.sophically correct- “is all that is re- 
fjuired to explain th(‘ sort of pliraseo- 
logy ill question, without the sujipo- 
sition of any peculiarity whatever, 
either in the use of the adjective or 
in our manner of eoneuviiig its im- 
port. Rut having ihu.s i‘ar staled our 
opinion, with considerable he.sitation, 
from the high authority which we 
op])osc, we humbly leave the whole 
matter to I)r Hunter’s better judg- 
ment. 

For a long atid valuable note upon 
the principle of mutual reference, 
whicn follows, Ave must r(*fer to the 
author. The classical student, and 
particularly the student of philosf 
phical grammar, will be both in- 
structed and delighted by its lumi- 
nous and convincing deduction.s. 1 1 
is farther deserving of atlention, as 
contiiining an expiration of a jias- 
sage in the Crito of Plato, which has 
escaped the penetration of all the 
editors of that autlior. Fiven ihi‘ 
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morceaiiy however, we regret to say, 
we cannot stop to extract. 

In the latter part of note sixth, 
which is occupied with an explana- 
tion of the radical and derivatory im- 
ports of the verb Fvto and its com- 
pounds, the learned Editor seems in- 
clined to acquiesce in Crevier’s pro- 
osed amendment of a passage, which 
as given some trouble to the inter- 
preters. The words occur in Lib. I. 
cap. 23 ; and are as follow : — “ 

TUm numeuy ab ipso vapite or sum, in 
tmne nomen Alhanuni exfHifurtim 
pocnas oh helium imvium dirtilans ;** 
and the amendment suggested by 
(.'revier, is the omission, we believe, 
in opposition to all the IV] SS., of the 
word p<»c7ia.s, after expet iturum. The 
expression will then become appa- 
rently similar, in all material re- 
spects, to anotlier in the preceding 
cnaptev ; and tlie meaning, iis Dr 
Ihiiiter n marks, will he, “ That the 
Divine Vengeance, having begun 
with tlieir head, will light 
on the whole Alban race.’* Before 
acceding to this view of the subject, 
we would merely venture to sug- 
gest an interpretation for the term 
expeUturumy which, while it is per- 
fectly consistent with the genius of 
the ifuiguage, will e nable us to trans- 
late the passage in qiK'stion, without 
having recourse to the unsujiported 
alteration oi lhe text to which (yicvier 
is reduced. May not the verb 
peioy in certain cases, at least, signify 
not to fall upon," but “ to make 
to fall upon ;** thus passing over, as 
it were, from a neuter to an active 
signification, us / 7 / 0 , uh.stineuy duroy 
and a hundred others, (for which, 
see Vossivsy Lih- 111- cap. 4, and 
Sanctinsy Lih» 111- cap. H.) are fre- 
quently made to do by the usage of 
the best authors in the language? 
[t is needless topoiut out the manner 
in which this idea, if considered de- 
serving of attention, may be applied 
to the translation of the passage un- 
der discussion, as well as to the vin- 
dication of the correctness, in point of 
analogy, at least, of the sort of ex- 
])ression of which it exhibits a gpeci- 
uicn. The principle of the construc- 
tion, indeed, will be sufficiently ob- 
vious at first sight, to all who arc 
aware of the true import of the Latin 
accusative, which, in everj position 
in which it appears, has only one 


duty to perform, namely, to mark 
the terminus of the action or quality 
expressed by some one or other of 
the terms to which it is joined. 

Passing over several of the notes 
which follow, abounding, as they do, 
in valuable and original discussion, 
as well as hinting at many important 
truths, which it would have required 
a great deal of writing fully to un- 
fold and illustrate, w'c cannot help 
recommending to the especial atten- 
tion of the reader, the remarks on 
the Relative, which connnence at 
page 32.>. With respect to the pas- 
sage from Lih. II. cup. IS, Supra 
belli Latini inetuin," &c., for tlie 
elucidation of which tb(‘y are ad- 
vanced, we should think it probable 
that the perplexity of many of the 
Editors of Livy must have arisen, 
not so much from their ignorance of 
the effect of the conjunction (jnod, at 
the beginning of a clause, us from 
their inattention to the distinction 
intended to be stated by the author, 
between tlie iirevious a/tjirchcfnion of 
a Latin war, as marked by the word 
mcluuiy and the subsequent certainly 
of the consjiiracy of thirty of the 
Latin states, as indicated by the ex- 
jiression .suli.s c^aiahat. Tne learn- 
ed Professor, l?y his acuteness in the 
detection of this distinction, has un-» 
doubtedly arrived at tlie true mean- 
ing of Livy, and deserves the thanks 
of the admireis of that classic, for 
his skill in rescuing his text from a 
very injurious violation, which ft host 
of preceding Editors had conspired to 
inflict upon it. Hut the general dis- 
cussion contained in the note, is, af- 
ter all, in our opinion, the most 
valuable part of it ; and we only, re- 
gret, that the distinguished author 
has not found it convenient to make 
it longer, and more comprehensive. 
The classical world, we are sure, 
would have been delighted to receive, 
on this occasion, something more 
than a fragment from so beautiful a 
theory as that of this profound 
thinker, on the subject of the relative 
term ; and we are even afraid, that 
from the comparatively unsupported 
condition in which this fragment 
must necessarily present itself to 
the consideration of those who are 
not familiar with the remaining parts 
of the gfeat scheme from which it 
has been detached, it may fail to at-> 



tract that notice and regard a 

little innre liberality of illustration 
Avould lia\ e secured for it. May wc 
liope that our friend Mr C'arniicnael^ 
n hose name is so honourably inen- 
tioiicil liy his venerable instructor, 
MKiy he induced to take an early op- 
jiortunity of supplying this desidera- 
tum, by reprinting and {mblishing 
the essay which the Doctor notices 
^ith so much approbation, and which 
we know contains a very able exposi- 
tion of the views to which we allude. 

U'liile upon the subject of this 
note, by the bye, we cannot help ex- 
]>ressing our surprise that so acute a 
thinker as Mr Horne Tooke should 
have ever adopted the oj»inion,that, in 
such an expression as I believe that 
}ou are disappointed," the clause 
eoinnieiicing w'ith the word f/inf ne- 
cessarily involves an assertion or aver- 
ment. Itcsides Dr llunter^s triiiin- 
])hant refutation of this notion, de- 
rived from the negative form of snrii 
expressions as that referred to, a slight 
eonsidt ration of the nature oi' lan- 
guage itself will sii])ply us with a 
sufficient proof of its entire w’ant of 
foundation, (•onsidcring that every 
other species of word (as Heaiizee in 
his Grammaire Generale, Lib. II., 
chap, iv., has long agci'vcTy well re- 
inarxed) is naturally just as much af- 
firmative as the verb, it is out of the 
(luestion altc^ether to siipj^ose that 
the original framers oi‘ language were 
idle enough to invent a new part of 
bj>ecch fbt the exclusive performance 
of a purpose whieh was performed 
perfectly Well by those of which they 
were already in possession. The only 
cireumstance which could have ever 
given any support to so untenable a 
notion, is the present habit of certain 
modern languages with which we 
happen to be most familiar, of intro- 
ducing what is called a verb, into 
some place or other of almost every 
sentence, and considering those sen- 
tences as incomplete or irregular in 
wbidi a due proportion of words of 
that fmm does not occur. Hut that 
the authority thus conferred upon the 
verb is merely conventional, we have 
abundance of evidence, to say nothing 
of other arguments, even from the 
practice of the Greek anti Latin lan- 
guages, in which it is very frequent- 
ly omitted, and particularly'’ of the 
Hebrew, in which, unless to serve 
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some more important purpose than 
mere affirm .ation, it is, we believe, 
very seldom inserted. Al'hat is called 
the substantive verb may possibly, 
when investigated, turn out to have 
been originally expressive of nothing 
more than the attribute of timk ; and 
those affixes and prefixes which, ap- 
pended to other words, have convert- 
ed them into verbs, may perhaps be 
traced to nearly the same significa- 
tion. Hut however this may Ik*, we 
may rest assured, at least, that the 
wish to make language affirvttUive 
was not the moti\e which gave rise 
to the formation of U'rms of this 
description ; unless we are to suppose 
that there existed in the earliest ages 
of the world a ])redi lection for use- 
less and cumbersome refinements in 
this particular, very unlike every 
thing else by which we find them to 
have been characterized. The clause, 
then, whieh Mr Horne Torkc eonsi- 
ders as assertive, on aeeount of the 
presence of the substantive verb arc, 
is really no more so, in hh sense of 
the phrase, than it would be without 
that unimportant s) liable. \\'e say 
in hts sense of the phrase ; lor al- 
though all language whieh is any 
thing at all, is necessarily ufKrmativc, 
that is, expressive of ideas, yet no 
sentence is originally and necessarily 
affirmative of the hthefoi the speak- 
er ill the truth of the idea which it 
conveys, (which is evidently what he 
means hy the term assertive,) exci'pt 
those which contain a direct intima- 
tion to that effect ; and those in which 
such direct intimation is wanting, 
and which yet convey to our minds 
the same meaning as if it were dis- 
tinctly present, are exercising a ]»ower 
with which, not any thing in them- 
.selves, but merely an iiifereiii'iJ on 
our part, has invested them. What- 
ever, then, may be the case now, 
when the expression in quest ion was 
first brought into use, the forms, //ow 
(h.\u J)jniutnl — i;nu heihfr dhufipoi uttd 
— ^t>f# to he (lisupfKuntfd — yon arc dis- 
appointed, all signified one and the 
same thing, namely, the union in 
that way wliich appeared most na- 
tural to the mind of the idea implied 
by the word you, with tlie other idea 
implied by the word disappointed. 
The introduction of the term arc, 
might adtl a third idea of present 
time, hut could do nothing more. 
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By far the longest of the disquisi- 
tions in which the learned Professor 
hte indulged in the volume before us, 
consists of an inquiry into the ra- 
tionale of that form of expression 
which the lexicographers and com- 
mentators are in the habit of de- 
scribing, after their cool and dogma- 
tical manner, as nothing more tlian 
the use of non ntodo for non modo 
non* Their manner of resolving the 
difficulty 18 accordingly exceedingly 
Mmple, being merely the restoration 
of the negative which they suppose 
to have been omitted; a practice 
which is only liable to this one ob- 
jection, that if we were at li^rty to 
indulge it in any case, it is mani- 
fest," as Dr Hunter remarks, “ that 
there would be an end of all certain- 
ly in our communications by lan- 
guap" 

The Doctor s discussion of the sub- 
ject is full of ingenuity and plausibi- 
lity ; and yet we confess, although it 
has staggered us a good deal, it has 
not quite converted us from an hy- 
pothesis w’e. had previously formed. 
The leading idea adopted in this dis- 
cussion was, w'e believe, first pro- 
mulgated by Perizonius, in liis 5th 
note on Book IV., c. vii., of Sanc- 
tiu8*6 Minerva ; but the author be- 
fore us, by an induction from the 
practice of the Latin writers, has the 
merit of supplying it wdth an illus- 
tration which must, we think, be 
reckoned by far its most formidable 
support. In such an expression as 

ista non modo homines sed ne pc- 
elides quidein ipsae passurae viden- 
tur," Perizonius maintained, that as 
the words were evidently the same 
in meaning with ista non modo 
hornines sed ctiam pecudes, non vi- 
dentur ])assnrae," the wonl m n in 
the concluding phrase, as well as the 
words ‘‘ vitlentur passurae," ivhich 
accompany it, ought to be carried hack 
and supplied ^in the first clause, to 
give both it and that which followed 
the negative meaning which the sen- 
tence was evidently intended to con- 
vey : and this, also, is Dr Hunter's 
opini<iii. But the peculiarity by 
ivhich the Doctor's illustration of 
the subject is priUcipally marked, is 
the investigation of tne following two 
canons, which we give in his own 
words, as fumi^ing, we rei»eat, bv 
fiir the most powetfbl argument ad- 
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ducible on the side of the doctriiu 
which they seem to favour. 

1. When the same circuinstant*i 
is meant to bedcnieil in both clauses, 
and when the term expressive of that 
circumstance is, in the arrangement 
of the sentence, placed after nc y//,. 
dem, the repetition of non, after nttn 
irtodu, scorns to he unneccs.sary. 

Jl. “ Wlicn iiro dIJ/i'rrnf and di^- 
tinci circumstantrs arc denied sever- 
ally, one in each of tlie clauses, a 
second negative is vidisprnsahhf n - 
quired after non modo.’* 

The doctrine inculcated in the.se 
two propositions, which is manifest- 
ly just what we should expect to find 
rej^ating the practice of the classics, 
if Perizonius’s idea he correct, is sup- 
jWted in the note before us, by a 
great variety of exam]>lts from the 
writings of Livy and Ciecro,for which 
we must refer our readers to the au- 
thor. 

Now, if the manner of construc- 
tion here advocated be considered as 
admissible, wc cannot help thinking 
that it will go nearly as far to put an 
end to all certainty in onr communi- 
cations by language, as even that as- 
sumed liberty of directly supplying 
the negativ^*onceivcd to be wanting 
in tb(‘ sort of exprefision under con- 
sideration, which Dr flunterbasjust 
ba'ii reprobating. Upon this princi- 
ple, wbat shall wc' make of such a 
sentenee as the following, whethei 
we aiiimneiate it in Engusb, '' Be- 
tiveen the consuls, but noyfimong the 
senators, there existed har- 

mony," or in Latin, Inter cdHsules, 
bed nequaquam inter satis 

conveniebat?" Why, according to 
the reasoning before us, it should im- 
ply what wc will be bold to say it 
neither does nor can, that there was 
no agreement, either among senators 
or consuls. The truth is. that there 
is no sentence in cither the English 
or the Latin language, the resolution 
of which is at all similar, in point of 
principle, to that which is here pro- 
posed for the species of sentence in 
question. Did the nc or non etaml 
along wiili the words expressive of 
the common circumstance, apart alike 
from both the preceding clauses, as 
it does in the supposed exam'jfikB both 
of IVTizonius and the learned Doctor, 
we could easily understand how it 
should exert the same influence upon 
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hi'tli ; ljut j)l»u\iins it is), wcsUlcd to, slioiiUl expect to find them. It is 
..s it were, and intertwisted with the needless to add, that the same nuxle 
ic.if, and fjuite separated from the of inaiia"emeiu will serve for every 
o.lier, it is not possible, wv lliink, that example of the sort of exprcBsioil 
If could perfonn the double duty do- under consideration, which has been, 
inaiulcd from it in any language un- or can be produce<l. 

«!tr heaven. Hut, farther, the idea which wc 

Now, it appears tons, that this, as have ventured to suggest will, if we 
w ll as one or two other difficulties mistake not, explain, satisfactorily, 
i‘l minor ini]iorlance, w’hich we shall one or two difficulties, and apparent 
!i iveoccadon toallinle to immediate- anomalies, which do not seem to be 
1,, as adhering to Dr Huriter’.s by- eoinprebendeil under or accounted 
notliesis, may be completely evaded for by the scheme which Dr Hunter 
i>v tlio moile of resolution which we has adopted. The learned Doctor 
li.ive to ]>ropose, and whieli will be has himself noted the sen teno<.> coin- 
Ik a ( 'vplaiiicd by an example, Let incnciog ** Nun nnnh ad cniiitciiJa 
ns tjike the very siinjilc sentence cum proettrsu" (from Livy, Lib. 31, 
which stands at the head of the note c* 39.) as irreconcileahle to his theo- 
ii^fore u"^, “ Non inodo inter patres, ry, without what we must ^nsider 
s 'd lie inter eonsules (juidein, satis to be a somewhat violent alleratioii 
e<)o\L*niel)at.” 'riie words seem to of the text; — it is perfectly tranik 
u*' evid' iitly to consist of two nega- latable as it stands, if our method of 
fi\e e!.ius( s, It ilowed by an affirma- resolution be adojued. Another i-x- 
ti\t claus!', which, being eipially dc- ample, of exactly the same construe- 
tached from batli, and standing to tion, occurs in Lib. IN. c.qi. 1}», 
both in exactly the same relation in where we find a sentence closing with 
respect of ])osuioM, will naturally ex- the \vords non modo cum clade ull.i 
ert upon hotli an ecjual influence; sed ne cum periculo (juideiii siio," 
and the whole, literally translated the former clause, as well as the lat- 
into English, will run somewhat as ter, being negative, and there being no 
follows: “There existed sufficient expression of a common circiunstanee 
harmony, not amongst the senatois, subjoined. Hut, what is still tuurt 
in degree, in measure, iff extent, but unaccountable, u])oii IVrizonias's sys- 
not even bctwecii the consuls them- tom, while it is at the same tune per- 
1 '* es that is to say, as is obviously fectly intelligible upon ours, is the iiw‘ 
flu intention of the author, “ 'inhere of w//i modo, as the graminarians say, 

« vuled sufficient harmony neither for mor/o ?/(;//, when folio vved not 
amongst the senators, nor betw'een by ne tjuidmi, hut by the decidedly 
the consuls the term mo(/o (liter- affirmative expression .m'(/ e/m/n. Not 
ally ill 4^06, ill measure, or in cx- to quote the celebrated sentence from 
tent, ^Ml^bi|ve translated it) being Tarro, ( Dr Lht^\ Lai. wliich 

ins(Tta|^/the first clause simply to has been so often ])rodueed, we may 
indicate that the disagreement spoken refer, for an undoubted example of 
of was nol confined ^ a want of per- this .sort of eonstrueli(>n, to at least 
feet unity of feeling among the se- one passage in Livy himsell -u pas- 
nators in general, but even went the sage, about tlie reading of which 
greater length <rf a difference as to there has, we believe, been mo eon- 
'iews and ophilws betwi'cn the con- troversy, and wliii h we transcribe as 
sills themselves. According to this Dr Htinler has IiiinseJf prinittl it, 
method of resolution, it will be oh- in his excellent edition o( llu pni tion 
served, we arc under no necessity of of tliat classic from which it is cx- 
Cithinr directly supplying u negative traded. 'J’lie words otx'ur in Livy, 
with Paulus Manutius and hi.s bro- Lib. cap. U), and are as thllow : 
fber commentators, or of endeavour- “ Ut non modo alius qiiisijuam ar- 
ing, with rerizonius,'to make the ne, ma caperct, aut castris pel lore lios- 
in the latter clause, exert an uutho- teni conaretur, aed etiam ijise rex 
rity to which it appears, from the ad flumcn navesqueperfugerit.” Af- 
uecessa|:y principles of language, to ter the same manner^ it may he re- 
he incompetent; for we have the two marked, does Cicero concluile a sen- 
negatives which we want already tence in Epp. ad AU* 2^1, near tiu 
before us, and placed exactly as we beginning; and Other examples might 
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be producedi although the reading of 
many of them has been contested. 
If, too, the idea ivhich we are pre- 
suming to controvert were correct, it 
would seem impossible that we should 
ever meet with such sentences as the 
following, which yet do occasionally 
occur : “ Nullam sibi in posterum 
non tne^o dignitatis, sed ne liberta- 
tis quidem partem reliquit in 
which, although we have the com- 
mon circumstance expressed, we have 
yet the double negative in the first 
clause, which that expression it sup- 
posed to render unnecessary. Of this 
sort of construction, which, be it ob- 
served, is quite intelligible as we 
would explain it, we may find ano- 
ther inj^nce in Cic. in Verr. 2 — 40, 
** Quof non rnodo Siculus nemo, sed 
ne Sicilia quidcin tota, potuisset 
in which it appears to us, that we 
have just as distinctly a common 
clause as in another passage, for exam- 
ple, from the same author, (1 Cat.) 

Ut non modo civitas, sed ne vicini 
quidem proximi, sentiant,'' which, 
we perceive, is explained by Dr Hun- 
ter upon that supposition. 

We know not whether all this will 
be considered sufficient to counter- 
balance what we think constitutes 
the only advantage which Dr Hun- 
ter's views upon this subject possess 
over those wliich, with much diffi- 
dence, we have taken the liberty of 


shortly stating. Upon our hypothe- 
sis, it is but fair to confess, that siuh 
a form of expression, as, for instance, 
Hoc non modo vidi sed ne audivi 
quidem,” where there is no common 
clause, seems just as analogical and 
defensible as that in which a com- 
mon clause is found ; and yetit wouM 

r ^ar, from the Doctor's very lean i- 
and ingenious examination nf 
authorities, that such examples, it 
they do occur at all, are at least of 
comparative rarity, and consequcnily 
of suspicious correctness. ] t is for 
this reason we have said, that W( 
consider the venerable l^rofessor as 
having, by the two canons which we 
have quoted, supplied by far its 
firmest support to the liypothesis 
which he has sanctioned by his liipli 
authority. AVhethcr a very severe 
scrutiny of the various readings of 
many passages, might not liave the 
eflect of at least diminishing the ap- 
parent force of his illustration, or 
whether a reason might not be diaco- 
vered in the nature of the case, why, 
even according to our views, the 
sort of expression in question should 
be of rare occurrence, are inquirieB, 
upon the consideration of which, any 
more than ujion that of many other 
interesting topics to which the Doc- 
tor's admirable little volume invites 
us, we cannot at preBeilt afford to 
enter. 


Co JMarp. 

Tuor art lovely in youth, as the morning in May,,, 

And mild as the eve of a calm Summer day, 

And pensive and pure is the beam of thine eye 
As twilight's soft star looking down from the sky. 

Oh ! the bloom of thy cheek, and the heaven of thy smile. 
The heart from the dreams of its sorrow would wile* 

'I'hy voice's soft magic is sweet as the tone * 

i >f the music of days that are faded and gone. 

And near thee to linger, all fair as thou art, 

M ould still be the first — dearest wish of my heart ; 

But ( )ccan's wide wastes must between us expand. 

And the sigh heave for thee in a far foreign land. 

Oh ! tlien will 1 welcome the visions of night, 

That give thee a while to my Fancy's fond sight ; 

But sorrow will come with the bright morning beam, 

And ray poor cheated heart wake to weep o'er its dream. 
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** Dum vitant stulti vitia in con- 
traria currunt’' ivas tlic adage with 
wiiich 1 concluded the last chapter 
of my true and autluntic history. 
And, truly, never was this observa- 
tion more fully and more appositely 
cxcmpliticd than in my own case. I 
liad run out, like the salmon which 
has recently been hooked, the full 
length of the line ; and after haviiyg 
rushed ui>on the b^cli, on ons dde* 
was prepared for making a dudl and 
a descent upon the other side, of the 
river. I saw that ray conduct hod 
been marked by absurdity and im« 
bL cility, and began to think that as- 
suredly Almighty God had no plea- 
sure in the misery of his creatures. 
I went still further than this ; and 
Drom an anxiety to get rid of the ob- 
noxious and alarming doctrine of fu- 
ture punisliincnts, 1 began to tamper 
with the word of trutli, and to fancy 
that 1 saw an inconsistency betwixt 
the revealed will of God on this sub- 
ject, and hia mode of proceeding in 
the natural world. 1 became, in fact, 
so Hhafdi in my scfltiments, that 1 
could not help admitting the possibi- 
lity even of the Devil’s conversion 
and salvation, and fully accorded in 
the sentiment expressed by Burns : 

Oh v\ad ye tuk a thought, aif men*, 

Yc uibUos might, 1 dinna ken, 

K'en hac a stake ; 
i*ni |fao tP think upo* yon den, 

E’en for your sake.” 

Under these views, I contrived to 
shelter sins in the garb of follies — 
vices in that of weaknesses — and a 
total aliemMte^ ilfum God in tliat of 
a liberal ailSiwargefl turn of mind. 
I became acquainted with the writ- 
l^ingH of Tom Paine, whicli were then 
king a great noise, and of Hume ; 
I by the help of the recent disgust 
„ i Mb 1 had received at any thing — 
f thing, which assumed the cha- 
racter of holiness, 1 came at length 
to suspect that there was more truth 
in their reasonings and surmises than 
the world was willing to admit. In 
this state of mind, 1 became inti- 
mately acqulilited with the school- 
master of the' 'adjoining parish. He 
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was a singular character, and bad 
originally &:en designed by his pa- 
rents for the church ; but owing to 
some inaccuracies of construction on 
the part of the ]>ublic^ or of conduct 
on his own score, he was compelled, 
after two years attendance at the 
Hall, to relinquish all idea of preach- 
it^ andto settle down quietly, and 
ill t&e character of a married man, 
intU' the .obscurity and monotony of 
a parish sriiooL His early and soine- 
, what liberal education had given 
him a superiority over his fellows ; 
and a natural turn for company, and ^ 
what is termed conviviality, 
his Kdinburgh noviciate had b3l^no 
means corrected, had induced a ha- 
bit of drinking, and of song-singing, 
whenever the occasion served. Ih*- 
sidcs all this, he was, in the cant lan- 
guage of the time, a “ Free- thinker,” 
and had imbibed some notions re- 
specting liberty and equality, the 
rights of man, and the privileges of 
the people, which were exceedingly 
popular, and not a little dangsroui 
in these days. His comiianp; was 
courted by the loose characters dT the 
adjoining village, where lie gensrallv 
held his nunc cst bibendumt,” 
and by a great proportion of farmers* 
sons, and better sort of riff-raft^ in. 
the shaix; and under the derignatipi),,. 
of mole-catchers, gamc-keeperp, hui* 
lers, and gentlemen’s body-servstiti* 

1 had met with this person onos 
twice, in the course of my offidliiA^P!^ 
tercourse ; but as we did 
pletely amalgamate, our intervlwWt 
had never ripened into any thing like 
acquaintanceship. Indeed 1 harhour- 
ed a secret aversion for the fellow, 
for he bad dared to satirize my reli- 

g ious zeal in a song, or catch, which 
eld me up to ridicule, and which 
was pretty generally understood to 
be aimed against me. I had tried to 
retaliate in a similar manner upon 
flit infldrii^i|. representing him as 
fairly avMimiian the shores of Tan- 
dy, and liri|i||^bl§;iM or rhyme 
the word inapplicable to his 

somewhat cn mt the thing, 

in fact, did XKit saooiMKl, and 1 had 
the mortifiemiori to find that it had 
3d m 
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only cncrcased the evil. “ The more 
you stir it,” says Sancho, ** the more 
offensively it will smell and so it 
turned out here, for I became abso- 
lutely the bye- word and ridicule of 
the whole country-side. In this state 
of affairs. King, the singing-master, 
made his appearance, and established 
a school ill the adjoining village of 
Penpont; and his evening school be- 
came the rendexvous of all who had 
a taste for music, for fun, or for scul- 
duddery. Though altogether, or 
nearly so, dt*stituteof an ear, I could 
not resist the temptation to visit 
King's school, and to hear him sing 
his poimlar songs— “ The Hunt," 
Tantarun, Tautaran, he dies!*' 
O’er iimirlaiids and mountains ;** 
** A lass is good, and a glass is good,” 
tc^ethcr with My bottle is my 
wife and friend.” At this meet- 
ing, 1 encountered the presence of 
Mr Scout, the schoolmaster, and had 
enough to do, during the evening, to 
refrain myself from coming actually 
to blows with him. He seemed to 
read my thoughts, for he kept his 
eye constantly upon me ; and after 
the dismissal of the school, I found 
myself, almost ere I was aware, in 
company with liim and King, the 
later pleading strongly for a single 
ht^-hour of my company in an ad- 
fining public-liouse. He had heard, 
he said, of my learning, and talents, 
^«nd good-fellowship, and he was 
'Willing to pay the price of half-a- 
mutchkin, to improve the present 
opportunity into a mutual acquaint- 
anceship ; besides all this, he lujgged 
leave to prove a mediator between his 
VOTy ^ood friend, Mr Scout, and me, 
thinking it a ]nty that two such glo- 
noua and worthy fellows should any 
longer misunderstand each other, 
llaud mora — I took instantly at the 
bait, which was so artfully laid, and, 
fancying myself a second Hume or 
llerkley, whom the world was about 
to court and admire, I consented to 
the proposed dchaudi and reconcilia- 
tion. Mr Scout made many apolo- 
gies for his former ignorance oi my 
true character during the evening; 
and from being pitted and declared 
enemies, we became all of a sud- 
den, and by the most wonderful 
revulsion, sworn and inseparable 
friends. He entertained ns with his 
college adventures and achievements. 
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whilst King interposed every now 
and then with a song, and I failed 
not in ray attempts to turn my form- 
er associates in fanaticism into ridi- 
cule. 1 had an unfortunate turn for 
inimickry ; and on this occasion, I 
was at one time old Farley, cleaning 
his throat, and stroking his chin, — 
and at another time, the unfortunate 
Jessie, in all the heat and intemper- 
ance of conversion zeal. llalf- 
mutchkin followed half-mutclikin, 
song followed upon song, and talc 
upon tale, till, from shaking oi‘ hands, 
and protestations of eternal Iriend- 
ship, we fell to philosophizing ami 
liberalizing in a maimer at once 
hearty and unconstrained. The worltl 
appeared to us to be governed and 
managed by prejudice and ignorance, 
whilst we were the only three living 
sages to whom tlie realities of things 
had been discovered ; who liad been 
behind the scene, and seen those 
springs and movements which actu- 
ate and regulate the whole. 
drank Confusion to all absolute 
nionarchs “ Tlie progress of true 
science, and the advancement of li- 
berty and equality over the world 
we then bumpered “ The friends of 
tlie people and, amongst the rest, 
“ H enry Erskinej''* “ Thomas Paine,” 
and, by a strange perversity of think- 
ing, David Hume.” It was anight 
of strange hallucination. I think I 
still hear the streamers and flappers 
of this new meteoric light sounding 
and rattling in mine ears ; and we 
did not jiart till we had foundered 
every sense in the potency and ur- 
gency of strong drink. 

Next morning my head ached con- 
foundedly, and my heart, too, was ill 
at ease ; but after the discharge of 
iny scliool labours, 1 had recouw to 
one of Hume’s Essays, which tended, 
in a great measure, to ptlt all things 
again to rights. I walked about, 
under the sliades of the advancing 
evening, buoyed up with self-conceit^ 
and looking down as from an emi* 
nence upon the crawling, unthj|^ 
iiig reptiles by which, in my dMIty 
intercourse, I w’as surrounded. 1 
could not bear to he long absent from 
King and from iScoiit ; and, amidst 
these troublous times, we contrived 
to be busy. There was a regular 
plan laid, and even an attmpt made, . 
at this time, to overturn the Govern- 
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iDcnt of tho country, and, by opMs« 
ing and overpowering the constituted 
authorities tliroughout the land, to 
erect and constitute ourselves, even 
the majesty of the people, into rulers, 
governors, and ac^judicators of justice. 

1 had conversed several times with 
Scout upon this subject, and found 
tliat he was much more in the 
secrets of the plan than 1 was ; he 
was, in fact, employed as a delegate, 
(hut ill the most secret manner ima- 
ginable,) to carry into execution the 
designs of a factious and more 
wealthy demagogue of the neig^« 
hourhood. And, truly, themub wm 
lit for his trust, for he was ldy» mitV 
tv, and ill-natured, dissatisfied udldl 
the existing state of things, and C8^ 
pable of infusing his views and feel- 
ings into the veins and hearts of all 
those upon whom he wished, or 
was commissioned, to operate. A 
general rising was the whisper, and 
the pass- word of the hour ; and se- 
veral meetings had been held in a 
certain public-house in the village, 
with the view of forwarding com- 
munication and co-operation. All 
this, you may be sure, had not 
passed unnoticed, under one of the 
most vigilant and ac|iye administra- 
tions that ever managed the affairs 
of the nation ; and, unknown to 
Scout, King, or any of us, there 
were spies upon our every move- 
ment, and only waiting an oppor- 
tunity of bringing home an action- 
able ofience against us. They adopt- 
ed the plan suggested by the old 
proyeAj,^ which recommends giv- 
ing tether enough, that it 

may tikng itseli‘;’* and were pre- 
pared to drag us into day the in- 
stant our deeds cf darknew became 
capable of p^iUic exposure. The ice 
under ^us wmi^llow, and ready, with 
every tread, W^ve way, and yet we 
moved on in silence, and without 
any distinct presentiment or percep- 
of danger. The trap was laid 
baited, and we were actually 
tampering with the danger, and yet 
We i’egarded ourselves as too crafty 
for the snare. We stood, like snipes 
or woodcocks, with our heads im- 
merged in plash, or thicket, whilst 
we presented ample scope of corpo- 
real visibility for the inayksman to 
aim at. And had it not been for 
a lucky concurrence of circum- 


stances, rather than in consequence 
of any very prudent or skilM ma- 
nagement of our own, we had un- 
doubtedly been put to much trouble, 
and some risk, on the occasion. 

It is necessary to premise, at this 
stage of my narrative, that a class 
of fanatics, of an extraordinary de- 
scription and character, had at this 
time, or rather some months before 
this, taken up their abode in the pa- 
rish ol’ Closeburii. 'rhey were called 
^^Buchanites,’" from their leader and 
FyBioness, Lucky Buchan, (as she 
IVSA^^fismiHwly styled,) who taught 
tkm to emit many absurdities, and 
aibot^ Others, her own divinity, 
and tae certainty of their Ixidily as- 
anniption into heaven, after certain 
prayers, watchings, and fastitigs. i5he 
was seconded and supported in this 
her, or at least their delusion, by a 
person of the name of lHiite, whom 
she had picked up somewhere about 
Paisley, and who officiated in the ca- 
pacity of clergyman. In ihiKSucicty, 
consisting principally of young men 
and women, every thing was in com- 
mon, and all labour, beyond what 
was necessary for the procuring of 
daily sustenance, was \>rohlbit(‘d. 
Consequently, many idle, and some 
profligate characters, helonging to 
the neighbourhood, took up their re- 
sidence with Lucky Bueman, and 
waited patiently for the season of 
final removal from earth, and all its 
concerns. Day was fixed after day, 
but still the period was by 
ty postponed, till at last the e^peelt»^ ; 
ants having become impatiM, a 
particular hour was con<lesotliidMt;|; 
upon. Some ascended, ac(ordla|||i| 
the scripture, to the house-top, sma 
perched on the knowe-hc^d, and not 
a few amidst the branches of the sur- 
rounding trees, — all on the look-out 
for an Elijah conveyance, and imping 
and trying their wings like a flock of 
young swallows, on their Autumnal 
departure southwards ; when a young 
roan, who had lately joined them, 
and who belonged to the parish 
where they were then resident, lost 
his footil)|; by ovcrstretchnig, and 
being predptated from the to[)most 
branch of a stately ash- tree, was 
killed on the spot* The news of this 
person's death'll^ through the coun- 
try like wild-fire;; he had bi'en poi- 
soned — he bad been stuldHd— lie 
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had beetle irt mie' diape or another, 
vnihrtheifbd. Nor was his death a 
BoHtarv event of. the kind. Chil- 
dren nad been strangled at their 
birth ; and various atrocities, of the 
most novel and revolting nature, had 
bera committed. The country was 
^ite in a commotion. Justices of 
Ule Peace were deemed negligent, or 
partial ; and so the peasants thought 
proper to take justice and expedien- 
cy into their own hands, and old 
Queen-Anne guns, and long rusty 
swords, were imm^iatcly in a 
of requisition. 

In this state affairs Htuse ai tito 
period of which 1 write, and whilst 
the great plot of Jacobinism, or m*> 
subordination, was going forward, 
and ]>ikes were fabricating, and 
fowling-pieces were mustering, in 
sofne barns, and stables, and hay- 
lofts, that shall be nameless, and to 
which King, Scout, and I, were 
privy — the underplot of the Buchaii- 
ites occasioned a local, and a pretty 
smart sensation. Pitt and Lucky 
Buchan, the King and White, the 
pensioned beef-eaters and the mur- 
derous followers of an insane woman, 
were mixed up and jumbled toge- 
gether in people's heads and appre- 
hensions, so that vituperative ex- 
pressions, which had been originally 
ai^lied to the lesser evil, were trans- 
ferred, in process of time and usage, 
to the greater, and the term ** Buch- 
anites” became the watch-word, at 
last, for all royalists, ministerial mi- 
nions and supporters. I'he mischief 
which had lieen some months in 
handling, came at last to a crisis, and 
mpR the morning of the 9ith day of 
Cwlober, it was meditated to sur- 
prise all the garrisons throughout 
England and Scotland, to depose 
the King's authorities every where, 
and on the ruins of ancient and es- 
tablished law, to erect the Tree of 
Liberty, and to sound tlic tocsin 
of insubordination and bloodshed. 
The plot, however, was timely dis- 
covered, many of the ring-leaders 
wore seized upon, and the prison 
of the adjoining burgh was crowded 
with delinquents. 

The militia were called upon to 
act on this occasicffl, and in one in- 
stance absolutely refused. They had, 
in fact, been tainted witli the |K)]m- 
lar levcn, and wer.c Unwilling to be 


made the instruments of bringing 
their friends and relations to con- 
dign punishment. All was uproar, 
and surmise, and speculation, and 
contradictory report, and alann, and 
trepidation, throughout the upper 
strath of Nith in particular ; and, 
in the course of a few hours, a 
civil war seemed not only inevita- 
ble, but actually begun. 1 had just 
gone into bed, after having dosed 
myself with iny usual portion of in- 
fidel reading and speculation, wlien a 
slight rap came to iny window, and 
I heard Scout's voice distinctly call- 
ing Upon me to rise, for God and 
tli^ people's sake, otherwise 1 might 
lia, as he expressed it with an oath, 
to all eternity." Upon iny appc'ar- 
ance on the outside, I found Scout, 
King, and about a dozen more, in 
arms, and ere I could calculate con- 
sequences, there was a rusty old fa- 
mily piece thrust into iny hand, 
double loaded, as I was informed, 
with slugs. Scout clapped his hatid 
upon my mouth when I endeavoured 
to speak, and without further com** 
munication or resistance, I waa 
marchetl into the ranks of the Phili* 
Stines, in other words, into an oiien ' 
calf- park, or.^ward, where, under- 
the veil of night, were assembled 
upwards of seven hundred men, con- 
sisting of local militia, mixed with 
and supported by an armed peasantry. 
My heart sunk within me, as I pass- 
ed through the bigget, or three-barred 
passage, into the camp, and found 
myself fairly committed on tlie score 
of insurrection. 1 would willingly 
have exchanged conditions llllil any 
one of my own pupils, or even with 
the most tattered, scrawled, and dust- 
covered book which at that moment 
lay open and neglecteddn the school- * 
shelf, or window-sole* ’4W>wever, it 
was in for a penny, in for a pound ; 
and as 1 had now raised the flag of 
rebellion, at least ranged myself un« 
der it, 1 endeavoured, through |be 
help of two caukers of whisky, ^ 
which were administered to each of 
us, to summon up iny courage to ^ 
the fighting, or rather the resisting 
poin t. M y classical rccollectionB were 
by no means of the most encouraging 
cast, for, whilst I thought of Ho- 
race's flight from Philippi, “ par- 
mula," as' he himself allows, non 
bene relicla," and of a similar dc- 
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sertion in the campaigninp: even of 
Demosthenes himself, I btegan to 
think that there is something in li« 
terature and scholarship which un« 
iits a man for bclla, horrida bella/' 
the bluidy field, and quarterless 
flight. Oh, it was a dreadful thing 
to have one’s arm or leg torn in an 
instant from their body, and to feel 
the cold risp of the rough and ser- 
rated steel passing quickly and un- 
ceremoniously tliroiigh one’s mid- 
rid', or abdominal viscera- 1 already 
put up iny hand occasionally to my 
brain, and thought how suddenljf; 
and unpcrceivedly a small pim ' 
lead, square or round, might 
its passage from stem to stern, from 
frontal-bone to posterior cerebellum- 
Jiut, luckily for me, I had scarcely 
time to think of such subjects se- 
riously, when a march was ordered, 
and begun, and I was hurried away, 

1 scarcely knew whither, and for 
purposes of which 1 by no means 
unjkrstood the extent. The moon 
rap upon our march, and looked as 
if ahe could have scoulcd us through 
dm earth ; and every hedge, and 
ditch, and jungle, on our way, ap- 
peared to me to be peopled witli red- 
cogts, to contain the jdvunce-guard 
of those very soldiers which it was 
urn- design, as, I learned from my 
companion Scout, to surprise. At 
last we hidted on an eminence above 
tlie village of Thornhill, where the 
King 6 forces lay ; and our com- 
inai^er, whose name was ** Kelty,” 
issued orders for us to examine our 
locks, andLcharge our pieces. Here- 
upon nlf^ of tts felt as if the last 
suminoifStiad been issued from the 
Cloud of Judgment, and 1 could ob- 
serve Scout's band shake as he return- 
ed his ramrod the sheath again. 
A whisper to run along the 

line, whicli sdon became a murmur, 
and ultimately a scream or yell of 
hofxor. They're coming, they’re 
.OOlidto,— -ponder 1 their horse 
« and '&>t in the valley below us," 
c<]n|)p^ed, in de^air, from nearly a 
^;jdbflnMnd lips. Our commander en- 
deavoured to inspire us with courage, 
but in vain. The consciousness of 
guilt operating in conjunction with 
a sense of immediate danger, pro- 
duced a sudden and irresistible panic, 
and off we seamperetl, the peasantry 
in the front, and the militiamen in 
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their wake^ in every divection but 
that in which the enemy, as we sup- 
posed, were approaching, i took to 
iny heels in the direction of Close- 
burn, my native parish, and, along 
witli King and Scout, found myself, 
in the course of an hour, on the 
banks of the Cample, aYul jii the 
immediate neighbourhood of tto 
Buchanites." We lay pcnluc in 
a field of oats, and heard, ut first, 
volleys, and latterly single shots tin d 
in the ac^oining muir. 1 would have 
gifosa. all my classical library, to- 
ap;1ter ^rh Hume's Essays into the 
bail^lly tatujhave been fairly and 
out of this scrapie, 'rile 
.flru^.«||Owever, ceased at last, and 
JieiraCr foot nor horsemen came our 
Way- We began, about one o’clock 
of the morning, to thrust iqi our 
heads into the moonshine, like rab- 
bits from their holes, and to listen, 
as well as speculate, carefully, on all 
sides. Adown the ailjuiniiig steiqi, 
immediately over the village of ('am- 
ple, a bund of about from tliirty to 
forty men seemed evidently to he 
advancing upon our retreat. As iUr 
ground was level, it was impossibit' 
for us to escape unnoticed, so we lay 
close and breathless, thinking that 
they migh t pass us unobserveil . Bill 
ill this we were mistaken, for they 
came so near to us at last, that we 
could hear their conversation. “ You 
will," said one who seemeil to com- 
mand the rest, you will guanl the 
road towards Thornhill ; and 
that towards Brownhill ; whilst titro,. 
will take up our stance here, nuA 
pepper them from this side." I 
ready felt the pepper of whit'h tltey 
spoke in my bloixl and fli sli, ami 
smarted all over. “ But, J-ord pre- 
serve us ! is not that Sandy (fihson, 
and Willy Ilerdman, and Archy 
Tait, and Tam Gillespie, and a whole 
ct ccteri of my most intimate acquain- 
tances!" It was actually so; and 
in a few minutes we understood each 
other perfectly, and had agreed on 
the propriety of turning those wea- 
pons, which some of us bad taken 
up against the constituted authoritit s 
of the land, simply against the mur- 
derous and blotted followvrs of 
Lucky Buchatt, whom we deeiiK'd it 
a duty, and little laSa than religion, 
to drive, "vi et ormis,” tlwit is to 
say, by means 0f idng and bullii. 
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from, the pajrish iftid neighbourhood. 
So fo it we went immed'ately, our 
new aesDciates having no knowledge 
of the diierence of our original 
indention; and approximating to an 
old turf-caped wall, dr dike, which 
enclosed the park, in the midst of 
wliich the obnoxious stedding was 
|dlM»ed, we proceeded to summon 
tile citadel to surrender. But the 
enemy seemed to have been aware of 
our proceeding, and a ball went 
whizzing within about three inches 
of my ear, and, catching the mtiz* 
zle of Scout’s gun in 
went into a thousand pls^;mlPtihlmg 
the eveiight, and othen^i^ 
ing the countenance of tnainp This 
was not to be endured ; t Mt my 
courage cn crease, or rather appear,' 
with my rage and desire of revenge ; 
so levelling old “ Bessy,” as Scout 
called her, over the dike, I shut my 
eyes, and “ lootjiy** This example 
was followed by several of my friends, 
and the battle raged on both sides 
for some time, though without blood. 
In fact, we had no wish to commit 
murder, but only meant to drive out 
the intruders from theresidence which 
they had so long and so obstinately 
retained* A parley was at last sound- 
ed by Parson White himself, who, 
advancing with a white sheet sus- 
pended from a long pole, demanded 
our meaning and intention by such 
an unmannerly salutation. An ex- 
planation ensued ; and as the place 
appeared evidently too hot for them 
now, a promise was solemnly made 
and taken, that, in the course of 
twenty- four hours, neither man, wo- 
man, nor child, belonging to old 
Lucky, should remain on the farm 
of Cample-slacks. Having attained 
this object, we dispersed i^eaceably ; 
and I was snug in my bed ere yet 
old Hobson’s nose had ceased to 
sound, through Imt and hen, the 
morning reveille. The Buchanites 
actually decamped next day ; and as 
1 stood upon the Herd-Knows, after 
the school scaled in the afternoon, 
1 heard them departing under the 
voice of psalm-sing, and with palms, 
or birchen branches, in their hands, 
along the winding Imktof the Nith, 
towards their hiiiid and famous retreat 
at Aiichingil)beft*Hil1. There was 
an awful “ liillibaUoo” about an in- 
surrection of the militia, and certain 
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violence which had^ been exercised 
towards the Buchanites ; and suspi- 
cions and reports, to the prejudice of 
many, were for some time prevalent ; 
but, as old John Robson very pnu 
perly observed, the Maistcr, pnir 
fallow, could have nae finger in the 
pic, for, to his certain knowledge, he 
had slept snugly in his bed all that 
eventful, and, to some, disastrous 
night !” 

The public ferment began in time 
to subside ; ringleaders of insurrec- 
tion were tried, and in most cases, 
ftom z deficiency of evidence, ac- 

n ' ed; but as the crisis had evi- 
V passed, the Government very 
judiciously relaxed in their prost‘cu- 
tions, and the political horizon be- 
gan to assume a less troublous and 
more settled look. Not so the aspect 
and expression of my soul within me ; 

I daily became less and less ha]>py, 
or, in better words, more and more- 
miserable, under my present opinions, 
sentiments, and conduct. I wal like 
a feather tossed about upon an 
of uncertainty — I was the unh(|k{^y. 
Cyclops in his cave, groping arOtt^d 
the walls of his dark and dreary iidn- 
prisonrnent. 1 fled to Peflipont, a^d 
to Scout, anj[} to King-^l hgd i^- 
course to song — ^to atid deei> 

libations — to boSstc^uM ' mirth — to 
downright treason— %ild, 1 fear 1 
must a&, to hiasphemp. 1 laughed at 
things sacred, and turned the out- 
ward observances of religion, tc^ethcr 
with its ministers, into ridicule. But 
all would not do ; 1 was ill at ease— 
hicrebat lateri, lethalis arundo — 
the arrow of conscience fast in 
my heart, and drank up mfits fresh- 
ness, and life, and play. Yet, amidst 
all this insanity, them was one crime 
which I escaped pei^jj^trating, 
iicide, or the poison^ of the minds 
and souls of my schoUms. 1 still con- 
tinued to teach faithfully, and, in 
fact, the only hours 1 had of 
mont were spent at my desk, ill' 
school. 1 became, indeed, dreadful# 
ly morose, and unusually sevei^.lnt^l 
still there was a plan and an eoiiity^ 
even in my punishments, and my 
scholars imputed this unhappy change 
rather to my increased zeal os a 
teacher, than to any souredness of 
temper. GUI John Hobson, my land- 
lord, perceived and lamented %\\e 
change ; but he was far, very far be- 
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noath ray notice, and, happily ior 
ignorant of that philosophy 
wliich had raised me so far above the 
L,reat mass of society around me. He, 
pi)or mail, read his Bible, said his 
jirayers, believed in his Gad'*-lioped 
tor mercy througli Christr^went to 
bnl and slept soundly ; whilst 1 stu« 
ibed Volncy — meditated u^xm Gib* 
— pe^rused Buffon — gloated over 
Montaigne, llabclais, and Drydcn-^ 
;v( (It to bed, and could find no re* 
Jrt sliing resU My head was absolute* 
1y affected, and a partial derange- 
ment took place. 1 became at la9|t> 
quite feverish, and my mental mida* ; 
dy settled down into a regular, or ty* 
]»lms fever. Oh, I shall never, never, • 
whilst 1 breathe, forget my sensations 
under the advances, and through all 
the stages, of this slow and nervous 
eom]daint. Before me was a gulf of 
Iieacilong plunge, through all the un* 
measured deptlis of which Imagina* 
tioii lingered in lassitude and dis- 
traction. Behind me sat Conscience, 
likc'ithe ill-boding raven, and mena- 
ciiu^ltie with a thousand possibilities 
of most awful and indistinct na- 
ture. When I tried to pray, 1 could 
not ; hut ^collect, that with the God 
of Nature, and of more human rea- 
son, pimjer wusanincfiicflnt, because 
ail unnecessary sefrvice. The God, 
thi' vital princ^le, the great first 
(Muso whom 1 recognized, was a be- 
ing of destiny, in whose eyes I, and 
my little insignificant concerns and 
troubles, were nothing, and less than 
nothing. The Bible 1 had classed 
with the Koran, and with the one 
thousand jSid one tales of Arabian 
oiitertainiimt ; its promises, there- 
i'ore, and its supports, were thrown 
away upon one who ^nsidered them 
as fables. When I beheld my arm 
every day bccomrag more emaciated, 
s:i w ray nails crook and bend like birds* 
claws inwards, and surveyed in the 
glaai^ll the horror of an emaciated, 
and withered, and scorched frame, 
niy. whole soul became an essential 
anpy * 1 seemed to myself to have 
sSMigily become more capable of in* 
ledCiufTering than 1 had hitherto 
been;* or even suspected that I could 
he ; and when clothed in tliis expe- 
rience, I dared to adventure, in ima- 
gination, into the realms of futurity, 
and to image to myself the (possibili- 
ties pf endurance which migtu still 
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await me,-*-! would gladly, wfidar 
these circumstances, have drunk tile 
draft of eternal annihilation^ 
have laid me down to be devoured, 
soul, body, and every perception and 
apprehension, by the earth-wona. 
My former associates, Scout, King, 
and others of the same class, beemo 
fearful and annoying even to iry itn|^ 
gination ; and the booka^R^r which 
1 bad pored so intensely, Wkid from 
which 1 had derived the MIAiligs, as 
I deemed them once, of inMdity, 
lay nqa^ed about the room, tie** 
g^ted^jMld abhorred; every leaf 
saemcdimi^^h^ instiiMi with 

lile> and 'pklBkttt itself into iVagent 
of ahd despair. There was a 
dammlM^w place in my heart, iln me* 
diatdy under my breast-bone, and in 
this den of dreary obscurity and death, 
therp were creeping things, tliat, as 
they trailed along, thrilled throutth 
my frame, and, as they gnawed, af^>- 
nized my whole soul. 1 cannot give 
any further account of what jiusscmI 
before, and around, and within me, 
for my reason at last gave way, and 
1 became insensible to all itidividuii- 
lity of object and perception,-- and 1 
felt as if I had been a mist, or an 
ocean, or a vast promontory of ex- 
tended unfatbomed weight and inac- 
tivity, lumbering on in Gods pre- 
sence, and exposed to all the pres- 
sure of su]KYencurobent divinity, aw- 
fully resolved on my annihilation. 
When 1 awoke from this dreadful 
and most horrible apprehenHion, my 
mother stood all calm, and resigned, 
and christianized, by niy be^l-side. 
It was a lovely, oh ! it was a re- 
freshing sight. There was the face, 
with ii^ose kindly and affectionate 
expression all niy recollections of 
early happiness were associated — the 
eye which had so often lookeil into 
my soul, and anticipated, ere words 
came to iny aid, the numerous and 
frivolous wishes and wants of infan- 
cy — the band of beneficence and 
mercy which had so often spread for 
me the humble but sweet repast, and 
laid upon my bread the (lortioncd 
allowance of better fare — there were 
the lips and accents (for she snoke 
in tears, and blessed her chihn of 
more than earthly xecoUcction, which 
carried me back iiite the fairy talc, 
the kindly advice, dbs apportioned 
psalm, the evemug prsyer, and the 
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iniflrtiiiig bymv of |iiru«e ami thanks- 
giving to the ooetrue God, and to 
hia aon Jeaua, Gt>d with vs ! oh, in 
that sentence, God with m,** bow 
much of comfort and accommoda- 
tion, to poor, wandering, ignorant, 
dependant, and aspiring creatures, 
is contained ! And 1 felt it so in 
my awakening— 1 felt that the spell 
had beenabroken, the bands un- 
tied, the demon uufanged, and that 
1 was again my motlier’s boy, and 
the heir, along with this perception, 
life, and hope, and joy. The 
fever had now taken a fityourable 
turn, and by the suigeon's advice, 1 
was pMhitted to take a glass of 
port-wine every twenty-four hours. 
And what witn the restorative and 
comforting influence of this bodily 
cordial, together with that moral re- 
freshment and renewal of spirit 
%vhicli arose from niy kind mother’s 
presence, 1 began to gain strength, 
and heart, and soundness of mind. 
My mother had heard me pronounce 
dreadful and despairing words du- 
ring iny derangement, and she took 
advantage of the first safe opportuni- 
ty of drawing my attention to some 
Ijooks ivluch she had discovered in 
my apartment, and of which she dis- 
approved. 1 confessed to her my 
whole misery, and said, frankly and 
freely, that 1 began to fear my past 
conduct had not been regulated by 
sound sense or true religion. I’m 
glad to hear my bairn speaking in 
that way,” replied my truly Christian 
parent ; I’m glad to hear the ra- 
tional and repentant words frae thy 
Ups, bairn I Thou hast had a lang 
struggle, and a sair anc, and muckle 
has the Tempter striven to get thee 
for ever within his clutches ; hut the 
God of tliy Father, my dear hoy, has 
been thy God, and has never left thee 
altogether hopeless or helpless, lie 
has iiiair wark for thee yet > and He 
will sift thee, it may be, as wheat, 
and winnow out the chaff from the 
corn ; hut thou art of the seed o’ tlm 
righteous, of those who stood and 
who bled for Christ's covenanted 
church ; and ilie blessing is thine, 
even that blessing which maketh 
rich, and addeth no sorrow thereun- 
to.” 1 looked in my mother's face, 
as she spoke in a steady, unbroken 
voice, and it seemed to me as I had 
been looking upon the countenance 
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of Moses, after his descent from 
Sinai, so much was it instinct wiili 
the light and the glory of heaven. I 
could not answer, nor make any ob- 
servations upon what 1 had heard, 
but 1 laid myself back upon my pil- 
low, mid wept plentifully. These 
tears were to me the thaw after the 
continued and severe frost— tiny 
came in softening, and loosening, and 
hiimanizing,andehristianizingiK)wcr. 
They were the most delicious dro])s 
I had ever shed in my whole lib - 
time ; and clasping my hands, and 
raising my eyes towards heaven, i 
said at last, in all the fervency of sin- 
cere repentance, " Lord, liavc mer- 
cy upon me, a sinner !” “ Enough, 
enough," said my motlicr ; " the 
work is done ; lie has heard, lie IniK 
heard my prayer, my cliild, and 
ihine, and thou art henceforth resto- 
red to life, and many n useful, and, as 
1 humbly trust, happy day, when she 
who now rejoices here, shall liavj) 
liad her allotment and residence e^e- 
where. May the God of allgitee 
and perseverance bless, heneem^, 
and preserve thee in ills word, And 
in His trutli, in which, and in whiidi 
alone, thou caust And rest to thy 
soul !” 

It was thr beginning of tigdng ere 
my health hegaxi to assume a deter- 
mined aspect of convidescenoe, and J 
shall ever retain a most delightful 
recollection of the pleasurable feel- 
ings and reflections in which I then 
indulged. A class-fellow, and cousin 
of my own, had kindly undertaken 
the conducting of my school during 
my illness, and 1 was af;,^ liberty to 
wander, as encreasing str^gth might 
permit, along green and primrose-co- 
vered banks, by £he brink of pure and 
murmuring streams, and under all 
the glorious serenading of blackbird, 
thrush, lark, and linnet. Having 
thrown oft‘ King and Scout, who 
took no notice of me whatever du- 
ring my fever, and liaving, a)ong 
with tills dei>osition, laid aside au 
slavish fear respecting my eferaal 
state — having built my faith iqpmi 
the Kock of Ages, and encompitiicd 
the erection with the evergreens of 
hope, and mercy, and gratitude, I 
know not that there was a happier 
existence than 1 in all the wide range 
of (md’s creatures. I used to shed 
tears of sinsitive joy, as 1 looKcd, 
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and feU> and drank in hapDiness at 
every pore. And^ iii tliemiastof the 
softening and invigorating breeze, 1 
thrust out my bare neck — pushed for. 
ward, into as much surface as possi- 
ble, my spread hands and fingers, 
and laughed, and leapt, and sung. 

Oh God I 1 thank thee t^at thou 
hast reserved me for this hour, and 


these enjoyments r* was my Miy 
ejacoladen towards heaven. 

But what, you will be apt td en- 
quire, what has all this to do with 
my tutorship ? You shall Kutf if 
you will have patience, sad give tne 
leave to inform you, in my llelure 
communications. In the inemttiine, 
Vttfe vakqut*. 


Schuler's corhespoxdenci:. 
( Continually J 


Schiller to the Baron Von Dalbetjgy 

Stutgardi, 1782*. 

Since my return, 1 have atoned 
somewhat for the delicious satisfac- 
tion to which 1 so whoUy resigned 
myself at Manheiin, by an attack of 
an epidemic distemper ; and 1 lament 
exceedingly, that its continuance has 
prevented me from sooner expressing 
to you my unfeigned acknowledge- 
ments for tlie exercise of your late 
most endearing courtesies and friend- 
ly attention. Yet, shall Isay, that 
mis happiest and most delightful 
excursion of my life even now fills 
me with sad and melancholy regret ? 


It has iud^, I must own, been the 
means of pressing irresistibly ujhui 
me a contrast, roost humilktiiig and 
distressing, between my own country 
and the more favoured Manhetm, 
and has so fatally disenchant^ every 
object around me of its interest and 
attraction, that I may with nut li 
say, that Stutgardt, and the fair«‘st 
scenes of Swabia, have become to mo 
nearly insunpor tabic. I feel myself', 
in this newly and intensely awake ii- 
ed sense of the privations of iny lot, 
truly wretched t. The promptiitgs 
and inspirations of an indubitahh* 
voice within me, speak to me tlu* 
possession of gifts and ciidowmeuu 


. ■ M.j ... • - 

• This letter seems to have l>een written some time in June. 

With a view to the more clear and satisfactory understanding of this, and sci crul 
of the following letters, think it proper to subjoin these hints : 

It would ap|)car that the ardent spirit of lil>crty which Schiller breathes throughout 
many of the sentiments of the “ Tyrannenlied,” (his first ]wetical production,) and 
also incidentally in his Hobbers,” had proved highly ofibnsive and unpalatable i(» 
his Sovereign, the Duke of Wirtemberg. The poet found an industrious and unre- 
lenting persecutor in Walter, the Inspector of the Gardens at Ludwigsbitrg ; and he 
seems, from a passage in one of his letters, to have been somewhat apprehensive of 
experiencing, in por^ the hard and unjust fate of the upright and candid Hdiubart, 
who, for the noble and patriotic spirit of his writings, ivas condemned to an imprison- 
inent of eight years in the fortress of Uohenasperg. If Sdiiiier, however, e.srai>etl 
this rigour of punishmeut, he was sukjected, at least, to an exercise of capricious and 
desiMtic |)ower scarcely less galling and humiliating. He was enjoined, by the man- 
date of the Duke, to forswear his dramatic and poetical pursuits, and, in his future 
writings, to confine himself alone to the topics of his medical profession. It appears, 
indeed, that the Duke was still willing that Schiller should proceed in his poetic 
career, provided he himself was allowed the previous revision and corrcctirni of his 
productions. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Schiller, happily for the enlightened 
gratification of the world; and the peculiar lustre of his own country, disregarded this 
Idngular and arbitrary injunction of the Duke, and indignantly spurned the thought 
of subjecting the free and unfettered productions of his ardent and richly-rrcatiw 
mind, to the critical acumen, or the curiouslysubtle and tremulous political sagacity 
of his Prince. It is under the pressure of those feelings of melancholy dejection and 
disappointiMfit, caused by such humiliating and vexatious lestraints, that he here 
writes to his ftiiend Von Dalberg. He resolves, fur ever, to renounce Stntg^t, where 
he sees himself condemned to stific the unambiguous voice c€ hh^ poetic inspiration, 
and he applies to his friend for4.he exertion of his infiuence in {|l!ncuring liim perinis. 
sion to withdraw himself from the service and dominions of the Duke. Schillti tiiu* 
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worthy, ^erhopg, Ae more genial 
and fostering influence of a iiappier 
and more favoured condition; yet, 
I seto only to behold^ spread out 
befm me, uie cheOTless and melan- 
dioly gloom of one sterile and barren 
prospect 

Shall 1 Aen, my most excellent 
friend, presume, amidst my anxieties 
and diiliquietades, to throw myself, 
with'Odlifidence, upon the kind aids 
of your generous protection ? 1 know, 
indeed, well, how quickly the noble 
and tender impulses of your heart 
respond to the calls of coiimassion 
and benevolent aflection. f know 
the constancy and energy of your 
mind in the pursuit of what is 
worthy and commendable, and the 
warmth of persevering zeal with 
which you seek its accoraplislunciit. 
The warm and enthusiastic praises 
of my new friends at Mahheim, by 
whom you are held in so deep and 
honourable respect, would have at 
once satisfled me of these noble traits 
in your character, had I, indeed, in 
this respect, required to be guided 
by the promptings and assurances of 
others. But, in the i)ersonal inter.^ 
course which it was so lately iny 
happiness to enjoy with your iJxcel- 
lency,— -in the decisive and intelli- 
gent traits of vour countenance, and 
the noble ana winning courtesy and 
frankness of your demeanour, I may 
say, with truth, I at once recognised 
the indications of numerous other 
most amiable and endearing attri- 
butes of character. It is this aeep 
impression I entertain of the noble 
and estimable virtues of your Excel- 
lency which irresistibly prompts me 
(I fear with a blameable presump- 
tion) to yield myself wholly up to 
your guiding and directing sway, 
and to look to you as the beneficent 
and provident framer of my future 
fortunes. Amidst the obscurity and 
restraints of my present state, I may 
he said to be wholly lost. I )can 
never fondly hope to flourish (if I 
may so say) and bring forth wor- 
thy fruit, amidst the*^ blighting and 


withering chill which here fatally 
checks every fair and felicitous pro- 
duction of poetic skill. The im- 
pulses and inspirations of so noble 
an art within me, can only he quick- 
ened and fanned into creative energy 
and beauty, beneath the bland^influ- 
ence of a more genial scene, and the 
cheering aids and appliances of a 
more happy and favoured condition. 
Need I urge more than this to Von 
Dalberg, to be at once assured of tlie 
guidance and support of his genero- 
sity and affection ? I may, indeed , 
with truth, say, that all my future 
hopes and expectations centre alone 
in your Excellency. It is your ge- 
nerous friendship and conntcnaiic(‘ 
which I fondly flgure to rayscli 
smoothing and facilitating the im- 
peded current of iny fortunes. With 
what eager and impatient joy, then, 
you may well conceive, shall 1 hail 
your wished-for promise of support ! 
1 send you, enclosed, si veral hints 
and views, of which, should you ap- 
prove, and embody them in your own 
manner, in the form of a letter to 
the Duke, I should entertain strong 
hopes of the success of the applica- 
tion. 

And now allow me, in conclusion, 
to press upon y^)ur Excellency, with 
the most earnest and importunate, 
yet respectful solicitation, this re- 
quest of favour and support, so deep- 
ly and fondly cherished in my hojn s 
and wishes. Could your Excellency, 
indeed, perceive the painful and agi- 
tated workings of my mind, — by 
what a tumult of conHicting feelings 
I am tossed, — could 1 depict to you, 
in colours adequately vivid and im- 
pressive, how my indignant spirit 
impatiently rebels against the para- 
lyzing restraints and dispiriting pri- 
vations of my condition, I feel as- 
sured you would, with eagerness, and 
prompt and afl^tionatc decision, at 
once stretch towards me the hand of 
your effectual relief and protection. 
And I may add, a» an incentive to 
your zeal, that it seems to me ex- 
tremely probable, that the wislied- 


writcs, in the ^ German Museum,” in 1784 : « The ‘ Rolbera^ compelled me to tear 
myself from relatives and country. While I was yet in the tirst ddidotts and in- 
toxicating enjoyment of the public commendation," I was forhid, even in the place of 
my birth, to write, under the pain of imprisonment. The resolution which I then 
formed and actctl upon is known. As to its resu’its, my inodcstv forbids inc to 
speak." 
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for object may be attained, through 
the influence of one or two epistles 
from you to the Duk^. 1 desire, 
however, wholly, in this, to confide 
myself to the dictates of your friend- 
sdiip and protecting affection ; and f 
iiiay, with trutli, say, 1 ' wish for 
nothing with more scaloua and ini* 
l)aticiit ardour, than for an importu- 
nity, by my personal efforts and ser- 
vices, to demonstrate to your Excel- 
lency the depth and sincerity of my 
grateful regard, &c. &c. 


Schiller to ihe Baron Von Datberg, 

Stutgardt, 15/A Jnly 1782. 

The long silence in our corres- 
pondence, on my part, during which 
your truly affectionate and flattering 
epistle has remained unacknowled- 
ged, and your two books, which 1 
ought long since to Lave returned, 
in my possession, must, 1 fear, 
have already subjected me, in the 
mind of your Excellency, to the im- 
putation of a blameablc and incon- 
siderate negligence. The delay, how- 
ever, ill fulHlling these urgent and 
pleasant calls on iny attention, has 
proceeded, 1 regret to say, from a 
most vexad6u8 and ^hritating occur- 
rence. Your Excellency will, no 
doubt, feel some astonishment when 
1 iiifonn you, that the consequence 
of my late excursion to Manheim 
has been confinement under arrest 
for fourteen days. The whole cir- 
cumstances of my supposed offend- 
ing were reported with studied and 
artful minuteness to the Duke, and 
led to a personal interview with his 
Highness. 

Should your Excellency perceive 
any possibility of effecting the ac- 
complish men t of the views 1 have so 
long ardently cherished, of fixing my 
residence in your city, permit me to 
beseech you, with the most earnest 
and zealous importunity, to hasten 
their fulfilment.^ As to the reason, 
however, which leads me, with a 
more eager solicitude, to urge this 
request, 1 cannot venture to unfold 
it to your Excellency in the shape of 
a letter. Thus far, I may, however, 
say, with certainty, that, should my 
ardent wishes, in this respect, not 


be fortunately realised within a ibw 
“ months, 1 sliall then, in the QOUHe 
which 1 shall feel myself 
to adopt, be obliged wholly to reUn* 
quisli anv^ AUure prospect of this 
kind. 'Ine step wluch my necessity 
shall then force upon me most for 
ever render my future residenoc at 
Manheim impossible. 

, My dramatic work of ^^>The Con^ 
spiracy of Fiesco'* will, I trust, be 
completed by the middle of August, 
when 1 sliall have the satisfliction of 
8tt^l4ttiiig it to llie enlightened 
judgmeUt and critical discrimination 
of your EiuwUency. Tlic incidents, 
fmik ^ni^i history, connected with 
the fs^ones and fate of Don Carlos, 
which you suggest to me as a fitting 
sul^ect for the exercise of my dra- 
matic exertions, presents, assuredly, 
materials capable of grrat and feli- 
citous treatment, and will, it w pio- 
bable, form the noble groundwork 
of my next poetic labours* TJie 

Kindsmorderin** of Wagner is 
marked by some interesting traits of 
character, and touching situations of 
dramatic power ; yet it can seldotii 
be said to rise a^vc mediocrity* It 
exercises no abiding, or finely-regu- 
lated power, over the feelings and 
the affections, and aims with too 
restless and untiring a pertinacity at 
the pathetic. His ** Macbeth^* I 
may add, seems to me wholly devoid 
of merit. 1 now return these publi- 
cations to your JCxcellency, with iny 
roost sincere acknowledgments. J 
conclude, in expressing my deep and 
lively feelings of gratitude for the 
generous interest your Excellency 
has hitherto taken in my humble 
fortunes, and 1 remain, &c. &c. 

Schiller io Von Dalhvrg* 

Your Excellency will no doubt, 
through my friends at M anheitn, have 
been aheady informed of the peculiar 
circumstances of my situation pre- 
vious to the period of your return, 
which 1 sincerely regret tlic urgency 
of circumstances put it wholly out of 
my power to aiyait. iltVhen I now 
say to you, Apt I have abaiidoncil 
my professioiia^tuatiou, and that 1 
am already so far on iny flight from 


■* 'riir k’tttr .'tLin tu ha\f been written someUmc in October I782j 
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Stutga^t you. have st cmce before and communi^tion wil^ your £x« 
y^^ true piotAra^of my present cellency have^Snabled you Buitahly 
oqIwMoii« To this it srieves me to to appretiate. the true qiwities of my 
add, tbatl atp whoBymtitute of the character — it you have, happily, juat- 
nteaiia by which 1 can; hope to miti- ly imputed to me those impressions 
gfftte or defiance to the hardflhipa and incentives of honour which J feel 
attendmt on the peculiarity of my to be inseparable from ray nature, — 
8itua|to«,j A^rehenaionB for my permit me, then, I beseech you, with 
own aptt aecurity compelled amanW and ingenuousireedoni, which 

me tgCl^n^y lUyaelf from Stutgardt must raid its excuse in the urgencies 
expedition ; and in of my unhappy condition, to look up 
thte v^y led me unavoidably to nc- to you, with well-founded assurance, 
g^ct adjustpient of many econo- for aid and aupiiort. The pecuniary 
nacal and necessary arrangen^ata^to advantage to which I looked forward 
whiiA 1 would otherwise have at*, from my drama of Ficsoo,*’ would, 
tc^ed, and to leave behind me ae- indeed, at the present juncture, have 
veral debts undischarged. I may in- ^ been to me most welcome and sea- 
genuously own, that 1 rested my diief sonable. The irritating and afilict- 
hope and reliance upon my reception ing feelings, however, which of latc' 
at Manheim ; ana I trusted that have so unceasingly agitated and 
there, aided and encouraged by the possessed me, have, I may say, so 
generous friendship of your Excel- cruelly clouded or banished from my 
lency, 1 should, by means of my mind all those delicious visions which 
play be enabled, not merely to sa- Poetry seizes and embodies as her 
tisfy any calls of debt upon me, hut own, that 1 fear 1 can scarcely yet 
even to establish myself in more easy securely promise its completion 1^- 
andcomfortable circumstances. These fore the expiration of three weeks, 
expectations, however, have been If, however, my drama shall not 
wholly frustrated, by the unavoidable only, by that time, be completed, but 
abruptness and precipitation of my also, as I think I may, with some 
departure from your city. 1 left it fond and assured confidence, affirm, 
in the most destitute circumstances, be in many respects peculiatly and 
«nd oppressed by the deepest de- strikingly a dapfed for representation, 
spondeaoe. 1 might indeed feel over- pardon me, if I entreat your Excel- 
whelroed by the pain of so humilia- lency, with the most zealous, yet re- 
ting and distressing an avowal, were snectful importunity, generously, in 
I not upheld and consoled by the the meanwhile, to advance me what- 
strong inward assurance, that such ev^. sum you may think yourself 
distressing inflictions of my adverse wiw safety warranted in, upon the 
fortune cannot lower me in the en- strength of the future performances 
lightened estimation of your upright of the piece. For, to confide myself iii« 
and candid mind. I must own my- genuously to your friendship, 1 must 
self already sufficiently sunk in sor- own my present necessities to be 
row and dejection, by the sad reflcc- neater and more pressingly urgent 
tion from which 1 seek in vain to uian I have ever experienced in any 
escape ; that 1 now stand the melan- previous period of my life. At Stut- 
choly exemplification of the disgrace- gardt, a demand was unexpectedly 
fill and humiliating truth, that the made upon roe for two hundred flo- 
road to honourable celebrity and dis- rins ; and 1 confess, that my eager 
tinction is closed against every free- sire to discharge this debt begets in 
horn native of Swabia. me more solicitude and disquiet than 

If, then, my previous intercourse even the thoughts '^how, amidst so 

t The impaUence of Schiller to escape from the irksome anti inquisitorial restraintiz 
or his situiitioiujuade him unwilling any longer to await the more slow and doubtful 
event of the ex&tiOUsj^Von iDalberg to obtain for him a formal permission to leave 
the service of fiie DukflR^ The boldness and decision of the step which he had now 
taken, while it must have excited more highly the displeasure of the Duke, may at 
once cxidain the cautidn of not mentioning tlie place from w'hich this letter is written. 

J His “ Conspiracy of Fiesco,’* upon which he had alrcculx liccn occupied for sh’- 
vcrol months. 
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many discourageinenta,, And the pres- 
sure of such severe privations, I shall 
direct my Ibtoe course ‘fortune 
in the world* I feel, indeed, assured 
I shall be unable to taste of serenity 
or satisfaction, until 1 shall have 
freed myself firom tlie uneasiness of 
this claim. 

1 beg sdll farther to press upon 
}'our Excellency, diat the small pro- 
vision which the urgency of circum- 
stances allowed me to make for my 
journey, cannot, I fear, hold out long- 
er than eight days ; and yet, in ray 
present anxious and harassed frame A 
mind, 1 feel myself wholly unable to 
rr^uine ray literary and. poetical 11- 
hours ; neither, indeed, were 1 even 
to compel myself to such an effort, 
could 1 hope for pecuniary relief 
iroiii productions wliich would bear 
upon them too visibly the marks of 
an intellect estranged, and which, 
amidst the agitation of foreign feel- 
ings and solicitudes, could only feeb- 
ly, and at intervals, give out some 
gleams and indications of its power. 
1 seek ill vain, amidst the pressure of 
my anxiety and disquiet, to grasp at 
some plan or moans of immediate re- 
lief. if your Excellency, in addition 
to what I have alrcad;^ presumed to 
solicit, were, in your kind generosi- 
ty, at present to advance me 100 flo- 
rins, it would prove to me, in iny 
present situation, a great and signal 
benefit. In this event, you might ci- 
ther ensure me the profits of the fimt 
performance of my “ Ficsco," with 
deduction of your present loan, or at 
once advance to roe such a sum as 
you may justly estimate to be the 
full value of the piece. 

lu 9 ither case, it would be to me a 
matter of no difficulty (should the 
sum 1 receive exceed what may be 
derived from the performance of the 
piece) to dischaige the overplus from 
the profits of my next dramatic com- 
position.* I submit this proposal to 
the candour and judgment of your 
Exccdlcncy, urged%y the distressing 
neccitsities of sny present condition ; 
and 1 do it with the more assured 
hope of iMScepianoe, that 1 fed 1 may 
securely rely on the fruits of my own 
literary exertiona for its successful 
accomplishment. It is this pleasing 
antici|>ation which lends somewhat 
of a brighter and more renbvaiing 


aspect to the discouraging glooiu 'iH ' 
my present pfoapects^ ana 1' Ibef ' 
aware that I should unlv eommutu- 
cate to your Exodlency unnecessaty 
pain, and ikal myself tod mddy 
from the indul^nce of such exhila- 
rating (I would trust not deceitful) 
visions, were I to unfold to you in 
their truest saddening colours, the 
mortifying and degrading hardships 
of my present situation*' Speedy aid 
and support I now long foi^ with ihe 
utmost ardour and impatfence* 1 
haVe pievailed upon Aieyer to wait 
upon your Excellency, and to learn 
wnat, und^ all circuinstancts, is 
the oourse you think it most wise to 
pursue, towiirds roe ; and at the same 
time, to relieve you firom the trouble 
of corresponding with me on the 
matter. With the truest respect, dec. 

Schiller to Von Dadberg* 

Of^^ersheim^ 16/A Nov. ITflSJ. 

I am at present agitated by the 
most lively and anxious impatience, 
to know how yout Excellency has rr- 
lished my drama of ** Firsco,’' and 
whctlier the conjectures and antici- 
pations into which, Ih regard to it, 
iny mind has delighted at times to 
stray, have proved fallacious, or re- 
ceived a delightful and encouraging 
confirmation from theijiccision of your 
refined and critical dhicerninent. I'lic 
lapse, however, of no less than eight 
days, without the slightest hint or 
intimation from your Excellency, 
have, amidst the inquietude and de- 
s|)ondency of my lears, led me (I 
should still fondly hope too hastily) 
to imagine that the perusal of my dra- 
matic work has perhaps proved to you 
nearly as toilsome and laborious an 
exercise of intellect, as its oiigiiial 
composition and conception to my- 
self. It was my aim, in this drama, 
to exhibit a great and impressive pic- 
ture, of the progress, and fatal and 
disastrous end, of an evil and un- 
quenchable ambition. If 1 shall hap- 
pily have succeeded in this endea- 
vour,' 1 may perhaps be permitU'd to 
say, looking to the draiputle puv\or 
and interest of the pen'ading an<l 
master-passion of the piece, that its 
public representation may h(‘ aiitiei- 

J iatcd with some confident and assun'd 
lopes of success. So soon, liowevcr, 
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m \ nhall have it iu 193' power to en- 
gage in its revisipa and improvement^ 
1 ,^11 then it to a more sim- 
ple and by the 

omission of sevelhilkffities wholly epi- 
sodicalj and bjr yielding myself up> iu 
various other pSssag^s^ with a more 
uncontrolled ardour^ io the course of 
my p^Uc dictates and inspirations^ 
where> ei^daUy^ this mav be safely 
dpnevfilihout injurv to tne general 
mmatlc effect. Should your Ex- 
cellency be unable to speak yet^ de- 
finitively^ your impression as to die 
probable success of my piece on Ihe 
stage^ let me at leasts 1 entreat you^ 
derive^ in the meanwhile^ from ^ou 
on this subject^ the enlightened hints 
and suggestions of one whom I so 
highly honour and reverence as a 
critic> highly discriminative and dis- 
cerning in the true qualities and re- 
quisites of dramatic composition. 

. Should your Excellent think fit 
to write to me in return^ 1 may here 
mention^ that I reside in the close vi- 
cinity of the Cattle- Yard» under the 
assumed name of l^hmidt^ &c. See. 


SchiUer to Von Dalberg. 

S. Meinungen^ 3d Ap'il 1 783. 

Your Excellency will, I trust, for- 
give luy long delay in returning an 
answer to your very kind and oblig- 
ing letter. I was then at Lcipsic, en- 
deavouring to effect some arrange- 
ment and agreement with Weigand, 
the issue of which I was compelled 
to wait, before Icould finally write 
you any thing definitive or certain. 
VVe have not, however, been able to 
come to any agreement as to the price 
of my dramatic piece, and therefore 
it still remains at my own disposal. 

1 esteem myself peculii^rly happy 
that your Excellency chenshes to- 
wards inc> even while at a distance, 
seiitiineiits so flattering and encou- 
raging. Perhaps you feel curious to 
know how 1 relish my manner of life 
here ? If, then, a total freedom from 
anxiety and care, the full and un- 
restrained indulgence of my darling 
poetic passion, and the loved intcr- 
eoiiibe and society of several friends 
of taste and refinement, can render a 


person happy, I may assuredly, with 
truth, boast of being so. 

Your Excellency, I pt^Ceite, not- 
withstanding my late failure, still 
honours inc by reposing confidence 
in my powers of dramatic Writing. 
It is assuredly my highest aim and 
ambition to realize the flattering cx- 
.pectations of your Excellency. 'J'o 
guard, however, in some measure, 
against a similar want of success, 1 
take the liberty to premise a few 
things of the drama upon which 1 
am now occupied *. I'his piece, be- 
sides the varied multiplicity of its 
dramatic personalis, die skUful and 
intricate entanglement of plot, and 
the perhaps too bold and unrestrain- 
ed License of satire with which it 
holds up to reprobation and abhor- 
rence the unprincipled knave of high 
condition, maybe said still fardicr 
to be marked by this defect, tin'll 
what is comic is often too closely 
and intimately associated with die 
deeply tragic ; that scenes or passa- 
ges of a light and humorous strain 
are found inter weaved with those of 
terrific and appalling passion ; and 
that, although the catastrophe may 
perhaps be pronounced impressively 
tragic, yet several characters and situ- 
ations, of a gay and vivacious descrip- 
tion, occupy, at times, a too mark- 
ed and injurious prominence over the 
more important and serious incidents 
and business of the drama. If your 
Excellency, however, be of opinion 
that these peculiarities, or imperfcc- 
dons, (of which 1 have deemed it 
wise to make you previously aware,) 
pesent little whidi can materially 
imure or detract from the dramatic 
effect of the piece in representation * 
I think 1 may venture with confi- 
dence to predict, that in all other 
res|)ects it will be found worthy of 
your enlightened and discriminating 
approbation. 1 may, however, take 
the liberty still further to' observe, 
that should you here desiderate, too 
curiously and solicitously, every 
slight and fanciful requisite of scenic 
effect, then, whatcvcr,in the composi- 
tion, tends not, with marked precision . 
to this too- exclusive aim, however 
exquisite and appropriate in itscli'. 
will at once lose its value, and had 


Schiller here alludes to his Cabal and liOve.'* 




))ettcT have been, from the first, whol- 
ly withheld. This pointy however, 
] leave to the discerning and refined 
application of your Excellency ; for, 
to ape^ iageuuously, 1 feel that any 
obaervi^ions of mine would be too 
visibly ^ng^ and imbued with the 
strong colours of my bwn ])cculiar 
biasses and predilections. At present, 
I am occupied with my drama of 

Bon Carlos a subject richly fer- 
tile in dramatic interest, and for the 
first hint of which 1 am indebted to 
your Excellency. I propose, how- 
ever, immediately to enter upon the 
composition of a new tragedy. 

Prince Conrad” and thus diversi- 
fy my poetical labours. 

I await with curiosity and impa- 
tience your determination ; and have 
the honour, with the most perfect 
respect, &c. &c. 

Schiller to Von Dalberfr. 

Manhciiti, 29 fh Sept. 1783’^. 

Your kind and gracious letter was 
to me, assuredly, doubly welcome, 
from the situation in wiiicli it found 
me. I was then amidst the seduc- 
tive and delicious enjoyments of the 
country; and, lost in tlieir entran- 
cing infiuehcc, seemed fi) have bid for 
ever an adieu to literary toils and 
anxieties, when your letter reached 
me, and forcibly aroused me from 
the pleasing and delusive lethargy 
into which I had fallen. My late 
illness, however, from the efieett df 
which I recover slowly, and which 
still painfully aficcts my head, to- 
gether with ray uncertainty and irre- 
solution in the choice of a subject 
for ray next poetical exertion, and, 
above ‘all, 1 may especially add, the 
regretted absence of your Excellency, 
winch, ill my sight, seems to disrobe 
Manheira of so much of its delicious 
interest and attraction, have been 
among the causes which, till now, 
have withheld me from the prosecu- 
tion of all literary pursuits and avo- 
cations. But if my desire of again 
seeing your Excellency, and of deriv- 
ing from your presence animating 


and guiding incentives to mole ar- 
duous poetic labours, was strong and 
ardent, you may figure to yourwlf 
my regret and diaappointipem when 
I heard of your departure. 1 <‘agerly 
hope soon to be nchly coiri])cnsiiieil 
for your present absence. With re- 
md to the comp^tious upon which 
I am now occupied for the stage, 1 
feel anxious implicitly to follow the 
advice and suggestion of your 
cellency, as to which of my t\yo 
dramas, "Fiasco” or " Louise MiU 
lerinf” you would deifire me first to 
finish- To complete both would oc- 
cupy me four weeks ; and as piThaps 
ought, with more propriety, 
to be reserved for the time of the 
Carnival, and my "Louise Millerin” 
being, besides, of a more simple and 
incoinplex dramatic form, J presiuuo 
to suppose your choice may; most 
probably, fall upon the latter. 

Your observations upon my (Ininia 
of " Fiasco” seem to me, upon the 
whole, just, especially those in which 
you point out several blemishes and 
defects in my female dramatic cha- 
racters. 1 must, indeed, candidly I'oii 
fess, that the two first sceiu's oi' the 
second act were written Koniewli.it 
in opposition to my private judgme nt 
And inclination, which, 1 fear, imist 
indeed be already too obvious to the 
discriminating reader. It fortunati*- 
ly, however, happenqi, that these two 
scenes, in my awpted and improved 
form of the piece, may be wholly 
omitted, without the slightest disa«l- 
vantage to the general effect. The 
speech to which you allude, so osten- 
tatiously bright and dazzling in its 
poetic colours, may justly be said to 
verge upon the ridiculous, and w'ould , 
besides, by its length, liuve only op- 
pressed and fatigued the h<*arcr» in 
the representation. Upon tlm fifth 
act, 1 meditate a very vital and im- 
portant change ; and 1 may say in 
general, that I entertain ho]>es of so 
happily accomplishing my W(»rk of 
dramatic alteration, tliat your K\- 
cellency, and the enlightened inlia- 
bitants of Manheim, shall find cause 
for just commendation and approval. 


• It was at this time that Schiller took up his residence at Manhciiri, aiul, liv iIh- 
influence of his friend Von Dalberg, was promoted to the situation of Dramatic Com- 
poser for the theatre of that dty. 

The name of the principal female character in “ Cabal and Lo\e.** 




To the Nighiiugnh» [.Sept. 


The jiidfpient I have formed of 
** Schlen%heim** is drawn from wit- 
nessing merely once its representa- 
tion ; yet I may ingenuously own to 
you, that the Bentimeiita and imprea* 
sioiis which its performance has a- 
wakeiied in me, do not, assuredly,, 
highly redonnd to die merit of the 
drama. 

Whatev^ it may possess of ener- 
getic passion, or truth of dramatic 
d^neadon, or scenic propriety, 
these, it forcibly struck me, 1 had al- 
ready lou^ previously witnessed in 
the otherwise wretched piece, Count 
Walltron,* and Mercier*t Deeert^ 
er** The two first acts, if they do 
not rise htto high excellence, do not 
at least peculiarly offend; but the 
unravelling and disentanglement of 
Ihe plot of the piece is conducted 
throughout -with the most startling 
and rebutting defect of skill and judg- 
ment. Such dramas, however, may 
for a time, perhaps, retain possession 
of the stage, as the import and bear- 
ing of the fable is at once more ob- 
viously and palpably intelligible to 
the undiscerning, than the more art- 
fully and finely-concerted plots of a 
nobler and more elevated dramatic 
interest. 

1 find that, in ray present listless 
and debilitated jtate, I must defer 
ray critiwl remarks upon ^^Tikingen*’ 
1 shall soon, however, 1 trusty be en- 
abled to send them to you in a more 
perfect and ample form, than I cquld 
now, from the state of my health, 
venture to promise. It has aKvays 
seemed to me to savour somewhat of 
a bold and inconsiderate presump- 
tion, (which, if at all venial, can 
only find its excuse in the modesty 
and hesitation with which it is en- 
tered upon,) for the more youthful 
and inexperienced cultivator of liter- 
ature, to examine and criticise the 
labours of those of more mature 
years, and riper and more infallible 


judgment ; and, especially, in the 
instance to which 1 now allude, 
where there assuredly appears such 
strong indications of genius and re- 
fined capacity. 

^ The elucidation and expei^on of 
topics and questions, in relwion to 
the drama, will, I feel assured, form 
a most pleasing and instructive ex- 
ercise, for my hours of leisure and 
relaxation. It will be impossible for 
me to weigh the separate and oppos- 
ing merits of such questions, and the 
strong and forcible lights, which the 
critical examination of the multipli- 
city of views which they embrace, 
must, at times, cast so powerfully and 
luminously forth, without, as a dra- 
matic writer, deriving the highest 
and most signal benefi t. W i th regard 
to the conditions and terms of the 
contract into which 1 am desirous 
to enter, I feel that these can only 
be suitably adjusted in a personal 
interview and communing with your 
Excellency, &c. &c. 


Co tlie liightingaU* 

SiKG on, sweet hermit of the wood. 

The Rong that rmihes thy solitude, 

And breathes a love -forsaken tale 
Adown the soft and silent vale, 

As if thy breaking heart would die 
Upon its mournful melody. 

Say, hath some fair, false-hearted mate 
Thy tittle heart left desolate. 

To weep upon the waving s])ray, 

And pine in loneliness away ; 

In cold neglect to sit and sigh 
O’er all thy ruin’d hopes of joy ? 

Could I give voice unto my woe. 

And make my thoughts in music flow,— 
Could I, like thee, awake the strain 
That hallows heart-consuming pain, 

I too thy solitude woiild share, 

And sing my secret sorrows thcr& 
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WiiLL, the next house tliey came 
to there was uo steward^ but an old 
priest, the father of that Peter whom 
we spoke of forineily; aud he was 
steward, and ehajdain, and all, to the 
^^cntleuian tliat lived there, fdr he 
managed his matters, and p eached to 
him also — to save cxpciicc, no doubt. 
Vou must know, this gentleman had 
once been the richest in the whole 
country, and had had all the best es- 
tates in it in his own hands — though 
it was said some of them had not 
been very fairly come by ; but now 
he was somewhat low in bis circuin- 
sunces, (having been a little wild in 
his younger days, as we may su|)- 
]»ose.) So J'errara l)egan to speak to 
the old priest ; — Save you. Sir,' 
quoth he, 1 have just been con- 
sidering, an’t please you, that you 
are getting rather advanced in years, 
and it's hard you should be obliged 
to labour in your old age ; and so, 1 
being as yet young aid fresh — nay, 
•Sir, no apologies — no trouble at 
all, Sir — far be it from me to 
grudge assisting a friend ; so you 
may e'en go and spend the rest of 
your days in peace. I shall do 
(wery thing this gentleman wants, 
whom 1 have a great respect for. 1 
shoulfl have belonged to the church 
myself, Sir ; and, as it is, indeed 1 
know more religions than one, which 
is convenient, you know, as one some- 
times* meets with people of diiierent 
notions; and let me tell you as a 
friend, some of your ways arc getting 
a little old fa^ioncd,and you ycursclf 
a little in yrtir' dotage — as we all 
may be, — which ought to make us 
Iminblc — asyou yourself know. Well, 
Sir, us 1 say, times arc changed 
now ; and you w'on't prevent some 
j)ort young puppies from laughing 
at yoi'r ways, and making game of 
you behind your back ; — and if I 
hut had them here, 1 should dust 
their jackets lor them. Pray, Sir, 
let me show you down stairs — mind 
that step there — one’s eyes begin to 
fail them at your time of life : fare 

V (; T . M 1 1 . 


you well. Sir,"— and so saying, he 
gave him such a shove down stairs, 
as .knocked his heels over his head, 
and nearly broke bis neck ; and in- 
deed what would Ferrara liave ca- 
red if it had been so? ** And as 
for you, wortliy Mr Koinulus, ’ 
quoth Ferrara, “ you know what it 
is to take care of your own mat- 
ters, having done so before now, 
when you were younger than you 
are now, and had less sensu to guide 
yourself. You have sivn many 
changes in your day, old boy ; and 
if iny advice can be of any service to 
you — So!" he would say, “what 
the deuce have we got ht*re ? — ^a 
handsome picture, upon my soul I — 
Why, 1 once had thoughts of l>eing 
painter myself, and 1 believe* should 
nave made an indifferent g(»oit hand, 
if 1 had turned myself that way. 
What ! — the house is lumhcrcil up 
with them : I pray you, Master 
Francis, take a few of them upon 
your back ; the walls of your houso 
are goraewhat bare. 11a! what’s here 
again ? an image !— a Heathen god, 
as I'm alive ! For shame, 8ir ! con- 
sider you're not a Pagan now, as you 
were in your younger days; only think 
what people will say of your having 
such things in your house ; — and be- 
tween ourselves. Sir, you have some- 
times got ill will by somo of those 
things. Here, Francis, take this un- 
der your arm, and here's a young 
one, as 1 take it, will go iiiUi your 
pocket. Nay, never fear, old (Ju;sar ! 
— what do you call yourself now ? — 
they sha'n't be destroyed — not a 
liaur of their heads, — 1 shall keeji 
them for your sake ; I have a great 
respect for you, as I told holy INjter 
just now ; and as for those ocfd legs, 
and arms, and heads, 1 shall e'en 
send a cart for them at five o'clock 
to-morrow morning and if any of 
your neighbours should want a limb, 
they may send what they have to 
me, and I shall match it for them. 
Your house is none of the largest. 
Sir, and 'tis a pity you should be 
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up witli 

What's o'clock ?— 'pon iny word I’m 
neglecting my own concerns ! — pray, 
come away, Mas^ Francis— glad to 
see you well,. , sl^al! call upon 
you to-morip^, if ire are in licaltli.” 

Well, on their i^sy home, “ Why, 
Mr Francis,", Femra would say, 

luethinka it will be late before we 
get home, so I think we may e'en 
look in upon this gentleman by the 
road-side, and sec what he has for 
dinner. Y our servant, worthy friend,” 
Ferrara would say, going in ; you 
see we wish to be on neighbourly 
terms with all about us. Pray, Mr 
Francis,” he would say, sitting down, 

shall I help you to a leg of this 
goose? — a knife and fork there — 
prithee bestir thyself. Sir,'* he 
wou]d say to the genUemaii of the 
Jiouse ; one should be civil to stran- 
gers, you know.” And thereupon 
they would cat up the poor gentle- 
man’s dinner, and even make him 
wait upon them, and bring them 
bread and beer, and whatever they 
wanted. 'Fhey would then put the 
spoons into their pocket ; and when 
they were going away, Ferrara wouhl 
say, “ Many thanks for your good 
cheer. Sir ; and to let you see 
that 1 have a regard for you, and 
lhat 1 can mind a civil turn done 
me, as well as another, why, if you 
should chance at a time to have a 
quarrel with any of your neighbours, 
you have only to let me know of 
it, and 1 shall twist their noses for 
them !” 

And this was the way they would 
go on, making themselves a terror to 
the whole neighbourhood ; and in- 
deed nobody could think of any thing 
else. A passenger meeting you on 
the road, would ask you, Please 
you, Sir, what strange tiling hath Mr 
hYancis been doing to-day?” — or, 
“ Be pleased to tell me, Sir, has Mr 
Ferrfira been stirring this way to- 
day?” lie’s just expected to pass 
this way in half-an-hour,” perhaps 
you would say. “ Is he so ? Why, 
marry, 1 should like hugely to see 
liim, being that one hears so much 
of him ; but to say the truth. Sir, 
1 find 1 have tnistaken my way, 
and II Hist even go back and find a- 
nothcT.” And indeed nobody was 
safe on the King’s highw'ay for him. 
At last people began to be afraid to 


go to-bed at night ; and not a day 
passed, but some new prank or mis- 
chief would be played off, tliat no- 
body had ever heard the like of he- 

^ . 

Now, one day, Francis and Fer- 
rara sat down to drink a bottle to- 
gether, (as we may suppose they of- 
ten did). I^rithee, ray good friend, 
Mr Ferrara , fill me a bumper," 
quoth Francis ; and here, say I — 
a murrain seize all stewards whatso- 
ever, and every one that will molest 
honest gentlemen in their own 
houses ! and as for me. Sir, d’ye see, 
may I be pounded in a mortar, if I 
shall suffer the sight of one as long 
as I live, or keep ray hands off him, 
if one should come ip my way.” By 
my faith, you are in the right of it, 
Mr Francis,” quoth Ferrara, “ and 
here’s — a pest take all stewards, say 
I, be they who they may ! And yet 
Mr Francis, one does not like to 
be behind one’s neighbours ; and 1 
have heard there are pe^le that will 
say, ‘ lYhy, there’s Mr Francis now, 
that used to be such a fine gentle- 
man — he must even do all he has 
to do himself, as if‘ he were a tailor 
or a bricklayer ; and ’tis said, that 
other genllemen, like himself, won't 
be seen in cMnpany with him, it 
being, that he does not now keep 
it up in their style. Poor gentle- 
man ! he has no steward now, or 
fine servants with their laced coats 
and powdered wigs ; and ’tis said his 
house is as dull as an oyster ’s-she11, 
which was once the merriest in the 
whole country !’ And for iny part/’ 
continued Ferrara, '' it has always 
been my notion, Mr Francis, tliat 
matters have never gone right with 
you, since you Wanted a steward : 
and it can’t be denied, as 1 think 
that a steward is what no gentleman 
ought to want." ‘'You speak sense,” 
quoth Francis, “ and I was just go- 
ing to make tin; same observation ; 
and indeed 1 have been thinking as 
much for a week past : and if 1 
could only fall in with some pru- 
dent, active person ” “ And let 

me see who will say that 1 am not a 
prudent, active person,” quoth Fer- 
rara, “ and 1 shall make him cat his 
own fingers.” “ And you would only 
be serving him rightly too,” quoth 
Francirr; and I was just about to 
say, Sii, that if you could spare tinu 
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to take sonic sort of charge of my af- 
fair “ A\'’hy/* quoth Ferrara, 

“ until another can be got, or so ; in- 
fleed 1 have lieen thinking for soi^e 
time to retire to my own house in tile 
country, being somewhat of a Ay 
turn of mind, as my friends used to 
tell me, and not wishing much to be 
troubled with worldly cares ; but 
such is ray regard for you, Mr Fran- 
cis " 'Ilicn, worthy Mr Ferra- 

ra, you shall be my stew^ard from this 
day henceforth.** “ Aye, but** in- 
terrujitcd Ferrara again, ** I cannot 
become bound for tny children after 
me, as is the custom in the country, 
you know.** And I tell you,** re- 
‘oined Francis, that as long as you 
lavc man or hoy related to you, to 
be found in this world, there sha'n’t 
one else thrust his nose within my 
iloors ; and so, if you please, here's — 
long life to the brave Master Ferrara! 
long life to Mr Francis and his stew- 
ard for ever, hurrah !** ITurrali !” 
quoth Francis, Hurrah !*' quotli 
Ferrara. “ Hurrah !** roars all the 
house together. Down goes the ta- 
ble, — out at the windows go the bot- 
tles and glasses, — down stairs jumps 
Francis, and Ferrara along with him, 
roaring that you might have heard 
him a mile off. Now the people who 
had got about the house having heard 
the roaring, and wondering what 
t^ould be going on, as soon as they 
heard them coining down stairs, be- 
gan to get out of the way as fast as 
th(7 could, afraid of what might bc!^ 
fill tliein ; and the first thing they 
saw, was Francis and Ferrara com- 
ing out of the house, dancing and 
roaring, and tossing their hats and 
wigs in the air. And when the peo- 
ple heard that Ferrara was now to 
lie Franels*s steward, the y could not 
80 much as speak a word with pure 
astonishment, but stood and looked 
at one another, wondering what was 
to come next ; and they soon saw 
what wMs to come next, as 1 am now 
going to tell of. 

Tlie first thing then that Ferrara 
does — away he goes to see the gentle- 
men whose stcw'ards he had sent a- 
way, as has been told already. ** So, 
Sir !*’ he would say to one, 1 find 
there has been a bit of a mistake 
lien* ; it seems 1 told you ^ou had 
no use for a steward, — devilish a- 
musing. faith, to think how one will 


mistake at a time ! — 1 meant only 
to say, that you had use fur one — 
which is much the same thing, in- 
deed, when one considers it a little : 
but I have to tell you. Sir, that I 
let nobody be put to inconvenienct* 
by any thing that 1 have said, what- 
ever trouble it may cost myself ; and 
so. Sir, I have brought "voii ano- 
ther steward — a st(‘aily lad, and 
you'll find him so, though he were 
not my brother, as imleed bo is ; 
and 1 have given him some gooil 
advice, which 1 hope I'm oiu tliai 
can do; and I shall just look in up- 
on you to-intirrow, to see how ho 
answers.** 'fhen he would go to the 
next house. If 1 mind rightly 
now. Sir,*' he would say, I pro- 
mised to find you another steward, 
for that gallows-looking fellow that 
you turned off this-day-wi ek for his 
bad behaviour. 1 have been looking 
for one ever since, and let me tell 
you, they*re very ill to find, and 
I would have none imt one of the 
best ; so here he is, Sir, ami iimeh 
ado had I to get him prevailed up- 
on— > a sharp fellow, 1 assure you, 
as ever turned, a key! but, to say 
the truth, he's neither more noi 
less than my own father's son, and 
one does not like to praise — you un- 
derstand me, Sir. Here, come along, 
brother of mine!*' he would say, 
^*hold up your head. Sir, and look 
the gentleman in the face !" 'rhni 
he would aw^ay to the next honst*. 
Now he had as many hrotlu rs ami 
sisters as if they had been a lilbT ol 
pigs, and (!very one of them he would 
Lave to be steward ; that is, aecowl- 
iiig to the custom of that country, 
to be master, in some gentleman'K 
house. He would have Dick here, 
Joe there, Tom in the next place ; 
Bob in your house, bam tn mine ; 
and even his mother and sistiTs mm-t 
be housekeepers and ladies' maids* : 
and he would go and see them, and 
make merry with them, and what- 
ever came ui>permost in his heail 
that they must do ; and the end of 
it was, tnat no geiitlemnti, within a 
day's journey of him, could i all his 
house his own ! And nobody IkkI 
ever heard of such doings ; and it 
was quite plain, that Ferrara wante<l 
to have the wh.ilc counfry to Iiim- 
self, and every body in it to be bi> 
servants: and more tliau that, that 
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he would h«ve it too, if he were al« 
lowed to go on as lie was doing, six 
weeks longer ! 

And so the people all fell to the 
considering what waa to be done; 
and this waa what nobody knew, 
but every one .said ^tbey might as 
well leave the country, if this fellow 
Ferrara should be suftcred to go on 
at such a rate. Whereupon they 
fell a cursing that old rascal Francis, 
as they called him, who, they said, 
had been to blame for it all, and 
who ought to have been hanged for 
liis misdeeds, long ago, if there had 
been law or justice in the country. 
They said, that ever since he was a 
child, he delighted in no thing but 
mischief, and was never better pleas- 
ed than when he could set his neigh- 
bours by the ears. He ought to be 
asliamecf of himself, quoth they 
again, — he that was agentleman born 
and bred, to take up with a fellow 
that nobody knew for any thing but 
a beggar, and that could be nothing 
but a beggar, (if he was nothing 
worse) by the way that he behaved 
himself. But it was one comfort, 
they said, thatFrancis had not the 
life of a drayhorse with this new 
steward of his ; and let him e cn take 
it, quoth they, and learn to take his 
friends" advice next time. Then 
there was one gentleman that had 
been insulted in his own house, — a 
cousin of mine ; another one turned 
fairly outof his, — an uncle of your’s ; 
thete was a steward had lost his 
place, — a friend of the next one's ; 
and, in short, every one was in a 
greater rage than another. 

l^^ow, some of the gentlemen that 
had got their stewards turned out of 
doors were very glad of it, because 
they had been ill used by them ; 
others, again, did not wish to trouble 
themselves with looking about their 
own matters ; and indeed they had 
never been accustomed to it, and 
did not know how to do it ; and 
those that tried it, made such a 
kettle of fish of it, that every body 
laughed at them, and so they soon 
tired of it, and wanted to have 
a steward again : and, to say the 
truth, they were altogetlier such a 
pack of lazy, ignorant, stupid, good- 
for-nothing piip])ies, that none of 'em 
was tit to lead a calf to market. And 
one might uluiost say, they deserved 
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no better usage than they got from 
their stewards, and that was bad c- 
nough ; only that the poor gentle- 
men were to be pitied, l>ccause they 
tiayer had any experience, and wen 
li(^ flowed to have it> indeed. And 
they knew no more about their own 
circumstances, or their own affairs, 
or what was going on in their own 
house, or any other way, (nor did 
they care, to say the truth on’t,) 
any more than if the house did not 
belong to them. And indeed tlie 
steward would often tell them as 
much— that is, that the house did 
not belong to them, but to hiinscdf , 
and they would believe it too, like 
boobies, as they were, and would 
let the steward kick them, and cuff 
them, and spit in their faces, — aye, 
and think themselves right happy, 
and very much obliged to him too, 
if he did not starve them outright, 
or turn them out of doors. And a 
gentleman durst not so much as read 
the newspapers, or write a lettiT to a 
friend, or open one that was sent to 
him, until his steward had read it 
all over. And John was the only 
man of sense in all that country, and 
the only one in it that had any rule 
in his own house, or knew any thing 
of his own mafters ; and yet he kept 
his steward to do his business for 
him, (as every gentleman ought to 
do,) and had his servants, and his 
coach and six, with the best of cm, 
and kept as merry, and as fine a house 
as any in the country, and was al- 
lowed to be the handsomest, and tlie 
jolliest, aUd the best-hunioured ge n- 
tlemaii that was to be seen. But 
the worthy gentleman had his trou- 
bles too, as we all must have ; l)ut 
of this hereafter. 

Now John had picked a quarrel 
with Ferrara the very next week 
after they had been fighting befoi e, 
as was told of. He swore lie woulif 
never rest till he had Ferrara killed, 
or put into jail, or banished from tlie 
country, as he ought to be. “ For,’" 
quoth John, ‘‘ he has turned some 
oi£ my tenants out of their houses, 
which 1 will never sufier, as long as 
I can handle a cudgel ; and he has 
had the impudence, like a scoundrel 
as he is, to go into tlie houses of some 
of my particuliur friends, aye, and 
demeaned himseli' as if lie had bt'en 
ill a public-house, only that he took 
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payment for ale tliat he got instead 
of giving it,” wbicli, as every body 
knows that has been in a public- 
liouse, is the custom there. 

Ihit by this time some of the |M|;^ 
pic had begun to try to ])ick up hem’ 
a little, and at last one fellow says^ 

' ' ^V’hy, 1 wonder who this Ferrara 
is, that every one is so much afraid 
of ; for iny own part, if he were only 
a gentleman, like myself, or if one 
could promise upon fair play—** 
“ Aye ! there you have it,** says 
another ; “ but I'm told he’ll scoop 
a man’s eyes out of his head with 
his thumb or his forehnger, just as 
one would scollop an oyster !” And 
it’s only t’other day,** says another, 
as 1 am told, that he bit off a gen- 
tleinan’s nose.** “ And did he swal- 
low it too, Sir ?” said the first. 
“ Swallowed it ! did you say. Sir?** 
rejoined the other, Lord preserve 
us, Sir ! I did not hear that before — 
] wo?ulcr it did not turn his stomach. 
As 1 am a sinner, he must be an 
antipode, or something of that sort, 
and one might as well—** But 
then they all said, let him be what 
he miglit, they would not one of 
’em have a house to cover their head 
in a fortnight’s time, if something 
should not be done rand that, un- 
less he were the devil himself, he 
Avould not get the better of them all 
together. “ And so who’s afraid?” 
says one. Not 1,” says another. 

And a plague take him that is,'* 
says a third; — and they swore all 
together, tliat they would have Fer- 
rara bound hand and foot, dead or 
alive, by that time to-morrow. 

So one fellow rises early in the 
morning— “ By my faith,” quoth he, 
it were a mighty fine matter now, 
if 1 could get hold of this same Fer- 
rara myself, before the rest of the 
]>eople know what they're about ; 
(and 1 have done for many a better 
man in my time, and why should 1 
be afraid of him ?) and then, to be 
sure, 1 should be thought the boldest 
fellow in the country, as, indeed, I 
am, though one doesn't like to say 
so. A pleasant morning this ! a fine 
thing early rising, as 1 have heard 
say. Mayhap Mr Ferrara wont be 
stirring yet, as 1 take it he will not. 

I warrant if he knew Help ! raur- 

<Ut ! thieves !” — and here there fell 
as many kicks and blows upon the 


poor gentleman as if there hail been 
a dozen wild sava^ about him ; — 
and who should this be but Ferrara 
himself, who was at all times upon 
the scamper, generally wlim* lie was 
least expect^, ami always where he 
was not wan^. MMurenpoii they 
fell a-fighting tt^ther, but In fore 
they h|d been at it ten miniip s, Fer- 
rara md knocked him down, and 
was just going to throttle him, when 
he roared out, ‘‘Cry you mercy. 
Sir, if you would not liave a poor 
gentleman's death to answer fur. 
Why, Sir, I have been (juite in o 
mistake concerning you, and 1 havi* 
altered my opinion of you entirely. 
And now that 1 know you, 1 find 
you to be a very worihy, civil, 
good-natured, kind gentleman, and 
a mighty good neighbour withal ; 
and, to say the truth, i always 
thouglit so in my heart, and was led 
away by bad company, as many an 
honest iierson has been ; and I wish, 
with all my soul, you may make 
an end of these (|narrcIsoni(\ mis- 
chief-making rascallions, who are 
now about to set upon yon, and 
who, between ourselves, aro such 
a pack of rogues, that one won’t meet 
with the like of 'em again.” “ Fri- 
thee go into your own house,” Fer- 
rara would say, “ until 1 gta malters 
settled with the rest of your com- 
rades, and then we shall set* what 
you're good for.” Away he would 
go, and come up with anotlicr one, 
and nearly make an end of him be- 
fore he knew where he w^as. Lord 
help us. Sir!” the poor geiitleiiiaii 
would say, “ is it come to this, that 
one cannot go out of his uw ii house 
in a morning, just to see what sort 
of weather it is, hut one must get his 
ribs knocked in ! Fvery body knows, 
Sir, that 1 have always had a great 
respect for you ; and if 1 could only 
help you,— ** But indetnl Ferrara 
required no hel]), for he would 
deal witli one after another, in this 
way, until they could scarcely one of 
’em move a limb ; — but before a 
week had passed away, they wouUl 
all be at it again ; and indeed all Uk' 
time that Ferrara was in the country, 
there was nothing to be seni, oi 
heard, or thought of, but knocks, and 
kicks, and blows, and listycntfs, mid 
cudgel- playing, and throwing ot 
.stones, and breaking of doors and 
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windows ; and, in short, the country and the steward of one of tlie gen- 
was in a continual uproar from one tlemen could think of no other way 
year's end to another. You would of coaxing him, (from some inis- 
not meet with a man on the high- chief he designed him, as we may 
way without a patch oil his eye or a i|0OBe,) so he gave him his own 
broken bone ; and a stranger coming c^;htcr. And Ferrara took her, 
into that country wotild have thought and desired her to he sent home to 
black and blue was the natural co- him for his wife ; — and all this, 
lour of men's fhces. And Boij||times though he had a wife before ; and 
nobody knew what he was fighting indeed what would he have cared to 
for, or whom he was fighting with, take fifty of 'em ! 
or what quarter he might get a Now there were such things told 
knock on the skull from. You would of him, through all that country, 
have seen two peonle meet together that nothing was ever heard like 
at a time : — Whose side are you them ; and ror my part, 1 would not 
upon. Sir?" one would say. why, have believed the half of them, if I 
on the strongest, to be sure, Sir." had not heard them from sensible 
** And which is the strongest, 1 pray people. It seems be would eat you 
you ?" Ii*s more than 1 know, up a pound of horse-nails after his 
an't please you, and so 1 believe breakfast, in order to make him ili- 
1 may even fight along with you, gest it ; and if he were dining with 
until J can find it out." a friend, it were ten to one but he 

Now there was agentleman lived at would gnaw away the half of the 
the sea-side, in the North country, a corkscrew. Offer him a glass of wine 
prudent sort of man, that wished to in a forenoon, and he would let you 
keepoutofbrawls and squabbles; and see him smash the glass between lus 
John had taken it into his head that teeth, and cram it down his throat, 
this gentleman was going to side widi as one would a piece of hard biscuit. 
Ferrara against him ; so he set out lie would not divert himself as other 
one morning, (nobody knowing whe- gentlemen would do, by shooting a 
ther he meant’ to go,) and fell upon hare or a partridge, but he would 
this gentleman, and gave him such take up his fowling-piece, and say to 
a basting, that he was obliged to his companions," Let us go to the 
keep his bed for a fortnight. Take high way, my friends, and see if we 
you that. Sir," quoth John, “ for can pop down a passenger or two" ; 
your pains." Zounds, Sir !" said and if he chanced to fall upon a fresh, 
he, « 1 wonder what you can mean, plump voilng child, of two or three 
I never so much as said a word years old, he would carry it home in 
against you in my life." y It's like his knapsack, and have a leg of it 
it may be as you say. Sir," quoth broiled for his supper. He carried 
John ; but nobody knows what you arsenic, and other such things, in hi^ 
may do, and I mayn't have so good pocket, and if he were calling on sm 
leisure to give it you at another time ; acquaintance, he would give some ol 
and so good-morning— I bear you it to the children, by way of comfits- 
no grudge. Sir !" But it so fell out. He never tvent to his bed like otlu i 
in the end, that Ferrara got the bet- people, but would scamper about tin 
ter of them all together, (except whole night ; (for he saw as well iii 
John, who was always too much for the dark as in the light) and sonu 
him,) and then they all thought people said he had been seen in tw(» 
themselves very well oft* when they places at once, and that he could take 
could get him pleased any one way a trip of fifty miles in half as many 
or other, because they were afraid he minutes. Tnen, it seems, one migli f 
would make an end of them if they poke in his guts with a sword or a 
did not. And he just did whatever pike, it would do him no more' harm 
he thought fit in every house in the than if he were stuft’ed with straw ! 
country ; and the best gentleman in Many a one said they had given him 
it, whenever Ferrara came into his what would have killed him ten times 
house, would say, “ Please you. Sir, over, if he could have been killed 
allow mo to brush your coat;*' or, but, in short, more was said about 
“ \ oiichsaie me, Sir, the honour of him than I could tell the one-hali 
cleaning your M orship s shoes of ; for every one took care what he 
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said as loiip; as Ferrara was within 
lieariiig ; and whoever had not done 
so, would have got his tongue to car- 
ry about with him in his pocket I 

And as for Francis, the life tha||ii . 
led with him was said to be dept^ 
able. He would make Uiui aance 
about alter him wherever he went, 
though the poor gentleman was turn- 
ed to years, and somewhat stiff in 
tlie joints ; and Ferrara would be in 
t'very comer of the country ten times 
in an afternoon ; indeed he never 
could rest in a place for five minutes 
together. Francis would only get to 
bed once in a week, and then he 
must be knocked up in an hour, if 
any now prank should have come in 
Ferrara’s head ; and very often lie 
would liave no meat or drink for days 
together, but what was taken by 
force from his neighbours ; indeed 
they would never think of taking any 
meat at honu*, if they heard of any 
thing making ready elsewhere. Then 
he lirought Francis into continual 
brawls, and tpiarrels, and law -suits 
with his neiglibours; and whoever 
<]uarre]led with them was sure to 
ruin himself ; and whoever did not, 
they would heat him until he did. 
j\rid Ferrara would just go into any- 
body’s house, and take away what- 
('ver jilcased him, whether it were 
pictures, or images, or jewels, or fur- 
niture, or whatever he had a mind 
1 ( 1 . And all this he brought into 
I'Vancis’s house, which by this mean.s 
becami* just a receptacle for stolen 
goods ; utui f'rancis, thoudi he was 
a geiitleniaii of birth and quality, 
was now spoken of through all that 
country as a common thief and vaga- 
bond ! 

And thus did Frands kill one 
steward, and take anotlier ; and the 
poor gentleman found, (as the saying 
goetli,) that he had. just leajied out 
of the frying-paii into the fire. And 
much did everybody wonder why he 
would pul u]) with it, and often did 
they try to persuade him, and said 
they would help him, too, to get rid 
of tliis same Ferrara, in some way or 
another. But Ferrara knew Fran* 
cis’s nature ; and when they were 
ranging the country, and doing what- 
ever th(‘y pleased, (which th^ did,) 
and taking every thing they fancied, 
(which they did also,) Ferrara would 
make Francis believe thatlv' was the 


bjj^vest, and the greatest, and the 
finest gentleman in the whole world! 
And Francis grew as proud as a pea- 
cock, and forgot all Ferrara’s ill- 
usage: and ih^lecd Ferrara had re- 
paired his house for him, and filled 
It with all piaimer of ornaments and 
fine things^ (out of their neighbours’ 
houses, as will be remembered,) so 
that it was now the grandest house 
in the country ; and Francis’s head, 
which was ilfever a very sU'ady one, 
was quite turned with it. 

Now, what should happen at luAt, 
but one night that Francis and l'\^r- 
rara together were upon the scam- 
per, for they were never out of mis- 
chief, behold it comes suqli a storm of 
anow and hail, that one would have 
thought there would be none left to 
come ever after. And Francis and 
Ferrara were both caught in it, and 
nearly buried in it, (and to my mind, 
it would have been little mutter if 
tlicy had,) and their fingers and 
noses Were almost bitten off with tlie 
frost And Ferrara got out among 
the snow at last, and made his way 
home as fast as his legs would carry 
him, and left Francis, who, as wi' 
have said, was not so supple in his 
joints, to shift for himself as he best 
could, which was not very well ; and 
before the poor gentleman reached 
his own house, he was nearly stiff 
with cold, and fatigue of travelling, 
for they were both far from home 
when the storm came on — farther 
than they had any business to he ; 
and this was what came of it. : wliieh 
ought to be a warning to all to keep 
good hours, and consider the weather 
before they go from home— especial- 
ly when they are upon a misehicf- 
makiiig, which can never he exjiecl- 
ed to end in any good. 

And Francis, when he came home, 
found Ferrara comforting himself 
with some cordials ; and as soon as 
Ferrara saw him — My di'ur Mr 
Francis!” cried he, it’s nH»re than 
I can tell you how overjoyed I am t(» 
see you safe arrived ; and it’s a lucky 
thing that I got home before you, in 
order that 1 might go back again to 
help you out among the snow ; 
which 1 was just about to do at tin* 
v^ry moment when I saw you eoin- 
ing in.” But poor fVancis was .so ilK 
that he could hardly answer hint .a 
word; and indeed they li.id bolh 
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caught such a cohh that they we)% 
obliged to take physic^ and be put to 
bed ; and it was a wonder they ever 
got the better of it. But the jieople 
then saw, that now wto tbetime for 
getting hold of Ferrara/ If ever they 
were to do it ; so they rats^ a mob, 
and came about the house all to* 
gether, and thought they would 
catch them in bed. Up got Francis 
and Ferrara in their shirts, and seiz- 
ing hold of the poker ani^ tongs, they 
tried to keep the people off die best 
way they could, but all to no pur- 
jwse ; for the people got into the 
house whether they would or not, 
because they were weakened by ^e 
cold and the physic together, (whidi 
will weaken any body.) So when 
Ferrara saw that they must get hold 
of him, he cried out, An*t please 
ye, gen demon, it was always my 
wish to live in good neighbourhood 
with you all, and I know not why 
you should have such a grudge at 
me, or what you can mean by dis- 
turbing quiet people at this rate! 
but rather than Mr Francis here 
should have any difference with his 
old friends, why, 1 shall even leave 
the house, and end my days in peace, 
which is what 1 always wished for, 
if it had been in my power ; and my 
son will soon be able to manage Mr 
Francis's matters for him." Your 
^on, indeed !" cried all the people ; 
“ the devil a son, or daughter either, 
or uncle, or cousin, or any one else 
that has a drop's blood of you, sliall 
ever set up a head in this country 
again ; and it had been a blessing for 
us all, if the whole breed of you had 
been hanged a twelvemonth ago. 
And as for Mr Francis here, we shall 
soon find a steward for him, who 
has a right to be his steward, whether 
he will or not, because his father and 
grandfather were sobeifore him ; and 
if Mr Francis make any grumbling 
about taking him, we shall beat him 
lo a mummy on this very spot!’' 
“ Now, Mr Francis," quoth they, 
“ mark what we say; and we ask 
yon before these gentlemen here pre- 
soTir, wliat person you are to chuse, 
out of your own free will, to be your 
steward ; and take notice, we don't 
j)ut any force upon you, to take 
Dourhy, your last steward’s brother, 
or uncle, or whatever he is, or any 
oflier, be wlio lie may. Now. con- 


si<lcr Well before you speak, and an- 
swer before these honest i>eoplc, as 
wc are determined to have peace and 
quiotness in this country, so that 
til^y gentleman mtiy live unmolested 
own house."' “ Why,” quotli 
Firancis, ** it was always matter of 
much sorrow to me, that Jlourby 
should havo^left the house, after his 
brother njiet with the accident, (rest 
his soul, poor gentleman !) as 1 al- 
ways intended him for my steward, 
and who else should be so now?" 

Why," rejoined the people, if 
you are determiued to have it so, let 
Bourby e’en come back again, if he 
can be prevailed upon." Now, this 
Bourby had gone to John’s house, 
after Francis went mad, (as hath 
been told,) and remained there un- 
til Ferrara was dismissed the house. 
And so Bourby now came over, and 
Francis came out to meet him, and 
said he was never, so happy in his 
life as he was now to see him again, 
and he hoped they would never again 
part, from that tiiuc henceforth. And 
as for Ferrara, they took him by the 
neck, and shut him up in a cow- 
house, or some such place, and they 
thought all was now right, and that 
every one might go attend to his own 
matters. But,*b<diold, one morning, 
long before any one was out of bed, 
what should fall out, but Mr Ferra- 
ra gets out at a window or a chim- 
ney— or vdif^er it was that he bored 
a hole through the walls with his 
finger-nails, (which was more like 
him,) 1 cannot tell — but so it was. 
And some of Francis’ people saw him 
coming up, and alarmed the house in 
an instant, and Francis got up in his 
shirt, and swore that he would bring 
Ferrara home with him, dead or alive, 
in five minutes. And he was as good 
as his word ; for as soon as he got 
within sight of Ferrara, he cried out. 
My dear, worthy, good, excellent 
Ferrara ! 1 shall cue with joy at see- 
ing you again, and we shall live to- 
gether for ever, and long after I" and 
60 saying, he took him in his arms, 
and hugged him, and kissed him, 
and laughed, and cried, and danced, 
and sang, as if he had been out of 
bis wits. And when they came into 
the house together, Bourby crept uj* 
the chimney in a fright, and staid 
there all the time Ferrara was in tlie 
house, which was indeed a very short 
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time ; for the country was soon in an 
uproar, and John, whenever he heard 
what had passed, sent away a lad that 
was in the house, (for John was 
bed himself,) one of the name ef^ 
Douro, and a smart stout fellow 
was, and had thrashed some of me 
best hands in that country. So away 
he goes, and ^ts himadif right 
in the way to Francis' domr, fhr he 
well knew that Ferrara would not 
remain long in the house, and he 
thought he would be able to hold 
him until some of their neighbours 
should come up, when they would 
get him secured, and taken to jail, for 
breaking the King’s peace. And af- 
ter he had stood there a while, look- 
ing about him, it chanced, as 1 have 
heard say, that a blind fiddler should 
pass that way ; whereupon, quoth 
Mr Douro, 1 may as well take a 
dance to myself, to keep myself warm 
this cold morning and with that 
he fell a-capering with hearty good 
will. But before he had taken half- 
a-dozen steps, doesn’t he get such a 
knock in the ribs, that he could not 
tell, until he considered a little with 
himself, whether lie was dead or 
alive! And who should this be, as 
every one will guess, but friend Fer- 
rara, who never sounded a horn be- 
fore him. But Douro was no milk- 
sop, and therefore was not so easily 
thrown out as some that Ferrara had 
dealt with before. And. he squared 
with his arms, and twisted, and turn- 
ed, and jumped, and whirled, and 
wheeled about, until he got his back 
to a wall, and there he stood ; and 
F errara knocked him , and kicked him, 
and jostled him, and pulled him, 
and shoved him, and all to no more 
purpose than if he had been tugging 
at ttie stump of a tree. And Douro, 
meanwhile, never gave him so much 
as a blow, and just let him wrestle 
and lay about him until he tired 
again ; and tire he did at last : then 
doesn’t Air Douro catch a sight of 
some of his neighbours, whom he 
had been looking for, and so-—*' O ! 
ho ! Mr Ferrara,” quoth he, you 
have now had your time of it, and I 
shall now have mine in my turn 
and thereupon he fell upon hhn, 
hands and feet, tooth and nails, and 
shook him, and beat him, and boxed 
him, and mauled him at such a rate, 
that had Ferrara not got out of his 
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haadii he would never have stood on 
his own legs again. And Ferrara 
ran as if mm had been a mad bull' 
at his heels, and was in such a fright, 
that he never looked behind him un- 
til he was ten miles off. By this 
time all the country was up, and 
Ferrara saw that he must fall into 
some one's hands or other, so he con- 
trived to fall in with John. ** Why, 
Sir,” quoth he, ** 1 have always had 
a very cordial regard for you, not- 
withstanding some little differences 
between us, which will happen, at 
a time, you know, among the best 
friends ; and 1 have just been think- 
ing, Sir, that 1 can do no better Uian 
come and live with you, ami take a 
ibom in your house.*' ** Wiy,” 
quoth John, ** to say the truth,” (for 
he had no notion of such lodgers,) 
" to say the truth, Sir, 1 believe 
there are some repairs, or something 
of that sort, going on in my house 
just now ; and now that I remember. 
Sir, I think some of my cousins were 
talking of paying me a visit about 
this time, and may perhaps bring 
their wives and children with ’em, 
so that 1 may he somewhat throng 
for a little ; hut at some future time, 
Sir, I hope to have the pleasure— 
that is. Sir — Well,’* quoth Fer- 
rara, but if you will just promise 
to give me civil usage — hut here 
John's chief servant. Master AVill, 
(of whom we may hear more after- 
wards,) came up, — Promise you 
civil usage indeed. Sir I I'd have you 
know. Sir, my master’s a gentleman, 
and can ki^p a promise witliout ma- 
king it. You snail have as good us- 
age as you deserve, and much better 
too ; — and if we should want a tiger 
to play withal, to amuse us in a 
rainy day or so, and can’t tind one 
elsewhere, we shall then apply to 
you, and so come along, Master Fer- 
rara.” So saying, he and some 
more of 'em laid hold on Ferrara, 
and into a boat with him. And 
there was a bit of a rock, or island, 
in the middle of the river, and there 
Bley put Ferrara, and fastened a 
ring about his neck, and chained 
him to a post; and not far from 
him they chained a large mastiff dog, 
which had been sent away there 
ikom John’s house, (for frightening 
the pasMgers, as we may suppose, ) 
and this mastiff would snarl and 
p p 
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growl, that you might have heard him time—” Why, Mr Francis," 
a mile ofF, if Ferrara bo mmh as laid quoth they, nobody knows what 
one leg over another. And they held may happen ; and *ti8 said there ar.‘ 
him out his meat at the end of a a, great many rogues and house- 
pole ; and there Ferrara sat, and he . |ireakerB travelling the country at 
would grin and make faces at every tiieaent, who may come and rob tbe^ 
one that looked at him, (because they bouse. This same Ferrara may 
would hot give him broken bottles get loose again, and come upon 
and rusty nails to eat, as I have us ; and, to say the truth, we arc 
heard say,) and at last he died of somewhatufraid of what may bcfal 
pure anger and shame ; and tliore was you, Sir ; and though we cannot 
an end of Ferrara. Whereat, many easily be spared from home, wc bhali 
people wondered sore, because they even remain with you for a little, to 
thought he would never die, if he guard the house.” ‘'And for my part,’ 
were left to himself ; and they said says one, “ 1 shall go see how youi 
it ought to be tried if he would hang b^s are.” “ And 1,” says anotlicr, 
or drown! But John, like a brave “ shall sec what’s for supper.” 
gentleman, as he was, swore that if if Fm not mistaken,” says a third, 
any one should do, him any harm, “ I have observed some things in tlii^ 
(for all that he had provoked liim,) house that . once belonged to me, 
he would blow his brains out ; and and I must e’en take a look tlirougb 
1 believe he would have done so too. the house.” And there they reinain- 
And Bourby came out of the place ed, whether Francis would or not. 
where be had hid himself, whenever For they said that those mad fits ll:ai 
he knew that Ferrara was out of the he was subject to, and in one ot 
way ; and by this time Douro, and which he had killed his steward, ba(i 
some others that were stewards to the not yet left him, and t 1 a 7 wi re afraid 
gentlemen in die neighbourhood, had never would; and they said that it 
got together in Francis* bouse, to see was not fit that Bourby and the other 
what sort of humour Francis was in. people should be left aloiu' in tin 
“ Worthy gentlemen,” quoth BYan- liouse witli him, and put in danger ot' 
cis, “ 1 am mightily obliged to you their lives. So they all staid, a*. 1 
for ridding me of this same Ferrara, have said ; jihd whci t vc r l'’iancis 
who, you all know, was such a pes- went, and whether he was walking, 
tilent viper, that neither you nor I or sitting, or sleejiing, there won hi 
could get a quiet life for him. And be two fellows standing over him 
my steward Bourby and I shall just with drawn cudgels, ready to knoet 
set about putting my house in order ; him down, if he did not do as lie 
as for you, good neighbours, 1 shall was bid. And poor lYaiicis found, 
be glad to see you at some future after all his troubles, tliat he was to 
time, to a mutton chop and a bottle have no more rule in his own house 
of wine or so, — and in the mean than the shoe-black. 


THE SIEGE OF VALENCIA, THE LAST CONSTANTINE, AND OTHER rOEMS 
BY MRS. HEMANS. LONDON. 

There arc some cases in which arc scarcely acquainted with any suh- 
we should certainly feel a little deli- ject on which there is such a ]KTieet 
cate in praising a contributor, being unanimity of opinion as with regard 
aware that, in such circumstances, to the merits of Mrs Hemans. f>lie 
the certificate of an editor is apt to has enjoyed the rare good fortune of 
be received cum noid. In the present conciliating all parties, poetical and 
instance, however, we have no such political; she is absolutely like the 
apprehensions, for here we know Roman Roscius, siJnlo iuinefa — the 
tliat we are treading on sure ground, person whom the periodicals have 
echoing opinions which arc already delighted to honour. And imh'C'd 
established, and only adding our this was exactly what was to he ex- 
mite of approbation to a whole trea- pected. * No one could be blind to 
suryof “ Tcsfhnonia** In fact, we the extensive reading, and exqui- 
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sitely refined taste, which her works 
displayed ; or insensible to the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of the sentiments, 
or unmoved by the strain of pensive 
and natural reflection with whi^ 
tlu'y were imbued. These were dh 
the surface ; if other things, less fa- 
\ ourable, lay deeper, they were not 
of that palpable, demonstrable kind, 
which suited the gentlemen of the 
press. There was no room for quib- 
i)ling on an affected expression ; and 
the integrity of Priscian's head was 
scrupulously respected. In the 
rhanifjne^ of poetry she was nearly per- 
fect. 'I'hcre was not a cranny in the 
structure of the versification through 
which a breach could be made,-*not 
a loop-hole in the language through 
which a shaft could be insinuated ; 
and accordingly the critics faced 
about, and, with one consent, de- 
clared the place impregnable. 

M’^ith all these admitted beauties, 
however, wc are free to confess, that 
we did not feel entirely satisfied. We 
are apt, on these occasions^ to consult 
our immediate impressions, as the 
best index of poetical power, and to 
believe that a man may have a very 
good rtMson for not subscribing to 
any given dictum touching poetry, 
fhough he may not 'fee always able 
to give colour and a body to his 
thought,” or to cite chapter and verse 
in support of his objection. Appeal- 
ing, then, to this standard, we were 
certaiidy inclined to make some de- 
duction from the lady's merit on 
tl> whole, at the same time that we 
wire fjuite aware it would be im- 
possible to object to any particular 
passage, or even to state very clearly 
what owr impressions on the subject 
were. 'File fault, however, was evi- 
dently ill tlie scope of the whole, 
and not in the parts ; — and it seemed 
to us to consist principally in a cer- 
tain overstrained tone of languid 
elegance wliieli pervaded them all ; 
which made delicacy sometimes de- 
generate into coldness, and tender- 
ness into weakness ; which, in the 
anxiety to avoid the common and 
coarser means of effect, too often in- 
terrupted the march of the narrative, 
and the vividness of description, by 
a superfluity of moralizing reflection. 
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or a redundancy of imagery; and 
which necessarily conimuiiieated to 
her works a very amiable, hut with- 
al somewhat too feeble and feminine 
a character. We certainly felt in- 
dined to dissuade her from the pro- 
secution of that department which 
she had attempted in the Historic 
Scenes,” and to recommend the cul- 
tivation of that gentler and more un- 
ambitious style — the ^loetry of con- 
templation rather than of action — of 
which she had already exhibited 
some exquisite specimens in her lines 
on the death of Uie Princess ('har- 
lotte, and the mental malady of the 
late King. 

While these opinions continue, in 
the main, unshaken, we arc most 
happy to admit, that the present 
publication appears to us, in every 
respect, superior to any thing she has 
yet written, — more powerful in par- 
ticular passages, — more interesting in 
the narrative part, — as pathetic and 
delicate in the reflective, — as elabo- 
rately faultless in its versification, — 
as copious in its imagery. Of the 
longer poems, the Last Constantine 
is our favourite. The dramatic poem 
which follows it, entitled the Siege 
of Valencia, exhibits too evidently 
the weak points of Mrs Hemans* 
poetry, a want of dramatic invention, 
a penury of incidimt, and the sub- 
stitution of lyrical for passionate' 
dialogue. The leading features of 
Constantine’s character seem to he 
taken from the unequal, but, on the 
whole, admirable play of Constantine 
Palffiolo^s, by the gifted rival of 
our authoress, Joanna iiaillic; and 
the picture of that enduring and 
Christian courage, which, in the 
midst of a ruined city and a fall- 
ing state,” sustained the last of the 
Cffisars, when all earthly hope and 
help had failed him, is eminently 
touching and poetical. The follow- 
ing stanzas appear to us particularly 
beautiful. The reader will perceive 
the fine allusion to the self-devotion 
of the Consul Decius, described by 
Livy *• 

Sounds from the v'atcrs, sounds upon the 
earth, 

Sounds in the air, of battle ! Yet with 
these 
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A voice is mingling^ whose deep tones 
give Inith 

To Faith and Courage ! From luxurious 
ease 

A gallant few have started ! 0*er the seas^ 
From the Seven Towers, their banner 
waves its sign, 

And Hope is whispering in the joyous 
' breeze. 

Which idays amidst its folds. That voice 
was ^ine 

Thy soul was on that band, devoted Con- 
stantine. 

Was Rome thy parent ? Didst thou catch 
from her 

The fire that lives in thine undaunted eye? 
—That city of the throne and sepulchre 
Hath given proud lessons how to reign 
and die ! 

Heir of the Cccsors ! did that lineage high, 
Which, as a triumph to the grave, hath 
pass’d 

With its long march of sceptred'imag’iy, 
Th' heroic mantle o’er thy spirit cast ? 
—Thou ! of an f agle*race the noblest and 
the last ! 

Vain dreams ! upon that spirit hath de- 
scended 

Light from the living Fountain, whence 
each thought 

Springs pure and holy ! In that eye is 
blended 

A spark, with Earth’s triumphal memo- 
ries fraught, 

And, far within, a deeper meaning, caught 
From worlds unseen. A hope, a l^y 
trust. 

Whose resting-place on buoyant wing is 
sought 

(Though, through its veil, seen darkly 
from the dust,) 

In realms where Time no more hath 
power upon the just. 

'^hose were proud days, when on the 
battle plain. 

And in the sun’s bright ihee, and ’midst 
th’ array 

Of awe-struck hosts, and circled by the 
slain, 

The Roman cast his glittering mail away, 
And, while a silence, as of midnight, lay. 
O’er breathless thousands, at his voice who 
started. 

Call’d on the unseen, terrific powers that 
sway 

The heights, the depths, the shades; then 
fearless-hearted, 

Girt on his robe of death, and for the grave 
departed. 

But then, around him as the javelins 
rush’d. 

From earth to heaven s well’d up the loud 
acclaim ; 


And, ere his hearts last free libation 
gush’d. 

With a bright smile the warrior caught 
his name. 

Far-floating on the winds ! And Vict’ry 
came. 

And made the hour of that immortal deed 
A life, in fiery feeling ! Valour’s aim 
Had sought no loftier guerdon. Thus to 
bleed, 

Was to be Rome’s high star !-^Hc died 
—and had his meed. 

But praise— and dearer, holier praise, Ik 
theirs, 

Who, in the stillness and the solitude 
Of h^rts press’d earthwards by a weight 
of cares, 

Unchccr’d by Fame’s proud ho^y th’ 
ethereal food 

Of restless energies, and only view’d 
By Him whose eye, from his eternal 
throne, 

Is on the so^’s dark places ; have subdued 
And vow’d themselves, with strength till 
then unknown. 

To some high martyr-task, in secret and 
alone. 

The following stanzas, too, in 
which the leading idea of Constan- 
tine’s character is still more fully 
brought out, are likewise excellent : 
It was a sad and solemn task to hold 
Their midnight-w^tch on that beleaguer’d 
wall ! 

As the sea-urave beneath the bastions 
roll’d, . 

A sound of fate was in its rise and fall ! 
The heavy clouds were as an empire’s 
pall, 

The giant-shadows of each tower and fane 
Lay like the grave’s ; a low mysterious 
call 

Breathed in the wind, and from the tent- 
ed plain 

A voice of omens rose, with each wild 
martial strain. 

For they might catch the Arab charger’s 
neighing, 

The Thracian drum, the Tartar’s drowsy 
• song ; 

Might almost hear the soldan’s banner 
swaying. 

The wat^-wbrd mutter’d in some eastern 
tongue. 

Then flash’d the gun’s terrific light along 
The marble streets, all siillncsb — not re- 
pose; 

And boding thoughts came o’er them, 
dark and strong ; 

For heaven, earth, air, speuk auguries to 
those 

Who see their number’d hours fast press- 
ing to the close. 
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But strength is from the mightiest ! There 
is one 

Still in the breach, and on the rampart 
seen. 

Whose cheek shows paler with 
morning sun. 

And tells, in silence, how the night hath 
been. 

In kingly halls, a vigil : yet serene, 

'I'hc ray set deep within his thoughtful 

cye» 

And there is that in his collected mien, 
To which the hearts of noble men reply. 
With Hres, partaking not this frame's 
mortality I 

Ves ! call it not of lofty minds the fate. 
To pass o'er earth in brightness, but alone; 
I ligh power was made their birthright, to 
create 

A thousand thoughts responsive to the^ 
own ! 

A thousand echoes of their spirit's tone 
Start into life, where'er their path may be. 
Still following fast; as when the wind 
hath blown 

O'er Indian gn)vcs, a wanderer wild and 
free, 

Kindling and Ijciuing flames afar from 
tree to tree ! 

And it is thus with thee ! thy lot is cast 
On evil days, thou Caesar ! yet the few 
That set their generous bosoms to the blast 
Which rocks tliy throiie^Hhe fearless and 
the true, 

Bear hearts wherein thy glance can still 
renew 

The free devotion of the yean gone by. 
When from bright dreams Bl' ascendant 
Roman drew 

Knduring strength ! — states vanishp— ages 
fly— 

But leave one task unchanged^to BuiTer 
and to die ! 

'I'hcse are our nature's heritage. But thou. 
The crown’d with empire! thou wert 
call'd to share 

A cup more bitter. On iby fever'd brow 
U'hc semblance of that buoyant hope to 
wear, 

Which long had pass'd away ; alone to 
bear 

The rush and pressure of dark thoughts, 
that came 

As a str(;ng billow in their weight of care ; 
And, wit! I all this, to smile ! for earth- 
lK)rn frame, 

These arc stern conflicts, yet they pass, 
unknown to fame ! 

Her glance is on the triumph, on the field. 
On the red s'juli'old ; and where'er^ in sight 
Of human eyes, the human soul is steel'd 
To deeds that seem as of immortal might. 


Yet are ph>ud Nature's ! But her meteor* 

l^ht 

Can pierce ho depths, no clouds ; it ihUs 
not where. 

In fiUme, and in secret, and in nl^t, 
The noble heart doth wrestle with des|Miir, 
And rise more strong than death its 
tinwitness'd prayer. 

Men have been firm in battle : they have 
stood 

With a prevailing hope on ravaged plains. 
And won the birthright of their hearths 
with blond, 

And died ngoicing, 'midst their ancient 
fanes, ^ 

That so their children, undefiled with 
chains, 

Might worship there in peace. But they 
that stand 

When not a beacon o’er the wave remains. 
Link'd but to perish with a ruin'd land, 
Where Freedom dies with them— call 
these a murtyr-band ! 

But the world heeds them not. Or if, 
perchance, 

Upon their strife it bend a careless eye. 

It is hut iis the Iluniun's stoic glance 
Fell on that stage where man's last agony 
Was made his s[)ort, who, knowing one 
must die, 

Reck'd not which champions but prepar'd 
the strain, 

And bound the bloody wreath of victory, 
To greet the conqueror; while, with calm 
disdain. 

The vanquish'd proudly met the doom ho 
met in vain. 

These are splendid passages, justly 
conceived, admirably expressed, full 
of eloquence and melody ; and the 

E contains many others equally 
;iful. As we have already hint- 
ed, the story might have been better 
told ; or rather, there is scarcely any 
story at all, but the reader is borne 
down the stream of pensive reflection, 
so gently and so easily, that he 
scarcely perceives the want of it. 

Of tne Siege of Valencia we say 
little, for we by no means consider 
it as the happiest of Mrs Heinana’ 
effbrts. Not chat it does not con- 
tain, nay, abound with fine passa- 
ges; but the whole wants vigour, 
coherence, and eoinpressioii. The 
story is meagre, and the dialogue too 
diffuse. 

The volume also contains a num- 
ber of smaller pieces, of wliieh the 
finest has already graced the pages 
of this Magazine. It is entitled 
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** The Festal Hour,** and certainly 
appears to us to be one of the noblest 
regular and classical odes in the 
Bng^b language — ^happy in the ge- 
neri^^a, and rich in imagery and 
illustration. We need hardly recal 
to bur readers* recollection the fine 
Ballad of the Battle of Morgarten, 
which appeared in the Number of 
January last. The following spirited 
Ballad is founded on various Spanish 
Romances, which allude to some 
of the wonderful traditions of that 
eountry, with regard to the Cam* 
peador 6 death and subsequent noc* 
tumal rising : 

The Moor had beleaguerM Valencia's 
towers, 

And lances gleam'd up through her citron- 
bowers, 

And the tents of the desert had girt her 
plain. 

And camels were trampling the vines of 
Spain ; 

For the Cid was gone to rest. 

There were men from wilds where the 
death-wind sweeps. 

There were spears from hills where the 
lion sleeps, 

There were bows from sands where the 
ostrich runs. 

For the shrill horn of Afric had call'd her 
sons 

To the battles of the West. 

The midnight bell, o'er the dim seas heard, 
l.ike the roar of waters, the air had stirr’d; 
'J’he sUirs were shining o’er tower and 
wave, 

And the ciunp lay hush'd, as a wizard's 
cave ; 

But the Christians woke that night. 

They rear'd the Cid on his barbed steed, 
Like a warrior mail’d for the hour of need, 
And they fix'd the sword in the cold right 
hand, 

Whic:h had fought so well for his father's 
land, 

Anri the shield from his neck hung 
T'riprht. 

There was arming heard in Valencia's halls, 
There was vigil kept on the rampart 
walls ; 

Stars had not faded, nor clouds turn'd 
red, 

When the knights had g^ded the noble 
dead, 

And the burial -train moved out. 

With a measured pace, as the ivice of one. 
Was the still death-march of the host 
begun ; 


With a silent step went the cuirass'd bands. 

Like a lion's tread on the burning sands, 
And they gave no battle-shout. 

When the first went forth, it was mid- 
night deep. 

In heaven was the moon, in the camp was 
sleep. 

When the last through the city's gates 
had gone. 

O'er tent and rampart the bright day 
shone, 

With a sun-burst from the sea. 

There were knights five hundred went 
arm'd before. 

And Bermudez the Cid's green standard 
bore; 

To its last fair field, w'ith the break of 
morn. 

Was the glorious banner in silence borne. 
On the glad wind strcuining free. 

And the Cam()cador came stately then. 

Like a leader circled with steel* cl ad men ! 

The helmet was down o’er the face of the 
dead. 

But his steed W'cnt proud, by a warrior led. 
For he knew that the Cid was there. 

He w^as there, the Cid, wdth his own good 
sword, 

And Xiinena following her noble lord ; 

Her eye was solemn, her step was slow, 

But there rose nbt a sound of war or woe. 
Not a whisper on the air. 

The halls in Valencia were still and lone. 

The churches were empty, the masses 
done ; 

There was not a voice through the wide 
streets far. 

Nor a foot-fall hoard in the Alcazar, 

»So the burial-lrain moved fmt. 

With a measured j)ace, as the pace of om*. 

Was the still death-march of the host 
begun; 

With a silent step went the cuirass’d bands, 

Like a lion's tread or. the burning hands; 
—And they gave no battle-shout- 

But the deep hills j)card with a cry ere 
long. 

When the Christians burst on the 1\'iynim 
throng ! 

—With a sudden flush of the lance and 
sj)ear. 

And a charge of the war-steed in full Cii- 
rccr, 

It was Alvar Fanez came ! 

He that was wnipt u-ith no fiuicral 
shreud. 

Had pass'd before, like a threatening 
cloud ! 
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And the storm Tush*d down on the tented 
plain. 

And the Archcr-Queen, with her benda 
lay slain. 

For the Cid upheld his fame. 

Then a terror fell on the King Bucar, 

And the Lybian kings who had join'd his 
Avar ; 

And their hearts grew heavy, and died 
away. 

And their hands could not wield an assa- 

gay» 

For the dreadful things they saw ! 

For it seem'd ^ where Minaya his onset 
made, 

1'here w'cre seventy thousand knights ar- 
ray'd, 

All white OH the snow on Nevada's 
stce|) ; 

And they came like the foam of a roaring 
deep ; 

— 'Twas a sight of fear and awe ! 

And tlic crested form- of a warrior tall, 

\\'’ith a sword of fire, went before them 
all ; 

With a sword of fire, and a banner 
pale, 

And a bluod.red cross on his shadowy 
mail, 

He rode in tlic battle's van ! 

There wms fe.ir in the^^th of his dim 
white horse. 

There was death in the Giant-warrior's 
course ! 


Where his banner stream'd ilp 

ghostly light. 

Where his ^word blazed OUU UlCM 
hurxyihg flight, . ^ ” 

For ft seem'd not the sword of mn ! 

The Add and the river grew ted. 
As the kings and leaders ofjAUdio |lsd { 
There was work for the men W t1^ Cid 
that day ! 

.—They were Aveary at eve, when they 
ceas'd to slay. 

As reapers whose task is done I 

The kings and the leaders of AlHc fled ! 
The sails of their galleys in baste were 
spread ; 

But the sea had its share of the I'ayium 
slain, 

And the bow of the desert was broke in 
S]iain ; 

— the Cid to his grave pass'd on ! 

We have endeavoured, hy thosti 
ample quotations, to do justice to the 
merits of Mrs Hcmaiis, which cer^ 
tainly appear to us to be no coiii>' 
mon order. Her delicacy, and ‘ten - 
derness of thought and expression, 
her reading and taste, and ner per- 
fect freedom from all affectation, 
must always secure to her an ho- 
nourable and even an exalted rank 
among the classical poets of Britain ; 
and her .works, we doubt not, will 
be popular long after the B.irry 
(Jornwalls, Leigh Hunts, and surfi 
small (leer,’' shall have fretted 
their short hour and disappeared. 


VRINCIVLTS 01 PRISON DISCTPUNE, FROM THE BOOK ENTlTT.i:i) PANOP- 
TICON, OK THE INSPECTION-HOUSE BY JEKEMY BENTFIAM, I Mt.* 


1. A CRIMINAL is a man who has 
cither yielded to stronger temptations 
than have fallen to other men, or in 
whom the regulating powers of the 
mind (viz. nrudence and conscience) 
are naturally weaker than in others. 
Phrenologists have discovered, as 
they conceive, that the organs indi- 
cating these powers arc less deve- 
loped ill the heads of criminals. 


If the temptations have been strong, 
the criminal may perhaps be reform- 
ed by lessening these temptations, or 
by creating good influences sufficient- 
ly powerful to counteract the evil 
ones. Thus the diseases contracted 
in a tropical climate may be cured 
by sending the patient to a temper- 
ate climate. Let the moral patient 
be confined to a certain district of 


* 1 have not Bentham's Avurk at hand, and perhaps I have mixed up some idem* 
of my OAvn Avith my notes and recollections of that volume. But this is of little con- 
sequence, as any ])ersun who is interested in the subject may have recourse tt) the 
original Avork, Avhcrc he Aiv'ill find the author's ideas in !iis own language. The Panop- 
ticon is as great a discovery in politics as vac^cination is in medicine. Why is the 
name of Benth.im less celebrated than that of Jenner ? Is the extermination of moral 
evil a IfS'; impo.iaiit l>eiiclit than the exlcmiinalion of physical evil ? 
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the town« not by a material barrier, beast of prey. We confine snch cri« 
but by lettii|g him know, tluit, if he minab for the same reason that wc 
it fouB^ but of that diatriei before chain np a furious dog. 
theat|lr|dibn of a certain term, he II. The restraint necessarily im- 
will be put to the tread-mill. His posed on the mminal ought to be 
tamplMM be lessened, and the the whole of his punishment. Ad~ 
chmipilf increased, idiile ditional severities are unjust, because 

he ivithin that territory, they are unnecessary. If de moral 

The that excite the prindple disease is malignant, or obstinate, add 

Of iAn^f^dtheness will be put out of to the duration of the punishment, 
his reach, till the habit of yielding not to its severity ; and if the disease 
to temptation is subdued. appears to be incurable, the criminal 

If dm temptations do not appear must be treated as a lunatic, and con- 
to have been sufficient to produce the fined for lifef. The man who is 
erinies, we may infer that the cri- defective or diseased in his moral na- 
minal is defective either in prudence ture, is as much an object of pity as 
or in moral Jeeling, and that it is ne- the idiot or lunatic who is diseased 
oessary to provide for him a restraint in his intellectual nature, 
sufficientiy strong to supply the place Restraint will be more effectual, if 
of these natural prinaples. Thus, divested of unnecessary severity, be- 
when a man loses his 1^, the car* cause the criminal himself will feel 
pen ter makes him a f/jooden one. The it to be reasonable anti just. The 
punishment of incarceration imposed reason and conscience of the criminal 
by the magistrate, is a mechanical will be on the side of the law ; and 
substitute for the intellectual or these principles, however weak, caii- 
moral principles which Nature, for not, 1 think, be altogether wanting, 
some wise but mysterious reasons. In the actual state of things, tlie 
seems to have depied to these unfor* criminal's conscience is often against 
tunate individuals*. It is often ne- us ; hence the obstinacy of his will, 
cessary for a physician to impose si- His labour is not voluntary, and con- 
roilar restraints on his patients, who scquently not productive. See Amc~ 
are not criminal at all. If. the pa- rican Review, No, 27, p, 2i9, 
tient is reasonable, he will submit to III. The ^wer taken from the 
restraint ; and if he is not reasonable, criminal is to be transferred entire 
his friends will compel him. A va- to the jailor. The government ought 
letudinarian in morals must be a- no more to interfere between the 
bridged of his liberty, for the same jailor and the prisoners, than between 
reason that a valetudinarian in health the physician of a lunatic hospital 
must be so restrained. and his patients. I'he indirect prt'- 

If the crime seems to have pro- ventives of tyranny might he as 
cecded, not from the weakness of the e^ectual in the jail as in the hos- 
good principles, but from the exces- pital. This will be proved in the sc- 
sive strengtn of the evil ones, it is quel. 

necessary to impose the same re- I'he abuse of the powers given to 
straints on the mischievous propen- a jailor might be prevented, not by 
sides of the criminal as we impose limiting these powers, but by trans- 
on the mischievous instincts of a ferring them entire to a worthier per- 

* We are not entitled to deny the fact of this judicial blindness or hardness of 
heart, because we cannot discover either the cause or the end. We ought not to 
doubt that there are necessary causa and beneficent etids, which we know not now, 
but shall assuredly know hereafter. See Luke xviii, fifi, 27, Acts iii. .17, 18,- 10. 

•f Unless humanity should prefer the punishment of death, as being milder than 
perpetual imprisonmenL Sa 2 Samuel xxiv, 13, 14, IS. “ So Gad came to David, 
and said unto him, Shall seven years of famine come unto thee in thy land ? Or wilt 
thou fiee three months before thine enemies while they pursue thee ? Or that there be 
three days' pestilence in thy land ? Now advise, and see what answer I shall return 
to Him that sent me. And David said unto God, I am in a great strait : lei me fall 
now into the hand of the Lord, for h%8 merciee are great ; and let me not fail into 
the hand of mait,^* Such is the difibrence between the punishments of death and per^ 
petual confinement 
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son *. The jailor^ when accused, 
inipfht be tried by a jury ; atid the 
trial will naturally be more severe 
and searching, in proportion to the 
fxtent of the confidence that has been 
conferred and abused. 

IV. The profits arising from the 
labour of the prisoners will also be 
transferred entire to the jailor. It 
will be the interest of the jailor to 
give a share of these profits to the 
))risoners, in order to excite their in- 
ti ustry ; and it will also be his in- 
terest to give them such an education 
as may render their industry as pro- 
<1 active as possible. The more pro- 
ductive their industry is to the jailor 
during the term of confinement, the 
more productive will it afterwards be 
to themselves ; the peater will be 
their motives to industrv, the less 
tlicir motives to crime. Tlieir temp- 
tations will be lessened by the in- 
crease of their resources. The in- 
terest of the jailor, therefore, is the 
same with that of the prisoners. He 
must act justly towards them, if he 
only thinks wisely for himself ; and 
if he does not think wisely, his inca- 
pacity or tyranny (which are the 
same thing) will be manifested by 
its effects, and the coasequence will 
be his being deprived of the office. 
The goodness of the management 
will tnus be secured, not by limit- 
ing, but by increasing, ^e power of 
the jailor. 

VVe need not apprehend that the 
prisoners will be too well treated. It 
is the jailor’s interest to use the most 
effectual means of exciting the in- 
dustry, and thereby amending the 
morals, or at least the habits of die 
criminals. If the harsher means are 
necessary, he will employ them ; 
if the milder means are sufficient, 
and even more efiectual than the 
hai>.her, to have recourse to the 
harsher must be unnecessary, and 


consequently unjust. The jailor ia 
placed in the same relation to the 
criminal that the ])hysician is to the 
patient ; and if this plan were a- 
dopted, we should, perhatis, be as 
successful in curing the moral dis- 
eases of our nature, as in curing the 
bodily ones. We might, |)ernap8, 
find that there were incurable dis- 
eases in both. 

In order that the incapacity of tlu^ 
jailor may appear by its effects, the 
prison must be open to the inspec- 
tion of all respectable persons, at all 
hours. In order to explain lleii- 
tbam’s ideas, 1 will quote a few pas- 
sages from his bookt. 

P. 42. I would do the whole by 
contracU 1 would fann out the pro- 
fits or losses to him who, being in 
other respects unexceptionable, of- 
fered the best terms.'’ (Bemhatn 
conceives 'that the labour of the con- 
victs, being aided by machinery, and 
rendered in other resivects as prciduc- 
tive as possible, would not only nay 
the expenccs of management, but 
afford a considerable profit to the 
jailor ; and that the jailor, out of his 
profits, might pay a rent to Govern- 
ment.) Undertaking an enterprise 
new in its extent, in the description 
of the persons to be subjected to bis 
management, and in many other cir- 
cumstances, bis success in it, if he 
does succeed, may bo regarded in the 
light of an invention, and rewardi'd 
accordingly by the profit which n 
monopoly secured by patent enabJos 
a man to make, lie should have 
it during good behaviour ; in otlicr 
words, unless specific instances of 
misbehaviour, enough to render his 
removal expedient, be proved against 
him in a legal way, he should have 
it for life." (This is exactly the te- 
nure by which every man in civil so- 
ciety holds both his property and his 
life. He forfeits either, or both. 


• « None 

Rut such as ure good men can give good things.” Comus, 

It is imiwssible that vice can produce the effects of virtue, under any political regu- 
lations whatever. Quid leges sine moribus 

f Those wlio cannot procure Bentham's work^ Will find some account of his ])r(i- 
ject in Colquhoun’s Treatise on tlic Police of London ; a popular work, which may be 
found in some of tl:e circulating libraries of this city. See also the article Prison 
Discipline,*' in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But those who deligh# 
in the peruliaritics of a most singular and original genius, ought not to deny them- 
selves the pleasure of reading Bentham’s ow n work. 

VOL. XII i. Qq 
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when he is legally convicted of such repose extraordinary confidence, re- 
crimes as render the forfeiture of moval of clogs, and enlargeincnt of 
pr^rty, or of life, necessary or ex-* power, is the proper shape for it 
pedient) ^ The interest of the con- to shew itself in. It is one of thr 
tractor being the same with that of advantages attending the increased 
the prisoners, the contractor ought jiower of the public epe, that the avt- 
to receive all the powers that pHtude of discretion, so necessary to 
his interest could prompt him to good managemeniy may he given with 
wish for, in order to make the best more security than before^.** 
of his bargain.” (In other words, Bentham remarks,^ that the kinds 
the Governinent will contract with of labour assigned to prisoners arc* 
the jailor in the same way, or almost always those that are least a- 
at least hy the same principle, by grccable and least profitable. They 
which a judicious and liberal land- are consequently as little calculated 
loi^ contracts with his tenants.) as possible to give them either a 
" The p'eatCT latitude he has in ta- taste for industry, or the means ol‘ 
king his measure, the less will he exercising their industry profitably, 
grudge the letting it be known what when they are discharged from con- 
the measures are which he does take; finement. If the opposite kinds of 
knowing, at the same time, that no labour were substituted, the profits 
advantage can be taken of such know- arising from the industry of the pri- 
ledgc, by turning hiin out, in case of soners would do more than pay the 
his success, and putting in another, cost of subsistence and maiiagcinent. 
to reap the fruits of his contrivance. Government might obtain a revenue 
I will require him to disclose, and by letting the Penitentiary, as a 
even to print and publish, his ac- landlord by letting his estate ; and 
counts, &c.” ** Having power to do this revenue might be substituted 
every thing that is for his advantage, for the State Lottery. I do not see 
there is nothing which it is for his how this substitution can be resisted, 
interest to conceal. It is for clearing unless we adopt Mandeville's system, 
away, as much as possible, every in- and believe that vice is more wliole- 
terested motive for secrecy, that I some than vii^uc to the body ]>olitic. 
Would secure his profits to him for The reformation of criminals is 

employment which is naturally 
One of ^ Bentham ’s principles is to agreeable to a benevolent mind, and 
connect, in the person of the con- their punishment is naturally dis- 
tractor, the most extensive power agreeable. A penitentiary, in wliich 
with the greatest possible publicity, Reformation, rather than punish- 
—thc least direct, with the greatest ment, is the object, will he aii ob- 
indirect control. He is to be put ject of competition to a better de- 
iii a glass hcc^kive, and expend al- scription of men. And the virtue's 
most as much to the inspection of of tne jailor will radiate to the pri- 
the public as the prisoners are to his. soners, by a law of nature, as certain 
A prevailing, but erroneous pro- as that by which light radiates from 
pensity, derived from the times when lucid bo^es. A more acceso di 
the means of publicity were not so virtu sempre altro accese, mnehe la 
easy as at present, is to cramp power, JUmma suaparesse fuorif. (Dante, 
and leave the exercise of it in tlie Purg* xxii.) * 

dark. Every thing is by this means If there are any incurable* defects 
against the upright manager, every or vices in the criminals dispositions, 
thing in favour of the corntpt and their causes and tendencies may lie 
in^p;uiiig one. A board is institu- ascertained in these hospitals of mo- 
ted, &c. When it is necessary to ral disease. 1 think that the inter- 


* If you will not let me tell the Story in my own way, how do you know that I 
can do it in yours? Kenilteorik, 

Let its pure flame 

From virtue flow, and love can never fail 
To warm another's bosom, so the light 
Shine manifestly Jbrth. 


Cary's Truiislaiion. 
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val of a year ought to intervene be* 

I ween the sentence which condemns 
a murderer to death, and its execu- 
tion ; and that, during this interval, 
lie ought to be subjected to such mo- 
ral and religious influences as are 
most likely to penetrate his heart. 
If these influences are successful, 

“ we have gained our brother.” If 
they are not successful, we have, at 
least, made some additions to our 
knowledge of human nature ; and it 
is not likely that such knowledge, 
or that any knowledge, can be alto- 
gether and pennanently unprofitable. 
Posterity will reap the harvest that 
we have planted. It will add to our 
knowledge of the morbid physiology 
of the human heart, and may even 
throw some indirect light on its 
healthy affections. We dissect the 
bodies of criminals, in order to im- 
prove the art of curing diseases ; why 
not try the power of moral causes 
on the character of their minds ? 
The moral sciences would probably 
be as prugrc‘ssivc as the physical 
sciences, if they were cultivated in 
the same w^ay. 

J f there were not something wrong 
or defect me in our moral nature, — 
something which seenfs to indicate 
that, as moral beings, wc are but in 
a state of infancy, we should con- 
sider a criminal to be as much an ob- 
ject of compassion as a morbid per- 
son ; and wc should perceive, with 
intuitive clearness, that the manage- 
ment of a prison ought to be in eve- 
ry respect analogous to that of an 
hospital. In both, severity is just 
only in proportion as it is necessary. 
Our method of procedure towards 
criminals is like that of Captain 
Oakham and I Jr Maeshane, in the 
novel of lloderick Random, in their 
treatment of the sick. ( See VoU /. 
near the end.) The passage referred 
to would almost appear to be a libel 
on human nature; ** Is thy servant 
a du^, that he should do this thing 
Rut it is, in fact, not different from 
that scene of humanity which it ex- 
liibited in our prisons. We cmplojr 
the same means to lessen the num- 
ber of criminals, which Captain Oak- 
ham and J)r INIacshanc used in or- 
der to lessen the number of the sick ! 
The only difference between disease 
and vice is, tliat the latter effects a 


nobler and a more permanent part of 
our nature ; wc know the extent and 
the duration of the one, but no man 
knows either the extent or duration 
of the other. 

The destructive propensities of a 
criminal cannot be more violent 
than those of a savage animal ; and 
we know that the most savage ani- 
mals have been partially tomed. (See 
Hufllms History of the Lion.) The 
cat and the dog can be made to do- 
mesticate together ; and Cowper’s 
tame hares lost their natural timidi- 
ty and suspicion. Why should we 
have less power over tne characters 
of men than over the instincts of 
animals ? 

There are two preventives of mur- 
der provided by Nature, vh., the 
horror produced by the crime, ami 
the terror produced by the punish - 
ment. It is a question whether the 
infliction of death does not lessen the 
horror in the same degree in whicli 
it increases the terror ; whether it 
does not counteract in one way what 
it does in another. The sight of an 
execution may gratify and strength- 
en the destructiveness* of some of 
the spectators ; and this may tend to 
produce murder in a greater degree 
than the fear of punishment teuds 
prevent it. The fugitive nature of 
the terror produced by the sight of a 
capital punishment, may be illus- 
trated by a passage in the Old Tes- 
tament, {f2 Samuel, Ch. xx. 9, &c.) 
** And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou 
in health, my brother? And Joab 
took Amasa by the beard with the 
right hand, to kiss him. But Ama- 
sa took no heed to the sword that 
was in Joab’s hand; so he smote 
him therewith in the fifth rib, and 
shed out his bowels to the ground, 
and struck him not again ; and he 
died. So Joab, and Abishai his bro- 
ther, pursued after Sheba the son of 
Bichri. And one of Joab's men 
stood by him, and said. He that fa- 
voureth Joab, and he that is for Da- 
vid, let him go after Joab. And 
Amasa wallowed in, bloml in the 
midst of the highway. And when 
the man saw that all the people stood 
still, he removed Amasa out of th^ 
highway into the field, and cast 
cloth upon him, when he saw t| 
every one that came by him stj 
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stilL ^ When he teas remoued out of 
the highway^ all the people went on 
after Joaby to imrsue after Sheba the 
son of Bichri* 1 conceive that this 
is the whole extent and duration of 
that moral impression which is pro- 
duced by the siglit of capital punish- 
ments. 

I will add a few observations on 
an article on* prisons, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 72. 

Pages 354* — 5. " Number of com- 
mitments nearly doubled within the 
last ten years.” I think it is pro- 
bable that the laws are more strictly 
executed. There is more zeal for sup- 
pressing vice — the terror of punish- 
ment is less ; and this will not only 
make the necessitous less unwilling 
to commit crimes, but will make the 
rich less unwilling to prosecute for 
trifling oflences, and the magistrates 
less unwilling to punish *. The 
game laws have produced an extra- 
ordinary number of commitments— 

too high a price for the whistle.” 
The temptations, too, have probably 
been increased by the hardships of 
the times, and nerhaps by the pro- 
gress of knowledge, which makes 
men less patient under hardships, 
and aggravates, by its first opera- 
tion, the evils which it ultimately re- 
moves. New laws have been made ; 
hence new crimes and new commit- 
ments. 

P. 357. Four arcrages of five 
years each.” They ought to have 
been, not averages, but lists of com- 
mitments during a series of years. 
The recourse to averages is merely a 
contrivance to save trouble, and to 
dispense with that minute and scru- 
pulous examination which can a- 
lone conduct to accurate and com- 
prehensive conclusions. The num- 
ber of commitments during each 
year, depends on the state of political 
opinion, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, greater or less facility of 
emigration, &c. We cannot esti- 
mate the averap operation of these 
causes ; and it is absurd, therefore, to 
reason from the average of tb fji* ef- 
fects. 1 1 would be desirable to know 


the variation in the number of com- 
mittals, not only from year to year, 
but from monui to month. The 
causes of crime vary from montli to 
month. 

P. 35H. a'Y. AVe have a right 
(a right of conquest) to punish the 
obstinacy that we ourselves have ex- 
cited ! But to what issue will the 
exercise of this right lead us.^ In 
punishing criminals, we create a cer- 
tain quantity of physical evil, in or- 
der to destroy a certain quantity of 
moral evil. The punishment is just, 
only when it is necessary and efflr* 
lual for its purpose, — when it de- 
stroys more evil than it produces. 

P. 358, tSfc. If the industry of 
prisoners were employed in the most 
profitable way possible, it would fur- 
nish a revenue which would do mon* 
than pay the expense of protecting 
property. Could this be effected, 
(and 1 have, for my part, not a doubt 
of its practicability, even in the pre- 
sent state of commerce, and it is evi- 
dent that the excess of revenue a- 
bove cost must become greater, if 
the continuance of commercial pro- . 
s^ierity, or the greater facility of emi- 
gration, should raise the price of la- 
bour, or if progress of mechani- 
cal improvements should increase the 
productive powers of labour,) if this 
revenue, I say, could be realized, the 
increased number of commitments 
would not be a great evil, because it 
would increase the revenue produced 
by the industry of prisoners. So 
much for the interest of the public ; 
as for the interest of the prisoners, it 
will be promoted by whatever pro- 
motes reformation, and lessens the 
number of re~comniiimen1s. Is* there 
any good reason why the eternal in- 
terests of criminals should be over- 
looked in this question ? 'fhey 
ought to be an object of considt'ra- 
tion even to a coiiscicntiouK Deist, 
much more to a conscientious Chris- 
tian. If the future existence of the 
BOul is probable, or even possible, wc 
are bound to ])rovi(le against a possi- 
ble event of so awful and momentous 
a character. 


* On gouvcrnclcs hommes avee la letc. On nejovie pas mix ochccs avc( un bon 

Cham fori. 

Thi! letters a, h, r, d, r, subjoined to the Jlumbefof the page, distinguish tlie part 
page referred to. 
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p. f. Indulgence tending 

to ruin its unfortunate victim." This 
iMUst be an oversight of the reviewer, 
for he admits that the attempts to 
frfhrw criminals by indulgence have 
been more successful than the at- 
tempts to (Icier tlieni by severity. 

P. 3.59, t\ Criminals are sen- 
tenced to a longer period of confine- 
ment than formerly." 'Hie same 
eause which has produced this change 
in the administration of criminal 
justice, will have made magistrates 
more willing to punish trifling of’- 
fences and this is probably one 
rouse of the increase of commitments. 
IV^liile punishments were cruel, or 
cruelly inflicted, tlie humanity of 
magistrates or of prosecutors would 
more frequently produce impunity to 
small oflenders. 

P. 3f)0, if, “ An idle life, society 
7ntrcf:frfiitn‘tU*' Ike. This may some- 
times occur in the administration of 
the new system of Prison Discipline, 
but it is altogether contrary to its 
jtrlnrif/lr. Tile evil consequences 
arising from a departure from the 
principle, which teaches us to consi- 
der the reformation of the prisoner 
as our first object, surely furnish no 
cvideiu'e against the •truth of that 
l>rinaiple. Idleness and unrestrain- 
e<l society must be as injurious to 
the morals of criminals, as an unre- 
strained use of generous food and 
stimulating liquors to the health of 
the patients in an hospital ; and the 
first is as contrary to the principle 
of Prison Discipline, as the second 
to the principle of Hospital Discip- 
line. 

If mminals have little apprehen- 
sion of punishment, they are more 
likely to be brought unclcr its influ- 
ence. And if this influence produ- 
ci's a revenue to the public, and re- 
formation to themselves, what evil 
can cns\ie? Prisoners coaxed to 
the performance of their tasks." 
Tliis is also contrary to the princi- 
ple, and consequently fumisnea no 
objection against ti. Reformation of 
crirniiiais is the end : industry is one 
of the menus conducive to this end t 
and cflectiial means of producing in- 
dustry may be employed. Coaxing 
is, thiTcforc, as unnecessary in a pri- 
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son, as 1 presume it is in an hospital. 
Allow the prisoner to cliuse between 
solitary confinement, without the 
means of industry — compulsory la- 
bour in the tread- mill, — and volun- 
tary labour of the kind roost pn>flt* 
able to the contractor. I'he se- 
quence is as certain as the ascCiii of 
water in a vacuum, lie will assur- 
edly refuse the evil, and chuse the 
good. 

P. .360, e. It is our duty to extend 
the blessings of religious instruction 
to all over whom we can acquire any 
direct or indirect influence. And this 
duty has no limits but what are neces- 
sarily produefed, either by the want 
of moral influence, or by the want of 
that moral tniowled^e which is neces- 
sary, in order to render our influence 
salutary. If our duty towards cri- 
minals extends farther than mtr duty 
towards the poor who are not crimi- 
nal, it is only because criminals are 
more within our reach, and arc, per- 
haps, by their experience of evil, 
rendered more susceptible of religious 
influences. 

The dread produced by severe pu- 
nishment may lessen the numb»3r of 
criminal actions, but it has no ten- 
dency to weaken their principles. 1 1 
operates just like those quacK medi- 
cines which drive the disease inwards 
into the constitution. When a child 
is sickly, and consequently trouble- 
some, an idle nurse will give it an 
opiate, to relieve its pain and make 
it quiet. It seems to me, that what- 
ever lessens criminal actions without 
weakening vicious principles, is ex- 
tremely pernicious, and lhat every 
man who perceives the evil is bound 
to lift up his testimony ag.'iinst it. 
Whatever prevents the act, conceals 
the vice, and prevents the applica- 
tion of that moral remedy which 
might remove it. I am nnich rain- 
taken if wc have yet experienced all 
the consequences of this short-sighted 
policy. 

P. 361, d. The qualifications of the 
governor will be determined by the 
nature and difficulty of the duties 
imposed upon him. It is more easy 
to punish criminals than reform them ; 
and, therefore, the reviewer s sy stern 
tends to lessen tlic qualifications 


'IMif tampering world is subject to this ciukcv 

To physic its disease into a worse. Absalom <S AchifoplW. 
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the governor. The opposite system 
tends as naturally to increase his qua- 
lifications. it is an education for the 
governor, as well as for the prisoners. 

P. 36‘a-3,/. Tracts incorrigibly 
stupid.” This i:: not altogether true ; 
but, if it were so, they would be the 
best of all for the purpose of punish- 
ififf the prisoners. Tney would an- 
swer aU the purposes of an intellec- 
tual tiead-mill. 

P. 363, e. Publicity would also 
discover the consequences of unwise 
and unjust laws. These laws would 
be as useful in politics as unsuccess- 
ful experiments are in physics. But 
we must remember, tliat the moral 
and political experiments are per- 
formed on a macn more valuable and 
tender subject. 

P. 364., a. WehsLve more pouter to 
educate criminals, and therefore more 
dutp. The question is, not what they 
deserve, but what we arc able to be- 
stow. Our duty is limited only by our 
power, and our power has hardly any 
limit but what is [iroduccd by the 
imperfection of our knowledge*. The 
education of criminals ought not to 
be gratuitous, but paid for out of the 
profits of their industry. 

P. 364, e, ‘‘ There is nobody so 
gluttonous and sensual as a thief.” 
Because he has no intellectual and 
moral enjoyments. The exclusion 
from these sources of finer happiness 
is an imprisonment inflicted by na- 
ture; and if we knew, by experience, 
the severity of this punishment, we 
should perhaps be less disposed to 
add to it. We should at least cease 
to consider the punishment of cri- 
minals as a more important object 
than their reformation t. 
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P. 366, a. 'J"his would be impossi- 
hie in a Panopticon. The prisoner 
must be limited in jtower, in propor- 
tion to his deficiency in sell -fro turn • 
menu The external restraints must 
be stronger in proportion as the in- 
ternal restraints are weaker. 

Wretches are sometimes convict- 
ed of what we arc pleased to call in- 
nate depravity, as old women were 
formerly convicted of witchcraft. 
Extraordinary appearances occur, and 
are referred to the cause which best 
explains them. Thus Brabantio, in 
the play, ascribes Othello's influence 
over Desdemona to magic. The pro- 
gress of medical science has put an 
end to the belief in witchcraft ; and 
it is probable that the progress of 
moral science will put an end to 
those injurious opinions concerning 
human nature, which are the cause 
and the excuse of so much absurdi- 
ty and cruelty. It will gradually 
lead us to view, with a mixture 
of indulfrence and hope, tliosi ap- 
pearances which wc are accustomed 
to hate and abandon, because we as- 
cribe them to an innate and irre- 
claimable principle of evil. J t will 
discover to us, that many of llu .sc ap- 
pearances arc tKe consequences of ouip 
own undesigned tyranny ; (“in ig- 
norance ye (lid it, as did also your ru- 
lers,” Acts, chap, iii., 17, 18, 19;) and 
that manv of them are morbid affec- 
tions of the soul, which are not more 
permanent than the morbid affections 
of the body, but may be removed by 
the a]:)plication of the .^tccific or ap- 
propriate remedies. The operation 
of moral influences on a diseased 
mind, is not more uncertain than the 
operation of medicines on a diseased 


• The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave, rchites that he never saw a 
criminal dragged to execution without asking himself, Who knows whether this man 
is not less cul[)ab1c than me ?’ On the days when the prisoners of this city arc emptied 
into the grave, let every spectator of the dreadful procession jiut the same (juestion to 
his own heart. IV/io can congratukte himself upon a life passed icithont some 
act 7rutfc mischievous to the peace or prosperity <f others than the theft of a piece of 
Money 9 ‘ Ramlder. 

“ llemcmber them that are in bonds, as hound with them ; and them that sufler 
adversity, as hemf* yout selves also m Um body** 

■|- It appears to me, that inhumanity proceeds in a great measure from our imficr- 
fect knowledge of human nature. We are not aware cither of the strength of the 
tmptations which produce crimes, or of the }>o5itivc, or at least negative misery that 
l4|)roduccd by them. If the wicked man “ has no bands in his deaili,” it is because he 
^rno enjoyments in his life. The same inedibility which weakens the sentiment 
aPxcellence, weakens also the principle of enjoyment. 
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body Even if it wore so, it would 
not prove that the moral diseases are 
more difficult to be cured^ but only 
that the physicians were less expe- 
rienced and skilful. Their science is 
but in its infancy. It is not in our 
j»o wer to destroy the elementary prin- 
ciples of moral evil in human nature^ 
but we can dirainuh the temptations, 
by improving the physical condition 
of the poor^ and we can increase the 
checks which one man's reason im- 
j>oses on the passions of another, by 
improving the understandings of a//f . 
This will lessen the amount of ac- 
tual crime, and prevent vicious prin- 
ciples from being strengthened by 
the facility and impunity with whicn 
they are gratified. Crimes will be- 
come more infamous in proportion 
as they become more rare ; and more 
rjire, in pro]>ortion as it becomes 
more difficult to commit and protect 
them. 

There is a passage ill Paradise Lost 
which has often affected me very 
strongly. It is the speech which 
MiJtoii has put into the mouth of his 
allegorical personage Sin, when she 
opens to tlie great destroyer the 
gates of Pandemoiiidm : — 

The key of lliis infernal hij due. 

And hy command of heav’n’s olUpowcrfld 
King, 

I keep, by him forbidden to unlock 
'i’hese adamantine gates 
iiut what owe I to his commands above. 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me 
dovi'ii 

Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
InhabitaHt ofkca'o^n, and hcav'nly born? 
Thou art mu father; ihou, my father, thou 
My betn;^; guv*st me ; whom should I obey 
Buttki. / ijc. 

ruradisc Lost, Rook ii., 350, &c. 

In this exhibition of human na- 
ture, (the truth of \\liich must be 
self-evident to every man who has 
any sympathies with his kind,) we 
perceive, not only a natural hatred, 
which excludes every salutary influ- 
ence, but a fTcn crons gratitude which 
clierishes every evil one. The 
light that leads astray, is light fhim 
heaven.'* And the wanderer cannot 
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be reclaimed by severities, which only 
strengthen his attachment to the 
weaker side, but by means calculated 
to operate on the same nffectums by 
the pervei'bion of which' his vicious 
habits have been produced and ]>er- 
petuated j;. 

It is remarked by Mr Foster, in 
his Essay on Popular Ignorance, 
that ** multitudes of the miserable 
poor, however wicked, have a settled 
assurance of coming off* well at lust, 
independently of any thing effected 
for men by the Mediator. 'I'liey shall 
be exempted, they believe, from fu- 
ture punishment, in consideration of 
their having suffered so much here. 
There is nothing, in the scanty creed 
of great numbers, more firmly held 
than this.” (P. 200.) Now, it is 
evident that excessive severity in 
punishing the crimes of the poor has 
a direct and necessary tendency to 
strengthen this presumption ; that 
it weakens the moral and religious 
checks to vice, in exact proportion as 
it strengthens the political ones ; and 
tliat it goes directly to weaktm or 
mislead all the higher priiudples of 
the human character. The trutli is, 
that the vices of the poor are rather 
tile effects than the causes of their 
inisenes, and that it is by lessening, 
not increasing the miseries of tlu^ir 
lot, that they may be conciliated and 
reclaimed ; that there is as natural a 
connection between the circurnstaii- 
ccs of the poor and their charai'ter, 
as between the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of a crowded city and the dis- 
eases that are generated there ; and 
that the patient ought to be sent to 
breathe a purer air,” and thus com- 
mitted to the beneficent infiueiiecK of 
nature, not tormented with reinedies 
as ineffectual as they are odious. 

There is scarcely a human being” — 
there is not a human being — “ whose 
heart has not taught him, that w.« 
are never so benevolent towards otliers 
as when our own wishes arc com^ 
pletely gratified. We are never so 
humble as then. (Mrs Opie.) 

Dr John«?on remarks, that, " of all 
the uncertainties in our present con- 
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* Evciy man that hath this hope, purificth himscir, even as God is pure. John 
iii. 3. 

-f- See the conclusion of Say’s’“ petit volume.” 

+ See the remarks of Bassil Montague on the efficacy of punishment, cited in ilic 
Kdinhurgh Kivicw, No. LXX. p. 341, &c. 
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dition^ the most terrible is the un- 
certain continuance of reason." Per- 
haps there is something even more 
terrible in the uncertain continuance 
of those natural affections and moral 
sentiments that appear to he still 
more inseparable from the human 
character. Nothing more justly 
keeps man in a perpetual awe^ than 
the inscrutability of his own soul, 
in its nature, capacities, and manner 
of acting. A tame and feeble bird, 
that accidentally has hatched an 
eagle's egg, and is afterwards affright- 
ed at the strength and impetuous 
tendency of what has been fostered 
under its own wings, cannot find 
itself in a more critical case than a 
man when liolding dialogue, like 


Adrian, with his own soul. He, 
perhaps, hath been an indolent, un- 
meaning thing, but that immortal 
part within him carries a kcenci 
edge than has ever yet been un- 
sheathed ; and how this edge is tiler/ if 
to be employed in a long hereaj'ter, he 
has but eitlicr bad omens of, or at 
least must be in a trembling sus- 
pense, till grace gives a competent 
determination." {Gamhold's Wtirkw, 
p, 236-7 * J If the reader does not 
feel the truth and force of this re- 
flection, he is totally ignorant of his 
own nature ; and if he does feel it as 
he ought, the appeal of humanity 
and religion, in favour of criminals, 
will not be made to him in vain. 

A. H. 
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MR EDITOR, 


Daily and hourly proof 
Tell us Prosperity is, at highest degree. 

The fount and handle of calamity : 

I. ike dust before a whirlwind, those men fly 
That prostrate on the ground of Fortune lie ; 

And being great, like trees that broadest sj>rout. 

Their own top-heavy state grubs up their root. 

Chapimm, 


Literary fame is not more difff- 
cult to attain than troublesome in 
the possession. 1 hinted, in my last, 
that the proceedings of the Harum- 
Scarum Chib had been keenly criti- 
cized here ; but Number Second has 
produced a far greater sensation. 
Many, both Whigs and Tories, have 
taken offence at my simile concern- 
ing them ; and as they have treated 
me rather disres]3octfully on that ac- 
count, 1 hereby bid both parties de- 
fiance, and say, Come on 1 the 
thickest' skin holds langest out." We 
have in town an arch wag, who, 
with an abundant stock of sly humour, 
has hitherto contrived to Keep neu- 
tral in politics ; he has persuaded se- 
veral of onr wise heads that my si- 
mile is a bitter and libellous satire 
against the Town Council ; for it so 
bappens, that there are both Whigs 
and Tories in that august assembly. 
Tlic wag aforesaid has demonstrated, 
by logical deduction, that the tinder- 
box is the Council-Chamber; niy 
landlady tlie Provost ; and the flint 
and steel the Whigs and Tories of 
that body. Sow, my landlady is, in 


every sense of the word, an old wo- 
man ; and, exclusive of her age, therc‘ 
are other points of resemblance be- 
tivecri her and the goodman of our 
town. He next provoked a dispute 
between the parties, which of them 
was meant by the flint, and which 
by the steel ; but here arose a ques- 
tion in Natural Philosophy, which 
none of these sages could resolve ; 
namely, whether the fire came from 
the flint or the steel ? This import- 
ant, and, to them, inscrutable mys- 
tery, produced an ebullition so kei'ii 
and acrimonious, as fully proved the 
correctness of the simile ; both par- 
ties are anxious to appropriate to 
themselves the substance containing 
the caloric, but cannot agree whe- 
ther it is die stone or the metal. One 
proposed consulting Professor Leslie 
on die subject ; another was for re- 
ferring it to the Wernerian iSociety ; 
but he who had kindled this flame, 
observed, that it lay more in the way 
of the Huttonlan. At last the l*ro- 
vost, who lays claim to much intui- 
tive knowledge, said, “ Hooly, cal- 
lans^; ye're inakin* a mystery about 
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A matter as plain as the A, C. 
^"e may as wcel gl'e a dunt upo' tliat 
door wi* your steekit nieve, an* syne 
raise a reek whether it was your 
hand or the door that made the din. 
Nay lunger syne than tlie last winter, 
in the brak of the awfu' storm, ae 
gloamin*, 1 was standing in the shop- 
door, diverting mysel* wi* the callans 
an’ cummers wha were getting a dad 
in the cuff o* the neck wi’ the sna* 
iVac the roofs o’ the houses, when 
some ill-deedy smatchet brought me 
sic a wallop wi* a siia’-ba’, as gart 
tlie fire flee outo* my cen, bruindiiig 
like elf candle. Now, ye’ll no say 
the fire was in the sna’-ba’ ; an it s 
just as unlikely that it was in my 
een. It’s just fetching them sudden- 
ly an’ forcibly thegither that produ- 
ces tlie fire, which is begotten an’ 
brought forth at the same moment.” 

Most philosophically illustrated !” 
cried the hiiinorist. None in the 
( .’ollcge of Auld lleekic could throw 
more light on fhe subject.” 

1 have' also incurred the high dis- 
pleasure of the Lady President of the 
Jiax Blcus^ hy unluckily alluding to 
her age; and she has been endea- 
vouring to undermine my grooving 
fame, l)y huts, ifs,” and significant 
shakes of the head. ' Thus have I 
lost the good graces of not a few of 
both sexes ; but as it is now in for 
a penny, in for a pound,” or, in 
iny grandmother’s vernacular style, 

liiere’s as inuckle f(»r a buffet, 
as a backfu* o’ straiks,” 1 hereby 
give my traducers fair warning. The 
above will shew our red-hot politi- 
cians what they liave to expect ; and 
1 shall only say to the coterie, 

If flicre’s a hair on a' tlieir chins. 

Or broken loop in their blue hose, 

1 redd them tent it. 

])r Tell has also felt the proud in- 
tolerance of party, for he is no longer 
the Provost's family physician. That 
worthy magistrate said to his lady, 
“ My dear, when you get nervisn, 
ye maun send for Dr I>oubledo8e, 
for nac friend to legitimacy an* gude 
order can continue to countenance 
a chap wha misca's that jolly, gude- 
hcarted man, the King o* France, 
an’ scandalizes the sagaclieous, douse, 
an’ rclygous (^esar of llushj'. lie's 
a had man, an’ speaks evil o* digni- 
ties ! When he can mak’ a mock o* 

^ VOI., XMI. 


Kings, what will he no do wi a 
Provost ? He maun never enter our 
doors again.” 

To counterbalance this, the Doc- 
tor’s acquaintance has 1 t^en courted 
hy various characters — lie has also 
had several letters of thanks for his 
spirited address ; and as the people 
in general consider the invasion of 
Spain as the league of Kings agninst 
the rights of nations, he is csteunn d 
as the champion of Freedom. 'I'hc 
magistrate also imagines, that I’iuion 
of Athens had a fling at him in his 
Elegy ; for the ruler of the borough 
is sometimes sadly afraid of lowering 
his dignity, by being seen in shabby 
company ; and his daughters can 
readily practise the broad stare,whieh 
says, I know you not !” when they 
arc inclined to cut acquaintance. 
The l^loughman’s society is now 
sought after hy both old and young ; 
and Peter Bell, our bookseller, is 
(mizzed by the poetical readers ol 
tne old school. 

\Ve mustered full on theu'veiiing 
when wc met to discuss the (piebtioii 
proposed by the Ploughman, which, 
lest any of your readers should have 
forgotten, 1 again repeat : 

Which of the sudden reverses 
of Fortune, Pkoscluity or Anvi »- 
fiiTY, is it most difficult to hear with 
equanimity 

The disputants drew cutx (Aii- 
glice, cast lots) for the order in wliieli 
they should speak, and Sjmiikie drew 
the first. He fretted a little at this, 
saying, that he wished to he the last, 
and merely make some ohservations 
on the si)ceches of those who had 

receded him ; but the members, 

nowing the fertility of his imagina- 
tion, insisted that he should take his 
place. After a pause of five minutes, 
which he requested, and readily ob- 
tained, he rose up, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Since first this question was pnqmiiiulwl, 
I*ve poz’d my brains, iny meniury sound- 
ed; 

I’ve mused on w hat I’ve heard and set-n. 
And o’er auld history' blear’d my ecu. 

In search of facts, to hit the mark ; 

Put that I felt was endless wark ; 

They only made my judgment swithcr, 
For ac thing aye dang down aiiitlier. 
When winds in circling eddies sw irl. 
Ye’ve seen a feather float and whirl ; 

Rr 
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E*cn sae was my opinions towzlcd. 

My gumption bother’d and bamboozled ; 
But if yc*ve e’er on shipboard tx:en, 

You doubtless have the compiiss seen, 

And mark’d the needle’s trembling mo* 
tion, 

Still to the pole point itj devotion ; 

And such my various inusings past, 

My mind’s made up, and fix'd at last. 

Whate’er folks say, *tis clear to me, 
When freakish Fortune tak’s the gee. 
And mints to do a callan wrang^ 

She always smiles before she stang ; 

And when she’s plotting ruination. 

Just lifts a chiel aboon his station ; 
Bhow’rs down her favours in his lap. 

Syne o’er his knuckle brings a rap. 

Just think upon some reckless wight, 
Wha never clamb to gryter height 
Then sitting stridlings o’er the riggiri 
Of his straw-thcicket, auld clay biggin. 
By fate placed on a ship at sea, 

And mounted on the tap-most hie ; 

This elevation to the starns 
Can hardly fail to turn his hums ; 

He goui)6 around, but grows sae dizzy, 
Lets gang the grip — and syne, where is 
he? 

Or in the sea, or on the deck, 

Wi’ shatter’d skull or broken nock ; 

Or if the tangled riggin’ catch him, 

And frae destruction kindly snatch him. 
When placed on deck, he canna stand. 
But grips at what comes first to hand— 
A hen-coop, or sic slippery ware. 

Plumps overboard, to rise na inair. 
Should you my simile reject. 

And, as you’ve hinted, facts ex^jcct. 

I’ll gie, to please you, Mr Treses, 

A talc by way of exegesis : 

Will Lowrie was a tradesman’s bairn, 
llis calf-ground somewhere in Strathcorii; 
Bred up to toil baith late and ear, 

Wi’ hoddin coat and hamely fare ; 

In wcet or dry, in beat or cauld. 

To herd the stirks, or lent the fauld, 

To plash the dubs, and face the blast, 
’Twas thus the youngster’s years were 
pass’d ; 

Wi* shachlcd shoon and tauted jww. 
Health on his cheek was seen to glow ; 
As, in the glen, the hardy thorn 
Is seen to sprout, in vernal morn ; 

Nor summer’s drouth, nor winter’s storm, 
Can check its growth, or stint its form ; 
Ilk season secs it rear its head, 

And wider aye its branches spread ; 

So Will in youthful bloom was seen, 
Stiength in his arm, fire in his ccn. 

And now to Cowrie’s fertile plain 
He shapes his course, a happy swain : 

At curt or plough he whistles blithe. 

Or ill the hay-field sweeps the scythe ; 

In hars’t at kemping foremost still ; 

For labour blest wi* strength and skill. 


His hodden coat now laid aside, 

He’s basket braw in rustic pride ; 

A strapping youth, in rural grace, 

Wi’ manly beauty in bis face ; 

At kirk and market clean and smart, 
fie kittled mony a lass’s heart ; 

At maiden feast and Irridai ploy, ^ 

Where ilka heart loups light wi’ joy ; 
Where lads and lasses blithely meet, 

A’ ill their best, frae head to feet ; 

The fiddler, fingering o’er his ihainns. 
The dow'ie cheers, the cauldrife warms ; 
In auld Scots reels some eallans junipini.^’ 
Wr heavy heels some ithers thumping 
In brisk strathspey, Meg smiles on 
Johnny, 

And trots about like Shetland jicny ; 

But in sic mirthful, motley crowd, 

By young and auld it was allow’d, 

Nae ploughman in the I’arse of (Cowrie 
Could foot the Hoor like Willie Lowrie : 
Tn wark, or sjiort, wi’ spunk and lire, 

The first to start, the last to lire ; 

In gloamin’s, if he cross’d the green, 

And looked in on Nell or Jean, 

The inithers kindly took him ben. 

Fain he should find the niad again ; 

The father wad ha’c look’d wi’ pride 
To see his bairn made William’s bride ; 
The lasses blush'd, though blithe to see 
him, 

Their (larents leugh and jocked wi’ him ; 
In short, esteem’d by auld and young, 
His roose was b^rd on ilka longue. 

It chanced, when wark w'as slack at 
hame, 

The callan to Auld Ileckie came ; 

Wlien fra Queensferry joggii^ on, 

A gig liehind came down the loan ; 

The driver w'as a dashing spark. 

But seem’d a prentice to the wark ; 

He crack’d his whip, and look’d with 
pride 

Upon a lady at his side ; 

And Jehu like, with sjieed career’d, 
Unheedful of the course he steer’d. 

The horse was fiery, rough the way, 

(It was before Macadam’s dtxy,) 

Smack goes the whip, off springs the iiorf.e. 
Swift as a racer o’er the course : 

The driver now had lost command, 

A deep ditch yawn’d on ilka hand — 

Ha ! there it goes !— the gig has tumbled, 
And o’er the pair is fairly whumled, 

Like maukins in a poacher’s trap. 

Deep in the ditch is their mishap : 

Will bostons forward — comes in season. 
With brawmy arm unbars their prison ; 
•Tumps up, and takes a seat beside them, 
Quick to the town agrees to guide tliein. 
Arriv’d — the ploughman must not go. 
Until their gratitude they show . 

It charveed the man was Fortune’s Fac- 
tor — 

A Lottary Agent, or Contractor, 
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Tiic lucky Sicvwright of his day ; 

And now his debt resolv'd to pay : 
lie said, To you I owe my life, 

And, dearer still, a loving wife, 
liere, take this draught on Fortune's 
Bank, 

And should the jade return it blank, 
ril give a cheque she’ll not dishonour ; 
Her wheel’s at work— to morrow’s jiost 
May shew if you have won <ir lost.” 

random’s box, as jioets sing. 

Of human ills the fruitful spring, 

Was to mankind a plague and curse ; 
And such, alas ! prov’d FcJitune’s purse* 
Five thousand pounds in Willie’s lap 
She pour’d, for dool and sad mishap : 

W hen blind, iiae ferly though she bhinders : 
F or thousands had she gi’en him bunders. 
The jdoughman might have ta'cn a farm, 
Wi’ thrifty wife liv’d snug and warm ; 
But, waes my heart I the reckless hizzic 
Wi’ kindness clang him daft and dizzy ; 
Sjiange taiitnims wauken’d in hispow ; 
Within his breast the lileezing low 
Of many a wild and lawless passion, 

I'or Will MMs now a buck of fashion. 

The iiKulest maids of Gowrie’s plain 
Forgot, amidst that wanton train, 

Who sheen in silks and borrow’d charms. 
And (‘lasp their eullies in their arms: 

So ivy twines round ruin’d tow'crs, 

Aye lhri\ ing best when it devours. 

Frae llouer to flower, as bums the bee, 
So Willie l^owrie’s wai^critig e’e 
Glanced on the fair, but syren throng. 
Who lur’d his lug wi’ laugh and sang. 

He got blood-hunters for the course, 

And betted bunders on his Jiorsc ; 

Wi’ ^n and pointers scour’d the plain, 
And join’d the gay, tod-hunting train ; 
Din’d in Aiild Reekie, after gloamin’. 
Then cards, and dice, and wine, and wo- 
men, 

Knahled him to pass the night. 

And kcc]> it up till braid day-light ! 
Three winter’s winds had rudely hlawn, 
And*hib wild aits were nearly sawn ; 

I Ic wasna wearied of gallantin’ ; 

Rill, w'illawins! them cans were wantin’; 
His poutch w as loom, his health declin’d. 
And to a lonely couch contin’d. 

The ivounded deer lies in liis lair. 

Alone to ])ine in sad despair ; 

So Willie lay — nue friend came near him, 
Nac bunny lassie came to cheer him I 
Cards came, indeed — not biUeUdouXf 
They told of coats, \csts, hoots, and shoes; 
All ! vanish’d now his gowden dreams, 
As mist before the morning beams : 

Fach bloom of Pleasure wither’d— dead ! 
He turns him on a sleepless bed ; 

Or, if he sunk in slumbering dose, 

Wild visions scare his short rqpose ; 

For ruffians rude, wi’ demon smile. 

Are dragging him to “ durance vile 


With mind and bddy on the rack. 

In comes the surgeon — arrant quack ! 

He sees liis jmtient, wnrithing, pine. 

And recommends an anodyne. 

The hero’s fate approaches fast. 

He sends a shilling — ’li" his last — 

’J'o i>urchase death — to i!;aw ihc veil 
And close life’s frenzied, tragic tale. 

Syne rushes out, to seek that face 
Whose witching lur’d him to disgrace ; 
With beating heart, and whirling brain, 
He talks of love — calls in champaign ; 
I’ours the vile jxition in the cup— 

And smiling ghastly, drinks it up ! 

With frantic look, enfolds her venal 
charms. 

Smiles, swears, and laughs— and (lies 
w'ithin her arms. 

When Spunkic sat down, Hera- 
clitus, being the next in order to 
speak, shewed a modest reluctance to 
begin. However, be rose, and with 
an apology for the tameness of what 
be could say, compared with what 
they bad just beard, recited the fol- 
lowing story : 

From darkness, brought to Ma/-ing light. 
Where summersw'cets profusely hlcHiin ; 
From sunshine, plunged in da-posl night. 
Where all is dreary midnight gloom ; 
The sage inquirer, arduous, seeks to find 
Which opposite extreme would most af- 
feet the mind. 

Do Summer suns and fattening showers 
Destroy the buds of genial Spring ? 
No; chill fogs blight her fairest floueis. 
Which come in Kurus’ frosty wing. 

On halcyon seas, the bark expands her sail ; 
By Winter tempests toss’d, she founders 
in the gale. 

John M‘Intyre much w’calth pohscss’rl, 
His cloudless sun in sjAendour shone ; 
A Ixiautcous w'ife his lK>som hlesh'd, 

Love sat triumphant on his throne ; 

His sons gave promise of each manly 
grace, 

The mother’s beauty bloom’d in every 
daughter’s face. 

His mansion rose in rural pride, 

’Midst verdant lawms and gardens fair ; 
Gay green-woods w'av’d on every side, 
Arcadian summer blossom’d there ; 
The crystal btrcamlet murmur’d in the 
vale ; 

Harmonious every" grove— health breathed 
in every gale. 

To commerce bred, to swell his store, 

In curricle he drove to town— 

His ledger clos’d, and business o’^t. 
Again, to dine, whirl'd smartly down^ 
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Where u'elcomo ^ests, rich wines and 
beauty’s smile. 

Conspir'd to chase the hours, and every 
care beguile. 

On rosy pinions dipt in dew. 

The richest morning ever shed. 

His years flew b}'— -.his treasure grew, 

A nd Pleasure’s sofitest couch was spread ; 

His noon-tidc sun shone with resplendent 
beams ; 

But warmer, brighter skies, would spread 
in Fancy’s dreams. 

’Tis thus, through life, the aching breast 
For something uiicnjoy’d will pine ; 

Ambition now could break Ihs rest ; 

For he would in the Senate shine : 

He loath’d that hackney’d, vulgar phrase, 
Esquire : 

And yet might hear “ Sir John, and Lady 
MHntyVc !” 

From east, or west, auspicious gales 
Still waft Ills wealth on every breeze ; 

Unsated lust of wealth prevails. 

And interrupts his wonted case ; 

Scrip, consols, three-per-cents,, his mind 
em))loy8 ; 

He til inks of bliss to be, and visionary 
joys. 

Who has not seen, or heard, or read, 

Of storms that ravage Indian isles—- 

How they will desolation spread. 

Where Summer's sun-bright glory 
smiles ? 

In one short hour to swift destruction 
hurl’d. 

The richest sweets that bloom, to grace 
the western world. 

At morn, the broad oak, green and gay. 
Was seen the glory of the wood ; 

At niglit, its branches tom away, 

A blighted, leallesN trunk it stood ; 

Its green leaves scath'd and scatter’d in 
the blast. 

When o’er its lofty stem the forky light- 
ning pass’d. 

So, unforeseen, the sudden stroke 

On John’s high towering head that fell ; 

As liercely Fortune’s thunders broke, 

And bliglUed what he lov’d so ; 

And he who wallow’d in his wealth at 
morn, 

A bankruiit ere he slept, dejected and 
forlorn ; 

When rumour told the dreadful tale; 

His blood run cold, and |mrch’d his 
tongue ; 

The news confirm’d — his lip grew pale. 
His heart in writhing anguish WTung; 

Behind, was Folly— for ward,dark Despair; 
This dreadful stroke,” he said, 1 can- 
not— will not bear ! 


“ To live in poverty forlorn— 

My name forgotten or despis’d ; 

To meet the proud man’s glance of scorn, 
His joy too full to be disguis’d ! 

Or, still more dreadful — his condolence 
kind ; 

For still, when Pity comes. Contempt is 
close behind !” 

Hls pride, his joy, his hope, and trust. 
Had all been placed on bliss below ; 
Now, all w^ere crumbled in tlic dust, 

He rav’d in unavailing woe — 

And in his pride, to des]KTation driven. 
With impious oaths blasphem’d the Ma- 
jesty of Heaven. 

Against his life his hand was rais’d, 
Arrested by a friendly^ arm ; 

He on his Rllcn wildly gaz’d : 

But ah ! her presence could not charm ? 
Convulsive tremour shook his anguish’d 
frame ; 

Life’s nickeling spark seem’d weak, as 
taper’s dying ibinic. 

The withering stroke had scorch’d his 
heart, 

Its purple tide flow’d slow and chill ; 
Cold torpor prey’d on every part, 

With iK)wer to blight, but rK>t to kill ; 
Poor, imbecile, and helpless as a child. 
The ways of Heaven a blank, nor reve- 
renced nor revil’il. 

On wife and chili^ren weei)ing round, 

He cast a wild and wiUleriiig eye ; 

His tongue in lasting silence bound. 

He could but gaze, ajid sadly sigh ; 

In vain he tried to raise his nerveless 
arm. 

In vain the lip of love attempts his soul 
U) charm. 

Alike forgetting and forgot. 

With wither’d heart anti weary head. 
Scarce conscious of liis hapless lot, 

A breathing clod — a1i\c, though dead ! 
Adversity, from thee such evils flow.; 
Thine is the heaviest stroke, the bitterest 
cup of woe ! 

When Heraclitus had finislicd, Dr 
Tell rose up, and expressed his opi- 
nion as follows ; 

Mr PiiEBJ- N, 

For rightly discussing any spe- 
culative subject, it is necessary that 
both parties affix the same ineaning 
to fiTst or leading terms. Upon con- 
sulting our great Lexicographer, 
Johnson, for an explanation of the 
substantive Equanimity/" 1 find 
his definition to be, ** Evenness of 
mind, neither elated nor depressed."’ 
Now, in this sense, I suspect equa- 
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liiinity will seldom be found in any 
of the extremes under consideration ; 
tor much as some of the philoso- 
]>licrs of the present age have talked 
.iiul written about the perfectibility 
of man, I suspect that nineteen out 
of twenty would still so far disgrace 
that system, as to he elated in the 
otic case, and depressed in the other, 
lint I presume, that, by interpreting 
« juaniinitif as that decorum of inaii- 
lUT, and propriety of thinking and 
((.ting, best suited to the situation, 
\v(' shall come to the sense in which 
ii is to be understood, in the ques- 
tion before us. 

“ Now, as minds are differently 
<‘onstitutcd, the influence of cither 
l*rosj>erity or Adversity will greatly 
»I(‘pend on the. disposition and pre- 
iloiriinant ])assions, to which we may 
add, acquired habit. It would he 
t asy to find at a public school, or of- 
ti n in a piivjiie family, a couple of 
hoys, nearly coeval in age, and of si- 
milar situations in life, but whose 
natures are antipodes to each other. 
One must be jierpetually held in most 
rigid subjection, before he can be 
taught , or even prevented from doing 
raischief—tln? other must be sooth- 
ed, smiled upon, and caressed. In- 
dulge the first, and he becomes a mad* 
man, the wild horse of the desart, 
snorting and^ kicking his heels at 
liuman control. Chastise, or even 
threaten the second, and his feelings, 
fine, and tremblingly alive, although 
deeply wounded, become less suscep- 
tib’* ■ romiiiiie this severity, they 
are rendered callous, his heart indu- 
rated, and ins brain stupifled, till at 
last hr sinks into stupor and mental 
imbecility, dull and sluggish as the 
tame ass, that seems to have outlived 
his feelings. On sucli a pair, either 
1 Prosperity or Adversity must pro- 
duce very opposite effects ; both ex- 
tremes may be in general esteemed 
unfavourable to public and private 
virtue, and decidedly hostile tc^ equa- 
nimity of mind. That simple, but 
beautiful prayer of Agar’s, Give 
me neither poverty nor richer," ex- 
clusive of its divine origin, bears the 
stamp of wisdom, capable of chusing 
the path of life most conducive to the 
practice of tlie social virtues, and best 
suited for promoting the real, happi- 
ness of man. 

But as this may appear digressing. 


I come to the question, and, without 
hesitation, hazard the opinion, that 
it is most difficult to liear a sudden 
elevation from Poverty to Affluence 
with equanimity ; and for this, the 
following reasons may be adduced : 
Tliat Poverty is an evil, the most 
philosophic feci, and few attempt to 
deny ; and that ^realth is asU enu d 
as one of the blessings of life, is suf- 
ficiently proved, by the unreniittcd 
eagerness witli which it is pursued ; 
few ever attempting to despise it, till, 
like the fox with the grapes, they 
find it beyond their grasp. Now, 
Adversity being viewed as an evil, is 
in some degree an object of dread ; 
and whatever danger a man appre- 
hends as possible to fall in his way, 
he is in some measure prepared to 
encounter ; and the more prominent 
features become familiar, or, at least, 
less frightful, the longer they are 
contemplated. The prudent sailor, 
scudding before the summer breeze, 
still bears in mind that the hret /.e 
may become a gale, and the gab* 
grow into a tempest : the rich cara- 
van crossing the hurning sands, al- 
though they expect to escape the 
baleful simoom, arc always pnqiared 
to meet its withering blast. It may 
also be presumed, that the rich man 
has, if not a liberal educution, at 
least as much as to give him a relish 
for reading and improving hi. s mind ; 
the page of history presents to his 
view the fate of kings and enqiires ; 
perhaps his mind is expanded by 
philosophy, which teaches tlu' go- 
vernment of the passions, the fuga- 
cious nature of all sublunary enjoy- 
ments, and elevates his views be- 
yond the limits of this narrow- sphere. 

1 do not say this is always the case ; 
but if not common to the rich, then 
Wealth is still less valuable tliaii is 
generally imagined. Should Adver- 
sity become the lot of a character 
such as we have described, he will 
doubtless be depressed ; fur the 
strongest man must stoop beneath a 
heavy burden ; but so far from sink- 
ing under the load, he will bear it, 
if not with fortitude, at least with 
equanimity. It must here be obsi^rv- 
cd, that he is supposed as sufleriiig 
Adversity, which he could neither 
foresee nor prevent ; for if plunged 
in poverty, either by his own folly 
or guUt, there is a seerq^ poison 
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ivhicli oorrode/1^8 hearty perhaps in- 
evitably mur4ers his peace. Adver- 
sity, although an evil, is also preg- 
nant with good ; this is beautifully 
expressed by our immortal hard : 

‘ Sweet are the uses of Adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his licad.* 

Let us now consider the situation 
of a man, suddenly and unexpected- 
ly raised from Poverty, and its ne- 
cessary privations, to Affluence, and 
its usual concomitants. It has al- 
ready been admitted, that W^ealtli is 
esteemed a positive good ; hence it 
is an object of desire; but, in the 
case before us, although it might be 
wished for, it could not be expected ; 
and, therefore, no preparation could 
be made for a change, which Hope, 
delusive flatterer as she is, had not 
dared to promise ; besides, as riches 
arc supposed to confer happiness, 
man conceives himself at all times 
prepared for their reception. Now, 
it is’a fair supposition, that this child 
of poverty has been doomed to toil 
from his early years ; that his mind 
has never been informed, nor his 
ideas expanded by education ; that 
whatever his natural powers, they 
are only ore buried in the mine, and 
surrounded with dross. His know- 
ledge of the world and its vicissitudes 
confined to a narrow sphere, a stran- 
ger to his own heart, his actions be- 
ing the result of habit, rather than 
of fixed principles ; incapable of go- 
verning passions, of which he knows 
not the strength, because constant la- 
bour and chill penury” have pre- 
vented their indulgence ; in a word, 
such a character as may be found 
every day, in the lower class of life. 
Should this man\s long night of po- 
verty, whose gloom seemed impene- 
trable, suddenly and unexpectedly 
burst forth, in a blaze of meridian 
sunshine, what may be expected as 
the probable consequences ? This 
question has been answered by our 
forefathers, and handed down in a 
proverb, for the benefit of their pos- 
terity — 

‘ Set u beggar on horseback^ and he’ll 

ride to the devil !’ 

Elevated to a height which to him 
appeared inaccessible, and oit whose 
summit his fancy had placed the 


lace of felicity, no wonder that hih 
brains turn round. Man must liave 
either mental or sensual enjoyment ; 
but for the first, this new favourite 
of Fortune has no relish. Philoso- 
phy, science, history, or any other 
department of literature, can afford 
no enjoyment, of which liis mind is 
susceptible, 'llic indulgences of for- 
mer years are endeared to him by 
habit : a wager on the prowess of a 
favourite cock — a race liome from the 
summer fair, on a ncwly-purchascd 
pony — and spending a winter evening 
in the village aleliouse, his brain 
clouded with tobacco smoke and so- 
porific porter, or fired with stimula- 
ting whisky, all his mental powers 
abstracted in a game of llrag. 'fhesc' 
were his highest gratifications, and 
to such it is reasonable to infer lie 
will still have recourse ; with this 
difference, that his former bet ol‘ a 
gill will now be a handful of gold ; 
instead of country fairs, he attends 
all the races between Maidc'ii-kirk 
and John-of-Groats' ; rattles the dice, 
instead of shuffling greasy cards; 
and rectifies his whisky into port, or 
perhaps champaign. Conscious of 
his wealth, he Viecomes arrogant and 
overbearing ;iyet liis actions are ano^ 
malous and irregular, for being a 
hrid, acknowledged by no species, m 
exhibits very opposite qualities ; per- 
haps he approaches nearest ta the 
canine, and might be portrayed as a 
Cerberus, all his three heads dilu- 
ent ; a fawning spaniel to his 
riors, a snarling cur to his depend- 
ants, and a silly, impudent puppy 
among them whom he considers his 
equals. Endeavouring to cut a flgtire, 
he becomes the dupe of a Jockey 
on the race-course, and the jirey of 
a Blacklegs at the gaming-table. 
Should fortune or impudence lead 
him to mingle his plebeian blood 
among the patricians, to prevent con- 
tamination, they determine on his 
expulsion, the readiest mode of whicli 
is, by leading him into wild extra- 
vagancies, as the certain means of 
mini ng a purse- proud upst art. He 
seems to have matched his wealth 
and hk constitution against each 
other, and it is a moot case, whicli 
0# them will first founder in the race ; 
for nei/.her can ever reach the vision- 
ary goal which appears to his hewil- 
dim imagination. 
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But we have no occasion for sup- 
jiosini? cases on either side of the 
question; the effects of Prosperity 
and Adversity have been practically 
leinonstratcd in our own days ; not 
f. dy in the eyes of all Europe, but 
' , 'iUOiic extremity of the globe to 
^ other. Ill our own age, and 
within the short space of a few years, 
we have seen the man who seemed 
tlie football of Eortuiic, raised from 
obscurity to imperial dignity, and 
a plenitude of jiower approaching 
nearer to universal dominion than 
lias been the lot of any individual 
since the decline of the llotnan £in- 
])ire ; and we have seen the same 
man hurled from his towering throne, 
lingering for years a captive on an 
insulated rock in the Indian Ocean. 
W^hat a contrast ! Let us, for a mo- 
ment, reflect on the opposite charac- 
ters of the Enijieror and the Captive. 
11 is rise and fall are yet too recent 
for his character to he fairly appre- 
ciated ; the ]iartialitics of his friends 
and admirers arc still alive ; and the 
prejudices of those who hated, or 
feared him, are not yet forgotten ; 
and 1, altliougli unconscious of any 
bias, may not judge liim dispassion- 
ately* But 1 conceive^ that tiie most 
devoted of his admirers must admit 
that the Emperor was a fool ; while 
his most inveterate enemies must ac- 
knowledge that the Captive was a 
philosopher. Intoxicated with power, 
Uie Emperor’s life was the delicious 
dream of boundless ambition. In 
his frenzy, nothing appeared too dif- 
ficult for him to dare ; and he seem- 
ed to imagine that to attempt was to 
accomplish. He madly tried to sub- 
vert and suppress tlie intercourse of 
society and civilized life. He made 
and unniiule kings with greater ease 
than many a nobleman would feel in 
discharging a footman. Kingdoms 
were his play-things, and princes his 
vassals. He did not, like Nero, de- 
light in cruelly, or inflicting torture ; 
nor, like Caligula, lick the blood from 
his sword ; but the happiness or mi- 
sery of cities, states, or nations, he 
regarded as the dust in the balance, 
if they stood in the way of his insa- 
tiable ambition. Even Love, if ever 
that deity bad a place in Ilia iron 
.soul, was immolated at the shrine of 
his idol, and the amiable Josephine 
w'as sacriflccil on the altar of his san- 


^inary deity. If be did hot, 
the mad astronomer In Kaaselas, at- 
tempt to control the elements, he 
believed himself and his followers 
superior to their influence. IVas not 
this a maniac, “ with method in his 
madness Let us now look at the 
opposite pages of his eventful history. 
A coward would have committeil sui- 
cide, after the battle of W'^aterloo ; or, 
at any rate, before he had allowed 
himself to be landed at St. Helena ; 
and thus persuaded himself, and per- 
haps the world, that, by a Homan 
death, he had died as he lived — a 
hero. But it was only there, that, 
awaking from his delirious dream, he 
in some degree recovered his senses, 
and shewed himself alive to the bet- 
ter feelings and amenities of life. It 
may be urged, tliat his spleen was 
moved about trifles ; and that his 
sullen fits and peevish wranglings 
with Sir Hudson Low were much 
liker a i)ctted and spoiled child than 
a philosopher. But let it be kept in 
view, that human nature is never 
perfect. The lion in the toils can- 
not forget that he was once king of 
the forest, when all its inhabilants 
trembled before him ; nor can he 
help growling, and lashing with his 
tail, at the teazing wasps and other 
troublesome reptiles buzzing ubimt 
his eyes, with impertinent familiari- 
ty, irritating his blood, and disturb- 
ing his repose. 

1 have here considered human na- 
ture in both extremes, as without 
the powerful influence of religious 
principle and feeling; as theu', in 
their operation on the ini ml and 
heart, can counteract the setiuctions 
of pleasure, and snioalh ihe luost 
rugged path of life. 

I am aware that tlic most dreadful 
consequences, such as insanity and 
suicide, have been the result of sud- 
den and unforeseen Adversity; but in 
deciding upon a moral or physical 
question, we are not to frame nypo- 
tneses from particular cases, but 
from general observation ; and mine 
leads me to the conclusion, that al- 
though Pros;>erity may have caused 
fewer acts of suicide than Adversity, 
yet, if to disqualify a man from dis- 
charging the moral and social duties 
of life, with equanimity of mind, 
may be reckonetf death, then it may 
be said, ' Advefsity hath slain her 
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)if|| Prosperity her ten 

thousands/ 

< Next rose up Timon of Athens^ 
andj after a few preliminary ohserva- 
tions^ delivered the following tale : 

^uv5$r. 

' The heath that blossoms on some Al- 
pine height, 

Whose purple bells our sight and smell 
delight, 

Transplanted to the trim and rich (lartcrre. 
May for a season Hoiuish fresh and fair ; 
But while it seems in richer bloom to rise. 
In rank luxuriance sickens, rots, and dies : 
And healthful flocks, upon the mountains 
bred, 

If to the clover meadow rashly led. 
Would soon to surfeit full a hapless prey. 
And foul corruption sweep the race away : 
So they to labour doom’d, and homely fare, 
Strangers alike to luxury and care ; 
Should Fortune rashly, in some sportive 
hour. 

Prone o’er their heads descend in golden 
show’r, 

Would gormandize, not with calm tem- 
perance taste ; 

And, in their haste to live, her bounty 
waste. 

Near where the Redhead’s bold and 
rocky steep 

Frowns proud ^fiance o’er the foaming 
deep, 

Where sea-birds build and keep their 
ceaseless wail, 

Their clamours mingling with the wintry 
gale, 

Near by sjvcads Lunan’s smooth and 
sandy shore. 

There lived a simple pair, in days of yore. 
Whose hours in toil and i)eiiury were 

SJ)Cllt, 

And though not blest, they wore at least 
content. 

One wintry night, the rutlian winds 
blew high. 

Pale meteors glaring, shot along the sky ; 
Old ocean bellow’d with tremendous roar. 
And mountain billows lash’d the echoing 
shore ; 

Loud howl’d the storm— the hour W'as 
near midnight ; 

But not extinguish’d w'as their twinkling 
light : * 

A gentle tap came to their cottage door. 
They start — another, louder than before ; 
Humanity had still her dwelling there; 
The door’s unljarr’d, with cautious, pru- 
dent care ; 

A shiv’ring stranger on the threshold 
kneel’d, 

Who, fur a shelter, to their hearts ap- 
iical’d. 


He could not rise— they kindly lent him 
aid, 

And to the fire the helpless man convey’d ; 

From head to foot his form was drench’d 
in brine ; 

His broken accents sigh’d, Hard fate is 
mine ! 

A helpless w'andcrer from a distant shore. 

To seek that home which 1 shall see jio 
more !” 

Ilis pjilc lip quiver’d, and with pain op- 
press’d, 

His drooping head sunk fainting on his 
breast. 

A ship by tem^HiSts toss’d, by nuh* 
winds driven, 

Whose yawning sides resistless rocks liiul 
riven, 

In fragments floated on the rolling wave, 

And he alone escaped a watery giave : 

With fractur’d limb, by billows cast rai 
shore, 

The wTctched victim crawling sought 
their door ; 

For him the clean, though homely couch 
was spread, 

His^dripping raiment stripp’d, and bound 
his head ; 

A richer home more comfort might im- 
part, 

None could bestow' it wdth a kinder heart; 

The husband braves the storm, to reach 
Montrose, ' 

And find a surgeon, for this man of w oes ; 

Too late he c!*nies— exerts his skill in 
vain, 

Death is the doctor that must heal his 
pain ! 

The stranger felt his end approaching 
fast, 

And round the cot a wistful look he cast ; 

A weighty purse, with trembling liand he 
took. 

For every hmb in death’s strong tremors 
shook ; 

With grateful smile, half rais’d his flahtt- 
ing head. 

And to his kind protectors, fuU’ring, said, 

“ What man cun do, you have uiosi 
kindly done ; 

But Nature fails — 1 feel my glass is fun : 

Take this — and Jay iny dust in hallow'd 
ground ; 

The rest is yours; be it with hlesMiig . 
crown’d, 

For you to me have smooth’d the bed of 
death !” 

He press’d' their hands — and heav’d his 
parting breath. 

The pious rites to hiS remains were 

pud, 

And now their t^rcasure is again survey’d ; 

A goodly sum, in Plutus’ richest ore, 

Ai^ An&ew cries, Dear Rale, we’ll 
toil no more ! 
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Nu ditch I’ll dig— no longer you shall 
spin-. 

We will a pleasant, happier life, begin : 

Come, let me see— suppose we take a 
farm, 

We’ve wherewithal to live, both snug and 
warm. 

My ploughmen I, you will your daily 
mind ; 

We’ll cat and drink, and cast our cares 
behind ; 

W e’ll feed our mutton, and we’ll brew 
uur ale, 

And o’er it bless the stranger and the gale ! 

With horse both fat and sleek — a dapple 
brown. 

In boots and spurs 1*11 weekly trot to 
town ; 

And you behind me, Kal. , tocliurch shall 
ride 1” 

Behind you ! — no ; T*ll amble by your 
side : 

Hide double, Andrew ! — that would never 
do— 

1*11 have ni} pony, and side-saddle too ; 

A scarlet iii.intle, ribbons, gauze, and 
lacv. 

To suit iny rank, and fitting for my face; 

Our daughters, too, must learn to dress 
and dance; 

And who cim tell what’s in the womb of 
Chance !** 

Ah ! true indeed— Kate did not then fore- 
see 

The strange vicissitudef were soon to be. 

The farm is ta*cn, they leave their 
humble cot, 

And fix their home where strangers 
knew them not. 

Though Andrew once rose with the morn- 
ing sun, 

A different course the farmer now liegun ; 

Before his breakfast he was seldom out. 

At most to get the air, and look about ; 

But still as many hours were in his day ; 

For he was jolly, and his Catharine gay ; 

Ani^ tlicy the evening hours till late 
would pass 

With friends, hot suppers, and a social 
glass. 

Bach w'eek, in town the fanner staid till 
late. 

Came tipsy home, and smil’d, and kiss’d 
his Kate, 

Too ])roud, too lazy, and too fond of case. 

To make or sell her butter and her 
cheese : 

lie. too, still found pretence to ride and 
roam. 

Was tw'o days abs(^t, and the third at 
home. 

Their home the haunt of idlers, borough 
.'sparks, 

Bank -agents, merchants, lawytrs, writers’ 
derk.s ; 
vox.. XIII. 


WelUflimished table, ax^ the 
fair. 

For old and young still smil’d attmetion' 
there; 

All lov’d to eat and drink, some lov'd to 
toy. 

And some in courtship would their hours 
employ. 

Four years had pass’d— the stranger’s 
gold is fled ; 

Andrew’s in debt — his daughters still un- 
wed ; 

His lease, his corn, his cattle, all are sold. 

And from his diz/y height he’s headlong 
roll’d ; 

With paunch protuberant, and purple 
nose, 

He sits despondent, musing on his woes ; 

Or casts a melancholy glance at Kate, 

“ Fat, fair, and forty,” mourning o'er her 
fate. 

They move to town— set up a w'hisky 
shop, 

For dear to both the vivifying drop ; 

At first, they after sup]>cr took theii dim*. 

Then after dinner, still the hfihit grows ; 

Bach evening drunk, to Andrew gives de- 
light, 

Kate at all hours, or morning, noon, or 
night ! 

In haunts like theirs the worthless refuge 
find. 

Debauch the heart, and stultify the mliul ; 

The sottish husband and the sjicnitlhrifL 
wife 

Here poison find, that taints the springs 
of life ; 

Here debauchees, and swearing bullies 
came. 

And women steep’d in sin, and lust to 
shame ; 

I’ill nightly riot and obstrepornus din. 

Proclaim’d the house a sink of vice and 
sin ; 

So loud, so daring, had the nuisance 
grown, 

The wretched inmates wcrecxjiell’d from 

tOW'll. 

Where are the daughters, w'ho could dresa 
and dance. 

Sing, prattle, smile, and s|X)rt the side- 
long glance ? 

Of disappointed love, the cldest’s dead ; 

Her sister with a marching regiment fled. 

The w*and’ring parents haunt tlie vil- 
lage fair, 

111 dirt and rags, none seem more 
wretched there ; 

He with a slouch’d hat, torn and tatter’d 
coat, 

Bawls dying speeches, with Stentorian 
throat ; 

She with her scarlet mantle, thin and 
old, 

Toni, dingy cap, face impudently liold, 
Ss 
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Some doggerel ballad acrcatns, with hus« 
ky voice, 

And stuns the ear with ceaseless, s(juaU 
ling noise. 

When evening comes, the wretched 
pair arc seen 

To scold, swear, fight, and tumble on the 
greeny 

Beneath the covert of some oijen shed, 

Or tree, or shelt'ring hedge, now make 
their bed ; 

Dose through the night, at morning rise 
again, 

To drink, and brawl, till defith shall sna;> 
the chain. 

Such were the blessings of the stranger’s 
purse, 

And Fortune’s favours turned into a curses 

Democritus being now called on, 
rose, and said, that as they had heard, 
both in prose and verse, what won- 
derful metamorphoses gold and am- 
bition could perlbnn on the heart of 
Man, he would relate a simple tale, 
to shew that Woman, prudent and 
lovely as she was generally found, 
was not insensible to their fascina- 
tion. He then recited 

€it fUbti o( ^Uan. 

Ilka tale draws on aniihcr, 

I have anc conics pat enough ; 

Though I’m maistly in a swithcr, 

Wi* my rhymes sac rude an’ rcjugh. 

When I was a hafHin rallan, 

Shepherd at the Healhcr-ha’, 

O’er the green lived Lizzie Allan, 

The bonniest lassie thcreawa’. 

Lanely was her widow’d mithcr, 

Lizzie a’ her stoop an’ stay ; 

Trochled sair, they toil’d thegither. 
Working hard froc day to day. 

Seventeen summer suns light whirling, 
Lizzie’s blithsome face had seen ; 

Mony a heart for her was dirling-^ 

Love sat in her glancing ecu : 

She had cheeks like wild-ruse blossom, 
Saftly blushing on the brae ; 

Bright black e’e, wi’ sna’-white Ixisom, 
Feet as light os Highland rue. 

When she join’d the gloamin’ daffln, 

Wi’ the swankies on the green. 

Louder, heartier, was their laughin’. 
Brighter fire flash’d frae their e’en. 

John Gmham’s father howkit ditches, 

He himsel’ a ploughman lad ; 

Fortune had denied him riches, 

But his heart was never sad. 
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Stout an’ strapping was the callan, 

In his cleading tight an’ smart ; 

Lang he’d look’d at Lizzie Allan. 

Aft her smile had warm’d his lieart : 

Widow Allan was his aunty. 

He wad come for her to speer, 

Wi’ the mither crack fu’ canty, 

If the dochter’s smile was near. 

Ilka owk he came to sec her. 

Love ui>on his glowing cheek ; 

Came frae the kirk on Sunday wi’ her, 
Drcain’d about her through the week. 

Love wi* John had lang l)een bizzy, 
Wounded him wi’ cantraip cruft ; 

No\v he bent his bow at Lizzie, 

At her bosom aim’d a shaft ; 

In her breast he rais’d a glowing. 

She had never fell licfore ; 

Keen the maiden’s hcaii was loAiing, 
Wounded to the very core. 

Lads wha (leech’d an’ c.i’d her bonny. 
Now were thought »>f wi’ disdain ; 

Ilka night she dream’d of Johnny, 
Lung'd, by day, to dream again. 

John when he went out meii her. 
Thought the flowers mair fair an’ gay ; 

Thought the green birk’s fragrance sweeter ; 
Saftcr deem’d the mavis’ lay ; 

Lovelier were the clouds o(‘ gloamin’; 
Milder shone siller moon; 

Dews were fresher on the common ; 
Brighter a’ the starns aboon ! 

Half an hour w'i’ l.izzie Allan, 

Where the burnie wimpled by ; 

Or liehind her milhcr’s ballan, 

Lifted John aboon the sky. 

Sometimes wad the weary mitber 
To her couch of rest retire, 

An’ leave the happy pair thegither. 
Cuddling kindly by the fire. 

Love, like wine, mak’s some folks dizzy, 
A’ their fears now fled an* gone, 

Nane could blither lx.* than Lizzie ; 

Nane were half sac blest as John. 

Love was strong ; Imt filial duty 
Kept the nuptial knot untied. 

Fix’d the fond an’ Idushing beauty 
By ri dying mither’s side. 

Death, wha sometimes hovering, lingers. 
When his stroke would welcome be. 

Stretch’d his lean an* icy fingers 

Set the widow's spirit free. 

Have you seen the blooming flower. 
Bending on its slender spray ; 

Bright wi* dew-drops, frae the shower. 
Glistening in the sunny ray ? 
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Such the Diaidcn, drooping lowly, 
Dowing to the stern decree ; 

Wi* the tear of melancholy 
SafLly trembling in her c'e. 

Have you seen the woodbine twining 
Round the poplar in the storm ? 

Such was Lizzie, sad, reclining 
On her lover's manly form. 

Love an' sorrow baith contending. 

She would lean upon his breast ; 

Mingling sighs, their tear-drops blending, 
Baith were in their union blest. 

Slowly pass'd the days of mourning, 
Buith impatient of delay. 

Mutual love their Ik)soitis burning, 
Fondly fix the happy diiy 

Ah ! the freaks of fickle Fortune ! 

As her kiltie w'heci gangs round ; 

Wi* the bliss of mortals s^Kirting, 
Dealing niony a deadly wound ! 

Uncle Tam, wha never kent her. 

Left to Li/zie gowd an' gear ; 

Heiress now, by test'nieiit sent her; 
Thirty thousand 1-^less or iiiair. 

.Tilled by some giglet Jenny, 

Tam left haine in early life ; 

Learn* d abroad to turn the penny. 

Had nor friend, nor bairn, nor wife ; 

Doom'd himscl* to dark* starvation, 

Hogs his deeding, scraps his food ; 

Slighted ilka blood relation, 

Gowd alane his only good : 

Helpless, auld, an* sair fnrfairn. 

Laid by sickness to tlic wa*. 

Thought upon his sister’s iKiirn, 

And to Lizzie left it a*. 

Feckless, weak, is Imman nature, 

Sudden changes to sustain ; 

Lizzie ponder’d o’er her letter-— 

Read, on’ leugh, an' read again : 

Her poor head was fairly jumbled, 
CoAldnu settle in nor out ; 

On her bed she toss’d and tumbled. 
Thought the house ran round about ; 

Mus’d upon her muckle tocher, 

Thought of love an’ Johnny Graham $ 

Gowd wad get her richer olFer— 

Wed a ploughman !~fey for shame ! 

Keen the conflict in her bosom. 

Pride an’ Love contending sair ; > 

Love said, (’an you lightly lose him ? 
Part wi’ John to meet nae mair ?** 

Pride cried, Mind your rank and sta^ 
tion 

Baith kept striiggiing round her heiurt; 

Lang the maiden’s perturbatioii*— 

Fain to shine— yet laith to pait» 


Lizzie blush'd, an' laith Id sae himi 
Hafflins wish'd that he were dead ; 

Mus'd on plans for {Mirting wi* him, 
Twenty schemes pass’d through her 
hefid. ^ 

Giddy, fickle, faithless woman { 

Ye may come to rue your guile ; 

John came yont by in the gloamin*, 

Met her wi’ Love’s saflest smile; 

Fondly clasp'd the blushing maiden, 
Gazed u{H)n her alter’d face ; 

Lizzie seem’d wi’ sorrow laden, 

Shrunk, and shun'd his kind embrace ; 

Sadly sat, like anc dementit, 

Tears came streaming frac her e*e ; 

While their fate the lass lamented, 

Said, Dear cousin, hark to me. 

Baith deceiv’d by Love’s fond glamour, 
We’ve forgot how near our kin ; 

Now my conscience cries, wi’ clamour, 
Marriage w'od be deadly sin. 

“ Lang my heart’s been in a swithcr— 
I’ll respect you a’ my life ; 

Aye regard you as a brithcr— 

Never, never lie your wife !** 

Johnny reason’d— Liz unalter'd. 

Sent him hamc wi' heart forlorn ; 

Through the night he row’d an’ walter'd ; 
Heard the wondrous news the mom. 

Now the thing was clear as sunshine ; 
Pride soon cur’d the ploughman’s pain; 

A’ her qualms he felt were moonshine, 
Leugh, an’ ne’er went back again. 

Wad yc ken what happ’d to 1 dzzie, 

Now on Fortune’s wings afloat ? 

She, light-headed, luckless hizzic, 

Gat the wissle of her groat ! 

Up to London she gaed dashing. 

Proved her kin, an’ gat the clink ; 

Blaz’d among the belles of fashion. 

Ne’er took time to pause, or think. 

Shaw'd hcrscl’ in public places, 

Mingled in the giddy scene. 

Park an’ play-house, balls an’ races. 
Pleasure sparklin’ in her e'en. 

Liveried lacqui^s— splendid carriageb— 
Dashing beau, wi’ fleeching tongue. 

Lur’d the maiden's heart to marriage, 
Wi’ a bridegroom brisk an’ young. 

Now th^’re down to Scotland whirling 
He's the laird of Loverock-shaw, 

In a glen, *twixt Perth and Stirling, 

On their road lie|^ Heather-ha'. 

He had gain'd the gowden treasure, 

That alane for him had charina ; 

She had pass'd her ahort-liv’d pleasure, 
In a fortune-hunter's arms. 
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Lang an* dreigb the rosul before them, 
Waters roar wi* distant din ; 

Night flings her black mantle o'er them, 
Ere they reach the village inn : 

Supper o’er, the lady weary, 

Pillows soon her drowsy head ; 

Morning dreams an* visions eerie 
Wake her on a widow’d bed. 

Cheated, spulzied, by a villain, 

Lizzie’s left virithout a hamc — 

Basely left without a shilling— 

Left a ]irey to grief and shame. 


Loud the winter winds are howling. 
Leafless woods wave in the gale, 

Thick an’ dark the clouds are scowling. 
Keenly drives the rattling hail. 

Whn is she wi* naked bosom. 

Faded chock, an’ wasted form. 

Like the lily’s lovely blossom. 

Soil’d an’ broken by the storm ? 

Talking to herscl’ she mutters. 

Laughs, wi* wild unearthly glee. 

Wildly starts, an’ deep sighs utters, 

Big tears trickling frae her e’e 1 

That, alas ! is Tiizzie Allan, 

Anes the loveliest of the fair ! 

She has sought her roofless dwallin’, 
’Midst its ruins greeting sair. 

Night winds in her tresses whistle. 
Drifted sna’ drives round her head ; 

Brown leaves on her bosom rustle, — 
Lizzie’s troubled sjurit’s Hod I 

"lie pleadings being finished, the 
iigliinan, as Proses, now prcceed- 
0 sum up, not the cvielencc, but 


the verdict ; observing, that the sub- 
ject had been so fully discussed, it 
was almost unnecessary for him to 
say a single word. It had been de- 
cided by a great majority, that it 
was most difficult to bear sudden 
Prosperity with equanimity. This 
had been illustrated by several tales, 
which, if Hetitious, certainly bore a 
strong resemblance to natural and 
real life. In these, we had the rus- 
tic bachelor, the guileless, rural 
maiden, and the simple and happy 
married couple, all made the reci- 
pients of Fortune’s favours ; and mi- 
sery had unii^ormly been the result. 
But, above all, our attention had been 
directed to the career of a man, of 
wliom, more than any other who 
liad ever lived, it might be said, 

“ lie left that name, at which the world 
grew pale, 

To jMiinl a moral, or adorn a tale 

and, with the conclusions now drawn 
from the history of this extraordi- 
nary man, as well as the general te- 
nor of the arguments used by Dr' 
'fell, he most heartily coincided. 

Some other business was before 
the meeting ; but as this communi- 
cation is already of sufficient length, 
I conclude, and urn, 

Mr Editor, 

Your’s very respectfully, 

Martinos Scuiuj.rhtjs, See* 

Jf(irvm-Seariim~JIitll^ } 

Burgh of KUtlcpranlcio, | 


JIKMARKS ON THE LATE ACCOUNTS RECEIVED FROM TllL TOYAIS 
SETTLERS. 


There is, perhaps, nothing more 
remarkable in the history of mankind, 
than the avidity which they always 
evince for schemes of distant adven- 
ture. Is it, that, being discontented 
with the present, they eagerly fly to 
something new, and seek relief from 
the gloomy realities of life, in the 
more attractive regions of the imagi- 
nation.^ It is in the future alone 
that we find scope for the indulgence 
of our sanguine hopes ; and when we 
arc crossed by prmnt cares, we de- 
light to wander into scenes of exist- 
ence yet to come, enriched as they 
are, with all the brightest colours of 


the fancy. Here the mind ranges 
without control, uniil, chcatc^d at 
length with the pleasing illusion, we 
lose that sobriety which enables us 
to calculate between means and ends ; 
in our gloomy discontent with the 
present, and in our eagerness to rea- 
lize our waking dreams, wc overlook 
all tile obstciv ir which lie between 
us and our wishes ; wc embark in 
rash and visionary schemes, and are 
only wakened from our folly Viy the 
Start of disappointment ; tliiib rea- 
lizing the dog in the fable, who. 
grasping at the shadow in the water, 
only found that it was a shadow he 
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was pursuing, after he had lost the 
substance. It is under tlio Jndueiicc of 
these visions of the imagination that 
tlic merchant dreams of sudden 
wealth, and plunges into bankrupt- 
cy, — that the dabbler in the lot- 
tery, dazzled, in like manner, by the 
X’.20,0()0 prize, pursues his wretched 
speculations till he is ruined, — and 
that, in all conditions of life, we find 
men, tbeilupeof their sanguine hopes, 
rushing into inconsiderate schemes, 
and grossly miscalculating their chan- 
CCS of success. 

But if mankind «are apt to he mis- 
taken as to their prospects at home, 
where diey have every thing before 
them, and may examine and judge 
lor themselves, liow much more like- 
ly arc they to he deceived by schemes 
of settlement in distant countries, 
which they know only by report, and 
wJiich alfbnl ample scope for the co- 
louring of the imagination ! It is ac- 
cordingly in foreign and distant re- 
gions that scene of tliose delusions 
IS generally laid, and adventurers arc 
lured abroiul by the hopes held out 
of easily realizing sudden and great 
wealth. The fancy is thus inflam- 
ed by the aspect of adventure which 
the undertaking assumes ; and when 
this fails to captivate, itie lio[)e of for- 
tune, artfully set before them, is sure 
to succeed. The inexperienced and 
the unwary are thus ensnared — the 
hook is skilfully baited for their de- 
struction. 'J'hehopeof adventure, and 
the desire of wealth, are strong incite- 
ments to the young and unsuspicious; 
and the fine romantic dcscrijitions of 
the new country, whither it is pur- 
posed to emigrate, of its climate, its 
productions, its beautiful and luxu- 
riant aspect, its rivers, its woods, its 
extended meadows, help to complete 
the deception, and to overset the solier 
balance of tlic judgment. ''J'he emi- 
grant imuiediaicly enjoys in prospect 
this land of promise — he is impatient 
to reach this region of happiness and 
peace, and solaces his mind with the 
liope of fortune and independence. 
\niai but these foolish imaginations 
could have caused the success of so 
many wild and visionary schemes 
for colonizing distant and unknown 
lands ? Nothing could possibly be 
more wild than the chimera which 
prevailed all over Scotland, of effect- 
ing a settlement in the Isthmus of 


Darien, and of thence deriving im- 
mense wealth. And yet what a large 
capital was collected from {Scotland, 
poor as it then Avas, for prost^cu- 
ting this delusion ! 'fhe Mississippi 
scheme in France, and the South-Sea 
scheme in England, were of the same 
nature. 'The sufferers by those schemes 
were the dui>cs of their cupidity — 
they were deceived by the hope held 
out of immense and sudden wealth ; 
the contagion became general, and 
thousands were the victims of their 
avarice and their folly. I £- may he 
laid down as a general rule, that 
wealth caniKit be made suddenly ; 
there is no short cut to it ; the fair 
price must be paid for it, in a long 
course of laborious industry, exc<‘pt 
in some rare cases, where merchants 
sit down to the gaming-table of 
commerce, and have an extraordinary 
run of luck. Fortune may be gain- 
ed ill this lottery ; but the blanks fur 
out-nuiniHT the prizes, .and for one 
who climbs to fortune, thousands are 
plunged in ruin. Foreign and distant 
countries present no jiecuUar facili- 
ties for ac(|uiring wealth ; and for- 
tunes can only be aerjuired thi»re, aw 
they are here, by patient industry. 
Great and sudden wrealtli was no 
doubt acquired by many British ad- 
venturers in India: but ibis was 
not by commerce ; it w.as not by any 
fair exchange of one equivalent for 
another. They accjuiretl it by vio- 
lence, They took the produce of the 
country without giving any thing in 
return. This was the first use they 
made of their ]M)wer, to eiirith them- 
selves by the plunder of the country, 
and thus tliey certainly accumulati’d 
immense am! sudden wealth. But 
those halcyon d.iys arc over, and the 
same opportunities for making for- 
tunes no longer exist. W'hen ])ro- 
mises, therefore, of this iiaUirt* are 
made, we may b<‘ sure they are false, 
and in place of lulling asleep our 
caution, they ought to alarm us into 
double vigilance, as clearly proving 
that wc have to do with impostors, 
who can easily promise any thing, 
seeing they mean to perform no- 
thii^. 

Vve had thought that mankind, 
grown wise by experience, were per- 
fectly on their guard against those de- 
ceptions which had been played oil 
with such success on former ages, and 
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that, in the face of repeatetl wakings, 
they would not again beeome the un- 
intied vicCima of such absurd credu- 
lity* But the success which has 
attended Sir dregor Mapgregor’s 
scheme of a setth^ent at' Poyais, in 
the Bay of Honduras, convinces us 
that we are giving mankind credit 
for lUbre wisdom than they possess. 
To forward this most surprising 
scheme, offices have been opened in 
London and in other large cities, where 
adventurers are engaged, and where 
every information is professed to be 
given. Several vessels have sailed 
from Leith, crowded, wc understand, 
with adventurers for this wretched 
and desert spot ; and letters have 
lately been received from them, con- 
taining accounts such as were to be 
expected, of the utter failure of the 
whole scheme, and of the ruin of the 
wretched emigrants who were seduced 
into it, many of whom have perish- 
ed under the hardships they have en- 
countered, and all of whom have 
quitted the miserable country to 
which they were allured by the moat 
false and Jibsurd representations. 
The agents of Sir Gregor Maegregor, 
in place of hiding their heads on this 
complete exposure of tliVir absurd 
and pernicious schemes, or of being 
struck with remorse at having 
brought misery, and even death, on 
the victims of their delusions, at- 
tempted to contradict the trutli of the 
accounts contained in the letters of 
the emigrants; and several advertise- 
ments were published, with a view of 
still keeping up the hoax, and draw- 
ing other individuals into the same 
snare. But this trade of ffilsebooil 
and imposture is now at an end. A 
letter has been received, and publish- 
ed in all the newspapers, and signed 
by the magistracy of the British set- 
tlement at Honduras, confirming to 
the full all the deplorable accounts 
of the miseries endured by the settlers 
at Poyais. These official persons 
had been directed by his Migesty's 
Ministers to inquire into the i^tatc 
of Maegregor settlement, its si- 
tuation, its strength, and probable 
result ; they accusingly set .aail for 
the purpose, and found the first set- 
tlers a prey to every sort of misery, to 
famine, disease, and despair. They 
had no shelter to which they could 
ily from the burning sun, or the 


deluging rains. They complained 
that tlicy had been cruelly deceiv- 
ed by Maegregor's agents ; that, 
according to the information they 
had received, a settlement was al- 
ready formed; that they would be 
paid monthly wages ; and that they 
would find every comfort waiting 
them. What, then, was their surprise, 
when they were landed in the wil- 
derness, with no human habitation 
before them but three miserable huts 
inhabited by three or four Ameri- 
cans ! Here they were obliged, with 
axe in hand, to <dear away the thick 
forest, even for a scanty spot of bare 
ground to lie down on. The conse- 
quence may be easily calculated. 
When the settlers were visited by the 
British from Honduras, they were 
dying away fast, from famine, dis- 
ease, and tiic enervating t<eat of the 
climate. Scarcely (sayfj the letter) 
had wc effected a landing, when wc 
were surrounded by objects the most 
distressing ; a number of unfortu- 
nates crowded around us, pale, wan, 
and deplorable, scarcely able to stand, 
sinking under their own weight with 
disease ; mothers tottering under fa- 
tigue and want, will) their almost 
dying infants in their arms; most 
of those that’ were capable of move- 
ment flocked about us, greeting us 
with ecstatic pleasure, and implor- 
ing, for the sake of the Father of 
us all, to have mercy and charity 
upon them, and take them from 
the certain death that awaited them." 
Such, then, is the issue of this adven- 
ture ; and while wc must reprobate 
the unprincipled acts by which so 
many individuals have been ruined, 
we cannot sufficiently deplore, that, 
in an age when information of eveiy 
sort is so accessible, they shoulcf, 
without examination, have gone into 
so chimerical a project. The works 
which had been published to attract 
settlers to the new colony, give, as 
might be expected, a most exag- 
gerated account of this land of 
Poyais; of its mild and delightful 
climate, its prodigious fertility, and 
its aptitude for all varieties of ve- 
getable produce. We have a great 
distrust in all general descriptions. 
They majr be given of almost every 
country in the world, for there is 
scarcely any country of which some- 
thing pleasing may not be said. But 
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what, after all, do they amount to ? 
As to the climate, we want no ge- 
neral description of it. Give us 
merely a register of the weather, 
which, if it does not fill the ear, puts 
us, however, in i>o<!ses8ion of the facts 
which wc desire to know. And there 
is here no scope for deception, unless, 
to be sun;, direct falsehoods are ma- 
nufactured. With regard, again, to 
the scenery, we doubt not that it is 
beautiful and luxuriant ; but what 
them ? The new settlers arc not to 
live by gazing at the beauties of 
scenery. The question is. What is to 
he their condition in tlie new coun- 
try to which they emigrate ? In what 
respect is it fitted to minister to their 
comfort ? AVhat is to be their occu- 
(lations ? And how are they to turn 
their industry to account ? On these 
important points, it must be confess- 
-ed, that the writers in favour of the 
l*oyais settlement are sufficiently 
explicit. 'I’liey point out various 
branches of most profitable cultiva- 
tion to the atn iitioii of the settlers. 
They draw out upon paper many 
Hnc schemes for making a fortune ; 
hut they fail to shew^very clearly 
how these arc to be realized. The 
land of Poyais abounds all sorts of 
tropical ^r^uce, such as sugar, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, cacao, maize, &c. ; 
and in an account of the country by 
Captain Thomas Strangeways, aid- 
de-c^p to Sir Gregor Maegregor, 
we hfwe various calculations, pursued 
with all the affected accuracy of 
arithmetical detail, proving that tlic 
new settlers may gain from sugar a 
profit of 35 per cent. From J(>0 
acres employed in cotton, they would 
have a Qlear annual return of X*. 100. 
From the cultivation of indigo, they 
would gain, with a capital of X.*^58, 
an annual profit of £,99)i ; and as no 
difficulties arc anticipated tu the sud- 
den growth of this wonderful colony, 
the writer docs not think it worth 
while to inform us how the host of 
motley adventurers, collected from all 
parts of Scotland, are at once to be- 
come sugar cultivators. The whole 
scheme, indeed, bears the character 
of shameless imposition ; and wc are 
only suiqiriscd and grieved that it 
should have been so successful. It 
is scarcely possible to listen with 
gravity to the silly stories of the'mat 
^iilvantages and immenseprofitsmich 


are suddenly to flow in upon the 
new settlers. These pronpses are 
more like the mountebank flatten 
ries of some recruiting sergeant to a 
crowd of gaping rustics, than a sober 
statement of facts, such as ought to 
guide rational and thinking incii in 
their choice of some new course of 
life. They are entirely unworthy of 
further notice, as we apprehend that 
it would be impossible, by any warn- 
ing of ours, to put those on their 
guard who could be taken in by such 
bare faced deceptions. Wc shall, in 
the mean time, shortly consider tlie 
nature and consequences of emigra- 
tion, and to what points, in the coiii- 
pas.s of the civilized world, emigra- 
tion might with most advantage be 
directed. 

Emigration is a measure generally 
dictated by necessity. Few, wc arc 
)crsuadcd, would emigrate ironi the 
and which gave them hirtli, were 
they not impelled by some' urgi'iit 
cause. In this case, it becomes of 
importance to seek out an t'ligiblc 
settlement, and that country will Iw 
the most eligible which usembics 
most the country which the emi- 
grant has quitted. One of the great 
and necessary evils of emigration, is 
the change of habits which it neea- 
sions, the aukwardness and inex- 
perience of the emigrant in his new 
settlement, and the uncertainty of 
his pros|)ects. An emigrant from 
Britain, who is accustomed to a tem- 
perate climate, to a highly-eiviltzcd 
and refined community, and to the 
regular protection of law and go- 
vernment, would, of course, desire to 
remove to a country where he would 
have, as nearly as possible, all these 
advantages, l.t/, With rcs]»ect to 
climate, this is so essential to thcenii- , 
grant’s health, lli 't it may be reckon- 
ed the main article in tlu‘ catalogue 
of his comforts. A climate should 
be chosen, therefore, as nearly as pos- 
sible resembling that of his original 
country. At present, there are open 
to emigrants, the United States, the 
Canadas, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
this settlement of tlie Poyais. I n re- 
spect of climate, most parts of the 
United States arc objectionable, l>e- 
ing liable to great extremes of heat 
and cold.^ In the Nor l hern States, 
in Mauie, die thennonpeter in win- 
ter falls frequently several degrees 
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below zero; whileineurnTnerj inlow 
and confined situations more espe- 
cially^ the heat is intense, and is 
nearly equal to that on the Arabian 
coast, the thermometer rising to 100 
degrees. In Pensylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Massachusetts, great ex- 
tremes prevail, though the heat no 
doubt predominates. In the more 
Southern States, such as Virginia, 
the heat is intolerable to an inhabi- 
tant of Britain, and soon injures his 
health ; and in all the new-settled 
countries of the United States, bilious 
disorders make great ravages among 
the new settlers. 1 n the vicinity of 
rivers, these disorders more espe- 
cially prevail, owing to the pestilen- 
tial exhalations of their overflow- 
ing waters, from the intense action 
of the summer sun. (Georgia, and 
Louisiana, by the predominance of 
heat, are placed wholly without the 
sphere of the European emigrant. 
The climate of Canada is healthy, 
though the heat during summer is 
oppressive. But the chief objection 
to a settlement in this country, is the 
long and dreary winter, and the in- 
tensity of the cold, 'fhe climate of 
the British settlemenu of New Hol- 
land varies. In the Northern set- 
tlements heat predominates, and the 
summer is too hot for Buro])cans ; 
though we have not heard that the 
country is unhealthy. Jn the South- 
ern settlements, however, of Van 
Hieman's Land, the climate is much 
more temperate, being, on an average, 
10 degrees colder than at Sydney. 
And this is, of all others, the spot 
most congenial, in point of climate, 
to the European constitution. In 
winter, there is frost and snow, par- 
ticularly on the high grounds ; and 
in summer, though the colony is oc- 
casionally visited by hot blasts from 
the north, these do not lust, and the 
heat is, in general, quite tolerable for 
Europeans. With regard to Poyais, 
its productions indicate the heat of a 
tropical climate, and it has all the 
peculiar scourges of hot countries, 
it has its dry and its raining sea- 
sons ; and the heat and moisture, 
which are the ingredients of disease 
all over the world, are found here 
in perfection, together with all the 
plagues of stinging insects and odi- 
ous vermin, in countless variety. 
These are the inseparable evils of 


a hot climate, and are invariably 
found where sugar, coffee, indigo, 
dtc. are produced. To transport 
European settlers to any latitude 
within the tropics, is to expose them 
to disease and death. Even wher(^ 
the country is already settled, and 
where a ready shelter may be pro- 
cured from the interoperate heat, the 
the danger incident to so great n, 
change of climate is great ; but 
when the settlers land upon a desert 
shore, and are exposed, without shel- 
ter to the unmitigated effects of the cli- 
mate, their speetly destruction is al- 
most certain. The history of all new 
colonies, even where the climate was 
not iinfavourable, presents one con- 
tinued scene of suffering and calami- 
ty, under whicli the first settlers have 
frecpicntly perished, after having 
laid the foundation, by their labours, 
for the future progress of the colony. 
I'lie sacrifice of those who lead the 
van in this perilous enterprise, seems 
to be the necessary price of success. 
This was the case in the settlement 
of all the colonics of North America. 
That country, as is well known, was 
})copled by adventurers from Eng- 
land, driven by oppression from their 
country, an^ji who panted to epjoy 
in the desert that freedom of which 
they were deprived at home. Yet 
hardened as were those colonists a- 
gainst ordinary evils, many of them 
sunk under the hardships they en** 
countered. In some cases, the colo- 
nies were abandoned ; and it was only 
by a succession of fresh adventurers 
that a settlement was at length ef- 
fected. And how many years did 
these colonies languish between death 
and life, a faint spark scarcely glow- 
ing, which the slightest breath of 
opposition would have extinguished ! 
In short, the establishment of a new 
colony is an enterprise of great dif- 
ficulty and uncertainty ; and who 
would ehuse, without necessity, to 
encounter these difficulties ? in this 
case, what but the great* st ignorance, 
folly, and madness, could dictate the 
project of a settlement in the desert 
shores of America, and in a tropical 
climate, when there is abundaiui 
of new-settled countries, ami in a 
more congenial climate, ready to re- 
ceive the settlers, and to save them 
all tUe difficulties and fatigue of a 
new establishment ? This is to 
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uiK)n destructicMif to go out of the 
way in search of erils^ as if the emi- 
grant had not already ample scope 
for his resolution and patience, in 
the difficulties inseparable from the 
adventure. This, we may also re- 
mark, was the great error of all 
Lord Selkirk’s schemes. In place of 
allowing the emigrants to find for 
themselves some suitable abode in 
I'ouii tries already settled, he collect- 
ed them together in a body, and 
] dan ted them in the wilderness. 
Thus they were involved in useless 
difficulties, having to begin at the 
very elements of civilized life, in- 
stead of being taken to communities 
already established, with every re- 
quisite for social happiness, and in- 
corporated with them. To this cir- 
cumstance, the colony which Lord 
Selkirk planted in the interior of 
North America ftdl a sacrifice. It 
hecame a jn-ey to violence, the settlers 
having hcen attacked and ruined by 
the servants of some of the fur com- 
panies ; whicli catastrophe never 
would have happened, if it had been 
placed within the verge of law and 
order, ’fhe fate of Lord Selkirk’s 
colony well illustratesf the folly of 
all schemes for establishing settle- 
ments in the desert, ift indeed any 
illustration were necessary to shew 
the folly of needlessly parting with 
aU the advantages of civilized life, 
with all its predous institutions for 
the protection of life and property. 

Another great disadvantage felt 
by the emigrant is, that he is trans- 
ported from a highly-civilized and 
refined community, to one in a more 
rude and unformed state ; and he 
feels this in the same way as if he 
were fbreed to quit a commodious 
and well-contrived house, with all 
modern elegancies and refinements, 
for some rude and ill-contrived ha- 
bitation, ill which shelter was the 
chief object, and this, perhaps, but 
imperfectly attained. We who live 
in a civilized community are so fa- 
miliar with all its conveniences, that 
we are apt to overlook that vast com- 
bination of effort which is necessary, 
not only to ])roclucL* all that we see, 
but to distribute it so conveniently, 
that every man can supply his wants, 
at a moment’s warning, out of the 
common stock. Civilized sodety is 
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chine, of which all the parts 
monize so nicely, that notbkig jolv, 
or is out of place. Not only is tha 
labour of the community most skil- 
fully and ingeniously directed, but 
its produce is distributed with such 
perfect order through all its set- 
tled channels, that every thing is al- 
ways to be found in its right place. 
No one district of the country is 
ever encumbered with more of the 
produce of its own labour than it 
requires. It can always he exchan- 
ged for something else which is more 
in request, and money will purchase 
every thing. But in a new eoiiiniu- 
nity, awkward wants will he; often 
felt: there is, no doubt, a supera- 
bundance of provisions ; hut there is 
a want of every thing else, more 
especially of certain sorts of labour 
and manufactures. Al'hat, in an im- 
proved society, we are accustomed 
to consider indispensable for com- 
fort, ^uch as domestic service, can- 
not here be procured on any terms ; 
and many ordinary implements of 
daily use, which, in a manufactu- 
ring country, are to be seen every 
where, cannot here be got by itiere- 
ly paying the price for them ; it 
requires, in addition, much trouble 
and delay to procure them. We 
need not pursue, in detail, all the 
domestic and daily grievances which 
arise from this source ; they will be 
readily comprehended after a iiio- 
inent’s refiection, and may shew at 
once, that, in place of wandering out 
of our way into the wilderness for u 
settlement, the emigrant’s best chance 
for comfort and happiness is to be 
found in civilized communities ; and 
in the most civilized which he can 
chusc, he will have many privations 
to suffer. In the back woods of Ame- 
rica, or in the Canadas, the habits 
and manners of the people will, we 
have no doubt, appear sufficient- 
ly coarse and revolting to an emi- 
grant from the polished commuiiities 
of Europe. The want of domestic 
service must spread a cast of vulga- 
rity over the whole system of life. 
From this fact we may fairly deduce 
many of its odious consenueneeH. 
What sort of characters can tnose be, 
whose whole time is occupied in the 
performance of menial services? In- 
tellectual pursuits, or elegant accom- 
plishments, must here be out of the 
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qiiestion. Thc «0 k no opportunity 
tor the mere ornaments of life. The 
whole time is occupied in the more 
necesBary duties of domestic comfort ; 
and until what is necessary is pro- 
cured, it is vain to think of what is 
ornamental. To those, therefore, 
who have left the social ease and 
elegance of European society, this 
continual and degrading drudgery 
must be irksome in the extreme ; and 
it certainly tends to debase tlie liabits, 
and to fill the country with a mere 
horde of coarse boors and their do- 
mestic slaves. This, we say, is the 
natural tendency of such a state of 
manners. 1 1 m ay, no doubt, be strong- 
ly counteracted by previous habits, 
and other powerful moral causes ; 
but still a considerable degree of 
coarseness seems to be the necessary 
consequence of this want of domestic 
service, which reduces all to a sort of 
ruile equality, and banishes that soft- 
ness and respect, and that general 
polish of manners, which arises from 
the distinction of ranks. All are 
here on the same level, — there is not 
one above another, — there are no 
shining models of fashion and ele- 
gance for the general imitation, — 
there is no pattern to look up to, — 
there is, therefore, no emulation ; 
but every one lies contentedly down 
in the dirt of his own native vul- 
garity, and there wallows, until he 
IS roused to a greater nicety and po- 
lish by the rajiid progress of society 
around him. In removing from their 
own country, therefore, Europeans 
can only avoid these inconveniences 
by chusing a state of society as near- 
ly similar as possible to that which 
they have left ; and there cannot be 
a greater delusion, than to fix them- 
selves in the wilderness, and thus, 
without any necessity, go through all 
the toil and drudgery of a new set- 
tlement, in place of taking advantage 
of the labours of others^ and start- 


ing from the same point with them 
in the race of improvement. 

One most material point, also, to 
be considered, in the choice of a new 
settlement, is the state of law and 
government. To leave these inesti- 
mable blessings, and be exposed tu 
lawless violence, would be an act ui 
great folly. There can be no comfort 
or happiness where there is no pro- 
tection ; and to ascertain, therefore, 
whether any government exists to 
protect the peaceable and well-dis- 
posed, and, secondly, what is the cha- 
racter of that government, is of the 
last importance. Among a body of 
new settlers, collected in the wilder- 
ness, there can be no stable govern- 
ment; and on the least difference, 
violence, and at length bloodshed 
and anarchy, naturally spring uj» 
among them. Even where a power 
exists sufficiently strong to keep the 
>cacc, what security has the new co- 
ony against its violi*nce ? 'J'he au- 
thority must be despotic, and it may 
either afford protection, or it may be 
the instrument of violent wrong. 
The history of the liritish colonies 
in New Holland affords many ex- 
amples of this perversion of the su- 
prcnic i>owcr to the oppression of 
individuals, r Now that the aettle- 
ments have increased, and have be- 
gun to attract the attention of par- 
liament, those abuses will no doubt 
be corrected ; and in a little time, a 
free constitution will be granted to 
those colonics, after the model of t)ie 
parent state In Canada, complete 
protection is afforded to the settlers ; 
and in the United States, the consti- 
tution is excellent, and the protec- 
tion perfect. There they become the 
citizens of a free state, and ‘partici- 
pate in all political privileges. It is 
quite impossible, in that land of li- 
l^rty, that the meanest person can 
be oppressed. To counterbalance 
this advantage, there is the climate. 


* One great grievance to which the settlers in Van Diemen's Land arc liable, is the 
danger ot* attacks from the Bush'^Bangers, os they are called. 'I'hcse arc runaway 
convicts, who wander about the woods, stealing, plundering, and conimitting violence. 
Such is the abundance of game, that, these wretches find an easy subsistence ; and us 
they herd together in bands, they frequeritly make an attac k on the defenceless settlers, 
whom they may rob and murder at th^ pleasure. These robbers are vigilantly 
pursued by parties of troops ; but such is the vast extent of the woods, and so ex[jert 
have they l)ecome in eluding pursuit, thl^ itis not easy to find out tbeir b.nunts. 
Others of the transported conviieta aiC, besidk^ daily following their example, .so that 
it is difficult to find out an hnmediata and sffiMtpal Remedy for this evil. The gradual 
progress and improvement df the colony wllb ^qdpttbt, in time, prove its sure defence- 
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which is certainly unfavourable to and he contrives to make his readers 
Kiiropcan constitutions. The great contented with his descriptions. In 
lieat of summer occasions disease, our estimate of life and manners, wo 
more especially in the alluvial sands are more influenced hy the slate of 
ill the vicinity of the rivers, which our mind and feelings than we arc 
are the most fertile. Mr Birkbeck, at first apt to imagine. AVhen we 
in his excellent work, gives full in- are discontented and unhappy, wc 
formation as to the state of this back find fault with every thing ; and, on 
country of the United States. But the other hand, a tranquil state of 
tJioiigh he is an eloquent writer, and the mind and spirits difluses a charm 
though he by no means deals in di- over all external objects. Such is 
rcct mis-statements, yet we are con- the case with Mr Birkbeck. J^ot>k- 
vinced his work is calculated to make ing at every thing through the chcov- 
.111 erroneous impression. Mr Birk- fill medium of his own feelings, 
beck, it must be recollected, is a de- his descriptions naturally produce a 
tonnined emigrant, and he may be pleasing impression on the mind, 
regarded as in some measure the and excite the desire to realize what 
aclvocate of the cause. His work is only exists in description. 
a powerful pleading in favour of It may be, in conclusion, observed, 
emigration, ami is well calculated to that those who remove from om* 
strengthen the illusion, so pleasing country to another, when they do 
to the imagination, of finding, on the not exercise the necessary caution 
banks of the Ohio, and in the bosom and prudence, have, in many cast s, 
of the wilderness, a refuge in the involved themselves in hopeless mi- 
quict pursuits of moral industry, sery. It cannot be too Vlcri incul- 
i'roin the toils and corruption of ar- cated, that emigration docs not mean 
tificial life, 'fo those who are strug- a shifting from one country to aiio* 
gliiig with perhaps only the ordinary ther in a fit of gloomy discontent, 
difiiculties of the world, nothing is It is not to be undertaken in that 
more captivating tlian these regions spirit of rashness and desperation 
of distant happiness, uAder which the which excludes all regard to consc' 
mind, released from present exertion, quences, and which, provided the 
feasts on the luxuriods banquet of present evil be withdrawn, corn- 
imaginary joy, and runs riot into a pounds for any degree of future suf- 
tbousand scenes of fancied enjoy- fering. In this case it is sure to 
ment, every one more pleasing than lead to misery ,* and the crowds of 
another. That the work of Mr Birk- unfortunate and starving creature s 
beck is calculated to strengthen these who have removed from Britain, and 
impressions, which mingle, perhaps have been in the most desii lute cun- 
unknown to ourselves, in all our dition within the United States and 
schemes of life, and derange our in Canada, furnish a deplorable ill un- 
fair estimate of the result, we have tration of the truth of what we now 
little doubt ; not that it contains any state. As in every oUier important 
direct misrepresentations — far from step of human life, therefore, so, in 
it. All the main facts which he this, the most dispassiona/c^ and so- 
Btates arc unquestionably true ; and her estimate of consequences must 
the disadvantages of tlie scheme are be made ; without which, in place 
also stated, though they are not of improving our condition, we may 
ilwelt upon, and make no figure in render it tenfold worse, and involve 
the general picture. On the whole, outselves in evils from which we can 
Mr Birkbeck is contented himself, new escape. 

Co ms ftoo&te|gp»4Srboo« 

Ah ! that my heart were pure as thee ! 

As ftee from blemish and from stain ; 

Or that eadl 'imot that's there could be 

As easily wiped pff again i 
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I pass'd the door of an old gloomy 
tower 

That stfxid within the city ; ’tw«'is a pile 
Whose tenants never had been known to 
smile. 

Or jest, or gambol, since the fatal hour 
That doom'd them there. It bore the 
murks of time — 

Grey moss and stones corroded : wind 
and showers 

Had batter’d it for years ; and the damp 
slime 

That dripp'd within its vaults, fell on the 
stones 

With a sad, cheerless echo, that did chime 
Music uncouth. *Twas call’d the House 
of roans— 

Of agony— of dreary nights — of woes 
The sepulchre of those who liv'd and 
those 

Who died wi^iin it, for their untouch'd 
bones 

Lay where the spirit left them ! 'Twas a 
place 

Whose name w'as terrible to children's 
cars. 

Filling their hearts with panics and wild 
fears, * 

When nurses pointed to its Gothic spire, 
Or told its history with a serious face 
To the pale listeners round a winter fire. 
Men {Kiss'd it aye in silence ; and some 
tears 

Were droj^p’d at times from sympathetic 
eyes, ’ 

(An ollering from those hearts that feel 
iio shame, 

Save for the cruelties that stain nian's 
name) ; 

And often, loo, low groans and length- 
cn’d sighs 

Were sent in answer to the piteous cries 
IlciU'd from within ; for, 'twas the dun- 
geon scene 

Gf liniTian misery in its utmost stretch, — 
Torment — which had an end— but kept 
cacli wretch 

Into a doleful death of years, between 
This world and that. And he who held 
the key 

Was icar'd and luitcd like the place he 
kept ; 

A man who lov’d no one, and w'hom none 
Io\ ’d ; 

Whose stony heart by nothing could be 
mov'd ; 

By Nature and his office form'd to be 
A monster, down whose cheek few tears 
hiid crept— 

Yet all hw tears already had been wept ! 


I look'd between the rusty bars tliat 
cross'd 

The day-light of a cell ; and on the 
ground. 

By a rude iron girdle closely l)ounrl, 

Sate one in deep despair. He had been 
toss'd 

In one of those rough storms of fate that 
hurl’d 

Him and his hopes to slavery anil de- 
spair — 

Stripp’d him of life's blest means, and 
left him bare 

Of W'hat our being feeds on : yet his ghost 
Had found no opening to the other world. 
He, like some statue deep entomb’d and 
liiil 

Beneath the fragments of the earthquake's 
wrath, 

Or buried under the hot lava’s path, 

Or in some huge Egyptian Pyramid 
To dark oblivion dedicated, stood 
Defjriv’d of action, save the sullen mood 
In which his fate had moulded him, and 
bid 

His features on despair and liorror brood. 
A bundle of stale straw com|>{)s’d his bed; 
His pillow w'astf stone, whereon his head 
Bi'clin’d at night to conjure up old dreams. 
And visions ol^ the times by-gone : his 
shape 

Was all uncouth, o’ergrown with bristly 
hair, 

And grim wdth agony ; most like an ape. 
Or sullen wolf, squatting within his lair. 
He stood all motionless, save when his eye 
Bowl’d in the dim obscurity, its gleams. 
Brighter in darkness, caught the western 
sky 

With tears that none could analyze. Of 
grief— 

Of pain — of madness, did they come,— 
and why ? 

Because the sun beam’d only in relief 
Of his wall’d blindness once within a-day ; 
It came — and it w*is gone — cre he might 
say 

'Tw^as there : f(»r, to the slojiing verge of 
heaven 

The setting glory of the day had sunk, 
Whereat the vespcr-lxdl of cloister’d 
monk 

Toll'd Bom the l»clfry, and the rays of 
even 

Were darting 'twixt the mountains and 
the clouds 

Their horizontal streams of liquid gold, 
’Bidding adieu to thoughtless, busy crowds 
That car'd not such bright beaut v to be- 
hold ; 
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And, at this time, it met the pris*ntt*s eye 
From that sole portion of heaven's azure 
sky 

That fate had left unveil'd; but then 
’twas yet 

Sunrise without its freshness, and the 
noon 

Without its brilliancy and fervent calm. 
And even-tide without the zephyr's balm; 
A moment summ'd them up, and day 
w'as set — 

Set till the orb had rounded it, and met. 
Next day, his watchful gaze, that, like the 
moon, 

borrow'd and greedily devour’d the light : 
By tins means he made up his days of 
night. 

I’hc furniture of this most wretched ]ilacc 
Was but a stool and bucket! some louse 
straw', 

Strew’d by the niggard fingers of the law^. 
Which tlie j>oor wight liad hi »eli’d with- 
in a s|)aee 

To make his couch, w’as given^to raise 
his head, 

To mock the pangs of sickness and dis- 
ease, 

With that which would th’ instinctive 
herd <iis|)lcasc. 

Yet it w as all he had for chair and bed, 
The stool w'iis all his table, where his bread 
Was broken— ate with 4ears, and sighs, 
and groans,— a 

And water all its sauce. With these he fed 
A heart which wdsh’d to die within the 
stones 

That cramp’d its liberty. But he was 
doom’d 

To know what ’tw'as to live, and what 
to die, 

In Agony unutterable : why ? 

] know not : for the blood iniglit be con- 
sum’d. 

Most charitably, by the headsman’s axe. 
From such a wTctch ; but there ore 
wheels and racks 

For mind as well as body, and mankind 
Delight ti> triumph o'er their fellow’s 
groans ; 

Aye — bill they have an end : the joints 
and bones, 

*rhe heurt-strings and I he feelings, may 
be strain'd 

To breaking, but the acme must be 
gain’d, 

And life and victory one conclusion find. 
Oh, h»>rnblc ! to be cwip’d up for ever— • 
For ever, while this mortal flosh is ours. 
In the damp doleful holds of darksome 
bow’rs, 

Where no one save the headsman can 
dissever 

The body’s durance ! and ti/ liear the 
chains 


Upon your fellow-prisoner, tiirough the 
wall, 

Clank ! and to hear him taken through 
the hail. 

And to the gate, on whose sharp bars the 
stains 

Of human blood are clotted with the rust ! 
To hear the beadsman’s pray'r— tlie 
wretch's sigh— 

The crow d's low murmur— and the toll- 
ing bell— 

The .signal f.ill — the axe — the scream — 
the cry !— 

Oh, mercy on the upright and the just ! 
To hear tliese horrors such as those w ho 
dwell 

In this black dungeon here, i.s su He ring 
death, 

With all its torments, while they breathe 
life's breath. 

The wretch 1 speak of liad been born to 
share 

The wide extremes of life. He knew 
the joys. 

The luxuries, the vanities, the toys, 

That dazzle and delight ; when haggard 
care 

Is drow’n'd within Ih’ intoxicaiing eu]> 
That cheats men of themselves, to drink 
it up 

Was not his part ; for, wdiile bis glad- 
den’d lip 

Indulg'd in the sweet draught, 'iwas 
downw'ards dash'd, 

And in its stead tverc given the w retch 
to sip 

The w'ormw'ood and the gall ! All joys 
w'cre cpiash'd ; 

Hove, liberty, and hope were gone ! They 
set, 

E’en like the sun in winter, when the 
clouds 

Arc gathering fitst, like dense and murky 
shrouds 

That veil the living glory of the star*. ; 
And when the north-east bursis hi.s icy 
bars. 

And pours his tempests, though 'hs twi- 
light yet. 

Such was his life: a morn of golden 
smile.s. 

Though short; a noon that quickly htir- 
;ried past, 

An afternoon that caught him in his 
‘ guiles, 

(So men defin’d his principles,) and fast 
As is the traveller in the lonely path, 
O’ertaken by the storm in all its w rath, 
.So was he beaten by man’s ruHlan blast— 
Accumulating storms ! No friends had he 
To soothe his misery ! No parent's sigh 
Heav’d for his sake ! No lover’s gentle eye 
Shed tears for him— nor was there one 
to dry 
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The tears he shed himself ! llis agony 

Was all his own ! The vermin came 
around 

From every cranny of his gloomy cell, 

SjX)rted iKsforc him, for they knew him 
well, 

And munch’d his crust that lay upon the 
ground. 

And he would laugh to see the hungry 
herds 

Tearing the crumbs asunder, while their 
beards 

Play’d ill quick motion with their greedy 
maws; 

Yes, he would laugh, as ’twere in mere 
despite 

Of his own suiTcrings.— not from the de- 
light 

Which aught on earth could give him ; 
for a ])ause 

Came o’er his humour suddenly ; the vein 


Forsook its merry pulse, and licat again 

Ih all its w'ontcd sullenness. Despair, 

With its loud dreadful utterings, seiz’d 
the wTCtch ; 

He gnash’d his teeth, and the wild rowU 
ing glare 

That liv’d within his eye, mcan’d dismal 
words ; 

He stamp'd and scream’d, and then a 
sigh did fetch. 

As if his breath had ebb’d, and the tough 
chords 

That bound his heart had crack’d ; and 
down he fell 

Upon the flinty floor, without a groan . 

Would he hud died! and then all had 
been well. 

I know not, for my heart w^as not of stone, 

Therefore I wept for him, and turn’d iny 
face 

In horror from that foul and dismal place. 


IMFROVJSMISNT OF SCOTCH JUDICATORIES 

No. I. 


It is our intention to make some 
remarks on the Courts of Law of this 
country, and, in our critical capacity, 
to take cognizance of the Report, and 
Bill, and Pamphlet, whose titles wc 
have noted below. The subject is not 
a little interesting at this time, as the 
Parliamentary Commission referred 
to in the Bill is now sitting in this 
city, to devise modes of amendment 
of our Courts, and the procedure in 
them. It is too extensive a topic, 
however, for a single article. It must, 
therefore, be treated of in two ; and 
we shall begin it here, and conclude 
it in a subsequent Number. 

Few occupations are more curious 
than comparing the laws of different 
countries ; and those which most di- 
rectly present tlieraselves to our no- 
tice, are the laws of the two nations 
which compose our own island. Our 
neighbours of England are justly 


proud of their own ; and they are 
so tenacious of them, as generally to 
reject change — Noluni Ic^cs Anfrlia' 
inufare. Whether they are wise 
in this respect, we shall not stop to 
inquire ; but there are many points 
in which we hqmbly prefer our own 
la wa^o theirs. Their e ai ivi i n a i. c ode 
is almost as si.nguinary as Draco's 
was ; there being in it an immense 
number of delinquencies, some of 
them very trivial ones, which are 
jniJiishable with death — an evil which 
would make the country to stream 
with blood, were not the barbarous 
enactments generally disarmed of 
their stings, by the humanity and 
good sense of cnlighteued Juries, at 
the cxpcncc, sometimes, of even their 
own consciences, by denying ver- 
dicts under them, or modifying tlie 
supposed value of stolen articles f. 
Our law is by no means so cruel. 


* RciiorL of a Select Committee on the Appellate .liirisdirtiun of the House of 
Lords; Act for Emiiowering Commissioners to be apjiuintcd by his Majesty to In- 
quire into the Forms of Process in the Courts of Law in Scolland, and the (’oursc 
of Appeals from the Court of Session to the House of Lords ; and Letter to the llight. 
Honourable Robert Peel on the Courts of Law of Scotland. Constable & Co. Kdin- 
burgh, and Longman & Co. Londoa 1833. 

-f According to the English law8| atealing in a shop to the value of five shillings, 
ond stealing in a dwelling-house to tbd value of are punishable with death ; but 
those laws arc nearly inefficient in the case ^ petty iheRs, as Juries will not find guilty 
under the indictments for them. When the proof is too clear to acquit, they find the 
articles stolen of value under the legal amount. Sir Samuel Romilly collects some 
curious instances of this, and particularly mentions one, where they found forty-three 
dozen pairs of stockings were w'orth no more than tlyee shillings and tenjicnee, and 
that a £.10 Bank of England note was worth only thirty-nine shillings .— Romilhjs 
Speeches, 
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With us, men are tried capitally only Now, this excellent regulation has 
for crimes deserving death ; and Ju- been shedding its benign iiiHuence 
rymen are almost never under the over these Northern regions for these 
necessity of mitigating the severity 135 years; but all along, until of 
of it by resorting to untruths. There late, among our more civilized Suuth- 
is besides this further humane regu« ern neighbours, it was in the power 
lation with us, that the persons tried, of an irritated creditor to detain his 
however poor, have uniformly the wretched debtor in jail all tlie daya of 
assistance of counsel ; the court tak- his natural life, if it was his own su- 
ing care to appoint them, to act preme will to do so, however inno- 
without fee or reward, in all cases cent that debtor may have been, and 
where the panels (or accused persons) whatever certainty may have existed 
are not themselves able to bear the that his misfortunes had arisen from 
expence. In England, there is no evils which flesh was heir to, and 
such provision. over which neither foresight, nor pru- 

So much with regard to crimes and dence, nor good conduct, could have 
their punishments. Let us now turn had any control, 
to our CIVIL code; and there we It would be too technical, were we 
shall find many reasons to prefer the to endeavour to shew how much more 
{Scottish Laws. simple our general system of land 

In England, a merchant may is than that of England ; and 

possess large landed estates, and yet we shall avoid it here, as we write, 
his commercial creditors may suffcT not merely for lawyers, hut far the 
ruin from him, without being en- reading public in general : but all of 
titled to attach them. Again, if the these can easily understand the grt'at 
yierson is laid hold of by a creditor, advantage of our /w/>/icm’on/.v,wlnch 
the property is safe from him ; and enable every landholder, though en- 
inany a man of pleasure spends his cumbered with debt, to retain his 
days in prison, setting his creditors title-deeds in his own repositories ; 
at defiance, and bringing there, and and he has along with them a crr/i- 
sqiiandering in pforfligate luxury, ^fied search of those registi'Ts, where- 
ihosc very monies which ought to by the eye of an experienced inun of 
save their families, p^haps, from the business can at once see to wbai bnr- 
greatest indigence. dens his estate is already 8ul>)i‘cted» 

Now, we arc thankful in having a what credit he is still entitled to on 
set of laws where no such absurdity it, and how far a money-holder may 
and injustice prevail. fTM us, every or may not be safe in giving him fur- 
mans estate and r/fecis must he ap* ther loans on the head of it. 
plied to jHiy his debts ; and though Except in two counties in Kng- 
we may stink any debtor almost to land, (which thence are called Ke- 
death by means of our far-famed gistcr counties,'*) there are no siu-h 
JO wtf/or rtf wrw*, we are still entitled records, nor any such valnuble <li‘- 
also to possess his property, attach- vice. There an unfortunate borrower 
ing his lands by adjudication, and on mortgage parts with his writings ; 
Ills itioveables by the salutary opera- and though they seem, by their ear- 
lions of arrestment and poinding. pet-like magnitude, to ilefy being 
But there is one regulation in mislaid, they are still subject to •all 
which we can no longer boast of any the evils of accidental fire in private 
superiority over our English friends ; houses. Our important writings are, 
and all the merit we claim is, having on the other hand, snugly, hut safe- 
set them the example of it. We al- ly deposited under the strong tire- 
lude to the privilege of the cessio proof arches of our Register Office ; 
honornm. By it, a virtuous man and esefr/ic^j, or office-copies, serve all 
immured in jail for the sin of being the purposes of ordinary list*, w bile 
unfortunate, is justly restored to li- the principals are always forthcoin- 
berty, on giving up to his creditors ing on a few minutes' warning, wheii- 
all that be has in the world ; and ever it becomes necessary to resort to 
what can they get more of him ? them. Verbum sat sapienti : Why 


* Aiiglictt, and nastiness of a prison, the propelling cause wlici ehy a Seoleh- 

man is forre<l to pay his debts. Erskinc's Institutes, B» L '/'it. 2. § 14. 
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may not the English imitate us in 
this, as tliey have done in our cessio 
bonorum ? In their country^ an 
estate in a register county is more 
valuable than in other places^ on ac* 
count of the greater facility of mort- 
gaging it; and ivhy may not all 
1^ made register counties? Some 
such improvement was intended du- 
ring the Usurpation ; but on the Re- 
storation^ it was thought of no more ; 
and matters have continued 
as they were. 

We shall conclude our parallel of 
tile laws of the two countries with a 
subject which, in its nature, is of 
very wide extent, but for which we 
can spare but a few words. We al- 
lude to the legal state of, and provi- 
sion for, oiur Nationat. Church. 
We have, on the one hand, no ex- 
orbitant, overgrown Livings, with in- 
cumbents who pray little, and preach 
less— ^Jruffes conswmere nati* On the 
other hand, wliile we have no parson 
TruHibers, there is no instance^ since 
the days even of John Knox, of any 
of our Established Clergy ever ha- 
ving played the fiddle for money at 
penny -weddings, or any other place 
of public dancing. No tithc-proc- 
tors disturb the peace of our villa- 
ges ; and no farmer, the father of a 
ten-child family, has ever among us 
(as in the ludicrous English print) 
been seen holding out to his Minister 
his tenth bairn in the one hand, and 
his tenth, or tithe iiftle sow in the 
other, and exclaiming, No child, 
no pig !" meaning, with great jus- 
tice, that if the reverend gentleman 
took from him tlic possession of the 
one, he should also relieve him of the 
burden of the other. Our vatuaiions 
have put an end to the obstructions 
which tithes once made with us, 
and in England still make, to agri- 
cidtural improvements ; and the mo- 
dification of stipends^ with the provi- 
sion for settling with clergymen ac- 
cording to rates of prices (called the 
Eiars) struck annually, prevent the 
evil of what is called drawn-tiend, 
where the clergyman actually him- 
self takes the corn on the field, which 
is the source of so much distress and 
trouble elsewhere. There is, more- 
over, a tine equality among the 
members of our Church, which is 
complete as to rank, and now nearly 
so as to means of living. All our 


Clergy have the education, and, in 
general, the manners of gentlemen, 
which enable them to be respected 
guests at the first tables in the 
country, while their own moderate 
situations, in point of worldly cir- 
cumstances, render them easily ac- 
cessible, even to the humblest of the 
people, to whom they are the source 
of afiectionate consolation and gooil 
advice, in all their distresses. 

We make no apology for this con- 
trast of our laws with those of Eng- 
land, on these important matters; 
and happy should we he, could wc 
continue the comparison as favoura- 
bly for our own country of Scotland, 
in what we haves till to say with re- 
gard to our JuniCATORiKS, and tlie 
means of administering those laws in 
them ; but this we cannot do. 

To our own countrymen it may 
be unnecessary to say mucli of their 
own Courts, as all of them know 
them pretty well ; many of them, too, 
have been litigants in them, and 
may therefore justly exclaim, with 
JEneas, when he detailed to his 
“ Queen Dido” the horrors of tlic 
sack of Troy, 

I 

Quoique ipse miscrriina vidi 

Et quorum uiugtia f iii. 

But onr readers south of the Tweed 
may feel some interest in being in- 
formed about them ; and those of 
envious habits, of ivhom, probably, 
there are also a few, may even feel a 
Roche Ihncaldish pleasure in learning 
bow much worse is our situation 
than their own as to this matter. 

Long ago, a review was every- 
where, like most of the English ones 
still, merely a few notes on a book 
coiij]> 08 ed by some dozing body over 
his toddy, or cui> of tea. It was in 
our own country, as far as we re- 
member, that reviews first became 
essays, trac'^.ig subjects to their 
sources ; air I ilioagh we are but oc- 
casional reviewers, we find we are 
at this moment actually cssoviu^. 
In our account of practical works, 
however, we must restrain the pro- 
pensity but we must be indulged 
liere in a short trip into the old tier- 
inan forests, for it is a jaunt as fa- 
sliionable among antiquarians,[aB that 
to Paris is now-a-days among cits of 
all descriptions ; and in taking it, we 
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trust we shall not be wandering' from for another^ called the Daiti) Covncit, 
our subject. which James V. superseth^d in 

Although, according to Caesar and by the institution of the C'ourt wliich 
Tacitus*, among the inhabitants of exists at this day, styled tlie Coi.- 
those forests the palria potestas was i.ege of Justicl ; and that C'ourt 
strong, yet, out of the family cirde was formed exactly ofivr thf vuM 
there was not a little freedom ; and if the Parliament of Paris^ the prin- 
though the petty princes call^ to- cipal French Court of Law. In cri- 
gethcr the Communities, yet it was minal matters, the earlirst Judge 
those Communities themselves who, ivith us was the Jnstichir. lie w'as 
like the Comitia of ancient Rome, superseded by the C'ourt of .histiri- 
settled not only the great affairs of ary in 1587 ; and it was afterwards 
State, but the less-important ones of moulded into its present slinpe in the 
individuals, by witnessing their wills, reign of C^liarlcs 1 1 . But we are not 
and deciding their differences. The aware that, in that appointment of 
Saxons were that portion of the Gcr- the Criminal C'ourt, llic Scots took 
man tribes who, in the scramble for their model any similar iiistitu- 
consequent on the downfal of the tion in France, though they had iini- 
Homan Empire, laid hold of Eng- tated a forum of that country in the 
land. Hume confirms this view of appointment of a Judicatory for de- 
what may be called the early judi- elding civil cases, 
dal proceedings, by telling us, that. We Scots were never over-run by 
among them, as- German nations, the mountains aixl 

sembled of a sudden, were wont to fastnesses of our country saving us 
decide a cause from one debate, or both from them and their opprc'.s- 
rather altercation, of the parties.” sions; but, in advancing society, ue 
This was what may be styled the imitated our neighbours ; and auti- 
nascent state of the courts of modem quarians shew how closely we fol- 
Europe, and out of it arose the Trial lowed the English in many of the 
iiY Jury. 'J'he origin of that curious laws which those tribes hail iiniwri- 
and valuable institution has been the cd among them. In this way, )tro- 
source of dispute among grave men. bably, at an ancient period, Trial hf 
Some trace it sagely teffiegner. King Juri/ migrated nortnward, and uo- 
uf Denmark, llume tells us, almost thing is more certain, than that it i x- 
as wisely, that it was invented by isted in Scotland at a very early day. 
Alfred ; and Blackstone and Hallaxn Crimes, when properly inquired into 
have other theories ; but the matter at all, were investigated by Juries; 
is truly of easy solution, when we and these were used anciently also 
thus observe, that all trials were an- in civil suits, for almost every inatti r 
ciently popular, and that Juries were of civil right was tried by wliat are 
in fact, at first, no other than select termed Brief and Inquest, the trrin 
committees of those more numerous denoting the writ issuing from 

judges, resorted to to save trouble to the Chancery directing the trial ; and 
the whole, and to whom, as their name the word inquest signifying the Jurif 
denotes, were administered oaths of by whom it was to be made, 
fidelity to their important duties. Wc are now enabled distinctly to 

We have not room to follow out see how it happened, that though Jury 
this inquiry minutely, but we may Trial continued among us, in the in- 
remark, that those countries wherein vestigation of crimes, it was given u[) 
the Governments became absolute, in that of civil rights, except in a 
would be less apt to use such com- very few instances. The Government 
inittees than those who retained free- of France had early become arbitrary, 
dom. The principal of the latter was and of course all the institutions of 
l^higland, and accordingly it has ever freedom would be soon departed from 
been the chief seat of Jury Trial. there. The close connection then 

In Scotland, our most ancient rc- subsisting between Scotland and that 
gular Supreme Court in civil matters country, led our ancestors, in this 
was the iSV^jrron instituted by James 1. instance, to imitate .rather it than 
ill 1425. It was changed in 1503, England ; and as Jury Trial did 

• CfTsar de Bell. G dl. JJh, 6. § 19, et 7'ariti, t dr Mot, Gcr. c. 19. 
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not exist in the ParliaincTit of Paris, 
so it made no part of oiir rivif pro- 
cedure, which was formed after it. 
The French institution not having 
been imitated in the formation of 
our Criminal Court, trial by Jury 
(though not subsisting at all, at the 
time, in France) remained with us, 
in our J,usiiciari/ Coni't, according 
to our own more ancient usages. 

Besides the (College of Justice for 
civil causes, and tlie Court of Justi- 
ciary for tile trial of crimes, which 
are both styled Supreme Courts, wc 
have a third of the same description, 
namely the ExciiKuriiR, for trying 
questions of Revenue. As now con- 
stituted, it took its rise in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and proceeds on trial 
by Jury. 

Our iNFEJiioit Courts are, 1, The 
Sherifl* Courts — 2, The Commissary 
Courts — 3, The Admiralty Courts — 
4, Courts of the Magistrates of Royal 
Burghs — 5, Baron Courts : and, 6, 
Small Debt Courts. 

In England, the office of Sheriff, 
in the several counties, is for little 
other use than pageantry. lie is eligi- 
ble yearly, and he exhibits gilded 
coaches and led horses, has trumpets 
blowing, and sets all the boys a 
huz/aing. With us, on the other 
hand, the Sheriff is alw^uys a sapient 
and learned person, notalw'aj^s “with 
good capon lined,'* but ever “ full of 
wise' saws and modern instances." 
ill short, he is a judge of the land, 
named for life, for decision of civil 
cases wliich do not regard land rights ; 
and while he can lay any poor sinner 
in limbo for delict, he can, for pay- 
ment of debts, “ /<.'77c<', arresl, ap~ 
comprl, poind, and distrain, 
the hail floods and f^enr/* of every 
man within his jurisdiction. But, 
says the Antiquarian, Quomodo fit : 
how happens it that he is so dider- 
ent a being in the two different 
countries ? Had we time to answer 
liim aright, wc should, much to his 
edidcatioii, go into the question at 
length ; but although we might, in 
doing 80 , please him, we would fa- 
tigue our general readers, for whom 
we have more regard. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say, that it wdll be remember- 
C'Kthat although the equality import- 
ed from the Cennan wastes very iia- 
tursilly came to prevail among the 
English, where Tlengist, and Horsa, 
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and other like patriots, brought it — 
there was no such thing among ouj 
bold Caledonians, wdio were true t(' 
their chiefs, and treated these !Sass<'- 
naohs and tlieir regulations with tin 
utmost contempt. 

A Highliind lad my love W'fts born. 

The Lawlatul In-jex he held in scorn ; 
lint he still was fuitliful to his clan, 

IVIy gallant, braw, John Highlandnian." 

] n this our country the chieftaim 
"wcTc the Judges from generation t<» 
generation : the right of pil and /aal- 
loins was their privilege, even accord- 
ing to their charters : and such men 
and manners will easily account foi 
the existence of our heritable juris- 
dictions. That those were situations, 
not only of duties, but even of greai 
gain, is clear, from the wjcll-known 
facts, that, at the Union, they were 
actually reserved to the families as 
properties; that they were afterwards 
bought up by Government ; and tb.it 
the Court of Session awarded to those 
holding them no less tlian XM .!/(),()(>(> 
as the value of them. Tlte li^adiiig 
statute for regulating such matters, 
is the well-kpown 20 George IJ., 
enacted soon after the Rebellion in 
1745. liigllQaiid lairds, as Craig 
remarked, had been too miuh given 
to club-law to be good Judges. 
Through that act, tlierefori*, they 
w^ere superseded by our ])r( sent She 
rifJs»l)vpiUe, who must be regular yVd 
vocates of at. least three years stand- 
ing: and that they may eoniinm 
still at the feel of Gamalie l, and im- 
bibe the most recent law, jmn* ami 
fresh from the fuuntain-luad, tbe\ 
are permitted to continue to prac- 
tise in Edinburgh, appointing, at 
the expence of Government, Slieiitl- 
Substitutes in their districts, 'i'ln sc 
are generjilly sagacious old practi- 
tioners of the law, who aflbrd to llic 
gentleinen who in .ay be invested with 
the robes of office, not a little sei- 
vice and comfort, by their betti'r 
knowledge of writs, and warrants, 
and hirings, and hypothecs, and all 
the other bothers of conn ivy affairs, 
ivhich, (notwithstanding their thn t 
years’ noviciate,) are often more teas- 
ing to youthful Judges at tin ir first 
taking the chair of Justice, than tjic 
Aristotelian Logic would he ; and 
have technicalities less known U* 
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ti)cni, tlian (he kitilcst woi’da of the 
uliolo first ])Ook of TIoiner, however 
little they may know of that divine 
I'anL 

VV^'e wore, of old, the most priest- 
iiddcn race on the face of the earth ; 
and oni* Comiuissat'i^ Courts for decid- 
ing on marriages and calumnies, is the 
n iTiaitis of it ; that Court having dis- 
tinctly flowed from the power of the 
Ihshops. Our AdmiraUjj Court for 
maritime affairs is a creature of yes- 
terday, and, among others of such an- 
cient descent, should scarcedy shew 
its face ; its ancientest patent being 
of no earlier date tlian 1609. The 
jurisdictions of the Ma^risirates of 
was conferred by the Sove- 
reigns at tih'ir several erections, and 
are too wide a subject to be meddled 
willi here. Baron Courts are now 
shorn of their heams, for they can 
decree for no more than forty shil- 
lings, and cannot punish beyond put- 
ing in the stocks for three hours. 

hast of all are the Swall-Dchi 
Courtsy w hich exist in every quarter, 
'fhe institution ow’es its origin to the 
sagacity and good sense of one of our 
Judges, the late Lord Swinton. Their 
decisions are final, causes to the 
amount of £.6 Sterling, and they are 
productive of the grjiitest good, by 
enabling poor people* to make good 
their little e lainis almost without ex- 
pciiee ; for no lawyers of any kind are 
admitted to ))racti,se there. It is a 
<;omrnon jirovcrb, “ that he who is 
his own advocate, has a bad counsel 


but this Court has shewn the fallacy 
of the maxim, rrosers, who thiiiK 
that all true eloquence expired with 
Dcmoi^thcncs or ('laio, would find 
tliese orators heat to pieces there 
by a porter or a fish-wite. Tlicrc 
is, besides, an admirable ra]Uility 
of decision in these (\mi*ls ; and 
though country justices may some- 
times be what is vulgarly eallt‘d nir- 
kle^handcd, they are, withal, tllieii nt 
and through-going ; and they imitate 
closely the more dignified anejt ut 
Court mentioned, as we have re- 
marked. by Mr Ilumc ; for they de- 
cide, as it did, on a single “ nZ/er- 
cation,'* 

Here wc close our present article. 
In a subsequent one, wc shall consi- 
der particularly the procedure in our 
Jaw-suits, iiiid introduce our kind 
reader into our C'ourts. Wc trust, 
however, he will not he ap[»alled 
should he find that the follow'ing 
lilies of the Toet are but too true a 
description of them : 

Ah ! Sir, if you but only «i\v 
I'he turmoils of the Scottish I .aw ; 
Petitions^ anitwcrSy repUesy d ft plus. 

And tripUesy toOy ami hmt^ </mf(ltttpVirA\ 
And charter, saelue, caption. h(»riiii'{j: ; 
And heard such UixoUnfi: in tlie mornniH'. 
As suimds in (Jourt wiule .luil^os Ml, 

For PandaBmoniuin only fit ; 

You’d wonder not llu; gentle 

Should lift her wjngs and Ily r n i noi sr. 

Lest in it she .should sutler evil, 

For things like 1 hose would .u .-in- the — 
devil ! 


1 r smack to London thou woukVst wish to go, 

Then, gentle reader, go not in a Smack, 

Ilecaiise accoinmudation’s but so-so. 

And if the wdiuFs not fair, she can but tack : 

And if (as sometimes does) it comes to blow. 

Long sickness makes thee wish that thou wert back 
So, taking all things into view, I deem 
Thy best and wisest plan's to go by Steam. 

Four guineas and a-half the cabin fare ; 

And when thy parting friends sigh oMi farewell, 
'fhe wish is granted. Seated on thy chair, 

VFhen sounds the breakfast or the dinner-bell, 
With roasted, boiled, and baked, I know not where 
'J'hou could'st fare better, save in an hotel 
Hut men of moderate incomes it don't suit 
To pay maids, waiters, and somewhat to boot 
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Her library has standard works — with those 
^)f Campbell, Byron, Scott — the mighty three ; 

Upon its shelves, the authors that repose 
Of rank more varied thjin her inmates be ; 

Fast by the Scottish novels show their nose — 

In native raff, of vulgar pedigree — 

Sir Andrew Wylie and bis brethren — rife 
With all that’s low in language and in life. 

But I am wandering widely from my theme ; 

Digression is a growing fault, I find — 

So to the point again. I sing of steam ; 

Our bark glides swiftly with or without wind : 

( >n the calm sea, while other vessels seem 
Like sleeping turtles, lingering far behind. 

She rushes onwards with unslackcncd speed. 

And passengers who will not sleep, must read. 

Her mighty engine- wheels, with splash and splutter, 

And power of hundred horses, churn the ocean ; 

(’Tis pity that such churning makes no butter ;) 

On, on, she sweeps, with vibratory motion, 

Afiich faster than a pleasure-boat or cutter ; 

And yet, for all her speed, I have a notion 
She would not walk the waters” in high gales 
So well as vessels fitted with good sails. 

Hark to the summons, Dinner's on the table !” 

Hark to the cluttering of the knives and forks — 

The rising uproar of the ocean Babel ; 

The only silent one is he that works. 

Shutting his mouth as fast as he is able ; ' 

While ever and anon, the starting corks ^ 

FirM in your face by furious ginger-beer. 

Cause sudden starts of momentary fear! 

But hapless he, the wight, whose lot is cast 
Before a mighty round of corned-beef, 

He, luckless wretch, must help himself the last, 

His time of eating, too, be very brief. 

And half the dishes from the board be past, 

Bre general taste yet eated, gives relief : 

Warn'd by his fate, choose thou position where 
Potatoes only claim thy humbler care. 

Another scene succeeds : a sudden qualm 

Comes o'er each bosom, with the rising squall ; 
tSca-sickness comes, for which tliere is no balm. 

Not even the Balm of Gilead, curing all 
Our other ills — alike, in storm or calm. 

It baffles human aid, and you may call 
For ought that medecinc has art and part in, 

You’ll hnd 'tis all my eye and Betty Martin, 

Then Beauty’s head declines ; her pensive eye 
Looks sadly o'er the dark and heaving billow , 

And through her tresses, as the rude winds sigh. 

She leans above the wave like drooping willow ; 

“ And dull were he that heedless pass’d her by,” 

Nor handed her a chair, and brought a pillow * 

Tis strange, a meal prevented from digesting. 

Should make a woman look so interesting * 
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She *;ccins so helpless, ami so innocent, 

Still as a lake beneath the summer even ; 

A hriglit and beautiful emhodyniciit, 

Of calm and peace, and all we dream of Heaven ; 

A si^ht to shake an anchorite or saint, 

'Oainst Beauty's smiles successful who have striven . 

A pretty woman, like a sight of wonder. 

Makes men turn up their eyes like ducks in thunder. 

"rho bark is at Blackwall ; and so adieu ! 

My song and subject cease together there. 

Oh ! wonder-working steam, what thou may’st do. 

Where is the Propliet Spirit to declare ? 

By thee wc make broad-cloth — ^hatch chickens, too ; 

^V'e roam the seas — we yet may traverse air ; 

Nay, do not laugh, if I should fondly dream, 

M'e yet may manufacture poems by steam ! 


A VISIT TO Till. rOOK-HOUSE. 


HAvjxt. .Trrived at — — ^ we 
procured an order from the proper 
authorities, and Kliza went with 
MIC to visit the Poor- House ^ or, as it 
is here very properly called, the 
Woi'k-Honsc, This is a large, wcll- 
huilt, and stately edifice, containing 
more than one thousand two hundred 
paupers, consisting of men, women, 
and cliiidr(*n. of all sizes, and of 
all ages, i'roin the muling, pucking 
infant in the nurse's arms, to the 
whining school-boy, and so on to the 
hoary head of almost extreme longe- 
vity, — for one of the females, ourguidc 
informed us, was at that time more 
than one hundred and ten years of 
age. After having made our remarks 
on the neatness of the place, and 
wondered how the rooms could be 
kept so very clean, and so entirely 
free from all offensive smells, we 
had leisure to make remarks on the 
inmates, at least on such as accident 
threw in our way, as well as the 
work-shops, of which there are great 
numbers. Our first visit was to the 
pill-manufactory, where we found 
cliildren, not more than eight years 
of age, very busily employed in fa- 
bricating these useful articles, so ne- 
cessary in female attire. To such as 
have not observed the process, it is 
astonishing to perceive the celerity 
with which these little fasteners are 
hurried through the different stages, 
or with what rapidity they are cut 
into proper lengths, headed, pointed, 
and finished. 

The weaving-rooms next attracted 
our attention. Here we found num- 


bers of boys and girls, old women 
and men, as busy as so many hee.s, 
engaged in weaving cotton, each 
having a certain number of yards to 
weave every day, according to his or 
her capacity for tliis kind of labour. 
Observing a little boy at work, about 
nine years old, with a sickly look, 
but an interesting countenance, 1 in- 
quired if he was fond of his presi^iit 
employment } “ No, Sir,'’ said tlu* 
child, because, till of late, I havi‘ 
not l^n accustomed to work, aiul 
my task is more than 1 am able to 
perform ; 1 should so like to read, too, 
if 1 had but leisure ; besidi s, L have 
been all night in a dark dungeon be- 
low, because I had not flnibhed my 
task of three yards, the last evening 
at eight o'clock. I was not allowed 
any supper, and was so sick with fast- 
ing, and crying all night, that 1 could 
not eat any breakfast this morning ; 
and I am afraid 1 shall be put in a- 
gain, for to-day I have only finished 
two yards, and it is now, 1 siiftpoM', 
nearly four o'clock. 1 wish,” haul hi; 
weeping, 1 wisli I was dead ; but 
do not tell my mother, if you chance 
to meet with her, for it will inaki; 
her so miserable, because she loves 
her poor Charles, and I love her dear- 
ly ! and it will only grieve Imt, you 
know, and I hope she has not heard 
of my cruel punishment.” We pro- 
mised him that we would not dis- 
tress his mother with such a rela- 
tion, and Eliza slipped half-a-crown 
into his feeble hand ; but he refused 
to accept it. “ Money, dear lady,” 
said he, Itioking wistfully in fur 
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face, ** is of no use tp xne a( present, 
nor to my mother dither and he 
went on with his work. '' HAfeyon 
any books to read, my little fellow 
said I. A few religious tracts. Sir,” 
he replied ; but I hkve read them 
so many times over and over, that 
they are now quite irksome to ihe ; 
and they never wm very entertain- 
ing, for 1 do not understand them ; 
I want something that is amusing, to 
cheer my spirits, and to make me 
laugh.” I liad, in iny pocket, the 
two little volumes, ca^cd Poems 
for Infant Minds,” written by Ann 
and Jane, which 1 gave to him. He 
opened them, said he had read some 
of the pieces when at school, thank- 
ed me kindly, and begged 1 would 
write my name in them, which 1 did, 
with a black-lead pencil. Look- 
ing pensively in my face, he thrust 
them into the bosom of his shirt, re- 
sumed his weaving, and shortly af- 
ter we left the room. 

** Do you know any thing about the 
parents of that child ?” said I, to the 
young man who was showing us the 
establishment. His mother,” said 
he, is in the house, and a little 
girl, his sister ; tliey have been here 
about a mouth, and it is expected 
they will, soon be out again; they 
came lately from New York, where 
1 have heard they lost all their pro- 
perty. The father is gone to Man- 
chester, at which place he was once a 
cotton manufactpreTi and as soon as 
he obtains a situation of any de- 
scription, he will send for his family.” 

He continued to show us die di&r- 
ent work-rooms, in all of which we 
could hardly sufficiently admire the 
order and regularity that was visible 
in every department; there were 
shops in which tailors, and shoe- 
makers, and carpenters, were very 
busy — the whole, in short, was like 
a large bee-hive, full pf industry. 
On passing through the court, I could 
not help remarking how still the chil- 
dren were, and of noticing to our 
guide, that there was nocrying among 
the little ones. " No, Sir,” said he, 
that is a luxury which we do not 
allow them; besides, they have no 
one to pet them ; the sootning, fond 
caresses of parental love they never 
feel ; the hard-pressed hug, the ten- 
der kiss, the cheering notes of en- 
couragement, they never knew ; no! 


tho only voice they ever hear, is a 
emmand to obey, or a threat of pu- 
Qianment : except, indeed, an order to 
their meals, or to their beds. Hence 
ou may perceive that they are not 
vely, like other children of the same 
age ; their spirits arc broken, and 
some of tliem become dull, stupid, 
and sullen. Some of them also creep 
into comers, and sit alone, nursing 
melancholy, instead of romping, 
playing, and quarreling; but, as J 
said before, they are not allowed to 
make a noise, and as for toys to play 
with, they have none, and these are 
articles, you know, which both men 
and children are most apt to quarrel 
about.” Poor things !” said Eliza; 

but that who is a friend to 

the innocent, will, without doubt, 
recompense them for such privations.” 

The babies are nursed by such 
of the women as are weakly, in- 
firm, or old ; while their younger, 
and more active mothers, are em- 
ployed in cleaning rooms, washing 
clothes, making beds, and doing cve- 
^ other kind of domestf^ business. 
On entering one of d;e suk-wards, 
we soon discovered tho mother of our 
little weaver ; ahe waa^a very lovely 
Irisli-woman, neatly drest, and only 
about thirty years old, engaged in 
nursing two sickly-looking infants. 
On discoursing witli her, we learned 
that she was of a good family, resid- 
ing in Belfast ; that her erlucation 
had not been neglected ; and, from 
her conversation and manners, it 
was easy to discover that she had 
kept genteel company. She was as 
cheerful as could be expected, and 
spoke in high terms of the treatment 
she received; but observed, that is 
regular methods must at all times be 
resorted to, in order to prevent dis- 
order and confusion, among such a 
crowd of people, cases must some- 
times bear very hard upon particu- 
lar individuals. “ Overwers,” she 
continued, arc appointed to super- 
intend every department ; thogfe who 
look over th^ boys employed in weav- 
ing are no doubt often much ir- 
ritated by the idle and the impu- 
dent; and it requires great know- 
ledge of humau hfitare, and great 
discretion, to be to give to each 
bis proper portion of laltour, and to 
distinguish between the lazy and the 
weak. I mention this,” said she. 
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because in tliat room I have a lit* 
tie boy, who has been severely 
nisheci ; and 1 sincerely and dev&t« 
Jy hope it was neither his own faidt^ 
nor any want of feeing in his task* 
master. My pobr diildr'ahe ex* 
claimed/^ thy motlier. cannot but 
mourn for thy misfortunes ; thott 
hast wandered with mb in foreign 
climes, my arms have ^adled thee 
in sickness and in sorrow ; but ne* 
ver till now have we been separated ; 
on Sunday, however, we sliall meet 
again, when 1 will press thee to my 
heart ; yes, I will then endeavour to 
soothe thy griefs, by mingling them 
with my own ; we will talk almut thy 
deaf' father, and revel in all the lux- 
ury of woe *V* Alas ! said I to ray- 
self, the governor of this extensive 
family should haye the eye of a 
lynx, with the heart of an angel ; 
he should he ever watchfhl, but al* 
ways mild ; he should act with 
promptness, and be ruled by justice, 
but lie should stijil be merciful : 
thou, thought 1, looldng at her, art 
in a wrong place ; so 1 slipped a 
guinea into her hand, and wo im- 
mediately quitted the Work-House 
at . 

Proceeding on ou» journey, we 
arrived at Edinburgh, where we 
staid for ten inonths, and then re- 
turned, on our way to London, 
througli Manchester. One day, as wc 
were walking along the streets of this 
emporium of the cotton trade, 1 felt 
iny hand gently pressed, when turn- 
ing hastily round, I beheld my little 
weaver, to whom, when at — — , I 
had presented the poems. Sir," 
said he, 1 am not mistaken — did I 
hot, madam, turning to Eliza, see you 

both ill the 'W'ork-House at , 

are you not, Sir, Mr Price ? 

Idioii art right, my dear boy,” 
said I, taking his little hand, while 
he danced before me with unmingletl 
delight. Come, Sir— come, ma- 
dam," said he, gently seizing us 
both ; “ you must go home witli me. 
We live only just round the corner 
of this street, and iny mother will be 
so glad to see you ; she often talks 
about you, and — and we are not now 
in a Work^Home We complied 
with his request;, and Charles led 
the way, hopping skipping like 
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a kU among the mountains. His 
momr received us with gn^at polite* 
ness; and os wc were anxious to 
know what stroke of g()o<l fortune 
had released them from the disagree- 
able abode iti .which wc last saw 
them, Mrs Townsend proceeded to 
gratify our wishes- 

About a Week,*' said she, “ alter 


you visited the place, 1 was told, one 
afternoon, that a lady below wanud 
to speak with me ; I hastened down ; 
she inquired if my name was Towns- 
end, and if 1 had lately returned 
from America? 1 answered in tint 
affirmative. ' Then,' said she, ^ I 
am sorry I did not know sooner, for 
vour husband and 1 arc distantly rt*- 
lated, and you shall stay here no 
longer ; you shall go home with me ; 
1 am not rich, but what circumstan- 
ces will permit, 1 will do for you.' I 
thankfully accepted her kind oiler, 
and while she went to speak to the 
governor, Jane ran to inforni*her bro- 
ther of our good fortune.” ** Vos," 
said Charles, taking hold of my 
hand, and staring wildly, iny sister 
was quite out of breath as she enter- 
ed the room ; she was crazetl with 
joy, and transported with gludiu'ss. 
^ Come, brother,’ said she, * a lady 
is w'aiting to take my mdher, anti 
you, and me, home with her ; oh ! 
I shall love the dear lady as long as 
I breathe! come, Charles, come a- 
long,’ and she dragged me towards 
the door. We hastened to And my 
mother, who was below Waiting for 
us : well, in a little time we were all 
on the outside of the large doors, in 
the street, and 1 waa no longer a 
pauper !” " Yes, Charles," said hi , 
ihotner, and you struttetl alon;.; 
as if you had oeen the Duke ot 
Lancaster. I immediately informed 
my husband,'* said Mrs Townsend. 
" that we were out of thraldom, knd 
in less than a fortnight he SiMit for 
us. Having arrived on our jourtic'y 
at Kuncom, we bad still seven niiles 
to walk, ill a ctidd, snowy day in *(a- 
nuary, before wO reached Warring- 
ton. This was a trifle ; but wc had 
nothing to eat, and 1 had only just 
money enough to pay the coacn-hirc‘ 
from Warrington to Manchester. 
Another disaster also here hefel ns, 
for as Charles was mounting to tlie 


• Tlio children arc only a11ow'c<l to sec their }>arcnts once a-week. 
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top of the coftcb^ he dropped one of with a monstrous fur cap on his head, 
his shoes, and the hard-hearted and a huge lantern in his hand, 
coachman would not slop for him to ^ Vou appear surprised, ray Jajte* 
get it again, but drove on ; and my said he ; ' but it is surely no disgrace 
boy's poor little foot was soon after to be a watchman; my dear wife and 
almost perished with cold. When children, how glad I am again to see 
we arrived at the end of our jour- vou ! make yourselves easy, if possi- 
ney, they told me I had not paid ble, but at present 1 must leave you. 
my fare, and demanded it. I told 1 called at the coach-office, and they 
them that 1 paid at Warrini^n ; informedmethata woman, with a lit- 
but as 1 was a stranger, ana they tie boy and girl, had come iVoin War- 
did not believe me, 1 left my small rington ; so 1 deserted my post for a 
parcel of luggage, till inquiry could few minutes, to ascertain whether it 
be made. was really my family. 1 am satis- 

We now endeavoured to find our fied ; excuse me ; but come and kiss 
home ; it was seven o’clock in the me, my darlings — I am still your 
evening when the coach arrived, and father ^ though somewhat disguised ; 
it was past nine before we could find "l shall soon be with you again — all 
my husband's lodgings ; so that my will be well.” He shut the (luor after 
poor Charles had to wade * and limp him, and soon after I heard him call 
through the streets of Manchester for the hour of the night ! 
two hours, with only one shoe. 1 1 now retired to bed, but not to 

inquired if Mr Townsend was with- rest ; no, I was sick at heart, my 
in ? ^ No, madam,’ replied the bos- pulse beat high, 1 felt feverish, and 
less. ' But,’ said 1, ' he will be in 1 1^ musing on the different freaks 
ere long ?’ ‘ No, madam. I per- of Fortune ; I thought, also, on the 

ceivc,* said she, * that Mr Townsend vicissitudes that chequer life in its 
has not informed you what the si- various stages ; surveying the trap- 
tuation is which he at present holds; pings often attendant on triumphant 
but he will not return before five vice, 1 lamented the privations of 
o’clock in the morning.' 1 looked in suffering and neglected virtue, 
her face with ^eat anxiety, and she My husbauu, madam,” said she, 
pitied me. * Sit down, madam,' said turning to Elifi, only seven years 
the good creature, * and I will make ago, was in possession of more than 
you some tea immediately ; you are twenty thousand pounds, and was one 
cold and fatigued, and do not ap- of the most creditable manufacturers 
pear well.’ So she bustled about, in this town ; he had a partner, and 
and got the tea ready, and did every they suffered, from a depression in 
thing to oblige me. ' But where,’ the times, some severe losses. Mr 
said I, ^ is my husband ?’ ^ He Townsend became low-spirited, and 

is quite well, madam,’ said she, at lengdi withdrew from the firm ; 
* though he did not expect you this but he was even then possessed of 
evening, because the river is frozen rather more than ten thousand 
over, and the boats cannot pass ; but pounds, and with this sum he left 
take some tea, it will comfort you, his native soil, and we embarked for 
and make you better.’ I'he night New York, in North America. 11118 
was cold, and she threw more coals trip produced the grand climax in 
on the fire. A little before eleven, our misfortunes ; and oh !” said she, 
there was a rap at the door ; it was “ excuse me, but I believe, through 
my husband ! I listened with great the remainder of my life, I shall al- 
anxiety, and I heard him inquire, in ways shudder at the sight of rascali- 
a mournful tone, ‘ Are they come ?’ ty, veiled under the mask of friend- 
^ Yes,' replied our landlady; ^they ship, and ever dislike that cant 
arriv^ about nine o’clock, and are in which is put on as a cloak to cover 
your room.” I ran down stairs, but base designs, or which is worn as a 
started ! you may easily guess how I garb to conceal vice and infamy, 
looked, when I saw ray dear partner The bundle which 1 left at the 
wrapped in a large b^r-skin coat, coach-office contained nearly our 

• The streets of Manchester arc . [cncrally very wet, from the great quantity of rain 
that fulls there. 
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whafe fltock of litten ; bo, after thm ftMed tsit weeks ago, Mr 

flaya had elapsed, I called to inquire Townsena had got to be a sort of } 
if they had diseovered whether 1 had oTerseer in the concern of his late ^ 
paid my coaoh-fare at Warrington ? partner, and that hts wages amount^ 
The baok-keew, tliey said, had in- to twenty shiUinn a-iyeek, for an at* 
formed them that he had not receiv- tendance df hours a-duy ; 

ed it. ‘I am sorry,' said I, ‘ that however, lie was In hopes, in o short 
I did pay him ; but what shall 1 time, of obtiining a better situation ; 
do ?* ‘ You appear, madam,* said but," added she, ^ 1 have now a 
the proprietor, ‘ to speak the truth ; comfortable home of my own ; my 
I do not dispute your is md , and you husband and children are in ^ood 
shall have a place in tihe coach to health ; wc have food and clothing ; 
Warrington, where you edh confront T am thankful to Divine Ihrovidence 
the fellow, and obtain .redress.* I for all his mercies; and before long, 
thanked him, and set out ; but, when 1 trust, we shall be happy." 
i arrived, th4 clerk declared Charles shewed me the nocins, in 

that I did not pay him. I endea- as good condition as when lie receiv- 
voured, by mentioning a few little ed them from my hands ; and te- 
circumstances, which took place at fore 1 left the house, I advanced him 
the thne, to convince him of his er- as much money as would pay for a 
Tor, but in vain ; when, as t was year*8 schooling, and told him, that 
about to give the cBse over as hope- the next summer, as I expected to bo 
less, a servant-maid belonging to the there again, I should, if lie had made 
Jnn came forward, and told him that good progress in his studies, pro- 
she salt) me give him the money, sent him with the same sum. The 
and mentioned the snin. Still he child was extremely nleased, thanked 
could not reroHeef that I paid him. me, and said he should keep the 
' Wait, madam,' said the young poems for the sake of the giver : his 
woman, ‘ till the proprietor arrives ; sister's eyes glistened with joy ; bis 
lie will be here before long, and then mother was silent, but her rounte- 
You will be righted.’ |ln about three nance beamed with gladness, 
hours the proprietor clkne, heard the Wc now took leave of this ami- 
case, gave me a note \o the propric- able group, and the next morning 
tor at Manchester, discharged the set out for the metropolis of Great 
clerk, and gave me a place back in Britain ; pleased that we had fal- 
thc coach ; but 1 had no money, and leii in witli this interesting family, 
was the whole day without food, and and thankjul that we had licen able 
the business, to say the least of it, to render them some trifling assist- 
was very vexatious." She now in- ance. 


MKHMAID FOUND IK ZETLAND. 

The following interesting letters, in short, that the Mermaid is the 
communicated for insertion in this female and the Merman the male of 
Magazine, will, we doubt not, excite species of the tribe Lamantin of na- 
inuch attention. Their author, Mr tural historians — animals that occur 
L. Edmonstone, is already known to in the polar, temperate, and equato- 
the scientifle world as an intelligent rial seas, 
observer, and therefore his belief 

was not likely to be founded on un- ^ 

satisfactory evidence. Although the Balta-hound, Aug- 10, 1823. 

existence of Mjermen and Mermaids uear sir, 

is now vci^ generally discredited, be- It is my duty, as a partisan" of 
cause of tne. many fabulous relations the honommlde Corps lAtieraire^ to 
published in regard to them, yet we report to imd*warters^ every intelli- 
do not hesitate in believing, with gence connected with its oi^^ations, 
Cuvier and Professor Jameson, that even though, at first sight, it should 
there exists iu waters of the be allied to the marvellous. A short 
ocean, inammiferous jsnixnmls, exbi'^ while ago, it was reported that a 

S ting similar characters *to those fishing-boat, in the Island of Yell, 
ren in Mr Edmonstonc's letters ; had captured a Mermaid, by its get- 
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ting .eiH*ttgIedin,tU« line* !!J The 
. Statement is, that the animal waa 
I about three feet long, the upper 
Utlantal) part of the body resera- 
Wing the human^ irttli protuberant 
^ammie like w^an; the face, 

Toreh^d, and pccl^ short, and re- 
sembling tiiose of a monkey; small 
arms, which it kept folded across its 
Dr^st ; distinct f&ngers, noi webbed ; 

® few atiflfj long bristles were on the 
top of the head, extending down to 
the shoulders^ and which it could 
depress or erect at pleasure, some- 
thing like a crest. The lower ])art 
of the body like a fish ; the skin 
smooth, and of a gray colour. It 
offered no resistance, nor attempted 
to bite, but uttered a low, plaintive 
sound. The crew, six in iiuin^r, 
took it within their boat, but super- 
stition getting the better of curiosity, 
and not aware of a specific remuner- 
ation for carrying it to land, they 
carefully disentangled it from the 
lines, and a hook, which had acci- 
dentally fastened in its body, and 
returned it to its native element. It 
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instantly dived, descending in a per- 
pendicular direction. This is the ge- 
neral stwy, and I believe it may, in 
the main, be relied on, for 1 have 
heard it from various quarters. 

My professional pursuits, and o- 
ther reasons unnecessary to detail, 
have hitherto prevented me from re- 
pairing to the spot, to take the judi- 
cial depositions of the crew. 1 have 
also, not unwillingly, delayed this 
communication, to give time for the 
novelty of the circumstance to wear 
off, and exaggeration, as much as 
possible, to be precluded. 1 purpope 
going to-morrow to interrogate and 
cross-examine all wiw) know any 
thing about the circumstance ; and, 
in.my next, you will have all the in- 
formation concerning it. But as the 
post leaves this to^y, and 1 am 
uncertain when I may have another 
<H»portunity, 1 shall send this off in 
the meantime, in case you may hear 
of the occurrence in other quarters, 
and think me negligent ill. omitting 
to communicate it. 

It is a .generid belief among the 
’ Zetland fishermen, that thexn. are 
such beings as Mermaids, or sea 
animals, with the upper part of the 
body somewhat resembling the hu- 
man— the lower part a fish ; that he 


that those who take them aliye, 
should form three wiriies, and what- 
ever thesef may he, if the Mermaid 
be allowed to escam unhurt, they 
will be accomplidhecL These gene- 
rally relate to safe and successful 
fishing, and were, I believe, on the 

S resont occasion indulged, with all 
ue solemnity and chivalrous respect 
for this nyn^ of the ocean. 

The circumstance is assuredly a ve- 
ry singular one. That a very peculiar 
animal has been taken, no one can 
doubt; when it so far excited the be- 
lief of six individuals, of its resem- 
blance to what is represented to he 
a Mermaid, as to realize their aiiti- 
cipated conduct regarding such an 
animal. It is not like some of the 
instances related of this IVihm a]>- 
paritiou from the North of Scotland, 
and elsewhere, when it was seen at 
a distance, or hy one individual, and 
in circumstances of suspicion. It 
was seen and haiiMlled by six men, 
on one occasion, and foe some time ; 
not one of whom dream of a doubt 
of its being a Mermaid. If it were 
supposed that their fears magnified 
its supposed refemhlance to tlie hu- 
man form, it &iust, at all events, be 
admitted that Tlierc were some good 
grounds for first exciting those fears. 
But no such fears were likely to he 
entertained ; the supposed fanciful 
animal, the Mcnnaid, is not an object 
of superstitious terror to the fisher- 
men ; it is rather a v;elcome guest, 
and danger is apprt'heiKlc d only from 
its experiencing b.ul treatment. The 
usual resources of the scepticism of 
naturalists, that seals, or porpoises, 
or other known sea animals, appear- 
ing under certain circumstances, and 
operating on an excited imagination, 
may have given rise to the stories 
of Mermaids, or to ocular illusions, 
cannot avail htre. It is quite im- 
probable for a Zetland fishoriiiaii to 
commit such a mistake as the former 
of them, and quite impossible for 
six to commit either of' thi^ in the 
circumstances above related. 

These are a few of the remarks 
whi^di at first present' themselves on 
this individual instance. But 1 may 
be permitted to observe, generally, 
that it appsirit to the that scepticism 
lias heenqpoiiiitd too far, in refusing^ 
o give an impartial hearing to any. 

s>. 
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Sir 


testimony in favour of the exkteiice 
of the animal. 

The argument of l^fid Hume 
ttga}nst the miracles of Cnrlstianltv 
has been here resorted to : ** that it 
is more probable that the testimony 
should be false, than the fact true ; 
that the subject is too improbable 
for testimony to establish/’ Some 
of the most monstrous ^es of Itavs 
naturw have been willingly credit- 
ed, while the existence of the Mer- 
maid has been the favourite sub- 
ject of the sneers of naturalists, and 
the very personification iotf the es- 
sence of Scandinavian superstiMon. 
Bii^ is it impossible that an animal^ 
sucli as the Mermaid has been repre- 
sented, should exist ? Is it wonderful 
that it should inhabit certain seas ? 
Ts it incredible that it should be rare, 
— that it should be undescribed and 
unseen by Naturalists of reputation ? 
When we look at the comparative 
imperfection of zoology — at the dis- 
covery of new species every day, aris- 
ing among our supposed most fami- 
liar scenes and objects, has not the 
existence of many animals, for cen- 
turies, been denied, nay, regarded as 
the wild excursions V the fancy of 

the ancients, akin tci their mytho- 
logyj or as the gloomy ravings of the 
rude descendants of Ossian, or Odin, 
— which subsequent investigation has 
proved to he correct ? 

Is there m*ver any foundation for 
popular belief, relating especially to 
objects of Natural History or Natural 
Philosophy, iihstraclcd from the phe- 
nomena of mind and morals ? APho 
would have believed the existence 
(*ven of the Dugong, till Marsden 
and Qthers demonstrated it ? and the 
distance' is pcrliaps not so great be- 
tween it and the Mcrinai^ as be- 
tween the Dugong and former belief. 


These sumstiotis are thrown out, 
not so mu^ to prove tbc existcucuj 
of this animal, ae to endeavour td 
remove impediments to tbc recep- 
tion of impartial and adequate tes- 
timony regaling it: satibfied, if it 
could only he once fancied to form 
a member of some favourite nmt/y- 
coined gentiB of some pseudo-syste- 
matizer, that at oHjCe a bundwd 
advocates would maintain its exist- 


ence. 

1 am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, d:c. 

L. Eomonstoni:. 


Balta^Soitndf Au^ i ^9 
MY DEAIL Bin, 

1 wrote you a few days ago, chief- 
ly regarding a Mermaid, said to have 
been captured by a fishiiig-)M)at in a 
neighbouring island. 1 have siiiCi' 
seen the skipper of the boat, and oiit' 
of his crew, and learned these' addi- 
tional details. They had the uniinal 
about three hours within the boat. 
The body without scales or hair, sil- 
ver gray above, — whitish below, like 
the human skin, — no gills were oli- 
served, — no fins on the back or belly, 
— tail like that of a dog-fish,—- very 
thick over the breast, -^y the eye, 
the girth might be between two and 
three feet, — the neck short, very 
tinct from the bead and sboulders,— 
the body rather depressed — the an- 
terior extremities very like the hu- 
man hand, about the length of a 
seal’s paw, webbed to about an inch 
of the ends of the fingers,— mammae 
as large as those of a woman, — mouth 
and lips very distinct, and lesem- 
bling tne human. 

Yours, ever faithfully, 

L. Edmoxsioi^k. 


MB ALLAN' 

MR LDITOn, 

Ever since Dicky Phillips over- 
turned the Newtonian Philosophy, 
and wrote down the Edinburgh 
view ill his shred-and-patch Magazine, 
iny motto has constantly be^ Nil 
admirari, Before that inemoxaUe 
epoch, indeed, 1 used to wonder, and 
gape, and stare, at many Hhings which 
happened in this ini^mitic world" 
of ours, and, like a ninny as 1 was, 
Kiried to understand and account for 
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much of what astonished and puzzled 
me. But 1 have been now a good 
while cured of this weakness, having 
found, to my cost, that there are 
more thintge on earth, to say nothing 
of heaven, than were dreamt of in ‘ 
my idiiloaophy. I see ignorance bra- 
zen^ over by impndence and pre- 
sumption, dullness dogmatising ex 
cafhcdrd, and ooxcomlwy and folly 
taking the crown of the causeway. 
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^ and puidting modest merit into the 

^kennel without the least emotion of 

Surprise or wonder. Religion trans* 
formed into cant, the ravings of a 
bedlamite mistaken for eloquence, 
the place of talent lisupplied by pre« 
tension, criticisti^de^aded to a mere 
engine of pers<ml abuse, or a vehi- 
cle for puffings ninepenny or catch- 
penny publications, aud;^e whim- 
perings and fte^-fumery of lacka- 
daisiciri gentlemen, received as the 
oracles of genius and inspiration, are 
things under the sun,” or rather 
under the moon, which a wise man 
takes as he iin^, and — whistles on 
his thumb. There is nothing so sil- 
ly as putting one's self in a passion 
with what one can neither make nor 
mend. Retributive justice is always 
sure to take effect at the long-run, 
and that is enough. The midges 
which buzz about your ears, and an- 
noy you for a moment or two, are as 
short-lived as they are insignificant. 
In a word, Mr Editor — ^but what the 
deuce is the fellow driving at ! you 
may be by this time ready to ex- 
claim. 1 will tell you, if you will 
only have a little patience. 

Ill the first place, 1 am no con- 
noisseur — God forbid tnat 1 should, 
— ^but one of Sterne's men, who am 
pleased I know not' why, and care 
not wberefEue. When 1 look into a 
work of genius or art, and find my- 
self delighted, why, 1 am satisfied, 
and 1 have an additional pleasure in 
telling the world that 1 am ao; just 
as I am consdous of a fresh gratifi- 
cation, in reading to a friend the 
poem I have conned over, in my 
solitary moods, till it has become as 
familiar to my ear as household 
words. Now, having imparted to 
you this truly important and original 
piece of information, 1 take the li- 
berty of idling you, in the next 
place, that, with mis utter contempt 
and incap^ty for critical cant, 1 
went to view Mr Allan's noble pic- 
ture of John Knox lecturing our' 
chaste and unfortunate Queen Mary, 
and that / think it a cheff-d'oeuvre of 
genius and art. In my eye, the 
principal figure is not ‘Our “ most 
seeming virtuous Queen," but the 
stern and uncompromising Reformer, 
whose name and memory I fervently 
revere. His attitude is erect and 
commanding, well beseeming a 
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measehger of truth to guilty man,— 
aye, and to guilty woman too. Ou 
has forehead are traced the Uneahf 
intense tliought, and his whole coun- 
tenance beams with a fullness of ex- 
pression worthy an inspired prophet. 
The figure, too, is firm, and, as far 
as 1 am able to judge, admirably ad- 
justed, while, notwithstanding the 
sombre hue jiff his vestments, there 
is a warmth In the colouring which 
I should he inclined to consider as 
one of the prominent merits of the 
picture. But what I most admire in 
Mr Allan's design is its historical 
truth. He has painted Knox, not ac- 
cording to the representations of such 
Tory Infidels as Hume, hut ratlicr 
agreeably to the views given of liis 
character in Dr M'Crie's masterly 
work, and which we now know to 
be correct. In his appearance, there- 
fore, we discover no traces of that 
surly brutality falsely ascribed to 
him by Hume and his followers. He 
is the man of his age, — the intrepid 
and fearless Reformer, — the heroic 
and undaunted preacher of righteous- 
nessj — Uie honest expounder of the 
oracles of God. He dared to tell his 
Sovereign the Wutli : this is the head 
and front of ms offending — a crime, 
however, for i^ich he has not yet 
been forgiven. But this was the 
vice of the age, and even in our en- 
lightened times, when divines have 
become too polite to offend royal 
ears with home-felt truths and ex- 
postulations, ought to meet wifh a 
little indulgence, especially as we 
have lived to see Queens rather 
roughly handled by the patrons and 
friends of some of those persons who 
have been loudest in their fury a- 
^inst the barbarian Knox. This, 
in my estimation, would redeem and 
atone for many other faults, were 
they jictually as numerous as some 
shililottc aad impudent boobies have 
pvele^ded. 

with regard to Mary her- 
self, who is seated, with her arm 
rmMof upon a table, and her head 
vedining on the palm of the hand, 
her forehead is partially 

the artist appears to me to 
haiWD^n sue^Msful in delineating a 
very charadi^ Scotch beauty, and 
that wasjprmpriy what he had to 
accompliriS.*'' ^Nothing would have 
been more rilMurd, than to have at- 
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temp^ an impersonation of the 
heau-idcal of beauty, or to have 
painted the Queen of Scots according 
to the roles derived from the Gre- 
cian models ; yet Mr Allan is blam- 
ed by some of the Southern Critics 
(Heaven save the mark!) for not 
having done so. There was neces- 
sarily g^at room for the exercise 
both of judgment and invention, be- 
cause no two likenesms of Mary 
agree in almost any particular ; and 
It docs appear to me, that the artist, 
wno has nevertheless availed himself 
of all that history or tradition have 
united in as to the Queen's features, 
has, considering the diihculty of the 
subject and the discrepancy of opi- 
nion that prevails, been singularly 
fortunate in giving us an image of 
those vague and indefinite notions 
which flit through the mind of every 
man who has read tiie history of this 
guilty but unfortunate Princess. Her 
attitude is flue and graceful, — her 
drapery easy and flowing. On her 
countenance there is written com- 
punction and sorrow. The words of 
the holy man obviously find an echo 
and a response in her heart. Con- 
science seconds and imds home his 
expostulation. The ^elings of the 
woman, and the nride of the Queen, 
are not equal to this disproportionate 
conflict. A fine poetical illusion ho- 
vers over the canvass ; fancy, which 
no anachronism can startle, trans- 
ports us to the scene of this power- 
hil remonstrance ; we experience a 
sentiment of deep and reverential 
awe in the presence of the Great 
Founder of religious liberty in Scot- 
land ; bis words, the words of an of- 
fended prophet, are engraven in in- 
delibfe characters on our memory. 
But a tear glistens in the eye of 
beauty, and the natural syrapatiiieB 
of manhood rise in incipient rebel- 
lion against the awful voice of TlVlli; 
Nature arrays herself against ptind^ 
pie, against conviction, umostigdhst 
conscience, and wc feel the full power 
of that sorcery by which so many 
conflicting sentiments have been 
awakened. But 1 may be told^ that 
these are emotions which none bpt ^ 
Scotchman can expnaenoe. WeB; 
and what then? The salQect is o 
striking portion of Soottish History,. 
and naturally affects a natWe more 
forcibly than a foreigner. But if the 
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emotions which the picture it 
to excite can only ne felt in dkek|l 
full power by a ^tchman, titen 
follows, tliat none but a Sratchmaii 
should venture to pronounce upon 
any thing beyond the mere tech- 
nicalities of the painting. 

You will, I aare aay, Mr Editor, 
have read criticisms of the Lon- 
don geamnen of the press/* on 
this performance. What think you 
of them ? Are not the fellows who 
indite such stuff a parcel of con- 
founded idiots? Queen Mary, it 
seems, is not beautiful enough to their 
taste. It would have been a pity if 
she had. What do they know of 
beauty, the numbskulls ! whose no- 
tions are formed from seeing plaster- 
ed duchesses at the Opera, or cy- 
prians in the saloons of their over- 
grown theatres ? Last of all, what 
do they know of a Scotch beauty, 
which Queen Mary iias, notwith- 
standing her French education ? Just 
as much as Dicky Phillips does ol 
mathematics, or Ned Irving of Chris- 
tianity. But they know this, that 
they are in duty bound to growl and 
snarl at the heels of a Scotch author 
or a Scotch artist. Many a kick do 
they receive, it is true ; but thi y are 
no wiser for these recalcitr<itious ; 
their currish and anti-Scotch propen- 
sities are as inveterate and incurable 
as their hostility to certain letteis 
of the alphabet. Precious 
these, to erect themselves iiito the 
dispensera of fame ! 

But 10 return to the subject more 
immediately before me ; the accesso- 
ries of Mr Allan's picture are finish- 
ed off* in the most exquisite style. 
His skill in drawing is great, and hk 
study of stature, in matters to which 
other artists pay little or no attention, 
incessant. Truth is the great object 
be aims at, and which he neglects 
not even in the minutest details. His 
distribution of light and shade is tin' 
result, not of theory or of rules, but 
of actual experiment. No artist, |)er- 
haps, has ever paid so much atu*n- 
tion to costume, or been more faith- 
ful in adhering to it. The coiim*- 
uence is, that his pictures are stu- 
ies for the antiquarian, as well as 
the lover of the flue arts and tlie itiun 
of taste ; and, in order to he duly up 
prcciated, require to he evuimiied 
and inspected with the closest hiuI 
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Nnbftt mrseveringa^ntton. The pro- 
of compositioii or synthesis, with 
■Rkn; always wieoecds that of ana- 
lysis ; and perhaj^w it is not saying 
too much, to jiescribe him as the 
most philosoj^icat 'liBinter now liv- 
iii£;, and to aver, that, of all the ar- 
tists of the mwnt day, with the ex- 
ception of Wil^, he ig||teonly one 
who, neglecting the old^ct of 

present ftone, or present em^ument, 
paints exclusively for immortality. 


Of the two pictures which he has 
in Wrogress, that of Lindsay dsmpcl- 
Mary to sign her abdica- 
tion in Lochkven Castle, and the 
mnider of the Regent Murray at 
LinHlIigow, enough is already done to 
justify the most confident anticipa- 
tions of complete success.— 1 am, 

Mr Editor, 

Yonr obedient servant, 

JLai AnMiREB OP Genius. 

S0pt in, 


HAMMOHUN ROY. 


MR EDITOR, 

The attention of theologians, and 
literary men, having lately been call- 
ed to this extraordinary and enlight- 
ened Bengalee, in consequence of the 
extensive reading, intelligence, and 
seal he has displayed in combatting 
the attacks made by the Serampore 
Missionaries upon his relipous writ- 
ings in favour of Chrisuan Unita- 
riaiiism, the doctrine which he has 
himself adopted, it may very proba- 
bly prove acceptable to your readers, 
to receive some authentic particulars 
of tliis sin^pilar character, with a list 
of his writings. 

llainmohun Roy was by birth a 
Bralimun, the highest dignity in 
Indian sodety; but being, from an 
early age, accustomed to be near Eu- 
ropeans, he saw the advantage, and 
availed himself of the opportunity, of 
becoming master of the fikiglish lan- 
guage, to which he afterwards add- 
ed Latin and Hebrew. With the A- 
rabic, Persic, and Sungserit tongues, 
ti^ether with the several vernacular 
dialects of Hindoostan, he is per- 
fectly familiar. 

His proficiency in English is best 
shown by the style of his composi- 
tion, as the powers of his mind are 
by the force of his reasonings, which 
have been declared, by one of the 
ablest judges living, to be stronger 
and clearer than any thing yet pro- 
duced on the side of tbe questton 
which he has espoused. 

J’Vom what period we to date 
his renunciation of the Brahmunical 
Holy Mysteries, or Secular Privile- 
ges and Honours, is not ascertained ; ^ 
but be has for many years been dl>- 
served to take an active solicitude in 
spreading through small tracts in the 
native languages, portions of the Ve- 


das and Shastrus, which oppose Ido- 
latry, and the cruel and nnantho- 
rised devotion of widows to death on 
the funeral piles of their husbands. 
The Bible, however, has been his fa- 
vourite study ; and there are few, per- 
haps, who retain more accurately, or 
comprehend more dearly^ its import- 
ant contents. 'He is conversant, too, 
with the works of most of our cele- 
brated Divines ; and, by his Lord- 
ship's own invitation, had some par- 
ticular conferences with the late 
learned Bishon of Calcutta, on the 
subject of tljf Christian Religion ; 
and though li|t was not convinced by 
the Bishop s opinions and persua- 
sions, he was wont to speak of the 
Right Reverend Prelate's erudition, 
piety, and urbanity, in terms of re- 
s{>ect and admiration. It is a well- 
known fact, that the Reverend Mr 
Adams, sent out by the London 
Baptist Missionary Society to Cal- 
cutta, for the express purpose of con- 
verting Raroinolmn Roy to the tenets 
of his sect, was himself converted, 
and still continues a disciple of Chris- 
tian Unitarianism, through the argu- 
ments employed, and the perusal of 
tibe ailHEhors recommeniled by the re- 
^ Ex-Brahmun ; being at pre- 
i’ officiating Minister in a 
.w.,J«»;t^peUn Calcutta, built 
bg^Wfflhiiaiption raised by Rainrno- 
htin Rhy and his friends. Yet such 
and generosity of 
Roy’s sentiments, that 
makes mention, much less 
thia^ilkifnpfa, ardently sup- 
to render religion 

e of Wftrences and dislike 

Itotween map and condu- 

cive to the pemw, knd union of man- 
kind.” in ihc ChriH^ 
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Public, tHigc 32. J To the diffusion 
of uSOTul knowledge and science^ 
the freedom of the press, and civil 
and religious liberty, he is a firm, 
but rational friend. Of this, a note 
which he addressed to the author of 
the present outline, without the 
slightest aid or preparatioo, bears 
deiuBive evidence. 

The note in question, which we 
shall here insert, was in reply to a 
gentleman who lately saw him in 
Calcutta, and ielate8 to the Institu- 
tion of a Native Subscription School 
which that gentleman hud originated 
high lip the country, hut which, 
after a ])ruuiisiiig coinineucciuent, was 
blighted, thougli nut destroyed, by 
the ingeniouh bubtlcties and engross- 
ing Boltishncbs of Priestcraft, con- 
scious of i lb own unrighteous usurpa- 
tions, and which, in India, as else- 
wlicre, ib (ager to denounce and re- 
sist every step towards intellectual 
iinprovcincnt, or the correction of 
superstition. 

Hiinnnohuti Itoy presents his compli* 
ineiits to — — , unci hegs to return the Pca:- 
si.iii prospectus w hich — kindly sent 
him t\\ o cld> h ago. II. Itfis sorry to learn 
tliai huiTUine attaint lias for the 

pre*.cnt failed to meet wiJh success ; but 
he hopes that friends of literature and li- 
herty will not he dislieartcncit by this un- 
happy circunistaiicc : os — justly ob- 


serves, Rome was not budt iii a da|^ 
R. 11. fteclb obliged by — 's kind olw 
of hospitality*, and lie shall not 
avail himself of it, should ProvkhaiCQ^ 
enable him to \ isit that land in which, 
and which alone, he places his ho|M} for 
either civil or religious liberty in India. 
— ^■*s Moonshcc favoured U. R. with a 
visit ; he is a nice young man, possessed 
of go^ abilities. R. K. has the pleasure 
of sending a few copies of his publicBtions, 
and three numbers of the Brahmunical 
Magazine, the production of a feiend, of 
which he begs ——>*8 acceptance 

R. H. fervently wishes — a speedy 
and agreeable voyage, and the eiijo} nioiit 
of the company of his feiends in Kiiglaiul. 

February 15, 1883. 

But the lively interest he took in 
the progress of South Amcriran 
emancipation, eminently maiks the 
greatness and benevolence of hU 
mind, and was created, he said, hy 
the pcru-^al of tlio dctcstahlc barba- 
rities inflicted hy Spain to KuhjngaU*, 
and afterwards continued hy tlie In- 
quisition, to retain in bondagt' that 
unhappy country. W’hat !" le- 
plicd he, (upon being ad:ed why he 
liad celebrated by illuminalions, hy 
an elegant dinner to about nixty 
Europeans, and by a spc'ech eom- 
noseil and delivered in Knglish by 
liimsclf, at his house in (/alcntta, 
the arrival of imnortant new^s of tlu 
success of Spanisli Patriots, )‘* What! 


• Referring to Ids design to visit Euro|>e. 

■j- Lut of Humviohun Hof* Publicalioru, ref erred to inhit Note tf Fehrunry 15, 1H82. 

1 Translation of the Ishopanishad, one of the Chapters of tlio .lajur Veda, ('stab- 
liabing the Unity and Incomprehensibility of tlio Supreme Ueiiig ; and tliat hiK 
worship alone can lead to Eternal Beatitude. 

1 Ditto of the Cena Upnnishad, one of the Chapters of tlu; same V'tda. 

1 Ditto of the Vedant or Resolution of all the Veds, the most celebnitcd and re* 
leered work of Brahmunical Theology, esUibllshing the Unity of the Htipreme 
Being, and that he alone is the ol^^t of Propitiation and Worshi|k 
1 Translation of the Monduk-Oponfehud of the Uthurvu-Ved. 

1 1 )itto of the K iith-Opunishud of the Ujoor*Vcd. 

2 Defence of llindou Theism, iq lepbfvlto an attack of an Advocate for idolatry at 

Madras. ' ' 

2 Translation of Two ConferenoeSi ketween an Advocate and an Opponent of the 
]}racticc f)f “ Burning Widows alive.*’ j 

1 Brief Remarks regarding Modem Encroachments on the Ancient Hignts of 
Females, according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 

1 The Prcicepts of Jesus, the GilfdO ^ Peace and Happiness, extracted from the 

Books of the New Teatament^ aaddbed to the Four Evangelists. With Trans- 
lations into Sungaciit and Bent^ 

2 Ap))euls to the ChrMatt Public, fii d^^fence of the Precepts of Jesus. 

3 Brahmunical Majpaiitiia. The M fe iib nary and the Brahroun. By a Friend and 

Countryman qjf Bammehun Roy. 
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JOamMoAtm May* 

1 to be insensible to the suf- 

pf my fellow-creatures where* With only a few slight verbal cor- 
"iHl Jbey lue, or howsoever uncon- rections, which do not in any deg^ 
filaiid by interests^ religion^ or Ian- afiect the sense^ we have printed the 
gfipge ?*' preceding communication as we re- 

For therecent commencement of the ceived it from the highly-respcctable 
Bengalee and Persian Newspapers author^ considering that he h^ a 
in Calcutta, much, if not all^ is due right to describe his singular friend 
to Rammohun Roy’s patronage and in his own way^ and thankful that 
exertions, and many of the best ar- be has made us acquainted with one 
tides published in tnem are ascribed of the miM|L«)ema»able persons of 
to his pen. His argumentative ta- tl|e East. Bammohun Roy is un- 
lenta are of the first order, and are doubtedly a striking specimen of the 
aided by a remarkable memory, ex- Hindoo character, when emancipated 
cecding patience, and the gentlest from the bondage of that intolerable, 
temper. He cherishes a grateful and all-pervading superstition, which 
sense of the vast and various bless- has, for such a long course of ages, 
ings Great Britain has communica- degraded and enthralled it ; and we 
ted to his country, formerly a ready would willingly hope, that the con- 
prey to the lusts of tyrants, the ra- tinued application of moral causes, 
pine of banditti, and the desolations aided in tlieir operation by a mild, 
of civil war ; whilst he is, at the equitable, and enlightened Govern- 
same time, fully yet candidly alive ment, would, in process of time, sap 
to tlic imperfections in the British the foundations of the most colossal 
Government of India, more attribu- fabric of error ever erected upon the 
table, he conceives, to the negligence basis of the fears and weaknesses oi‘ 
or incompetence of its servants, than human nature. Wc are not of tlie 
to the system itself. The endearing number of those who believe that 
private virtues and inappreciable pub> the British power in India depends 
lie qualifications of tne Marquis of for its existenp upon the maintain- 
Hastin^, as a soldier, a statesman, ance of the iative superstition, or 
and a citiaen, he greatly admires, and that the Hin^->os must cease to ap- 
clistinctly acknowledges ; for he con- preciate the benefits of good Govern- 
siders hia eventful and glorious ad- ment, when their minds are deliver- 
ministration as having conferred, ed from the yoke of spiritual bon- 
tmfntdiaUly, more benefits, and, dage. The tyranny of the native 
more happiness and Princes who have yielded in succes- 
prosperity, on Hindoostan, than was sion to the ascendancy of the British 
ever done before lie has long arms, was the great curse of India, 
had an intention of visiting Europe, and it is impossible for the Hindoos 
solely to enlarge his knowledge and not to feel the difiercnce between a 
experience, and Ratify a laudable Government which respects proper- 
curiosity ; but it is at present un- ty and life, and the cruel and fero- 
known when he will be able to car- cious despotisms u{>on the ruins of 
ry his scheme into execution. His which it has been erected. 'Upon 
age may be. s|ierhaps, forty-five ; in these, and many other grounds, « 
person, he »^1 and stout, with a which we have not time to enume- 
most intelligent, pleasing, and com- 9^ at present, wc are of opinion 
manding countenance, lie possesses .mt Attain has nothing to fear from 
a very handsome private fortune, the iplioduction of Christianity into 
the greater portion of which is de- aod there can be as little 

voted to useful or charitable |)ur- doubts, we think, that persons, such 
poses ; onc-third of his income, it is aa Renunohun Roy, are the most ap- 
said, being assigned to his relations, .nriS|M^,4^ not the only instruments 
another third employed in works of 1^ wMch fhis great dbject cun be 
benevolence, and only the remaining siiss|i|sfally aebiaved. 
third reserved for his personal ex- cannot Wp regretting, how- 

ponces. and ditt ,^0y, that in his 

* lie is partial to the society and conversaiioo of English geS|ennen, counting in 
I lie li lt of his particular and intimate friends many of the ^nt^calth and 
hill tv in Bengal. v" 
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eagerness to fly to the greatest possi- 
ble distance from idolatry^ he should 
have passed into the opposite ex- 
treme, and embraced Unitarianism, 
nrhich strips Christianity of all its 
distinctive doctrines, and is, in fact, 
nodiing else but Natural Religion, 
masked under the forms and phrase- 
ology of a faith which was intend- 
ed to supply its defects, extend and 
define more accurately its partial 
and limited views, and to give to 
mankind a surer and more unerring 
guide than the feeble light of their 
own reason, even when aided by the 
profoundcst speculations of philoso- 
phy. But this is not all, nor the 
worst. Dnitarianism has invariably 
gravitated to scepticism. This is a 
fact, which, however it may be ac- 
counted lor, can hardly, we think, 
be denied. Mr M'ilbcr force, long ago, 
described it as the half-way-house 
to infidelity! ami subsequent experi- 
cnec has provetl the justice of the 
.‘ciUiment, as Will as that thosi* per- 
^ons vvlio have advanced thus far on 
th. ir raricr, have seldom been dis- 
posed to stop sliorl, ami retrace their 
sli ps. A system toiinded on a false 
vit w of the mtmotheisijeal principle, 
and on narrow', l'ortTd,|^nd incoiisc- 
ij-iential interpretations of the texts of 
Scripture, can scarcely fail to give 
the mind u Idas to doubt and hesita- 
lioii, which no strength of moral evi- 
dence is competent to overcome. It 
would be better, therefore, that 
( hristianity should never find its 
way in the world at all, but be con- 
fined to the countries where it is al- 
i-i iidy established, than that a form 
of it should predominate, which dis- 
penses witli the miraculous evidence 
of its (livinc origin, teaches nothing 
^!ut what the light of Nature might 
liave inculcated, and unhinges that 
capacity of the mind for receiving 
and judging of moral evidence, so in- 
dis’peiisablc to our well-being in the 
present world, and to laying a sure 
iound ition for our hopes in another. 

We do not, by all this, mean to 
deny iliat this learned Jiengalee is a 
keen and acute controversialist, — 
quite the reverse ; on the contrary, 
we shall conclude thoie desultory re- 
marks, which we l^eactdown from 
ail honest convictidn of their truth, 
by a pretty long traotation from one 
of his works, entitled Second Ap- 
voi. xin 


p('al to the Christian Public, in 
fence of the ‘ Precepts of 
(a short selection of the moral 
ims of the gospel which he had 
viously published, and which, ^tic- 
cording to him, contained all that 
was necessary to salvation,) in which 
he labours to prove tlic natural in- 
feriority of the Son to the Futlier. 
The reader will, of course, observe, 
that, in selecting this passage, our 
object is merely to exemplify the 
manner in which the learned Benga- 
lee handles his subject ; with regard 
to the doctrine it proposes to estab- 
lish, Bishop Horsley, and, subse- 
quently, Professor Porson, have alrea- 
dy taken iioiii under it every prop by 
which it was, or can be upholdeii. 

In endeavouring to prove what he iv- 
pre-sents as “ the most abstruse, aiul yet 
llic most important of doelrines. the I )eily 
i)f Jesus Christ,” the Ilevoiviitl KilUi»i ad- 
vances seven positions — 1st, that .K'.mh 
was possessed of ubiquity, an iittniuile 
peculiar t») (iod alone. SJudly, 'I’liat he 
dodared that a kiu)w!ulge of lii.s nalwie 
was o(|milly ineomprehenubK* wul> that 
of the nature of God. Ikllv, 'I’hat ho 
exercised the power ot h»rgiving mus, the 
))eeuiiar prerogative of (iod. lihly, 'I hat 
iie claimed almighty |M)wer, “ in llic most 
unequivocal manner.” .'ithly. That hw 
hoaveiily Father had cominilted lo hiiii 
tlic final judgincnt of all who have lived 
.since the creation, (ilhly, That he re- 
roivetl vvoiship due to (iod uhnic. 7thly, 
Thai he ussociuted Ins own name with 
that of God the Fatlicr in the sacred rile 
of baptism.— -The tacts on winch the 
lulitur labours lo establish these {Misitions, 
however, seem to me, iqsai an im|)aiUul 
examination, not only unfavounihle to 
his iiifereiice, but even conlimiaiory of 
the opposite opinion. For admillmg for 
a moment that the positions of the KdU 
tor arc well founded, and that the Savi. 
our vva.s m fxisses.'iion of attributes an4 
powers ascribed to (jocI, have w'e not his 
own cxpre.ss, aiul often-repeated avowal, 
that all the [lowers he manifesteil were 
committed to him as the Son by the l''u- 
ther of the Universe? And docs not rca- 
£on force us to infer, that a Being who 
owes to anotlier all his pow'cr and autho- 
rity, however extensive and high, should 
be in reality considered inferior to that 
other? Surely, therefore, tho.se who be- 
lieve God to be Supreme, possessing the 
perfection of all attributes, independently 
of all other beings, must necessarily deny 
the idcnlity of f hrist with Gixl : as the 
.xuii, although he is the most powerful and 
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molt splendid of all known created things, 
tMlBij greatest immediate source of life and 
«bv||ltent in this world, has yet no claim 
0^bci^nsidered identical in nature with 
who has given to the sun all the 
light and animating warmth which he 
sheds on our globe. To efi'ect a mate- 
rial change, without the aid of physical 
means, is a power peculiar to God ; yet 
we And this power exercised by several of 
the prophets on whom the gih of mira- 
cles W'as bestowed. Besides, it is evident 
from the first chapter of (genesis, that in 
the beginning of the creation God be- 
stowed on man his own likeness, and 
sovereignty over all living creatures. Was 
not his own likeness and that dominion 
peculiar to God, before mankind were 
made partakers of them ? Did God then 
deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passages, I presume, 
suffice to illustrate the entire dependence 
of the Son on God, and his inferiority 
and subjection to, and his living by him. 
S£. John^ chap. x. verses 17 and 18, 
“• Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and 1 have jjower 
to take it again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father*' Chap. xii. 
verse 49, “ For 1 have not .s|K)kcn of my- 
self ; but the Father xvho sent mc^ he ffavr 
me commandment what I should say, and 
what 1 should speak.*' Chap. xiv. verse 
31, “ But that the world may know that 
I love the Father, and as the Father ftavv 
me commandment., even so I do." Chap, 
zvii. verses 1 and S, Jesus in his ]>niycr — 
“ Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee : as thou hast given him po-'oer 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou fuist given him." 
Jahn^ chap. iii. verse 35, The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand." Chaji. v. verse 19, The 
Son can do nothing of himself but what 
he seeth the Father do, &c." 22, For 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
fnitted all judgment unto the Sun." 30, 
/ can of mine own self do nothing : as 
1 hear I judge; and my judgment is just; 
because I s ck not my own will^ but tite 
will of tIte Father who hath sent me." 
Chap. vi. verse 37, “ All that the Father 
giveth me shall come to f/ie, ^c." 38, For 
I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will^ but the will of him that sent 
me," Chap. viii. verse 28, “ Tluii I do 
nothing of myself ; but as my Father hath 
taught me., I speak these things.” Verse 
50, ‘‘ I seek not my own glory ; there is 
one that secketh and judgeth," Chap, 
xiv. verse 24, “ The word which ye hear 


is not mine, but the Father's which seta 
me" Verse 31, As the Father gave 
me commandment^ even so 1 do." And 
after his resurrection Jesus saith, chap. 
XX. verse 21, '‘'•As my Father hath sent 
nu\ even so send 1 you." V^erse 17, “1 
ascend unto my Father and your Father., 
to my God and your God." Matthew., 
chap. xii. verse 18, from Isaiah, “ Be- 
hold my servant^ whom I have chosen ; 
my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased ; / w4// put my Spirit upon hinu 
and he shall shew judgment to tlie Gen- 
tiles.” Chap, xxviii. verse 18, “ And 
Jesus came and sjxikc unto them, saying, 
Alt power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth." /.//Af, chap. i. verse 32, 

He shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Highest : and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David." For testimony that he 
lived by the Father, see John^ vi. 57, 

As the living Father hath sent me, and 
I live by the Father, ^ (^hap. v. verse 
26, '•* For os the Father hath life in him- 
self, so hath he given to tite Son to have 
life in himself." 

As the Reverend J^ditor, in two instari- 
CCS, quoted, perhaps inadvertently, the 
authority of the Apostles, I think my sell 
justified in introducing some of the sen- 
timents cntertakird by them on this sub 
ject, though I Jnould be contented to de- 
duce my arguments, as proposed by the 
F^ditor, exclusively from the direct au- 
thority of Jesus himself — 1 shall confine 
myself to the quotation of one or two 
texts from the Kpistles of St, Paul. Ist 
Corinthians, chap, xv- verse 24 — 28, 

“ Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God., 
even the Father. For he must reign, till 
lie hath put all enemies under his feet : 
the last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For he hath put ali thiiig.s undci 
his feet : but when he saith, All things 
are put under him, it is manifest that 
he is excepted which did pnt all things 
under him. And when all things shall bc« 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himsefbe subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may lie all in 
*11.” Colossians, i. 15, Who is the 
image of the invisible God, the Jitsidtui n 
of every creature." 

FroDi a due attention to the pur|K>rt of 
the above-quoted texts, and to the term 
Sony distinctly mentioned in them, the 
reader will, I trust, he convinced, that 
those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by himaelf to have been received 
by him from the Fathier, as the Messiah, 
Christ, or anointed Son of God, and not 
solely in* his human capacity ; and that 
such interpretation as declares these and 
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Other passages of a similar effect, to be 
apj>licable to Jesus as a man, is an uti- 
scriptural invention. Jesus spoke of him- 
self throughout all the Scriptures only as 
the promised Messiah, vested with high 
glory from the begining of the world. 
John^ xvii. And now, O Father, glo- 
rify thou me with thine ownself, with the 
glory which 1 had with thee Itefore the 
world was.** In this passage* with the 
same breath with which he prays for 
glory, he identifies tfic naiwi^t in w'hich he 
does so with that under which he lived 
with God before the creation of the W'orld, 
and of course before his assuming the 
orti 'c of thy McNsiuh. Verse 2t, “■ Fa- 
ther, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be u'Uh we 'where J am ; that 
they inii} behold mi/ glory, which thou 
hast ghicn me : For thou lovcdst me ht'forc 
the foHhdaiion of the world'' Here again 
Jesus pray.s, that his Apostles may wit- 
ness 6ii(‘h honour as the Father had be- 
stowed on liim, even before the founda- 
tion of the world. Chap. ix. verse 35-» 
37, Dost thou,** (says Jesu.s to u man 
who had been blind,) “ believe on the 
Son of Cod f He answered and said. Who 
is he, ]..ord, that 1 might believe on him? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast 
both Mcen him, and it ix hr (the Son of 
God) that talkcth with th$c," Chap. xvii. 
verse 1, 2, “ Father, gU^ify thy Son ; as 
thou hast given him i)ow|r over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given hinu'* John the Bap- 
tist, who bore witness of Christ, looked 
not upon him in any other view than as 
the Son of God. St. John, i. ,3 1, “ And 
T saw and hare record, (said John the 
Baptist, pointing out the person of Jesus,) 
that this is the Son of Cod," John, viii. 
i?, ‘‘ I proceeded forth and came from 
God ; neither utnu: J of nnjxelf, but he sent 
me;" and in numerous passages Jesus de- 
clares, that lK*forc he assumed the office 
of the, Messiah in this w'jrld, he was en- 
tirely .subject to and obedient to the Fa- 
rther, from w hom he received the commis- 
sion to come to this world for the salvation 
of mankind. Rut apparently with the very 
view of anticipating any misapprehension 
of his nature on the part of his disciples, 
to whom he had declared the wonderful 
extent of the pow'ers committed to him by 
the Father, he tells them, John, xiv. 28, 
“ The Father is greater than L’* It 
w'ould have been idle to have infomied 
them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they 
would never have entertained the smr^- 
lest question, that in hia mere corporeal 
nature Jesus waa inferior to his maker ; 
and it must theroAwe have been bis spiri- 
tual nature, of whidi he here a^ow*ed the 
inferiority to that of God. 


The Son** is a term which, whoatiipcl 
w'ithout being referred tu another jptit^pir 
name found in the context, implMit 
variably the Son of God thnnighOi||| Hk 
whole New Testament, cspeciuliy ^irhen 
associated with the epithet, “ Jl'he Fa- 
ther ;'* so, in the latter epithet, when it 
stands alone, signifies the Father of the 
universe.** Matt, chap, xxviii. H), <;o 
yc, therefore, and teach all nations, hap. 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Chap. xi. verse 27, “ No man kiiowetli 
the Son but the Father, &c.” I'ide rest 
of the Gospel.— It is true, indeed, that the 
angels of God, and some of the ancients 
of the human race, as w'eli us the child- 
ren of Israel, are honoured in the sacred 
writings with the name of Sons of (mhI.** 
Job, i. 6, “ There was a day when the 
.sons of God came tu present themselves 
before the Lord.** (re/t. vi. 2, “ The sons 
of God saw the daughters of men, that 
they W'ere fair.** Ifosea, i. 10, Then 
it sliall Ik; said unto them, Y'c are the sont 
of the living God ;*’ yet the epithet “ Son 
of God,” with the definite article prefixed, 
is appropriated to Christ, the first-lKim of 
every creature, as a distinct mark of ho- 
nour which he alone, deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that uni- 
ty existed l)ctw'een the Father and him- 
self, John X. 30, “I iU)d my Father an' 
one,” a doubt arose witli reguril to the 
sense in w Inch the unity uflirmed in those 
words shoulri be accepted. I'his Jesus re- 
moves, by defining the unity so expressed 
as a subsisting concord of will and design, 
such as existed amongst his Apostles, and 
not identity of being; vide xvii. 11, of 
John, “ Holy Father, keej) through ihino 
own name iho.se whom thou hast given 
me, that they may he one, us we tne."» 
Verse 22, “ The glory which thou gavest 
me 1 have given them ; that they may he 
one, even ax we are one." Should any 
one understand by theie texts rtuU unity 
and identity, he must believe that there 
cxi.sted a similar identity between each 
and all of the Apostles -nay, even that 
the di'idplc.s also were included in the 
Godhead, which in that case w'ould con- 
sist of a great many limes the nuiiilier of 
persons ascribed to the I'rinity. John 
xviL 20, 21, 22, and 23, Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word — 
That they all may he one; as thou. Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in hr— T hat they may he 
one, even as we are one, / an them, and 
thou in me: that they may Lh* mode 
perfect in one." I know not how it is 
pos.sihle for those who profess olx^du'nce 
to the word of Christ tu overlook the et- 
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planatton he has here su clearly given uf 
tb0 Jftltttre of the unity existing betwi'cn 
laijlKk the Father, and to adopt a con- 
apjrarently introduced by 
BOhM^'hcathen writers, to suit their poly- 
theiatical prejudices ; but I doubt not the 
I'iditor of the Friend of India will admit 
the necessity of giving preference to Divine 
authority over any human opinion, how- 
ever prevailing it may be. The Saviour 
meant unity in design and will, by the 
assertion, also, that he was in God, or 
dwelt in God, and God in him. Jo?in 
X. 38, “ I'hat ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is in me, and I in him,” 
as evidently appears from the following 
passages ./o/tw, xiv. 20, “ At that day 
ye shall know (addressing his A|X)stles) 
that 1 am in iny Father, and yc in mr, 
and 1 in you.'' Chap. xvii. verse 21, 
“ That they all may he one ; as thou. 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in ns." John, vi. A6, 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dzoclh th in me, and I in him" 
I John, iv. 1.5, “ Whosoever shall con- 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God — God 
dwcUcth in him, and he in Cod." There 
appear but three modes in which such 
passages are capable of interpretation, 
let. As conveying the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being, the Son, and the Apos- 
tles, were to be absorbed mutually as 
drops of water into one whole ; which is 
conformable to the doctrines (jf that sect 
of Hindoo Metaphysicians ^^ho maintain, 
that in the end, thclmrnnn soul is absorb- 
ed into the Godhead ; but is (|iiitc iiicoii- 
fiistent with the faith of all denominations 
of Christians. 2dly, As proving an iden.. 
tity of nature, with distinction of iierson, 
between the Father, the Son, and the 
Ajxistles ; — a doctrine equally inconsLr.t- 
ent with the belief of every Christian, as 
multiplying the nuinher of persons of the 
Godhead far beyond what has ever been 
proposed by any sect ; or, 3dly, as ex- 
pressing that unity which is said to exist 
wherever there are found perfect concord, 
harmony, love, and obedience, such as 
the Son evinced towards the Father, and 
taught the disciples to display towards 
the divine will. — That the language of 
our Saviour can be understood in this 
last sense solely, will, I trust, be readily 
acknowledged by every candid expounder 
of the sacred writings, as being the only 
one alike warranted by the common use 
of words, and capable of apprehension by 
the human understanding. Had not ex- 
perience, indeed, too clearly proved that 
such metaphorical expressions, when 
taken singly, and without attention to their 
contexts, may be made the foundation of 
doctrines quite at variance with the tenor 


of the roiii uf the Scriptures, 1 should 
have had no hesitation in submitting in- 
discriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my country, 
men ; as I should have felt no appreheii- 
sion that even the most ignorant of them, 
if left to the guidance of their own unpre- 
judiced views of the matter, could mis- 
conceive the dear and distinct assertions 
they every where contain of the unity of 
God, and subordmate nature of his mes. 
senger, Jesus Ojurist. Many of these have 
been already quoted ; to which may he 
added the following: — John, xvii. 

“ This is life eternal, that they might 
know thi’(\ the only true Cod, ami Jc tiv 
Chri'st u'hom thou host sent." Here .lesus, 
in addressing the Father, declares, that tht 
means to be afforded for eternal salvation 
were a know^Icdgc of God, find of hiipsell, 
as the anointed Messenger of God. Also, 
l.ukexviii. verse 18, Christ saith, “ Why 
callcst thou me good ? there is none good 
but one, that is God.” Here Jesus, pure 
as he was, and without reproach, thinks 
it necessary to check the man who ap- 
plies to him an e))ithct jv’stly due to God 
only. — Chap. xiv. 1, l.et not your heart 
bo troubled : ye lx‘!ieve in (iod ; believe 
aho in me.” In these words Jesus com- 
mands his disciples to put their trust in 
God, and, further, to believe in him as 
the Messenger t’ God ; and thus plainly 
di'-tinguisheshi^self from the Godhead. — 
Nor can it for t moment be understood 
ly the following passage, xvi. 9, 

“ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,” that God was literally and ma- 
terially visible in tlie Hon— a doctrine 
which would be directly contrary to the 
spirit of the religion taught by Jesus, and 
by all the Projihets of (iod. Vide John, 
iv. 24, “ God is a Spirit.” The Apostles 
also inaintuuied a belief of the imma- 
teriality and invisibility of God, 1 Tim. 
vi. 16, “ Whom no man hath seen, nor 
can see.” 1 John, iv. 12, “ No man 
hath seen God at any time. Besides, 
Jesus explains hiin.self in the two pas-« 
sages immediately succeeding, that ljy 
the phrase, “ He that hath seen me hatli 
seen the Father,” he meant only that 
whosoever saw him, and the w orks pci • 
formed by him, witnessed proofs of the 
entire concord of his w ords and action.s 
with the will and design of the Father, 
and ought, therefore, to have admitted the 
truth of his mission from God. John, 
xiv. 9, “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. How sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father^?” Verse 10. “• Be- 
lie vest thou not that I am in the Fatlier, 
and the Father in mef The words that 
I speak jinto you I speak not of myself ; 
but the Father^ that dwelleth in mcy he 
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doeth the works.*' Ver. 11, Believe me, roit that all true followers of CSlriit 'W 
that I am in the Father, and the Father admitted as portions of the Godhead* 
in me : or else believe me for the very vi. 56. He that eateth my tadb, and 
works* sake.** We have already seen in drinketh my blood, dwelleth in ine« and I 
what sense the expression dwelleth in in him.** 1 «/o5it,chap. iv. verse 19, *^If we 
me** must be understood, unless we ad- love one another, dwelleth in ns.** 
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In our last Number, we treated 
briefly of the forms of^process which 
obtain in Inferior Courts, lu our 
present, it is our intention to bestow 
a few observations upon the fees 
charged in those Courts, both by 
Clerks and Procurators. 

I n one respect, the subject may be 
considered eminently popular ; but 
the views we Iiave adopted arc rather 
at variance with those which have 
been long fashionable in a certain 
quarter. The great object of society, 
we a]iprehend, is to protect the in- 
dividuals composing it against in- 
justice ; and to accomplish that ob- 
ject effectually, laws have been fram- 
ed, and .Fudges ajipointed to admi- 
nister them. It may, therefore, seem 
a very silly truism to remark, that, 
for the good of societ}!) and in justicj 
to individuals, law to be dis- 

j)ensed as exjjeflitioushh and cheaply 
as possible. F Jnfortunately, Judges 
have been the first to overlook tlie 
original design of the institution of 
their office : they have felt the drud- 
gery of it too sensibly ; and some* 
even appear to have persuaded them- 
selves, that their office was just one of 
the many snug retreats, which the 
good nature of society has provided 
for that class of men to whom socie- 
ty is least of all obliged. Accordingly, 
we find that it lias been the policy of 
many ('ourts to diminish the busi- 
«ness before them, by rendering liti- 
gation as tedious and expensive as 
possible. 1 1 is not enough that jus- 
tice has hcon taxed by the State; 
but some Judges have racked their 
powers of invention, in discovering 
plausible pretences for adding to the 
already tnorniuus difficulties in the 
way of a man’s obtaining justice. U 
is assumed, as we formerly remarked, 
that litigiousness is a disease of the 
mind, which ought to be repressed 
by all possible means ; and, there- 
fore, that persons imagining thein- 
selvtis to be aggrieved, should be 
taught to seek for redress any where 
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rather than in a Court of Justice. It 
is somewhat provoking, that the per- 
sons W'ho maintain this doctrine are 
men, who deride all 
theories ; but the truth is, that niat- 
ter-of-fact men are the greatest oi‘ all 
theorists. Having a profound eon- 
ceit of the infallibility of their own 
judgment, their most ramloin opi- 
nions, however opposed to the plain 
undcrstaruling of mankind, ap)>rar to 
them in the light of self-evident pro- 
positions ; and henee the'y dignify 
them with the name of comnmn sensc 
maxims. 'Fhe mischief whieh thesi’ 
dogmatical persons have ocea.sioncd 
to society are incaleulahle. 'I'hey 
are men of authority, and aie thus 
enabled to give eifi c*t to tlnir pesti- 
lent maxims, wbudi tvmie, in time, 
to be implicitly adopted by the un- 
reflecting ])art of the public. Among 
these maxims, the most absurd uti- 
doubtedly is, that man has an in- 
stinetive love for litigation. Some 
men, it is ]) 0 ‘isil)le, may have a pas- 
sion of the kind, as there are some 
eecciitric beings who have a violent 
pn»peiisity to hanging and drowning 
themselves. Hut, with the great 
body of mankind, a law'-snit is an 
object of horror, 'f’liere are few who 
engage in it with a view to their a- 
inuseineiit, or wlm do nut coiihidcr 
the neces^ iy of the proceeding a very 
serious niihiortuno. It is not to be 
doubted that a strong sense of injus- 
tice is the prevailing motive of most 
litigants ; and there are not a few, we 
dare to say, whose dislike of litiga- 
tion is so invincible, that they would 
submit to much injustice rather tlian 
apply to a ('ourt for a remedy. Hut 
what is the real effect of romlLTing 
law intolerably expt‘n.sive ? It is ob- 
vious, that, in proportion as it dis- 
courages a litigious spirit in some, it 
must encourage it in others. The 
oor man submits to wrongs at the 
ands of his wealthier neighbour, 
because be cannot afford to bring hnn 
to juptiec: the wealthier man, on 
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tiMf 'iittler hand, is tempted to prose- 
eu^edoabtful or unfounded claims 
the poor man, from a convic- 
tion that he cannot resist them. A- 
gain, the pride of some people is stir- 
up to litigatioh, by the very 
Icnowleclge of the law's expensive- 
ness. Nothing is moi^e common than 
to hear the parties in a law-suit 
speaking of it as a trial of the com- 
parative length of their purses. A 
man will not brook the most trivial 
of&nce, simply because it would im- 
ply an acknowledgment of his being 
less opulent than his adversary. To 
law, tnen, he goes, and ruins himself 
in maintaining his reputation for 
opulence. 

It is known to all, that a Commis- 
sion has been sitting, at an enormous 
expence to the country, since 1816, 
to inquire into the abuses with re- 
spect to fees which prevail in Courts 
of Justice. We do not wish to dis- 
parage the labours of this Commis- 
sion. It has put forth some reports, 
remarkable for the elegance of their 
s^le, and showing some profundity 
of research. Hut, in the way of re- 
form, we must say, that their labours 
appear to have been useless to the 
country. They have done that 
which they ought not to have done, 
and left undone that which they 
ought to have done.” Abuses whicn 
stared every one in the face have 
been only slightly glanced at, and too 
many of them have been tacitly 
sanctioned. 'J'he result of their past 
labours has been to make an enor- 
mous addition to the fees of Sheriff 
Clerks ; and, by consequence, to add 
to the burdens of litigants. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. The Com- 
missioners, in place of taking the 
sense of the great body of practition- 
ers upon the subject of their intmiry, 
communicated only with the Sheriff 
Clerks, who were too wise in their 
generation to peach themselves ; and 
their returns, no doubt, were calcu- 
lated to inspire the Commissioners 
with a high opinion of their public 
virtue. 

We would remark, that the estab- 
lishments of Sheriff (Icrks seems to 
be upon the worst footing imaginable- 
They hold their appointments from 
the Crown, and are wholly irrespon- 
sible. No doubt, if, through the 
gross misconduct of a Sheriff Clerk, 


a specific patrimonial loss be sustain- 
ed by a litigant, he is bound to re- 
pair it. But over his general conduct 
there is no control. He is the sole 
medium of communication between 
the Judge and the Agents ; and it is 
in his power, by numberless petty 
vexations, to ruin the business of any 
practitioner, or render the conduct- 
ing of it intolerable to him. It fol- 
lows, that no practitioner will incur 
the resentments of a Clerk, by re- 
sisting his extortions •; under which 
passive system abuses have gone 
on accumulating for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

The fees of Sheriff Clerks were, 
for the first time, regulated by the 
Act of Sederunt 1748. At that time. 
Constitutional principles were so well 
understood, and so much respected, 
that the Act of Sederunt was passed 
under the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament, the only proper authority by 
which a tax of any kind can be im- 
posed upon the public. But since 
then, many Sheriffs, of their own au- 
thority, have advanced the fees of 
their Clerks, and many Clerks have 
advanced theirlfees without even the 
shadow of autUuity. These are gross 
abuses ; but fe arc not aware that 
the C Commissioners have adverted to 
one of them. 

It may be supposed, that fees which 
were reasonable in 1 748 must be too 
low at the present day. But this is 
a gross mistake. Since that period 
business has increased tenfold ; and 
it is obvious that the trouble and ex- 
pence of a public establishment do 
not increase in the same ratio with 
the business which it 1ms to transact. 
It so happens, however, that Sheriff 
Clerks, from a variety of causes^ have 
been relieved of a great part of the « 
drudgery originally connected with 
their ofnee. Fir.s/, In former times, 
it was the duty of the C'lerk to draw 
every libelled summons, that being of 
the nature of a precept by the Judge, 
which it belonged to the Clerk to au- 
thenticate ; but now the summonses 
are drawn by the Agents, while the 
Clerks have the same fees u]>on them 
as fonnerly. Second, It was the cus- 
tom, in large counto, for Sheriffs to 
hold Itinerant Cottrts in districts re- 
mote from the ccnin^ town — a cus- 
tom which subjected the Clerks to 
both serious troulde and expence ; 
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but which custom has long been a- 
bandoned. Third, It formerly was 
the invariable practice to adduce all 
proofs coranijudicc, and the duty of 
the Clerk to write them^ for which he 
was remunerated by the fee of a shil- 
ling upon each deposition : now, all 
])roofs are taken upon Commission ; 
and while the Clerk continues to re* 
ccivc his old fee for doing nothing, 
he is generally appointed the Com- 
missioner for taking the proof, which 
secures him a handsome gratuity in 
addition. Fourth, Jn strict practice, 
tljL* Clerk ought, in person, to execute 
all sequestrations in security of rent ; 
and ibr this, the law allows him a 
heavy poundage upon the rent ; but 
most (Jlerks have contrived to throw 
this laborious duty upon the Officers 
of Court; notwithstanding which, 
they still continue to exact the pound- 
age ; and in this way the cxpence of 
the proceeding is at least doubled to 
the unfortunate tenant. Ffih, She- 
riff (Jlerks are required, by law, to en- 
gross in a record every extracted de- 
cree ; but this, for many years, they 
have neglected to do, and thus have 
abridged their labour ||nd expence by 
almost one half. 

Now, it is not a lit^e remarkable, 
that the Coiniiiissioners should have 
suggested the plan of engrossing in a 
book all registered protests, for which 
an additional fee is provided to the 
Cbrk ; and, at the same time, have 
overlooked the propriety of enforcing 
the existing law requiring the en- 
grossment of extracted decrees. Pro- 
tests relate to a species of debt which, 
of all others, is most expeditiously 
recovered ; and though, at a distance 
of time, they might happen to be 
lost, llie loss could scarcely be attend- 
ed with detriment. Decrees, on the 
other hand, frequently relate to real 
rights ; and, as evidence of such 
rights, a reference to them, even at 
the distance' of centuries from tlieir 
dates, may be found of the utmost 
consequence. There was much wis- 
dom, therefore, in the law which re- 
quired Slikinff Clerks, not merely to 
preserve the original decree, but also, 
oh majoteni cauttlam, to keep a faith- 
ful transcript of the extract of it. 
Instances have occurred of parties 
having suffered serious loss and da- 
mage from a neglect of this law ; 
aiidwe must repeat our astonishment. 
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that such neglect escaped the censuro 
of the Commissioners. ^ 

But while, on the one hand, 
riff-Clcrka Intve exonered thcmielvct 
of inor^ than oi>e-half of their proper 
duties^ the^ have succeeded in al- 
most doubling their emoluments, by 
one very simple expedient. Tbcir 
feest it is well known, consist prin- 
cij^ly of those of extract, 'i'he Act 
of Sederunt requires, that their ex- 
tracts shall contain thirty-six lines 
to the page, and each line, ujton an 
average, nine words ; but, in the 
pages of modern extracts* there is 
scarcely to be found more than a half 
of that quantity of writing. 

At the period when the Act of 
Sederunt was passed, Sheriff-Clerks 
were, generally, professional men, 
who personally discharged the duties 
of their office, and made a decent 
livelihood of it. But, in modem 
times, most Sheriff-Clerks have been 
mere gentlemen, who have lived at 
their ease upon the emoluments of 
their office, maintaining Deputes to 
officiate for them. When a public 
officer can thus afford to turn his 
situation inlo a sinecure, it surely 
cannot be said that his emoluments 
arc too scanty. We make tlie re- 
mark, to show the absurtlity and in- 
justice of increasing the large einolu- 
inents of Shcrifi-Clerks, as has been 
done by certain recent regulations, 
adopted in consequence of the sug- 
gestions of a CominiB.sion appointed 
for the purpose of economical reform. 

We believe there is a mistake very 
prevalent, that the ( orninissioii has 
effected the abolition of large extracts 
in Inferior Courts. It has done no 
such thing ; at Ica.st Sherift* Clerks 
continue, as formerly, to charge the 
fees of a full extract upon every de- 
cree extracted by them, whether in 
the form of a full extrael* or only of 
a precept. In truth, the only reform 
(if so it may be called) which this 
most costly Commission has achiev- 
ed, with respect to the practice of 
Sheriff-Clerks, is the rule requiring 
them to engross registered Protests 
in a book ! 

There is one fee charged by Shc- 
riff-CUerks, so unjustifiable and truly 
monstrous, that we arc astonislted 
how it has been suffered to exist. 
We allude to the dues of composi- 
tion upon decrees not extracted. We 
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candliMK)ver no authority for such 
an, and believe it to be a re- 

liauf tile barbarous tax, which, in 
the way of per centage upon the sum 
decerned for, heritable Shcri^ used 
to levy ftom the parties. . Along with 
heritable Jurisdictioosi this tax was 
abolished by Statute ; but, if we are 
not mistaken, it has been continued 
under the name of composition-dues, 
])ayable to the (Herk. At one time, 
these dues were only charged upon 
decrees obtained in litigated actions, 
and amounted to one-half of the dues 
of a full ^tract. Borne time ago, a 
certain Sheriff-Clerk took it into his 
liead to charge composition-dues up- 
on decrees in absence, which novelty 
was resisted by the practitioners ; 
but, for certain reasons, as just, 
doubtless, as they are inscrutable, it 
received the sanction of the Supreme 
Cdurt. Most Sheriff. Clerks felt so 
sensibly the enormity of this impost, 
that they seldom exacted it even 
upon decrees in litigated processes ; 
but the above decision of the (’ourt 
of Session went so far beyond their 
utmost desires, that they could not 
but consider the charge reasonable ; 
and the osfmsihh purpose of tlic 
Commission, irhich was to reduce 
their vu warrantable char^vsn after- 
wards disposed and ciu oinaged them 
to exact composition. (lues upon enrif 
decree, and this they now do most ri- 
gidly. 

We understand that there is a 
very great diversity in the charges 
made by SherifT-Clerks, for precepts 
issued upon deen’cs in absence. I'he 
highest fee allowed by the Act of 
Sracrunt is .5s. 2d. But we are as- 
sured, that at least one Sheri ff-C/lerk 
charges, exclusive of the stamp-duty, 
no less than 15s. 2d. upon a precept 
for a debt not exceeding £.6. 'Fhis 
charge for a^ob, which an apprentice 
boy may perform in the course of ten 
minutes, which costs the Clerk only 
sixpence for writing and the labour 
of affixing his signature, and which 
exceeds all the profits which the Agent 
derives from tne action, is a crying 
scandal to a civilized country ; the 
more especially when it is considered 
that the sum has to be wrung from 
the pockets of some wretched man 
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who exposes himself to the whole 
brunt of the law’s artillery, from 
sheer inability to raise i!.5. It is 
astonishing that any body of practi- 
tioners are so insensible of their duty 
to the public, as to submit to this 
enormous exaction. But there arc 
instances which we could point out, 
of certain fees being actually quin-^ 
tuplcd by Sheriff-Clerks. 

It has been proposed with great pro- 
priety, that all fees of Courts should 
be abolished, and that the Clerks 
be allowed a stated salary, payable 
by the State, or by their respective 
f'onnlies. It cannot be disputed, that 
t a Clerk is as essential in the consti- 
tution of a Court as a Judge ; and it 
would be but consistent, at least, to 
pay both from the same source. The 
idea of justice being paid for at all, 
is abhorrent to reason ; and equally 
so is the idea of throwing any part of 
the expense of a judicial establish- 
ment upon individuals, those, espe- 
cially, who have the peculiar misfor- 
tune to be suitors bofoie it. A Court 
of law is not an estHhlishment occa- 
sionally brought into operation for 
the benefit of ||ndividuals, hut is a 
pcirnaiient cstAdishmcnt, calculated 
to promote onyof the great ends of 
bocicty. Even where it does not 
act, in the multifarious transactions 
wliich daily occur among men, it en- 
burcb the ])unctual performance of 
obligations contracted ; it restrains 
WTongs, and throws a shield over 
rigiits. It may not, therefore, be a 
great paradox to assert, that those 
jiersons are most beholden to a Coui t 
of law who have least occasion to ap- 
ply to it. 

It was our intention to have 
made some observations upod the 
fees charged by Agents in Inferior^ 
Courts. We can only allow ourselves 
to remark, however, that in a few, 
the specific fees arc actually higher 
than the fees corres})oi)ding to them, 
which are charged by Agents in the 
Supreme Court. Eor fteneral busi- 
ness, such as drav'hifr deeds, &c., 
their fees are altogether arbitrary, 
and arc frequently fixed with refer- 
ence to such circumstances as the 
wealth of the eli^t, his ignorance, 
or his facility of temper. 
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MR RICARDO. 

[The following brief, but masterly, account of thl« celebrated Political Economist is 
extracted ftom the Scotsman of Wednesday the 17lh instant, and will be read 
with interest by such of our readers as may not have bad access to the Journal 
in which it originally appeared.] 


It is with inexpressible concern 
that wc have to announce the death 
of this truly excellent person. This 
afflicting event, which was caused 
by the formation of water in the 
head, took place at Gatcorab Park, 
Gloucestershire, on the 11th inst. 

The country has seldom sustained 
so great a loss ; and in many resjiccts, 
indeed, wc consider it as quite irre- 
parable. Mr Ricardo came late into 
the House of Commons, and he sel- 
dom spoke except on questions of 
Political Economy. Rut the inte- 
grity of his character, the mildness 
and .suavity of his manners, the per- 
fect mastery which he possessed over 
his subject, and the unquestionable 
purity and disinterestedness of his in- 
tentions, secured him a very extensive 
and powerful influe[ie both in the 
House and the counti||y, and gave the 
greatest weight and ^thority to his 
opinions. Mr Ricardo was not one 
of those who make speeches to suit 
the temporary and ephemeral dr- 
eumstaiices and politics of the day. 
He spoke only from principle, and 
with a fixed and unalterable resolu- 
tioa never to deviate in the slightest 
degree from the path which it point- 
ed out. He neither concealed nor 
modified an opinion for the purpose 
of conciliating the favour, or of dis- 
arming the prejudice or hostility of 
any man or party of men. Nor did 
Nie ever make a speech, or give a vote, 
which he was not tborougnly and in- 
timately convinced was founded on 
just principles, and calculated to pro- 
mote the true and lasting interests of 
the public. 'JVained to habits of 
rofound thinking, independent in 
IS fortune, and inflexible in his 
principles, Mr Ricardo had nothing 
in common with the vulgar tribe of 
party politicians. He was at once a 
patriot and a philosopher. His coun- 
try's good was the single and only 
object of his Pstlismentary exertions. 
And he laboured to promote it, not 
by engaging in party cabals, which 
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he detested, but by supporting the 
rights and liberties of all classes, and 
by explaining and unfolding the true 
sources of national wealth and public 
prosperity. 

Few men ever possessed, in a high- 
er degree than Mr Ricardo, the ta- 
lent of speaking and conversing with 
clearness and facility on the most ab- 
struse iffld difficult subjects. In this 
respect, his speeches were greatly su- 
perior to his publications. The lat- 
ter cannot be readily understood and 
followed without consicjcrnbic atten- 
tion. Rut nothing could exceed the 
case and perspicuity with which lie 
elucidated the most rcHncd and deli- 
cate points of economical science, 
both in his public K])cccheR and in 
conversation. R^ithout being forci- 
ble, his style of speaking was easy, 
fluent, and pleasing. It was impos- 
sible to take liirn off his guard. To 
those who were not familiar with his 
investigations, some of his positions 
were apt to appear paradoxical. But 
the paradox was only in appearance. 
He never advanced an opinion on 
which he had not deeply reflected, 
and without examining it in every 
point of view. And the readiqess 
with which he met and overthrew 
the most specious objections that th^ 
ablest men in the House could state 
to his doctrines, is the best proof of 
their correctness, and of the supsvir 
ority and acuteness of his undlW* 
standing. That there were greater 
orators, and men of tnoiv varied end 
general acquirements, in Parliament, 
than Mr Ricardo, we readily allow ; 
but, wc are bold to say, that, in 
point of deep, clear, and comprehen- 
sive intellect, he had no superior, 
and very few, if any, equals, either 
in Parliament or in the country. 

As a I^olitical Economist, Mr Ri- 
cardo stood unrivalled and alone. 
None of his contemporaries came near 
him. If he was inferior to Smith, it 
was only in the power of illustration ; 
for he was superior to him, and to all 
*yy 
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others^ in the dexterity wiili which 
he unravelled the most abstruse and 
intricate questions, in the unerring 
sagacity with which he traced and 
investigated the operation ofmncral 
and fixed principles, in the skUl with 
which he separated and disentangled 
them from such as were of a second- 
ary and accidental nature, and in a 
clear perception of their remotest con- 
sequences and results. After every 
allowance has been made for its de- 
ficendes in style and arrangment, it 
is still certain that the Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation^' 
is the most original, profound, and- 
truly valuable philosc^hical work 
that has appeared since the publica- 
tion of the Wealth of Natrons." 

Mr Ricardo’s philosophical attain- 
ments, and the habits of abstract and 
close thinking in which he delighted 
to indulge, were the more remark- 
able from the circumstances in which 
they were acquired and formed. The 
best part of liis life was spent on the 
StocK Exchange, where his industry, 
perseverance, and talent, enabled bitn 
to accumulate an ample fortune. But 
amid all the distractions of so busy a 
life, he never forgot bis speculative 
pursuits ; and the moment be bad 
attained to opulence, he retired from 
business, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to study, and especially to 
the cultivation of that most inte- 
resting science, of which he has be- 
come a second founder, and with 
which his name is imperishable as- 
sociated. 

In private Ufe, Mr Ricardo was 
most amiable. He was a kind and 
indulgent father and husband, and 
a warm, afiectionate, and zealous 
friend* No mafi was ever more tho- 
roii^hly free of every species of arti- 
fice and pre^sion. He was simple, 
plain, and unassuming — at once the 
gentlest and the firmest of human 
beings. He was particularly fond of 


assembling intelligent men around 
him, and of conversing in the freest 
and most unrestrained manner on all 
topics of interest, but especially on 
those connected with his favourite 
Bcience. He was always ready to give 
way to others, and never discovered 
the least impatience to speak ; but 
when he did speak, the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge, his per- 
fect candour, and his extraordinary 
talent for resolving a question into its 
elements, and for setting the most 
difficult subject in the clearest and 
most striking point of view, arrested 
the attention of every one, and made 
him the delight and idol of all who 
had the happiness to hear him. Mr 
Ricardo never entered into an argu- 
ment, whether in public or private, 
for the purpose of baffling an ojjpo- 
nent, or of gaining a victory : he 
could not conceive such a motive. 
His exclusive object was the disco- 
very of truth, lie was ever open to 
conviction ; and if he was satisfied 
that he had either supported or ad- 
vanced an erroneous opinion, he was 
the first to acknowledge his error, 
and to caution qi;bers against it. 

Mr Ricardo yad not completed his 
fifty-sixth year. His constitution, 
though not robust,' w'as sound, and 
his health such as to promise a long 
life of usefulness. He was actively 
engaged, at the period when his mor- 
tal disease attacked him, in the most 
profound and elaborate investiga- 
tions ; and, we believe, had nenly 
completed an Essay on the proper 
codlstitution of a National Bank. It 
is lamentable to think that the coun- 
try should have been so soon ilej)rivecl 
of the services of such a man. To his 
friends his loss can never be repaired. 
And a long, very long period will 
elapse, before an Economist of equal 
knowledge, intcgiity, and candour, 
again finds his way into the House 
of Commons. 
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DON JUAN. CANTOS IX. X. AND XI. 


Eccc itcrnm Crispinus ! in other 
words> Lord Byron, with three addi- 
tional cantos of Don Juan at his back. 

Ilooly and fairly/’ my good Lord; 
three canlos a-inonth are a jot too 
much, unless, indeed, the reader be 
appeased by an incidental notice, that 
they were written Injure the death of 
the late Lord Londonderry, who, 4s 
usual, comes in for his modicum of 
I rish praise. Like another great w-ri- 
ter, his Lordship seems to think, that 
while the public are in the humour 
to dance, he is bound to pipe, even 
tliough the instrument he phiys on 
will no longer discourse most elo- 
<|uent music.” How far such a re- 
solution may be prudent in itself, in- 
usmuch, at least, as his Lordships 
reputation as a piper is concerned, is 
liis affair, not ours ; hut of one thing 
wc arc certain, and that is, that, on 
the present occasion, like the angels 
in his own Vision of Judgment, he 
has been tdugiug or japing wofully 
out of tune. These canaos are, in fact, 
nothing but measured prose, replete 
with bad puns, stale jests, small wit, 
indecency, and irreligion,and exhibit- 
ing no^e oi those redeeming bursts of 
true poetical inspiration for which 
their predecessors were remarkable. 
From beginning to end, wc could dis- 
coviQl DO trace of that lofty and fer« 
vid genius which produced Lambro's 
iiuiig, and other passages of equal pith 
and inoinent ; but we could perceive 
many indications of labour and ef- 
fort, afi well as of a spirit generally at 
war with the world and itself, and 
Apparently susceptible of delight only 
when it dwells on the follies, miser- 
ies, or crimes of mankind. To tliis 
last charge there are, indeed, some 
(. xceptioiiH ; but they are too few in 
number to render it necessary to mo- 
dify what we have stated. His Lord- 
ship plainly affects to become the 
moilerii Juvenal ; and he is certainly 
a keen, and sometimes a powerful 
satirist ; but he will never equal the 
terseness and vigour of the great ori- 
ginal, however much he may surpass 
it in grossness and obscenity. 

The story of those canlos is .soon 
told. Juan is sent by Suvaroff with 


his dispatchesii announcing the fall 
of Ismail ; and |b»eigg a fred^lookiiig 
and vigorous youth, is soon promoted 
to the rank of inaa-inistress to the 
imiierial harlot Catherine. This cri- 
tical and dangerous office he held as 
long as could be expected ; in shoi t, 
till Catherine grew sated, or some of 
her regular paramours, jealous of a 
rival, found means to give him a dose, 
which nea^y cost him his life. Be 
this as it may, however, Juan was 
taken ill, ^nd the lSinpn‘s«, out of n - 
gard to the youth, sent him on a se- 
cret mission to this country, when* 
he is just landed, and has barely 
time to blow out the brains of a high* 
wayinan, wdien the last canto closes. 

The first passage we shall extract, 
is that in which his Lordship u iulers 
the olive-branch to Mr Jeffrey, and 
forswTars the hostility, originally ex- 
cited by the review of the “ ifonrH 
of Idleness.” It is cipniUy honour- 
able to both parties : the end of all 
war is j^eace. 

Old ct»cmicB who have become new friciulB 
Should so continue— *ti«» a |M>int «>l' 
honour ; 

And I know nothing which could inuku 
amends 

For a return to Uatrod : 1 would shun 
her 

Like garlick, howsoever she extends 
licr hundred arms tiiul legs, and lain 
outrun her. 

Old rtames, new wives, become our bit- 
tercNt Coes— 

Converted !• . s should scorn to join with 
those. 

This were the v orst descrtipi i— renega- 
<locN, 

' Kven shufHing Southey, that incarnate 
lie, 

Would siaieel} join uguin the “ reforma- 
does,” 

Whom he forsook to fill the l.iuueale'* 
And honest men from leeUiud io llurbti- 

dlK'.S, 

Whetliei in Caledon or lul\, 

ShouUt not verc round wilhivLiv hicalb, 
nor seize 

Tr»pain, the moment when yu 
please. 
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The lawyer and the critic but behold 
The baier sides of UMrature and life. 

And nought remains unseen, but much 

untold) 

By those who scour those doable vales 
of strife. 

While common man grow ignorantly old. 
The lawyer's biipf is like the sur^n's 
knifh, 

Dissecting the whole inside of a question, 

And with it all the process of digmtion. 

A legal broom's a moral chinmey«sweq;Mr, 
And that's the reason he himself 's so 
dirty ; 

The endless soot bestows a tint dir deeper 
Than can be hid by altering his shirt ; 
he 

Retains the sable stains of the dark cree- 
per, 

At least some twenty-nine do out of 
thirty, 

In all their habits not so you^ I own ; 

As Csesar wore his robe, you wear your 
gown. 

And all our little feuds, at least all mine^ 
Dear JeifVey, once my most redoubted 
foe, 

(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things be- 
low) 

Arc over : Here's a health to “ Auld 
Lang Syne !" 

I do not know you, and may never know 

Your face— -but you have acted, on the 
whole. 

Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 

The following is his Lordship’s 

opinion of his own country : 

1 have no great cause to love that fpot 
of earth, 

Which holds what might have been the 
noblest nation ; 

But though I owe it little but my birth, 

1 feel a mixed regret and veneration 

For its decaying fame and former worth. 
Seven years (the usual term of trans- 
portation) 

Of absence, Illy one's old resentments 
level. 

When a man's country's going to the 
devil. 

Alas ! could She but fully, truly know 
How her great name is now through- 
out abhorred ; 

How eager all the earth is for the blow 
Which shall lay bare her bosom to the 
sword : 

How all the nations deem her their worst 
foe, 

That worse than worst offoes, the once 
adored 


False friend, who held out ftreedom to 
mankind. 

And now wcmld chain them to the very 

mindf— 

Would she be proud, or boast herself the 
ftee, 

Who is but first of slaves ? The na- 
tions are 

In prison,— but the jailor, what is he ? 

No less a victim to the bolt and bar. 

Is the poor privilege to turn the key 

Upon the captive, freedom ? He's as 
far 

From the enjoyment of the earth and air. 

Who watches o'er the chain, as they who 
wear. 

Don Juan now saw Albion’s earliest 
beauties, 

Thy cliffs, dear Dover ! harbour, and 
hotel ; 

Illy custom-house, with all its delicate 
duties ; 

Thy waiters running mucks at every 
bell ; 

Thy packets, all whose passengers are 
booties 

To those who upon land or water 
dwell ; 

And last, not least, to strangers unin- 
structedL 

Thy long, long wills, whence nothing is 
d^uct^ 

The next morceau we Bhall ex- 
tract is excellent of its kind. 

Where is the world,” cries Young, “ at 
eighty 9 Where 

The world in which a man was 
born ?” Alas ! 

Where is the world of eight years past ? 
*Tu'as therc^ 

I look for it— *tis gone, a Globe of 
Glass ! 

Cracked, shivered, vanished, scarcely ga- 
zed on ere 

A silent change dissolves ihc glittering 
mass. ^ 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, pa- 
triots, kings, 

And dandies, all arc gone on the wind's 
wings. 

Where is Napoleon the Grand ? God 
knows : 

Where little Castlcreagh? The devil 
can tell r 

Where Grattan, Curran, Sheridan, all 
those 

Who bound the bar or senate in their 
spell ? 

Where is the unhappy Queen, with all 
her. woes ? 

And where the Daughter, whom the 
Isles loved well F 
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WtMM nre thote martyred Saints the 
Five per Cents ? 

And where— oh where the dfvll are the 
rents ! 

Where's Brummd? Dished. Where’s 
Long Pole Wellesley ? Diddled. 

Where’s Whitbread ? Romilly ? Where’s 
George the Third ? 

Where is his will ? (That’s not SO soon 
unriddled ;) 

And where is Fum” the Fourth, our 
“ royal bird ?” 

(;one down, it seems, to Scotland, to be 
Addled 

Unto by Sawney’s violin, we have 
heard : 

*• Caw me, caw thee” — for six months 
bath been hatching 

'J'iiis scene of royal itch and loyal scratch- 
ing. 

Where is Lord This ? And where my 
Lady That ? 

The Honourable Mistresses and Mis- 
ses ? 

Sonic laid aside, like an old Opera hat. 

Married, uniiiurried, and remarried : 
(this is 

An evolution oft {icrformed of late). 

Where are the Dublin shouts— and 
London hisses ? > 

Where are the Grenvilles(^ Turned, as 
usual. Where 

My friends the Whigs ? Exactly where 
they were. 

Where are the Lady Carolines and Fran- 
ceses ? 

Divorced or doing therconent. Ye an- 
nals 

So briiliant, where the list of routs and 
dances is, — 

Thou Morning Post, sole record of the 
pannels 

Broken in carriages, and all the phan- 
tasies 

Of fashion, — say what streams now fill 

^ those channels ? 

Some die^ some fly, sonic languish on the 
continent, 

Because the times have hardly left them 
one tenant. 

Some who once set their caps at cautious 
Dukes, 

Have taken up at length with younger 
brothers : 

Some heiresses have bit at sharpers* 
hooks ; 

Some maids have been made wives, 
some merely mothers ; 

Others have lost their freih and fairy 

» looks : 

In short, the list of allpetioiui bothers. 


IX., X., and tt. *159 

There's little strange In this, blit toM- 
thing strange is 

The unusual quickness of these coimiioii 
changes- 

Talk not of seventy years as age( in 
seven 

1 have seen more changes, do^n fVom 
monarchs to 

The humblest individusl under heatsti, 

Than might auffioe a moderate etii- 
tury through. 

1 knew that nought was lasting, but how 
even 

Change grows too changeable, ilHitheut 
being new 8 

Nought's permanent among the IMiman 
race, 

Except the Whigs not getting Into place. 

I have seen Napoleon, who scorned quite 
a Jupiter, 

Shrink to a Saturn. I have seen a 
Duke 

(No matter w'hich) turn politician stupi- 
der. 

If that cun well be, than his wooden 
look. 

But it is time that I should hoist my 
“ blue Peter,” 

And sail for a new theme :-.-I have 
seen— and shook 

To see it— the King hissed, and then ca- 
rcst ; 

But don’t jiretcnd to settle which was 
best. 

I have seen the landholders without a 
rap— 

1 have seen Johanna Southcote— 1 have 
seen 

The House of Commons turned to a tax- 
trap— 

I have seen that sad aflhir of the late 
Queen— 

I have seen crowns worn instead of a 
fool’s cap— 

1 have seen a Congress doing all that’s 
mean — 

I have seen some nations like o’c^rloaded * 
asses 

Kick off their burthens— meaning the 
high classes. 

I have seen small poets and great pro- 
sers, and 

Interminable — not rterwa^speakers— 

1 have seen the Funds at war with house 
and land— 

I’ve seen the Country Gentlemen lum 
squeakers- 

I’ve seen the people ridden o’er like 
sand 

By slaves on horseliack — 1 have seen 
malt liquors 



IfiiBekanged fqr ** thin potation^** by Jolin 
^ Bull— 

I h|h^e Men John half detect himeelf a 
fool— 

\V e have reserved for the last place, 
the oassage in which the noble bard 
speaxa of his own productions, and 
of his reputation in connection with 
that of some of his contemporaries. 
The subject is too tender for us to 
venture an opinion upon it. One 
whole stanza, and part of another, 
appear to be omitted^ out of defer- 
ence, wc presume, to the Constitu- 
tuml Asaoda^n, the probable ope- 
rations of which cannot be a matter 
of indidhrence to the Puldisher, Mr 
John Hunt. 

In twice five years the “ greatest living 
poet,” 

Like to the champion in the fisty ring, 
Is called on to support his claim, or show 
it. 

Although *tis an imaginary thing. 

Even I— all)eit I’m sure I did not know it. 
Nor Sought of foolscap subjects to be 

Was reckoned, a considerable time, 

The Grand Napoleon of the realms of 
rhyme. 

But .luan w'as my Moscow, and Falicro 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean 
seems Cain : 

“ La Belle Alliance” of dunces down at 
zero. 

Now that the Lion*s falfn, may rise 
again; 

Bui I will fall, at least, as fell my hero ; 
Nor reign at all, or as a monarch reign ; 


CScpt. 

Or to sumo lonely islo of JaBors go, 

With turncoat Southey, for my turnkey 
Lowe. 

Sir Walter reigned before me ; Moore and 
Campbell 

Before and after ; but now grown mori' 
holy. 

The Muses upon Sion’s hill must rambU- 
With poets almost clergymen, or 
wholly ; 

• • « • • 

■ ■ • • • 


Then there’s my gentle Euphues : wbo, 
they say, 

Sets up for being a sort of moral me 

He’ll find it rather difficult some day 

To turn out liolli, or either, it may In- 

Some persons think that Coleridge bath 
the sway ; 

And Wordsworth has supiiorlcrs, twe 
or three ; 

And that deep-mouthed Rn'otian, S.i. 
vage Landor,” 

Has taken for a swan rogue Southey ’-i 
gander. 

John Keats, who w%'is killed ofl’ by om’ 
critiqw*, 

.Tui>t us he wally promised something 
great,/ 

If not intelligible, without Greek 

Contrived to talk alM)ut the gods of 
late, 

MucJi as they might have supposed to 
speak. 

Poor fellow 1 His was an untowArd fate? 

’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery 
particle, 

Should let itself be snufled out by An Ar. 
tide. 


Jloit Jvtin. Cantos /A'., A'., and XL 
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iWORKS.jPREPARING 

LONDON. 

Capper’s Tojiogiaphicai Dictionary of 
the United Kingdom, which has been dc« 
iayed in being put to press by the non-com* 
j)lclion of the ])opulution-return8 for Ire- 
land, will now be reprinted with all thu 
r,f>cc-d consistent with accuracy. It will 
include the hist populaLioii-returns of the 
ilirce kingdoms, accompanied by every 
\arioty of autlieiitic and useful infurina* 
tiori ivlalivc to every district, town, and 
[ i.ice having a name, so as to justify the 
ercat public demand for u new edition. 
It in.'iy h.; expected to appear about Ja- 
nuary next, in large 8vo., as before. 

'F’hc f*ontiiiiialion of Mr Booth’s excel- 
lent Analytical Dictionary of the English 
f .in'^uagc IS in the press, and the seve* 
r.il jf.irLs will be published successively, 
at On It I intervals. The printing of the 
Second I’art was necessarily delayed for 
the |ui? |»o .c of calriiiuting the number of 
(opii.s ih:i' world lie reqiiircil. 

iMi 11. V. Smith is preparing for pub- 
lication, a history of the English Stage, 
from the Uefornialioii to the present 
time ; containing a particular account of 
all the theatres that havaliecn erected at 
dillerent periods in the nnctro}x>lis, and 
intorspersed witli varioui amusing anec- 
dotes, Itc. • 

Hors Momenta Cravenic, or the Craven 
Dialect exemplified in Two Dialogues, 
between Farmer Giles and his neighbour 
Bridget, is nearly ready for publication ; 
to which is annexed u copious Glossary 
of the dialect of Craven, in the West 
Hiding. 

A. new edition is in preparation of 
Waikins’.s Portable ryclopivdia. Tliisedi- 
tit)ii will be greatly enlarged, and will be 
embcilislicd with nearly 1000 engraved 
illustrations, so as to lender it a |)dfcct 
hook Iff reference on every subject of a 
^cienlilic character. 

A second and very improved edition 
(»f Guzman d’Alfarache, or the Spanish 
Hogue, translated by J. H. Brady, is ready 
for publication. 

A (’ritical Analysis of the Bev. E. 
Irving’s Orations and Arguments, &c. is 
preparing for publication, interspersed 
vith remarks on the composition of a 
Sermon, by Philonons. 

Suggestions on ('liristian Education, 
Ac., accompanied by two biographical 
sketches, and a Memoir of Amos Green, 
Fsq. of Bath and York, by his late vridow^ 
will soon appear. 

The Set^nd Part of French Classics, 
edit^ by L. T« Ventoa^bic, com[jrising 
Nwha PmpiUns, ^ Plgrtoti, with notes, 

voi. riii 
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and the life of the author, in tsro volRiKdiilli 
wdll be published in a few days. 

The second edition of Mr Goodwin*#^ 
New System of Shoeing Horses is In 
praparation, in Svo.; containing many 
new and important additions, new 
idates, Illustrative of thu recent Invention 
which it the suiject of a patent, fiir 
shoeing horses with cu^t inalleuhle uon, 
enabling the public to obtain sIhjus cor- 
rectly made of any form. 

Shortly will bu publLsbcd, the Young 
Naturalist, a tale for young inHyple, by A. 
C. Mant, author of fiUuii,or ttw Young 
Godmother,** &c. 

liUdy Morgan is proparaiog a Life of 
Salvator llosu, the poet of dusigners. 

A new edition of Blaine’s (’otiine Pa- 
thology is nearly ready, with an itdditioii 
of new inutter, paiticularly a philuso|ihi- 
cal onipiiry into the origin of the dog, hfs 
individual varieties, and examination of 
the popular .subject of breeding aniiiiiiln ; 
also a very copious ticcount of rubies or 
madness. 

Ill Scjitcmbcr will lieptibllbhed Letters 
to Marianne, by William Comlw, Ksq. 
author of ** Dr Syntax’s Tour in Search 
of the Picturcstiue,** Ac*, with a piotile 
portrait. 

Mr L. J. A. McHenry has nearly icady 
for publication, a now edition of his im- 
proved S}>anisli Gnimmiir, designed cs- 
iNiCialiy fur belf-iustruclion. 

EDINBUIlGIl. 

A New Edition (lieing the thiril) ot 
Rome in the NiDeteciiLh Century, in thu*o 
volumes post Hvo. 

Part XIX. of the Rncyclopiudio Faii- 
nensis. The regular publication of ibis 
W'ork will be rrsuiiud, and tbc work 
completed within the original limits. 

The Edinburgh Annual Uegislor for 
the year 1821^ will bu published in tliu 
course of Octolier. 

Traditions of Edinbargh,|iltig l^gunds 
relative to the Ancient SMU of the City, 
Manners, Customs, Ax*. Ac. 

The History of the Children of Klnin, 
a tale of the Tower of Babel. The oh. 
jeet of this little story is to lead the ju- 
venile mind to form .some kUm of the 
natural origin and dcvclo]Kment of tlMi 
elementary )>nneiples of }H>litic.il eco^ 
nomy. 

An Engraved Rcprcsciitaiion of the 
Anatomy of the Human Ear. lilxhlbjt* 
ing, in one view, the external and inter- 
nal parts of that organ in situ ; occdiu 
panled with a plate of Oi||liiii'« and n< 
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IHustrated with copious cxpla- 
CrilMtt. To are added, Remarks 

,On ii«iitKlacing the Pn>bc and Catheter 
Euatadhion Tube by the Nos- 
wRy on the operation of puncturing the 
•Jifembrana Tympani; and a Syiio]>tieal 
Table of the Diaoaaea of the Ear^ with 
theif lymptoms, cause, and treatment 
By fttomas Bnchanan, C.M., Licentiate 
of the Univeralty of Glasgow, Cones- 


ponding Member of the Phrenulogk-at 
Society of Edinburgh, and Surgeon to 
the Hull rMspensaiT fur Diseases uf tlu^ 
Kyc and Ear. 

Rallantync*« NoveIist*s Library, Vo- 
luiiics VI., VII., ami VIII., royal Svo., 
containing the Nocels of Richardson. 

In the Press, and speedily will lie pub- 
lished, the Transactions of ttie Medico 
Chinirgical Society of Edinburgh, Vol. I 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ABBORICULTUni:. 

No. t. to VIII. of Dcndrologta Rritnn- 
nictt ; or Trees and Shrubs that will live 
ill the open Air of Britain throughout the 
Year. By P. W. Watson. Royal Sva 
4«. 6d. each number, containing eight co- 
loured plates. 

IJTBL10C.IIAP*klY. 

.1* and A. Ait;h*a Catalogue of Misccl- 
laneoua Books : containing a considc'rablo 
nutnlier of useful, scarce, and curious 
works, and speciiiicnH of early printing. 
Svo* 2s. 

Hay's Catalogue of Greek and 1.iitin 
Classics, in which tvill be found every 
Edition of importance that has apiKxired 
ill tins Country and on the Conliiients. 
2s. 

DIOOJIArUY. 

Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. 
Treasurer of Queen Anne's Bounty. By 
the Hon. Sir .James Allan Park, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pl^. 
'I'hird edition. 12mo. 2s. O'd. 

Memoir of John Aik in, M.D. with a 
Selection of his Miscellaneous Pieces, bio- 
graphical, Moral, and Critical. By Lucy 
Aikiii; line ^xirtrait. 2 vols. Svo. £.lii4s. 
boards. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness De Bon- 
'i 'champs ou La Vendee ; edited by the 
/CdRntess of Genlis. 12mo: 5s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Purmegiano^ with Notices of their princi- 
pal Works. Small Svo. lOs. (id. boards. 

Memoirs of a young Greek Lady ; or 
Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre 
Panam, versus the reigning Prince of 
Saxc-Cobourg. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

Plauti Conia^diac Superstites, 3 vols. 
]8ino. (Regent's Edition,) 16s. boards. 

A (5 reek and English Ijexicon. By 
Ji^n Jones, L.L.D. 8vo. £.liilOs. 

DBAMA. 

Jfhtf Whole qf the Dramatic Works of 


William Shuks^K'are ; complete in mik 
jKJcket Volume ; lieiiigthe sinullestj nivii 
cst, and cheajKJbt Edition t»r SJiakspun. * 
Dramas e\cr printed. Emiji-IxmoI 
£.UU. 

EDUCATION. 

A Syntnrtiral Eni^lish (inimiti.'w, jm 
which the Rules (it‘CoiTi)>osuion are Iwiel- 
ly exemplified, tSiC. Ac., ad;i]itcil to iln‘ 
use of Schools. By David kkividson. 

An Epitome of Locke's Kss;i\ on tiu' 
Human Understanding, in Question anti 
Answer ; for the use of those who intcinl 
to enter on the Study of Metaphysir s. 
2s. Gd. 

Tales of Boys as They Are : with fron- 
tispiece. 2s. luuf-hound. 

A Brief Trca.isc on the Use and Con- 
struction of a Case of Instruments for the 
Improvement and Benefit of Young Stu- 
dents. By (L Philips. ISmo. , 
ELECTRICITY. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus : 
with eight plates engraved by Lowi^'. Ity 
Francis Ronalds. Svo. Gs. boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Scenery of the Rivers Tamar and 
Tavy, in forty-seven Siihjectb : exhibiting 
the most interesting viewb on their banks, 
including a View ol the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, drawn and engraved hy End* 
C. Lewis. Imperial ito. £.2iil()s. 

Nov L of the Rivers of England, fiom 
Drawings by J. M. W. 'J’urner, H.A., \\ . 
Collins, R.A.,and the late Thomas Ciiriio 
containing Shields, Ncwcastle-un-T^iu. 
and a View of Eton. Engraved in ine/- 
zotinto on steel. Each number to con- 
tain three plates, and to he published 
quarterly. Royal 4 to. lOs. 

The Works of Antonio Canova, in 
Sculpture and Modelling. Engraved in 
outline by Henry Moses, with descrip- 
tions from the Italian of the Countesb 
Albrizzi : publislicd in ports momthly* 
Imperial 8vo. 48.— 4<to. 6s. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Edword 



List of New PMica^wf, Ml 


A.M.y mfnbiler of theCaMonion Church, 
Hatton Gacdm 98. ; 

The Italian School )!>9irign« being a 
Fiic-Similc of Original Draiaings by the 
most eminent rainterdandScuIjitors. By 
W. Y. Ottley, Esq. 1 vdl. complete, with 
K4' plates, stqier-njyal folio, XISmISs.— 
Colomhier, AMBiilSs. 

No. II. of Views in Provence, and on 
the Rhone, engraved by W. D. Cooke, os 
illustrative of an Itinerary of the Rhone. 
]ty John llm^hL's, A. M. Royal 4to. 
Ss. bd. 

An Illustration of the Architecture and 
Srulpturc of the Catlicclral Church of 
Worci^-tcT, 12 plates; and accompanied 
}>y an historical and descriptive Account 
(»r tlic* Faliric. 

(IKOLOr.Y. 

Tin- Stratification of Aluvial Deposits, 
.okI I he CrysUilIi/ation of Calcareous Sta- 
lactite.-. ; in a lultcr to .1. Macculloch. 
M. I). Ax*. By JI. 11. Oswald. Is. b*d. 

'.'CW fll. 

MLDICIKK AN1> SUBGKIIY. 

Nuirihcr II. of Anatomical and Phy- 
siological Commentaries. By Ilcrbert 
Muyo. 5s. 6d. 

I'ractical Remarks on Fractures at the 
Bpper part of the Thigh, Ac. Ac. By 
Henry Karl, F.H.S. 8fo. Hs. 

The results of Experience in the sue* 
cessfiil Treatment of E^lcpsy and other 
Nervous Disorders, pointing out a safe 
remedy for these complaints. By T. 1. 
Graham, M.D. Is. fid. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the prevailing Disorders of the 
Stomach and Liver. By T. 1. Graham, 
M.D. of Corshaltoii. 5s. boards. 

MTSCELLAKIES. 

A Glos.sary, or Collection of Words, 
riirases. Names, and Allusions to Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, Ae. which have been 
thougiit to require illustration in the works 
of English Authors, particularly Shakes- 
*l>eare and liis Conlein]Joraries ; closely 
printed in double columns, to range with 
'I'odd's edition of Johnson's Dictiomuy. 
By Ar(‘h. Nares. i.‘.2iil5s. boards. 

'I'lu: 'rrial of the Rev. Edward Irving, 
M .A., minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hat ton (;arden; with five portraits by 
(’ruik shank. Bvo. 2s. 

The Wonders of Nature and Art, con- 
taining an Account of the most remark- 
able and curious Animals, and Mineral 
and Vegetable Productions, in die World; 
also the Manufactures, Buildings, add 
Wonderfhl Inventions of Man ; compil^ 
the works of cstablishei} authority. 
Itev. W. iluttoni M. lltoo. 


NOVELS, tales, AMlt 

Influence and Exomplo ; or M jC 
cluse: a Talc. Foolscap Bvo. i|, ..JfS 

Popular Tales and Hmnanoes of wf- 
Northern Nations, d vote, post 
AM II 5 II fid. 

Legends of Scotland t Second Sccictt 
3 vote. 12mo. Ifis. fid. 

Gnlistan, or the Flower Garden of Sadi, 
Svow lOs. fid. 

Italian Stories, translated by Miss Hoi* 
fbrd. Foolscap 6vo. 5s. 

Precipitance, a Highland Talc. 2 vuU. 
12ino. 128. boards. 

What Shall Be, Shall Be. By Mil 
M eeke. 4 vote. l2ino. XMiifis. 
rOETRY. 

The Village Schoolmaster. A Potnit 
By Lancelot Raymond. l2mo. If- 

Poetical Manoirs ; tlie Exile, a Tale. 
By James Bird. H\o. (is. <id. 

POLITICS AM1> POLITICAL ECONOUY. 

Remarks on the External Coriimerce 
•mid Kxdiangi*8of Bengal, uitb Aptwndix 
of Arrounts and Ebtimates. By G. A. 
Prinsep, Esq. Hvfi. fis. fid. boards. 

A Memoir of Central India, including 
MaUva and adjoining Provineci, with the 
1 life lory and copious llUiMiriilions of the 
past and present Condition of that Cknin- 
try ; with an original Map, Tables of the 
Revenue and Population, a (■i»olngirid 
Report, and comprehensive Index, liv 
Major (ten. Sir .John Malcolm, G.r.K. 
Ac. 2 vote. Hvo. XM II 128. boards. 

Report of the Debates in the House of 
Lords on the Motion of the Marquis 
Lansdowne, That a Bill for granting 
relief to his Majesty's Subjects not Iwing 
Members of the Church of England, in 
relation to the Solemnisation of Matri- 
mony, be read a .second time. 8vo. Is. 

TIIZOT OOT. 

Aptesertation on the Fall of Man ; in 
whicA the literal sense of tlu* Mosaic Ae- 
count of that Event is ahserted and vitl- 
dicated. By the Rev. George 
M.A. Bvci. 10s. fid. jt ^ 

Bishop Marsh's Thcoktetel LeetRlMBt 
Part VII. (on the AutholSijr of the Old 
TebtninenL) ftvo. 2s. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
John, as licaring Testimony to the Di- 
vinity of our Saviour ; delivered on the 
Fridays iluring Lent, 1H2.1. By C. J. 
Bloomfield, D.D. Rector of St Botolph^S, 
Bishopsgatc, and Archdeacon of Cfitehm* 
ter. Second edition. 12ino. 28. 

Scripture Names of Perbons and Flares 
familiarly explained ; intendixl ns a Com- 
panion to the Reading of the Holy Serlp- 
tuies, for the Pse of Young Peisons. 
ISkno* 4s> 



Hairs Sacred Aphorisms, se. 
'iM»And arranfsed with the Texts of 
to which th^ refer. By Uich- 
''tiiiiPt, BAideneU Bxton, Rector of Atheling- 
12010. Sfkdd. 

Parochial Instructipni or Sennons deli- 
jeered from the Pulpit^ at dUTcrent times, 
^Jntei^Qpse pf Thirty Years. By the 
R^tpjRM Bean, M»A. one of the Li- 
broria^' of the British Museum, and 
AsOisfailt Minister of Welbeck-chapeK St. 
Moiy-le-Done. The second edition. 6vo. 
10s. 6(L 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from 
Bishop Patrick's Cliristian Sacrifice ; ad- 
apted to the present time, and to gene- 
ral use. By Latitia Matilda Hawkins. 
12moi* Ss. 

The Psalms of David, translated into 
divers and sundry kinds of verse, more 
* rare and excellent fur the method and va- 
rieties than ever yet has been done in Eng- 
lish, begun by the noble and learned Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt., and finished by the 
Countess of Pembroke, his sister. Now 
first printed from a copy of the original 
MS. Transcribed by John Davies, of 
'Hereford, in the Reign of James the First, 
with two Portraits. ISmo. 12s. Ixiards. 

The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; 
in which the united ciforts of modern in- 
fidels and Socinians are delected and ex- 
posed, illustrated by numerous examples: 
being the substance of the Busily 1 .ccturcs, 
delivered on appointment of the Lord 
Bisho]) of London. By tlie Bcv. S. Pig- 
gott, A.M. of Su Edmund's Hall, Oxford. 

8 VO. lOs. fid. 

Part T. of Scientia Biblicn. Being n 
.copious collection of Parallel Passages, 
printed in words at length, for the illustra- 
tion of the New Tesstament. 3s. 

Letters on the State of Christianity in 
India ; in which the Conversion of the 
Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
By the Ahho J. A. Dubois, missioiipy in 
Mysore. Small Svo. .Ts. boards. 

TOrOORAPHY. 

View of the City of Edin- 
and Surrounding Country, compre- 
hending tlte varied and picturesque see* 
^ nery, as seen from the top of the Calton- 
hill, from an> actual drawing on the spot 
by Mr Tytler, will appear in a few days, 
beautifully printed in dvilk by Simoneau, 
and handsomely coloured on im^KTial 
Mirawing-paper.— Size, ninety inches long 
^ twenty -one inches broad. 

A Guide to the GiantV Causeway, and 
North. East Coast of the Co^y of An* 
trim, with a Map and Sngravings after 
drawings by 6* Petrie^ Bylbe Rev. G. 
N* Wright. Royal ISmo. liib’boatds. 

tflf ll^riptive Guide to FoitthiU#bey 


CStpf. 

and Demesne for 1823, Including a List 
of its PaintingaiMaii Curiosities. By J oh n 
Rutter, Bvo. with a highly.finislied Plato 
and Vignette. 4«. sewed. 

Remarks on the Country extending 
from Cai>c Palmas to the River Congo, 
By Capt. J. Adams. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of Ten .Months' Residence in 
New Zealand. By R. A. Cruise, Esq. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

EDINBURGH. 

Novels and Talcs of the Auihni i,i 
Waverley, M'miatnre EdUioii^ 12 \nl .. 
18mo., elegantly printed by R.dl.iiiiMi. . 
With Vignette Titles; and inn Illie'ii- 
tions from Drawings l»y C. 11. L- .!i 
A.R. A. 

The Edinburgh Annual Regisicr h.i 
the year 1H21. Vol. XIV. Partv. I. :ind 
II., in one thick. clo'Joly-pnnicd Hvo. m.- 
lume. £.li>ls. bn.irds. 

Specimens of British Poetry, diiellv 
selected from Authors of Higli Celebrity, 
and interspersed with Original Writings. 
By Elizabeth Scott. Svo. lOs. boards. 

A Poem on His Majesty's Visit to 
Scotland, descriptive of the Splendid and 
most gratifying Scenes witnessed on that 
occasion, bvo. ^s. fid. 

l.eisure Hou^ ; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on Sub- 
jects connected with the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Practical Influence of Chris- 
tianity, originally published as separate 
tracts, during the years 1B20 and IH2L 
IHmo. is. 

A romparison of Estalilishcd and Dis- 
.renting Churches. B} a Dissenter. Svo. 
3.S. fid. sewed. 

Montrose, or the Children of the Mist, 
a Musical Drama. By J. Pocock, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Vignette and Por- 
trait. IHino. Is. 

Picturesque View ^ of lMliiil)iiigh, tii- 
graved by W. IJ. tom I 

by Henry Ewl)«nk Em|. No. HI. Print', 
4to. 5s. Proofs on Iiuliii ])nper, 10*'. (id. 

The Edinburgh Pliilosoj)lihjl .l.mi- 
nal, conducted by Dr Brewsti-r and Pro, 
fessor Jamc.son. No. XVlll. with I mi 

gravings. 7s, fid. 

The Edinburgh Meilic.d aiul Surgual 
Journal. NtxLXXVlI. is. 

A Treatise on Practical Aritlnnelic, 
oontaining Arithmciical 'i'ables, with all 
(be Rules In Common x\rithii;iM:tic ; uIm) 
g fcill set of Useful Questions t<i each 
Rule— Vulgar and Decim.al 
Extractions ot' the Square 
— Bkiod^imals, or cnip» hlultipllMtjloB^ 
and a y«iety of praetka qw^tiop^ 


I/nt of Xoiu Puliliculious 



1H23. J Reffisier.^Foreign lntvlli/rence, ■ 

Mensuration and ftqiuinnij^". I>itnciisians ; cin** SivlIinf*-nnok, b}- the same AlrflUtfte!^ 
niso eontainiiijr a Nefv' 4fliMl Concise Sys- halfbountU lOd. 

,t*rn of Boffk^ Keeping hf Single Entry, The Child’s (Jiiide, Tart Firsts 
>\hich will be found convenient for the same author; 2d. or Ik. 
u'so of Schools. To which is addi*d, an A Picture of Strathcarn, in Pt*rih»hw|^^'‘ 
ApfKMidix, ctmtaining a form of Bills, or a Topographical iK'hcdptirm of iti^..rt 4 
Promissory Notes, llccciptfi, &r. By Scenery, AntitjhUies, Ac. chiefly ftom 
.I«»hn lloUrtsoM, IVjicher of Writing and Crieff to Lochcarnhead, iiULYsiKnlM^ ljviljl 
Arithmetic, Kdinlmrgh. Is. (id. bound. Anecdotes. By John Brown, iTe^her, 
Young Header’s Guide iuid Pronoun- St Pillans. ^s. (id. 


MONTHLY BEGISTEB. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE. and all Frenchmen. 3. That they arc rc- 

ScAiv. — The V'lcMcli arms in this 8{H)nsible l)cfore God for all the evils that 


count i \ h.r. c made some progress since 
till l.tsi puhlication. Corunna has sub- 
niitii’d to ilu: .Madrid Utgcncy, and Ge- 
iu<al ilallasli'io > has al.su deiaTtcd the 
( nasLiiiiUiiii il i-aiise. Cadiz still holds 
iiut, hut I . now closely [irc.sscfJ. With 
a \ K’lv to putting a .ipeetlii r end to the 
contest, the Duke of Aiigouleine reino- 
\ed from Madrid to the neiglibuurhoud 
ol ('adi/, where he arrived on the Ifith 
of August, and imiiKdiately dispiitchcd 
one of hi.s Aides-du-Cun^N " dh a letter 
to King Ferdinand, in u Inch he decla- 
re<l that this was the l^st time that his 
Royal Highncs.s would suininon the |X!r« 
sons who held his Majesty in captivity 
to deliver him up ; but that if this sum- 
mons was complied with, his Royal High- 
ness promised, in the name of the King 
of France, that liis Majesty would, in 
the first place, engage Ferdinand VII., 
upon his lihoyation, to declare a general 
niimcst.v, without linntutiun or excep. 
lion, to all his suhjects : secondly, that 
liM Majesty, Louis XVI II. would en- 
gage berdiiiand VII. to convoke the An- 
cient Cortes of the kingdom, in order to 
establish, in coneurrenee witli them, such 
.'Cheme of (ioverninent as the circum- 
taiH-i ', Ilf his suljeet:: and the light of 
i!i ' a<;e ilenianded. That these offers 
eomtnand eonfidence, bis Royal 
Highness addeil, that he and his army 
nuiild he a guarantee for their fulfllmcnt. 
The 1‘rinee left the King of Spain’s coun- 
cilors five da)s to dccidt* on their ac- 
iv[)tanre or rejection of these offers; but 
licfiire their expiration, he received a let- 
ter, written by Ferdinand himsdf, sta* 
ting in Riitibtance : 1. That he has ne-* 

ver ceased to enjoy personal liberty^ uiitlh 
the peihKt Cjf the entrance of the French 
uedfMI hiiio Spain. 2. That blood 
^dch has been shed in thk umiut war 
upon the head of LouA| XVIll. 


may happen cither to Ferdinand or hi.s 
family. 4. That the King rclk'S, conli- 
dently, upon the intervention of Kug- 
land.” Inconsequence of this, prepara- 
tions were made to put the question on 
a trial of arms agnirist Cadiz, and at the 
date of the last accounts, tlie 31 si Au- 
gust, the French trooiw had attacked and 
carried by a^saull one of the forts situa* 
ted on tlie Peninsula of iuml called the 
Trocadero, ^’hc ai tuui npiHsirs to have 
been brief, hut sanguinary. I’he Spa- 
niards lost about 500 killed and wound* 
etl, w'ith 1,200 prisoners, and 50 jfiem* 
of cannon, liy which the pluco was dc* 
fended. Tlie Spani.^h camionicrs, it is 
said, were so delcrmincd, that many ot 
them were liuyonettcd at their guns— - 
The French hove publi.xhed no ucnniiit 
of their loss; but it lould not he incon- 
siderable, as they tell us that a great pait 
of their troops sw'am aero ,,s the fosse to 
the attack, cxisiscd to the lire of several 
masked batteries. 

In the other parts of Spam, no cient 
of much importance has nil i n pl;u.v.--» 
We have accounts of skinm he- ; of sor- 
ties from the Itesieged |ilaM*s ; iif coriM 
licing dispersed, Ac. ; but tlnio i,> no|^,, 
suit; and thesLMlctails, whieh liavo b^vti 
constantly re|)eatcd ever sinre tlia FwMiell 
entcTCil S|iain, have now lost all inii*- 
resl. 

The Freneh iiajiorH enntain a ileciee 
issued in the name of Ferdinand, on 
the 13th of August, declaring the S|mi- 
nish grandees who hod signed an act of 
adherence to tlie Duke d’Angouleiii«% 
traitors to their country, and iTii|v>sin|t 
upon them all the penalties belonging to 
that character; depriving them of their 
titlea, rank, and’ ipeonies ; ordaining, 
however, that those jienalties sliaU not 
descend tn tlHdr heirs. It would appear 
from this dmrcca that the i’eitca still pre* 
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Bamc itlibeucUgig tone us evcr^ 
tiler#, is no great probability^ 
ofivOny compromise between 
■ fjita and l^lench. The Madrid Re. 
pwicy^ on tbe dthcr hand, is just at the 
'Opposite extreme. They are ecjually vio- 
^ant the adheronts of the Cortes, 

'aiWjypa^ipettrs, had filled the prisons of 
Mfl^^^vWith that proscribed party..— 
Thtt^riaoners are now set at liberty by 
the Di»e d*Angouleme, whose late de« 
was levelled against the civil autho* 
rity of the Regency. It appears to lie 
true, that hetvvctm this body atnd the 
French there jircvnils fully as invete* 
rate a hostility os 1)ctwecn them and the 
CorteB» , 


Pohtuoal.— The private letters re- 
ceived from Portugal strengthen tlie be- 
^ lief that the present state of things there 
is far from resting on a stable basis. The 
IKirty in ])ower become more violent every 
day ; and tlie prisons arc filled, or rather 
overfiowing, with their victims. The 
chief of the judicial power at Oporto has 
been thrown into prison like a common 
felon. The Minister of Justice is super, 
seded in his office by every underling who 
has fears to lie quieted, tjr vengeance to 
be np|icased, and whose will is a law un- 
der which tlie iiinocont or respectable 
incmbcrs of society may he imprisoned, 
^'hc Cabinet is torn by <tp]iohitc views 
and interests. Palmella is for Kngland, 
while Pamplona and his party represent 
the French interest. A chiingc in that 
» (piarter, therefore, is to all appearance un- 
uvoiduhle and immediate. The committee 
for framing a constitution arc, it is said, 
at utter variance as to the principles on 
which it is to rest. Stockier, and four 
others, are for making the people the only 
source of power. A second party patron, 
ises divine right ; so the constitution is 
still in nuhihus^ and sd must remain, un- 
til these extremes con be approximated. 
The movers of the late counter-revolution, 
it seems, luive been presented with medals, 
>.'«^hich the people of I Jsd»on turn into o[)cn 
li^fficule. 


Tuukey and Russia.— One of the 
French iiapers contains a note from the 
Uuhsian Minister to the Reis Effcndi, in 
which the pacific dispositions of the Ein- 


ou» to the Fe-^tablishmeut Of the Russian 
embassy at doiigRaminopIe. 

It4Z<Y— of 8U PanVs 
Romo, July 17. — Knowing 
your attachment to Italy in general, and 
more particularly your prctlilcction f<jr 
Rome, I am persuaded that you will share 
the general consternation and regret of 
this city. The august, the magnificent 
temple of St. Paul is no more. The short 
solace of one night sufficed to destroy that 
which cost so many years to ert‘ct. I will 
give you the account of how it took place. 
In the night of the l^th to the ifith, soiiu* 
workmen having been employed in mend- 
ing some pipes and gutters to carry the 
water off the roof of the church, had, 
either by imprudence or fo^g^•tflIllK■^^. 
left a little chailing-dish with a *ight on 
the ceiling, which l^, an \'m nuiy n ou Mi- 
ber, entirdy of w'ood ; it i*' n«»t Known 
whether some sparks fell, or win tlier tin- 
mere heat of this fire cominuiiie.ilcd a 
fiamc to the wood already t«Hi i.omhust'- 
blc from age. About four in the morn- 
ing, a traveller hapiH'oing to pas.> by on 
horseback saw the II. tines pouring out iii 
volumes from this magnificent edillce. 
He immediately, by dint of shouts and 
knocking at doors, awoke the iicighliours, 
and ran afterw'a|^ds through the town call- 
ing out for firemen and the necessary as- 
sistance to extin^ish the fire; but in spite 
of every exertion, notliing could save this 
noble building, the ilames having been 
too long at work, and the distance being 
too great to allow' of any aid arriving in 
time to save this monument, so interest- 
ing to our religion and so valuable for its 
contents. 

The beautiful cedars of Lebanon arc 
consumed ; u vast quantity of pillars He 
strcw'ed about, and some are even cal- 
cined by the heat of the flames ; in short, 
nothing remains hut the ruins of this 
once superl) edifice. The firemen, it is 
said, performed ]>rodigies nf valour, and 
several threw themselves into the middle 
of tlic fiaines, to cut off or pull dow’n fy.ig- 
inents of the burning pile — they did every 
thing, in fact, that men could do to .^ave 
it, but in vain.*’ 

AS I A. 


peror of Russia are strongly insisted on. 
The evacuation of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia by the 1'urkish troops is the ixiint 
most strongly insisted on by Russia, and 
seems to have licen the chirf obstacle to 
the restorutiun of friendsbip between the 
two jwwers. been ac- 

cordingly given for thb oVacuation of these 
two iiroyinces. Thcrt are, however, some 
otlu^r difficulties which HuHtiiA expects 
wjtfi^p#tience to be done dway, ulovi- 


New South Wales . — Priv.ite .'idvires 
from this settlement, of the iiOth of Feb- 
ruary, supply some interest mg f.irtb re- 
garding the improved administration and 
prospei^ oftho colony. Under the vigi- 
lant and aoHva government of Sir Thomas 
Brisbam^' the finances of th^ colony are 
In a most prosjxirous' state, abd firbm the 
plans already adopted, and thhitO in Ifion- 
teinpliiRfiti by hitti, a yeafly 
less than If. 100,000 waa 
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The preminmB on Treasury bills, 
u tbrmerly hod ney^r exceeded {»r, 
by the system which the Governor had 
introduced, alone prodttcsed a saving to 
tlif Crow'll of £.4-6,000* Money, which 
waw i>ri‘viously at a low ebb, being now 
ho materially cnhanml in value, the 
jirieeh of labour and of all the necessaries 
of life were experiencing a proportionate 
ifilui-tion. lly the judicious measures of 
the (*overn(>r, also, crime had wonderfully 
diniiiiished., .ind the moral amendment of 
the con\ lets w as rapidly gaining ground* 
The l.ibours of the eoiuicts had lieen 
tnrm-d to excellent account, liy dis]ienniig 
them to clear the countiy in small gangs ; 
.uhI it was calculated, thai, from their ag* 
i'ic_Mie exertions, they would clear at the 

I 111 III dOOO acres niuiu.illv- As this 

iionld bushels of wheat, a 

per '.It) wnulii bi .speeddy put to the im- 
} I It iiioii of III It aiticle, which, informer 

II M , li.id llueiu.ited between 22,000 and 
(III, (HU) biislieh per aiituim. The great 
olijeit of ilu lioveinor in tins, and in 


many other improvements {ntixNM|M||ji 
him, was to render the arttlenuMit indP 
Iiepdent of external assistance ; and fbMW 
the various arrangementa currying Mte 
effect, or in progress of adoption, tlK 
most im)M>rtant results were anticifiattHi* 

“ This colony,” aay the ad\ io»*s, “ will he 
a splendid appendage of (iicot 
and will ultimately have doininiavi over 
the numerous islands in the Padllc, ilu‘ 
inhabitants of which are rujiidlv embta. 
cing Christianity, and advancing m that 
civilization which follows m itt. blesNcd 


train* Indeed the progre!>s, m moiiu luca* 
sure, savours more of a iiiiuuL than of 
human agency. 

Devoted as Sir Thomas Ikrishntic iv 
well known to Iks the interests oi 
science, he has not m'glutid thcopimi. 
tunity which his peculiar situation has 
afforded him, having already furwurdiil 
much valuable inforniation to tbc Hoyal 
Societies of London and Kilinbnrgh, and 
the National Institute of b'laiicc, of all 
of which he is a distinguished member. 


rilOCEEDINCS IN PARLIAMENT. 


lIorsE OF Lords — Jnhj\ Thedis- 

cusMun on the projxiscfl new arrangements 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction was con- 
Uuucd. Lord ('olcheste!^ thought that it 
would be unfair to deprive the people of 
Scotland of the advantage of an apfieal in 
every case, and suggi»ste(l that, by the 
appointment of an eflicicnt Master of the 
Kolia, or a commission for the great seal, 
the Lord Chancellor might be enabled to 
devote u greater share of his attention to 
appeals. Lord Uedesdale attributed the 
great number of apiieals generally to on 
increase of wealth, and consequent litiga- 
tiiui ; and the multitude of Scots’ ap{)eals 
to the defective and anomalous character 
of tile Jaw of Scotland. He pru|X)sed to 
transfer ail suits raised upon Local Acts 
JPaiJi.iment, to tlie Exchequer. The 
Lord Llianccllor denied that any man 
could undergo the intellectual labour of 
bearing Scots’ appeals five days in the 
week. Lor himself he w'ould say, that 
the occu|Kitioii w'hicb those appeals gave 
to his mind, out of Court, was incompa- 
r.'lily more laliorious than that which he 
underwent in hearing them : and he con- 
fessed that he should not be able to attend 
to his business in the Court of Chancery, 
under the weight of three dayt’ 
were not the business of his owp Court 
so easy ^d familiar to him. Laid Ellen* 
UonH]q|ghhjhjected to the new' m^tsiire, ar^ 
tn several technical dititolUes 
l^jl^ich it was opposed. 1%4e Earl of 


llostilyn vindicated the law of Scot lam I 
from the attack made upon it by Lord 
Uedesdale. After a few w'ords from the 
Earl of Liverpool, the two liret resolutioim 
were put mid agreed to uiiunimouKlt ; 
but H division took place on the third, 
when the numbers were— ContentH, 27— 
Non-contents, 11. 

July L— The liecr bill w<i.s rc-ad a third 
tunc and passed last night to the tlous<* 
of Lords, after on inconsiderable op|Kisi- 
tion from Lord Ellcnliurough. Tlie Lord 
Chancellor declared his resolution to op. 
pose the measure in progress for the rtdief 
of English Catholics, principally, a.4 lie 
stated, on account of the late jicnod of the 
Session nt which they were inirottuccd. 

Jultf 7.— The Scots Tran-*fcr of Secit* 
rity BUI w'us, after a short discussion, 
jected withnul a division. 

The Iri^li Insnrrectiun Act ivaa com- 
mitted by a majority of 140 to A. Tiic 
five dissentient peers were the Duke of 
Leinster, EarU Fitzwilliam and Darnley, 
Lord Holland, and Lord Klletiborougii, 
each of w'hoiii spoke sliortly against the 
measure. Lord Calthorjie, in defending 
the proposed act, attributed fd1 the calo* 
mities of Ireland to the dark bigotry of the 
Roman Catliolic rdigion in that kingdom. 

July 8.-*The Iclih Tithe Uili wn9 
read a second tinub l^d Liverpool mov- 
cd the second, reading, in a s|xx3ch of Mmie 
length, in which he argued that tithes 
foromd the most ttuiuhle and least incon- 
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mhnt provision^ ibr the |i(ational Uiurchc 
lK‘<ipnlbt»tMxl9 tliat, fnnn Uiu unnatural 
d^stmuiun of iwopurty in Irdand, wliich 
^tMQged the^iwuioD relatioiw of society, 
Ihieir Gollectio]| Ittthat kingdom might be 
productive of embarrassment. The Mar* 
quia o£.f4Uisdowne objected to some of the 
fl.qf the new Bill : he more par* 
' iK|lli|p]ained of tlie re-impositioD 
of the ||1ih« of agistmenu The Karl of 
Caroaevon thought the meosuro quite in* 
adequate to its iiruiussed purpose* The 
Earl of liarrowby and the Lord Chan* 
cellor defendeil the Bill. The latter de- 
clared that all liihuiijectioiis tuit hod been 
removed by the omission of the compul- 
sory clause ; and took occasion to contra- 
dict tbc’cumnioii assertion, that tithes 
are a tax.” Tht y are no more a tax, he 
said, than rent ; the clergyman or iinpro- 
priutor having as clccir u pio|H!rly in the 
tenth of the produce us the tenant hud in 
the other nijie pnits. 

Ju/j/ !).— The Marquis of Lonsdownc 
moved the secoiul reading of the English 
Catholics Relief Bill, Lord Uedesdalc «j)- 
|M>sed the measure. lie deplored, as a 
calamity, theV'xleiii-iini of the elec- 
tlP franchise to the IrUh Catholics in 


1701), and warned the ) Ion -.e against imi- 
tating so dangenius and inisehiovous an 
error. The Bishop of Norwich defended 
the proiKiscd hill: exulted in the enlight- 
ened character of the age, and compared 
the opposition of the present day to Ca- 
tholic Emancipation to the resistance of- 
fered by the Pagan Pnestluxxi to the in- 
troduction of Christianity. The Bishop 
of St. Davids opiiosod the Bill, as ex- 
tending jMtuerand ])rivilcges to persons 
tv ho paid to the British Crown on im- 
perfect and divided allegiance. 7’he Lord 
Chancellor declared that he would oj)- 
pose the Bill uiwn princqde at any time ; 
but in the ])rcsent case he also objectea to 
it on account of the late period of the 
Session at which it was intnKluced. His 
Lordship said, Unit he would lake that 
Cipj[N)rtuniiv <»f correcting a great error 
vHlich pretailed to some extent, luimcly, 
that the Clergy alone objected to confer- 
ring power ujxin (Catholics ; he knew the 
contrary to be the fact, and that a jea- 
lousy of the Roman Catholic Religion was 
now as strong, and os gcncnrully dilFuscd, 
as ever it had been at any period of our 
history. I^rd lIofTOWhy defended the 
Bill, lie observed, that the mistake of the 
Irish I A'gislatur^ in 1793, consisted in not 
fixing a higher rate of qualidcation than 
408. The English l^holics, he maim 
taiiicd, were os Lpyg^ and as worthy of 
coiinUence, as any cliiM of Hhe King's sub- 
jects. The Karl of Liverpool declared 
hims^f friendly to the plactng the Eng- 


lish Catholics upon the same ftmting uo 
the Irish, llq«;^touf!||Red with Lord Har- 
rowbyin thiiMitlM a great mistake had 
been eommittMl bgr the Irish Lcgisl.itiin 
innotraichig the flreeholder's qualiluu- 
tions* The Marquis of Lonsdownc re- 
plied, and the Houbc divided, when the 
iiumbers were—Coiitents, 43.— Proxies, 
30— 73— Non-*Contcnts, 41— Proxies, 30 
.i—BO— Majority against the Bill, 7. 'flic 
Irish Tithe Bill was then coinim tied. l.oid 
Clifden, Lord King, and Loicl lloliund, 
warmly urged the expediency ol icstoring 
the compulsory clause, which had bct'ii 
rejected in the other House. The Earl (d 
Liverp(K>l preferred trying the Inw' js i 
means of voluntary «u:rangemcia in the 
drbt place, and K plied to l^ord IhuKiiid, 
who had di nud the right of lillit iind 
denounced the hi li tUifv. \\ .i i iif 
whose w'cic the tnhes, li ilK \ Ci.i iu*i 
iH'long to the thuu li ? nod pjil. ooik i d .i 
high j)ancgyric upon t'u Jn h ( lu -v, 
wlio, he s.ud, htUl .nw.ijys luiu loond 
more lenient in thecxadion (»t inhtb ih.in 
the lay-inipiupriaUa. On a diMaon. ihi 
motion in icbtore the compulsoiy ilau*.e 
was rtitited by a majority of 3i to 11. 

Jui^ 11.— The Scotch Juries Bill was 
on the motion of Lord Melville, njttttd 
by a majjiiity of 20 to 9. 

Jiili/ 14. — The Irish Tithes fompo- 
wtion Bill w.ib jcommitted. The Mar- 
quis of liansdumic projiosed the omission 
of the clause l)y which agistments, or 
grazing lands, which were exonerated of 
the [layment of tithes by an atrocious 
vote of tlie Irish Commons in 1793, are 
again buhjLTtcxi to the payment of their 
share of the expenses of the Church es- 
tablishment. The Karl of Liverpool de- 
fended the clause, and show^cd, by a re- 
ference to the CumpoMtion Bill, that the 
tithe of agi.^tment could nut go to in- 
crease Uie income of the clergy, but to 
alleviate the burthens of the DLigblKiui- 
ing tillage kinds, which being tn tlic 
hands of a much poorer chu»s of proprie- 
tors than the holdei-. of grn-'ine lands' 
are much less able to pay lit I ns. 'J'lu 
Karls of Blessington and Bclmuie oppo. 
bed the clause, which wat sup)iorud bv 
laird Maryborough and the Bishop tii 
Downe. The rcfnirt was leccivtd^wit fl- 
out a division, and the Bill oidered foi u 
tliird reading to-morrow . 

The li^ri of Liverixtol next movie! the 
Irish Churcb Rates Bilk ]>oid IlolUnd 
Opposed ^itti the ground that it went 
to contHft tbtf ogdusion uf ('atliolirs 
ftom vepi||l4t testi^ for tbe repairs of 
ehurched* Lord Clifden and Lqrd Darn- 
ley also opposed the measure, wjbw ' 
how8ve^»IMl u third time^ IMid 
without oBivlilon* 
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July 15.«*-Tb« Irish Tithes Composl* 
tion Bm, the DistHliry SUt^ the East. 
India Trade Bill, Bie Oetlend Turnpike 
Bill, and the Scots CdnHttisfaiy Court 
Bill, were read each a< third time, aitd 

J)Ufi9Cd. 

July short discussion took 

place on the Spitallields Act Repeal Bill, 
with respect to the policy of which Mi* 
nisters appear to be divided. Lord Bex- 
ley and the Earl of Liverpool supported 
the measure, which was opposed by the 
Earl of Ifarrowby. The further consi- 
deration of this subject was adjourned. 

July 17. — Lord Bexley moved, as an 
amendment to the Spital fields Act Re- 
peal or Regulation Bill, that the Magis- 
trates should retain the ix)wcr of fixing 
tlK* rate of journeymcirs wages in all 
those (lislriets in which, by the existing 
law, such u power is confided to them ; 
hut that master manufacturers should 
not he restricted b) the employmetit of 
llu'ir ra]iital within those districts, but 
he left at liberty to employ their capital 
where and when they slumld he pleased 
to employ it. The amendment w*as 
highly approved of by Lords Ellenlx)- 
roiigh and Calthorjic, and the Earl of 
ifarrowby, and the Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. I 

.//</#/ 18. — Lord Colchester moved for 
a return of the number ,of Catholic cha- 
pels in Ireland ; the number of colleges, 
and collegiate establishments, fur the edu- 
cation of youth in the Roman Catholic 
religion ; and the number of monastic, 
or other Catholic houses, in that king- 
dom. He explained, that he applied for 
the information which the returns would 
afford, in contemplation of a bill, which it 
was understood it was intended to suf>. 
mit to Parliament, in the course of next 
session, to enable Roman Catholic estab- 
lishments to receive endovnnents of lands, 
&c. The Earl of Rnsslyn opposed the 
motiori ; he said that it would be time 
^*nough to look for those returns, when 
littf motion, to elucidate which they were 
designed, should come before the House : 
and that, until then, the agitation of the 
subject must l)e productive of evR. Lord 
Colchester suK]3cnded his motion Until 
next session. 

The two Houses had a conference upon 
:he amendments, made by the Lords, in 
the Scotch Commissaries BUI t the Lords 
aliandoned their amendmehtOi akid the 
>)ill passed. 

Houa« >«F CoMiioitll^--i4ifM 11 m 
The Silk Maoufheturers Bill wBI mad a 
third time, after an amendment, pfopo- 
^ the tK»rd Mayor, to rM it a tMrd 
Jil^t dey Ilia ^beeh re- 

by, a majority of^ to 40. The 

voi.. am. 


proposed omendlncnt gave Occasioti '<1 
debate of aoivie length, kk the couW wi*' ^ 
which Mr Bright, Mr P. Moore, 
some others, submitted, that, as a mee^ 
sure of equal justice, it would he neces- 
sary that the new law, if passed, slidhtd 
be accompanied by a repeal of thu laws 
against combination— a propo^lon to 
which Mr Huskisoon appeared to ersent. 

Mr Western then brought ibmrard his 
long-promised motion upon the currency* 
The Hon. Member repeated all the usual 
arguments to prove that Mr Peefs Bill 
was the true cause of the ruinously low 
prices of agricultural pnwliKx*; gave an 
extremely melancholy picture of the state 
of the agricultural interest, which he said 
Buifered a diminution of income of .'it 
least 30 yter cent. $ and, in conclusion, 
moved for a Committee of Inquiry. Mr 
Ricardo observed, that the reduction iU 
prices had not been altogether produced 
by Mr Peel's bill. The natural opera- 
tion of that measure, he snici, had been 
to lower prices about five per cent., and 
W'hich, by the injudtetouM and unneivs- 
sary measures adopted by the Bank, had 
been aggravated to ten per pent. Hu 
then proceeded to meet the arguments 
for an equitable adjustment, " by show- 
ing that the fundholders had on one side 
lost as much as they had gained upon 
the other ; and admitting the evils |W“o- 
duced by the Bank Restriction Acts, he 
strongly deprecated the crc'atiun of a new 
series of similar calamities, by again tam- 
pering wdth the currency. The Marqtiis 
of Titchficld spoke at great length in 
favour of the motion. His s}x^h was, 
however, but a repetition of arguments 
with which the public is familiar. Mr 
A. Baring opposed the motion, oil thu 
ground, that, though it might have beeil 
proper to have paused before pausing th4 
bill of 1819, after that bill had been 
four years in operation, any violent dc^ 
paiture from its principle might lead i0 
endless mischiefs. I'lxm a suggestloit 
that many meinltcrs still desired to 
ver their sentiments upon the questi^ 
the debate was adjourned. 

12,— .The debate on Mr Western's 
motion being resumed, Mr Wodehoiise 
confessed himself the first adviser of the 
equitable adjustment scheme, which he 
defended by a reihrcvice to the deplorable 
state of the agricalturat interest. Lord 
Rolkstone followed ott the same side» 
and repeated iteafly the same arguments, 
and argued fo tfkb# that the present ad- 
vance in prices ahi altogethar attribu- 
' table to teftipofdry '^^imses. Mr Peel op- 
posed the motion At great length. He 
entered Into a detailed statentent of the 
late hilprovetnctit in all the maiiuftctu* 
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^rii^g districts, and contended that the 
inetaaac of iiopulution in those districts, 
iRrlth the taste for comforts and luxuries 
excited by commercial prosperity, would 
cause such an increased consumption as 
must form the infaliibte means of relief 
for aipricultural distress. Air H. G. Ben* 
nett snorted the motion. Mr Hus- 
kisscm^taaintaiii^ that what was called 
an eqditable adjustment was t^rfectly 
impracticable, if the Legislature, he 
said, could provide more Courts of Equi- 
ty than there were public houses in the 
kingdom, they could not get through the 
business m thirty years. (Jn a division, 
tlic motion for a Committee was rejected 
by a minority of Oti to 27. 

Jme 13. — In a Committee of the 
House, ujKiii the Barilla Act, a Resolu- 
tion pro[>oscd by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to raise the duty upon fo- 
reign barilla from five to eight guineas, 
was carried by a majority of 100 to 20. 

A desultory debate took place, upon a 
proposition by Mr Scarlett to post^xine 
the inquiry into the conduct of Chief Ba- 
ron O'Grady. This discussion was en- 
livened by an animated skirmish be- 
tween Mr G. Bennet, Mr i*ce), and Mr 
Brougham. Air Uennet cuining iiUo the 
House near the end of the debate, and 
being ignorant that the jiroposition of 
postponement had been made by u Mem- 
ber of the Opposition, imputed it to Mi- 
nisters, as a part of a system of protect- 
ing all public delinquents, which he free- 
ly charged upon them. Mr Teel seized 
upon the mistake of the Member for 
Shrewsbury with some w'urmth ; and ob- 
served, in a strain of successful sarcasm, 
ujx)n the absurdity of Gentlemen speak- 
ing upon questions with the state of 
which they were unacquainted. Mr 
Brougham defended the practice of re- 
tiring from debate, during the three din- 
ner hours, by numerous precedents, in- 
cluding his own the same evening ; and 
justifi^ Mr Bennett’s observations by a 
sp^h in the style, delivery, or articula- 
tion of W'hich there was something that 
induced Air Peel to say, that tlie Hon. 
and learned Gentleman had spent his 
three hours more pleasantly than in dry 
debate. The inquiry was ultimately fix- 
ed for Tuesday next. 

June 16.— iA long conversation oc- 
curred upon the clause for advancing 
£.150,000 for the new London Bridge. 
Air Hume was the chief opponent of the 
grant, which was, ^however, carried by 
a majority of 91 

The House in a Committee afteiwarda 
made, some verbal amendments on the 
Iristp Tithe CommutatioR B^ 

•/bac 17.— Mr B. Rice brought forward 
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his long-impending charge against the 
Irish Chief Baren, Mr Stondish O’Grady, 
in the form of a motion, fur a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to take the Re- 
port of the Cammissioners of inquiry 
upon Mr O’Grady’s conduct into consi- 
deration. Mr Rice spoke at great length 
in justiheation of his proceeding, but 
briefly with respect to the particular sub- 
ject of charge, viz., the exacting of some 
unusual or unprecedented fees from sui- 
tors in the Exchequer. Mr O’Gracly, 
(son to the Learned Judge accused,) in 
a very able anil animated speech, pro- 
tested against adopting the Rcsolutioi^, 
which w'cnt to ufliim a Report niude 
ui>on ex parti' statements. He conli. 
dently pledged binisc^lf to disprove the 
accusation; and, in conclusion, uimad 
the House against degrading the adiiii- 
iiistratioii of justice in Ireland, w hicli, m 
the present stale of that kingdom, mi 
periously demanded the protect urn ot 
Parliament. The tliree first Resohitionv 
having been carried uitbout opposition, 
Mr C. Hutchinson objected to the fourth, 
as an cx parte judgment against a Alct- 
gistratc, who must be presumed innoci*j)t 
until convicted u])on an impartial trial. 
The Solicitor General entered into a de- 
tailed exiiminatiron of the Report 5igaiiist 
Mr O’Grady, and ridiculed most of tlie 
principal allegations, which were in one 
case a charge of flve farthings iijxm a 
commission, and in another a fee in 
which all the other Judges of all the 
courts participated. 

A vciy long desultory conversation 
followed, chiefly as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding which it would be necessary to 
adopt ; and the further consideration of 
the subject w as adjourned. 

Mr Serjeant OnsLow' then mo\cd the 
order of the day for going into n Com- 
mittee upon the bill for repealing tlic 
laws against usury. Mr DaveiifMirt mo- 
ved to commit tlie hill this day three 
months. Mr Ricardo, Air J. Smith, Air, 
Philips, Mr T. VVilsni), Cai>taiii Malieriy, 
Mr W. Smith, Mr Bennett, and Air W. 
Wynn, supported the original motion, 
which, on a division, was carried by u 
majority of 38 to 15. 

June 18.— The proceedings this even- 
ing were of a miscellaneous nature, ('on- 
siderable amusement was adbnled by the 
presentation of a petition by Sir G. Nl^d 
from OUve* soi^disanfe Princess of Cum- 
beriand, w^ooe cqgal genealogy was im- 
peadiei^ mid ironeUiaively refi^iid, by Air 
Socrclal^l 

. June 19.— The principal topics before 
the HoiM were a motion by Mr Huid%\ 
Gomplak^ of the Itngiiliir opder of 1^ 
motion in tlKI' Naifal Service, 
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ground that it was ns unjust to the offi- 
cer, as it was expensive to the country ; 
nnd a motion, by the Name gentleman, 
relative to the Covonation Expenses. The 
lion. McmlKr failed in both motions. 

June 20 The liondon Bridge Bill 

ns read a tliird time, after an ineSbctual 
resistance on the part of the Lord Mayor, 
in which his Lordship was supported but 
by 10 members against 71. 

Mr Brougham put a question to the 
Bight Hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
upon the subject of a rumour, generally 
prevalent, that the Memlicrs of the Holy 
A lliiinco had withdrawn their Ministers 
from the Court of Stutgtird, in conse- 
quence tif the King of Wirtemberg’s ne- 
triect to suppress the Carbonari. Mr Can- 
ning admitted that he had heard a re- 
port upon the suhject, but treated it as 
one u Inch interested the JJritish Cnvern- 
jMcnt merely as Hpoctalors. This doc- 
trm" u.is vehemenlly contested by Mr 
Brough. iM. 

A viMv long debate followed on the 
disposal of the King’s Library, m which 
Mr (’loker, in a \erv pleasant speech, 
sharply reproved the tiistclessness of the 
'frustces of the British Museum. Tlic 
C'huncollor of the Lxehequer moved 
“ That a sum not exeti'ding X*.40,000 
he granttxl to his Majesty, toward.s de- 
fraying the expense of greeting an addi- 
tional building at the British Museum, 
fur the reception of the library of his late 
Majesty,’*.— .which was carried on a di- 
vision. 

The Scots Juries Bill was read a .second 
time, and committed. 

June 23 — The House went into a 
Cuinmillec of Supply, in which Afr 
Hume opposed the grant of £.6,000 for 
propagating the scriptures in North A- 
inerica. The grant was, however, ear- 
ned I)y ifr^mtijority of 4-9 to 2S. Mr Wil- 
mot llorton then moved a grant of 
£.15,000 to encourage emigration to Ca- 
%yida from the south of rreland. This 
inoflon gave rise to a discussion of some 
length, in which Sir John Newport ob- 
jected to the sum proposed ns inadequate. 
Mr Al>crcromhy hinted that it might 
lead to unreasonable and injurious ex- 
pectations ; and Mr D. Browne suggest- 
ed that the money might be better laid 
<»ut in the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, mure particularly the linen. Mr 
Bcel explained, in reply, to Sir J. New- 
port's suggestion, that the present gmnt 
was merely sn experiment i miiEt, Mr Bl- 
cordo answered Mr Browne, by isbiei^inf 
uppn the folly of meddling wifti com- 
nMarce by legislative enactment^, and 
the injustice ot taxiA. Okie pert of 
empire (o provide capim for another. 


The grant u.u agreed to, as weru iBsO 
some others. 

Lord Nugent moved the order of ftif 
day for the Committee on the English 
Catholic Relief Bill. He explained that 
he had made some nltcrntlons iit the 
measure, the eftVet of which would fw to 
put the English Catholics on the same 
footing with the English ProfetitiHi />/«- 
seiitrrg. Mr Peel rose before the hill 
should go into a committee, to oppose it 
in its present form. While its ohjeot had 
been to place the Fngh'di Cathohts m 
the same condition ns the Irhh 
it had had his supjiort; hut ns the Noble 
Mover now proposed to aliiogate t’n 
oath of supremacy in tliis countrj^, win* h 
is still Imposed upon Cdlhollcs in In- 
land, he must resiol the inMnsure. 'riu 
omission of any mention ol Scotland w.is 
also an objection. Messis llankcs find 
Wetherell cpposctl the nicasttrc In jirin- 
ciplc and in detail. Mcs<.rs Brougham 
and Canning suggested th'it it uoiild he 
advantageous to those whose inh rests 
were iiuolved to duide the bill; nnd 
Lord Nugent .iccetling, the hill wns di- 
\idiHl, one part conferring flic elective 
franchise, the other Inflowing more 
t^msive pTivilegi 

Junv 'il. — Mr (hnilbuni rnovi^d the 
second reading of i he Irish InKurrecti-si 
Act. Sir Henry Parnell moved, ns ;ui 
amendment, that the state of Inl.ind 
should he referred to a .select ('ornmiltec 
of twenty-one persons. The lion. Ba- 
ronet, in a long and temperate s|K*ech, 
detailed the cuuses which, in his judg- 
ment, operate to interrupt the peace ami 
prosjierity of the si‘*tcr kingdom, imd 
pointed out the ine/TIcac)' of the Innur. 
rcction Act. Catholic Krnnncipation wua 
the remedy upon Avhifh lie seemed dis- 
posed to place the most reliance. Mr 
(♦rattan seconded the motion. Mr (ionl- 
burn acknowledged the got»d temper in 
wdiich the nmendment had I'ocn brought 
i’orw'ard, hut resisted it on the double 
ground, that nt this late period of t];io 
ses.sion lU) inquiry could he clll’Ctually 
prosecuted, and that the subject was of 
too great magnitude for any Committee 
less than the wdiolc House ; and even if 
the scsssion could l)e prolonged, he con - 
tended that the detaining the Irish Mcmti- 
bers in this courMry would be highly 
jiernicious. Mr Goulhum, however, sta- 
ted that he should, at a pro|N»r time, of- 
fer no opposition to any motion for an 
inquiry into the aBblfil if Ireland, to lx* 
undertaken on an elusive scale, 
lonel Davies, Mr John Smith, Mr Ro- 
bertson, and Mr C. Hutehinson, support- 
ed the amendiuent ; which was opposed 
by Messrs Bahkes, R. Martin, P. Browne, 
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S» Rice, and Sir J. New]H)rL The last 
two Gentlemen perfectly concurred in 
Sir H. Pameirs complaints of the mis- 
government of Ireland ; but agreed with 
Mr Goulburn, that the period of the ses- 
sion was too late to institute an inquiry. 
Mr Peel resisted the amendment. He 
recalled the attention of the House to the 
original motioni which was for a tempo- 
rary measure, admitted on all sides to be 
indispensably necessary for the salvation 
of Ireland. By the amendment, this 
saving measure would be lost ; but by the 
original mption, no bar would be present- 
ed against inepnry. Mr W. Smith sup- 
ported the amendment. Mr Denman, 
though alone, opposed the Insunectinn 
Act in principle. On a division, the num- 
bers were, for the Amendment, 39 — For 
the original motion, 88.— Majority, 49. 

Juno 25.— Mr Brougham presented a 
jKitition, signed by 3,000 Catholics, com- 
plaining of the mal-administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland ; and announced, that on 
this evening he should move to refer the 
petition to the Committee on Courts of 
Justice. 

The same Gentleman then presented 
a petition from iMr Ituydun, the celebra- 
ted historical painter, whose devotion to 
the art has, unfortunately, rendered him 
sin inmate of the King's Bench prison, 
complaining that the )mblic taste held 
out no encounigcmerit to historical })aint- 
ing. Sir C. Lung concurred in the com- 
plaint of the petitioner ; but professed 
his ignorance of any means liy which 
historical jiainting could be more en- 
couraged. Mr Croker, while he com- 
tnisurated the condition of the petitioner, 
objerled to the contempt which he a- 
vowed for ])ortrail painting. In his opi- 
nion, portrait painting was an important 
branch of history ; and Huiihoel and Ru- 
liens, the greatest masters of the art, had 
always regarded it as such. 'J’lie peti- 
tion was laid on the table. 

Mr lluinc tlien brought forward his 
long-threatened motion for the abolition 
of 'the vice-legal olHce in Ireland. The 
Honourable Gentleman su[ii)orted his 
])TO}X)sition by a long list of Catholic 
grievances, and several fiiiunciul argu- 
ments. He concluded by moving for a 
Coiiimission of Inquiry to examine into 
tile propriety of suppressing the Vice- 
Regal Government. Mr Ricardo second- 
ed the motion. Mr Goulburn opposed 
the motion. A resident Government (he 
said) was necessary for the administra- 
tion of the prerogative of mercy alone, 
in a country in which 400 or 500 capital 
convictions nnuually occurred. The mere 
ogicsal business of Ireland, too, he said. 


would pour an increase upon the House 
Olllce such as no Minister could supjiort. 
He denied the accuracy of most of Mr 
Hume's stateroenta, in proof of Uic mo. 
no]X)ly of office by the Protestants, and 
asked, how', admitting that such a mono, 
poly existed, would it be remedial T>\ 
remo\'ing the scat of patronage to Eng. 
land ? That the Protestants did possess 
a share of office in Ireland greater tban 
would fall to them upon a numerical dis. 
tribution, he admitted, but explained 
that it was impossible to avoid this, while 
the Protestants continue the only edu- 
cated classes. Sir H. Purnell supporfi^d 
the motion. Mr D. Browne op])oscd it, 
as calculated to excite rebellion in 1 )ub. 
lin. Mr Peel also opposed the motion. 
He contended that the Home Depiiri- 
ment would be utterly unable to ivcvne 
the vast influx of bubiness which bis c>- 
pericnce of the Government of JuI.mk! 
taught him that the supprcNsion of tiu 
Iribh Viceroyalty would draw to it. Hi 
also argued against the iinjiolicy of w'ltli- 
drawing a resident Government from 
Ireland, at the very moment in which 
the disorders in that kingtioin demanded 
tile most constant and vigilant siqK'nn- 
tendance. Mr Aliercroinby supported 
the motion. Sy Jolin Newport opposeil 
it, and cited the example of Elizabeth's 
Ministers, who, in a lime of danger, w en‘ 
so far from exfiecting to tranquillize Ire- 
liuid, by depriving her of a resident Go- 
vcrnmciit, that they brought the Exe- 
cutive still nearer to the disturbed dis- 
tricts, by superadding provincial {iresi- 
dentb to the Lieutenancy. Mr Canning 
remonstrated against u pro]iobition, w inch 
would go 111 add new eauscb of irritation 
to those unhappily exibting, and still fur- 
ther iinjioverish a country already groan- 
ing under distress, and which, he bnid, 
was more likely than any oilier iiieusure 
to separate the lust link betiiecn the 
Islands. Mr C. Hutchinson, Mi Mar- 
tin (of Galway), and Sir G. Hill, opjio- 
sed the motion, which was negatived 
Without a division. 

Sir J. Newport then brought forw ard 
a series of Hesulutions on the state oi 
education in Ireland, which are to serve 
ns the basis of some ulterior proceeding 
ih the course of the next Session. 

A short conversation followed, upon 
the third reading of the Larcenie.s Rill, 
itpoii which Sir James Macillto^h pro- 
posed an amendment, taking away the 
capital p<|Cialty from stealing in a shop 
or wnvelM>u8c« &c., tkou^ the same 
phould be attached to a dw'elling-housC. 
The amendment was rejected by a ma* 
jority of 85 to 19, and the bill passed. 
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StiUemcnt of the Jttcame and Erpi'tidUarr of tJtc UniUd Kinf^dom of Great Britain 
and In land, for the year ended r>ih January 1828, exelunve of the Loam ftmh **nd 
J^ttifmeuU tn., the Com*nUstoners ^fbr iJir Jtcduciioft of the National Jhht^ taken from 
Jiuounts laid before PatliameuU 

(f'ross lleceipt of the Customs, Excise, Stamiis, Land and 
A'.scsswl Taxes, rost-ofllce, Deductions from Salaries and 
IViisioiis, ll.if'kiiey-Cuachcs, Hawkers and Pedlars, Crown- 
Laiicl.N, Stntill branches of the King's Hereditary llevenues, 

J^ottcry Surplus Produce after ixiyment of Prizes, Surplus 
Fees of ItegLilatoci Public O/lices, Poundage and other h'ets, 

Pioteeds of old Naval Stores, IJnclaitned Dividciuls, An- 
niiities, and Lotter 3 ' Prizes, Savings on Civil List, and lie- 
payiiieiits of Money and Exchequer-Bills advauced and 

impieslud, - - - - . - - . :i„ .,4 

The Ekilaiu'es and Hills outstanding on 

/>tli . 1 . 11111 . ir\ l'^22, were - - X.H,H06, 131 ir Oit.5 

Ditto on .>th January IH23, - - 3,003,2o7ifl4>ii0| 

\(Ui the diU'erencc in favour of year ended oth Jatiuar}' 1823, 3(>LI Ltu (in 


iKCOML, - - X.ti IjOajiO?.* 't.inj 


Kxpknuituri:. 

Ilepayraenls, Allo\Min<*es, Discounts, Drawbacks, Bounties in 
the njiture of Ilr.iw backs, and PaiXTuiid Parchment for ibt 
Stamp thfite, 

Chaigi ^ ol Collection — firing Snl.iries, Pouiid.^igiN Day-Pay, 
Special Sen ices, Travelling Charges, ('onveyunce of Mails, 
Packet-E^tablish^lenrt, (’ruisers, Preventive Water-Guard, 
Land-Guard, TradosmeirH Bills, Buildings and Repairs, 
Rents, Taxes and Tithes. I^aw-Chargcs, Stntiotiei^, Print- 
ing, I'ostages, Carnages, Suixirannuation Allow niiccs, Al- 
lowances for DlJb’cs Abolished, Coiiipi'iisation.s lor loss of 
Fees, ,ind other miscellaneous payments . . * 

Payments out of the Income in its progress to the Exchequer, 
other th.iii Charges of Collection, m/. : Quarantine and 
Warehousing Est.tblisluneiit'., Irish P.u ket-Kstablishmcnts, 
R fiuntie', for pionioting Pi^heiics and Manufactures, Militia 
and Deserters* Warrants, Advances in Ireland on account of 
Navy .intl Arni> llalf-pa^. Pensions, Ac., Augnicntulionif 
of Stijiends to Scotch Clergy, Sums p.iid and advanced to 
Cuiiiimsbiuncr*- ot Itoails, I’eiisiona A Parliameniary (irants, 
Kxiienccs incurusl 111 Improving His Majesty 's WooiL, Ko- 
re.*-ls, and L.ind-ile\cnues, Pavineiits m support of the Civil 
TjovxTiimcut of Scotland, Hl^ Majesty’s hercditaij and 
teuiporary Revenues of Customs and Excise jii S< otl.ind, 
.mil other miseellaiieous payments, - . . - 

Payments into the Exchequer, . . - - - 

N. B. In .iiKithii p:iit of the Vcrountii thew pA>mentfart Bt.'iteil <M three 
fnrthing > more, li.ietional parti of s iMmny nut beiog attcmleii to* 


iM,nP2,P2.4.,n , 


4,1 (>0,270.. lb. 10) 


I.S?i,S‘*l.. 0. I t 

'^Ll! . I.. 1] 


Total, - - 4r'*^imo*>»f»h7i. O.IO] 


Tlic money paid into the Exchequer was applied Uo follows: 


Dividends, Interest, and Mandgement of the Funded Debt 
due to the Public Creditor, .... 
Interest on Exchequer-Bills and Irish l^rcaflury-Bills, 
Issued te the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, 


2'),IOl».^J»7.. 4.. ?4 

104 

l,t00,<K)0.. (b. o 


Pair}' forward. 


d:.32,32l,131,. I I 
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Brought for\wd. 

Civil List, 

Pemdons by Act of Parliamont^ Salaries and Allow inccs, 1 
Officers of Courts of Justice, Expcnces of the Mint> > 
Bounties, and other misoeUaneous iiayments, - ) 

Ar)»y, £.?,6»8,073nl6u 61 

Navy, 4,945,642.. 2. llj 

Ditto Treapurer of Greenwich Hospital 1 oytonriA a a 
toiHv<»tpewioi.s, . . / **8,000.. 0.0 

Ordnance, .... 1,007,821. 1.. 

MisceUaneous, .... 2,105,797.. 3.. 3] 


£.32,321, 494u ].. 1 
1,057,000. Ou 0 

98%439 16.. I 


16,006,234 4w 2^ 

Deduct the, sum i‘'*‘Uid to the Trustees of \ 

Military aid Ni\ul IVtisions, licing > l,400,(K)0i. 0.. 0 
chiUgcd in thi above isbuts for surplus j . ...... 

Advanceb for Conimcrci il Credit for the Binploymcnt of the. 1 
Poor, and for Public Woiks, - . • . - j 


Total I xPENDiiimr, - 


Leaving a surplus of Income jMiid into the hxchcciutr over ) 
the F\p nditurc thexcoi, lor jtar ended Oth Jan 1823, j 


11,606,234 4 2} 

529,901.19 V[ 

19 100,1 50 1 7 

4, 915, 519 19 inj 


£ '>1,411,650 1 >4 


The fulloiving ai tides constitute part of the Gioss llvccipt : 


The Right IIoii. N. Vansittart remitted to him by persons ) 
unknown, for conscience* siVc, • . . • j 

Matthew Winter, 1 s(| ditto ditto, ..... 
Voluntary Contnbutioiis, per Act. 3. Geo. IV. Cap 6. 

Maniuis Camden, lor Surplus 1 cts in hi& oIIkc as out of the 
Tellers of Exchequer, voluntarily given up to the publ , j 

And the Accounts of the CommisMuners, for the lleduclioii of tin 
contain the following az tides : 


13,051.. 3 0 

7 IS 0 
15,7SU 10. 1 

9,071 13.. 6 
National Delit, 


Sent anon} mously to the f hancellor of Exchequer, tow aids 
the liquidation ot the Public Debt, ... 

'ihe gift of Bieharcl Quatermain, for the general jnnpo c of 
the rcKluction ot t lie Public Debt, 

£.14,300 Navy 5 per cents, bequeathed by Majeu * Gninblo,' 
to the uses of the Sinking Funa valued at X 102 10^ cent j 


300. 0.. 0 
100.. Oir 0 
U,G57 10. 0 


The following may l>e added before the iia^iiKiits to lliglil Hon N. Vansitt ut, Ac. 
Balance in Exchequer, on 5th January 1822, • - £ 6,019,064 On 2} 

Surplus of Income paid, is, ... . . 1,915, '>19 19 10^ 

The Loan from the Commissioners for the icduction of the) i|ft 7 oirr < os 
National Debt, paid into Kxelicqucr (1 undtd Debt) J *1 

Exchec^uer Bills issued {Unfunded Debt) ... ](),ui92,55() . 0 . 0 • 

‘ Total, .... £^399,289 18 4” 

Sinking Fund Interest on Redeemed) ia 

FunldDebt, . . [£.15, 811,710.. 12,. 9 

Unfunded Debt, - • 301,250.. 0.. 0 

Nav>, 5 ^ cent annuities paid off, • 2,776,159.1 OwlO 


Applied towards Redemption of 1 unded Debt, • • 18,889 119 n 7 

Unfunded Debt paid off, vi/. 

FZxchcqtter Bills, - * £.35,537,950*. 0 . 0 

Iri&h 'll eaaury Bills - - 1,000,000.. O*. 0 

36,537,950.1 0.. 0 

Balance in Exchequer at 5th January 1823, bring > 

£.1,9 52,955,. 1 5 «, 6} more than the balance at 8 - 7,972,020.. 4 9 

5th January 1822, / • 

£.63,399,289. 18.. T 
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Funded 01^ decreased, as above, • 7 

Ditto increased, aa above, • 11,B72,155 m Du 21 

F.^chequer Bills issued, • • X.4O.592,5504i P>i 0 

Ditto, and Irisli Treasury Bills paid otr, 3<>,537,9d0n Ou 0 
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7,0n,164» 4} 

4sO.Vi,e()0» Btf o 


Balance of Debt decreased, - 4ii 4| 

Add the excess of haluiice at 5th January 1823, over the balance ) iftfoA*?.,* 
at 5th January 1822, 1 1*^» h] 

Surplus of Income paid in as above, X‘< 1,91 51911 19ii 10]^ 


At 5th January 1822, tlic Funded Debts due to the rnblic Oediiors were : — 

3 per cents, , . - .i*.53i,355,6S(».. (i.. ll 

34 |)er cents, ... 29,547,003 » 19. • 3 

4 per cents, ... - 75,947,763»19 h 4 

5 per cents, . . . 155,452,3 1 3.. 3.10 

£.795,312,767.. 9.. 4 

riie ni\ideni1son w'bic'i, together wish Long Annuities, Life Annuiiies, and (Jiargws 
of Mnnageiiieiit, ron.stituted a chari;e of L‘.29.5? 1,251 ..5ii9. 

In year ending 5tli January 1823, £.1 19, 1-19,290.1 1 2.» 7 (i\e per cvnls, were con. 
veiteii into XM5b‘,921,713ti6.i7, lour per cents-, making a saving of Annual Divi- 
dends of about XM.200,000. 

At 5th Jaiui.iry 1823, the Funded Debts due to the I’ubhc (’1 editors stood t)ni*< 

3j)ercents, . . - .€.531,788,572-. lSn3 

34 per cents, - . . 28,737,637-. 9 -.7 

4pefcenls, ...» 233.979,911 1 . 8.9 

5 per cents, - . . 2,023,992- 1 8., 9 

* €.796,530,1 44.. 1 5-1 

The Dividends on w'hich, tog^-thor willi Long Annuities, Idle Annuities, (^barges of 
Management, and £.2,800,000 to the Trustees for Naval and Military FetiHioiiH, 
and Civil Superannuations, constitute a charge of X.30,923,627i.ll .. lt>, exclusive 
of £. 1 4, 066,607 ..2. 1 7 t<i the Sinking ’-’und. 

Outstanding Kxchcipicr Bills at 5th January 1822, - £.31,566,550 m0i.O 

Ditto. ditto, at 5th .Jaiiuaiy 1823, . £.36,281,1 5Uii0.i0 

Interest due uiion Outstanding Kxehequcr Bills, computed to 5lh January 1823, 
£.488,222.. 15.. 11. 

Imports into the Uiiite.l Kingdom t.f Oreat Britain and Ireland, calculated ui the 
odieicd rates of valualiuri, in years ending 5th January 1821, £.:!2,438,650..17.i 3 

1822, 30,792,763.. 4.. 10 

1823, 30,500,091,. 7.. 4 

Exports from the iTnitt'd Kingdom of Great Britain and Inland, calculated at the 
official rates of valuation, in years ending 5th January. 

^ rriMliioeand Maniirncture^ Forou'n an.l < "oUinyil 

• of the Unitrd Kingdom. Mi-rdundtre.^ 

1821, * - £.38,395,555., 7., 2 £.I0,55^,9l^,,f(>M 3 

3822, - - 40,831,741.. 17,. 5 10,629,689,. 5.. 8 

1823, - - 44,256,533.. 2.. 4 9,227,589.. 6.,1! 

Value of the Produce and Manufhctures of the United Kingdom of Great Britain immI 
Ireland, Exported therefrom, according to the real and declared value thereof, in 
rears ending 5th January 1821, - - - • £.36,424,652 « 1 3i. 1 1 

1822 , .... 36 , 659 , 631 .. 3 *. 0 

1823 , ... - 36 , 960 , 964 ,. 9 .. 0 
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Laof of Matter and Servant^A case 
WM lately decided by the Cooft of Scs- 
afon, whidi sets an important point of 
the jaw at rest A female servant was 
/ hitfed in a gentleihairs fhmily for half a 
year* At the end of the term she w'as 
paid her wages and dismissed, without 
having received any previous warning. 
She brought an action Iieforc the Sheriif, 
for payment of wages and board-wages 
for the next half year, which was oppo- 
sed on the ground, that, by the practice 
of that particular district, warning was 
not necessary. A pr(X)f having been or- 
dered on this ])oint, \nriou.-i witnesses 
were examined, from whose testimony 
it ap|)carcd, that tlic practice was by no 
means unifonn ; but the Sheriff holding 
the evidence against the practice of warn- 
ing to preponderate, decided in favour of 
the master, and found the servant liable 
in ex|)cnces. A bill of advocation, at the 
servant's instance, was passed by the 
I.r)rd Ordinary on the bills, and his Lord- 
ship stated, in a note, that he did not 
agree with the Sheriif, in thinking that 
it is at all according to legal principle, 
to hold that, in the general case, due no- 
tice of dismissal can be dispensed with ; 
or that local practice to the contrary, if 
])roved, would derogate from the gene- 
ral law, founded on views equally expe- 
dient lx>th for master and servant." The 
process of advocation, having afterwards 
come before Lord Meailowbank, he pro- 
nounced the following decision Finds 
that the pursuer, being a domestic ser- 
vant, engaged from one term to another, 
ought to liuve received due and legal no- 
tice of the intention of the defender to 
dispense with her services at th? tenn 
at which she was dismissed : finds that 
no such notice was given ; and therefore 
finds her entitled to wages and board- 
wages till the term ensuing: Modifies 
the same to the sums concluded for in 
the original summons, and decerns ac- 
coi^ingly : finds the pursuer entitled to 
her ex}x'nces, and allows an account 
thereof to be given in." The master now 
redmimed to the Inner House, and his 
jietltion, with answers for the servant, 
having come before the First Division of 
the Court, their Lordships unanimously 
adhered to the sentence of Lord Meadow- 
bank. 

S6.— Sheiiffi^Substitutc.-^ The She- 
riffs- Sulistitute of Scotland lately made 
ttn application to Government fbr an in- 
crease to their salaries, and we are gra- 
tified to learn, that at a meeting which 
took place on Thursdi^ the 10th instant, 
between the Eight Honourable Mr Peel, 
P^ndi(»l Secretary of State for the Horae 


Department, the Lord AdVddiliS for Scot- 
land, Mr llerriai, one of the Secretaries 
of the Treaslixy, and the liunuurahle 
Keith Douglas, M. P. for the Dumfrii s 
district of burghs, Mr Peel admitted that 
the 81ieriflfli.Substitute, considering the 
extensile magisterial and ministi'rial dii * 
ties which they had to ])crfonn, were 
inadequately paid, and stated bis inten- 
tion of entering into an immediate and 
decisive investigation of their case, v itli 
a view to placing the establishment on a 
more respectable footing. 

h. Curious A very curious, 

difficult, and amusing cose was decided 
in the Court of Quarter Sessions held at 
Glasgow, arising out of an appeal from 
the decision of the Petty Sessions. The 
case was at the instance the Hoad Trus- 
tees on the Itiithcrgleii road, insisting 
upon double toll irom a carter, upon the 
following grounds : — The carter, in pass- 
ing the toll ill the morning, coming to 
Glasgow, paid the usual dues. At that 
time there was in the carl, and its whole 
load, a country girl coining to make mai'- 
ketf* there, and who hod along with her 
at the time an empy jar and some other 
articles of very trilling hulk. In return- 
ing, it happened that the carter good iia- 
turedly gave hist female friend and In r 
baggage (again his whole load) a iide 
hack ; but in the mean time, site hud got 
her jar filled, and had also with her a few 
]mrchascs, w hicli made her trifling bag- 
gtige rather more bulky than what it had 
been in the morning. The toll-keeper 
demanded double toll, insisting that the 
load was not the same which had paicsed 
in the morning — that in fact it had been 
altered, increased, augmented, was larger, 
heavier thantiefore; in short, that the load, 
animate and niianimate, had been mate- 
rially changc'd fVom what it w'as in the 
morning, w'hirh brought it within the 
scope of the act of Parliament as liable to 
double toll. I’be ]>roprietor of the cart 
contended that it wits the same femalQ 
and her baggage w'hich he had in *the 
morning, and which he again had in the 
evening as his whole load, and tliat in the 
interim he had made no alteration in, or 
addition to, her person or her load. The 
lodges at the Petty Kessioiis sustained 
the defence of the owner of the coru* 
From that decision the Hoad Trustees 
appealed to the Quarter Sessions, the 
Judges of which sustained the decdsion of 
the infierior Court, upon the principle, we 
believe, that any trifling ad^hm to, oi 
alteration in, the baggage or the person 
of a female, in such cases, could not, and 
never was* contemplated that it should 
come within the scope and meaning of 
the act of Parlianicnt. 



4 l^r(m^sltii^urgh Races — Incanse- selves irtlh «iuch w aiitin w ^nme m 
quciioo m the stisixaiisisn qf business ||i Uu. hand, and xuobl sc\ 1 1 «. 1 ) n tahutid AfMr 
iibiirbs mid ntighboutlio^ of Edinburgh clearing the field ol tiU uho i^iHuud ti| 
on rhursdm, ( list Jiily)| it being the fubU be liish, they be irchul tin tents, |kirU» 
da> in the Wesl-Churdi |wriflii, 2 ie work* mlarly those knoHii to be 1 ijit by natives 
men ind libourcrs in that extensive dis- of that country, and drif,^ed out the in- 
ti ict were ot eouise at liberty. A number males, some ot whom thi^ ioinpelled tu 
1 1 the 1 ittcr h id resorted to the Edinburgh pronounce oertom words, to i certain their 
ll lecs at Miisbdburgh. It is well known countr\ ; in oqp Jiistanee a ni m was nmile 
tint 1 gre It pra]Kirlum of that class arc to repeat the woid ginneu*\ w huh not 
intues ot lie! ind, but whether, on the s iLisiying his interrogators^ bi wi tviu- 
pnsent oceasioii, they had piecorieerted a ly tieaLed, and ducked in tin null iluti, 
]il in of iniusi ineiit, hy exhibiting some of his head at the s uhl tiiiu Ih in lu id un 
tin iVnliis ot ])onn\hruok iiui, or acted der water, ( vidciitli with ilu niluitioii ot 
up >11 an iiKidental (piirreU our intorma- drowning him \ ^intkniiii nlio inter* 
ll III 11 dctuetivc; but Celt in it is, that they fued in Ins IkIiiII wi ti\id iiearlv a 
Midi ctiininately knocked d iwii with sticks bad, but was buved l> ti iMitioiis ol 
il bitoiethcm. One of the lust jiersons Sir John Hojh, Mi (iii o and othei 
lulled w IS n Inkii, who was most gentlemen. Another In Inn n w isthiowii 
null> iiMd, ind e\eii traniphd upon, ib over the i ail -n>ad budge n i > tin tivei { 
he I IV 11 till ground, in i niobt fiava c he apfKiud to be tiintud l>\ faliiiig 
iniiiiiu lliev were not, huwevet, ui against a piei, but ^ot in li Ui's ind 
rnid to on with inipunity, tot the mute for the hint , h wiled leak, 
11 i^lib niDii^ eoJliei , Ae. foined f)> the however, with stie ks, in I < m ^eil U| ind 
Miis ellnii d), 1 dinlmrgh, and 1 eith ha* down in the w der. \ Iivi wni hibl, 
ker , and lliers, cpiiekly piuvided the in- but many nidividuil wn \eiilv I ml 
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A li 14 lh( 11(111 Win leii|l t ilieSiiretiiy 
t lutf Msjeieay « I egatu ii si Uc 1 1 ii 
— Cleoige Himilton S( vmoiir I tola S(*r 
tir) UillwBIsjcsty si egitioii U the Dietatl laiik 
♦ort 

tfy Atcxnndci 1 ulof ( uthm t> la* 1 mt 
and bhentri'iiiidi il of (lie shut of e utlincfo 

11 Ci c 1 I SI \ lit VI 
\ ig« 7i. Mr Will Mvsh ill I*n i ht r or la nwl 
MiiiwtW ofihe Ut luff till,! itijti e liiiHiniifh 
ll ilu Htv (hill II Mil ri ot e 
eleeltd Miiiifltei of the St t li ( 1 iich it N rtli 
Idileld 

21. Ill Tte\ \l MU I 1 (uthlMibon oKlimel 
MlniRtet < ( till P t I It Iroin 
Sf7 nM IU\ 'Mrllirl >r lam I Mini t i ol 
tile PiesliyUriui ( liUKl I Kjiif t in. I uiuiiea 
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Aifliii I LILKAL RLrORI 

The S<ot<!i Siinl M iilMi I illi ns, iml Hit “ *suuil Swjthin «>riln'smth In im» rti nvi I Hu ii 

full euinpknii nt ol i un liu itlu i lK{{antiiiU ir up iImmU flu ^Otli of An ii t It (i 1 1 i i i iin 

iiitldlMiHi f It U |Hiio(ld(ii > 1 >t 11 Hint t hill in iikIi I Ik ti uiik i itin Iih Im ii s umi tin 1 o\ 

it night, appro u hill tofiostii ili lithiin di tiuf> lliciii iii for tl ut tuo auk iii \i it 
wdbj) , hikI fill uljitj I istolMi 1 11 Sill! iiioijfh >14 , by oh ii\ itioiH 1 ikii lu thuiinti il di (rut of 
'^cotlinit sliiiruii'i nuiiimi liiiPutoi) li tints iIhiuI tiu Imliiuuu^ of tit | w st lit in mth Intlie 
hiphlanrls it will not I) /ui iiibtf 11 tie . ili \Vti it, on tlr^ unis, will )iill \ liiu sunpU, tnil 

t kiks rathe I thill (iiilo h ufs 1 mn I \ hcie tiu ir >p was liHlpinl, tin trawhis iiltl i|i|iiiuu<(, 

iKllJuinti iitlirlif,ht ' II) 11 tilt will K , w« do not think rill s{Mciisot gi iin will f ill inn I finr 

>1 iiiordiiiiiy iM v 11 ) ihiiliU bn iltliol baili v innowiiil, and Vtili yull itiill w 1 ii u 

tuiii. Oit in 1 lie, I) It I 1 It nut Ii f 1 itfniii) llimns will \K)d 1 lutUr n imn Hum w i d oiii 
tuocespt ltd hut ) I I I II II I itUntiM oil willm \(r> dihtiiiii tin tiiwininp iliMrovid 

near Uu mol In Hi 1 n Hu i it Hut in f unt I t uinot juiisibly fill On dr^ •*,») , tin ippt'ar* 

*inoc Is 111 Hi fitoiirtbl 1 iiniii hl\i iiii|tomI< inMliiihh iif l.it» , iui w< t s I wlun the foliagi 
had lieeORu ytllow b\ i\ n in 1 inn it Hi rihit Huy will not u<o\it i liir),ri»wH» Prlii* of 
gr*uii licgii lodcdiuiiiH nil in I is stKiii is tIu hun tisoiir H tho w< itlu r ) 00 ioomihlf, 
a (orrisiioiidiiif! t ill will I I > 1 il i ) lui iii,.inLiil I hi q | « inn c of a full hUp) tv I inti 1 ftHl 
Her, iiTUl thi 1 lesciit low , 1 i olit nntd fort itlU will mdu i 1 iim 1 < to kitp on 1 1 1 ( mK till flu 

pruw HAM till lu toriiiiii i ^iIki il istinuU of tin i urn at <. 1 oj) o\ 1 1 S Ofland w IkIiiii tin it IM 
on Ukpfrroniil. it ])ii ill! ill It me filth ni i ul oils oiu tliiul more of tktil'v evni tmili hs of 
0111 sixth iiss oi iH Ills, Ul 1 one iiall h ss of )m i « ih in I4 l y< 11 , hut mm h stdl «li ) i tuli on tiu 
st iteain wlmh iht (lO)! tin be Mvured \ iiinio irv of 1 iipli h n funls extr t I I lioin tin ) Hriiitt 
fourn il id Hi* f-lh iiisi will I'lve an idea of then itun of thi ti qi nth hoilfi • 

UEDl OHDslUUk — Wlieat atiove an i\eri,’( ml win n will >t gooil in qn ilit I In fame 
may b( siidol barlcv uluit flu lultitatioii is piNul. anne of Hi b in fieUlii ak ilmi Unt jii IxHti 
tr iw and fruit ati om cimhl w 1 li 

COKWtAlI. — llu wh ifiio) liui e*>uUntiy Mifkrid (,it itU m ifu » ir, frotn itnrqfMru uiflu 
oioe,and will In. found lo yu 1 1 nnuh lif^tcr Ulan tiu gciui d i tl< ulstnm lli li \ i h 1 > iiid giKMl 
i->oi>, but muili w ill be »t mu I O lU promise to >m Id well, hut iniu hint ( ittU i dull siU 

OUMIfl Hi \M) \Mu It tolerably bulky, thcaigh back w aid lioMst will not lumim genera) in 
ku than I fortin 1 1 

DKI{ 11 \ siiiui It is not thought that wheat will exceed, H it r ifhanascnui crop tfatM likely 
to^uldwcll till mu may hi saia of hirky. Ikiam better th in was exiHcte^d. tin thuim>»t Ikxuu 
hkily to >11 Id the iKist rtturn 

DUItll VM,— Whe ii ner illy thin, and much broken down 

GLV'V 10 liOANsHllfKw->^^he■tuotthlek, and wiUnot be a hcaej cion A large breadth en md 
i guoel deal Moured in gc*od order* Barley and oats, on dry line!, look well, on wet land, thin m 1 sh ut 
Mean teinpentjiQe tot Augukt S-Athb. It may be hen* renmrkcel, ttiat the mctin at Ann it iianUn. 
Hirthbluns wii Ad** 7~lbtln, obsenationi taken at both itltiexs in tin vune manner. 

MOH fHAIVlPTONSHlIil — lluscst eoininenced aixfut Uu middle oi Augiwt, mueh corn tut 
dpwti lout colour, and siiroukd bClure the 27 th 

SVPFOLK.— ror some yeaia, wheate never known to be more d unacexl, or worn, got, hulk than 
iMMrfhciieetfxl. Oats by no means a cn^ Ikans late, and but few of tuan. 

ftAhV.RlDINfi or If (inKhUlRKr-Wheat a lighter crop than was expeetotli a partial ’ipjiciniiiet 
6f iWdew. and a eonu^nt of sprouts. Spring crops bghU Barley baekwani 
^ ff^-RU>TNr. OFYORK<HIREU-1 hr wheat Crop wIM be found under an avd^f • Beam not 
lUV so giKid as Uiey mioe promised. Barley the be^ Qup on thi ground* Oats lata 
. PettMhCj SepiimJbtt 19 , 1 R 99 U ii^ 
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Course of Sti'Iuin^(\, Londiuu Sejft. 9.— ~ Amsterdam, 12 : 10, Ditto at sighj;*^ 
12:8. nottordiiiii, 12 : 11. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 118 : 2. Aitona, 38: 
Paris, 3 da^ys sight, 25:85. Rounleax, 2(5:5. FranLfort-on-the*Maiiu% 1.^9* 
Madrid, 364. Cadiz, SAJ. Gibraltar, 304> Dc^horn, 464* Genoa, tllj. Lisbon, 524* 
Oi^rtOj 52. J. llio Janeiro, 48b Dublin, 94 V' cent. Cork, 04 ^ 

Friers *if liuViou^ I** oz.— Portugal Gold in bars, X.OwOnO. — Foreign Gold in bars, 
€.3irl7ii(> — New Doubloons, £.3 1 » 15 1.(5.— New Dollars, £,Oh4ii 9.— Silver in liars. 
Standard, X'.On In 11. 

i*yi'}niitms o/'7w.vi/rtf Gucrn^jcy or .Icrsty, 25.s.</ 30s.— t^-rk or Diiblio, 25,.. n 
30s. — Belfast. 25s. u 30.s. — Ilamhro’, 20.s*. a 5(ks. — Madeira, 20s. n 3(Ks.— JamdUM, 
iOs. .7 50s. — GreenJanil, out and home, (5 gs. n 12 gs. 


IVtcTiUf prices of the Public Punds^from Au^. ’^Olh to Srjif. 10/5 1S?3- 



Aug. 20. 

Aug. 27. 

Sept. ;i. 

Sejtl. 10 

n.ink Sloc-k 

220 

___ 

22<>i 

- 

3 I'*’ rent. 1 educed. 

S3'; 

KiS 



3 ( •' (cnL. c oii-.ol.'' — 

S2^ 

82^ 

»*■?; 

H2J 

,»[, i'** I'cnl. dll. 

9b 4 

!lb4 

90] 


1 [J" 1 cut. do. 

1007 

100’ 

101 


DjIIo New 

101 ; 

lou 

I'M ; 

102,; 

liuii 1 Sloek,,.., 

— 

2(;3i 

— 

1 

lioiid'i.... .. 

58 5!» 

<»3 01 

Cl Cl 

— 

heijin r iiilh { C. 100(i)„«.„., 

28 .30 

31 33 

’.•* :r» 

, iri 37 

Coiiiols f'*! ,ie< ■ null 

82J 

S2; 

i 

1 

Ficudi 5 ecu IS ^ 

93 fr. 25 r. 

93fi.25i. 

lOofr.Hhl 


Alphauktu'AL LtS'i <‘t ! NOMSII liAKKlli;PTs, nnnoiinced between tin t‘l 


Jiilv and tlie 20tli oi August 1S23: 

AdaiiM, I. Umon-'t!. (,*1. oihn.nii. 
AliU'istm ft. Nf‘\'i ' ■!. iii(»u-Tvik‘, '.( iriji.'f.ii. 

Anlor, W. M. '■nil sinii, Iti lioi* lU oiii a, iiiusi- 

t-jll iT»‘ (riinu'i)l iii.ilvi'i 

Au'Uiii, .1. IdUW St. 'I'lunn.i Aiuj.lle, ('tii-niiside, 
Hairliousi'Miaii. 

Awt\. II. It. I iverpoMl, ili l i- ;nnl dmpin in. 
DaLiT, I.A\.lol(\ -li. I. I 1 liaii>lu-i, 

Iteiirt, J. I.Min-hoiiH'. LimUT-i»u nIiaiiL 
rinml, J. r.'iwsloii, !n<iiIi) 1K, laniw i. 

UroodlHMil, W.ll. aii«i 1. .AiUllcry-court, Ghii»- 
well-stroct, pnnleis. 

Butrlicr. T. lIoilKini, ' n lii.iller. 

Clarkd, .1. L. IliHiitoM. Or\oii',hirc‘, saiMIc-makrr. 
Cocker, (J. II, Gruuvillc-bUeet, llruiir.wjck-w|iiarc, 

^ liill-bMikei. 

II. aiul It. Hull, merchants. 

Coiiii, ■!> htu'fl, i:ii>«iiii»l)ury,(lTa)K‘r. 

C’rfep, f. and J. llarrw, Hristol, sliocniakuni. 

1 lavas, M. Bodynful. Montt-onairyshire, fanner. 
Dawson, H. Lceth, Bilk-im ns r. 

DruniniiMi'k W. lliill, dr.i|M>i. 

Kvanx, I). .Swansea, ilr.ipt-i. 

Hvaiih, K. 1Iollin|*brool(.i‘ r iw, Walworth, baker, 
fimvps. I. tuid H- S. L.iiijilxmrn Chambers, incr- 
eh into. 

r.reiMi, G. ^.lrl itrett, t;o^t•llt-gardcJl, woullen* 
diaper. 

Grien, .1. Whitc-horsc Terrace, Stqmcy, cnal-mcr- 
ebaiiL 

Ilarri'., J. Llandarrogr, C'arniarthciishlrc, cattle, 
rlcalcr. 

Haselflen, J. Grulvstrcct, horse-dealer. 

Hawkins, J. U. Star Corner, Bermondsey, carpen- 
■ ter, 

HoMm, '1'. Woitminhler-road, victualler. 

He^royd, W. Lcaileiihall-filreet, xnaolune -maker. 
Humphreys H, and Vi\ Lmxm, Liverpool, non. 
founders. 


cUi acted from the London G.i/elte. 

ll<>pv/(K)iI, .1. l'haiU'er>-l.nie, list) ))i>»Krr. 

Jones, .St JoliM v-sti(vl, Weo ‘Miiithfe Id, i;t.i 
tioiu t. 

Knininiy, G, (dunrh-stris'I, S|>m iiftcid., ilh in:in, 
Ladd, vu .1. tVnidiili, m) iker an I icwtdlei. 

lasui, J’. l«ivertKf«il, m.U'li iil'iL' i« 

F<i>iigwoi‘tli, .1. laverpiMi. lutiider. 
l.ueiu., .1. Wi^ynioiilh len let , II lekiiey mad, rnu 
hieal inslniiiK'iu i.i.d •■!. 

Mandate, E.SciH'iKbaia. < 'uinltri I ind, linn'-biiriieir. 
Middleton, It. Kinf;-Ktr(vt, iiiiiln i tnlhr , luen'ti.iiit. 
Morion, It.t'harlotbe-slreet, l-it/.Ki^ ,pi.iir. |vi|»4*t. 

lian,rci. 

Iberey, J. and It. Saundio-, lJii!riin{'liani. i’d|{4i>' 
tool niakcis, 

Ibunsden, II. V\alworili, (>o.ir‘b-m.tNter. 

Hi-ed, T. Hiph Molliorn, Inn iMb.'.pei . ^ 

Kifddon. J. I in In!, b.tlHTdadu i. 

Itiep'ii.. K. ridilii- lliiibm, liin-cldiiir. laniU't. 
KotliMell, i*. Uiiiu^irri, ('Itislme, <v»rii d,.ak>r. 
.Siilerv, Iv. l><nMi!i.iiii, Nortollu l.mnei. 

Sci.'ural.u' i, .I.Old liailey, irieri li.uit. 

Shorthose, .1. llanJcy, SlaJlorik.lnn-, earlhaman' 

inaiiiit.'u'liMfT. 

Sini|)voii. It. W .'dbng'Sl reel, Mail hi>nsimtn 
.siniih, .1 liradnindi, Drvotmlnre, pa|K‘r-ni.'iki r 
.Sinifli, U It, ISni-'tol, innhoMei. 

Squires, 'I', b't. Allvim, saildler. 

Stewanl, M. 11. Lon{;-lane, ilermond-^ v. piiinp > 
in.ikcr. 

S'ymcs, K. Kinc.swiMnl, W'llts etoUner. 

'Jablx^rer, II. Mrmmoutb, eiirni-r 
llMirnlon, It. Thayor.(a.riLVt , odmait 
Truclove, W. Dunrhureh, Warwiekdihe. fimm r 
Wait,.!. W. Davioi, and T. Maliliewj, 'ripton. 

.Slaflrirdidnre, iron- master'^ 

Walts, K. Yeovit, SornerKet-lnus luiUtiei 
Wibbcrlcy, G. hi'’erpool, men hant. 

Wiliiamsianf J> WiUuugtimi Lonca inn-. 



m 


— //// fhs. 


QSopt. 


'AtPHABETiCAn List of Scotch Daxkruptcies andDiviOPKus, announced 
August 1823 ; extracted from the Edinburg Gazette. 


skouestrations. 

,,ajnallatly, Davids brewer and Inkeeper in Perth. 
Cianbier, Andrew, merclwiit m Kdtnbui|;h. 
Johnstone, Alex«uler» mcreiiant in Edinburgh. 
Kenip, Dttvid, merchant in Kdinbiirgh. 

Km, groc’er and spirit dealer in .Stirling, 

landsay, Wi]t«r» grocer in PortClasgow. 
Madclntosh, Daniel, merchant m <il.uu.g(»u. 
Sloan, Arthur, clotlwntTch.mlin Wiginn. 
Sjdraclian, James, griH'cr in Invcrkeitning. 

Walker, Alex, men'hant, formerly in Arbroath, 
now in Pathead. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bowlie, .Tohn, lurn'iiciiit in ( rail; liy J. Scltaw, 
writer in Cujui. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Diiguiil, WillianijJun. mm’hanl in \bordccn; bv 
(icorge Wilson, advocate there. 

M*AithuT, (ieoTge, grticei in tdfi-'gow; by Uic 
'rru.stfe there. 

bPCaiil, John, & .Sons, mi-reliants in Tilosgow ; by 
Mr Ciordon, inerehnnltherf. 

M‘I.eod, llev. .lohn, Glasgow ; by Jiiiiies Ken. 
nm>untanL there. 

Mutter, William, haberdaslier in Kdiiitiurgh; by 
W'lIIiflm Scott, accountant there. 

Sorely, John, jtin. ironmonger iii Glasgow; by (i. 
Sand(>rs, .aceouiiUiit llu-ic. 

Turner, .bu,. hosier in Dumfries; by R. Thrasliic, 
writer there. 




TIIR LATi: LORD NAPIKR. 

The Right Ibiii. Fraiieis laml Niqiier, Lord 
Jaeutrnaniof .Seiko kshire, who died on the 1st 
August, was son of Willi.iin Lord Napien by 
Mary Ann, daiighti'r of t 'harles Lord Cuthcart, 
was bom in IT.ih, and siuveetled his father in 
1775 . in 17K4, he iii.irncd Maria Margaret, eldest 
daughter of .Sir John Ciaiering, by w^oiii heha.s 
left william John, now Lord Napi(‘r, (wlio mar- 
ried Miss Cochrane Johnstone, and has two .sons 
and till cc daughters,) Charles, and llenrv Allnil, 
arutTour daughters. In early hie. Ins LmMiip 
Kerved 111 theaiiiiy, whieh he lelt almiil the close 
of the Aincrieiu) war; hut in the laic French war 
he served as Lieutetidiit'C'olonel of llie ilo|u‘totin 
Fcnciblea, till tiiat rcgunuiit \sa.s rcduciKl. In 17!h», 
hla Lordship was ch'ctcd oiii> oi the sixteen re^ 
presentative Peers of .St*otlaml. and in which he 
continued ever since, ixccjil in the Parlnunciit 
Hinimoned 111 IHOd, u'liM*h only sat one session 


111 IHO'J he suc<*cedcd Davul Kiirl of J.cien in 
laird High CommixsimicT to tlie ticnrral \ssuii 
bly of the Church of .Sentlaml, winch olflee he 
resigned in 1817, and w;is Mi(>cc(‘dcd by Willumi 
KarlofErroI. U))on Ins ic.sigh.ition, the uiiaiii- 
moiis th.inks of the .AsseinbK w.is \oted to his 
Lordship loi the mainier in which he condiicled 
himself 111 that high odici*; at the h.iinc time, 
the) expressed then sincere regiet .it his reugiia- 
iion, alter his long .iiul faithlul services. Lord 
Napici was highly respceled, no* only by his bro- 
ther I*eeis, hill by all laiil^ of the community. 
W'lth great urbanity ot im.imium^, he 8unx>netl 
thi' dignity of his r.uik, .iiid was kind and aifbble 
|4) every person. As a hnsb.niil. lather, and friend, 
his eoiiiluet was Inehlv pi.usewtnthy and exem- 
plary: in sliorl, lilt displityed, during his life, 
every cbristiaii \iilue 111 an eminent degree, 
wliu'b iihikus Ills (luitli Miicercly lamented. 


lUllTHS, MAUlUAGlivS DKATHS. 


n I U TILS. 

IR'Ji .liiiy 20. Ill Forth-Street, Kdinburgh, Mn 
A. ilrodie, a son. 

At Deninark Hill, Middlesex, lie' Lady of 
C. 1). Cordon. Ksq. a daughter. 

— The i^arty of TIioums Ciillhnl, Ewi. of Fairy 
Dankt ljaietlailid, a sou luid lieir. 

iki. At Laureiieckirk, the wife of Lieut, llali, a 
dau^iiter. 

2b. At Alierdoeii, the Lady of Major llciukT.son, 
royal engineers, a daughter. 

27 . At lb, Dublin Str^ Rdiiiburgb, Mrs 
'ntomton, wife of IMajor Thornton, L'lth light 
itragcKins, a d:iughler. 

* 28. Mrs James Monteith, Buclian.'in-StrcH’t, Cla».- 
gow,‘ a son. 

20. At lluldcinesse House, tlie M,irchioness of 
Lomliaiderry. a daughter. 

•>1. At Silver Mills, near Edmlmrgh, Mrs Cok>- 
liel Mapbeun, .1 son. 

Au^t i. At No. 17, Dubliii-Strcct, ICdinburgh, 
Mrs StiiHri, a daughter. 

.7. In jSnUth-.Stiect, Crosvenor Square, London, 
the Lady of Henry Liniimy, Betliuiie, tlsq. a 
daughter, 

4. At KirkiOUdbright, Mrs Blair, younger of 
Borgiie, a son. 

— \ isixamtew Torrington, of two sons. 

At I lOgar-house, the Lad) of A. MaitKond 
Gibsoii, F.sq. younger of Clifton Hall, a daughter. 

— At rioMBhall, Mrs Maric^banks, a sou. 

8. At' Acton Villa, tlie L^y of Joliii Gordon, 
JC«q. a son and hrit. 

^ At llamiiste.id, the Lady of John Fra^’r, 
.lull. Esq. two sons. 

the My of Caii- 


9* At Howard Place. 'I.ont)ou, 
tali X* llAinilton, a daughter. 


Anp. b. Mrs.L A, Cheyne, No. 8. Castle<8trcet, 
Kdinlnirgh, a dauglitci. 

— Mrs Kdward J) Allison, hit, Kirkgate, Leith, 

;i daugiiLcr. 

10. At the manse ol I.oiiglorgan, Mrs Walker, 
a duiigliU'r. 

IJ. At Montrose, tlie Lady of Pro\ost Jaineiion, 
a daughter. 

1.7. At Dronioiia, c'ounlv of Antrim, the laidy 
of William Ciininngliam, ksq. a daughter. 

M. In Kedforil Squiire, London, the l^ly of 
Andrew .Sjmtlisw'fxide, I'^Mp a duugliter. 

— At Helugas, the louly of Sir Thomas Dick 
lauidcT, of F«)untainhull, liaiuiieL, a tIaughUT. ^ 

L». At his liouse in the C.-inongate, Edinburgh, 
the l^dy of Henry Prager, I'Isq. a mmi. 

IfJ. \t Edinburgh, Lady Isabella Weyinss, a son. 

17- At Grangehdl, the Lady of Cnnries Hope 
Reid, I'Jsq. K. N. .1 daughter. 

18. .\t 43, York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Wibliftftp 
a son. 


la. At Ncthcriay, Mrs Silver, a son. 

— At I<eith Linka, the Lady of H. D« Menates, 
Em). a son, 

— At .Abbey Bank, near Kelso, Mrs Dr Dou- 
glas, a son. 

21. At SpringhiH, tlie Lady of Geoigc Forbes, 
Esq. a son. 

24. At Sanquliar, the Rev. .Mrs SiiAMon, a son. 
21>. Mn DcaM^'ld, Drummondi lAaoe, Kilin- 

^“2f.^At^Sehnus(^^unitBfleld, 41^ Right lion. 
Lady EUtuior Balfour, a son. V 
Lately, at Gospall, Leicestendiire, the Counteia. 
Howe, a son.« .p 

— In lUli^ttecL ^nburgh, the Lady of Chai. 
Stuart Allan iiay, C^. lypiC. a daughtei. 



1893.'3 Rt^ghter . — 


MAnniujKs. 

1R2.1. July Id. At *?U*wariistowii C'luirrh, <N)unty 
of Tvronr, Mr James Kennedy, liiNritnoiil fvunter. 
At the .adv.-moed age of 84, to Miss Mary Alder, 

rtRWi 7*' ' 

jl. At nishnn’s C'cMirt, noftT Dublin, Fllarl Fita- 
wiHiam, to Ladv FrnMMiby. 

At Midlem itiiiiHc, Andrew Buchan, Ksq. 
Mullein, to Miss HcIcm Maelelland, youngest 
daughter o( 'I'lios. Maelelland, F,sq. of breharfl- 
ton, Wigtonshire. 

At Elgin, \lt‘\. nreniTiiT, Ksq. (late Ad ftud,) 
surgeon in Keith, to Kli/.'t, cldi^t daughter of 
Lieut. d'oloncl \. Grant. 

t?4. Thi* Hev. Jiutu'S stuarf .Murray .\nilt?rson, 
of HhIioI rolk<ge, Oxford, to Barlxira Char- 
lotte, second ilaughterof thelateOi'orgc Wrougli- 
lon. Esq. of Mewington llr>uso, Oxfordshire, and 
of Anlwick Hall, ^■orkshm•. 

‘JK. At Arbroath. Mr lloliert (hirdon, merchant, 
to Margaret, daughter 111 the l.iterroMisi \nder- 
hon. 

'J'l. At tilt* manse of \\ dton. iIh* Ucv. Jost'ph 
Thomson, minister of Kilii.iin, to Margaret linn- 
Icr, daughter of the l.ite llr\. I^r llardic, iiiiiiister 
of \shkirk. 

— M London, Lord Sidmouth, to the IIoii. 
Mrs 'I’ow nshetid. 

.'ll. \t liliiiihain, licdfordslnie, llich.ird llellcv. 
Ks(|. ot Wilton, to ('.nnlina L.-ctitia, cldcht daugh- 
ter nrjolm f 'aniiibcll. Ksq of Dunoon. 

— At Dortohello, J-nail. J. It. Korre-t, H. \. to 
M.ir> Munro. youngest danghtcrot the late .l.iincs 
i iK'kbiirti, r.hq. Haddington. 

-- In A orkshire, Ma)<ir-(ieneral .Sir Eduard 
Itnrnes, K.(Mt. (iiiveriior of ('evlon, Ui Man.s, el- 
dest daughtci of W'. Eawke*., Fm|. of Eanilev Hall. 

— At Eilmluirgh, Itiehanl l*o»ile, M.D to .lane, 
eldest daughter of the lit<- Air John (’.md, .Sur- 
veyor of 'faxes. 

Aiiguat?. .At ( helteiih.iin, John Orrm'k, Esq 
of Hrroek, Aherdix'iishue, to Mary, youngc.^t 
daughter of the late .lame'> ( oekbiirii. ‘ E^i|. of 
Lune-Strect .Square, Lotid<ii*| 

— At St Eaiicrns, Alex. lf.'Ii‘".er, Esri. Mirgi*on, 
to Di‘bornh, eldest Uaught r of the l.iU* John 
Crawford, Esq. Quebec ; ainl, on the kitiu* «lay, 
at same I litice, .Samuel .hiines DoughLs, Em). Pol- 
munekshead, to Agnes Diek u* youngest daugh- 
ter <if the late John t 'rawfoid, Kmi. 

3. At Dalkeith, Optain f Liulc, of the IIoii. 
iSaitt India t’oinpanys Kervice, to r.uev Anne, 
only daughter of the' late Coloiiel WiUcy, of his 
Majesty’s ith dragiNui guards. 

4. At siewarton, Mr John P.derson, surgeon, 
.Saltcoats, to Miss Agni*s W’allaec, only (laughter 
ol Mr Alex. King, mereliant there. 

5. At theChun'h of .St Mary, L.ainlHHh, .Surry, 
George Lctfan. Esq. W S. to M.irion, .second 
claughUM: df Thomas Man.soii, Estp Lambeth Tcr- 
nux*. 

— At Blair, Alexander Scot, Esn. of Trinitv, to 
Madaline, second diiiigliLer of William Blair, 'E mi. 
of Blair. 

tl. In the jiarish church of (’ossey, by the Bight 
Rev. the Bishop of Noi wieh, Thomas Alexander 
Fraser^ Esi|. of Loval and Stnchcii, to Clinriottc* 
OcOTgitia, eldest daughU'r of Sir George .lenmijf- 
haan, Bart, of (’ossey hall ; the marriage cerenioiiv 
xiiaving liecn previously iierforiiied iii the ehapij 
oFtho hall, according to thi' rite and eerernonit's 
of the Koiiian Catholic Churcli, by the Re\. Erc- 
denek Hussenbeth, domestic cnaplniu to .Sir 
George jemingham. 

— At ('ampoeltown, Mr Matthew Langkands. 
ranicliant, Limcnrlck, to Jnn<‘t, second daughter 'of 
William Watson, jun. Euj. niercliaut. 

7. At 1'ntteridgo, Herts, the Mhn. Capt. Gran- 
ville Geoiae Waldegrave, 11. lik eldest sou of Ad- 
miral l.aira Radstock, G.C.H., to Esther t'amline, 
y<>uiigest (laughter of the late John Puget, Esq. of 
Tottcridge, Herts. 

— At Batli, John Campbell, TJsq. Adjutant, 
royal marines, to C’atlierine, youiigcst daughter of 
Colonel .Savary. 

8. At fiuc^icli4»troct, Edinburgh, Mr Alex. 
Millar, merchant, Leith, to Elisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr iUex. Ferguson, oyer, Eilin- 
hurgh. 

— Isaac Baylgr, Esq. Duke-.Street. to Mi«s 
.OaiirtU.daughtcr of Principal Baixd,£dinburgh. 

At Rob^ AiiwUe, Esq* to Mary, 

daughter of James Afnslte, Esip 


Aims'll. At nuuiBc of Towle« the ttdir. 

Bmith, minister of that txinsh, to Isalwlla, d aiml 
ter of Mr Alex. .Smith, Tarbuid. ^ 

It;. At London, K. Alexatider, ion of Sir Wl^ 
Uara A. Cunynghame, Hart, to Ann, yomigtit 
daufihter of Edwaril Earl, l-jki. ChMnnan of the 
Board of Customs for SooiUiniL 

— At Matddslie Castle. John George llaimitoiilitst. 
Esq. Glasgow, to Christina, youngest daughter or 
ll^ry Montritli, Esq. ofCarHUiiM, M. P. 

— At Badmington, Glouci'sierOure, the Hoit. 
F'nxlcrick Calthor)^* h» tiu* Kight Hon. loidy 
('luirlotteSoiTierhOt.eIdc.Nt daughter of the Duke 
of Beuiifiiit. 

11. \t the manse of Thurso, John Snthei land. 
Esi|. lato Captain Txl IlmU, oi Bud., to ( idheiuu', 
eUlc'.t (Uiughter ol the Rev. W'Uh.im Mai'kintosh, 
imiiistrr uT that pinei*. 

— MBiMu. near Vlford, T ineohishiie, Inim's 

Duiilvir Miiiiie, of Kduihiirgh, M. !>., to Mn. 
Fieldst'nd. widow ol the late .tohii Fieldheiid of 
Bilsby, Emi. and daughter ol the late Wlltoiighhv 
VVo(Mi, of 'I’hoieshy Hall, ni the etiiiiity of Liu 
eulii, Em). , 

1.1. \t Kirktoniield. With nil Mnui'.. Esq. Perth, 

( CiipiT ( 'aiuulu), to Eh/.th<>ih, rldc.-.l daughter of 
John t uehran, Emi. of IvnUinidinld 

‘Jl. U IMthver House, Eifi'dim*. i'haile» ( hail 
toll, Es<|. M.D. to KliealM’th, third dunghter ot 
tlie late William Rml, Ew) \oiih Shirlus. 

.\t I'aliiihurgh, the Rei James Tnupiair, 
ininihtcr of Rhyiid. to Eli/..ilM'th Mau llailhe, 
niece of Mr W'm. 'J’rainiair. hiiildcr, Pitt-MrM*t. 

1.1. At Mollance, Rieluird t 'aison, Em|. of Liver 
irien'hant, to ElisilK‘th, >(iiiiigesl daiighlei 

of.lohn N.ipier, Esq. ot MoII.viks-. 

'Jh. \t IhiecliHiuh Place, Edinhingh, the Rei. 

J. steveiiMiii, to laiiiin 'I'urlon, swoniJ daughter 
of John tioidoiij Esi). 


DEVTHs 

January *0. laent.d'ol WiUmm I ninh- 
ton, su|M*nnteii(t;mt ot tin* (hand Trigononiuti i 
eal .SurM’V m India, while unK-eediug Ui (ti-* (me 
cutioii of liK duty, from li\dMluul towards N’ag 
por, .it lliMgin GImunt, .*>0 inile.s sinitli of the t it- 
ter ))lace, nginl tt7. 

‘J*!. At the PrcHldeney, Madras, Lieuteuanl and 
Adjutant W’llluun Grahuin, of the Isl Iviiiilin’i 
1 nil regiment native iiifaiitiy, aiul oiilj siii \ n iii|' 
son of Mrs Graham of Longtown. 

March 20. On the inihsagc from India, Mi 
Charles Stodart, son of llobt. Stiwlart, Ewi, QutHm 
Street, Edinburgh. 

April .Kt. At .St John’H, Ni'Wloniull.iiid, Mr Do 
iiald Huiniltoii M'Caliiian, incieh.iiu—a native ot 
the Lie of Islay. 

— At the Cape of Good Ho|k*, ( 'npi.'ui) IVarsoii, 
late C'aimnaiider (tf the Hon. Cuiupany’h s|iip (if. 
neral Hewitt. 

May 2M. At Dcmerara, at the .uje of 2d years, 
Cfeorge Douglas Maeketizle. HtUi non of Mi <nk> 
liert Mackenzie, of Imcrshin, Siitlu rl.xiidshire. 

Juno m. At Dcmarara, Peter tiraiil, Esq. many 
years resident in that colony. 

June 2J). At (.Quebec, I.auf;hhii .Smith. Kui. 
Seignior of St Denix and I .a PixmIu ic. M r Sumh 
was anatiip of In\enie>s, Scuilatid, and i*> sup-* 
)H)s(xl to Ih’ iqiwarda of li>n le.irs of age. 1 le tirs’-' 
ved as a iirivale m Gen. Wollt s .niir, at Ihqtah- 
mg of Quelxr. 

.>(». \t .Sena f 4 >onr. ol He m.thgiwiiit li‘\t*T. 
wliicli has tor Mime time raged m that colony, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Em). Chid JunIks* of that «>l- 
tlemeiit. 

July 7. At Montreal ColtJige, iieai Perth, Mar 
mret '\lisoTi, wife of Alex. Balfour, E**!!. of Airly 
laxlgc, Duiidi'c. 

in. .At 'Pruro, Nova .Seotia, Mrs Jane M‘(iiirie, 
wife of Dr Sutlicr, R. N. 

11. At stifkcy, Norfolk, Colonel Henry fad' 
tus, of the ColilHtrcam Gnanlx. 

14 At Port (itasgow, Eh/.ab(Hh Thomson, wife 
of Captain Gtxuge S|ienc‘cr. 

15. At Sullivan's Island, near Charhistoii, South 
Carolina, .Mr John Macadam, eldest auiiof IVtoi 
Macadam, Km|. of Eaeterhouse. 

17. Mi«h Hurt, of Rams. 

la. At DurKMH, Mr W*niam Reid, sen. jner- 
chant, (dasgow. 

— AlMewiield. William Gtbaun, E..q, in Uu' 
Slat year of h» age. 



as* 3Ut;ker.—13«ttiht. CScpt. 1883. 

July ia At New PttgHeov Mi» lliirbcir.i jdkmofi, into fttwng eonvulMon fits, whuli ^td all iiu 

wife of iW Kt*v. JoliR (Sleggf iniuibter of Uic dual mid nuptal aid, and teiininatod inner oi* tin 
IfeotH KirisuniKil fdiapel at New l^tibfax tiic Kime i %< ning. . ^ , 

ai. At (flohiicvin, near Dublin, Vtooounten Aug 8 U HaitRaW, Mra nomentuii Stirlinfi, 
MouDtiiiurreS|in the4Bthycarofharaffe. ased 67, rtliotof flitlafeMt I'uiie8l)un<an,boiik 

an. At Kdm Cliove, Janiea I^inistoun, jun. bcUer, baltinarlc^ Ofe^w. 

sm. At Aberdeon, Atoxaiulet tihirrei&, ISiui. atl- 9. \t Abcidian, inm« *9th year, Mr Jaim , 

vOeaUh Farquhar, mm^uilt the« 

I'.Ti At Pauley, the Rev, Dr Boof;, flnt rainisicr *K At J ondnn, the Mo!»t lion M ircjuib t oni 

of the Abbey Parish, In the 78tli year of his ace aallib, in the lOth year of liii» age 

and AOth of ms inhiistry, — At I oihwinnoih, Ihomas Hnd, labourei 

— At Rervie, Umlie James Walker, aged 59. He wa lioni 21st iHiolier I?!**, in thul uluii ol 

24. At Lohdon, the Right Honourable the Furl K\k, Avrshirt, J hi iin]>ortaUf^ nttu hed to tins 

of Famham. iireuniHtmioe arists fi om hu lieine the 1 1 lihrau d 

— At London, Major r,rni'ral Sir Dennis IVwk, cquebtrion hero of Bum.*’ pixni, I iim n Sli iiiU i 

K.C.B. C.T.S. and othei ouhrs. Colonel ol the He hus at length auimnuntcd the * luossis, ri- 

H4th fixkt, and Jaeutenaiit-Cioveinor of Plymouth. \crs, fslaps, and siileR of hie 1 or a lonsidci ible 

— At lankh of Kiikaldy, Mr David Pearsun, time hvimst hi his been in thi strMie of M ijoi 

brewer. ' llervey, of ( isiu-siinple, iiuu months of whnh 

98. At Pitfour, Perthshire, James Ricliardbon, behasixin ineqablt ot Idmur, md to tbelio 

Eb& of Pitfour. Hour of Mr Henry lx* it nuned, hr his, witli i 

Iftl. At Taunton, Somei set 'hire, Judith Bose fostenng md Isuilibli f^intiosily, sixithid, is I r 

Duncan, willow (li V\ m, Duiumu, I'mj. I.Ueof ILith. is it was in liis power, the ininy lUhif at ml 

97. At Glasgow, Htleu M<Luo>, wile of Julin diM'ue lie, howtitr, stdl ntiincil Iht disirt 
IlHinilton, Km] of being <‘fu for w« Ks tot i Iher ’ 

•KX At the White Lodge, Richmond Park, in — > At his I ordship'f* n sid m i lu ir I oiidoii in 

the 57111 yearol his i, ire, the Hun. Henry Adding* tin ptimt ol hit, tfiir *1 tcdioii illnr <•, Buliaid 

tun, eldest son ot land \ isuount huhnovth. \tsiounl Pouiisiomt Hi Uiidsliq diu i 


— At 28. Rankiillor stiect, Edinbuieli, Alex. 
Kincnid, I'sq. 

51. At XVhitehill, near Musselburgh, Mr John 
llrown, bo'wer, Kdinburgh, agixl ‘J(<, smnid son 
of Ml JoHOiih Brown, ( hi ^sels’ ('oiiit. 

— At Dunblane, .igwl Wi, John (’oldstream. 
F.'q. ShcriAkSulibtituU* ot the western distiietof 
Pei tlinhire. 

— At Portobello, John Anderson, Esii. of Win* 
terfield. 

August 1. At i''raftershiirgh, Mr James Gray, 
inerelmnl theie, in the hid yi ai ot his n^re. 

— • In Duninn-Strei't, Diuinmond Plaee, Fdiii- 
burgh, Mm Ann ('leghorn, widow of the Uev. 
Hobert Little, niinist<*r of Apple/^arth. 

— At Dacre Ltxlge,tlie Bight iloiiouraiile Fian* 
CIS, Lord Napier. 

2. At Winehcster, (Hiailes FiCilciic Powlett, 
land Baynhig. 

Aug. 2. At Old Abi’rilecii, Dr James Brown, 
phy^ieuin there. 

— At his house, 51, Yoik Plaee, Edinburgh, 
Andrew Puioon, Kso. of iJio Fxi ise. 

— At (d.isj'^ow, Kiix'IJa, youngest daughter ol 
the late D.ivul Stirling, I'>q. 

AtCflen-l ti,«gu>, near Kirkintilkieh, m the 
85Ul year ui In i age, Mii, Maiy Beirie, widow of 
the late JiJin M.itt, Ksq. ot Glonlore. 

5. Miss Jane A liken, ildext daughter of Robert 
Aitkeii, I'sq. biiwii, Candnchio. 

4. Athei hoiM'iti Ficili'iioJi-Street, I'dmbnrgh, 
MmUarUari Siianklo, rtlict of Mr Joh.i bhirra, 
merchant iii (ilasgow. 

— At her brother’s house, Foxhall, Anna Sarah 
Rnrhel Waugh, \oungebt ikiuchtct of tlie late 
Robert Waugh, Esii. of Foxhall. 

5. At Pertli, Mi Joliii Stewart» aged ninety-five. 
He hen (sl in tin 42d regiment, at the Iwltle of 
Ticundi^.igo, while he wan w'oundisl in (he arm 
and heail. He wa.s diseharaed on a hniall fwnsKin 
in n.'iH, and has Ixcii on the pinsioii ii t tlusi 
aixty ll\e Mim.. He w ’s the oMi'st Burgess in 
I^th, h .iviiig enlend the (lUildn in Sejileinlxr 
1764. Ml ‘'hwiil was pritiiniiuliv mstruimnlil 
in pux'iirmg i pine of puhhe worship tor the 
Ilighkuuli IS 111 Pirth, ainf he liud the foundation 
of the (Jiielie (,'hiipel in raiinl-.^trei _ 

— At the manse of Culter, F1i>;:tbeth Ilowison, 
iqxiUM! of ihc Bcv. Wilh.'un Stmelian. 

— . At London, Captain Cohn M'Laurin, liaif 
jiay K6ih rmiineiit. 

— At C^tlemains, East Lothian, Kli/abeth 
Martin, iipou.ic of Mr David Hume, farmer tliere. 

6. At AiH'rilocn, Mrs Atm Morrison, widow' of 
the Be\. A. Meams, minisu*r of Cluny. 

— At Silver Mills, near Edinburgh, Mr James 
Cargil Mini', merchant, Edinlnirgh. 

7. At London, Mi^ir-Gcsicral Darhv Griflith. 

— At Criefl; Mr Thoraaii Maccomisli, dutillcr 
tliere. 

8. Suddenly, atDtley, Miss Mar\' Want, of lli.it 
plaoa. site hud lx*eit iio cxcesnively ternheit by 
the tliundiT sionn of that day a.s to be Uitowo 


liaiLsasn iniy in tin Irish nprisint (i\( 1 ii 
.igt His tith ondi t lU di mil loin < nl) n 
lluhird now Viseouni Pow(r«coiirt 

— M iigiiit 1 arquhtr SnnertilU iiuwhtuoi 
I)i SonnrMlIt, H iiimir Sqiim I on« on 

JO M WtKflwiih, Doughs l-iw on I mj B \ 

10 \t Dulmh, Miss 1 1 hii < I U'-l d iiq liltt ol 
thcliti Bich ltd ki lur, 1 (| loiitto 

1 1 \l OUl ( lixh'ow innsh ol s| mis AUrdoLii 
shin, John Ihons m Iht >7lh ytarof linagt 

— A! Iboinpttin, Hiool s I iwrttuc, Ftq Utt 
I If lift 11 nit ( olotulol tin 1 ih light dragoOnh, in 
which rcgimint he htixid 5S irb, aim during 
the pt noils it WOK cmployid in tbeWt t Indies, 
Ptniii ul i, and at W iti i I<k» w here, in lomnund 
of It it that miuinr il l( bitlli, in b ul two hoist s 
lilhd md two woiliulifl limit r him, and ioi 
winch hi w IS dislingmshid by his brt\tl r ink 

- \t (>arnUnno«l Houm, stirlnigshm, Mi» 
Ann Ml Ikr, 1 ul) ol ihe htr ( okmil EidingUiuii, 
of (largunniKK 

1 J At I ondoii, I .uly W ilson, wift of ku* Robert 
yVilsm, M P 

I At h Ibiirg) the Hiv I'uncs Srolt, lOiilH 
stirofthi Bibtfi mgrcgitinn 

— At t tMtIiiilniui MIsh Isilklla Bin Aiiihin 
soli siKiild hUiti llic hte Mr Aiiih iivoli , 
ininhnnt, (ilcspn net M \t ir 

II Al 1! n btnii IS)rnii in tin lounl) ol 

Duihim, Wilbttn lioiisi li 1 1 ite of Uic (Jilh 

Tigmunt ot lo t 

J 1 In I iMot Bow J dmburgh, Mr Jas Liddle, 

1 itc i*irt 1 1 11 1 1 lit 1 

— At I i(i nils, (hi Ih \ Daxid (iitig 

I )t M but lull Colt If. Ill ir Briutol, George 
Milker, I I ot (111 Km s lumcmbrancu’a Of* 
till, !< xchioui r, I oiiiion 

16 At Edinburgh, Mis B ubel Pliyfair, widow 
ot Jimes PI I) fniT 1 so III II itcct, I oiidon. 

— \1 Lilit bmi 1 , Mr Jamts M hyti, incndiailt* 

J I ith ^ 

II \t Tipperlin, Mrs Margaret ( iimitbucl/ 
widow of (ho laU Mr limi i ( irinifbul, ( oinp 
til till of the ( u (unis at Port Pattiik 

17 At New Sinehtoii, (iioige, sciand son of 
I mu W (t I II h si| of * luglitnn 

J* \t his houn, 64, Pi mil s stxc( t, lulinbuiigh. 
Ml Bobirtl«wiirl 

— At Mume,J(li«is \ c im-n of Munie. 

l‘> \t khilThra^tdfnids iirc, In his 'iTth yeir, 
Robert Idoomflefafautboroftlic '* 1 aiinii Bo\, 
Ac. Ac. Ills (oiistitiition, itHturall) \w ak, h 1 1 ot 
late Uiomi alarmbif 1\ imimircd i \ iry fn sli it * 
tuklcftb n till wi iKcr, ti t list, itwtftitrid 
hud hcsuiviMii It, woiildh i\( flstlhinnn (m 
of mental alxrritioii towbuh I im clf and lii o 
("itlliciids must liavc preferred Iitsduiilh* 

— At Whttehom, ag«l 77, John ftNIniy, I'mi 
who for upwirds of foity years haM Che offu i of 
Town C'krk to that Buigh. 

21. At rdinburgh, 1 liin I randa I nnginore, 
ilaughterof tlie lott Gcoriic Lonriiturcx i* sii. Mcdi 
cM btaff, QuiLk. 


J. Uuthven A Son, Printers, EdinlHirgh. 
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MOON’S PHASES. | TERMS, 8ic. 

Mean Time, 



D. M. 

H. 

Koveniber, 

New Moon,..Su. 

2. 11 past 

9 after. 

5. Gunpowder Plot, 1605 

First Qiiart...M. 

10. 23 — 

10 after. 

11. Martinmas. 

Full Moon,«^Tu. 

18. 53 — 

9 inom. 

12. Court of Sk^ion sits. 

Last Quart.Tu. 

25. 7 — 

3 morn. 

30. St. Andrew’s day. 
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Co Corttst)oiit(fiit9. 


\Vi: ha\» joci'ived i» IctU’i iVoni IMr W. M. Borthwiek, a^llp^nnil)^ ot' li itainal* 

!s -fd inacc nraciLS in our report of the discuHsion of hi? caw in the II hum- of t 'onmumb 
I I Aufji*st JiiNt, and contiiiimii; what wc hate every reason to Ijelicve « corm't btnfi'- 
• i . iif of the facts. In jusiitr to Mr Uurthwick^ vi* deem it our duty to puhlLdt Ins 
t (iriiouniirahou, "UpprcsMi.Lj merely a lev tingiicmlcd or mteinpcraie exprcMMions, W- 
)!ti\e to indi\ ulnals, wliuh weaken rather than strencthen his ease, which neither 
piudeiue nor irood feiling will perimi us to publish. Jl is |»r<t|UT to add, that the ile- 
(urtnieiU of rarlianientiir\ Inti lligence, iVr. is not under the dircrlionof the Kdtloi, 
liut of aiioilui individual, wlio alone is respunstlde for what ap])ears in that portion ot 
I lie Magazine. 

Tt» Till- I'DITOH. 

In the niiinber ol vour iM.igazine for xVugust last, then- appears, utuler the he.ul 
' Parliaiiiema) \ Inu liiginee," (page 2111,) what purjuuts ti» he a itptut ol what took 
place in the ilou'-i oi ('oinnums, when inj case was thcic broneht inuU t consideia- 
tion In the lion, .hnnes Ahercioiiiby, hat w Inch is evcecdin^ly erronecuu , aiid houevn 
unintentional on \oiir part — as I believe it was — is nol the less prvjiiiluiul tome. As 
a inattci of lu.'- lice, tiunfore. 1 trust \ou will give ]»ul>licity to the eon eetorv statenuin 
which lollows ; — 

1 did not, as flated in tin 'Vliiga/iiic leport. ahniplly tnlei lliec//lfi< of’.th 
bleak ojien ///> desk, and cairv •>/! fas uiulei prettnee of >ouie tinliijindali it 

debt said to In* due b) Ali iidtr." It C', no douhl, true, tiuit 1 had .o k mI to 'id>>i- 
solution of the coparinei ‘.III p helwien me ami Alexander. ji»i ii wio in. li iniu- toi 
tne to do so ; hut inv agretnieiit was conditional : and as AUxandtr did oot punt) 
the condition, 1, w ithout. taking the law into m\ ovm) hands, coinmeiu'cd legal pro- 
lecdings against him hel.*jie the Magisltaivs of (»lasgow, loi the puiiKise of eilhci 
nnn])elling itnplcnicnt of the conditions, or of (iinhling me again to take {HtsseHsion 
>1 my projMTty. The Magistr.ius gave Alexander his option, and allowed him ample 
time to fullii the pccunhnv i tijmiatioiis of the aenimeni; hut us he did not avail him* 
.self of the indulgence thus given him, though llu time within w’hic‘h he ought to imve 
done M> v\as long past, t/i< Mttghftutii found Ifmt / tco.n still a purlm r ; and tiiD' 
.lUDOMF.N’i UAS Ai i.dW'Ki) 1 o iiEcoMi I INAD. Jt w as pronouiiced OM llth Tih 
ruary, and J did not lesunie ]'<is.se'>.'.ion under it until the J.st March. Nor was llial 
inca.siire l.iken .dTuptly, Ol w ilhout jircnioniiion ; for, on 27th February Mr Alex- 
.mdcT I'le, mv .igtnl <in<l pnx’urator before the Magistrates, wrote to Alexaiideis 
agx'iil 111 Ihefc leinis Sir. — Unless the setllcmeiit is eflictcd, Mr lloiihvvirk must, 

o{‘ vu\\vhi\ foi ih’ictth toKi lh( uUnnutht vf 'tiStiminfr pasi^t wwk." Nothing could he 

more lair, or more atleidive evio, than the. moile of |<ro(i(ding. And when I did 
enter into pos^.tssion on Ui M.iieh, that step wu,s taken, not c l.uidestinel) , Imt Iwfori 
wiliies.ses. Alexander made r.u osiensihle opposituMi to llwsri .-.uniption ol )K}Sbc*R.sion ; 
on t|ie conlrai}, ko far asapptarances went, it was ac(iuk*sced in; hut to get rid of iny 
])resence /n/ h/f//m7 wofCMA, Alexancki, m eomeit with a .lames Itohcil.son, Book. 
^ seller, l^arlinmcnt Scpiaie, I’ksinhurgh, go! fiom llohert.<‘Oii a caption, on a debt trhith 
fuid ivHfT previously bun paid ; and u..iiig that caption as if the debt bad still tiCCit 
due, All xander Ibrcw me most abruptly and opjircssively into jail. Tliw, loo^ was 
done ill a time wben I wa.s prosecuting Alexander lor i.'. loti of nioniis, which, astity 
Miiotit^ he liad uiilifledyar 7/n, hut opphed tv ha nu'ti mt ,* and for that sum I 
obtained decree agjiin^t him. By Alexiinder ai.d ItolKTbon’s coodui 1, gtoumls were 
allbrticd for an action oi Damages to a vei y great amount, and an action was ruiaed, 
hut the bankruptcy of holli these individuals prevents me from obtaining any redrefiH. 
That 1 might regain iny lilierly, Mr Henderson, my agent ui Hamilton, to whom t 
hud shown receipts that satisfied him that nothing of the debt on which the caption was 
uiiscd, and for which I had been imprisoned, was due, consigned the money in the 
hands ol the Jailor, after 1 had sulltred an illegal and oppresive imprisonment of ten 
days. One olject of taking this prompt method c^f purdiosing my lilicrty, at thcei- 
IK'iice of paying a debt a treond time^ was, that 1 might be able to ecc my friends per- 



sonany^fimlUikelnedfiiireB for obtaining redmiB; but a stili more prcsMug objiMt 
to firatcct myself fVoxn the consequences of the ntunerous and wicked libelB tii.M 
were weekly inserted in the Sentinel. Actions had been raised against me already, and 
more were threatened ; for being siiU a partner^ fny raponsUnlity continued. On 
the second time to those premises, w^hich belonged to me as much ns to Alc'^;ln(l( 
which 1 4id openiy^ and before wiineeieu^l was detiermined, certainly, to put an orul i. . 
the dangers andp«#9s with which I was surroiisnleti^ and, as the most likely hk-uis i,i 
doing so, to trace them to their source. In doing this, however, I broke open no tk si 
or rcpofdtories. It will be recollected that I had l)ccn— on l.«t March-^a tebob dati m 
poieeeeion^ under the nltcmativc judgement of a Court of T.nw ; that no objertion li.i.i 
bean stated to that resumption of possession ; tmd that nuthing •u ns done ioijftctvi 
a'Her my rights during the ten days 1 had been in jail. On the morning of the J 1 th 
Masch, therefore, 1 did nothing more than I had done on the l.st Mun h, witluu t 
opposition. I entered my own premises before witnesses, and lhf:7e / foinid that unj 
desk and safe had been broken upon. At this time, my onm desk was stanifing, :i^ o 
Itad been forced purjicscly open, with the lock and kecj^cr broken to pieces. In ilu- 
other compartment of the desk, which was also open, I found the new key of the 
and being satisfied, from what I saw had been done with my own desk, that ilu 
papers of the concern were no longer safe, I took possession of what 1 deemed maif. 
rial, andpw< thorn forthwith into the custody of my lutv agents to be kijil by him Jo, 
behoof of all concerned, Alexander’s own brother slates, in the j)recognitu»n j>rinii(l 
by order of the House of Commons, (page 73 of Parliomeinary I’apurs,) that the desk 
had not been forced open, as the keeper and locks were both entire.” 

This, then, is the head and front of my ufiending ; and it is for the public to judge 
whether the only i^cts, in relation to this afi'air, that cun he called crimes, were not 
committed by another individual, and those for whom he w'os carrying on a most in- 
finnous trade, at my risk ; and whether or not the true reason for the oppressive 
charges afterwards made against me, did not proceed from a desire to prevent dis- 
closures which deeply affected the character and honour of others ; and to divide or 
lessen the odium of disclosures was not prevented. 

I am. k 

SIR, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

, W. M. Bouthwic'k 


Edinburgh, October 1823. 
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QUIN*B VISIT TO SPAIN *. 


At the present moment, when the 
cause of liberty in Spain is, we fear, 
about to share the same fate as in 
Naples ami riodmont, and when the 
apathy that seems to prevail among 
a people who were so lately describ- 
ed as animated with all the patriotic 
onthtiteiasm of 1607, and as burning 
with impatience to cqxnbat the inva- 
ders of their countiy, has excited 
universal astonishment, the present 
volume will he read with peculiar 
interest. The information which it 
conveys, regarding the tone of pub- 
lic feeling and the state of parties 
in Spain, is indeed singularly dis- 
heartening ; and as the author, 
though a man of intelligcDCc and 
observation, is, from principle, un- 
friendly to the llcvolution, his views 
might, on that account, be received 
with considerable allowances, and 
even some degree of suspicion ; but, 
unhappily, the events which are 
daily occurring arc of such a com- 
iplcxion as, in a great measure, to 
edhtirm his statements, and to pre- 
pare us to look for the speedy ex- 
tinction of the Constitutional cause in 
the IVninsula. The French have 
hitherto met with no resistance in 
any degree creditable to the patriotic 
arms, while their operations have 
been effectually seconded b^ the in- 
difference, or the Ul-dieguised par- 


tiality of the people, and the tMch- 
ery or incapacity of the Conatitu- 
tional Generals. Enthusiasm there 
is little or none, except among a 
few of the exallados of eillier ])aVty ; 
the general wish of the people is for 
peace, at any sacrifice. 

Nor is this state of things nmcli 
to be wondered at. In the eyea of 
the great body of the people, the 
Constitution must am^r to have 
been productive of nothing but mis- 
chief. It has prmnulgatea dootriiies 
on the subject of civU and religions 
liberty, which the public mind was 
not enlightened enough to entertain ; 
it has split the country into two ad- 
verse factions, and sown the aeeda of 
intestine discord, and of civil war ; 
and it has entailed upon it the horrora 
of a fresh war, before it had time to 
recover from the losses and disasters 
of the precciling one. Moreover, a 
great number of influential peram 
believe that, by prudence and wisdom 
on the part of their rulers, the war 
might nave been avoided ; and they 
do not seem to consider that tW 
would be any great gainers, vrek 
their arms ultimately to prove victo- 
rious. The rash and |>rcmatiire ap- 
propriation of church property to the 
service of the state Ims also deeply 
disgusted a people remarkablefor their 
attachment to ibm religion and its 


* A Visit to Spain ; detailing |hc tnmsoctions which occurred during a residence 
in that country, iii the latter part of I8f8 and the (bpr memths of 1623. With an 
account of removal of the Court from Madrid to Ilievil1e; .4fid general notices 

of the manners, cuBtomS| coatume, and music of the countiy. London, Ilurst, 
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mimstenih— things which, in popular 
estimaltion, arc yens apt to he con- 
founded ; while the iriends of a li- 
mited monarchy are indignant at 
beholding the ropl authority so 
much reduced, the King in the hands 
of a junta of Communeros, and the 
sovereign power transferred to mere 
adventurers, who, without any weight 
or authority in the state, have been 
promoted to the highest ofKces in the 
Oovernment, by the agency and in- 
trigues of secret societies. Hy the 
Constitution, moreover, property has, 
to a certain extent, been deprived of 
its legitimate influence in the Co- 
veriimcnt. It has, indeed, boon laid 
down as a maxim, th.it the sove- 
reignty resides essentially in the na- 
tion, which, as a general principle, 
is unquestionably true; but then the 
aristocracy are without any distinct 
representation, and are, in fact, vir- 
tually excluded from all participation 
ill the Government. The nobility 
and the great landed proprietors, as 
well as the clergy, arc, tlierefore, the 
natural enemies of the present order 
of things, and can reckon, on their 
side, a considerable majority of the 
people, who are seldom enthusiasts 
in mvour of that which, while it is 
opposed to ancient and inveterate pre- 
judices, calls upon them to make sa- 
crifices ill its support. History has 
shown that no form of Government 
can long make head against such op- 
position, and tliat premature attempts 
to reform long-established abuses, by 
out-running the feelings and j'^eju- 
dices of the public mind, have proved 
more fatal to the cause of national 
liberty, than all the plots and ma- 
china^ons of confederated despots. 
In the existing state of matters, tliere 
fore, even neutrality is hostility ; for 
it never was more true than in the 
case of the Constitutional party at 
the pesent moment, that he that is 
not lor them is against th^m, and 
that every man who refuses to lend 
his arm in their defence diminishes 
by BO much their chances of ultimate 
success^ 

It is, indeed, agreed on all hands, 
even by the more moderate and rea- 
sonable of the popular party, that 
some modification is inciispensably 
necessary in the Constitution of 
1812 ; but it is alleged, that to sub- 
mit to any such alteration at the 


suggestion of a foreign power, which 
backs its recommendation by a hun- 
dred thousand bayonets, would hi.' 
sanctioning a principle of the most 
pernicious and arbitrary cliaractt*r, 
as well as derogatory to the lionoir. 
and dignity of an indepriiilcnt n.i- 
tion. This is certainly an niMii- 
swcrable argument. There i:. no 
principle of natural justice, oi iiitci - 
national law, which can juslil'y on* 
state in intermeddling with tlie i)i~ 
tcrnal concems of another, or in coii! - 
polling it, by force of arms, tt» al- 
ter its institutions, and acknowUdg' 
a doctrine incompatible witli ever\ 
notion of public liberty. Kviry 
country ba.s an inliercnt right n- 
alter or inodiKy its CiovliuhumiI id 
its pleasure, so long as it does not 
interfere with the well-being oi 
tranquillity of its neighbours, or it. 
is no longer independent. Kor, wen- 
the contrary principle to he admit- 
ted, any state would be justidetl in 
demanding of all others, tliat they 
should assimilate their Govtrnmeni 
and institutions to its own. We do 
not believe, that, with the exec])- 
tioii of the FrJiich Ultras, tliere is a 
man in existence who does not consi- 
der the invasion of Spain by France 
as one of the most unjustifiable and 
profligate acts wliicli have ever dis- 
graced even the lioiirbon dynasty. 
If the principle is to he admitted, 
that th(> people can enjoy no politi- 
cal rights and privilegt‘s, except 
such are conceded by, and emanate 
from the Sovereign, then the Bri- 
tish ('onstitution itself will fall to 
be proscribed, as well as that of 
Spain ; and that redoubtable warrior, 
the Duke of Angouleine, njay be sent, 
with his reforming bayonets, to a»l- 
just matters in this country, to tiu 
taste of King Louis and the Freiibh 
Ultras. We should, in all probabi- 
lity, give him a warmer rccejnion 
than he has met with in iSpain. and, 
perhaps, render his work not altoge- 
ther a pleasant one, either fur liim- 
self or his brother heroes ; but as 
far as the principle is concerned, the 
supposed case of Britain, and the 
actual one of Spain, are perfectly 
identical. Nay, after thc7 have 
restored to Spain the unspeakable 
blessings of Ferdinand and the In- 
quisition,, they may next proceed to 
Greece, to teach tnat brave ptople, 
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through the medium of those acute 
preceptors tlie bayonets, the new 
.'.(ictrino promulgated in France and 
I'piiin, — that they can exercise no po- 
'tical rights, and hold no immiini* 
nesj except such as their legitimate 
Sovereign, the Ottoman Forte, shall, 
ill its sublime wisdom, concede to 
iluni ; niiih lastly, with a little more 
vliow of n asoiK they may set out to 
the New fuld, to inculcate upon 
ilie free states, which are spring- 
ing up on either side of the Andes, 
.1 little more deference to that iii- 
comprehensiblo fountain of legiti- 
riiarters and Constitutions, 
.III pcltieoat-emhroidercr Ferdinand; 
.1 doctrine, by tbe way, in which 
I lie I’liiiec of tbe JV.Mce, were he a- 
iive, couM Jiardly iail to take a 
In mil interest. In a word, the right 
.1 slimed by the French Oovernment, 
as the colour of its iiiiijuitous pro- 
ceedings, is as illimitable as it is 
monstrous ; and nothing but the 
countenance it has received from a 
gang of crowned conspirators against 
the liberties of mankind, could have 
M) far blinded tlierulcT^ of any coun- 
try to tbe plainest ]>vinciples of na- 
tural justice, and to the dictates of 
ounil wisdom, as to make them be- 
lieve. that, ill the present enlightened 
age of the world, mankind w’oiild 
submit to be told that Nature has 
idven tbi'in no rights, and that their 
lives, liberties, and jiropcrtics, must 
depend on tin* nod of a evazy and 
caprieious Idiot, whom chance or 
fortune had invested with the sove- 
reign 1)0 wor. 

But in tile present attack upon 
Spain tlicre is worse than injustice, 
ihcrcds ingratitude. It will not be 
doiiii’d, that the resistance of the 
’Si^'uilsh nation to the usurpation of 
1luoiia))arte was the prime cause of 
those disasters whicli ultimately led 
to his fall, and to the re-establishinciit 
of th(‘ ancii nt dynasty. And in return 
for that noble perseverance and heroic 
devotion, wliich ultimately roused all 
lOuropc to pull down a military so- 
vereign who aimed at universal do- 
minion, they are now to be sub- 
jected to the iron yoke of demtism 
by the very Government whica they 
so ])owe]fu]ly contributed to restore ; 
and which is, if possible, still more 
criminal, the internal disofders with 
whicli Spain is afflicteci, and wliich 


were made one of the pretexts for 
invasion of that countira, were not 
only openly fomented aiuf encouraged 
by France, hut arms were put into 
the hands of robbers, outlaws, and 
smugglers, wlio, by the certainty of 
aid and protection, were encouraged 
to raise the standard of insurrection, 
and who arc now associated with 
their patrons and allies, in the 1a\i- 
dable work o# degrading and ensla- 
ving their country. Such conduct 
will not fail to make its due impres- 
sion u])on the public mind of Ku- 
rope ; and we trust the doy is not 
very distant when the legitimates 
may, like their predecessor Naj>oleon, 
have reason to repent bitterly their 
interference with Spain. 

In (K>int of impudence, ingratitude, 
and wickedness, the condurt of Hus- 
sia is nearly upon a level witli that 
of France. The astonishing ciibrts 
made by Buonaparte to retrii ve the 
frightful disasters of the liiissian 
campaign are now matter of hinlory. 
and it is known how nearly he had 
succeeded. The battles of Bautzen, 
Lutzen, and Dresden, had turned 
the tide of success once more in his 
favour, and re-established the n^pu** 
tation of the French arms. Who 
can doubt, if, at that moment, the 
300,000 men who were iieutralisiHl, 
and, as it were, land-ltH'ked in the 
Peninsula, had been disengam'd and 
disj)osable, that the star of Napoleon 
would have once more risen in its 
former glory, and the )»ow( rs of the 
continent bicn again prostrate at his 
fect.^ Nay, even after Leijisic had 
been lost, by an unheard-of combina- 
tion of treachery and fatality, — ^af- 
ter Macdonald had allowed hiinsclf 
lobe cut off from his line of commu- 
nications, and beaten, — after Vnn- 
damme’s corp^ had been Kurrounded 
and forced to lay down its arms,— af- 
ter the wrecks of the J'n ncli army 
had bei-n coin])elled to retire within 
their own ironticr, followed by near- 
ly half a million of men in arms, 
Montmirail and Bricnne had nearly 
snatched from the Allies all the fruits 
of their successes, and forced them 
to abandon the French territory as 
the Duke of Brunswick had done be- 
fore them in the year 1792. Now, 
had Buonapane, instead of 30n,0oo 
men, been reinforced by only one- 
sixth of that number, or 50,000, no 
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will pretend to say that 
•«€ Allies would ever liuve been able 
to Paris, except as prisoners ; 
and had they been coinf>elled to re- 
treat, the consec^ueiiccs are as obvious 
as they would have been faUl. The 
(\mfcderation of the lihine, which 
abandoned the Emperor only by com- 
pulsion, would have once more declar- 
ed in his favours ; Austria, connected 
hy so .powerful tics iwkli the impe- 
rial dynasty, and invariably actuated 
by a timid and time-serving policy, 
would probably have retired from 
the alliance ; Prussia was exhaust- 
ed, and could not have continueil 
the war; the llussiaiis were fifteen 
hundred miles from their own coun- 
try and their resources ; and the 
( ntbusiasm of the French nation 
would, in all likelihood, have been 
revived. It is, therefore, manifest, 
that the Allied l*owers, and pre- 
eminently Russia, owed their salva- 
tion to the Spaniards. Let us now ob- 
serve tlie conduct of the latter power. 

In the beginning of 18F4 the Spa- 
niards proclaimed the Constitution, 
which was solemnly recognised by the 
Emperor Alexander in the same year, 
and which was abolished solely by 
violence in 18H. It is well known 
that the revolution of March 18120 
only restored that wliich Ferdinand 
had sworn to maintain, and had de- 
stroyed, and which Russia liad deli- 
berately and publicly acknowledged 
in the face of all Europe. Yet, in 
the note of Count Nesselrode to the 
(.lliargc d' Afiaircs of Russia at Ma- 
drid, dated Veroii.H, the S26tli Nov. 

1 82!^, it is stated, that when, in Uic 
month of March some i*fr- 

ITJRE]) SOLDIERS tumcd their arms 
against their Sovereigu and their 
country, to imjme upon Spain Liws 
which THJi PUBLIC REASON OF Eu- 
AOPE, eulifrhienjcd by Ihc experience 
of a ires i STAMPED WITH ITS HlCill- 

jcsT DiSAPPRouATiON, the Allied 
( 'abincts, and particularly that of St 
hastened topointout the 
ralamifies that Wbuld follow in the 
train of insfitutions which consecrated 
mil it, try t'cimlt, by tlic very mode of 
their establishment.** Now, to ap- 
l»rcc.iate the truth of the charge that 
Riego Riul his associates wore ** yw?/ - 
fured soldiers f it is only necessary 
to mention a fact which is known to 
every soldier of the British Army 


who fought iL the Peninsula ; name- 
ly, that the Constitution was publicly 
read, and solemnly sworn to by every 
Spanish brigade under arms, the 
British trooiis attending u})on the oc- 
casion, and Lord Wellington with 
his staff assisting in the ceremony, 
to which every possible degree of 
military eclat was given. Now, as 
we have already stated, this (’onsti- 
tution, to which the Spanish forre.s 
thus openly and publicly, with the 
countenance and apjuoval of tJic 
Cominanilcr-in-chici of the army of 
Britain, took an oath of allegiance, 
was recognised, in the same year, by 
the Autocrat of all the Russius, and 
two years tlu reaitcr .iholiylied by vio- 
lence ! Did this abolition, we would 
ask, free lh<' Spanish troops from the 
obligation of the oath they had so- 
lemnly sw'orn, or can tyrannical vio- 
lence dc.stroy tin* highest and inohl 
sacred of moral sanctions ? Snth a 
doctrine will not surely hi* maintain- 
ed any where but in Muscovy. So 
much, then, for the perjured sol- 
diers.*’ It follows, likewise, that 
these ‘‘ perjured Rohliers’* in//>oseJ 
no laws upon Spain, except such iis 
the Emperor Alexander himself had 
stamped noth ///.s Inprhest opproba^ 
tiou;*' or, in other words, they reviv- 
ed that Constitution which, whethei 
good or had, they hail sworn to 
maintain and dele iid, and which had 
been pul dow’ij sole ly hy force, and u 
despotism — whieli i ndored six years, 
and consigned to the (lungi on, to the 
seafibhl, or to exile, !h(‘ nun who 
had delivered thiir country, and re- 
placed Ferdinand on the ilirone of 
Ids iinccstor.‘^ — erected in its stead. 
Taking these cirtumstances into, con- 
sideration tlu n, it is not much to Ik 
wondered at that the Spanish miiii^-^ 
ter, San Miguel, should have declar- 
ed this note a tissue of lies and 
calumnies,’* and totally unworthy of 
an answer. As to the culuiiii- 
tics” whicii the cabinet of St. Pe- 
teisburgli so generou^ly “ hastened 
to pn}iHt out” as likely to “ follow 
in the train of institutions," whiih 
are falsely described as “ conscera- 
ting military revolt," it is iiotoriou.*^ 
to the whole world, that these “ c.i- 
lai^ti^** (or, in otlier words, the 
civil war, which has paralyzed tlu 
eibr^s oP are the woik of 

the French ifOVernuunt, aided and 
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abetted by a conclave of sovereigns, 
wlio have conspired to put down li- 
berty, and whose obvious wish it is 
tiiat there should not be a single 
iVieiiiaii found from the shores of 
tl)(‘ Onspiun to ('ape Finisterre. 

Now, upon tlie evidence of these 
hu ts, we do say, tiiat the conduct of 
the Allied Sovereigns in regard to 
Spain, ])artic'ularly those of Russia 
.ind J’raiice, has been characterized 
liy a degiec of baseness, hypocrisy, 
perfidy, and ingratitude, almost wiUi. 
out paralli‘1, even in tlie case of the 
partition of ]*oland, or in the more 
leeent one of the crusades against 
Naples and IMedmont ; and that 
whatever may he the delects of the 
Sj»aiiish Constitution, and the feel- 
of the majority of tin* people in 
regard to ii, the matter concerns the 
Spfiniaids alone; and, as an inde- 
pendent nation, they have every ]>ok- 
bihlo right to maintain, or to alter 
and modify that Constitution at their 
’pleasure ; wltile the attempt to com- 
pil them, hy force of arms, to change 
tiieir institutions, and to admit a 
doctrine “which i nil riiiLie ki.a- 
sox oi'Kuriori: has s i Aiuri.]) with 
I rs iiinnisT nrsArraoiiATioN,” is 
all act of the most monstrous injustice 
which one nation can inflict u])on 
another, and, in the existing state 
id' men’s minds on the sniijectuf po- 
litical rights, cannot long pass with 
impunity. I hit we must now' ]»ro- 
ei’ed to our author. 

Mr (^)uin’s account of the leading 
men of ilie present Spanish ministry 
will be read with niueh interest. The 
portraits he has given are certainly, 
upon tile wholt?, unfavourable, and 
may have received a little <lark co- 
iiniiuig from his own bias against 
Ay sysU'in of which they at© the or- 
gans ; hut they have, nevorthcles.s, 
an air of impartiality which looks 
Id.i' truth. It seems the finance 
minister, Kgea, “ considers the ino- 
deni science of political economy as 
a m-re farct*/' uj)on the same ground, 
v/e jjresiime, that l>r «fohnson un- 
der\alu( (1 the mathematics, of whidi 
he had never been able to master 
( ven tlie elements. W© do not call 
111 (|uestion his contempt for the 
’>ci('nce, any nioie than we da hk 
gross ignorance of its first principle©, * 
of which his country ianoiXr reaping 
the fruits ; but wc wore 8 good deal 


amused to liml liim complimented oti 
this score, by a writer of the country 
which has protluveil such men aa 
David Hume and Adam Smith. 

The iniiiUtry of Martiiio/ de la Uosa 
having lost its moral inltiicncc in tiu 
country^ ui consequence of a general, 
tluiugh, perhaps, an unjust suspicion, 
that they favoured the mutiny of the 
royal guards un the 7th of July 182‘J, 
a new ministry was fonned, com]K>se<t 
i»f men who were marked out for the ir 
determined zeal in .snp|Kirt of the Coiu 
stitution. At the bead of the new mi- 
nistry is KvurisUt San Migiieh He was 
chief of the sLalfin the .iriny ttf the Isla, 
and peTfonnetl bis duties in a blameless 
manner. Alter this he bee.iiiie one ol 
the principal inenibeiw oi the fuurly ot 
rreeiuasoiis, lu which he i-wts his ele- 
vation. It may l>e here observed, that 
this j)urty was originully foinied in (!adj/ 
ill the year 1S12, iiiid in the lieginiong 
they aditpted l be same syNUni of loUru* 
t ion and philanihropy whiili is luUI by 
all Ihe I rcemiLsoii^ oi‘ Mniope. In JHII, 
upon the return oi Peiiliiwind, and the 
re-establishmenl of the inoiuUniuH Iri- 
buiuil of the liupiiMfion, they were per- 
secuted with peeubar iruilignity. But 
their iiUeniril oigani/^ition seiving them 
with the means oi active secict cotuinu- 
nication, they fonned the design of re. 
storing lilMsrty, and they exerted tbeiiu 
selves sircnuuusly to iwcoinplish liial oh- 
jeet. The uiisuecesslid couspinines of 
l.uey and of roilier were planned auxl 
supported by' tin, assoeiution. At luhl 
they were in> lull. lie III the l.iinuUK rc\o- 
bition of the Kl.i. All tlie operatumK of 
the Army wliu li proeiaiined the CoiinIi- 
lulioii were airaiie.ed in the I.odg^'S, aixl 
every thing done ilinM "b the medium ol 
lieemasonry . 

San iMi;;uvl is a yniiiii; nun who has 
acquired S' arcely .uiy iinlitie.il knowledge, 
and has not llm sbglitest twt Ini diplo- 
rn.icy, extremely irriLuble, and iinpatietii 
of censure, h.iwevor gintle the foiin*jn 
which il in.iy Ik* ronveyed. In dixtrl- 
buting the v.irums oPices .tll.ielieil to hi, 4 
departiiKsit, be has lieeii iliarged wilb 
great paili.Uity — a eburge, indeed, to 
which every minister is liable, becuiiM' 
he very naiiirally has the gicatesL conli. 
deuce in those private friends w itb u hose 
c'liuracters and abilities be is best .-i« - 
quainled. It is further cii.irged iigawi. t 
him, that he has not origin.iii d one .single 
meaKure w hich indicHU a pmftnuid and 
happy gunids, since he h.i. b<vii inv(.-ted 
with niricv. He gets through the loiituu 
business with .sUiiUi«-iit indiislty, hut 
there is about bun lu .iiitilnie oi 
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Itc was onv Dt' the editors 
of ilie journal called the Espa htihr^ im- 
iffOdlately before his elevation to oifice; 
aiid it is understood that he continues to 
sap|K>rt, as well as to control, that paper 
by his wridngfl. 

Lopez Banos, the Minister of War, 
was one of the Generals who coininand- 
f'd in the Army of the Isla. He evinced, 
however, some delay in joining the Con- 
stitutional party. lie is considered a 
good soldier, but not skilled in vihut may 
be called the scientific division of his de- 
partment. 

Gasco, the Minister of the Interior, is 
considered to be a man of a firm and 
decided character. He is of active ha- 
i)its, and attached to lilKTty. He was 
an advocate, a prufcssioii c‘Oiiipuratively 
ohbcure in S]Kiiii, because liie (’ortes are 
not founded on a jiublic basis ; licsides, 
irasco never acquired any eminence as u 
lawyer. It is believed that he liaa a 
sincere love for his country. He listens 
with aflUbility to the advices which are 
occasionally given to him, but his great 
tlefect is, that he is not “ up to the age.” 

The Minister of <irace and Justice, 
Navarro, is the declared enemy of all the 
usurpations and abuses of the Court of 
Home. He is %vcll versed in the canon 
laws, of an intelligent mind, but rather 
l>ackw*ard in that general reading which 
is necessary to a man who would express 
himself in Cortes in a lucid and imjues- 
sive manner. He is of an auslerc. im- 
atiiiahle character, and rather a logician 
tiiaii a statesman. 

Probity is u rare <Jualit^ in the Spa- 
nish cnlnnet. It is afiiniicd, however, 
that the finance miiiislcr, J^geu, is scru- 
pulously honest. He ANurks hard, is 
sufiidcntly nccinaiiited A\ith the routine 
of his ofiflcc, has good inleutions, but 
little resolution. He considers the mo- 
dern science of jioliticul economy as a 
mere faj*cc. 

Not so the ultra-marine minister, Va- 
dillo,Avho is w'cll grounded in iKilitical eco- 
nomy, and a man of literature and know- 
ledge. He Avas an advocate at Cadiz. 
He is blamed as too docile, and incapable 
of linn resolution. He has written some 
excellent works on the necessity of a free 
trade, for nhich he is u zealous partisan. 
Ho is considered a man of moderation 
.uul virtue. 

'I’he man who has jicrhaps acquired 
most Aveiglit in the ministry, after San 
iMiguel, U Capaz, the minister of marine. 
When he was in IVni, he surrendered 
to Lord Cochrane the. fine frigate of war 
the Maria Isahel, in a manner fur from 
Iteing honoiiiable to his courage. It 
must, however, be observed, Umt nioit 


of the operations of this minister have 
been commented upon in violent, which 
is not always just, language. He is a 
decided enemy to South American inde- 
])cndcnce, and to his representations n 
chiefly to be imputed the unfoTtunau* 
policy which infects this, us well as the 
former government.^', of sending out ex- 
peditions to the American conliiieni. 
Bcpirt, perhoi^s calumny, say-', that thcM- 
expeditions arc nut unpioduetivc of gain 
to himself and hi.s friends. Such is the 
preponderance w'hicli he ha.s acrpiirod in 
the state, that there are not a few of In^ 
)xirty who desire hLs fall, that they ni.iy 
have at least a chance of succeeding him. 

The treasurer-general, Yaniliola, lias 
no seat in th<‘ cabinet, but lie is inli- 
mutely connected with the prcM'iit mi- 
nisters, and generally consulted liy them 
on ail iiiuuK'iril questions. He is rather 
a young man, ionvard, well edueated ; 
but though his maimers are elegant aiul 
engaging, he has not bevii able to eon. 
ciliatc ])ubhc (qaiuoii, whidi, fiom the 
beginning, lias been adverse to him. 

Besides the mil listens, the leading men 
of Cortes, Augustin and (‘anga Arguelle.s 
Galiano, Isturit/, and a great majority ol 
that body, are of the party called Kree- 
iiiasons. It nnl^l be understood that in 
Sptiin the Society of b'rcemnsoiia is chiefly 
of a iiolitieal (haiaeter. The members 
composing jl are jK rs(»ii'- who co-ojicrji- 
ted lor the re!.ir)r.ai(»n of the Lonstitution 
in JS20; lunee tliev uert' so closely con- 
nected with thv tioojis, who assisted 
them with siieli v llet*t on that oecubion, 
Ih.d they n.iln rally adojited principles 
which every ilay umiid more and more 
to subject the ciaudry to the rule of a 
stratocrasy. 

(Bic of the principal causes, no 
doubt, which have paralyzed the ex- 
ertions of the Government, und con- 
tributed to the success of the- inva- 
ders, is the deplorable condition qf 
the Spanish financi s. From llu- re- 
port laid bcfoic the Cortes, on the 
.>th of March it :i])peiirs that 

the deficiency of the geiu ial revenue, 
i'or the two jiievious liii/uu-ial years, 
amoiinted fo I reals ; and 

in the report laid hi lore tlu* (’ortes 
ill the November of the bamc year, 
the estimated deficit, iVir the pre- 
sent financial year, was slated at 
206,000,000 reals, — the estimated rc- 
ceipta being &£0,000,00u reals, and tlu' 
catimi^ed expenditure 81 6 , 000 , 000 . 
‘But, in addkioii to these, thert was 
a third deftl^, more alarming than 
all the rest, as it affected the cur- 
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rent means of the year ; for the ac- 
tual fell below tlie estimated re- 
ceipts by no less than 161,000,000 
n ils ; thus making a total defi- 
cit of* reals, or about 

Si,. Mr Quin was present at 
tlie discussion of the report, and pro- 
i'( sscs his astonishment, as he weU 
init!:ht,at the iiiaiiner in which the evil 
was attenipted to he glossed over. It 
nas conte?]<led, that the deficit of 
It; 1, 000, 000 reals for the current 
yt ar had been calcnlatcd upon tlata 
taken from the inontlis of June, 
duly, and August, when the country 
was kept ill a stati' of alarm by the 
r vents in the cajiital, and the pro- 
ci edings of the “ factious that 
1 hough a <lelay might have taken 
I dace in the payment of the taxes, 
it did not follow that they would 
never be paid ; and that the Govcrii- 
nu'iit liad it in their power to render 
idfeetive the means granted to them. 
Such wore the urgunu nt:* urged by 
Kgea, who considers the modern 
scienci' of political economy as a mere 
I'arce,” and sanctioned by the whole 
Cortes : yet, in Navarre, ('alatayud, 
herida, and fierona, t.“e people had 
actually resisted the demands of the 
collectors ; and when the command- 
ing officers in the jirovinces were 
called upon for military assistance to 
enforce payment of the imposts, they 
answered, that they had no troops to 
spare, because, in fact, there was not 
money to pay them. Money consti- 
tutes the sinews of war ; and from 
the above statement, it is clear that 
the (Joverniiient, at the ]ieriod of its 
greatest need, when retrendnnent 
was impossible, and when the coun- 
try was threatened with invasion by 
a foreign pow'er, and required extra- 
o’Alinary means to meet the exigency, 
Imw to struggle with a great deficien- 
cy in the ordinary revenue. Nor do 
they sei-m to have displayed any 
energy, or any resources ot political 
knowledge and wisdom in this trying 
emergency. On the contrary, either 
from ignorance, or from a vain and 
useless desire to induce foreign coun- 
tries to think that tlie finances of 
Spain had not been materially affect- 
ed by her intestine divisions, they 
pcr.sistcd in reasoning in a circle, and 
in promulgating sophisms so clumsy 
and transparent, tbit the n\p8t shal- 
low dihciplc of the “ motoijb science” 


could not fail to see throi]|^ 

So true is the remark of tne galteitit 
and unfortunate Moore, that 
wisdom of the Spaniards is not 
ways) a wisdom of action !” 

Mr Quin was present when the 
Notes of the Allied Powers were nail 
to the Cortes by M. Han Migutd, 
and has described the elfect they pro' 
ducLHl in a very striking and gta- 
]ihical manner. 

It was not generally known that tlieac 
iin}>ortnnt docinnciits would lie read to 
the Cortes ; and, in consctpiuiice, the 
public galleries were not eniwded, thniigli 
rather well attended. Sir U illiarn A’Court 
was in the amha'tsador’s tribune, to i\ liieli 
also several Kiiglish gcntleiiii'ii W 4 >re by 
his ])olileness admitted. The uttenduiice 
of the deputies w'as full. 

The (Jortes had been ]>reviously enga- 
ged 111)011 a question relating to ei‘cte.siaii- 
t ical pro{)erty ; hut from the inamier in 
whieh it wa.s treated, it was easy to |H*r- 
ceive that the minds of the deputies Wen* 
full (»f iinxicty and fervour upon anoUiei 
subject. Now and then tiu'i M'litiinent 
broke out, and there was a partial eluier, 
when Senor Velasco, a clergyman, oaid, 

I have learned to sutler privations, but 
there is no sacrifice wdiich 1 can deem too 
great for the benefit of S|)aln ; and evt*!! 
though 1 were about to liecoint* the vie. 
tiin of indigence, still iny lust rcsonn es 
.should 1)0 exhausted for the Constitution 
and the lilx^rty of the nation.*' 'J'lus dis- 
cussion was .suspended when the M*f*re- 
tnrics of state entered the hall of the 
Cortes, about two o'clock in the ailcr- 
iiooii, and iNT. .S.iii Miguel appeared in 
the rostrum, b'pon the instant ever\ 
person present was hrealhless ivilli at.^ 
tentiun, and the silence that |M*rvadcri 
the hall, the tribuiie.s, ami galleries, was 
us profound as if it were a desert. 

After a short preface, ho pn'r« eded to 
read the note tran.sniittcd by tiu- Krciieh 
government to f'ount La Gardv., W'hich, 
liaving been already familiar to the de- 
piitie.s and strangers, excited little atten- 
tion. San Miguel's cnuiicMiion is l)ad. 
He nad in a dull, muiu^tonous >oice, att 
if he were a scliottl-hny eomiing ovei his 
lesson beibre a se\ere Tiui.stcr. lie gave 
no einphiLsis to those .sentences v\i n in 
the answ’er to the French note, w hu ll 
was understood to be fVom his own pen. 
Yet no aid of elocution was nccch-ary to 
render every word that fell from him 
impressive in the highest dcfiiee. When 
he came to that imsaago of his aoswei 
which says that Siiain W'as iiutiib rent a 
to the results of the Congress of W ioua, 
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of iiM principles, and 
fifflk'^ deMMnnfnatimi of dcrendinf;, 
9l!M0y hawd. Us prcitMil political sys- 
litlt mid national indcpendciu'cs** there 
was a general burst of enthusiasm, many 
of tho deputies and the spectators clap- 
piitg their hands. These applauses were 
reQgwed at the close uf almost every 
subsequent paragraph ; and when this 
pa()er was concluded, they were cunti- 
imed for several ininuics. 

The Austrian note was heard in silence, 
until the minister came to the words, 
** and a military reheliion never can 
ibrm the basis of an auspicious and per- 
manent government ;** there was a short 
murmur of indignation, which would have 
been louder but for the intense desire 
that was felt to hear distinctly what fol- 
lowed. The assembly, taking it altoge- 
ther, seemed struck with 8ur])rise at the 
light in which this note represented the 
history of the Spanish revolution. When 
they heard it said that the princitml in- 
struments of the Spanish revolution had 
excited Naples and Piedmont to follow 
the example of the Peninsula ; Riego, 
Galiano, Arguellcs, and others, smiled 
at the assertion, wondering at the hardi- 
hood of Mctteriiich, who could put forth 
such a falsehtiod. Yet it was soon evi- 
dent that this note, the result of Metter- 
nich's cx}ierienced wisdom, was drawn 
up with tact, and a knowledge of human 
nature ; for before the general indigna- 
tion was raised to its height, it was won- 
derfully softened by that a]i}xrul to iiu- 
tional pride which was so artfully wrought 
up in the allusion to the peculiar jaisi- 
tioii of Austria. “ The lumse of Aus- 
tria, looking to its own history, cannot 
but find in it the most iiowcrfui motives 
of friendship, solicitude, and sympathy 
for u nation whicli is able to record with 
just pride ages of glorious recollectioris, 
during ivhich the sun never set upon her 
dominions ; and which, pos^.e<!si^g re- 
spectable institutions, hereilitary virtues, 
religious sentiments, and love for her 
has distinguished herself in every 
age by a patriotism always faithful, nl- 
ways generous, and very frcqiieiuly hc- 
roical.’* This just and eloquent pussiige 
had an electric cflect : you saw that the 
men were for a moment subdued ; fur 
flattery, so finely covered and directed, 
could not fail hi touch every chord of na- 
tional feeling. But this result was only 
for the moment ; for, although the re- 
mainder of the note w'as framed in lan- 
guage alternately soothing and severe, 
the teims in which the King was spokim 
of, a*, a captive deprived of his liberty, 
and the authors of the Constitution re- 
presented iis acknowledging its impnic- 


tieabUit}', exoted unlpiflliM hostility. 
When the. note waS'Cotichaled, hpwever, 
there very genenA^ 'Expression of 

indignatloik, ok its effhet was in sonu' 
memare qualified by the friendly and 
admonitoiy tone in which it ended. 

After pausing a few minutes, San Mi- 
giiel jiroceeded to read the note from 
Prussia. Every thing de})ends chieilv 
up«)n the mannei' in which it is doiu . 
There W'as a great deal of flattery in Hi.- 
commencement of the Prushian not< 
but it sounded hollow, and evidently ap. 
peared as if thrown in by a command 
which said, “ Put dowm something in 
the beginning to cajole them.” Tin- 
consequence wa.s, it was laughed at. Tin 
dignity of the assembly could scarcely I* ■ 
preserved when that pa.ss;ige was re:id, 
which stated that the Cortes present od 

nothing more than a conflict of opinions 
and objects, and a struggle of iiiterc'.ts 
and passions, in the midst of which the 
most foolish resolutions and projiosition^ 
have l)cen constantly crossed, conihuted. 
or neutralized.” Thi.s jucture of the 
Cortes and its debates, if not false, was 
at least w'cll calculated to excite laughtei , 
by the zeal wdiich it professed to cntci - 
tain for those propositions, which it tcTins 
“ the most foerfish.” The remainder of 
the note, which is full of invectives ii- 
gainst the Omstitution, w'as received w'ith 
indignation, not unfreciucnlly intenupted 
by strong expre'^-sions of contempt. 

But all the rage of the Cortes — or r.i- 
Ihcr, 1 iniglil say, of the general assem- 
bly, for the spectators in the galleries 
seemed to form an integral part of the 
meeting— all tlie r.ige of this anxious 
assembly {qipeaied to lie reserved foi 
the Kussiun euiniiuiiiiLUtiun. The sen- 
tence commencing the second jviragraph, 

w hen in the month of March, 18if0, 
perjured soldier.s turned their arms 
against their sovereign and their (oun- 
try,” Ac. ivas frequently interniptul b\ 
murmurs from the galleries and the d.i-- 
putie.s, and amidst these the former tV- 
claimed more than once, Ahhio /^i fi- 
7aMo/” (down W'ith the ttrant,) iitt»*reil 
with a fierceness of lone peculiarly Spa- 
nish. 

During the time the ininisii.T was red- 
ing this pa]Kr, ihe agitation among lii ' 
deputies was extreme. Some lunuu ’. 
from one side In the other in a state ol 
painful suft'eriiig ; some raiding thca: 
hands on high, in astonishment; some 
looking intensely on the minister, tluir 
faces fired with vengeance; some, tlu 
eldm of the sepate, fixed like riK'ks, a- 
gftinst wtiiEh the waves and stoiins of 
ages havd^ioiM jin vain. In every man's 
countenaudP’PSh might read a different 
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mode of expresskm 3 but in all, the thing 
expK&%d was the sjuite»hamir at the 
violent niiardprefientations wlildi they 
lH;licvcd tlicsc notes contaiiwd, and a 
Imrning desire, nut only to venal the ag* 
^'ressions which menaced their Spain, 
hut to rush forth to avenge the Ininilta 
which were dung uix»n her liberty and 
honour. 

It was ol)Sfrvnl)le, that frequently the 
(Icpiities fixoil their eyes attentively on 
flu* ainltassador's tribune, in which Sir 
William A’(,’«»urt iiiul .several English 
|;entleiiieii were seated. 'J’hcy looked 
Dll this tribune as reprcKeiiting lluit great 
.'lid free countiy from winch they had as 
\et ex{)erieiiccd nothing hut friendship, 
ami from wliich they ardently lioi^ed to 
meet with assistance. When in the notes 
a sentence of |H!culiar des|x)tism was 
read, many an eve was luiscd to that 
box, to read the impression which it 
made Iheie. Sir William A'Court’s coun- 
tcnaiKv gave them neither hope m»r de- 
spair ; hut si \ eial of his coimliy men took 
vtry few pains to restrain that ahhar> 

e\<*itc 111 the breasts of men wlio Know' 
i\hat freedom is, and are resolved to 
maintain it. These evprc ision.s of sym- 
pathy were anxiously loo'^cd for by the 
deputies, and afforded itiein evidently 
great sutibfaetion. They rcinaikcd upon 
tliem one to the other, and occasionally 
iniled. 

San Mignel concluded with reading 
the copy of <i circular note, which was 
to Ix^ sent to the S|>.'inish ministers at each 
of the three nortbern con its, and in v\hk'h 
it was stated tlial the <le.>f>aicbes trans- 
mitted by those courts were so full of 
ilistorted fiuts, injurious sup))ositions, 
unjust and calunniioiis cninmutions, and 
vague demands, that they required no 
formal answer: but that the government 
would take a more convenient opjxutu- 
iiity for publishing to the nations its sen- 
tiinenls, principles, and resolutions. 

^As soon as the reading of these docu- 
m^ts w:m over, the ])resident of Cortes 
said, The t^airies have heard the coiii- 
municatioM wliicli the government of his 
m.iji*.sty has just made. Faithful to their 
oath, and worthy of the ficople whom 
they represent, they will not ])ennit that 
any rlterutions or modilicalions shall be 
made in the (amstitution by w hich they 
exist, except by the will of the nation, 
and in the manner wliich the law's |)rc> 
scribe. The Cortes will give to the go- 
vernincnt of bis majesty every means for 
rejiulling the aggression of those powers 
who inuy dare to attack the liberty, the 
nide{H'ndence, and the glory 4^ the he- 
roic Spanish nation, and theHIgmty and 
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splendour of the Kitig*s 
til rone.” 

This well-timed reply w'a^i reCtilNNl 
with a }ieal of vims that lasted for sevie* 
ral minutes. 'J'he deputies all rose in a 
confuseii manner, mid shmiteil viiHf in 
Constiiiiciun, rnni la sobcmniti piai'inml, 
in which they were enthnsiusticully join- 
ed by the iH:’o]ile in the gallencK. 

As soon as order was in soine measure 
restored, Sciior (faliuiio moved iluit u 
message should lx* sent to the King. t<i 
assure him of the determination of the 
Corto.s to sustain the lustre and inde- 
]K‘ndcncc of the constitutional throne, the 
sovereignty and rights of tbe nation, and 
the Constitution by wbicb they exist; 
and that for the atlainmeiil of such sa- 
cred objects, there weie no hurrifices 
which they would not ilecree, cunvincecl 
that they would he made with enthuKi- 
ustic readiness by nil SjKiniard.s, who 
w'ould .subject themselves to endure the 
whole catalogue of evils, riitluT than Imii- 
gain with those who would aftenqit t<» 
defile their honour, or to .iti.iiK tlieii b- 

'J‘he greater numlier of the deputies 
n).se in a body to approve tins propositioii 
by acclamation ; whilst otlierB, us well as 
the mover, were attem))ting at the same 
time to speak in supixirt of it. Home 
cried nut that the pniixmition w'lis uiuim 
mmously ngrecd to ; others, Utat no vote 
was rctpiired, that Senor Galiuno's voice 
was tliul of the Nntioiud Congress. In 
the midst of this enthusiastic confusion, 
Senor Sunchcis was heard to suy, that 
“ ICurojx* and the w hole world ought to 
know', that the SiKUiisb nation desired 
IK'uce, but lefuses not war; and that it 
is determined to reiwat even to e\ces.i 
its funner sacrifices rather than siillbr an 
attempt upon its independence, orrecedc 
one step in its Constitutional system.** 

Tbe motion was then carried by ac- 
clamation; after wliich, upon the sug- 
gestion of Senor Arguclles, it w.is refer- 
red to the dipIoTri.it ic corninillce til draw 
up a minute of the proposed inessuge ^ 
the King, and to present It to CurUiS fit 
the expiration of forty-eight hours. Thin 
distance of time was named, m order la 
allow' the minds of the deputies to cool 
before tliey delivered their opinions u|)oii 
the notes which hud been read. Fur, us 
Senor Galiano oliserved, to-day this 
discussion would lx: violent, temiH;htiious, 
and agitated, and another day it w ill U.> 
temyx;rate, culm, and majestic, such us 
becomes the Spanish nation, utw'ay.^ 
grander wben dangers Ix'coine greater, 
moderate und dignided even when it scok 
itself attacked liy means the most mU 
lanouB and base.*' When thi.i debate, if 
SD 
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meh it bo called, ^vas ronrludcd* 

tbt and spectators renew eel their 

l||ji|AauNeR; several of the former were 
teen to embrace each other who had been 
hitherto adversaries in senlinieiit, among 
them Galiano and Augustin Argiielles, 
rivals in elociuence, and leaders of dis- 
tinct, though not opposite parties. 

We agree with Mr Quin in opi- 
nion, that the siidtlen appearance of 
Uessieres * within ten leagues of the 
capital, in the beginning of the ])re- 
sent year, and with so considerable' a 
force, was “ altogether very myste- 
rious/* Jf the ministers knew of it 
beforehand, why were they not pre- 
pared for it? If they did not, they 
were eminently n(*gligent and culpa- 
ble ; while the defeat of the militia 
under O’Daly, at Briliuega, with the 
loss of two pieces of cannon, cer- 
tainly proved very prejudicial to the 
Constitutional cause, and w'as by no 
means palliated by the gross incapa- 
city of O’ Daly, who formed his troops 
in tliree columns, and attacked so uii- 
skilfully, that they were beaten in 
detail, each being so placed as to be 
incapable of receiving support from 
the others. O’Daly was succeeded 
by the Condc dc Abisbal (O’Donnel) 
who soon compelled the Frenchman 
to retire. Mr Quin relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of this “ brave and 
enterinising officer," who, as lie says 
truly, “ laboured under the disad- 
vantage of enjoying the roniidericc of 
no party," in consequence of his re- 
peated acts of tergiversation and per- 
fidy. 

In a French suppressed pamphlet call- 
ed “ De la Giicne avee V Espagnej"* I 
have read an anecdote about this gene** 
rnl, which is rather curious, and, I be- 
lievc, not very widely known When 
the army, to the number of twenty-two 
Ifiousand men, wliich was destined for 
tfie expedition to Buenos Ayres, was as. 
•embl^ in Andalusia, it was persuaded 
by the agents of liberty to resolve on de- 
daring the Constitution. 0*DoiineI, who 
commanded them, was chosen to lead 
the enterprise. Naturally vain and am- 
liitious, he thought the moment bad ar- 


rived for the accomplislunent of his dc- 
signs. He listened to the oveiturcfi 
which were made lo him ; he ontOTed 
into the views of those who marked him 
out for their chief ; he traced the plan 
they were to follow, and lived the da\ 
of its execution. Already in his delirium 
he believed himself on the way to tbt- 
tlirone of Spain. One day he assembled 
at his table the most distinguished odi. 
cers of the conspiracy ; in the heat ot' 
conversation, and in the midst of tluif 
cntiiUhiasni which the j)rojecl in hand 
had inspired, he asked them, “ if they dnl 
not think that a crown would lit his head 
admirably An immediate silencf, 
more expressive than words could Ik*, 
was the only answTr he received. Tii»' 
direction f>f his ideas changed aflei tl»i . 
anti with it his resolution tt> serve tlu 
Constitutional cause. Thus far tliepanijili- 
let ; since these event*?, he had joined ih< 
parly of the masons, and, tliongh hi 
vacillations w'cre now and then talked c i, 
his military enterprise and uctivit v wtn* 
acknowledged by all parties. 

" Mina/’ lie says, is a vefniati 
anil nim* Guerilla Ghief: Hiego i. 
admittt'd on all lianils to be a goo<K 
docile sort of man ; fortunate, l)\ 
chance, in tlu^'lsla, but endowed with 
no talents, distinguished by no ac- 
quirements. Quiroga has almost fal - 
len back to liis original obscurity 
Ballasteros was never considered a 
man of ability, either in the eouncil 
or the field, thougb the Cominuneros 
held him up as the most virtuous, a*- 
well as the most clever man in tin* 
Peninsula. Bui there is," it st'em*., 
a man of the name of Sar.sfiehK 
who, though yet in the shade, j»ro- 
inises to carry every thing before him, 
if the revolution go on, and if I'or- 
tune should so far favour him as to 
throw him into a situation when 
his talents may become known.” 'I'hi.s 
wonderful unknown is said to 
person of extraordinary genius, though 
one would imagine," Mr Quin ad<ls, 
with some naivete and more truth, 
that such praise ought not to In 
hazarded, until the object of it has 
shown that it is not undeserved.” 
We may just remark in passing, that 


• This fellow is a Frenchman. Not many months before his .npiicarance as a tic- 
neral of the Faith, he had been found guilty of forming a conspiracy at Barcelona, toi 
tlie purpose of establishing a republic, was ordered for execution^ and wa.s actual I v on 

his way to the scallold when he was rescued by the mob. His coadjutor, Clman, is 
Swede, who liad been cmployeil some years ago, by the S}}anish Governiiu-ni, in 
extir)xiting the bands of rohliers which infested the province of Kstremadiira ; a sci - 
vice which, it seems, he perfoniied in a very efficient andsuminarv manner. 
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we have never heard of an in stance 
of n'putations built, up^ like that of 
unnn the mere bMis of ima- 
•ciTiiition, which did not vaDiah when 
ilie prodigy came to be known. In 
Mich cabcs, mankind arc invariably 
unjust ; they ascrihe every thing to 
the creature of their fancy while he 
u'lnains in ohsciirity, and deny him 
every thing when he conies into tlie 
full light of ohservation. 

In a popular government, the slate 
of the press, ami the tone and teinjier 
of the public Journals, is always an 
object of great interest ; they influ- 
eiiee, ami are, in their turn, influ- 
enced by public opinion, 'fhe llevo- 
iiition of IS'iO, ami the restoration of 
ilte ( 'onstilutiun, has naturally gi\cn 
1)11 th to a great variety of tlournals, 
of which the following is Mr (juin’s 
account ; 

Jtcforc the restoration ef the (’onstitu- 
noii there were only two iicvNsi).qKT.s in 
the capital, ifiiulciHl th<it ^vhich ua.s call- 
ed the “ Jharv of iMadrid'* dvM'ived to 
lie raiikotl in the iiuinhei. IL uas eon- 
tilled to the puhlie«ili<)n of gov eminent 
iind eeele^i.islical onhiiai^vs, and of ad- 
\ertiscMTients. It was \eiy stnalh hrully 
)/riiUc<t, > i t from il> advei lisoinents it had 
.1 certain sale (*f about two thousand mun* 
her.s daily. I. ike all the journals of Sjiain, 
it was un.sl(Hiij>ed. 

'I’hc other paper was the “ Gazette of 
Madrid,” which w,i.s Mi|)ported and paid 
hy govcriiniciitia.s iheotlieial paper. After 
the re-cstahlishmeiit ol the (’onstitution it 
w I', still carried on upon the sn me system, 
.111(1 w.is jmiited at tlie ni.ignilicent estu- 
hlihlunent called the National Printing- 
iirtice. The hu.sincss of the (iazette wits 
condueled hy eight gentlemen, nominated 
hy goveniincnt. The principal editor was 
Don ‘Isugenio Tapia, who has written 
H'^cral works in verse and prose. This 
%'l^'' chiclly made up of translations 
Ironi the foreign journals, of ollicial docu- 
nieiil.*;, and original articles on mutters of 
gem r.il policy. It never touched on jiarty 
(piestions ; and as its d.iily s.ile fluctuated 
hetWTen eighteen hundred ami two thou- 
sand, it iniiht have been an cx^xinsivc con- 
cern to the government. 

, Within the last two years several new 
^urnals apt^ared and disapjxsired in 
Madrid. Those wdiich survived were the 
“ Universal,” the Esiiectador,” (or 
SpecUitor,) and one or two others, which 
I shall name presently. The Universal” 
was ministerial ever since its c.stal}lish- 
iiiLiit. Its proprietor was a J^rintcr, and 
Its priiif'pjl editor a lilciary gentleman 


of the name oi Narganes; whci was editor 
of the Madrid Gir/etie when Madrid waa 
in possession of the French, lie bid 
several ci»lleagucs, who vveie mostly de- 
pendents of govenunent. Articleii of 
French intelligence, and de^scriations on 
financial measures, were suppliedhy mrin- 
bers of th,it party called the Afianci sados, 
a dcsigiKitioii existing since the intiu .ion 
of .losojih JiuonafKirte, and appla d tu those 
|K*rsoiis who suppoited Ins regime. They 
were .sup|Hrseil to mono]iohze ainongM 
Ihetnselves the greatest jiortion ot the 
)X)htical t.ilcnl in S|)nin, and their chief 
device was hatred to the throne of the 
Bourbons. In general, the stvle of the 
leading articles in the rinversal” wa.s 
correct and flowing; lint in leaning to- 
wards the ministry, it .ifl'ccted iiIho to 
suport the cause of the nuMlerates. It 
was the organ of ilic late ministers initil 
the events of the 7 th of July ; and 
though it was not ^o much in tin- conli- 
deiire of IM, S.ni Migiiel as the “ l''.s|Hr- 
l.'idor,” yet it .soniiiinic.s receivid ofllci.d 
information (ai the same day as that 
journal. There were jienods, iluring the 
ministry of Martinez de la llosa, when 
the daily sale of the Unncisil” exieed. 
cd .seven thousand; Uitteily its regular 
numlHT w as something less ihan half of 
that amount. 

'J'hc principal oflieial jonrri.il was the • 

Kspectndor,” which was .so intimately 
roimcctetl w ith the government, that lies- 
patches, winch were received late at night, 
were sometimes forw'arded to the editor 
before they were known to all the mini- 
sters. It was liu! organ of the F’rt'e. 
masons, and the declared foe of the ('can* 
muneros. 1 have alreiuly stall'd that 
San Miguel was, berorc his elevation to 
office, its iinncipal editor, lb- still fre- 
qucntly contributed to it ; and his artirlcN 
w'ere easily distinguished hy iheir cleat 
and authoritative views, the result of iliiit 
extensive and correct inforinutioii with 
w'hich his official situation supplied him. 
AVith the exception of his articles, tiie 
style of the origiiKil writings ip ,;lihc. 

Espeetbdor” w aa generally feeble, heiivy, 
and confused. Its editors were Scbot 
I nfantes, a deputy of CJortes, a guiiUemaii 
of the name of Garcia, who w as cin|)loy' 
ed in the w'ar-office, and a comedian of 
the name of Salis. Its daily numlicr was 
alxiut live thousand. 

A small journal, called the Indicn- 
dor,” was at its commencement eonfmed 
to theatrical and fashionalile intelligence, 
pieces of fugitive poetiy, and light essays 
on literature. Ilut for the last six or 
eight months politics so engrossed public 
attention, that no other topic cxrnctl tin* 
least interest. The “ Indicadur,” m cuiu 
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sequence, was oblijited to turn politician, 
but Still it nfibctcd in treat the pratest 
S^bject^ in a light, satirical manner. 'J'his, 
liowevcr, under the circumstances' of the 
epoeby met with little oncoiu agcnicnt ; 
and this journal was almost extinct when 
the establishment of the ] aindahiirian 
Society afforded it a new field, hy publish* 
ing the dcliates of that club. The so- 
ciety at length became llltra-t'onslitu- 
tional, and turned upon that ministry and 
jinrty which gave it birth. Its dcliatcs 
were oflVrisive to the government, and 
every effort w;is used to prevent the *''* In- 
dicudur'* from inserting them. I’hc In- 
dicadur'* luul increased its f,ale by this 
tnck, and wemid not desist ; hut at last 
the hostility of government acted ujKm 
that increase, fiom the iicrseverancc with 
which all iheir deiiciidants <leiiounced 
those who suliscribed t<i the pa|icr, and 
the proprietors were glad to accept the 
offer of the Society of Coinmuneros for 
])riiiting the “ Patriota l^LspanoP* instead 
of the Indicatlor.’* So far as this jour- 
nal proceeded, it appeared to lie directed 
I'.y principles of determined opposition to 
the existing ministry. It retained about 
five hundred of the suhseribers to tlic 
“ Indicador,*’ and bad a considerable ac- 
cession from the Association of the Com- 
inuncros, whose organ it was. I'he lead* 
ing articles were written with force, dear- 
ness, and sometimes with cleg:ince : it 
had connexions in the Council of Slate ; 
but from its hostility to the Jllinisiry, it 
laboured under the disadvantage of pub- 
lishing important intelligence at seeoiid 
hand, ll Jived conseiiueiilly but u short 
time. 

'J’lie “ Zuiriogo,'* or Scourge,” was 
.1 siii:ill-.sized pamphlet, published every 
w'cek or ti'ii days, as it suited the con- 
venience of the e<litors, Mexia and Mo- 
rales. 1 1 w'as written with )x:culiar acri- 
mony, pow'crful irony, and frequently at- 
tacked the royal family, the ministry, and 
the moderate ])nrty, in violent and jierso- 
nal terms. Its ordinary number was a- 
bofitt five thousand. Upon some occasions 
it sold fourteen thousand, but Its fame 
was every d.iy declining. 

There was a small evening iiaiier, ]iub- 
lished four times a-w'cek, called the 
“ Telegrnfo,” the price of which was one 
halfpenny. It was printed on common 
Isillad pajicr, and gave tlic summary of 
the national and foreign intelligence wliicb 
.11 rived hy the poi-t in the morning. 

Tliere was also a journal printed in 
Miulrid, in French, called I/Observa- 
tcur ]!Li>{iagnolc,” which wa.s paid by San 
Aliguel, and conducted by IM. Vordel, 
forincrl) editor ot the “ Aristarquc de 
Piris,” This p.qici bad vciy few tub- 


COct. 

scrilxtrs. The govcriinicnt sent almost 
all the ccqncb to Kraut e ; its articles wen 
confined to eulogies on the Spani^l1 gn. 
vernment, and attacks mi that of Kraiice. 

Of provincial journals there were many, 
but few possessed a certain exi.stciice. 
The only one of any reputation was the 

Liberal Guipuscoaiio,” which was pub. 
lishcd at St. Sebastian’.'.. 

IVIr Quin states, again anil again, 
that whore ver he went, ho disco vorod 
little or no onthusiasin in iavour ni 
the (,’onditutioii. It may ho justly 
doubted, however, wdiether Ids in- 
tercourse with the people was sufli- 
ciently extensive to justify him in 
drawing any general (‘oiiclusion, al- 
though, as Ave have already reinaik- 
ed, his views: seem !o he eorroborati d 
hy the events wideli have occurreil 
since he leit the Peninsula. 'J'lie 
case of Sir Jolin Moore, liowevir. 
shows how dithciilt it is to form au 
opinion res])octing the state of imhlie 
feeling in Sjiain. That gallant ofH- 
ccr saw no signs of enthusiasm, and, 
judging from Ids owni observation, 
concluded tho^ natriotie cause des- 
perate. Ilut ^tne' Sjianiards after- 
wards made unlnoki‘d-l‘or, and, in- 
deed, incredible tllorls, — recruited 
theirarmies, — fought gallantly, — and 
co-operated iHeetually in driving the 
enemy across the Pyrenees, \\dth 
this remark, we give the following 
abstract of llie intelligence received 
Iroin the jirovineis ai the time ol 
the departure of the ( ortes and tlu 
removal of the King for Seville, to 
Avhich city our author also proceeded. 

In C!allicia, the youths called out for 
the coii*Hcn]ition openly refused to up.iii 
to their desli nations, and a spirit of in- 
subordination to the general mandates la 
the constitutional authorities prcvailc'^' 
there, which the force under <juiro^ a 
was quite* inad('({uatc to put duun. Si- 
milar, if not greater re.sislancc, was ex- 
jicrienced by the civil and military au- 
thorities in the jirovincu of liillKia. In 
order to avoid the conscription, as ucll 
asi the requisition for horses, the |>eople 
abandoned their bouses and fields ; a- , 
grirultiire was neglected, industry pnr:ii 
Ivied, and conuiurce inactive. The op- 
ponents of the Con.stitution, every n lit u 
in that province, earned on their exaf- 
tions and combi iiatt<>M.s in the most pub- 
lic maiuicr, nor had the allocutions,” 
as they weits styled. • l iIk p.jliiu.d chu I 
the least influence 
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1823 .;] 

Ilithorto !he provinco of Asttlrias had 
< Mrroly hcfii lioani of amidst the agita- 
tions <»f iliL* other iKirts of Spain- II hud 
iit'oii rcm.irkablc iieilluT fi»r any exhibi- 
tions of alt.'idiment or resistance to the 
r'onstitutiun. Hy the Iasi accounts, hmv- 
1 ver, from that province, it appeared that 
i )\ iedo, the capital of the Asturias, had 
risen a^iainst tlie system, and that tliere 
were no troops there to Fiip[Nirt it. 

Jritcllii'cnce arrived, also, slatiiij; that 
I'lin.in li<ul made himself master of Mur- 
\iedro, the ancient Satruntiim of the 
l((Mnan‘^, and a most important fortress, 

it commands Vulenci.i, and the fruit- 
Mil district in its neighbourhood as far os 
the Ebro. 

Several of the militia of Madrid, who, 
in the fervour of their cnthusiafin, vo- 
lunteered to escort the King to Seville, 
bad already ictunied. They were fa- 
tigued with the marclics of the two first 
and on the road they found iio- 
iiiiiig to eat, no beds, no comfort of any 
.orl. Such pi ivatioiis, however roinmon 
i«) nnlitaiy hte, suited but little witli the 
l( I'lijigs of the homely Irade.smeri of Mad- 
nd, who weie accustomed to good bedii 
.nut a siillieicMicy ot diet. 

It wa.-. beginning l(t be felt that the 
removal of the go\einment was likely to 
have an etleci upon all the northern pro- 
vinces oC Spam uhicli no one hitherto 
liad ralciilatt'il. The puhlic .spirit even 
in INIadrid had already diTlined very 
imuii. If this were true, s|)eaking of 
the capital, which had made such a show 
of attaclmient lo the Constitiiti(»n, wlmt 
\v;js to be expected of these towns and 
provinees in which the .same |H>liticAl fer- 
'our did not txist r* 

"I'hc iieM i xtract wc shall make is 
to the same purpose, and exhibits 
the result of the author's inquiries, 
which, he says, were contirineil by 
his personal observation, as far as it 
I'x tended, as to the sentiments of the 
s'vj’illianB, regarding the ('onstitu- 
lidn : 

I in.^de some inquiries into the feci* 
iiig ot the Sevillians with regard to the 
Coiistiiution, and the answers which I 
im'ived from persons resident here for 
some ye.ir.s, wi re shortly to this etfect : 
’^'har when the Constitution was first 
p.^iclainied, a number of ru-h proprietors, 
a..d of .steady commercial men, embark- 
t‘(l ardently in the cause, under the hope 
ill, >4 liberal institution.s would tend great- 
ly to the aipclioration ot their dift'erent 
interests. Witlim the last year, how- 
' ’ f'r, the iii'fpicnt changes df ministry 


protliiccd coirk.Hpondiitg aUerationa in all 
the officcH uiihin tlie reach of Ihclr 
|iower ; and the (lisplaceinents uml suc- 
cessions directed by the actual ininistryr, 
soon after they came into oflicc, were 
|>arlicularly iwromptory and extensi\e. 
The new it was said, ( on^isial 

mostly of that bnlf-educated gently, who, 
after leaving school, had s]>ent the great- 
est part of their lives in the cotree-lioiiM's, 
aiitl billiard ;md gaiiil>ling-roonis : and 
when they found themselvrs imested 
with autliority, they exeix'iscd it in a 
rude, and .sometimes opjiressive inniinet, 
as.suming to thcm.sel\'e.s l!ie rhnractcr ot 
exclusive and ulti. I /ealoiis (.'i instil ution- 
alists. The cail} aiul rational friend.s of 
the Constitution frcc|iu*ntly exiiericnccd 
causes of disgust in the conduct of lliese 
new men ; and they found, iiccoriling to 
their view.s and feelings, tifty jietty ty- 
rants, where only the inlliience of one 
was formerly dist.mtiy fell. They, in 
consispieiice, retired troni the sceiii* ni 
public allairs altogether, and iieldcd it 
lo the Kvaltndos — so the new men wen* 
here, as elsewhere, stylcil. 'I’lie lesiill ot 
these proccedingH upon the general spi- 
rit <»f Seville was to render it erccediiig. 
ly indillerent towards the Considuiion. 

One might Hus]>ect that this view of 
the matter h.ul cornu irom interested, 
and therefore qucstioiuiblc sourros ; but, 
though 1 made many inquiries, 1 could 
hear no reprcsenlnt ion difflring essentially 
from what is alHive stated. 'I'lie fieqiient 
and inellectual applications winch the au- 
thorities weic making every d.iy for mo- 
ney, legally due fVoin the inhtiiiitiinU, in 
order to eiiabie them to prepare for the 
reception of tin* government, tended ra- 
ther to corroborate this Ktateincnl. 

The following is the author's ac- 
count of the Liitnlaburian Society, 
of which little bus laen liiiJicrto 
known in this couiitry-^antl of one 
of the clebateR which he attended. 
This clul) should be disjiersed with* 
out delay, or it may prove, in a little 
lime, too strong for Ac (loviTninent, 
and, like tlu Jacobin CM) in France, 
during the heat of the devolution, 
establish the reign of anarchy and 
terror. 

Among.st the officer.s of the rciynl guards 
who openly mutinied on the 7th of July, 
was a lieutenant of the name of l.anda- 
buru. Animated by a fervent nli.ulnncnt 
to the Coiistituiion, he refused, in the 
hist moment <>l their proccedingH, lo take 
any {lurt in thorn. I saw the stains oi 
hi.H blood on the p.nc-ncnf of one of the 
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porches of the palace, uhcie he whh shot 
by one of his own company. 

The (’ortes, on the motion of (raliuno, 
having recently authorised by law the re- 
opening of popular debating Kocietics, 
ulxmt one hundred individuals of Madrid 
associated together for the purix)sc of in- 
forming the people of their rights, and 
instructing them in their diities. They 
elected for their president Homcro Alpii- 
ente, a magistrate and an ex-dejiuty of 
C'ortes, and they gave the name of Lan- 
tlahuru to their society. 

The municipal government of Madrid 
assigned to their use the refectory of the 
siipprcHscd convent of St. Thomas, an 
oblong hall, capable of accommodating 
four thousand persons. A third part of 
the hall is finnly railed in, and furnished 
with benches for the exclusive use of the 
members of the society and their friends ; 
the remainder is fitted up with seats for 
the use of the public. At the end of that 
jiart of the hall which is afipropriated 
to the members, there is a painted ceno- 
taph, on w hich i.s incribed — A Ut mevuiria 
del inniortcl iMuduhiru, Over the ceno- 
taph is the following inscription 
soherania raide cscncialmente en la luudtm 
—The sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation. Square pieces of canvas arc 
hung along the sides of the hall, on which 
are written several of the most iiii))ortaiit 
articles of the Constitution. On one of 
these, at the extremity, is written I'irmcz 
y Tio/or— Firmness and courage ; and on 
another, o]i]iositc to this, are the w'ords, 
Lihertad y union — Lilicrty and » union. 
The rostrum is over the railing, and close 
by the w'hH, exactly in the form of a pul- 
pit, and ujxin the front of it is written in 
large letters, ConstUvclon o mj/erfe— .The 
Constitution or death. The hall is well 
lighted ; a guard of soldiers attends to 
preserve order, and a military band is 
])rcscnt, which plays patriotic airs befori' 
the speeches commence, and in the in- 
tervals iK'tween them. The chairman 
sits under the cenotaph of Landaburu, 
and rings his bell when there is any dis- 
order. The orator is generally a mem- 
ber of the society, and when he wishes 
to address the people, he must ascend 
the rostrum. A great number of the 
visitors consists of the fair sex, w'ho arc 
for the most |)art violent Constitution- 
alistw-al least in Madrid. The meet* 
ings commence at seven, and terminate 
about half-past ten, on the evenings of 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. Ap- 
pl.tusc.s arc signitied either by vivas or 
by clapping of hands. I’he inecling 
uniformly concludes with a general shout 
of riva h ConsiiiHvhtiy or Ticff 


which, ki geneval acceptation licrc, are 
synonymous. 

It is not within the design of this work 
to enter into an historical account oi the 
speeches delivered in the lamdabuuan 
Society, still less to justify the ext run 
of declamation to wdiicli the orators very 
frecpicntly resorted. But perhaps u few 
specimens of their delates may not Ih' 
considered altogether unintcrcstuig, inas. 
much as they tend lo elucidate the opi- 
nions and genius of tliat jiarty which is 
the most enthusiastic, or, according to 
the prevailing ])hrase, the most iAalitd. 
in favour of the (Constitution. 

On one of the first occasions that I at- 
tended this society, the tribune was ot- 
cupicHl by the deputy (hiliano. lie main- 
tained, that Lite most important tnds of 
these tribunes were to instruct the ]>eople 
in their duties, and aNo to censure tlie 
abuses of the Ministry. i^})on the latter 
point he dw^elt at some length, and en- 
forced his opinion, that the private live-i 
of public: men ought to be as much o{kmi 
to reprehension as their }jublic conduct ; 
for how, he asked, could a bad fathci , .i 
faithless husband, and a false fViend, be a 
good citizen, much less a good minister, 
or a good magistrate ?— J n a w ord, how 
couki such a niiui be considered (‘Hjiable 
of discharging any one jmlilic duty to- 
w'ards the state ? In Ins opinion, the 
popular tribunes ought to exercise a s|iccic.s 
of censor.ship over the morals of the com- 
inunity. lie sup|Kirted his doctrine by 
the maxim of Aristides, that, though a 
]iropusition were just in itself, and con- 
ducive to the w'clfure of the state, it should 
not lie received w hen conveyed through 
a susjdcious channel ; and he cited several 
examples of censure on the private lives 
<»f public persons, from b'nglish an<l 
French WTilers. This doctrine was coin- 
liated by (Utizen Fluran (such is the style), 
who contended that truth should always 
be resjKJCted, no matter how inqmre the 
iiumth from which it procei'ded. , 

Citizen Cortabarria said, that, for \y‘. 
part, he would have nothing to do w'jih 
the cjiiestion which had been just discuss- 
ed ; his object w as to call the .itlentioji nt 
the assciTilily to another jioint of iiiiu.h 
greater interest for them, — namely, tbe 
armed intervention of the Sovereigns at 
Verona. Not that he believed they w'ould 
dare to attemjit any such thing, but thu' 
!>c might expose the probable result 
such an intcr\ ention, u|X)n the suppositii^i 
that they had the audacity to direct ii. 
After attacking the Northern SpVexeigv!i, 
one after the other, for their uigirtitudi 
towards Spam, whose resistance to the 
tyranny of Buonaparte w as the means hv 
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u'hich Ifacy were rtilwd from the dust, he 
contended, that the present Freitch army 
was \tTy dillereiit from the legions (»f 
Jena and Austcrlitz, which, however, the 
Spaniards had vanquished ; that the sol- 
diers constituting the Army of Observa- 
tion, as well as the majority t»f the French 
l»cople, lovetl the S|)ainsh Constitution, 
and that the agents of the present French 
iNIinistry were the only degraded licings 
who used every exertion in their |kjwct 
tn excite others against a Constitutiuii 
which they detested, liecause it was tnily 
free. Tims he reasoned, that if an in- 
vasion should take plarc through the 
jnstrumentuUty of the French army, it 
would be fatal only to the aggressors. 

This speaker was followed by Citizen 
iMorules, wh(» went hack to the question 
<if censures on jirivate character, which 
he vehemently deprecated, as it would 
lead to a system of mfainons calumny 
and ])rivutc delation. The true censor of a 
free country was public opinion formed on 
]iuhlic conduct. He then toiiclieil on the 
events of the 7th of and the f'on- 

gress of V'erona; as also did Cili/en Ho- 
incTO Alimcnte, after which the meeting 
separated with shouts of I'itv/ 

On a Mihseiiucnt night, two Ijoys from 
one of the public schools sustained a 
dialogue (wliicli, of course, had been pre- 
pared for IheiTi), in which lliey criticised 
the manlier of conducting some of the 
newspapers of Madrid. Tliey cuinplaiiietl 
that the editors treated the most inqKirt- 
ant iKililical questions in such a way that 
nobody could understand what were their 
<ipiiiioiis concerning them ; that they 
afforded no instruction to their readers, 
hut threw before them a mass of matter 
w'hich confused rather than enlightened 
the public mind. Tins dialogue caused 
a good deal of laughter. 

'fhe subject which most warmly en- 
gaged the attention of the meeting was 
the apprehended invasion. “ 'fhe Sovc- 
reigiTs at Verona,” said citizen Morales, 
/*■ llireuteii us with an invasion in Cti'?c wc 
' *<0 not modify our Constitution. Hut not 
tFeir nieiiaces— no, nor an invasion sup- 
|X)rtcd by three hundred thousand of their 
.slaves, sliall ever bow down the heroism 
4f the SiKinish nation. What 1 fear is, 
that, backetl hy these menaces, there will 
Vot iierluqis be w'onting .some ]iU6iUani- 
' nous deputy, w’ho, under the pretext of 
^^uving the country from the disasters of 
;i'ur, will proixjse to the Cortes the ne- 
cessity of modifying the Constitution. 
I'^tizens ! I have said, perhaps, because I 
r; I mot bring myself to l>elie\c it. The 
IMiwc'V wMi which the deputies arc in- 
vested are no more than are iiccessaiy to 
make tiu-m the organs of th6ir constitu- 


ents— or, what is the same thing, the 
organ.') of the will of the nation, niwt that 
nation never will suffer the ('onstitiUian« 
to which it has sworn, to he altered in the 
most minute jHiint. (’itizens ! the country 
might be in danger if such an invasion 
should take place, but nut the C'onDtitu- 
tion — that shairremuiii mviolahle — ihin- 
Inmdretl thousand arms are ruiH'd to aip- 
jiort it.” — (Kiiiluisiastic applause.) 

This orator wits followetl hv Citi/en 
Miiralejo, who poured out a violent phi> 
lippic against the higher onteis of the 
Clergy. He dwelt on tlieir revenues, their 
inutility, and, abo\c all, on their aniiuo- 
sity to the ConMitutioii : to oppose whieli 
tlu'N were, he said, uniting all their ineanfi, 
both in money and iKTsoiial exertions. 
The Cortes, he added, ctmld not bo un - 
acquainted with these ihiiigs, and when 
they were cmplo}ed in regulating tliv 
Clergy, they should have driven ou| 
drones, as useless to ^he country as they 
wore prejudicial to the cause of libei ty. 

Ilomcro Alpiientc, on ascending the in- 
huiie, was received with those murks of ap- 
plause w'hich are usually conferred on ]io- 
pular leaders. After dwelling some time 
on the reports of thcappmaeluiig iiivqs»ion, 
he thus proceeded: During the war ol 
independence,” said he, ^ wi* had in iuii 
favour the host of friars, wlio feaioil they 
should lose their revenues, but these aie 
now our greatest enemies. Wu h.ul also 
ill our favour the aristocirats, who t^ciually 
trembled for their riches and pri\ i leges ; 
up to thi.s time, also, the men of literature 
and learning rivalled eacli other in sup- 
]>orting the cause of inde|)eiidetice ; hut 
now^— >the thing must be o|K;iily confess - 
ed— now', some tor one cause, some for 
another— all, all of these arc tiur grentesr 
enemies. What, then, is our remed> ? 
Do you ask it ? Ilk' viust mmUnhtti 
ifiem ; wc mutt (h wW* them o* uv/j titmt 
in France^ whcn\ in ni^ht^ Jinn (re u 
thouiand wen vxcculrJ ; then we shait 
be without scr\’ile.s, without neutrals ; all 
patriots, and patriots only, and wo slndl 
he again in the some situation in w liich 
wc w'cre in the year 9.” The orator, 
after arguing that England was self-inter- 
ested in preserving the iiide|H‘iidcticc of 
Spain, liecauseif it was destroyed the fire- 
pondcraiiceof|K>wcr w'ould pass to ItuKHia, 
which would l»e the same thing as if it 
had {Kissed to \a|)oleon, cHiiicluded Ins 
harangue with i'lra la Co/ud/nrio/tj which 
was cnthusiasticully re|ieated. 

Thus it may lx: ubscrx cd, the memlxTs 
of the Landahurian Society delivered then 
sentiments with unbounded ficedom, not 
to say lirenlioiuness. Tliere was no topu- 
atloat in the capital that was iiilere-ting 
to the people which they did iioldUcu .. 
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4a all ita bearing. Kvery night fresh 
^twrds filled the hull. Like all large a«- 
nemUies, they seemed verging constantly 
towards extremes, denouncing those \v!io 
did nut meet their wishes in every point, 
impatient of moderate measures, fickle in 
their udmiration, and atrocious in their 
hatreds. The orattirs who usually ha- 
rangued them sei'nied t<i me to lie men 
of violent opinions, little knowledge, great 
forwardness, and very limited talent. 
Citizens (inliaiio, Kloran, Ihnncro Alfw- 
elite, Mexia, and Morales, are exceptions 
to this remark, as far ns it regards know- 
ledge add ability. Those orators s]ioke 
with a fluency which was sometimes 
energetic, if not elo(|iien1 ; they were the 
most |X>pular, es]iecially Alpiiente, W'ho 
is the idol of the KxulludoK, This exjires- 
liloti is equivalent to that of our ultra-ra- 
dtcale I and, coiiHidiTing hit. age, the en- 
lUllffbilkm of his manner, and tlie princi- 
iflea ivhich lie professes, Alpuentc may be 
call'd the Major Cartwright of Siuiin. 

Here we dose our extracts from 
Mr Quin’s work wliich we have 
])crufie(l with much interest, and 
wliich we would rcconiineiid to the 
attention of our readers, as contain- 
ing iiiucli valuable iiifonnation on 
the present political state of Spain. 
We have studiously avoided saying 
any thing of the ])olicy ]>ursucd by 
this country in relation to the late 
ncgociatioiis, because we had not 
long ago an opportunity of discuss- 
ing that subject at some length, 
and in such a inuiiner as, wc trust, 
to enable our readers to form a 
sound opinion on the subject ; but 
we cannot let sli]) this opixirtenity 
of expressing our indignation at the 
cruelty displayed in urging the 
liritisfi claims of indemnification for 
losses sustained by the capture of 
some inercliant sl>i))s trading to the 
Spanish Main, at the very moment 


wlM Aat unhappy country was 
convuldcd by intestine broils, and 
about to be invaded by a formidable 
force, and when her finances were* 
known to be in the most deplorable 
disorder. Such conduct was very 
unworthy of that symmthy ami 
kindness which Spain nad a right to 
expect from tlie ally whose soldiers 
hatl combated by the side of her 
own, for the deliverance and inde- 
pendence of Europe, and is at war 
with that natural and magnanimous 
generosity wliieh has always formed 
a prominent feature in our national 
character. It is by such acts of ill- 
timed selfishness that wt have lost a 
great deal of that moral inHuence 
which wo once possessed on the conti- 
nent, and that some colouring of truth 
is given to the accusations wliicli 
Napoleon used to bring against us. 

In conclusion, we may observe, 
that the Spanish lie volution was 
brought about almost without shed- 
ding a drop of blood, and that, with 
the exception of the ravings of a few 
of the high-flycTs, or Ejcaltiuios, in 
the Landaburimi and other clubs, 
the Constitutionalists appear to he 
free from any bias towards the ex- 
cesses which have so often disgraced 
lopular movements. Tliis is highly 
lonoii ruble to the Spanish charactiT ; 
and if the Government had the ener- 
gy to suppress the seert't societies 
of Frec-masotis and Communeros, it 
would add to its own security, and 
prevent alinust the possibility of the 
the pt'ople being goaded on to tumult 
and mischief by those men wlio, 
having nothing at stake in society, 
look to political commotions us su])- 
plying them witll the only chance of 
attaining notoriety, or seizing on tlii' 
reins of Government. » 


* This volume is, in general, written in a dear, natural, and unambitious style; but 
we have discovered a considerable inimbcr of blundors, uccu.sioiicd, probably, by t,ii 
h^e with which it passed through the press. We are totally ut a loss to account IkU* 
the confusion that runs through the following sentence; We had for dniiicr pigi'oiV 
and fried only fiurc whidi the bouse contained, good wine, gra|)cs //<///' the dii 
for desert, and beds of ^ hich we hiid no reason to complain." p. 2i(). 
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No. 

Iv onr article on this important 
subject contaiiictl in our last Number, 
liaviiifT told the reader what are the 
Ij.'iw Courts of this country, we pro- 
mised to inlrofluce him into them. 
'I’his we did, hciwever, not without 
warning him what he mii 2 ;ht meet 
with there. ('oiisnU tine: ourselves as 
his ‘j;inde, we were induced to this 
))r('caution, in imitation of the Sybils 
when she acted as eii-erone to the 
'J'rojan hero, on his visit to certaiti 
realms*; and, taking him by the 
hand, we shall sluiw the way into 
our t^upreme S»‘ats of .ludgmeiit, for 
the inferinr ones ha\e been already 
surveyed liy him in a general way 1*. 
As those elasiiieal regions were found 
to be, to a t * rUin i‘xii nt, oeeupit d by 
beings who liad bad a ]>ie\ion.s exist- 
ence, so these our (’ourts art some- 
what oceiijiied with eases whieh lune 
had their origin elsewhere; and as 
we have brought .Kneas into uiir si- 
mile, W’e shall now iiiA'tate him, by a 
distinct detail, from the beginning: 

ImiiKS age, ct a ]>riiiio <li( hosijcs ori- 
giiie ia»l)is 
/nsiditts/* 

'I'o leave the Alaiituan swam, how- 
t ver, (Kiulo iHinnm cauL’iHius, ami we 
ha\e to tell those whom it may coii- 
eerii, lliai a Seoieli lawMiit,W'liicli ari- 
ses in any of the suliordinale .judica- 
tories mentioned in our last Number, 
is, in its original and nascent state, no 
more than a trilling bin! ; but “ a 
little spaik breeds incikle wark,” and 
as tlu' acorn becomes a .state! v oak, 
this wretched little sli]>, from its 
innate vigour, by the eureiul digging 
rV\ind of an active agent, with tlie vi- 
vftying breezes of personal animosity 
iv parties, and the refreshing manure 
a little cash, spreads out its hran- 
<''iies, and rises into strength. While 
ffic bulrush, how’ever, grows fast, the 
Hard timber increases slowdy ; and 
v'o the gootl tough law-plea is of A - 
rioii6 it?o^rcA.Sy enlarging as it goes 
t'b. As the rivers Tweed and Clyde, 
U.^‘^gr(‘atest of our country, spring out 
oi^onj^ hil|, both being no more than 

/ * Virgil’s d^'.Ticid Lio. <>. 

/0l . Mil 


II. 

small rills there, and yu, by the ae- 
eession of many tiibutary brouks, br- 
eome great masses of watei, Utuv- 
ing with majesry by I hr wick and the 
llroomielaw ; si) our poor litilebbil, 
followed by (lefi'iices, and all oiIki’ 
procedure, and with tin* eonsian! 
drojipiiig ill of new lail.^ nud new ai- 
guiiiLnts,iii the eonrs«*oj‘iis tfiam/ilu 
(for it is a gradmii opi iMtion.) in due 
time acfjunv'. a goodl) si/t- ; when, 
decreet nt rur.ui bung gixeii, the lo- 
sing bung determined to 

compier or ilie, lays Morison’s Dio- 
tionary liefore him,— rnmmagijjl over 
tile wliole of it, — tumbles in'^jvery 
decision whieh his wise noildle thinks 
eiiliir for or against him. ret'olleets 
the aneicMt adage of Ar<<~ 

here , — holds “ bniw' ami wiile/^und 
produces a thumluing /*< < hunn’n^' fte^ 
(i/htn. It is, of course, tolloweil by 
aiisw^cTs, made on a snndar fUlaii. 
This IS all before the ^he^(^’-subs|i- 
tute. Ibit whatever In dois, iln re is 
still life in a mussel. \ nvievv is 
eompeti nt by the Depute ; and the 
whole process is packed up, and sentt 
him for perusal by thi' Kdmbiirgli 
earrici. If he adheres, the sjiort is 
nearly over in the Sheritf Court. Hut 
he does not adhere. The salmon, iii- 
sU ad of Ining drawn to laml, makes 
one des])eiale Hing more ; and then‘ 
is then some more W( ll-wiought-for 
gain to the wnttTs, and some further 
sport to the elieiits, though we admit 
tliat there is at least one p.iriy of tin* 
two who may think the luii but of a 
i» ish (iUdlit y . 

Well ! tin; Hsh is at last brought 
gasping on shore ; and, to all appear- 
ance, breaihes its last, and is earsied 
home, and hung up. They know lit- 
tle, however, of the nature of a Scotch 
law-suit, who may think it all over 
witli it. The losing procurator writes 
to Kdinburgh, to his friend, Mr 
Andrew Active, W". S., or S. S. C,, 
a fine chid’, W'ith w'hom, in the 
days of yore, and whiU* both were 
Clerks, he w’as wont to eat U'el.sh rah-^ 
hitsj or A^f»/T-A«7i trnut.s, and drink 
strong ale at .lohnny Dowie's, during 

See* our Nioiibcr for AugU'i 
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his own two sessions’ residence in 
town. Mr Active is an attentive 
lad ; he therefore loses no time in 
getting!: a hill (f advttcalwn j^resent- 
ed, — obtains, and sends a sist froin 
a Lord Ordinary, which, bein" dnltj 
intimated^ has the magical edect, 
like the rrometheaii fire, of resusci- 
tating the poor salmon, wIjo, though 
lie were cut, and lap]«cred, if 
he is not actually (‘atcu, will, as if 
he were galvanized, open his eyes, 
wag his tail, and, liciiig again put 
into the water, swim as lively, ami 
liroducc as good sport as evt r. Ihit 
what will our friends Professor Ja- 
mieson and Dr llarclay say to all 
this ? It may not at first lu' very 
credible by them, but we could shew 
them .many such fishes ; and, like 
namlet, they should never forget 
that there are more things in this 
world than are dreamt of in their 
])hilosophy'. 

'I’liis reviving of the deceased is 
called jiiissitifT the hilly and exjtcdinf* 
the letters ; but those technicalities 
require a 111 tie explanation. A jm.ss'* 
is a strait entrance from a mountain- 
ous into a better country, as the Pass 
of Bealmacha and the Pass of Kil- 
liecrankie ; and such inlets have, on 
all occasions, been the scenes oflieroie 
contest, as historians tell us. Now, 
the responden Is agent was wont to 
defend this /v/v.v of the ]jroia’ss, into 
the fertile plains of the (’ourt of Ses- 
sion, as strenuously as ever Leonidas 
did the famous pass of 'riievinojiylic ; 
and it is not long siiua* it was custo- 
mary to have, on that occasion, in the 
arena of the Bill Chomhery a very 
smart, well-going, profitable little 
j)roccss, for having it settle<l whether 
tliere should be one in the Court of 
Session at edl or not. The principle 
wa«^ that 

A bird in the hand is better far 

Than two that in the busho., arc. 
Now-a-days, however, that proce- 
dure is abridged ; the great “ Fiat 


nt petUur^* is ])ronounced ; and, to 
drop our simile of the salmon, the 
native of Arpinum is translated to 
Ko'ine : this mean little action, avis- 
ingin Thule or Invcrucss-shire — lea\ - 
ing its native wilds, is now transport- 
ed to the gay sunny vale” of the ISu- 
preme (.‘ourt ,* and instead of cret ))- 
ing on the tables of bailies, or beiiig 
* tossed about by the clerks of Sheriif 
Chrks, it is now matter of eloquinci 
to the genlleintn of the long, johe , 
and “ herself, with l.t r ]>r.- 

Uiit steelyard, sheds a yellow am! 
beatific lustre upon it, from over the 
spacious gate- ways of the CVi/.-e/.- 

hiiiisv 


Our nurena, being thus adoj)t( d ;i 
denizen of the Rujjreine Court, isad- 
mitUd to all its rights, titles, aiul 
l)rivileges, as if he were free-born 
tliere. lli'iieeforth, tlierei'ore, onr 
remarks will re late to the progress of 
an action, whether provincial or 
cockney ; only, as we gave an account 
of the infancy of our country jm>- 
cess, we musl also devote a few lim < 
to tltat of the tinra-hred oui*. '’I’he 
gernj or first l(ud of it is a Sinnman .' , 
whicJi, like a Turkisli jiroelama- 
lion, sets o\it with a pompous enu- 
meration of tlio King’s tith's. Our 
readers, conversant in such matters, 
know, that, anciently, all laws, and, 
of course*, all the writs of the law , 
were in rhyme ; and a sumiiions o\ 
Fergus I., having been fomid in tin 
old chest, discovered at thf? digging 
up of King Kobert Bruce at Dun- 
fermline, we are enabled to give a 
specimen in the first veihc of it. 
Fergus the ("ireal, by grace of 
Great Scotland's king, v\itli awful nml. 
And Sky and Zetland's monarch too. 
The Druids' guardian good and true. 

To Messengers our Sherilft there, * 

Docs ffrcethiff^ say, “ D'ye hear, 
care," &c. &c. t 

We have deposited the writing jt- 
sell‘ with Dr Jamieson, Secretary Jo 
the Antiquarian Society. \ 


* Our distant readers, who have not been in Edinburgh of late years, require to (e 
informed, that the CouchJtouAC is a rec*ess in the south part of the Outer-house, cof.j 
structed for a little retirement from the “ din of ('ourts;" and causes are pleaded Kwi* 
Ordinaries there, deliberate!) — the expression being, that they are heard in the Conljt- 
just as, in London, colonial cases are said to be heard at the Cock-pit. '’In- 
name Coach-house, probably, is given from its wide entrances, resembling the dror% of 
such a place. A fine transparent, collossal ])icturc, in stained glass, of Jefstiedt stand- 
ing among rolling clouds, holding a new steelyard, instead of old-fashioned 
surmounts the great open doors. ’ 
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Tills was the ancient style of the 
Sinnnions. In tlu-so degenerate clays, 
liowevtT, all is prose, and unworthy 
oi’ our occiipyinj:? space by it. The 
siitninons is vxiu'uiid ; tliat is, the 
Vonttio hi Ju.s, ns the civilians name 
It, takes place upon it. When the 
(lefi ndant is ai home, this is dime by 
a messenger of the law delivering 
him a copy ; but a ciiriouK device is 
jollouiil when he is abroad, or furih 
ij tJu- Lin^dnm, as it is called, foi 
ii:cn, as the writ contains an express 
v.’.'irrant, the im*ssenger sutninons 
liiin at the miirkcl-cross of Kdiu- 
hiirgli, and pier and shore of Leith. 
This last place i** resorted to as being 
maresl, of com sc, to a man beyond 
sjas ; and people are somelimcs not 
a little amusul to hear these officers 
«>r the law (who, in this rtspcct, are 
always scnipulously minute in the 
])erfoniiaiice of their prescribed du- 
ty) .scraif^hin^ over tile j)icr as if 
they were mad. A stranger could 
not help remarking to old George 
^Villiamson one day, when so em- 
ployed, “ tar, yon tnay save your 
throat, jin be that yoiuUre roaring to 
Is 111 Htusna, and cannot hear you.*' 
‘‘ Ah, but,*’ said George, “ 1 speak 
wi’ the mouib o’ his iMajesty, lad, 
un’ ril gar liiin liear me, at tlic deaf- 
ly t side o’ liis licad, if be were at the 
w arid's end !” 

ibit it may sometimes bajipcn that 
liie plaintiil', or pursuer. Is, only an 
heir, iniist cvmplrtc hii (i/lry 

as it is called, helbre he sues with 
itl’eet. If his family w'as one of 
rank, the mode of doing that was, 
until lately, a curious one. The lua- 
cers arc sei vants of the court; but 
the heir’s sirritw as it is called, 
must 1 )'' remitted lo soimbody — and 
w^io were so fit as they for the pur- 
? Accordingly, those men were 
w Jit to be changed into iTudges, and 
j»l«ed on the Jicnch, for the decision 
olJhc lights of the great i st persons of 
tlJ; laiiii. Lut as. after all, these men 
olnac sense, (for so they are styled 
i lithe law), like many such men in 
places, required assessors, who 
1^ that necessary article, so some of 
tlA tTudges themselves were accustoro- 
eifljto sit beside these, their pro tern-- 
to aid them with their 
counsuT^l ^ suggest the best legal 
views/to them. But wliQttce came 
uha/was so extraordinary ? While 
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England and its Barons disdained a 
servile adojition of the Koinan thiris- 
jwudciKe, we, with several <)thcr 
countries, allows d ouislves to he 
inoro or less goveviu d by it ; and 
though >v»* are not, at this n.oment, 
aware, ih.il Heiueccius or Slaken* 
hergiiu, m any of the ether com- 
mentators or antiquarians tell us, 
that x\w Stilunmlitt found tluirwny 
into the Bmnan t’oiirta, jet, we sus- 
pect, they inr .t have done si», be- 
cause thi V evidently did into onrs, 
and from that source, alone eoiiUl 
it have arisen that servants were sc^ 
down with their masters. 

The days of this venerable Court, 
however, are past, and it is now 
.among the things wdiich have been ; 
hut we shall never forget the btroad, 
sapient, and important lace of old 
John (Jni/tdifi, the inaeer, wlieii 
seateil in the Cliair of Jmlgna nt 
with the great Jimj/irid, the mosl 
eminent Judge of the time, placed by 
him as his subordinate assistant. 

It has been rciiiarkcd of Stenie'B 

Life of 'I’listram Siiandy," that 
much of it idated to him In fore he 
was horn, and suit is with our hi;;- 
tory of a Scotch law’-snit. But we 
have thus fauiy lauiidud it “ into 
this hivatliing woi;.),’' and we will 
now accompany it in ib progiess. 

M'e said w e slmnid lead our reader 
unto our Supreme C ’ourf, and as he 
is probably a dassieal man, hi* may 
recollect the verse of A'irgil, 

VciiUim erat lul I /men, uinle ruunt toti- 
ilcm voi-.-h. 

No wnndtr that this line may oc- 
cur lo him. If he has ever been in 
\\\stminsur Hall, he would find all 
sedate there ; hut, on his cntiy into 
our Outer-house at the time which 
we would Ctdl //i»A ’CVw//;;^ , ivhjcn 
both Ordinaries and Innei-Gourts 
are sitting, he must be apt to think 
liiraself along with the old Laily and 
Aeneas down stairs, rather than in 
thia upper world ; or lie might, us in a 
dream, suppose he was on the London 
i>tock Exchange, with all the squal- 
ling ** bulls" and bears" about him. 
“ What," he would say to his guide, 

is this Judge about, who aits in the 
recess on the side there ?’* ** He is 

ca/liPff bib moliotiit” his friend would 
answer. “ His employment is well 
named," w^ould be tlie reply ; ** for 
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there is truly so much^ both of loud 
noise and moving among them there, 
that, besides being deandy I am po- 
sitively like to be driven over” 

This would be the general feeling 
of our visitant at his entrance ; but 
we must carry him the rounds, and 
lead him, first, to the Bar of the Or- 
dinarp for the week, shall ima- 
gine, even, that he is a party to 
an action there, and may figure it, 
either one which has run the gauntlet 
of some inferior C^ourt already, or it 
may be a new one, and its first ap- 
pearance ou any stage. Well ! after 
a very weary hanging on, the case 
is at length called, and the clients, 
whose hearts beat high, think that 
arc to hear it pleaded. But no: 
as mih prefer buying boots at llob- 
bie’s, to getting them at an ordinary 
shop ; so they have fce*d counsel, who 
are overloaded with briefs, and who, 
like the Attorney in Tom Jones, 
were they cut into a hundred pieces, 
would find work for every bit of 
themselves. Instead, therefore, of 
the pursuer’s lawyer answering to 
the macer’s brazen^ tongue, his clerk, 
a bustling fellow, squeezes through 
the erowd, and tells the Judge that 
his master is just now in the First 
Division at an advising, and caniia 
get awa’.*' The cause is therefore 
coniinved. It is called again, but 
whereas tlie one party's counsel could 
not come before, the other’s Advocate 
eanua come nOw, because he is 
pleading in the SLCond 1 )ivision,*' or 
‘Mu the Exchequer.” Thus the case 
hapgs on, perhaps, for weeks, and 
the disappointed pursuer must leave 
to^vn, as nis business calls him. This 
very oftei] happens where there is 
but one brace of counsel ; hut the 
chance of it is doubled with two brace, 
and that is aptest to lake plsifce in the 
case of very genteel litigants, who, as 
in travelling, prefer the parade of 
four to being carried along with only a 
pair. But the client returns to Edin- 
burgh, and takes his chance of being 
more fortunate. The cause then 
actually co'mes on, and the agents, 
with their clerks, are all bustle. 

“ Kin, Jock," says one, “ for Mr 
down to the' Library," “ and you, 
'I'am," says the other, “ for Mr Z., 
who is walking yonder." At last 
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The charge is jjrcparcd — the Lawyers arc 
met — 

I'he Bar's all arranged— a terrible show : 

And wfcat do these counsel do there? 
They pour forth long rigmarole ha- 
rangues, tumbling along among loose 
averments and unascertained facts, 
till all parties are weary, and even 
the patient .fudge is yawning on his 
chair. But it is now' hix duty to act 
— and wliat docs he do? lie is, in 
general, not so rackle-handed as to 
imitate his forefathers, mentioned l)y 
Mr Hume, and decide on a “ single 
alter caliou * He therefore orders a 
condescend cure, in lenns of the Act o/’ 
Sederunt. ‘‘ A\"hat means that ?" says 
the client; “ ha'e we gained our 
cause?" “ AVhisht I" says the em- 
barrassed agent, “ and I'll tell you 
a' about it when we gebhaine and 
it is with not a little dismay that the 
poor man at length learns that his 
cause is scarcely an inch advanced ; 
that all his fee for the speaking is 
little better than thrown away ; and 
that a short state of the facts, with- 
out any arginVient at all, must now 
be given in, which, as he remarks, 
might have be( n as w'ell done wv7//- 
out sic a waste o' n ind, 'J’he agent 
makes the best awkward apologies 
he ran. He says the .fudge had lis- 
tened to the pl eading, and therefore 
is so far instructed in the case ; and 
that the parties arc made aware of 
each other’s pleas, by hearing one 
another. But all this won’t do. 'J'lu* 
client is a shrewd carl, and his an- 
swer is conclusive : — Ah, man ! 
(says he,) among sae mony sic plead- 
ings, liis Lordsliip canna mind a word 
o' a' yon ; and as for a’ the balder- 
dash of the other party, we keiit ,it 
a' before ; and when they arc grhi- 
ped close by tb.e gills, they niauirae 
up half o’t ; besides, what certal Uy 
ha'e we that they winna gi’e ir. a 
new dose o’t afterwards ? (Jannafhe 
comhatanls come to close quarters at 
once, instead of having sae meikle dis- 
tant firing, and loose skiruiishiiigl” 
The pursuer’s condescendence, Wr 
short state of facts, is then prepar'd, 
which it is the duty of those acyng 
for the defender to answer in'^he 
same brief manner, and ties 

exchange their reciprocar stati'meiits. 


Hist, of Eiiglund. Vol. iii., p. 301, quoted hy us in last XuiuIkt. 




all to distil the facts as pure as |K)s- 
sible ; but tlic defender holdings 
])crhaps, a large sum of money, till 
all shall be done, is “ in nae hurry ;** 
and many a good bark must the pur- 
suer's lawyer weekly utter, before he 
can /?>/re in the answers, and get all 
adjusted. If the parties differ ma- 
terially in point of fact, there is no- 
thing for it but a pronf, the machi- 
nery of which we shall take a future 
opportunity of describing. But die 
case may depend on bills of ex- 
change, correspondence, or feudal 
titles, of which the Lord Ordinary 
may himself judge without proof, 
and then he actually decides for or 
against the pursuer. Say he decides 
far him. Mr Active loses not a 
moment in writing the good news 
to the pursuer, Mr (’arefuL In 
the joy of his heart he tells Mrs 
( 'areful, and the minister, their kind 
neighbour, is also informed; the 
good pastor takes his hat and stick, 
honest man ! ai\d pops over to shake 
hands with his friend, and wish 
him joy ; and the gudeinan and he 
gi‘t a bottle of the ihistrcss’s best 
homebrewed on the occasion. Worthy 
Careful thinking that, as he says, 
he has brought that fellow Quibble 
(llie defender) to his marrow- bones, 
writes to Kdinhurgh, to his agent, 
about ffrlfiiifT thv pilfer, when, to his 
utter astonishment, he learns that his 
ship, instead of being safe in harbour, 
as he supposed, is, in truth, still at 
sea ; that Quibble has given in sotne- 
ihing called a repminiiution, contain- 
ing many facts and arguments, which 
must be answered at full length on 
Ms part ; that he must remit cash 
for tl)e purpose ; and that his case 
ijiust be all stated over again, weie 
sshofl and ncta bodj just as if it had 

I I touched. Well; he must 
e is bid. After due delay, 
rs are prepared, and the 
nitted; but the Judge, (as 
Ordinaries often are,) is 
with business, and it is a 
ere he overtakes this pro- 
what is worse, ** ill news 
ancugh and poor Care- 
ends to the post every day 
cr, at last learns, to his aa- 
t and dismay, that, though 
merly gained, he has now 
sp. lie is ncitjier to hold 
^ , hut Mr Active writes him, 


that he, in his turn, must repre* 
sent ; recommends trying some fresh 
counsel ; and his new lawyer states 
the whole stortf ovrr aftahi from the 
very beirinning. This representation 

is, of course, ordered to he answered; 
but frost and snow may come before 
the answers can bej|;»o/ in. The force 
of inrolling, and rcpeatwl cerliftca- 
tion«5> however, at length prevail: 
the answers make their aj)jH*arance : 
the Ordinary again decides, and, 
much to C/areful’s satisfaction, Mr 
Active writes him, with not a little 
complacency, that he “ has the plea- 
sure of acquainting him, that the 
Lord Ordinary has altered his last 
Interlocutor, and decerned in terms 
of the libel, and in Ins Javour,** 
Careful, by this time, howeUfer, is 
too old a huntsman to halloo bt^forc 
he is fairly out of tlie wood, and 
therefore postpones any further re- 
joicing with the minister ii hoc statu, 
but writes to Active that he tniist 
novr ** jH/sitirrhf fTft the siller.*' At 
length, in little more than three 
weeks, a neat gray-)>aper, Well seal- 
ed package, arrives by the mail-coach. 
He carries it hen the hous(‘ to the 
guidwife:— Oh! our friend, Mr 
Active, (says he,) is really a fine lad. 
He has got amends o' that rascal 
Quibble at last, and here is the,v/7/ir 
bodily now. < )pen the packet, I’ib- 
by, wi' your shears, lass, but tak' 
guid care no to cut the h'lnk-iioteain 
your haste, for ihae five poundefs 
are teuiler gear.” Honest Tibhy, 
with quaking lieart and nimble hand, 
cuts the hnul. hut, as Burns ob- 
serves, 

Pleasures are like fxippics spread— 

You sei/.e the llovv'r, ils hlooin is shed ; 

first one covering is taken ofl', and 
then another, (for they are as nu- 
merous as the grave-digger’s waist- 
coats in Hamlet,) when the worthy 
pair, instead of the .siKcr, find some- 
thing printed ; and ujion looking at 

it, and reading the accompanying let- 
ter from Active, they learn, with great 
vexation, that it is a vHition to the 
Inner» House by Quibnle, plead ina 
all the case anew, stating full ami 
fresh all the old facts^ and adding a 
^reat vmny new ones, which, being 
unstated before, had been kept by 
him as a corps dc rescrre, notwith- 
standing all the precautions of the 
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hearing, and the condescendence and 
answers. On the new averments, 
Mr Active very properly requests his 
employer to favour nira with his 
remarks” adding, “but. Dear Sir, 
you must really send some more of 
the needful — mind that fees and fee- 
funding require more than deaf-nuts, 
and your last remittance is more than 
out. The answers will cost a good 
sappy fee, besides ])rinting, &c. 
Careful, however careful he may be, 
cannot help himself ; and after hav- 
ing twice gained liis cause in the 
Outer-House, he must now struggle 
in the Inner one. Long answers to 
the petition are therel'ore prepared 
for him, over a/tain all the old 

facts, discussing the new ones, and 
clampuring loudly at the ambuscade 
which has been laid for him. On the 
old principle of “ following the mul- 
titude,” the cause had been brought 
before that Division of the Court 
which is well known to he already 
loaded beyond measure with busi- 
ness ; and as men cannot do more 
than they arc able, it is a good 
twelvemonth before the case is advis- 
ed, (Anglice decided.) (’arcful comes 
to town on tlie occasion, puis up at 
tile White-Horse Inn, in the bead 
of the Canoiigatc, where the gnat 
Dr Johnston lodged of old, — calls 
anxiously on Active, — is ]'unctual at 
the hour of cause in the Parliament- 
House, — and at lengtli hears, with 
trembling, his own name and that 
of Quibble spoken, and those of their 
counsel, roared with the inacer's 
Stentorian voice, from the door oi the 
Division. At last, after a bickering 
wrangle between the ("ounscl, the 
advising begins. He counts, with 
beating heart, their Lordships who 
arc for or against him, us they de- 
liver their opinions; but as some 
of "them do not speak, what to 
make of them he knows not. liut, 
upon the iirtsiding Judge taking the 
votes, he is delighted to hear him 
say “carries auueke,” which means 
that he (Careful) has gained his 
cause by the confirmation of the Or- 
dinary's interlocutor ; and “ die 
D — I’s in't, (thinks he,) but I have 
heat Quibble at last, and now for 
my siller.” But not so fast, good Mr 
('arcful ; you have yet much to do ! 
A reclaiming petition for the defen- 
der is followed by answers for Care- 


ful, iuiling again. ovcT the same 
ground; and, on advising these, Jong 
afterwards, he is dismayed to hear 
the Court say “ ALTEii,”for it means 
a decision, whereby he has lust his 
cause, importing an alteration of their 
Lordships' own judgment, which was 
for him. 

The fat is now all in the fire. But 
the case was decided by a casting 
vote only, and courage must not give 
way. The verse of the old (’ourt-of- 
Session-garland is recollected : 

Set a stout heart to a stay brae., 

And tak* for your counsel David llae.” 

But worthy Mr David, whom we 
well remember, is long since gone to 
the Court of ^Kacus and Rhodaman- 
thus. However, lltiTt; arc “ as guid 
fish i' the sea as ever, ram* out o't,” 
and as clever fellows, iiow-a-days, as 
Mr David was, though he was truly 
an able one. One of theni^there- 
fore, is well primed : like old Henry 
Home, he takes a new view of the 
case; and the next interlocutor is 
also “ AM'EH.” But that is a good 
alter, and ine^ns a return to tlie fa- 
vourable decision, so that (Careful 
then/;r//?rv his cause. But as we for- 
merly called the attention of Dr Bar- 
clay and Mr Jamieson to the natural 
history of an Inferior Court action, 
we must now solicit that of Professors 
Wallace and Leslie to the mecha- 
nical nature of a Court of Session 
one. 

Before a cause is final in the Inner- 
House, their Lordships must actu- 
ally determine tudcc the same way ; 
but that may not soon happen in a 
case of nicety, when it is hanging on 
casting votes : wliere one Judge may 
occasionally be ill, and anotlief kept 
at home by family distress, and so 
forth, and where new facts and n^nv 
arguments, urged by new and m 
ingenious counsel, are constantly d V 
turbing the delicately -poised balan'^^*, 
the pendulum vihrates, though ve/v 
slowly, as we have just seen ; a^l 
something actually like the pcrpetd^il 
motion may take place, by the evet- 
lastiug simply altering the forin/r 
sentence. This, as we have saiU, 
may happen ; but experience teac^^s 
us, that all sublunary things hav ivan 
end, and even a Scotch lar-ltutt. On 
a new reclaiming petition, therefore, 
for QuibbW, with answers for feare- 
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ful, their LordRhips APfiERE. Bis 
rr petit a phicchii ; aiul the field is 
now Careful* s own ! 

Wc shall, before we arc done with 
the subject, say a few wonls on c.t- 
fnicts. Suffice it to add here, that, 
jiftcr much dunning at the extractor, 
Mr Active obtains a short one with 
a decerniturc in this teasing case ; 
and with the view of now fretting 
the sil/rr, Quibble is “ put to tliS 
horn, fenced, arrested, and poinded, 
luul the haill rcinanent order pre- 
scribed by law” is used against him, 
till except caption. Like other well- 
('(lucated men, iiow-a-days, Mr Ac- 
tive is a chemist, and knows that a 
])rison would render Quibble bank- 
rupt, under the act and there- 

by neutraihe all his client's diligence. 
//(* therefore abstains from incarcer- 
ating the debtor. It is diamond cut 
diamond, however : Mr Sliarp, who 
acts foiwothers of Qui))hle's creditors, 
has him nabbed, a]id sent to the 
( alton, or (’anongatf Jail. This 
being done in du(* time, ilestroys all 
]»refcrcn(v on poor ( 'areful's diligence. 
(Quibble is thus fairly “ gane to the 
boiit.” He had been a litigious 
wretch, and what the old lawyers 
tailed “ a gude in ilk-cow,” and 
tliough he was once wealthy, he had 
;as he boasted) tried so man tf pret-* 
tp points of law,** that he is now to- 
tally dished. His affairs can ])roducc 
but a very sm 4 l] dividend, and even 
that can be obtained only after end- 
less processes of furthcoming, luul- 
tiple-poi tiding, and ranking and sale. 

Alps on .\lps, and hilU on hilU-* arise.” 

W’^ell is the unfortunate Careful 
now aware how long it may be ere 
am/ sifter can be got from such pro- 
ceedings. ** Hurnt bairns dread the 
fire and he knows, that though his 
soi^ or grandson, may perhaps get 
sor thing after a lapse of years, he 
hii ;elf will probably be long gone 
do ^11 to the narrow-house before all 
is jroundup. As Quibble was, atone 
tiime, as gude as the bank,” had 
Ctreful got the law of him at once, 
as he ought to have done, he would 
liable received his cash, — his daugh- 
. terWould have been creditably raar- 
ried^hjs^n set up in business, — 
and limiiaCTf still a prosperous tra- 
^ dor ; Mt the infernal delays of 
* the itotch Courts have destroyed 


them all. His daughter's lover 
cannot afford to marry her tocher- 
less ; his son cannot Mgin without 
capiul ; and he himself, poor fel> 
low, is obliged to stop juit/ment ; 
while honest Tibby and her younger 
children are in actual want — all be- 
cause his means had been caught 
in the iron -trap of a law-plea, out 
of which four or five years' hard 
litigation could not extricate them. 
And novr, when it is over, there is 
nothing to get ! From bis being ab- 
surdly obliged to try the same (pies- 
tion niGUT or nine times over, 
“ cash, and claes, and credit, arc 
out;” and he is now a miserable 
bankrupt, with a destitute family ! 

Let those of other countries re- 
mark what they please upon us ; 
we grieve to say that this is but too 
accurate a picture of even a success- 
ful litigation, of the simplest kind, 
without either proof or Jury (?ourt. 
It is too true an account, also, of 
what is not unfrequcntly the conse- 
quence of the abominable waste of 
time in it, with the eternal reuirwin/if^ 
of sentences. And all this is so, al- 
though our laws arc in general ex- 
cellent, as shown in our last Num- 
ber ; and though our Judges in both 
Divisions are men of mueh talent, 
virtue, and industry, and the practi- 
tioners of different kinds before tlicin 
as respectable as any similar sets of 
men in Europe. 

In the course of our paper, we 
have joked a little; for Quis ri- 
sum teneat r” Hut this is a sub- 
ject, in truth, well calculateil to pro- 
duce the gravest reflections. Wv 
shall therefore try to be a little 
more serious in our next article on 
it, (for we must have another) ; iirul 
having probed the wound, we may 
then endeavour to suggest its cure. 
We are aware we may he eonsidercu, 
by the Honourable Commissioners, 
as intruding within their province ; 
but, as the Spectator (we think) says, 
that, on occasion of any public build- 
ings being meditated, all persons are 
entitled to offer plans, so, on this 
great intended new improvement of 
Judicatories, their Honours may lis- 
ten to hints, even from us, who are 
quite respectful, both towards them 
and the Court. We are, indeed, 
particularly anxious to testify our 
deep veneration for our Judges. Well 
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do we know^ that no fault lies with 
their Lorddiipa ; and happy would 
they be^ were all causes of delay re- 
moved. Neither do we blarae either 
counsel or agents^ who are good fel- 
lows, and able and alert men ; though 
Careful was often not a little impa- 
tient with Active, for want of his 
jwV/tT. But positively all parties 
must have a right jn'occdurey or mode 
of process. No miller can supply 
his thirl with proper grinding, with- 
out a sufticient mill ; and though we 
once knew a Leith skipper, who, it 
was said, could gar his smacky do 
ony thing but speak,*' we admit that 
she was universally allowed to be an 
excellevi sew~boa1. 

Our present form of process was 
introduced by James V. no less than 
^86 years ago, after the model of that 
of the Parliament of Paris, — the court 
of a nation where trade was then 
almost unknown^ It is really altoge- 
ther unht for the business of a com- 
mercial country, and is no more a- 
dapted to that of ours, now-a-days, 
than the ill-built, worse hung, and 
lumbering vehicle *, which that Mo- 
narch's mother, Margaret, brought 
from England, would be to serve as a 
mail-coach, and reach Glasgow in 
hvehouis. However well the pre- 


sent dilatory procedure might have 
suited for tne decision of such ques- 
tions as chiefly interested our an- 
cestors, about mosses and muirs, or 
the still more important ones, about 
feudal casualties, and the rights of 
superiors, it is, in truth, quite un- 
fit for a manufacturing and trad- 
ing community. Whether some tra- 
shy matter of humour, between two 
lairds, about a moss-leave, or fcal 
and divot, is settled to-morrow, or 
(which is much more likely) that 
day six years, is really of little con- 
sequence to either of them ; but a 
merchant's existence may depend on 
a speedy decision of his cause, and 
that, alas ! we cannot afford him at 
present, though we trust that we 
soon may be able to do so. 

But our limits are now out ; 
promising to return speedily to the 
subject, wc therefore take leave of it 
for the present; and we think w^e 
cannot do so in any language graver, 
and more expressive of our general 
feeling, tlian that of Shakespeare : — 

For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of lime, i 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's 
contumely. 

The pangs of despised love— lau'\ 
dclut/ ! 




f From SaUnus' Commentaries on the 
In Trajan’s time, os ancient legends write, 
In the Suburra dwelt un honest wight — 
One Caius Bufo— -but, the truth to tell. 
Poor Caius was a sad, sad infidel ; 

His taste was burning Christians, with a 
little 

Penchant for martyrs simmering in a 
kettle ; 

At the Coinitia he was given to bawl. 

And pummel his opponents, and withal 
He was a sort of Roman radical, 

Who used to hoot the praetors, and once 
threw 

A thumping brick-hat at the Consul, who 
Clapp’d him in the ergastulum, which we 
Call charley-shop, or round-house, An- 
gllce- 

Now, Caius had a moiety, a fat 
Good-sort-of-good-for-nuthing dame, who 
sat 


Tenth Booh' of the Metamorphoses.) 

At home, and whipp’d the cliildren, uiul 
allhoiigh 

She’d no objection to a cuj), or so, 

Of sctinc, and on fcast-da^s went as 
guy os 

A maypole, was a worthy wife to Caius. 

This Mistress Lollia (ladies somctiiiii^ 
will 

Be quite absurd) one day was taken Ml. 
And found herself, to use the modi.sh 
words, ^ 

As ladies wish to be who love rtheii 
lords. t 

Her time drew near, and God alone 
why, r 

One sunny morning she thought fitil~(o 
die. , 

Poor Caius Bufo, at this hon id blunder 
Of Fate, (who’s in her dotage,) vtras ^uite 
thunder- 


J 


* This was the first wheeled carriage which was ever seen in Scotlandyc.'^ct wa'> 
brought by the Lady Margaret, (Henry VH’s daughter) when she ca|i7& Scotland 
to In; married to our James IV.— It remained at Ruthven Castle. See C\iialiners’t> 
Life *>f Queen Mary. V " 
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Struck and abusive, fur he stamp'd and 
swore 

At nurse, and kick'd the midwife to the 
door. 

But sought dear LoUia's cupboard, where 
she kept 

Her setinc ; and he wept, and drank, and 
wept 

Most maudlin and most dismal ; in a 
short 

Time, all the children came and join'd 
the sport— 

0 Lollia ! Mater Lollia ! blubbering all 

1 ,ikc the hired howiers at a funeral : 

And, as belitted mem, they took poor dead 
J.ollia, and stretch'd her decently in bed ; 
And in good time they had her burnt and 

buried, 

How, I wont tell you— I'm a little hurried 
At present; *tis in better w'ords than 
mine, 

In John Rosinus, chapter thirty-nine. 

They had her snugly laid, and on the 
top 

Of her they set a something like a shop ; 
Outside of this was put an ugly slab 
Of marble, with her virtues on’t, (no dab 
Was Master Caius at an epitaph) : 

And w'heti they had a nice joint, they'd 
send half 

A slice, and cakes, confi^’tions, and what 
not. 

To feed the dear defunct, and ne'er forgot 
Her favourite setine, which was put to 
please 

Her dainty tooth, kind creature ; and all 
these, 

Rutter and onions, cheese and caviare. 
Soups that would make the Common- 
Council stare, 

He set before her tomb— whether the dame 
Or the mice eat these up, is much the 
same— 

Perfumes, too, which would make all 
Bond-Street writhe, 

Drive Price and Gosncll mad, and poison 
Smyth— 

Most ancient, horrid stinks, which smok’d 
and burn'd. 

And stunk and steam'd, where Lollia lay 

t inum'd. 

^oor Caius used to come, sometimes, and 
lie 

Before the tomb, to whimper and to cry 
All sorts of inetty things, and ask her 
why 

She left him and the babes, poor snivel- 
ling sinners ! 

And why she would not gobble up his 
dinners, 

\^nd drink his setine, and, moreover, some 
ac^^tions of how she relish'd kingdom 
1 odk'aic. j 

W|l(etH^ she answer'd, legends do not say. 
Or whether she cat better/ but one day, 
VOL. xiiz. 


While at this pious task, lie heard a kind 
Of hem liebind him, and he turn'd hi lind 
Whence it could come, but judge of his 
surprise, 

When Lollia—laollia stood before his eyes. 
Fair, fat, and blowzy. Heirs indul- 
gent crew,” 

She said, “ have sent me, dearest, liack 
to you.” 

('uius look'd (piccr enough, and squinteii 
at her. 

But thought he’d put hj» iicsl faiv on the 
matter— 

So gave his arm, and led her homeward, 
w'hile 

She told him of th* infeniuls, and would 
smile, 

And simper, and look pretlj . On tlie w'ay 
She warn'd him, that if he, liy ehance, 
should say 

One naughty w'ord, that slie must go 
away 

Back to old Orcus. To curtail our Mtory — 
After her safe return from I’urgatory, 

She took her easy-chair, and eusluouM 
seat. 

And scourged the children us before ; sin* 
cut 

And gormandiz'd Apicius Cuelius through ; 
Bounced in the Btrccts in robes of 'Vyrian 
hue, 

Dangling with gewgaws ; drunk hh if she 
meant 

To drain the Lucrinc lake incontinent ; 
Reeking wdth rich perfumes, her lt>c*ks 
were frizzled— 

Not Job himself could stand it, nor meek 
Griseld; 

Good Caius Bufo could not long, for he 
Found his poor purse in u sad utrophyM 
But, harder still, this new kiuridice 
Produced two children every yctu', and 
three 

Sometimes ; most fdtliy changelings, for 
they all 

Like twenty thousand devils* imps woulti 
squall ; 

Some had long cork-screw mils, they 
said, and some 

Homs, so they made a Pandivmoniuni 
Of Caius’ house. Poor Cuius, hunted 
out. 

Beat and bedcvil'd, cuff'd, and driven 
about 

To booths and taverns, pinch'd, and 
flay'd, and bound. 

Wish'd his good Lollia snugly under 
ground 

A second time. Once, os a lucky hit. 

He thought he'd try and swear a little 
bit ; 

And swear he did; but as for writing it 
We beg to be excus'd. A shocking smell 
Got up, a brimstone steam came hot 
ftom hell, 

3 F 
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And thouf^and horrid chains were heard 
to rattle, 

Like many chariots galloping to battle. 

Lollia, by turns, grew red, and black, and 
wan, 

Like mackerel dying in Trimalchio's 
pan; 

Thick clouds descend, the streaming light* 
nings (lour. 

And shrieks arc heaid, and doubling 
thunders roar, 

And the fat blowzy fiend seen no more. 

While her foul brood, by Pluto’s wist* de- 
cree, 

Return to b'rcbus as well as she. 


COct. 

‘Twas a she-devil, much more common 
then 

Than nou'— a goblin spirit, call’d by men 

Vrocolacas, or Gowl, that used to creep 

Into gWKl people’s graves, and play liO.|Kp|i 

With them, and scar them into fits, and 
wear 

Their iKidies 'gainst their wills, and soiiu . 
times arc 

Fce’d by the doctors, and arc ajit i(» 

And dehe in churcli-yards, in a hiiiiiHn 
shape — 

I’ve heard in London it is quite a tr;ule. 1 

Now close my talc »)f Rulo and his l.adv. 

\V 
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nil M r.TAMOttPHOSI.S Ol' l iCTlOX. 
“ Alter el idem." 


Pa RAM.Ki.i sm is one of those sedu- 
cing amusements which it is difficult 
for one of extensive or desultory read- 
ing and tolerable memory to resist. 
'Po catch a glimpse of a suspicious 
idea, to follow it up through all the 
doublings and windings of foreign 
languages, and to strip it of all those 
disguises with which jilagiarisui is 
familiar, has all the excitement of the 
chase, with just enough of wliat the 
French call vtalicv about it, to give 
it additional zc'st. For the truth is, 
that, in matters literary, every ctitic 
is a leveller at heart, and is seldom 
sorry to find, in this last infirmity 
of noble minds/' a proof that even 
the greatest arc not immaculate. 

It must be owned that the annals 
of literature afford an ample field for 
the exercise of the amusement. No- 
thing appears, at first sight, to pre- 
sent such inexhaustible variety as 
the history of fiction, and yet, into 
how* narrow limits does this apparent 
immensity shrink, on examination ! 
How often can we trace the progress 
of some popular tale through differ- 
ent ages, countries, and languages, 
till it appear with some slender va- 
riation in our own, — borrowed by 
every author without acknowledg- 
ment, and disguised under some pet- 
ty change of “ local habitation and 
a name!'* How often are we led, 
from an imperfect acquaintance with 
the history of fiction, to consider, as 


models of invention, works which 
are little better than centos ! \\ haf 
appears, at first, more original thun 
the imagination of Ariosto — moic 
striking tliuii the wonders of the C)i- 
lando, where every successive canto, 
like the hundred doors opened by tin* 
Calendar, presents some new' enchant- 
ment more dazzling than its prede- 
cessor? But then comes the uiducky 
question, how much of this is borrow- 
ed from Pulci and Boiardo ? When 
we turn to them, wc find ourselves 
ill the same world of imagination 
which we had at first attributed to 
the creative mind of Ariosto. Even 
this, however, is only shifting tin 
matter a step ; alinost every one of 
the fictions of the Morgan te and the 
Orlando Innainorato can be traced 
to their prototypes, in the prose ro- 
mances of cliivdry, and these, again, > 
to their classical or Arabian originals. 
Boccaccio is another of these authors 
of whom we are accustomed to talld 
as a wonderful inventor. His De- 
cameron is the only collection of Ita- 
lian novels which is really known in 
England ; and to those who never' 
travel beyond this record, it must un- 
doubtedly appear a work of the most 
brilliant imagination. But alas £pr 
the Etruscan ! The manuscripts of 
St. Palaye, and the octavos of Byf.f 
bazan andLe Grand, have toldx^cKgige 
tales as to the sources of this mass 
of novels. After deducting the pla- 
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giarisms from the Trouveurs^aud the 
rifaccijurnti from the Cento Novelle 
Aiiticiie and the Gesta Komanorum^ 
liow many of these hundred tales re- 
main the property of the novelist ? 
Why, thirty perhaps, and these chief- 
ly poor witticisms, or improbable 
stories of practical jokes played off 
hy Bruno and Buffalmocco, the 
knowing ones of the day, on poor 
( lalandrino, and the other butts of 
Florence. Were all those manu- 
scripts brought to light which the vo- 
luininouB zeal of St. Palaye collect- 
ed, even this small remnant might 
probably he diminished. But arc we 
to assign to the Trouveurs the palm 
of that originality which wc strip 
from the hrow of the Italian? Has 
the '' Langue d’ Oil” any better 
( laim to their invention than 

“ It 1)L*1 pacse ov’il si suona ?** 

Not a whit; fora little farther in- 
•^pcction enables us to detect t|icir 
sources in “ Sjrntypas, or tl»e Seven 
W'ise Masters,*^* Petrus Al])honsus" 

( ollcction of Arabian 'falcs, and the 
eastern work entitled thcDahar Dan- 
iish, or (iarden of Knowledge. “ Ain- 
si va le monde.” The whole history 
of literature infallibly leads to the 
conclusion, that the inventive faculty 
is nuich more rare than is believed, 
livery where we perceive the same 
ideas and incidents, recurring under 
some slight variation of time, place, 
language, expression, or arrangement. 
The course of a popular fiction seems 
to resemble that of the Niger ; un- 
known in its commencement, — flow- 
ing on through successive countries, 
iiiul varying languages, — sometimes 
lost to view, then re-appearing again 
under new names, and running in a 
cliflSrent direction — swelled, perhaps, 
by the addition of tributary streams, 
or Ic^.scned again by tlicir loss, but 
still /ctaining, amidst all its changes, 
its character and its identity, and still 
capable of being traced to its source 
by tiie laborious and active inquirer. 

With these ideas, we have some- 
times amused ourselves in tracing 
the genealogy of some of our popu- 
lar stories^ and the result of these 
. inquiries, in one or two cases, while 
it inaV'e new to several of our read- 
ers, will afiprd ^pretty good idea of 
the progiess of fmitation in th^whole. 
• MT’ dare say most of our nassical 


readers are aware that the alebrated 
Golden Ass of Apuleius is borrowed 
almost literally from the earlier work 
of Lucius Patrensis. But if Apu- 
leius took some liberties with his 
predecessor. Providence has certain- 
ly commanded the poisoned chalice 
to his own lips, for he has himself 
been unmercifully pillaged. The 
Tale of a Tub,” which he intro- 
duces in the 9th hook of the Ass, 
forms theaecond tale of the 7lh day 
of the Decameron, and must he fa- 
miliar to French readers in the “ (’u- 
vier” of La Fontaine, 'riic story of 
the baker, in the same hook, is the 
tenth of the .5th day of the Decame- 
ron. Tlie whole scenes in the cave 
of the robbers, the description of 
their abode, the old woman of the 
cave, and the escape of the lady, have 
been introduced, sans crrcffinnir, hy 
La Sage, into Gil Bias (of wliich 
more hereafter.) But the w'elLkiiown 
tale of Cupid and Psyche, which is 
the finest episode in the Golden Ass, 
has been imitated in almost every 
language. This beautiful story forms 
the fourth and finest book of Marino's 
fantastic poem of I/Adone ; — it oc- 
curs in the French Koinancc of Par- 
tlicnopex de Hlois, lately versifiid by 
Stewart Rose, who icmurks its ri*- 
semblanec to the story of the 'I'hrec 
Calendars in the Arabian Nights. 
It is the subject of the drama of 
Psyche, commonly published as the 
work of Molicre, but, in reality, the 
joint effort of many hands. It has 
also been very ingeniously christian- 
ized by Calderon, in two of his autos 
which wc have read ; and Heaven 
knows how often it may o<'cur in the 
remninder of that voluminous col- 
lection. 

The satirical tab', entitled the 
Matron of Kphesus, commonly sup-* 
posed to he the work of Petronius, 
is, perhaps, a still more striking in- 
stance. A matron of Ephesus, cele- 
brated for her conjugal aflcction, on 
the death of her husband, descends 
with him into the tomb, determined 
never to leave the body. A soldier, 
appointed to watch the bodies of 
some robbers who had been crucified 
in the neighbourhood, is attracted by 
the light in the tomb, and descendis 
tp comfort the mourner. At first, of 
course, she is inconsolable, and ob- 
stinately refuses to listen ; but, with 
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feminine inconstancy^ she is soon 
persuaded to milder measures. She 
eats, and drinks, and at last 

Elle ecoute un amant— >ellc en fait un 
man, 

I^c tout au nez du mort, qu'clle avoit tant 
cheri. 

Well might La Fontaine, who ver- 
sifies this story, say of it, 

S*il eat un Conte use, commun et re- 
battu, 

C’est celui qu’en vers j’ accommode a ma 

Pctronius, who is generally believed 
to be the author, and in whose Sa- 
tyricon the story is very gracefully 
related, borrowed it from the 
Greeks — the Greeks from the Ara- 
bians — and the Arabians from the 
Ohinese, among whom, as appears 
from Du Halde, the tale was well 
known long before the time of Pe- 
tronius. In modern times, the imi- 
tations of it are innumerable. It 
forms the fifty-sixth Novel of the 
Cento Novelle Antiche, the predeces- 
sor of the Decameron — the second of 
AnnibalCampeggi— and it is versified 
by Eustachio Manfredi. In French, 
it has been very finely paraphrased 
by La Fontaine, and very indiffer- 
ently by St. Evremond, and it forms 
the subject of the cliaptcr entitled 

Le Nez,” in that patch- work of 
Voltaire’s, Zadig*. It constitutes 
the leading incident of a wretched 
play, entitled “ AVomens' Tears," 
printed in Dodslcy’s collection. It 
occurs in a work of John of Salis- 
bury, De Nugis Curialibus,” book 
8th, and, where perhaps one would 
have least expected it, in Jeremy 
Taylor's Holy Living. It has also 
c:vidently suggested the story of 
Choang and llansi, in Goldsmith’s 
•Essays. 

Prior's Tale of Hans Carvel is 
another of these hereditary stories. 
We were aware that Prior had bor- 
rowed it from Rabelais, and he from 
the " Visio Francisci Philelphi," in 
Poggio. But it was only on turning 
over Dr Israeli's Curiosities that we 
became acquainted with the whole 


history of its migrations. It appears 
for the first time in Poggio, tnough 
it is probable that, like many others 
in the Facetiie, and in our own Joe 
Miller, it boasts a much more ancient 
source. Rabelais, who retails it, al- 
ters the name of Philelphus to the 
modern title which Prior had adopted . 
The talc is the eleventh of Les Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, the eleventh 
of a collection published at Lyons 
in 1655, and the eighty-ninth of the 
2nd part of Malespinis. It is intro- 
duced by Ariosto, very happily, in 
the conclusion of his 5th Satire. It 
is prettily versified by La Fontaine, 
and by an anonymous Latin Anacre- 
outist. And, lastly, it appears in the 
graceful hafiimtftr of Prior. When 
was ever so slight and licentious a 
fiction dignified by the labours of 
such genius ! 

No Fhiglish reader of taste can be 
ignorant of the “ Hermit" of Par- 
nell. But Parnell, though a pleas- 
ing poet, was a man of very mode- 
rate imagination, and was really 
quite incapable of inventing the in- 
cidents of the popular tale which 
passes under his name. His merit is 
confined to a judicious arrangement 
of other people's materials, and to his 
having clothed them in the garb of 
smooth versification. AVe need hard- 
ly particularize the incidents — the 
meeting of the hermit and the youth 
— their arrival at the nobleman’s 
house — their hospitable entertain- 
ment — the abstraction of the cu]i — 
their unwilling reception in the mi- 
ser's hovel, to whom the youth deli- 
vers the cup — the strangulation ol* 
their next host’s child — the drowning 
of the servant, and the nictainor- 
phosis of the angel. I’he germ of 
this religious lecture is to be found 
in the Koran ; but the immediate 
source of I^arnell's story seen s to 
have been the Gesta lloraanorum, 
the great storehouse of the old Italian 
novelists, with the 80th chapter of 
which this story exactly corresponds. 
It occurs again in Le Grand's collec- 
tion of the Contes Drvots, in the sup- 
plement to the Fabliaux, with thi.s 


• Nearly one-half of the chapters in Zadig are palpable plagiarisms. The stf»ry Ot' * 
the horse and dog-...the Angel— the combats — and the broken tablets,^..' ih; faini-. 
liar to general readers. Voltaire once wrote an essay to prove thi - greater part 
of our fictions were derived from the East. How cosily he might have ilhiMrnled hi^ 
position, by a reference to his own works ! 
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difTcrence, that the strangulation of 
tlie infant is omitted ; and in place 
of it, the angel burns a monastery, in 
which the pair had been rather too 
luxuriously entertained, as a gentle 
reproof to the friars for their indul- 
gence. In this edition of the story, 
one injudicious incident occurs, for 
the miser is not the person who gives 
admittance to the travellers, but a 
servant, and yet the master is re- 
warded the transference of the 
goblet. The story appears also in 
Howel’s Letters, where it is admit- 
ted to be taken from Sir Philip Her- 
bert’s conceptions ; and in this, the 
burning is omitted, and the angel 
saves a merchant’s purse, by direct- 
ing him the wrong way. It is then 
copied into the Dialogues of Henry 
More, the Platonist ; and it forms 
the chapter in Zadig, “ De V Her- 
inite qu’un aiige conduisit.” V’ol- 
taire’s, however, is from the Contes 
Devots, for he, characteristically e- 
nough, omits the strangling, and 
burns the monastery ; and, on the 
whole, this seems to be the best edi- 
tion of the story, for ft is difficult for 
any moral lecture to reconcile us to 
the propriety of strangling an inno- 
cent infant, in order to cure the fa- 
ther of an overweening affection. 

How many of the commentators 
on Shakespeare, with all their anti- 
quarian research, are aware of the an- 
tiquity of the plot of Much Ado 
About Nothing? Wc had piqued 
ourselves a good deal in tracing the 
])lan by which Don John deceives 
( flaudio into the belief of Hero’s in- 
fidelity, by inducing a servant to per- 
sonate her at the window, through 
•Bandello, up to Ariosto, in the 5th 
("aiUo of whose Orlando, Polinesso, 
*by a similar device, impeaches the 
character of Gineura, tne daughter 
.of the King of Scotland : and wc cer- 
tainly starm a little, when we found 
that the research of Mr Dunlop had 
tracetl the incident as far back as the 
celebrated Romance of Tirante the 
white, in which the Vedova Riposa- 
da, by an imposture of the same icind, 
makes Tiran jealous of Carmesina. 
Froin Ariosto, the story has been 
copied by Bandello, who transfers 
tL ' scene from St. Andrew’s to Mes- 
sina, with the alteration, that, instead 
of a woiuaii personating the lady on 
the balcony, a servant merely enters 


the room by a roiie-ladder. Shake- 
speare has taken the story from Bel- 
leforest’s Grand Repertory of Tragi- 
cal Narrations, pubushed in England 
in the 16th centurv ; but he must 
have either seen or heard of the Or- 
lando, for the waiting-maid of Hero 
personates her mistress in the same 
manner as Dalinda in Ariosto. The 
tale occurs, with some variation, in 
the introduction to Cynthio's Novels, 
(from whom Shakespeare has taken 
the plot of Othello,) and in the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, where it is related 
by a Squire to Sir Guyon. 

The plot of another tragedy, (tlie 
horrors of which, one would suppose, 
were likely to meet with few imita- 
tors,) namely, the Mysterious Mother 
of Walpole, is of tno highest aiiti- 
ouity, and seems to have been evi- 
aently a favourite subject with the 
Italian Novelists, though even the 
unnatural combat of Massinger is 
eclipsed by its audacious and accu- 
mulated atrocities. AFalpole himself 
says he knew nothing of the story’s 
having been given by preceding wri- 
ters, and that it was related to him 
of a lady, who had made the horrible 
disclosure to Tillotson, and bad re- 
ceived from him the fatal sentence 
** almost to despair.” This seems an 
evident fabrication, whether of Wal- 
pole or not wc shall not say ; hut wc 
confess wc cannot help thinking that 
he borrowed directly from the Novel 
of Handellu, (Part Jl. 35,) or the 
thirtieth of the Queen of Navarre, 
both of which, without any connec- 
tion, seem to have been founded on 
some vague tradition of the time. It 
is also the twenty- third novel of Ma- 
Buccio. In Luther’s Golloquia Men- 
saha, under the head of Auricular 
Confession, the same story is given, 
and the scene laid at Erfurt, in Ger- 
many. It is related in the eleventh 
chapter of Byshop’s Blossoms, and in 
L’lnceste Innocent, a novel by Dcs- 
fontaines. Julio de Medrano, an 
old Spanish writer of the 1 6th cen- 
tury, says, that he had heard a si- 
milar story when he was in the Bour- 
bonnais, where the inhabitants show- 
ed him the house in which the par- 
ties had lived, and repeated to niin 
this epitaph, which was inscribed on 
their tomb: — 

Cy gist, la (illc— cy git Ic pcrc 
Cy gist la socur— cy git Ic frerr 
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Cy gist la fcmme-^t le niari 
£t si n*y a que deux corps icL 


For this curious information we are 
also indebted to Mr Dunlop. 

We mentioned en jioasant Le 
Sage’s plagiarism from Apuleius. He 
was^ on the whole^ a remorseless f>il- 
I^er. The most of the leading in- 
cidents in Gil Bias arc borrowed^ 
(not from Gusman d’Alfarache, as 
Warton says^) but from an old Spa- 
nish novel in the Picaresco style, 
called Marcos dc Obregon. The pro- 
lo^e, with the adventure of the two 
scholars, — the history of the barber 
Diego, — the device of the Muleteer to 
disperse the company at Cacabelos, — 
the story of Don Raphael, — the im- 
posture of Camilla, — the character of 
Sangrado— the incident in thcrobbers* 
cave, — the story of Scipio, — even the 
names of many of Le Sage s charac- 
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ters are all to be found in this obso- 
lete publication of Espincl. The 
marriage of Vengeance, (Taiicrcd 
and Sigismunda,) and most of the 
other novels, are transcripts from Spa- 
ni^ plays. The Force of Friendship 
is from the fifty-ninth novel of part 
3d of Bandello; and many of the 
best scenes in the Diable Boiteux 
are from the Diable Cojuelo of Gue- 
vara. In short, Le Sage’s whole 
merit consists in a happy arrange- 
ment of incidents Invented by others, 
and in the easy and polished satire 
which he has infused into the whole. 
But we must conclude. AVere we 
asked to point out the noblest work 
of modern invention — the moat ori- 
ginal, both in its general design, and 
in the minutest details of its execu- 
tion, we should undoubtedly name 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes. 


He, looking round on every side, beheld 
A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shfides. Miltoiu 


Tin: sun had left Britannia wrapt in night. 

On Western worlds to shed liis morning liglit ; 

His fervid beams shone bright on Darien's shore. 

To Scotsmen fatal in the days oi' yore. 

On royal William's name which stamps a blot, 

By Caledonia’s children unforgot ; 

Not distant far from this ill-fated land. 

Where Nature owns no cultivator ’s hand. 

Where blackening forests cast a lasting shade. 

No flowery vale, green field, nor opening glade. 

Nor hills with Hocks, nor herds in verdant glen. 

Nor curling smoke, to mark the haunts of men ; 

But tangling thickets hide the wily snake, 

Foul birds of prey scream nightly in the brake ; 

From secret lairs comes many a frightful cry. 

And burning suns shine in a cloudless sky. 

'Twas on that hapless spot, by fraud betray’d, 

A group of wretched emigrants were laid, 

Decoy’d from Scotia’s glens and peopled shore. 

And doom’d, too late, tlieir rashness to deplore : 

The sun was vertical, his downward ray 

Shed on their heads intolerable day 

Their limbs were stiff with night-dew’s fatal damp. 

And painful toil to form their little camp : 

There fathers, mothers, youths, and children young. 

Grief swell’d each heavy heart, thirst parch’d each tongue';' 
Each cheek was pale with want and wasting care. 

And every look was dismal, dark despair. 

\yith aching brows, stretch’d on the long rank grassif^^^ - 
The languor of their lingering hours to mss, 
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IVo hapless youths the dreary silence broke, 
or friends, and home, and former days, they spoke ; 
Doth seem'd their reckless folly to bemoan 

bitter tears — one James, the other John : 

A wedded pair, too, mourn’d their sad mishap, 

A meagre child lay on the mother’s lap. 

About her heaving breast the infant dung, 

Her drooping head in sad dejection hung; 

Yet she would raise her dim, desponding eye, 

And gaze upon two little lispers by ; 

In mournful music, hush her babe to slee|)— 

Kiss its pale cheek — then turn her head and weep 
.James first to mourn their hapless fate began, 

The others listening— thus the converse ran : 

Jamis. 

*Ms this the genial clime, the promis’d land, 

The scene di'^play'd by false enchanter's wand 
I'or Tver flown the dreams in slumbers shed. 

When bright illusions hover'd o'er my head ; 

IVlirn scudding light before the wanton breeze. 

Or struggling hard to stem tempestuous seas ; 

Was it for this that we invok’d the gale. 

On deserts drear our fortunes to bewail ? 
tVas it for this I left Edina’s shore — 

That hap]>y land my feet shall tread no more— 

Left friends, who long had o’er my follies mourn’d, 
'I’licir griefs despis’d — their wisest counsels scoruVl '* 
The gay conioanion of a thoughtless train. 

All, like myself, young, idle, pert, and vain ; 

I deem’d that Pleasure's sweets would never cloy 
Her varied scenes of loose, licentious joy ; 

Headstrong and proud — impatient of control, 

The gambler’s tanle and the toiler's bowl 
For me had still resistless, winning charms, 

And venal beauty lured me to her arms : 

1 knew her purpose was but to beguile. 

Yet sought tier wanton glance and syren smile. 

Saw poison spaiklc in a gilded cup, 

And revelling o’er the draught, 1 drank it up ; 

Till steep’d in sin, insensible to shame, 

With empty purse, lost health, and blighted fame ; 
^Vithout a friend with strength and skill to save. 

Or drag me from stem Ruin’s whelming wave, 

1 bade a long — I fear a last adieu, 

To all erewhile so lovely to my view ! 

Methinks I hear my sister’s rending sighs. 

And see the tear-drops streaming from her eyes ; 

Still feel the pressure of my brother’s hand, 

As my light foot left Lothian's fertile strand ; 

At sea, as on my sleepless couch I turn’d, 

1 thought of tender admonition spurn'd; 

With Sx’d resolve to close ray wild career, 

On Virtue's stream with struggling oar to steer ; 

And when 1 long had brav’d me stormy blast, 

Seek friends and home, and soothe them for the past. 

Alas ! it was a dream— illusioD vain ! 

Nor friends nor home shall I behold again ! 

Too late I o’er my reckless folly sigh ; 

'I'hou^ unprepar'd, doom’d in this wild to die ; 

For keen Remorse my angui^’d bosom wrings, 

And Conscience tortures with her scorpion stings ' 
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Would outrag’d HeaT*n but condescend to save 
A guilty wretch from an untimely grave, 

Methinks 1 would — ^but ah ! my doom is pass’d. 

My spirits sink, and death approaches fast. 

And 1 roust fall, where none shall heave a sigh. 

Above the nameless spot where 1 forgotten lie !’* 

John. 

'' Although no pang of jrailt my bosom tears. 

Yet in my face egregious Folly stares ; 

Her laugii exulting, and her sneer of scorn. 

Have poignance sharper than the piercing thorn ; 

For I have been her dupe — ^her ready tool — 

A credulous, unthinking, giddy fool ! 

Though not with Fortune’s gifts profusely bless'd. 

Yet pinching Poverty had ne’er oppress’d ; 

I ne er with guilt nor care was doom’d to pine. 

And youth, and health, and competence were mine ; 

But lust of wealth had long possess’d my mind. 

And 1 had wish’d some richer shore to find. 

Some fairy-land, some £1 Dorado clime, 

Where Nature ever smil’d in virgin prime ; 

Where wanton Spring and Summer still were seen 
Blending tlieir sweets in rich perennial green ; 

Where golden harvests on the genial soil 
A hundred fold rewarded labour’s toil. 

Like Satan, seeking whom he might devour, 

Macgregok met me in an evil hour ; 

His hook was baited with a golden fiy^ 

The shark — ah no ! — ^the simple gudgeon 1 ! 

Who, reckless, took no time to think or pause, 

And now 1 writhe, the barb deep in my jaws ! 

Though Hope on tiptoe stood, with anxious eye, 

And Expectation in my heart beat high, 

A momentary sadness swell’d my heart. 

When from my native land and friends to part ; 

And there was one — ah ! dearer than the rest. 

Whose image lives within this aching breast, 

I press’d her hand — ^but could not say farewell !” 

While on that, trembling hand a tear-drop fell ; 

On wings of love I only went before. 

In search of Eden, on some blissful shore ; 

For her, in Paradise, to build a home. 

Where Love should reign, and Care i^ould never come ! , 

Alas ! the spell's dissolv’d — the dream is fled ! 

^Vith throbbing veins, sick heart, and aching head, 

1 wish to die — to meet my hapless doom, 

While some kind hand is left to dig my tomb.” 

Husband. 

“ Ye sad companions in affliction’s hour. 

Dark are the gathering clouds that round us lower ; 

Our fate is hard — I’ve beard you both repine, 

Yet are your sufferings light compar'd with mine ; 

Whate’er your sorrows, they are yours alone. 

No better-half re-echoes back your groan 1 
See her, now seated, sickening, at my side, 

Twelve years ago she was my blushing bride ; 

Her glowing cheek, ripe lip, and melting eye. 

Were sweeter far than summer's moming'skx; 

Both young, our hopes were hi^, our bearts^re warn.. 

For Love and Plenty bless'd our !jittle farm ; ' 
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Pni^ais Eclogue, 

Ilut times soon alter'd^ markets still declin'd, 

( )ur landlord poor, prov'd sordid and unkind ; 

Each year but added to our deep distress^ 

And every day still made our little less ; 

In deeper gloom the gathering darkness spread, 

We sigh'd, and from impending ruin Act!. 

Like you, deceiv'd, too rashly dar'd to roam, 

To seek a safe retreat, a shelt'ring home. 

See Mary’s pallid cheek and wasted form, 

Like primrose blighted in the vernal storm ; 

Behold the infant on her breast that lies, 

And mark the faded lustre of its eyes ; 

These younglings seated round their mother's feet. 
That bloom'd erewhile like gening rosebuds swet t. 
Now weak their limbs, and fled each rising grace, 
Sickness and famine blanches every face ! 

No hope remains hut here alone to die. 

And on the turf our bones unhuried lie ! 

But as they bleach beneath a torrid sun. 

May shapes terrific, shades and horrors dun, 
Nightly surround the author of our woes, 

And our pale ghosts still haunt him in repose I 
If to his home he should again return, 

May friends forsake him, and his kinsmen spurn ! 
Let him, like me, in lonely desert die, 

And let liis bones in dust iinliallow’d lie ; 

Above his turf may never heathbcll wave, 

Nor dews of morn, nor daisy deck his grave ! 

But there Inuy ” 


Wirp. 

“ Uiisli ! that bitter curse recall ! 
Although thy heart now writhes in anguish’d thrall, 
Leave him, the w’retched author of our pain, 

'Fo Him who can tlio wrath of man restrain ; 

Or rather, raise your heart and hands to Ileav'n, 
in fervent prayer, that he may Ik* forgiv'n ; 

And while you o'er our jirescnt sorrows pine. 

Still learn to trust Omnipotence Divine ; 

For He who sits enthron'd above tlie sky, 

Sees all His creatures with Omniscient eye ; 

The crowded city, and the trackless short*, 

The gorgeous temple, and the desert hoar — 

The (lurk abys^,<the forest's gloomy shades, 

His presence fllls, His providence pervades*. 

Our Father may His face and favour hide. 

But not fur aye, if we in Him confide ; 

Let us His wisdom, pow’r, and (goodness own, 

And look for Mercy where our wants are known !’* 
Even while she spoke, a sail appear’d in view, 

And as they wistful gaz'd, still nearer drew ; 

A party lands — the victims crowd around — 

Kneeling with lifted hands, and prayers profound ; 
The faltering tongue, parch'd lip, and faded chock, 

In silent eloquence their sorrows speak I 
Their wretchedness the visitors deplore. 

And Ifad the wanderers from that dreary shore. 

— 

* God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the tiOid waste, as in the dty full. Thornton, 

xiii. j O 
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Mores et studin ct populos et ]>ra‘Iia clicaiii. 

Ill tenui labor, ac tenuis non glorif’ ; si qucni 
Nuinina Jaeva siniint, auditque vocutus Apollo. 

(tcof'fi. iv. 5. 


Introduciio 


While the customs, manners, and 
traditions of Scotland and Ireland 
have been depicted and displayed 
with masterly vividness, these of 
Wales have been most culpably ne- 
glected. Her ancient litcralure and 
poetry, indeed, have met with a bet- 
ter fate ; but even these have been 
confined in their diffusion, and li- 
mited in their utility, by the inju- 
dicious manner adopted for tlieir 
dissemination. The two or three 
works which have been devoted to 
their preservation arc so decidedly 
and particularly national, that tlieir 
object has been entirely defeated by 
their exclusive addiction to subjects 
of a character merely antiquarian. 
Had their contents been varied by 
lively descriptions of scenery and 
manners, they would have proved 
infinitely more acceptable to the 
general reader, and would have an- 
swered more abundantly the pur- 
pose of their projectors, by convey- 
ing to the public at large an adequate 
idea of the interest and ini])ortance 
of our ancient British literature. 

The reading public,” taken in 
the aggregate, is not willing to be- 
stow much time upon the perusal of 
old historical records. Few people 
are powerfully interested respecting 
the early inhabitants of our island. 
The antiquarian scholar, indeed, 
will gloat over the contents of a 
wojrm-eatcn chronicle, and feitst rap- 
turously in the illegibility of an 
ancient MS. But the antiquary is 
generally too much wrapt up in the 
profundity of his harmless recrea- 
tions, to assist in conveying instruc- 
tion to others, by converting his 
studies into a source of public utility. 
The Welsh antiquary, even when 
he is inclined to give publicity to 
his lucubrations, has not always 
adopted the most judicious method 
of doing BO. A laudable desire — 
and one which every Cambro-Bri- 
ton must heartily admire— of pre- 


serving uncoil tamiiiatcd the lan- 
guage of his ancestors, has induced 
more than one learned individual 
to publish his works in the M'elsh 
longue ; and I need not say how 
much is lost to the Kuglish reader 
by such a plan. I may instance, a ; 
an example of this fashion, ibet 
noble work, the Akcuaiolouy oi 
WHALES, the contents of which arc 
as “ a book scaled” to the majority 
of those persons who would profit by 
them. 1 do not mean to censure the 
learned and cxeellcnt Editor of that 
splendid monument of Oambrian lore 
for printing the original JNISS. in 
tbeir original language: highly ivould 
he have been to blame had he wo/ 
done so. Bui surely a translation 
would not have been supcrcrogatory- 

But tliere is one cause, above all 
others, which has operated thus iiii- 
inically to the diffusion of C'ymric 
literature ; and that is, the sliauieful 
apathy with which the natives of 
IFales itself regard the patriotic la- 
bours of their more highly-gifted 
countrymen. This is an evil which 
cannot be too severely deprecated. 
There is something so unworthy, — 
something so selfish and sensual in 
this dull and ungenerous indiffcrenci*, 
that no pains should he spared tu 
wipe away the odium which it cast\ 
upon the country. Something, it ii 
true, has been done to this effect by 
the proceedings of the Cambrian 
Metropolitan Society, — an in- 
stitution of great merit, and, I trust, 
of some influence. But much re- 
mains yet to be done, and 1 question 
whether this very desirable event 
will ever be fully accomplished. 

As many interesting facts are, by 
these means, hidden from the Eng- 
lish reader, it is my intention in these_ 
Nugae, to present him with a 
scription of such Vuational customs 
and traditions as ma^^Beein Ivot^hv 
of narration. If 1 do not effect as 
much as I ihyself should wish, stttl. 
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J may excite in others, who may be 
better qualified ibr the task, a laud- 
able' desire to do more. And at all 
events, 1 may say, in the hackneyed 
verse of the llomarf satirist, 

“ list qiiodani prodire tonus, si non da- 
tur ultra.” 

() 

Cadt'r Idris', 

'i’oweriiig from continent or sea, 

W'here is the mountain like to thee ? 

M'he eagle’s darling, and the tempest’s 
prize, — 

^Phem ! on whose ever-varying side 
The shadows and the sunbeams glide 
‘ I stormy weather. 

Wifson, 

Catjeii IiHus, the celebrated Me- 
rionethshire mountain, forms the 
f. oil them boundary of the county, 
and is distant from the little town of 
! )olgelley about six miles. The road 
leading to it is nearly one continued 
acclivity, ])as8iiig through tracks of 
varied and romantic scenery, — some- 
times inesenting green jalleys, with 
small patches of fertile pasture land ; 
hut more frequently rough defiles, or 
brown and barren mountains. It 
has three high ]ioint$, or pinnacles, 
which give the summit, when seen at 
a distance, an undulating appearance: 
they are called Pen y Cader, Mynydd 
y AToel, and Craig y (Jae. From the 
first, wliicli is consi<lerably higher 
than either of the others, the alti- 
tude of Cader Idris has been com- 
]mted, and is calculated to be 2900 
feet above the green at Dolgelley. 
Cn the northern side of Uie inoun- 
tam is an excavation of some magni- 
tiAe : * the surface of the earth is co- 
vered with immense columns of rock, 
scattered about in every flirection. 
These disjointed crags. 

To the astonish’d mind, recall 
'Pile fabled horrors of demoniac force. 

By Lapland wizards wrought, who, borne 
uiKtn 


The whirlwind’s wing, — what time the 
vex’d sea dash’d 

Against Norwegian clitfVi, — to solid mass 
Turn’d the swoll'n billows. 

Sothcbuf. 

They are composed, Mr Hake well 
says, of porpliyritic green- stout* ; and 
are said to have been first observed 
here after an unusually violent thun- 
der-storm, which happened some 
years ago. The earth on that spot 
appeared recently torn up, and the 
colour and angular sharpness of the 
columns proved that their original 
position had been disturbed by some 
violent concussion, and that tliey had 
been exposed but a short time to the 
atmosphere, which soon changes the 
colour of this stone, and renders it 
considerably lighter ^ 

Cader Idris is said to be so named, 
from having been the fort of a 
of the “ olden time," denominated 
Idris; Cader, in the VTcIsh lan- 
gua^, signifying a fort, or strong- 
bold. Ill addition to his gigantic 
qualifications, Idris is supposed to 
have possessed those of a prince, juiel, 
philosopher, and astronomer. Hy 
the peasantry, however, hi* is thought 
to have been a giant on /// ; and in 
corroboration of this opinion, a huge 
rock on the summit is pointed out as 
the oouch of his giants^ip. fii fur- 
ther proof of the voracity of this tra- 
dition, three large pieces of rock, by 
the side of a deep, dark })ool, are 
shown to those who visit the moun- 
tain ; and these rocky masses arc 
said to have been cast out of the shoex 
of the giant aforesaid, one morning 
as he was walking round tlie fort f . 
If we arc to judge of the size of Idris, 
from the magnitude of thi' jwhLlex 
which he threw out of his shoes, he 
must have been a monstrous fel- 
low indeed, for the smallest of the 
masses on the brink of the pool is 'at 
least iweni/i feet high ! 'J'hc fact 
is, Idris was a person of some rank 
and importance in his day, but the 
precise era of his existence is uncer- 


* Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology,-.-where it is further observed, that this 
mountain presents objects particularly interesting to the geologist, there being no 
other situaticn in South Britain where the columnar structure of the rock is so strik- 
displayed on so lu^ a scale. 

-|- This jx)ol is calldfLlyn y tre Grainwyn, or the Pool of the Three Pebbles 
]>cbble5i '-c theji^ith a vengeance ! Vciy troublesome they are not supposed to 
been,” says Mr Peter Roberts, “ as' they could only weigh a few tons. They 
arc, hou ever, large enough for’a nursery computation of the giant’s stature.” 
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tain. He is named in the Welsh 
Triads as one of the three sublime 
astronomers of Britain and it may 
hence be conjectured — as more than 
one writer has affirmed — that he had 
chosen the top of Cader Idris for his 
observatory. But without stopping 
to discuss this momentous question^ 
it may be necessary to mention^ that 
the api>cllation of Idris frawr, com- 
monly given to this warrior, together 
with the idea of personal greatness, 
which, in vulgar minds, is always 
associated with mental or hereditary 
qualifications, has been the cause of 
the absurd fable generally imposed 
upon strangers. Gawr, or more pro- 
perly cawr, certainly signifies, in the 
modern use of the word, a giant ; 
but, by the oldipritish writers, it was 
frequently meant to designate a prince 
or champion. 

But in order to substantiate still 
more securely the favourite and fas- 
cinating hypothesis of the giantship 
of Idris, some assert that the true 
name of the mountain is Cadair, and 
not Cader Idris, the former signify- 
ing the chair of Idris, thereby im- 
plying that tlic giant” probably 
deigned to use its highest pinnacle 
for a seat. But unfortunately for 
tlic advocated of this most amusing 
opinion, there are two other mpun- 
tains in Merionethshire, which have 
the word Cader prefixed to their 
tnorc distinguishing appellations, 
namely, .Cader Berwyn, and Cader 
I’enllyii ; and the most cunning aii- 
tiqiiary alive could never pr</vc that 
either Berwyn or Pcnllyn had any 
reference to that tremendous and 
fearful race of which Idris is sup- 
posed to have been so* magnanimous 
a member; Indeed it appears — as 
an ingenious writer in the Literary 
Journal argues — that these and si- 
milar names must have owed their 
origin to the practice adopted by the 
Ancient Britons, of selecting the 
summits of mountains for the sites 


of their fortified posts ; which is evi- 
dent, from the remains of several still 
to be found on some of the highest 
eminences in North Wales*. A si- 
milar custom, observes the writer just 
allufled to, is noticed by Caesar and 
Florus, to have prevailed among the 
Cantdbri, who inhabited that part of 
Spain now called Biscay. And, upon 
the final subjugation of that country 
in the time of Augustus, the Canta- 
brians were compelled to quit their 
inoutitain fortresses for tbe*^css se- 
cure defences of the plains. We do 
not recollect that Caesar alludes par- 
ticularly to the existence of this mode 
of fortification among the Britons ; 
but his operations were chiefiywnsor 
fined to the coast, and that, too, nut 
the most mountainous part of it. It 
is probable, therefore, that such of 
the natives as he encountered must 
have found the woods a more conve- 
nient protection. Tacitus, however, 
seems to adv(Tt to this practice of 
our Aboriginal ancestors, in the rela- 
tion he gives of the defeat of Carac- 
tacus and Galgacus. Y ct the testi- 
mony of th(' Homan Historians is by 
no means wanting to establish a fact, 
which is not only proved by the an- 
cient remains already mentioned, but 
which is also distinctly stated by se- 
veral of the old British writers ; and, 
if 1 mistake not, a manuscript pre- 
served in the Ilengurt Library, in 
Merionethshire, gives a particular 
account of some of the first founders 
of these ancient vasinu 

1 had nearly forgotten to mention, 
that, on Pen y (-ader, there is a cir- 
cular stone enclosure, which, 1 be- 
lieve, was the bed of the ^ant ; and 
tradition has assigned to it a povur 
of affecting the imagination at tiigilt, 
far beyond what all the romantic ami 
sublime scenery of the day can aspire 
to. He who sleeps within tliis hal- 
lowed circle for one night, will, it is 
said, awake either a madman or a 
poet, — “ aut insanit homo, aut versus 


• I may instance the well-known aerial fortress on Penmaenmaur, which is sur- 
rounded by three stone walls, each being about six feet thick. Between the walls, 
the. sites of many round towers are apparent, each about eighteen feet in diameU^. 
The situation of this immense fortress must have been impregnable ; for indqpendenr 
of its elevation, the entrance is steep and rocky, and ascends^^y many turriings.**^Br=^ 
sides, it was capable of containing 20,000 men. This princelj^ hold was no doubt tlu 
great shelter of the Welsh, during the invasion of their countiyJVjHi before sub- 
sequent to % massacres of Edward the First. See “ CambhianKotices," 

Edward LlWyd, of Chester. 
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facit/' — as Horace hatli it. There is 
u similar tradition relating to Snow- 
don I and a rock is shown pretty near 
the summit, under which, it* two per- 
sons sleep on a Midsummer s- Eve ^ the 
one will wake out of his senses, and 
the other gifted with all the subli- 
mities of poesy. AVe have heard 
tliat that wayward and fervid genius, 
Evan Evans, author of the " Disser- 
tatio de Bardis," &c. &c., once tried 
tlie experiment on Cadcr Idris, but 
with indifferent suc(;ess. The ad- 
venture was perfectly in unison with 
those wandering and impetuous fan- 
cies which characterized the dispo- 
sition of this able but eccentric 
Poor Evans died soon after 
this exploit ; not, indeed, from the 
ill success of the trial, but from a 
sadd(T and more common cause. His 
genius soon ac(]uired him reputation, 
and, as is but too frequently the case, 
his ex}>ectations w’ere raised too high- 
ly, and his hopes of estimation and 
encouragement dampedby neglect ; 
having been, perhaps, previously fos- 
tered by the proiul but empty pa- 
tronage of some iinfteling son of 
Fortune. “ His disappointments,*' 
observes an industrious VV elsh wri- 
ter, “ instead of urging him to pru- 
dent industry, preyed upon his very 
vitals : his mind, replete as it was 
with learning and sensibility, be- 
came at intervals inert and languid, 
till he fell into unworthy negligence 
of liis own great powers. But his 
favourite pursuits of poetry and 
IV'elsli antiquities were continued 
occasionally to the last, with an ar- 
dour deserving of a better fate.** 


The Hospitality t^’ihe Welsh. 

A lovely flower Is Hospitality ! 

Itlooming so beaiitcously amid the desert. 
The sterile mountain, and the barren 
moor. 

It cheers the weary wanderer on his way — 
It soothes the way-worn pilgrim's toil and 
sorrow. 

And sheds a glowing radiance all around. 
Owain CifveUi4tgy Prince of Powys, 

^.Tlicrp is but one (pinion respect- 
ing the hospitality' of the Welsh, 
namely, that it j^rofuse, courteous. 


• Cambr. Descript, cap. 10, 


and unbounded. This beautiful vir- 
tue sways the manners both of the 
accomplished gentleman and of the 
untutored cottager, and confers addi- 
tional lustre upon its possessor, from 
the wild and dreary sterility amidst 
which it flourishes. 1 ts influence is 
particularly powerful in the most re- 
tired districts of the principality ; 
and he who has wandered, as 1 have 
done, through the secluded dells of 
Caernarvon and Merioneth, will bear 
ample testimony to that bounteous 
liberality which welcomes tlic stran- 
ger to the peasant’s fireside, and pro- 
duces, for his refreshment, the hard- 
earned pittance of the cottager. The 
Welsh, indeed, with all their rude 
and turbulent habits, have been re- 
markable for their urbanity to stran- 
gers, from a very remote |)eriod. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who travelled 
through Wales, and miiiutqly noted 
the particulars of his journey, so 
early as 1188, has drawn a lively 
picture of the hospitality of the na- 
tives. So universally was it practi- 
sed in those days, that beggars were 
unknown in the principality, and the 
passing traveller was exempted iroin 
the necessity of solicituig lodging or 
refreshment, and had only to signify, 
by a peculiar ceremony, tlu* nature 
and duration of his visit. Nemo 
in hac gente incndicus,” writes our 
traveller; oitiiiiuin enim hospitia 
omnibus sunt coiiiinunia, largitatein 
quippe, et pnecipue dapsilitateni 
cunctis virtutibus ante jnm nut ; adeo 
neinpe hospitalis hie gratia coininu- 
nione Irotatur, quod itineruntibus ea 
nec ofleratur, ncc petatur, tantum 
etenira domuin in trail tes protinus 
anna custodial tradunt ; dcinde sta- 
tim aquam oflerenlibus, si pedes 
ablui promiserint, hospitio suscepti 
sunt, aquie nimiruni pedibus oblatio 
hospitalis apud hanc gciitem est in- 
vitatio. ObsequLum autem oblatum 
si forte recusant, matutiiias recrea- 
tiones, et non hospitia volunt*.** 
But it is not my intention to imply 
that this exuberant hospitality was 
peculiar to the Welsh ; it was proba- 
bly common to all uncivilized nations. 
Nay, Montesquieu tells us, that it is 
most rare in trading countries, and 
is found in the most admirable per- 
fection among” — oh, that I should 


p. 193. Bulmcr's edition. 
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say so nationit of vagabonds *r 
and Adam Smith has observedi that, 
before the extension of commerce 
and manufactures in England, the 
hospitality of the rich and the great, 
from the Sovereign down to the 
smallest baron, exceeded every thing 
of which we can now form any idea. 
Westminster- Hall was the dining- 
room of William Rufus, and might 
not, observes Hume, have been al- 
ways too large for his company. 
Thomas-ii-Becket was so profusely 
munificent, that he even strewed the 
floor of his banqueting-hall with 
clean hay and rushes, in order that 
the gallant knights and squires, who 
were not able to procure seats at the 
tabic, might not spoil their fine 
clothes when they sat down on the 
floor to cat their dinner t! Who 
has not heard of the hospitality of 
the great Earl of \Varwick, who is 
said to have entertained, every day, 
at his different manors, no less than 
30,000 people ! Let us look, also, to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and to 
the retired wilds of Ireland. ] n fact, 
hospitality is a virtue which flou- 
rishes vigorously among all nations, 
to whom commerce and manufac- 
tures are little known. " I have 
seen,” says Dr Pococke, an Arabian 
chief dine in the streets of a town, 
whither he had come to sell his cat- 
tle, and invite all j)asscngers, even 
common beggars, to sit down with 
him, and partake of his banquet.^’ 

St. Paul, and the other inspired 
writers, insist very frequently cn the 
practice of this virtue, the exercise 
of which must have been very neces- 
sary in the East, where there were 
formerly none, or but few caravan^ 
serais ; and as there were no other 


places of public accommodation, the 
traveller, unless entertained by the 
natives, must have been exposed to 
various evils. In Britain, the case 
was very similar. I'hcre were pro- 
bably no inns, or houses of public 
entertainment ; and unless the wants 
of the way-farer couhl have bwn 
thus supplied, he must have slept in 
the woods, or on the mountains — his 
only canopy, perhaps, the winter's 
sky. Nor, indeed, ^ven cteteris pa- 
ribus," was the mountain peasant so 
well provided for as the wanderer in 
Judea ; the dress of the latter, as Mr 
D'Israeli has somewhere remarked, 
being well calculated for repose — his 
turban forming a pillow, his 
a coverlet. 

The Welsh have not, in any de- 
gree, lost their ancient partiality for 
the exercise of this attractive virtue. 
It is, indeed, the blooming flower 
which adorns and enlivens the rug- 
ged paths of their secluded hills; 
and rigidly cynical must be that per- 
son upon whom it does not make a 
deep and lasting impression. Fre- 
quently has the writer of these im- 
perfect remarks experienced the cor- 
dial hospitality of the generous and 
warm-hearted mountaineer, when it 
was his lot, during the earlier part of 
his life, to dwell among the wild but 
beautiful hills of Merionethshire. 
Often were the best viands in the 
cottage, the carefuUy-buttcd cwrrwj, 
the white wheaten cake, the pot of 
fresh butter, with cheese and milk 
in abundance, produced to welcome 
and refresh him ; and never did the 
countenance or actions of the poor 
cottager betoken unwilHngness to 
oblige, or displeasure at tbeintri^ 
sion. " i 


■ Montesq. 1. xx. c. 2. Nugenfs Tramlation. 

f This, by the way, must have been considered a great luxury ; for, even so late 
M the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the jmlaces and castles «f England the floors of 
the rooms were strewed with //w/* rusJu’s, only nu'a' ami then. The guests, who 
'T* “’c table among the rushes, 

^ew this mth lay for weeks, nourishing swarms of toads, necots, beetles, earwigs, 
,k f i days,” it seems, remained in some of the remote parts of 

s ‘‘ i ‘ T*'*'**® ‘*'® ^ eentuiy_if not in the dining-room, at least in 

,195 Vote *** “ Gentlanun in tiu North of Scotland,” Vttl. 1. 

t jfi^ce—Weish Ale. 
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SUMMKR^HOUSES. — TKRMI>ra. 

Sic oiTinia f'utis 

III pcjii. mere, ct retru sublapsu ruferrL 

Virg, 

Formerly there was scarcely a 
iiiansion of any magnitude in Wales 
tliat had not th& appendage of a 
sumincr-huuse, generally situated in 
a pleasant spot, at a sliort distance 
from the house. Several of these are 
yet to be seen, some in ruins^ others 
entire, and still occasionally used. 
In the neighbourhood of Dalgelley 
tncre are two or three of them, ])ut 
now in a ruinous and neglected con- 
dition. They are small, circular 
buildings, containing only one room, 
which occupies the whole area of the 
edifice. The purposes to which they 
were formerly devoted appear to lia\ e 
been th(i very reverse of effeminate. 
The hearty old Welsh ^Squire, and 
his boon companions, adjourned thi- 
tlier, after dinner, to eii^oy the jolly 
gratification of a jug of choice 
cwrrw ; and, free from all restraint, 
it may be reasonably imagined that 
they were not very temperate in their 
potations. In later years, however, 
this practice has fallen into disuse, 
and suuimcr-liouscs have bci'ii con- 
verted into tea-rooms, or frc<iucnted 
merely fer the purpose of enjoying a 
plain dessert, and a cheerful, but 
moderate glass. Mr Pennant, in de- 
scribing his paternal estate of Bych- 
ton, in Flintshire, mentions the sum- 
mer-house to which his grandfather. 


Camhricet. 

—a complete bou-vivant in his way— 
was accustomed to adjourn with 
his gpuests,” to regale them with the 
delicious cwrrw, compounded by a 
famous hand in the neighbourhood — 
old Shane of Lletty Goiiest. Many 
years afterwards," writes our Anti- 
quary, “ when I became master of 
the estate, I also had iny adjourn- 
ments, but it was either to eul 
shrimps, or to drink tea. An honest 
vicar of a distant parish, who had 
been a most intimate friend of my 
convivial grandfather, inquired whe- 
ther I ever went to the summer- 
house? and was answered, ‘ Now 
and then, to drink tea.’ Struck with 
horror at the degeneracy of the 
grandson, the good man exclaimed, 
with indignation, ' Drink tea ! Ids 
grandfather would have scorned it ” 
There was another very jolly cus- 
tom prevalent in some parts of North 
^Vales, not many years ago, which 
was denominated Terming. A party 
of eight or nine worthies would “ club 
together," and brew a barrel of ale at 
some favourite pot-house, where thi^y 
remained till it was consumed.. It 
was deemed effeminate and highly 
reprehensible to goto bed during the 
continuance of the Term, even should 
it last a week, (which, by the way, 
never happened, as a \VT‘lshnian 
knows better than to be sparing o( a 
good top of cwrrw,) but they slept as 
well as they could, on chairs, on the 
floor, or on benches, as it happened ; 
and when they awoke, their libations 
were immediately resumed +, At 
length, when they had emptied their 
barrel, they wended their way home- 


understand that a learned and ingenious firiend of mine, u Camljm-Hriton hy 
liirt/i, has it in contemplation to present to the public an Historical Account of the 
national beverage of his countrymen, so well known amongst themselves by ilie in- 
\ igorating and sonorous name of Cwrrw. He has succeeded in tracing its origin to 
a very remote and barliarous fx:riod, and has cx|)ended much of his valuable time and 
labour upon the wenrk^not more, however, than the imiiortance and interest of the 
subject requires. As some time may elapse before this desideratum in the literature 
of the Cymry be completed, I transcrilie the follow'ing suinmaiy from my ow n com- 
mon-place book : “ Cw'iTw is generally made from barley, dried in a {icculiar mariner, 
w hich gives it a somewhat smoky, or whUkyish flavour, and renders it heavy and su- 
poriferous ; notwithstanding which, the natives, when they can get it, quaff it in co- 
jiioiis quantities. It ap)icars to be a liquor of very ancient date, for Strabo has evi- 
dently an allusion to it in the words “ Ligures laeiantur potu hordaceo,** Pliny also 
relatac, that the inhabitants of the western countries became intoxicated with a liquor 
prepared from com. His w'ords are, Est et Occidentis populis sua ehrietM^fruge 
madidfi.^' — Nat. Ilf?*- 1. xiv. 

+ The ancient (xcrmaiis, it appears, were' somewhat addicted to this sort of convi- 
•viality— Diem, noctcinque coiftinuare potando,'* says Tacitus, “ nulU probuni.” 

' Germany c. 22. 
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wards as steadily as they could ; the 
one who had sustained tne bout more 
vigorously than the others, always 
carrying away in triumph the spig- 
got of the cask. Coursing," says the 
writer above quoted, ‘‘ was very fre- 
^ently the occasion of these Terms, 
Each gentleman brought his grey- 
hound ; and often made matches, 
more for the glory of producing the 
best dog, than for the value of the 
bet.” 

Gwylliaid Cochion Mowddwy ; or 
the lied^headcd Banditti of Mowd- 
dwy 

'Tis true they are a lawless brood, 

But rough in form, nor mild in mood ; 
And every creed, and every race. 

With them hath found— may Riid u 
place : 

But open speech, and ready hand. 
Obedience to their Chief’s command,— 

A soul for every enterprise 

That never sees with terror’s eyes,— 

Friendship for each, and faith to all. 

And vengeance vowed io those whofalU--— 
Have made them willing instruments 
For more than cv’n “ their Chiefs” in- 
tents. Byron, 

In the neighbourhood of Dinas 
Mowddwy, in Merionethshire, there 
existed, during the early part of the 
Kith century, a powerful band of 
robbers, known by the names of the 
Red-headed Banditti of Mowddwy, 
(Gwylliaid Cochion Mowddwy,) and 
the Banditti of the Black Wood, 
(Gwylliaid y Dugoed.) This band 
originally consisted of only one fa- 
mily, living in and near the township 
of Dugoed, and possessing, as it is 
said, so many as “ eighty hearths." 
Some flagrant act of oppression, or, 
as it is sometimes aflirmed, the ill 
usage of a favourite sister, by a more 
powerful individual, whose name is 
now lost in oblivion, was the primary 
cause of their lawless and irregular 
life; and, having openly avowed their 
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contempt for the laws of society, 
they souglit the assistance of all the 
turbulent spirits of the times, and 
became a numerous and formidable 
horde; so formidable, indeed, that 
the neighbourhood of their residences 
was deserted by nearly all its former 
inhabitants, and scythes were flxed 
in the chimneys of the nearest houses, 
to prevent the nocturnal descent of 
tliese plundering ruffians t. 1 1 would 
seem that they were an organized 
body, subordinate to a chief or lead- 
er ; and that they acted, in every re- 
spect, in concert with each other. 
Not contented with the robbery of 
the passing traveller, they levkd con-, 
tributions on the estates of me 
tlemen around them, and drove away 
whole herds of cattle at noon-day, tl) 
their almost inaccessible haunts in 
the deep woods above Dinas Mowd- 
dwy. 

The Gwylliaid were as celebrated 
in Merionethshire for their skill in 
archery, as the merry men" of Ro- 
bin Hood were in the North ; and it 
is related of ^ne of them, that he shot 
an arrow from his bow to the dis- 
tance of nearly a mile. He was 
standing with some of his comrades 
on an eminence near their chieftain’s 
house, and saw a party of iK^asants 
regaling themselves in a field in the 
valley below. He mischievously 
proposed to disturb their repast, and 
fixing the arrow to his bow, the wea- 
pon whistled within a few yards of the 
spot where the peasants sat, doubt- 
less to their great and manifest dis- 
comfort. This story has probably re- 
ceived a due portion of exaggeration 
during its course downwards to the 
present day ; hut its mere existence 
evinces that the Banditti of Mc(vd- 
dwy were accounted no despicable 
bowmen. They were also remark- 
able for their swiftness and agilily. 
and one of them, under the protec- 
tion of a gentleman of some influ- 
ence — Lloyd of Ceiswyn — exhibited 


■ An imiierfect notice of these ancient marauders appeared in the Ist volume <it 
the Camhro Briton, a publication patriotically devoted to the difTusion of Welsh liter- 
ature. But as this Miscellany is now discontinued, and as its circulation wi s conlineti 
chiefly to the principality, I have not scrupled to transcribe the account of the liwjl- 
IWd, more particularly a.s the kindness of the Rev. RowlaiiH Williams, of Meifod, in' ’ 
Montgomeiyshire, has enabled me to add to it many interesting and curious parti- 
culars. " 

t S<^thm were to be seen in the chimney of a neighbouring farm-house about thiriji" 
years ago, but they have been since removed. 
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himsdf as a competitor for ihe } ri- tinucJ firm and inexorable in the 
zes at the different rustic games prac- performance of his duty. Finding; 
tised at that time througliout the that her entreaties were in 

country ; and it is said that he was an agony of rage and despair, she 
never beaten in running. M’’c may bared her bosom, and uttered those 
likewise infer, from the terror with memorable words, which were i'or- 
which they were regarded, that they inerly in every inoutli in the couii- 
united to the qualifications already ty : ** Mi fagodd y ddw'y folton ft - 
specified, others better adapted to len yma blant, a olchart eu dwylaw 
their licentious and perilous mode of etto yngngwaeddy galon di!” — These 
life; in short, ^that they were, as yellow breasts have reared children, 
much dreaded and detested by all who will yet wash their hands in thy 
honest and quiet people, as the gal- heart's blood ! 

lant but turbulent clan of a Rob Notwithstanding the number exo- 
Roy Maegregor, or a Vich Ian Vohr. cuted by the Baron and his col- 

The event which led to their sub- league, tnere still remained several 
version displays their boldness and of the banditti unbroken, who resol- 
fcrocity ill a strong and iiiqiressivc ved to revenge the death of so many 
light. It appears that the enormities of their gallant comrades ; and an 
of the (jlwylliaid Cochioii Mowddwy opportunity soon occurred for the 
liad arrived at such a pitch, as to execution of their purpose. They 
render necessary the interposition of learnt that Baron Owen would pass 
the most ])rompt and vigorous iiica- through a wood near their haunts, 
sures. To this end, a commission W'as and they determined to lie in wait 
granted to John AV^ynne ab Merediih, for him. They had previously as- 
of (Iwedir, an«l Lewis Owen, one of certuined the strength of his Lord- 
the Barons of the Ardsh Exchequer, ship's train, which conusted of his 
and Vito - Chamberlain of North kinsman, John Lloyd of Ctiswyii, 
AV'alrs. TIksc gcnaXnncn raised a (the person already mentiuiied 
body cf iiien, and, on Christmas Eve the patron of the swift- footed out- 
].5.>L b u'ceeJeJ ia securing, after law,) with six or seven attendants, 
consideialle reslsiance, nearly a all cn horseback. To render their 
hundred ef the robbers, on whom vengeance mure secure, the robbers 
they iiiHict.d chastisement the most had felled Bjine trees, and f)hu‘od 
summary and effectual, hanging them in the load, so as to hloih- 
thein on the spot, and, as their coin- ade the passage f. As soon, thi-re- 
mission uutliorized, witliout any pre- fore, as the Baron came in sight of 
vious trial There is a remarkable this barrier, he ordered his attendants 
tradition extant, which relates, that to ride forward and remove it, lu- 
the mother of twro young men who maining a short distance from the 
were executed on this occasion, car- spot with his kinsman Idoyd ; hui 
iicstly besought the stern Judge to while he halted, a well-aimed ar- 
spare her children. Her supplications row, from a thicket on one side, 
V ere unheeded, and the Baron con- pierced him to the heart, and he fell 

• The traditions of the neighbourhood mention nothing res|)ecting a commhswn ^ — 
probably because the narrators were ignorant of such a process, -.-but record that 'tw'o 
of the principal outlaw's came, in the usual manner, to be tried for their misdeeds at 
the county assizes, then holden at Dinas Mowddwy, at a place still called Lluft y 
Cwrt,*’ or the Court-Room ; and that the county jail was situated on the spot now ta - 
cupied by the yard of the Blue Lion. The ulfenders were justly enough condemned ; 
and when their aged moth^ bad interceded in vain with tlie unbending Duron, she 
uttered the words quoted in the text. I have adhered, how'ever, to a blAtemeiit 
given by Mr Pennant, as for as relates to the commUsion, although it is somewhat 
singular that Sir John Wynn, in the History of the Gwedir Family, has taken nc» 
notice of a transaction in which his own uncle, John Wynne ab Meredith, acted so ho- 
nourable and prominent a part. 

There was a gate call^ Llidiart y Darwn, or the Baron's Gate, in this part of 
the wood, not many years ago ; but it was taken aw'ny when the |VC8ent turnpike 
road was formed. Another gpte, leading to a field above the road, is .^oinctiiiica 
shown as the original Llidiart y Barwn. 
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from his horse, a helpless and dying 
man. The robbers then rushed from 
their ambush, and put the attendants 
to flight. Lloyd, from his intimacy 
with the band, escaped uninjured. 
At the commencement of the fray, 
he was advised not to interfere , 
and to make the best of his way on- 
wards— a caution, it is probable, he 
did not despise ; and, having wreak- 
ed their revenge upon the grand ob- 
ject of their vengeance, the robbers 
returned home. As they were re- 
pairing thither, however, one of 
them — a brother of the young men 
whose pardon their mother had im- 
plored in vain — bethought himself 
that he had not executed his parent's 
injunction to the extent she wished, 
lie reminded his comrades of the 
omission, and they turned back to 
the spot where the Baron's corpse 
still lay, cut into it with their dag- 
gers, and actually washed their hands 
in his heart's blood ! The horror ex- 
cited hy this diabolical act, and the 
increased activity of the Government, 
soon after put an end to their more 
open and extensive depredations. 
Many, too, were taken, and suffered 
the penalty incurred by their crimes 
upon the scafibld ; and those who re- 
mained became mere pilferers, in com. 
parison with what they once had been. 
The following fact is related Jis be- 
ing one of their last adventures of a 
daring nature : One winter's night. 


a gentleman, the proprietor of a res- 
pectable mansion, called llhiwsaeson, 
in the parish of Llanbrynmair, and 
not far from the upper end of the 
Vale of Tafolog, (wnich was opposite 
the chieftain’s house t,) was amusing 
himself and his lady with his ])cr- 
formance on the harp, and some of 
the Gwylliaid were heard, near the 
outer-door, imitating the air, by way 
of ridicule. He instantly summon- 
ed his domestics, and, at their head, 
gallantly sallied forth, and fell upon 
the robbers, to whom the rencontre 
proved so fatal, that they never af- 
terwards troubled llhiwsaeson with 
their unwelcome and dangerous com- 
pany. The gentleman was not ma- 
terially hurt, but his bloody appear- 
ance, and his sword stained with 
gore — added to the tumult of the 
skirmish — had such an effect upon 
his wife, that she died of terror. 

Soon after this, the remnant of the 
band became broken in spirit, and 
gradually dropped away, till the 
existence of that horde of ruffians 
which had so long kept this part of 
the country uifder contribution w<ms 
no more. And in after }cars, the 
deeds of the Gwylliaid Cochion 
Mowddwy became the subject of 
much wonder and admiralioii to the 
untutored peasant, and the listen- 
ing child," and served well to be- 
guile the lagging hours of the win- 
ter-evening. 


• “ Cerdd di i flbrd, Llwyd fain,” (Go thy ways, slim Lloyd,) is the expression 
said to have been used by one of the outlaws on this occasion. It may be necessary 
to add, that the epithet (slim) was one of the greatest and most contemptible 
effeminacy. 

•f* The Pencencdl, or Head of the Clan, is said to have lived on a |iart of the pre- 
sent farm of Dugoed Mawr ; and the site of his house is still shown about two rr 
three hundred yards above the Bcudijy or cow-housc, of Brynmawr, near the hedge of 
separation between Dugoed Back and Dugoed Mawr. There were formerly some 
obsture traces of a building upon the spot, which was also distinguished by an elm, 
a species of tree not very common in that neighbourhood, particularly on so elevated 
a situation. Higher up on the sheep-w'alk of Dugoed Mawr, used to be shown a small 
pit, very similar in size and figure to the common pits of a tan-yard, and about three 
quarters of a yard in depth. This place is said to have been a favourite resort of the 
Gwylliaid, whjch, from its commanding situation, and the extensive prospect it af- 
fords, is not improbable ; but for what purpose the pit was made, is not known. The 
whole of the property belonging to the several branches of the clan was forfeited, 
with the exception of one form, (Dugoed Issa) the owner of which, though a near 
relative, was endowed with more prudence or honesty than his fellow clansmen. 
This farm was purchased by the late Sir W. W. Wynn, about sixty years ago ; mid 
I believe the descendants of the Gwylliaid still reside tliere— a healthy, honest, and 
hard-working family. 
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All-Saints Eve, 

# 

They bum their nits, an* pu* their stocks, 
And baud their Hallow-e*en, 

Fu’ blithe the night ! 

Bumt^^tered. 

Da ydyw’r gwailh, rhaid d’we yd y gwir, 
Ar fryniau Str Meirionydd ; 

Golwg ver o*r gwacla gawn 

Mae hi etto yn Uawn llawenydd : 

Pnry ddys-gwylidi canai*r g^^ 

Mown nawTzo^ yn y mynydd ? 

Penill*, 

On Mcirion*s hills— the truth to speak— 
Delight is often found ; 

For though the scene be bare and bleak, 
Yet mirth and joy abound : 

Who would expect the cuckoo's song 
To hear the mountain wilds among ? 

Translation, 

This festival is observed in Wales 
ivith as much glee and gladsomeness 
as it is in Scotland ; and Burns, in 
his inimitable style and spirit, has 
most glowingly depicted the happy 
frolics of All-Hallow-E'en” in 
his exquisite ])oeip of that name. 
The burning of nuts t, the pulling 
of stocks, and tlie formidable cere- 
mony of dipping hands in bowls of 
water, are there specified and de- 
scribed most faithfully and methodi- 
cally : and the delineation is as ap- 
plicable to the festivities of the 
Welsh on this merry eve, as it is to 
those of his own countrymen. But to 
the former appertains the custom — 
and we believe it is now peculiar to 
them — of kindling bonfires (in their 


native tongue, termed Coelcerthi' ) 
soon after sun-set ; and these may be 
seen, in any of the mountain villages, 
illuminating for the moment, with 
their broad bickering flume, the 
woods and hills around them. The 
institution of this custom, — for it 
appears to be of great antiquity, — 
seems to have puzzled the erudite 
most provokingly. Some affirm that 
it is intended as a memorial of the 
massacre of the Britons by the Sax- 
ons at Stonehenge; others, — which 
is by far the most probable hypothe- 
sis, — that it is the relick of a Druidi- 
cal rite ; and an ingenious advocate 
of this opinion thus argues in its 
favour : The custom of kindling 

fires on solemn occasions," he says, 
has been universal over the world 
in all ages ; so that it is difficult to 
draw any inference from analogy, 
in the customs of different nations, 
from this usage. The Druids of 
Britain had their fires on the four 
great festivals of the seasons, but 
more particularly on the two sol- 
stices. That at mid-summer, was to 
celebrate the luxuriant season of ve- 
getation, in which a variety of em- 
blematical ceremonies were used. 
The most general names for the fire, 
in honour of this festival, w'cre Tkn 
BM, and Tun Baiun t, that is, the 
Fire of Budding, and the Fire of 
Vegetation ; and these appellations 
are still used for such fires in Ireland, 
though wildly made to designate the 
fire of the Babylonian Baal by the 
Antiquarians of that country. But 
the term now used in Wales is Co- 


• This is one of the many oral Epigramatic Stanzas, or Penillion (Sing. Pcnill) as 
they arc called, which are sung to the harp by the lads and lasses*' of Cambria. 
It is quite impossible to convey the point and humour of the original through the 
medium of an English translation, as the idiom, and indeed the very structure of the 
two languages are so very different. In the original Piuill whicti I have, quoted 
above, the words printed in Italics point out the rhythm of the stanza ; for the anf 
cient British poetry is very dissimilar in its construction to the English, — the rhythm 
occurring at the end, and about the middle of the verse, alternately. 

*1* Burning the nuts is a famous charm. A lud or lass is named to each particular 
nut, as it is placed in the fire ; and accordingly as they burn quietly together, or start 
from beside one another, the course and issue of the courtship bctv.’cen the said lad 
and loss will be predicted. As may be expected, 

Some kindle couthie, side by side, 

An* burn thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa* wi* saucy pride, 

An’ jump out-owre the chimly, 

Fu* high that night ! 

• Burns'* AlUHallovf~E*en, 
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elcefth, or, llic sij^rinl of Certitude, 
and wbicli is appliefl to ibc fire on 
All-Saint’s-Eve, the mid-Rummer fire 
boing quite forgotten there, though 
the ByBtein which regulated it is pre- 
served among a few staunch votaries 
of ancient customs *.*' But the most 
amusing notion on this subject is 
the following, which is contained in 
a letter from a Mr Thomas Price to 
n Mr Babington, and printed in the 
Cambrian Register. Of the reason 
of Coelcerthe/* quoth Mr Price, “ I 
am very doubtful ; but if conjectures 
may serve instead of sound reasoning, 
I am of opinion that they are of a 
late date, (for 1 find no mention of 
them among the ancients,) and took 
beginning from the severe laws made 
by Henry the Fourth against the 
Welsh after Owen GlyndwFs rise- 
ing; whereby they were not only 
interdicted the civil, but also the 
ecclesiastical rights of their country ; 
no priest being admitted to the rec- 
torship of any parish wherein the 
people, having finished the harvest, 
laid their tithes aside, and knowing 
none that could lay claim to them, 
set fire to therfiy as not thinking it 
tit to make use of what bad been so 
solemnly dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God t.” Were there no 
other reason against the inconsisten- 
cy of the hypothesis, the internal 
state of Wales, and the utterly li- 
centious manners of the natives in 
those days, preclude the supposition 
that the Coelcerthi originated in any 
religious motive so late as the 15th 
century. 1 am inclined to attribute 
them, as I have already intimated, 
to some Druidical ceremony. 

The origin of the general festive 
observance of All-Saints’-£ve may, 
perhaps, be readily accounted for. In 
the earlier and more barbarous ages, 
certaip days were set apart by the 
, people for the performance of parti- 
cular mythological duties, and on 


this day it is not improbable that 
tlj^nksgivings were offered up to the 
Deity for the kindly fruits of har- 
vest. The. predilection the M^elsh 
have ever retained for many of the 
rude habits of their forefathers, has 
preserved, amongst other customs, 
the festivities of All-Saints’-Eve, 
which is spent in mirth and glad- 
ness — 

wr merry Bangs an* friendly cracks* 

All labour being suspended, the 
young and the ohl, the grave and the 
gay, mingle together in one joyous 
and rejoicing multitude. 

I am well aware that a reason, 
<lifibrent from that which 1 have 
just advanced, has been assigned for 
the institution of this festival, and 
by a gentleman whose antiquarian 
researches render him peculiarly 
competent to judge on the subject. 
"J'he late Mr Peter Roberts, to whom 
Cymric literature stands so highly 
indebted, is inclined to attribute its 
origin to the First of November ha- 
ving been formerly considered the 
first day of the^^new year ; and, in 
favour of this opinion, he adduces 
the general object of the entertain- 
ments, ivhich, besides the promotion 
of mirth, a^ppears,'* he says, to 
have been to learn the fate of indi- 
viduals in die following year, and 
chiefly as to marriage, life, and 
death, by the omens or apparitions 
of this eventful night. A circum- 
stance," he continues, which tends 
to prove that the First of November 
was once reckoned to he the Winter 
solstice, and consequently the begin- 
ning of the new year." This is 
certainly a plausible and an inge- 
nious opinion, and entitled to much 
consideration. But may not the con- 
clusion of the harvest- season, and 
the commencement of the new year, 
have been formerly celebrated with 
the same festivities ? 


( To he continued, J 


' Works of the late Edward Dayes, artist, p. 81. note, 
•f Cambrian Register, Vol. I. p. 327. 
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TO THE HAHVEST MOON. 

The stream of day, smooth from its source, 

Through vales of evergreen delight. 

Here wandering winds its devious course, 

With moonbeams on the lake of night. 

Achmed Ardebeili^ a Persian Exile. 

I, JOYOUS, hail thy crescent's silvery light. 

Kind pledge of bounteous Nature s promis’d boon ; 

Thy growing lustre soon will gild the night, 

And grateful hearts will hail the Harvest Moon. 

Though gaudy Summer’s gayest flowers are fled. 

The fairy tints of sportive Nature’s loom. 

Yet thou thy mild and mellow light shalt shed 
On richer sweets than Summer’s fairest bloom : 

’Tis thine to shed thy pure, translucent gleam. 

Where fragrant fruits hang clustering on tlie wall ; 

The downy ^ach and juicy pear thy beam 
Shall see, in rich and mellow ripeness fall ; 

The luscious nectarine, with its purple streak ; 

While on yon standard’s broadly branching arms 

’J’he yellow apple shews its glowing cheek. 

Rich as the^ blush of rural virgin’s charms ; 

The husky nut attracts the urchin’s eye, 
lie gathers clustering filberts in the vale ; 

The bush nods o’er the stream that murmurs by, 

And llure th^ay, loquacious, tells her tale. 

And thou wilt smile on many a hcath-clad hill, 

AV'hosc purple bells breathe fragrance to the night ; 

The rippling wave, clear lake, and bubbling rill, 
Reflecting back tby undulating light. 

Though elfin feet have now forgot to tread 
The fairy-ring, besprent with twilight dew. 

Though they no more ambrosial banquets spread. 

And quaff their nectar from the harebell blue ; 

Or lightly o’er the daisied meadow prance. 

When dew-drops twinkle in the midnight ray. 

And round the thorn prolong their mazy dance. 

Till chanticleer proclaim approaching day : 

For ever vanish'd now the tiny throng ; 

No moonlight revels in the flowery vale ; 

They only serve to grace the minstrel’s song. 

And live in grandam’s legendary tale. 

Rut thou shalt see o'er Scotia's sea-girt isle. 

Her fruitful vales with yellow harvest crown'd ; 

On every plaih see bounteous Nature smile, 

And Plenty shed her golden treasure round. 

Yes, thou shalt see the poor man’s heart rejoice. 

As he with gladness gathers in the spoil ; 

And hear him raise to lleaven his grateful voice. 
Whose ripen'd -bounty thus rewards his toil. 
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Now thou art sinking in the distant west^ 

And stars shall twink^ in the midnigHt sky^ 

Till glowing on the brown-hill's shadowy breast. 

The blush of morning blot them from the eye. 

He comes— a slender thread of burnish'd gold 
Appears above old Ocean's watery bed— 

Still brighter— now in glory manifold. 

The star of day displays his radiant head. 

The fleecy cloud before his presence flies. 

And morning mists in thin air melt away ; 

On viewless wings the dews of night arise, 

And all abroad is pour'd a flood of day. 

Now labour's children to their toil repair, 

To reap the treasure froM the ripen'd field ; 

Childhood, old age, young men, and maidens fair. 

The sweeping scythe, or reaping-hook, to wield. 

The day is warm — ^fatiguing their employ, 4 

Still cheerful, still untir'd, their task they ply ; 

The bloom of health, the glance of love and joy 
Glows on each cheek, and gladdens every eye. 

The woodlands glow with many-coloured shades, 

Now richly blending in the evening sun, 

As Summer's verdure from their branches fades, 

Green, yellow, fllemot, red, brown, and dun. 

'Tis night — for vanish'd is the lord ofl-day, 

A crimson canopy enshrouds his head ; 

And Twilight, robed in gold and purple gay. 

Has o'er the west her glowing mantle spread. 

And now I gladly hail thy orient flow ; 

Full-orb’d and fair, I see thee rise again ; 

Thou'rt smiling softly on the green hill's brow. 

Thy light is glimmering in the dim wood glen. 

Mild orb of light, behold creation fair ; 

How beautiful, how varied is the scene ! 

The shrubby dell, the grey rock, rude and hare. 

The streamlet, gliding o’er the meadow green. 

No sportsman's thunder echoes on the moor, 

No pointer glides among the rustling corn; 

Beneath thy beam the heathcock sleeps secure, ^ 

But wakes to terror with returning morn. 

The swelling sail that skims along the deep 
Is seen afar, white in thy silver light ; 

The shepherd hails thee as he folds his sheep ; 

The watch-dog bays thy form, at noon of night. 

Hark ! the loud laugh — the song of sportive glee — 

Glad Echo, from her cave, repeats the strain ; 

'Tis joyous reapers, from their labour free, 

A blithesome band, slow passing o'er the plain. 

The widow'd gleaner bends beneath her load. 

Her tiny grand-child prattling by her side ; 

To her the bank is steep, and long the road, 

And lone the cot, where she her head must hide. * 
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Elegy to the Harvest Moon. 

Shine out^ bright orb, to light her lonely way ; 

For she is weak, and faint, and wearied sore ; 

O may no murky cloud obscure thy ray. 

Till she in safety reach her cottage door ! 

And thou wilt see, deep in the shady vale. 

Beneath the thorn, a fond and loving pair ; 

In whispers soft they breathe Love’s tender tale ; 

O spare a virgin’s shame, and shine not there ! 

Let not thy light a maiden’s blush betray. 

Nor shew the glances of her bright black eye ; 

And may some whispering zephyr bear away, 

Unheard by IVilliam's car, her love-sick sigh. 

Though she is guileless as the gentle dove. 

Yet bashful modesty and maiden pride. 

The constant handmaids of unspotted love, 

Constrain her glowing heart that love to hide. 

It may not be — her softly-swelling breast. 

That heaves and throbs in bis enfolding arms. 

Her ripe red lip, with raptur’d fondness press’d. 
Betray her love — her bosom’s soft alarms. 

And, haply, thou may’st gild the glistening tear. 

That speaks the grief the tongue wants power to tell 

When two fond hearts, close link’d in union dear. 
Responsive throb, and take a long farewell. 

Smile on the hapless pair — then let thy beam 
On yonde? bank of blossom’d wild-tnyme sleep ; 

Or light the swain, who guides his loaded team 
Of swelling sheaves, alow down the rugged steep. 

And in the bam^yard pour meridian light. 

Where swells tne stack beneath the builder’s knee ; 

The master’s heart elate with fond delight. 

Its towering head and lengthen’d shade to see. 

Thy waning beam may, haply, light at morn 
A youthful train, arous’d from short repose. 

Who, ere die dawn, stoop o’er the bending corn. 

The rural labours of the year to close. 

And thou may’st see them in the festive dance. 

See many a blushing fair and happy swain. 

On them, perhaps, bestow a parting glance. 

As Tom leads Susan lightly o’er the plain. 

And ere thou hast renew’d thy circling horn. 

The naked plains, chill fogs, and woodlands sere. 

The falling leaf, the brown haw on the thorn. 

Will all proclaim that grizzly Winter’s near. 

Thy growing light and changing form declare 
The march of Time — ^and thou wilt vanish soon ; 

Thou art a monitor, that cries, Prepare ! 

Since life is short, improve its Harvest Moon !” 
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ON SELF-AFPAECIATION. 




Pravitatis es>t causa ignuratia sui.*’ 


Lactaniiui. 


1 N the lives of most people^ some 
events occur^ by which they appear^ 
like carriages at a turnpike^ to be 
placed on the steel-yard^ that their 
weight may_ be exactly ascertained. 
The estimation which a man enjoys 
in society is often very vague and 
undefined. Accidental circumstances, 
such as a careless expression, at his 
outset, from some leading character, 
renders it, in many cases, either 
higher or lower than it ought to be ; 
while his neighbours, taking no trou- 
ble to correct the error, indolently 
acquiesce in the impression of it 
which they had originally received. 
But when the individual becomes 
candidate for an office conferred by 
public favour, when be . enters on a 
profession, when he finds competi- 
tors, or when he aspires to a niafiri- 
uionial connection, suited to the va- 
lue which he puts upon his claims, 
he seldom fails to discover, that his 
consequence has been falsely rated, 
both by himself, and by those who 
had never hitherto been compelled 
to appreciate it with more precision. 
It is almost always painful to be 
brought to a test ; and as w^e gene- 
rally entertain a high opinion of our- 
selves, and cherish the hope that o- 
thers agree with us, we are more de- 
sirous to secure the continuance of 
this pleasing uncertainty, than to 
lisk its interruption, by bringing the 
question of our worth to a rigid 
scrutiny. To a few, indeed, whom 
extraordinary diffidence had led to 
undervalue themselves, the result 
may be a triumphant surprise ; but 
to by far the greatest number, from 
the prevalence of vanity, it will be 
the reverse. To the latter, there- 
fore, the lines may be justly applied, 

“ When ignorance is bliss, ’tie folly to be 
wise.'* 

A man may go through much, nay, 
sometimes through the whole of life, 
without encountering any incident, 
to check his hypothetical judgment 
of his own importance, or awaken 
him from the flattering vi»on of its ' 
greatness. A total escape from such 


incidents, however, is so very rare, 
that we should hold ourselves pre- 
pared for them, and 1 may add, from 
my own experience, that the longer 
they are deferred, the harsher will 
be their operation. 

1 was verging towards the midvlle 
of life before 1 obtained any iitaius 
in society. 1 then fixed my resi- 
dence in a populous tuwm, where 1 
soon found myself on a footing of 
equality with the most rtspectabk- 
inhabitants. To most of tl^s in- 
deed, 1 secretly conceived m^^elf su- 
perior, from having previously had 
the advantage of a more general edu- 
cation, and a wider intercourse with 
mankind. In this place there was a 
public association, embracing poi- 
sons of all ranks, which 1 thought 
it my duty to join, as a private mt ui- 
ber. An office, how*evcr, having be- 
come vacant^ my friends suggestul 
me as the proper person to fill it, Uh- 
suring me of the imposbihility that 
anv other candidate could be ] relei- 
reu. '4‘h^ assurance diey meant me 
to unddh^nd as a ccmplitnent to 
my personal pietensicns, though, 
from the tendency to ascribe all we 
can to our own influence, their t\- 
pectation probably rested more i,u 
my connectiop with theniselves. 'J'he 
result, however, shewed it to be false ; 
as 1 not only was unsuccessful, but 
had a very insignificant number (jf 
supporters. For so decisive a morti- 
fication 1 was unprepared; and 1 
still remember with what Chagrin 
and confusion of feelings 1 returmd 
home, not for missing the cbjoct, of 
which, cn its own account, 1 was by 
no means ambitious, but for having 
seen my estimation in society put, 
for the first time, into the balance, 
and found wanting. ], no douht, 
resorted to all that flattering unction, 
which wounded vanity lays to its 
soul, by persuading rhyself that the 
trial^ was unfair,— that canvassing 
and in^igue bad been at work, — that 
of merits like mine the electors weit 
no competent judges,— that they had 
preferred another, chiefly because he 
wras niorb upon their own level, and ^ 





consequently tbat liis inferiority was 
tlie cause of his success. StUl, how- 
ever, the bitter fact could not be dis- 
guised, that I had lost somewhat of 
my former elevation, — that I was not 
thought and talked of as I sutoos- 
cd, — and that 1 was pronounced less 
deserving than several others of a 
public judgment in my favour. 1 
therefore heartily wished that I had 
never been put into nomination, — 
that 1 might have been aufferod to 
continue dm my reverie of self-es- 
teem^— ala that the amount of my 
importance had never been rigorous- 
ly summed, but had been left to the 
careless and conjectural partiality of 
my fellow-citizens. 

Vipien vanity meets with such a 
whdwsome discipline as 1 have been 
describing, it is sufficiently painful ; 
but far less so, than disappointment 
of success in a profession for which 
long and expensive preparation has 
been made. A young man, who has 
been flattered (as every one may be 
who wishes it) into a high opinion 
of his talents, is* at his entrance on 
life, for the most par# extravagantly 
sanguine. He cannot bear to sub- 
ject his hopes to the scrutiny of strict 
reasoning: the cora{diiBki|la of his 
young associates floaU pleasing 
indistinctness, through W Noughts : 
he adds bis general, to his profes- 
sional accomfAishments, if appre- 
henisve of any defect in the latter, 
and buoys himself up to a belief, 
that, when he appears upon the 
scene, the public favour will be im- 
mediately testified, and that he will 
carry off from his rivals at least an 
ample share of professional employ- 
ment. Proportioned to the pleasure 
of these hasty, and unchastened an- 
ticipations, is the pain which arises 
from finding them unfulfilled, when 
day after day brings him noj orders, 
if an agent,— no briefs, if a lawyer, — 
and no calls, if a physician. It is 
long, indeed, before he abandons hb 
original prospects ; but, at last, he 
is compelled to sift them with more 
searching severity, and to acknow- 
ledge, that, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous advantages, on the profes- 
sion of which he had plumed him- 
self, there are others, whom the 

g ublic, when brought to the point, 
y the serious interest at stake, think 
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nidre deserving of professional con- 
fidence. 

Between a case like this, and the 
one^ I have stated of myself, there is 
a difikrence, which creates a corres- 
ponding difference of feeling. In the 
last, any doubt we may entertain re- 
specting the coincidence of our own 
and the general estimate of our value, 
is set at rest bv a sudden ond final 
sentence, whicfi leaves no room for 
the feeble palliatives of suspense and 
self-deception. In the first, on the 
contrary, there is no incident of suf- 
ficent importance to decide the ques- 
tion ; and a long period must elapse 
before we can bring our mind to in- 
fer an unwelcome decision, from the 
united force of many unimportant in- 
ddents. During this period, our 
hopes, though gradually declining, 
are not extinct. What has not hap- 
pened to-day, we think may happen 
to-morrow. The verdict is not pro- 
nounced, but delayed ; and we sus- 
tain our spirit, by dwelling on the 
chance that it will at last be to our 
wish. Some may be apt to think that 
a disappointment creeping slowly on, 
in this obscure and equivocal shape, 
is more easily borne, and less injuri- 
ous to our peace, than the sborttT 
but severer violence of the other. ( )ii 
a little reflection, however, 1 think 
they would change tlicir opinion. 
Both the body and the mind recover 
more speedily, and more completely, 
from the effects of a rude, but single 
blow, than from the multiplied re- 
turns of a less painful disorder. So 
much am I persuaded of this, with 
respect to the mind, that I think I 
should sooner surmount my distress 
for the loss of a beloved object, by a 
suddon, or, at least, a rapid death, 
than by a mild, but dubious and pro- 
tracted malady. In the first case, I 
should be stunned at the moment, 
but if I revived at all, the natural 
elasticity of the soul would soon re- 
store me to my former state ; bubin 
the last, my vigour would 1^ worn 
and wasted by uie agitating alterna- 
tions of hope and fear, every new 
failure of the former being equiva- 
lent in its effects to a firesh calamity. 
Instead, therefore, of sustaining a 
single great shock, my spirits would 
be permanently impaired by a long 
succession of small ones ; exemplify- 
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ing the trite quotation^ Guita cavat 
iujiidvm, non st:d swpa cadcndo. 

To apply this analogy, the decisive 
and irremediable defeat of a candi- 
date is soon surmounted, for, after 
the mind has been made up, as it ne- 
cessarily must, to bear the disappoint- 
ment, it is seldom thought of ; while 
the successless practitioner, whose ex- 
pectations are constantly revived, and 
as often blasted, suffers no less from 
a repetition of the same evil, than 
he would from a train of dissimilar 
ones, and never Iws a pause from 
mortification of sufficient length to 
recover tranquillity, and reconcile 
himself to an alteration of his lot. 
This remark 1 can confirm from the 
history of some of my early friends. 
Of these, I remember none who sunk 
irrecoverably under any harsh, but 
transient stroke of adversity ; while 
several have been undone by the fatal 
operation of hope deferred.” 

1 knew a young physician, who 
began business ivith an opinion of 
his endowments which forebade any 
doubt of success. On the credit of 
these, be inarritMl, and set up his 
carriage ; but month after month 
went by, without bringing him a 
tenth part of the employment be had 
anticipated. He was, by constitu- 
tion, easily elevated, and easily de- 
pressed ; and as this, under so severe 
a trial, becaiue visible in bis beha- 
viour, it probably had the effect, 
though he might not be aware of it, 
of lessening the disposition to confide 
in him. Every new call was, in fact, 
therefore, a new misfortune, since it 
was the prelude to another long in- 
terval of neglect, which it only rous- 
ed him to feel with more irritating 
intensity. At length, after several 
years of concealed embarrassment 
and chagrin, not without occasional 
fluctuations of prospect, his power of 
endurance was exhausted, and the 
laceration of his spirit icrniinated in 
lunacy. 

My second example is supplied by 
one who was the most eminent of all 
ray youthful associates, llis talents 
were so powerful, and so far from be- 
ing undervalued by himself, that al- 
though the law was his profession, 
he themght himself entitled to prose- 
cute studies, and indulge in plea- 
sures of every description. Otiiers, 
knew, notwithstanding similar ec- 


centricities, had forced' thek way to 
forensic reputation, by abilities not 
superior to his own. What they had 
done, be unfortunately argued, iniglit 
be done by him also ; without con- 
sidering, that, in theifr case, there must 
have been lucky incidents to render 
them exceptions to the general rules, 
established by experience, for 
ing at professional prosperity. The 
range of literature by which he ex- 
pected to outshine his brethren, only 
begot a suspicion that he wuhl take 
less interest, in conduct^ a plea, 
than those who were qualified to do 
nothing else ; and the dissipation by 
which he hoped to conciliate the fa- 
vour of convivial attorneys, had a 
contrary operation, by revealii^ to 
them his irregular habits, and Cwise- 
quent defects, as a man of business. 
Though convivial, they were honest, 
and would not confide the interests 
of their clients to one who had forced 
upon them too many reasons to fear 
that he might be seduced by the n)t v- 
riment of a club from the merits ol 
their cases, and would much rather 
prepare himself to charge a bumper, 
than to charge a jury. After niiiny 
terms of ineftectual attendance at the 
Bar, and sufferings known only to 
himself, hi||ilidignant spirit at last 
gave way, ihd he, loo, closed his ca- 
reer in insanity. Had these unfor- 
tunate men, when appreciating their 
claims, taken every item into account, 
and struck the balances fairly, they 
might have arrived at a more correct 
and sober estimate, and more nearly 
approaching to tljat of tlie jmhlie. 
They would thus have been better 
prepared for the sentence which it 
pronounced, and their affiicting des- 
tinies might perl laps have been' re- 
versed. 

A third crisis, which 1 mentioned 
as compelling us to a closer and more 
impartial investigation of our valiu' 
than wc are generally disposed to, is 
when we think of forming a connec- 
tion in marriage. In this investiga- 
tion, our pretensions are weighed 
with a reference to feelings of a more 
peculiar and interesting kind than 
those which are concerned with the 
two former cases. To stand high in 
the esteem of our species is the uni- 
versal wish ; but Nature has iinplant- 

in each sex a stronger and more 
instinctive craving to gain, not the 
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approbation only, but the admiration 
of the other. The iirst of those pas- 
sions is sometimos stifled by a reck- 
less abandonment of character, but 
the last is scarcely ever extinn;iiis1ied. 
To be scorned as members of society, 
is i^hat tile vile and the vicious fre- 
quently submit to ; hut to be scorn- 
ed only in the sexual characters of 
male and female, is wliat few can 
brinj 5 their spirit to endure. In pro- 
])ortion to the intensity of such feel- 
ings, should he our care to prevent 
them from betraying us into error ; 
since, by either overrating or under- 
rating oiir claims, we may expose 
ourselves to the bitterest of all mor- 
titications — the most unavailing of 
all Wrets. In proportion, also, to 
the 'mportauce which we naturally 
attach to claims of this delicate de- 
scription, is our eagerness in assert- 
ing them, and our jealous resentment 
at their depreciation. We kindle at 
the slightest hint which may be thus 
interpreted ; and so tender is the na- 
ture of the interest at stake, that we 
often feel d( ])reciaiioii implied in re- 
marks by which be who made them 
had no such intention, but had only 
forgot, for the moment, how keenly 
sensitive the mind beconacii in guard- 
ing the most precious hopes. 

1 knew, for instance, a ^^bng lady, 
whose sweetness of temper was so 
jjcrfect, that 1 doubt if she ever felt 
the emotion of anger in her life, yet 
who was roused to the appearance of 
it, by what she felt to be an oblique 
undervaluing of her matrimonial pre- 
tensions. A foolish youth had per- 
sisted in joking her with a gentleman 
whose attractions were not great, and 
in speaking of a match between 
tliciti as a thing, at least, sufficient- 
ly sintal)le to justify the supposition 
of it. Ill this there was certainly a 
mixture of vanity with indelicacy, 
lor lie seemed to be saying, with a 
self-coni])lacent triumph, She is 
fit enough for him, hut must get a 
hint not to aspire at such gallants as 
myself.*' 1 traced the progress of 
her emotions, and saw, that though 
she felt the whole meaning of his 
raillery, she thought it most prudent 
to disguise her feeling, and to p^t 
rid of the subject, by gently leading 
to another. But when her chuckling 
tormentor persevered, she knew tliat 
the degrading standard by w'hich he 


so iiertinaciously insibUil on mea 
suring licr, might be adopted by 
others, if lier silence were interpret- 
ed into nil acknowledgment of its fit- 
ness. She therefore assumed that 
tone of displeasure to which the 
mildest are sometimes forced in self- 
defence, that by resenting even a jo- 
cular suggestion of her cheapness, 
she might protect herself from any 
repetition of a similar insult. 

Another instance of the soreness 
of feeling, connected with all tliat 
relates to the present division of my 
subject, I saw in a geiulcmnii, wlio 
bad made a match, which he came 
afterwards to consider as far below 
his claims, and who was highly in- 
censed, when a lady, with more be- 
nevolence of intention than delicacy 
of tact, began, from a wish to recon- 
cile him to his own deed, to talk of 
the marriage as one which was ge- 
nerally considered to be extremely 
proper. Her implied, but umlesign- 
ed, intimation of his low value in 
the matrimonial market, u liieh alone 
caught his attention, cuneclled the* 
motive from Avliich It proceeded : 
and as we generally shun those whom 
we suspect oi’ thinking meanly oi us, 
he never after could endure her prt‘- 
scnce. Another gcutlemaii toc^k au 
indirect, but sufficiently intelligible 
method, to correct a similar ( i ror in a 
friend, wdio had been confidentially 
informing him of h's i ('solution to 
marry, though he had not yet fixed 
on the person In? meant to address. 
As lie was somewhat awkward and 
constrained in the company of women, 
and far from wdiat we mean by a 

ladies'-man,” his friend supposing 
that he woulil not aspire to any of 
the distinguished beauties, who had 
been taught to prize themsedves high- 
ly by the admiration of iiicii who 
were themselves admired, suggested 
to him one whose moderate preUn- 
sions made it probable she would 
not reject him. lie answered coolly, 
but emphatically, t5hc is not one 
of whom 1 had any thoughts. 1 
should prefer such a girl as Miss L. 
naming one of the most desirable of 
his female acquaintance, and thus 
obliquely rebulung his friend for the 
low degree of the scale at which the 
latter had placed him. 

Of all our personal claims, that 
under consideration being the one 
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to which we are most feelingly alivc^ 
it is essential to our happiness that 
its extent be computed with fairness 
and accuracy^ since the state of mar- 
riage can never be so harmonious as 
when both parties are satisfied that 
they have contributed nearly equal 
advantages to this most delicate and 
haza]:dou8 species of partnership. To 
find^ or to fancy^ that our advantages 
have been thrown away, is a source 
of constant irritation. It is ruinous 
to our peace, if we think ourselves 
overreached by the person whose 
constant presence prevents us from 
fprgetting the wrong; and doubly 
ruinous, if we chiefly blame ourselves^ 
as no temper can resist the exacer- 
bations of daily and hourly self-re- 
proach. 

The objects of desire, however, 
are so diflerent, in the difierent sexes^ 
and in diflerent persons of the same 
sex, as to render it by no means easy 
to ascertain the e<^uality of contri- 
bution in any particular case. One 
may be so ambitious of rank or 
riches, as to think these an equiva- 
lent for all which he can ofler in re- 
turn. Another may prefer nersonal 
attractions, — a preference which no 
one who ccHisiders the peculiar na- 
ture of nuptial communion can just- 
ly condemn. The chief object, with 
a third, may be sweetness of dispo- 
sition, of which the same considera- 
tion will make the necessity be ac- 
knowledged. So great, in short, is 
the variety of opinion with respect 
to the value of those qualities wnich 
are sought, and also of those which 
are to be forthcoming in return, that, 
perhaps, no two individuals adjust 
the balance on the same principle; 
nor is it possible to propose any satis- 
factory tariff' for aiding a barter of 
tliis description. There are, not- 
withstanding, a few rules, the sound- 
ness of which can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. One is, that the party who 
is about to mi^e so momentous a 
choice idiould know, with certainty, 
his own mind. He should know, 
not only that the objects he is striv- 
ing to obtain are valued by him at 
the present moment, but that they 
are of such a nature as to maintain 
their value afterwards. A second 
rule, or rather a corolary of the first, 
is, that he should prefer those quali- 
ties which are universally, and. 


therefore, naturally attractive, to 
such as have only an a^lventitious 
and locgl value. In addition to youth 
and beauty, (attractions which the 
laws of creation have established, 
and which the spite of the has hleus 
may, therefore, spare itself the trouble 
of decrying,) gen tie dispositions, kind- 
ly affections, cheerful spirits, win- 
ning manners, and a just and inter- 
esting understanding, are natural mo- 
tives to marriage. Rank, connection, 
literature, and extraordinary accom- 
plishments, are artificial ones, created 
by the particular form which society 
has assumed. No man, be he sage 
or savage, Christian or Pagan, will 
blame nimself for having acted on 
the former. He will find himself 
deriving daily delight from these 
amiable attributes of his domestic 
artner, and even fi'om the remem- 
rance of such of them as are perish- 
able, sinee it will serve to justify to 
his own thought the propriety of 
his choice. When a bride, recom- 
mended by such gifts of Nature, has 
been obtained by one conscious of 
possessing aif adequate proportion 
of the qualities most valura oy the 
female sex, a union so well adjusted 
can scarcij^y fail of producing happi- 
ness. FtiHem ter et amplius. 

Yet hw few well-assorted mar- 
riages do we see ! And how often 
does the balance of advantages lie 
entirely on one side ! This may be 
accounted for, from the incorrect and 
narrow motives by which women are 
almost compelled, and by which we 
too often permit ourselves to be 
guided. To a man, marriage has 
only the importance which belongs 
to itself ; but, to a woman, it has, in 
addition to this, all the imporCance 
which men attach to their establish- 
ment in a profession, as the means 
of securing respectability and inde- 
pendence in life. In either case, a 
resource for subsistence must pre- 
cede the indulgence of taste. That 
should be obtained by our sex, an- 
terior to all matrimonial plans, and 
unassisted by them ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the other, the constitution 
of society obliges them to seek this 
paramount and preliminary resource 
m marriage itself. The same sort 
of anxiety, therefore, which prompts 
a- man to embrace the first tolerable 
ofler of employment, lest none bet- 
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ter should succeed^ frequently makes 
her first suitors be accentedby a wo- 
man, to whom the peculiarity of her 
coiichtion renders marriage as re- 
quisite for her status in society, as a 
profession is to men : and this cir- 
cumstance is generally the cause 
why we so often see the loveliest fe- 
males bestow themselves on hus- 
bands whose attractive qualities are 
far inferior to their .own. We not 
unfrequently, also, see the reverse, for 
which the following considerations 
may partly account : — A youth, on 
whom both Nature and Fortune have 
smiled, either may or may not be ful- 
ly aware of the advantage he enjoys. 
In the first case, he is often so grati- 
fied by the admiration and flatter- 
ing attentions of the other sex, as to 
make him too desirous of prolonging 
the gratification, and so fearfid of 
not obtaining all he feels to be his 
due, as to shrink from the irretriev- 
able step of making proposals, till 
the women who are nearest an equa- 
lity with himself become weary of 
his tardiness, and, by disposing of 
their hands to less-hesitating suitors, 
leave him only the refuse of the 
market. Of the second case, where 
a young man foregoes a fair equivalent 
for his advantages, from ipot being 
fully aware of them, numerous ex- 
amples are not a-wan|t^ng. Nor will 
this surprise us, if wc attend to a 
very natural process of feeling. Va- 
nity 1 have observed to be often 
most powerful in those who have 
the smallest cause to be vain. An 
excellence in which we have some 
ground to suspect ourselves deficient, 
is far more frequently the subject 
of our anxious thougnts than one 
which'we are conscious of possessing ; 
and wc labour to quiet our ' anxiety, 
by persuading ourselves that we get 
credit for it from others, till at length 
we sometimes plume ourselves on 
this very quality more than on any 
which undeniably belong to us. A 
person who is of homely appearance, 
or even partially deformed, is so per- 
petually pondering his case, and ar- 
guing it. in his own favour, as to 


work himself at last into a belief that 
his defect must either be unobserved, 
or that it is overbalanced by some 
trifling advantage, which his fancy 
delights to dwell upon, and to exag- 
gerate. The habit, therefore, of me- 
ditating, more than others, on his 
own value, insensibly betrays him 
into exalting it far beyond that of 
persons who, from the absence of 
solitude, seldom think of the subject. 
We consequently see him the flrst, 
and boldest, and, from being so, the 
most successful, in his advances to 
females deserving suitors of a much 
superior description. I knew a little 
hunchback, woo, by constantly pa- 
cing before the glass, and practising 
his most advantageous attitudes, gra- 
dually convinced himself, not only 
that his gibbosity was invisible, but 
that he was positively handsome; 
and on the strength of this convic- 
tion, he wooed, and won, the prettiest 
girl in his neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, the most personable man 
of my acquaintance contented him- 
self with a very ordinary partner, 
chiefly because his figure, to which 
his attention was rarely called, made 
but a small item in computing his 
merits. Of such ill-order^ matches 
every one must have seen instances ; 
and that many, though not all of 
them, are owing to some of the; 
causes which 1 have stated, will, I 
think, not be controverted by close 
observers of human life. 

I shall conclude this paper, by re- 
stating, as the subject which it has 
attempted to illustrate, that, if men 
were carefully to weigh their claims 
to consideration, before they come to 
be re- weighed by public opinion, the 
results would more nearly agree. 
There would, therefore, be fewer in- 
stances of heart-burning and disap- 
pointment ; society would present* a 
less rugged and irregular surface; 
community of sentiment on this cri- 
tical point would, like community 
of language, remove many causes of 
misunderstanding and inquietude; 
and the happiness of human life 
would be materially increased. 

J. H. 
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TimouGB alleys green the lover steals 
to hold 

Chat sentimental with hie mistress dear, 

Wtum Twilight draws her veil o*cr M'ood 
and wold, 

And dew'drops fall on each leaf like 
a tear. 

And the flock wanders homeward to the 
fold; 

To Tap-rooms, Radicals to drink their 
beer; 

Rut than such time and place, to me 
more sweet 

A winter forenoon ’ssirolliii Prince’s Street. 

‘‘ I love nut Nature less, but man the 
more,”— 

( 1 tliink tliat’s iui improvement of the 
line, 

At least the sentiment),— to Ocean's roar 

Prefer a good horse laugh o’er glass of 
wine ; 

Rather than feast my eyes on mountains’ 
hoar. 

On a red mountain of roast beef would 
dine; 

And better than blue seas and lonely 
isles, 

I loi e young women’s blue eyes and sweet 
smiles. 

On I’rince’s Street the quill-drive drives 
his hack, 

And clerk with cliajioau lott’ring on 
three hairs, 

And liulics having riilniffJuthiLs A\alk, 

And J’rovosts huge and heavy us night- 
marex^ ■ 

And Dowagers ivith footmen at their 
back, 

And brecchless (’elts, choakful of 
Highland miVa, 

ITpon wiiose heads, with bonnets, hold a 
seat, 

Quills from gcxisetails, whicI^ prove cj*- 
trcnics may meet. 

I* love its loungci's, ladies, airs, and gra- 
ces— 

Its well-known dandies and its daii- 
dizettes^ 

Its hackiicy-cuachcs and Us hackney’d 
faces — 

Its bookshops, backshops, pictures, and 
gazettes ; 

j!)iu:h tempting volume glitt’ring through 
the cases. 

The literary appetite that whets. 

I’ve oft been tcniiiicd to jHit forth my 
hand, 

And scarce refrainM to break the lughth 
- Command. 


I love to see a stilemn fop or two, 

With swinging walk, and dull, unmean- 
ing gaze, 

Rolling atiout, as ship at sea may do. 

Rut not, like her, to sink liy fnhxlHfi; 
stat/s^ 

Grinning through collars, as clean shirts 
are few,— 

And far between each angel visit ])ays; 

But without change of linen, Scottisli 
thrill, 

By turning outside in, cun make a shift ! 

A dandy iifa curious work of art ; 

His waist, an isthmus almost .sever’d 
through, 

Of him makes two peninsulas ; Ids heart 
And head so small, they scarce come 
into view,— 

’Twcrc hard to say which is his bettci 
part,— 

Ills hands, perhaps of alid>a.'^tcr hue ; 

But oft u ith rouge his face is truly hor- 
rid, as 

A blood-red moon, or native of hotii Fh- 
ruUis ! 

I love Montj^omefy’s shop, its jellies, 
ices — 

Its oyster j)ates and its pies of mutton ; 

Rach tart and swectineut of its kind so 
ntoe is, 

f hie dOM not knou' what first his liand 
to put on ; 

Most jialatablc, too, each soup with Rfiiee 
is, 

Chielly inock-lurtlc, which calf-head 
is cut on. 

And, to crown all, divincst cherry brandy, 

Bclov’d alike by damsel and by dandy 1 

Much, too, I love to sit in its hotels, 

And sip my negus by the light of 
gas; 

I love its music hands and evening 

That still before the curtain'd ^\illdows 

]iaKS. 

Says Moore, “ llow many a tale their 
music tells !” 

I could K.'i} something funny, but, 
alas' ! 

Lest grave folks shake their head at 
hurmlesR mirth, 

1 dioak the pun I’m big with in the birth. 

Good puns are good, because they make 
us smile ; 

Rad puns arc liettcr, for they make us 
laugh, 

Promoting the sceretion of the bile, 
r-isiin^ our cares unto the wind like 
cnafl’, 



isas-Il 

Tt> iKiss (ixva^r dull hours a liiinnlcss wile : 

Oh ! not so rail of uiiNchiet' by one half 

As bout at brag, or billiiu*d.s, or broad- 
swords, 

Is that delightful play, the play on words. 

h’roin Prince’s Street the viexv is plea- 
sing still, 

^^^hereve^ x «)u may turn the wand’ring 
eye— 

On Nelson’s Monument, the Cnllon- 
hill, 

The Castle, or the cliffs of Salisbury ; 

And ever and anon the heart must 
thrill, 

xVs airy forms arc gliding brightly by, 

Ol’ vouthand love awak’iiingi^froni the 
dead, 

The deep and dear delusions long since 
tied! 

Wtmld they woidd sleep for ever ! why 
return. 

With phantom beauty, still to mock 
the bruiist ? 

Why, in the dream of darkne-Js, fn)m tlie 
urn, 

(’ome they, the sjaTlrc comrades of 
cjur rest > 

Ilut from these mournful imisings let me 
turn, • 

And though 1 may not think what is, 
is iKJSt, 

'Tis Justus nell to laugh as weep, and 
why y 

llecause the end’s the same, that is, to die ! 


t;i<) 

Lo ! in the western sky the twilight star 
Peeps like a w'atchmati tlirough hfo. 
evening cloak ; 

The Exquisite comes putting his cigar 
Emblem of his day’s work, that ends 
in sviokCj 

Ilobcd in such dark blue mantle as Huss;ir 
Wraps round him u lieii the bugle’s 
voice hath vs^iokc ; 

Peal’d to the setting sun a far farewell. 

And to the outtxjst cull’d the sentinel. 

Time mocks and points with iron 
laugh,” says Hyron ; 

If iK)cts will personify what’s nominal, 

And give unti» old Time u tongue of iron. 
We must snp|) 08 C Jiis s])eech xvill l>e 
ironUtil ; 

Hut sure am 1 his song is nothing siren. 
And, if he laughs, ’tis any thing b\tt 
comical. 

No drciu-ier sounds upon the iiightxvinds 
roll, 

Than those of vesper bell’s funereal toll ! 

Where is the jirescnt moment ? gone, hiii 
where ? 

E’en xvhile I w'rite, amnhilatcil— «»*cr ;• - 

Ar^al^ you sec ’tis ndtfu r heir nor t/trrr ; 
Hut musijig on the abstract is a bore : 

Knoiigh of this just in>w, but il 1 ^.^\eJ^r 
To wander from the heuirn jHiih no 
more. 

Then, certes, I shall ne'er e\tend my ^ong, 

And make it like my subject— a mile 
long! .1. M. 


Jt^ldurcsijuc Vini'M nf Ldinbto .o/j. 
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Kdixuuroii, from its localities, 
(iijoys many advantages which are 
denied to most other cities ; and we 
liavc often thought, that, liad the 
spot oil which it now rears its lofty 
spirt's stood unoccupied, its native 
scenery .would have been replete with 
objects surpassingly ricli in all that 
constitutes the grand and the pic- 
tures({ue. 

*• N’ou are now within the town of 

addressed to a stranger on 

entering a large and populous city, 
iiniiiediatcly realizes in his mind 
public buildings, shops, squares, and 
the endless succession of town," 
which, as on entering a prison, shuts 
out from bis view the green fields, 
the woods, lakes, rocks, and moun- 
tains ; while the fresli breeze, and 


the glorious face of the sun, arc ex- 
changed for a smothering atinos])here, 
surcharged with the sinuki' of ten 
thousand cliiinnies, and the f'eeltU' 
rays issuing through this mass of un- 
wholesome vapour. Not so our Mo- 
dern Athens, nowevor her moie an- 
cient and endearing appellation of 
Auld Reekie may augur otherwise. 
APhen he first finds himself in Prince’s 
Street, the eye of the stranger is at 
leisure to survey this inagiiifiecnt 
terrace of modern buildings, or to 
roam over the huge and towering 
edifice of the Old Town, forming, 
with the valley between, a contrast 
so decided, as cannot fail to awaken 
admiration ; while the bold and })ro- 
jeeting precipices of the rock on 
which the Castle shows her lofty and 


* fazors’ Picturesque Views of Edinburgh. D. Lizors, ttf. Princes Street, Kdin- 
jiurgh; Longman & and James, London. Nos. 1. 11. III. and IV., Koyal 
Uo., .59. each. Publishedjn Monthly Numbers. 
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embatded fronts rendered still more 
aeri^by the broad masses ofl^ht and 
idiade gleaming from the level rays 
of the morning su^, along its varied 
and rugged outlihe^ leaves the mind 
wrapt in the enjoyment of a scene 
not often to he met with in the 
centre of a populous city. 

On passing along George-Street or 
QueeU'^Street^ the eye is relieved^ at 
every intersecting streetj with the 
freshening view of the sea to tlie 
Norths and with the wooded land- 
scape between ; while this succession 
of pictures is filled up in the back- 
ground with the hold shores of the 
coast of Fife^ the Ochills^ and the 
more remote ranges of the Gram- 
pian Mountains terminating the dis- 
tance. 

The views from the Castle^ or 
Calton Hill^ are such as may he en- 
joyed^ with satisfaction and delight, 
even by the man who has traversed 
almost every region of the globe, — 
if a TOosperous city, with its Castle 
and Myal Palace, rocks, hills, and 
dales, and a noble arm of the sea, 
with all the concomitants of the pic- 
turesque and romantic, can call forth 
these sentiments. 

It was not our intention, on com- 
mencing this article, to give a Picture 
of Edinburgh ; but our imagination 
has been led astray, by our admira- 
tion of the series of Picturesque 
Views of Edinburgh” now before us. 

No. I. contains a view of the Cas- 
tle from the Grassmarket, Holyrood 
Palace from St. Anthony’s Well, and 
a view of Edinburgh from Canon- 
mills. The view of the Castle is a 
remarkably faithful representation 
from the point from wnich it has 
been taken, and comprises the whole 
of the most ancient portion of the 
building, with the south-eastern part 
bf the Half-moon Battery. This 
is the only point which, in a near- 
hand view. Keeps the unshapely mass 
of the New Barracks in unison with 
the ancient pile ; it exhibits all that 
loftiness which the object possesses 
in nature ; while the rugged precipice 
on which it stands, togeuier with the 
picturesque buildings at the bottom 
of the rock, are in perfect harmony 
with the masterly disposition of the 
light and shade of die picture. 

The Palace of Holyrood is a sweet 
Tittle view, and the foreground is 


particularly characteristic of the still- 
ness which marks this scene in na- 
ture. 

Edinburgh from Canonmills ap- 
pears to have been taken from tne 

stepping-stones” below the bridge 
on the Water of Leith. Had we not 
had the curiosity to visit this scene, 
we would have been apt to suppose the 
ungainly mass of the New Barracks 
to be out of drawing ; but the correct 
perspective of the Artist disappoint- 
ed us; and, notwithstanding this 
abortive building, the view before 
us is most interesting, as it exhibits 
tbe towndn a new point of view. 

No. II. Edinburghjrom the Calton 
Hill. To look at this view is posi- 
tively to look from the Hill itself, as 
it possesses all the truth of nature. 
The Castle holds jts proud pre- 
eminence, while the retiring perspec- 
tive of St. George’s Church, the 
dome of the Register Office, and 
Hume’s Monument from tlie fore- 
ground, are cleverly managed ; the 
North Bridge, the Castle, the Jailor s 
House, and Bridewell, are also faith- 
fully depicted. t 

Jsawnmarket, d^c. This is inferior ' 
to no picturesque view of a street- 
scene we have ever met witli ; and 
we may venture to challenge the 
most fastidious critic, whether this 
be not as perfect a representation of 
the scene before him, as though he 
were ensconced beneath the gateway 
of the Weigh- House — now no more. 
It isxurious to remark, that we have 
here a distance of thirty-one miles, 
as this view gives a peep of North- 
Berwick Law. 

St. Bernard! 8 Well. We have be- 
fore us a scene delightful to the 
imagination, and refreshing' to the 
eye to look upon. The town is now 
far beyond this romantic spot, wliich 
wo trust may long be preserved in the 
surpassing beauty witii which the ar- 
tists have depicted it. The little 
Temple dedicated to Hygeia, by the 
late Lord Gardenstone, standing on 
the brink of a picturesque stream, 
meandering over its rocky bed, and 
embosomed in a beautiful grove, is 
highly susceptible of calling forth 
tliose emotions we now so mently. 
fed, while ffsaipg on a scene at once 
danical anajm^es^ 

No. III. A’ftfare is treat- 

ed as romu% ai a square will .admilT 
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of, canil though a handsome object, 
reared on geometrical principles, will 
not, from its nature, form a pictu- 
resque subject ; it ncvertlieless gives 
a pleasing variety to the richness of 
the more antique subjects in which 
the scries already abounds, and does 
efjual credit to the artists. 

Kdinlmr^Jf from near Slat^ord, 
This enchanting little picture is one 
of the most ex<]uisitc specimens of 
the happy combination of drawing 
and engraving on such a scale, that 
has hitherto appeared from the joint 
efforts of our native artists, and docs 
honour to the place. The foreground 
is richly wooded, and the foliage 
managed in a very’sweet style, while 
the middle and background is treat- 
». d so skilfully as to convey the most 
exact idea of the distance. 

F/t'w of the Jailor S' House from Ihe 
Korth-hncl' of Ca7io)iffate. The bold 
precipice on which stands this build- 
ing — in form a Gothic Castle — is 
highly characteristic of Kdinburgh. 
W^c Iiavc often admired the scene in 
nature as one of the moat extraor- 
dinary which is to he inet within the 
precincts of a large town ; and since 
this view was published, wc have 
had the pleasure of surprising several 
of our fellow- townsmen, who were 
ignorant of its existence till pointed 
out. The drawing and engraving of 
til is view are excellent. 

No. IV. Kdinhur^'h from ihe Dean. 
'Hiis general view is incomparably 
, the finest wc have ever seen of 
Edinburgh from this point. The 
foreground is viry spirited. TJie 
town, rising in a magnificent ter- 
race, forms a bold and imposing line, 
sunnoiiiiled by its Gastlo, which, 
with Arthur’s Scat ami Salisbury 
(Jraggf., combine in a striking and 
imposing group. This little picture 
is of itself worthy of a place in the 
best cabinets. 

Hohfrn(tti~JJuiisr from the Cidton» 
Hit !. — This view forms an excellent 
contrast with the view from St. An- 
thony’s Well, as it gives the palace 
in a light of which it could scarcely 
be imagined by a stranger to 'lie 
susceptible. The situation is ad- 
. mirably chosen to display the varied 
scenery around Ediilburgh ; tlic eye 
is rf^lievcd from tlte'lnasa of houses 
^ in the foregroundf^imd reposes with 
delight on the hill-flide, wnere stand 
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the ruins of the Chapel, or hfarmtt- 
age, of St. Antliony ; while tlie djis*- 
tant view of Musselburgh-Bay gives 
expansion and beauty to the picture, 
by the judicious introduction of the 
water. 

View of Heriofs Hospital. I ii this 
view, the artist has successfully over- 
come one of the greatest difficulties 
the draftsman has to contend with. 
We allude to the descent from the 
point of view to the Grassmarket, 
and the faithful delin^rntion of the 
rising-ground, and the noble struc- 
ture erected on it. 

We arc informed, in the prospec- 
tus, that the Picturesque Views of 
Edinburgh” will he completed in 
seventeen Numbers, one to he pub- 
lished on the 1st of every monili till 
finished ; — and if wc are to judge by 
the punctuality with which these 
Numbers have already appcai'cd, we 
think wc have a .sufHcieiU pledge for 
the fulfilment of the jiromiNe of the 
publishers, as to tlieir regular uii 
pcaranccat the stated intervals, ’rhe 
last Number is to contain a t.iiecinct 
historical account of Ktlinburgh, 
without additional charge —a modi* 
inucli preferable to giving a page ol 
description with each view, consider’ 
ing that the views arc general, and 
not confined to particular individual 
buildings. 

With regard to the gi*ou])s of fi- 
gures, and the jnvservatioii of cos- 
tume, both are excellent ; — the firs! 
arc, in some instances, not inieriur 
to Ostade ; the second, true and cha- 
racteristic of the people mi'aiit to he 
represented. Nor have the artists, in 
order to heighten the eftoct of scenes 
naturally picturesque, been induced 
to wander back to what never existed, 
or to imitate those individuals who, 
we are sorry to say, have disfigured, 
and ai-e disfiguring, a work of intrin- 
sic merit, by introducing, in these 
views. Highland stone-masons, High- 
land auctioneers. Highland w'omen 
in prodigious abundance, and, for 
ought we know, Highland cavalry ! 
They have not even left our late- 
lamented cicerone, the auld wife at 
Roslin, (better remembered by ** tliis 
kirk was biggit,”) the comforts of ca- 
lamanco, out ^vc riffied her out in 
tartan also. But ws is not the 
worst. Tartan skirts are dangling 
from the tow and stick” of every 
3K 
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gArrct-windowintheBowand Lawn- to award almost unqualified praise. 

and tartan bolt out It is therefore with peculiar satisfac- 
af etery turning, — and nothing in tion we dismiss this work, the ex- 
the shape of plain warp and weft is amination of which has afforded us 
to be had for love or money. Can we real pleasure, and which we beg leave 
believe all this meant to describe the to recommend as one which will af- 
costume of Auld Reekie at the pre- ford pleasure to all classes — to the 
sent day * ? Surely they must have collector, the connoisseur, and ama- 
bcen dreaming of a second incursion teur, as well as to the lovers of 
of the Highland Host. Auld Reekie, and of correct dcli- 

In dispensing public criticism, it neations of picturesque scenery in 
docs not of^ten happen that we have general. 

THE FEELINGS AND FOaTUNES OF A SCOTCH Tl'TOK. 

No. V. 

Oh ! who can say how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud Tctnplc shines afar ? 

They only, Mr Editor, whose for- than the world knew of, to those stu- 
tunes have been of their own mak- dies which are twice blest, in the ex- 
ing, who have known what it is to crcisc, and in the consequences which 
lichold seemingly insuperable bar- result from that exercise. Having 
riers placed betwixt them and that now happily regained my strength, 
distinction or independence after and former tone of mind, I found 
which every generous mind naturally leisure to looic around me, and con- 
and incessantly aspires, can read the template my present comparatively 
beautiful poem from which the above ignoble office — to look back and re- 
couplet is extracted, as it ought to be fleet upon my past negligence and 
read, and feel its meaning, even to folly, and to look forward with some- 
tcars of sympathy and admiration, thing like a wish rising into a hope, 
1 had now continued three years in that, ere long, 1 should number my 
the humble capacity of a country, or name with those which are yearly 
rather village schoolmaster; and at placed on the College lists, and should 
the time when my school education imbibe extraordinary and inconcciv- 
was finished, even this employment able instruction, insight, and know- 
had its exaltation and its pride ; but ledge, under professorical prelections, 
the mind which, after being imbued But where were the means? How 
ivith the learning, and inspired by was all this fairy vision to be rca- 
the independence of Greece and of lized? These inquiries led to dr- 
lloine, can sit quietly down without spondcncy, and 1 sometimes almost 
struggle or effort, within the cramp- regretted the humility of my parent- 
ing and chilling influence of a coun- age, in consequence of which 1 was 
try school, which can stoop uiircluc- destined, seemingly, to perpetual in- 
tently to a perpetuity of initiatory feriority and dependence. Many of 
discipline and instruction, — such a my school, and some of my class- 
spirit, I say, deserves the fate which fellows, had been two, and even 
it shares, and is manifestly unfit for three winters at College, and had 
nobler or more daring aim. I had, returned with the spring months, in 
indeed, run, as is known to ydtir rea- an astonishing state of improvement, 
ders, the gauntlet of folly and of fun, to the delight of their parents, and 
— for inexperience is always restless, to the amazement of the whole neigh - 
and youthful spirits naturally exhu- bourhood. They had become objects 
berant ; but 1 had never lost sight of inquiry, invitation, and coinpa- 
entirely of the main chancy, my fu- nionship, in genteel families, from 
ture advancement in life, — and with which my present employment and 
this view, I had dedicated more time acquirements diebrnred me ; and4liey 


* A fact— Firfr the Proxiiidal Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, 
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wore their clothes^ and conducted 
themselves, particularly in female so- 
ciety, so as to excite my envy and imi- 
tation. If they attended church, or 
sat in the front seat of the gallery on 
Sabbath, the eyes of all seemed to be 
turned towards them, and after Mie 
dismissal of the congregation, invita- 
tions to dinner were poured in upon 
them, from farmer, minister, and 
laird, in a^ most flattering manner ; 
whilst 1 was either entirelv overlook- 
ed, or only invited with tne view of 
accommodating, and paying a com- 
]iliment "to these principal and more 
favoured guests. The yoUng ladies in 
particular, by which 1 mean farmers’ 
and manuSfacturers’ daughters, with 
here and there a small sprinkling of 
a higher order, seemed to consider 
those young collegians (as they were 
called) as beaux of no common mag- 
nitude ; and if there was a party 
made up to visit Creehope Linn, or 
Ivlciiwhergaii Craig, or the Gray- 
Mare's Tail, these favoured swains 
were sure to have the lead in the 
business, and to figure out as the 
great attraction of the/ete. This last 
circumstance, to a man of my tem- 
perature and spirit, was the most 
mortifying, perhaps, of any, and con- 
tributed, more than some others of 
weightier import, in urging me on- 
wards towards that wicket-gatc of 
science, by which alone such honours 
and privileges seemed to be attainable. 

In this state of mind, and whilst 
] was casting about, on the eve of my 
vacation weeks, for some plan or me- 
thod, in pursuance of which I might 
open up to myself a prospect, how- 
ever distant, of ultimate success, it 
occurred to me, that, as a distant re- 
lation of my mother’s was at that 
time a distinguished Professor of the 
University of St. Andrew’s, it might 
be in his power to forward, in one 
way or another, my views. Having 
got tliis notion into my head, in spite 
of many very serious otgections and 
difficulties, which were up in arms to 
oppose and banish it, there it con- 
tinued, not only to remain, but to ac« 
^ quire form and consistency, in other 
words, purpose and plan, and that, 
too, by every effort made to extin- 
guish or remove it. St. Andrew’s 
was, in fact, atr« great distance, and 
my relation nfljght receive me with 
coldness, Ar r^rd my 'suggestions 


as the dreams of a youthful im^i- 
nation, to which insurnunittbilMm 
obstacles were opposed ; hut sfHyp 
making this pilgrimage, 1 shoultf lil^ 
tisfy my own mind that 1 had 1^ 
no stones unturned, and run, at least, 
the chance of loosening myself from 
my present engagement, which hail 
become at once irksome in itself, and 
unprofitable in the way of improve- 
ment. When 1 first mentioned this 
my intention to my mother, she dis- 
approved of it decidedly ; but when 1 
seemed bent and resolved upon the 
measure, her opposition began to 
give way, and she even favoured me 
with a letter, addressctl, in her own 
hand-writing, to her old and worthy 
friend the Professor. With tliis let- 
ter, therefore, and with Virgil in my 
hand, and a shirt in my pocket, 1 
sallied forth by Enterkin and Lead- 
hills, upon the twenty-fourth day of 
August 18 — . The weather, at that 
time, was sultry ; and us I rested, 
in the solitude of Nature, by “ Kit- 
ty-thirst-wcel,” and beheld the sheep 
pasturing in peace almost immediate- 
ly over my head, — 1 could not help 
envying that fortune by whicli they 
were exempted from all the miseries 
of ambition. At Leadhills, 1 repair- 
ed directly, not to the Inn, although 
kept at that time by Mrs Otto her- 
self, and although grievously tempt- 
ed 60 to do, on account of the well- 
known monkish couplet, Otto tt' 
net mappum madiuam, inadidam 
mappam tenet but directly to 

the house of a cousin of my own, who 
acted the part of miner in the lead- 
works, and whose life was spent,!]) tlu- 
proportion of eight hours out of tin* 
twenty-four, about a mile and a hali' 
immediately below the summit of an 
adjoining mountain. 1 had often been 
puzzled, at school, in what way to 
apprehend the distinction, in poiqt of 
effect, betwixt the Latin expressions 
Bubmonte” and *'submontem but 
here was a palpable and a consistent 
solution ; for whilst I considered my 
cousin, John Ballantyne, as sub man* 
Uj the latter form of expression was 
manifestly applicable to myself, who, 
without sinking into the depths and 
perpendicularities of the ablative, 
was content with the oblique over- 
heading of the objective cate. Yet, 
the descenl of ifiSneas into hell had 
taken a fast hold of my imagination. 
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an d rfy a variety of inquiries and 
fKtt^ntions^ which all terminated 
Hn|Mnng my curiosity^ and remov- 
|H|% iln equal degree^ my fears and 
Ij^nrehehsions, I at last resolved upon 
speiiding a shiftj*' as it is called, or, 
in other words, the space of eight 
hours, in the belly, as it were, of the 
eaitli. So, providing myself with a 
suit of dothes fitted for the purpose 
of resisting, not only damp, but rain- 
drop, from the stone-roofing of the 
mines, and following my guide and 
coinranion in this, what appeared to 
me nazardous enterprise, 1 found 
myself somewhat sooner than 1 wish- 
edfat the mouth of tlie pit. FaciHs” 
didi^t I, descensus Averni, sed re- 
ferre gradum, superasque evadere ad 
auras, hie labor, hoc opus.” My cou- 
sin, not having the advantage of any 
such classical reflections upon the oc- 
casion, immediately ])rcpared to slip 
himself, with his lanthorn, into a 
bucket, which, carryings double, was 
waiting to admit me likewise. I 
gave one wide glance over hill, glen, 
town, and river, as if taking an 
everlasting farewell of the sun, and 
all that he ever succeeds in shining 
upon, and then, with a heavy heart 
and trembling hand, I took nold of 
the rope, and fastening myself like 
ivy round the neck and shoulders of 
iiiy guide, was fairly launched, by 
means of a windlass, into tlic air, 
at the distance, as I was kindly in- 
formed, of about 120 fathoms from 
the bottom. As ue swung in our de- 
scent, pendulous, and from side to 
side, at intervals, and as the cord 
lengthened, and the instrument crcel:- 
ed by which we were lowered, and 
as 1 beheld the horizon above me 
contracted to a space certainly not 
exceeding the three ells of the Man- 
tuan shepherd*, and as even this 
contracted view of the blessed day 
and the blue lift became gradually 
more and more confined in its dimen- 
sions, till it looked like the deception 
of an inverted tclcscoix?, or like a 
blue eye looking down upon us from 
a front of nightand lashes of darkness, 
my heart sunk, quivered like an aspen 
leaf, stopped in its pulsatation for an 
instant, and then hurried on through 
the gamut of vitality with unwonted 

• Di<- qutbus in terris, 
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rapidity ; in short, I was upon tlic 
very point of fainting outriglit, when 
we alighted with a rebound ii|ioti 
hard flooring, and found ourselves in 
a level, or lateral mine, of about six 
fe^ by five, piloting our way by ihi- 
help of our now indispensable coad- 
jutor, the lanthorn. Arc wc near 
the end of it yet?” wliispered I, 
in accents which were returned 
upon me from my cavemous path- 
way with a kind of stifled echo — 
“ have we far to travel yet?” My 
guide bade me pluck up courage, for 
that there was no danger, anil that, 
in the course of less than half an 
hour, we sliould gain a more roomy 
a[>artmcnt, gnd 1 should have leisure 
to familiarize myself with the fea- 
tures of my new residence. Tu m 
cede inalis sed contra audentior ito," 
he seemed, at least to my clas^^ical 
apprehension, to have said ; so 1 
plucked up adittlc more courage, and 
involving my self in a kind of i'Kna'aii 
personality, I walked on. 

When we had advanced in a ho- 
rizontal direction, towards the inte- 
rior of the iWiountain, for upwaids 
of three hundred yards, my ears 
were suddenly assailed by the dis- 
tant rushing togctlicr, as it appear- 
ed to me, of sand or lead-shot, caus- 
ing iny very flesh to creep and con- 
tract together upon my bones. I 
fancied tliat the gi*cat barriers ovi i 
head had given way, and that, with 
one downward jerk, the mountain 
itself was fast settling into compact- 
ness and solidity, ami that in a few 
instants we should be pent up liki* 
enchanted spirits in metallic tombs, 
against the day of final disclosure. 1 
already seemed to myself to feel the 
grit of the sand upon my teeth*, and 
the piercing angles of the over-hang- 
ing rock between my head and shoiil- 
ders. My guide, my “fidiis Achates,” 
saw my fears, and laughed. Nor did 
he take the trouble of undeceiving me 
in a matter which a few minutes* 
cxi^riencc would, lie knew, fully ex- 
plain. The horrible sound encrcased 
as we advanced, accompanied with a 
clang, or^ swing, whicn, oonibining 
motion with sound, seemed to shake 
the eternal barriers of Nature. As the 
light of the lamp began to penetrate 

&c. rir^ BneoUcm 
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oHMirds, ftRd to open up to our view 
a l^ore ^evated roofing;, a wider and 
mot^ ample recess, I could discern, 
as it ' were, sparks of liquid and 
crystalSzed flame dancing, like fire 
flies, in the distance. Enchantment 
itself, with all its wonders, could 
not nave produced a more astonish- 
ing revulsion in my frame: by a 
kind of instinctive and involuntary 
re-assurance, I was aUjldcnly trans- 
jiorted from horrof tnd apprenension, 
into amazement dneV rapture — feel- 
ing, or fancying myself, in a world of 
glorious and arresting novelty. Still, 
as wc advanced, the sparks multi- 
plied, and shot out into ten thousand 
fantastic jets and parabolas, seeming 
to increase in magnitude, number, 
and intensity, as well as in variety 
of colouring, as wc approachctl ; nay, 
ere the delusion had ceased, and won- 
der had given place to investigation, 
the power and influence of visible 
('fleet, to thir truth and simplicity of 
a hitherto unseen cause, a beautiful 
and variegated rainbow, like that of 
lunar creation, came forth into shape 
and miniature span bi^orc us ; and 
wc beheld this mimic arch of light 
and darkness pierced and penetrated 
ill every direction by shafts and 
scintillations of tiny lightning. At 
this inomciit the eflect was at the 
maximum, for, in an instant longer, 
a water-wheel began to apjH’ar, evi- 
dently kept in revolution by a sub- 
terraneous stream. The wlicel of 
Ixion !” I exclaimed, with somewhat 
of the feeling with which a man may 
be supposed to recognise an old 
chum, amidst the glories of spiritual 
and eternal blessedness. But my 
guide^ whose Latinity had never 
reached Styx, nor Phlcgcthon, nor 
Tantalus, nor Ixion, totally misunder- 
stood the exclamation, and respond- 
ed gravely, that it was a wheel be- 
longing to his lordship the Earl of 
Hopetoun, and very ingeniously 
constructed and placed there by tlie 
manager of the mines, with the view 
of relieving the undersliaft from wa- 
ter. 'Mt went,” he said, “ night 
and day, Sunday and Saturday ; and 
if at any time, and by any accident, 
the motion should be obstructed, or 
cease, the workmen below would run 
tile risk of suffbealion ftrom drown- 
ing." This intelllpiice gayc me no 
greit encuuragemeht in prosecuting 
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my downward route, which 
bf^me necessary ; and it 
till I had been assured that acWliill 
were extremely rare, that I veiii^m 
to follow my companion in bis nbw 
still more auventurous course. 

Hitherto wc had walked on, with- 
out encountering any living crea. 
turc ; but here a dog lay recum- 
bent upon a truss of straw, and a 
pitcher filled with water, in which 
a burn trout darted about glecsomc- 
ly, stood beside him. This dog, it 
appeared uiwn inquiry, was kqit 
here of purpose, by way of ascertain- 
ing the purity of the utiiiospbcre at 
the mouth of the descending shaft, 
whilst the pitcher and inmate served 
to preserve and indicate the salubrity 
of fresh water, for the jmrpose of 
aflbrding draughts to the descending 
and ascending workmen by the way. 
So long as the trout continued, not 
only to live, but to enjoy good health, 
it was manifest that the water had 
Hot been so impregnated with It'ud 
as to prove hurtful to animal life'. 
The dog arose at our ap}*roaeh, and 
seeing a stranger before Him, lu'gau 
to give tongue in such a maimer, as, 
had it not been for the swing, ami 
dash, and continuous rushing of tiu' 
wheel and water, must liavi' been in- 
deed terrifle. As it was, J ('oiild not 
liclp marking the points of eoiiu i- 
dcncc betwixt this frasometer and 
that keeper of hell, that ^ 

Cerberus ingens qui Jatraiii regna in- 
iuuci 

Personal, adver^o rccuUins iinnmiii.s in 
uutro 

and accordingly I proceeded to mix 
the words of the Mantuan with tbiiL 
horrific din which lu're pi evaded. 
By this time we stood over the ori- 
fice of the downward and perilenti- 
cular pit, much narrower in eireum- 
fcrence than that by which we hud 
entered, but on that very account so 
much the more dreadful mnd alarm- 
ing to an inexperienced apprehen- 
sion. Voluntary inhumation SL'euied 
to me preferable, as 1 took the roiie, 
in imitation, and by order of iny 
guide, in iny hands ; and by placing 
my feet into niches, or steps, on eacli 
side of the narrow chasm, began to de- 
scend, by a double proc^iss of sub|>cii- 
sion and support, towards the bottom. 
My companion w^nt netlic-nnost, so 
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tiljpi I liadi through fear, or from 
fit, quitted my hold, and 
l^l|ji|j^«upport, I must have come in- 

QOhtact with him in my descent ; 
and by mms of his superior experi- 
ence and presence of mind, been, in 
aU probabuity, preserved from imme- 
diate destruction. We had not de- 
scended many fathoms, when a voice, 
like that of Him who set his one foot 
upon the land, and the other upon 
the sea, swearing that time should 
be no longer, ascended from beneath, 
and sifted, as it were, its way up- 
wards, with a kind of stunning force 
and rapidity. 1 clung to the rope 
like “ grim death,” and felt it shake 
in my hand, whilst my guide pro- 
ceeded to indicate his presence and 
situation, by informing the noisy in- 
habitant of the lower regions, that 
this passage was already occupied, 
and that consequently no ascent 
sliould be attempted till the way had 
been cleared. AVhen we reached the 
bottom, which, after very consider- 
able delay, was effected, we found a 
fellow-workman returning from tlie 
completion of his eight hours* labour, 
arrayed in corresponding drapery, 
with the additional advantage, now- 
ever, of being covered over, almost 
inch thick, with recent cement, the 
moistened debris of these rocks 
through which he had been perfora- 
ting a passage. Salutations of the or- 
dinary kind were reciprocated, and 
either party pursued their way, with- 
out further intercourse. We had now 
got into the region of the ere, the 
disinterring of which had occasioned 
all this perforation, digging, and 
mining, and from a thousand aspects, 
the smooth and clear lead sparkled 
in upon us, rendering our pathway 
one continued gallery of light ; yet 
still there was a want of cheerful- 
nbss, or rather a sensible presence of 
oppressive heartlessness in all this ; 
for the roof was low, and the passage 
narrow, and the moisture continued 
to ooze 171 upon us on all side.s, even 
to dripping. 

It would only form a repetition of 
incidents similar to those which have 
been already mentioned, to proceed 
through five or six different sinks and 
levels, till at last we reached a more 


spacious and roomy recess, the roof of 
which was supported by pillars, and 
across which, at intervals^ lights 
gleamed and glistened like the stars 
Uirough a haze. We had not ad- 
vanced many paces into this more 
inviting retirement, when, upon a 
signal being given, of which 1 un- 
derstood not tnc impost, my guide 
suddenly grasped .me by the arm, 
and swung, rather than led ini, 
with a sudden and vldent jerk, be- 
hind one of the pillars. However 
much disposed I might have l)ecn, 
in other circumstances, to have chal- 
lenged the courtesy or propriety 
of this measure, in this case I 
had no opportunity of expressing 
either resentment or latitude, for, 
with a rebound whi% seemed to 
suck the breath from iny very lungs, 
and with a noise to which tne voice 
of thunder is but a feeble ap))roxiina- 
tion, a volume of smoke, mixed with 
flame, shot past me ; and 1 could 
hear stones assailing the pillar at 
which we stood, and reverberating 
to a considerable distance, from the 
roof. llad»l been ejected from 
Mount iEtna, or tossed up into the 
air with poor Darnley, at Kirk-of- 
Field, I would not have experienced 
more surprise in finding myself, after 
all tliis, capable of experiencing suf- 
focation from sulphur, and of per- 
ceiving diemoniac forms walking, 
talking, and even laughing, in the 
midst of the smoke. My guide now 
began quietly, and seemingly quite 
unconcernedly about my fears or 
apprehensions, to address himself to 
his pick-axc and shovel, and to 
co-operate with about some dozen 
more, in dislodging the useful 
metal from its submontane 'abode. 
I was compelled, in order to avoid 
all danger from a repetition of* 
blasting, to sit in the shade of a ]ul' 
lar, more massy and Tuscan in its 
form than that under which King 
Belshazzar reiM)scd on the night 
of "'^Mene upharsin*” memory, and 
with feelings of alarm little less acute 
than his when his kingdom's fate 
was BO strikingly and inopportunely 
announced. To remain in this pre- 
dicament one instant appeared alto- 
gether intolerable ; but to count 


ritlc Marliirs Painting! 
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away the laaghig, idle^ and dreary 
moments, tuT tliey multiplied into 
minutes and liours, resembled the 
doom of eteniad^estiny. Again and 
again, whilst sitting in this damp 
and dreary abode^m 1 conceive that 
1 saw the roof cracking, bending, 
and actually fdokhig over ray head ; 
frequently was the rush of the rude 
ore, upon the mining instruments of 
the workmen, construed by me into a 
general and universal crash of perdi- 
tion ; and when I considered, — and 1 
had unfortunately time to consider 
any thing, every thing, and to deck it 
out in all the horrors which imagina- 
tion could muster, — wlien I reflected 
upon the immensity of the superin- 
cumbent pressure, and tbe distance 
at which I was removed from all 
))ossibility of egress, — when I added 
to these considerations, which im- 
plied instant and horrible death, 
the possibility of our being shut up 
for ever in this mouthlcss den, by 
the shooting down of some part 
of the shaft-way which lay betwixt 
us and the blessed lig^it of heaven, 
— when I contrasted with all this, 
that blue and sublime heaven under 
which 1 had so lately breathed, and 
moved, and thought, in freedom and 
safety, 1 could not help wishing again 
and again to accelerate our return. 
But duty admitted, unfortunately 
for me, of no compromise, and I 
was compelled, in order to make the 
best of necessity, to divert my atten- 
tion by reading over the whole sixth 
i'Kneid of Virgil. But although 1 
could fancy, out of some surround- 
ing ponds of puddle water, the waves 
and the windings of Acheron, — 
though the workmen, as they moved 
about in the performance of their 
duty, might, without any very egre- 
gious misapprehension or misnomer, 
he assimilated to the inhabitants of 
I'artarus, of that very Tartarus 
which 

Bis putet in pricceps tantum, tendet- 
que sub umbras 

Qiiantus ad setherium coeli suspectus 
Olympum— ** 

yet where were tbe loci l«ti," 
the amcena vireta," the " fortuna- 
torum nemora sedesaue bcate?"— 
where was tho ** largior cBther'* 
and the lunlfli purpureum," the 

pars in gramincis cxerccntcs mcm- 
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bra pahestris," die pars 
plaudcntes choreas, ct catirait 
centes }'* The only portion of l&li 
lightful description which appeaiM 
at all applicable on the present oc- 
casion, was the sol snus," and 
the 8ua sidera,” and the '' fbl- 
va lactantes arena for the light 
which they enjoyed was altogether 
incapable of participation, and the 
whole roof shone down in one blase 
of “ Pleiades, Orion, Arcturus, and 
Aldubaran,** whilst the inhabitants, 
from the nature of their cmplc^ment, 
were literally and Scotice ‘\fighiinff 
amidst yellow clay or sand." As 1 
perused the beautiful and most inter* 
csting detail of the illustrious shades 
who were about to arise, or wlio had 
already arisen into life, and glory, 
and Roman fame, 1 felt a kind of tra- 
vestie pleasure in contrasting, with 
these mighty names, the rustic and 
even revolting forms which wercaboiit 
to ascend likewise, tevo neracto," to 
the light, and the brcatli, and the 
enjoyments of the upper world. Tliis 
young man, thought I, ** pura (|ui 
nititur hasta," might well represent 

Silvius,” were it not that his spear 
is a spade, and that, insU ad of It'aii- 
in^ over it in a sentimental and 
prince-like attitude, he is doomed to 
ply it incessantly ! 

Illsc autem, paribus quus fiilgere eeriiih 
in annis 

Concordes animic, nunc ct dum iiuctc prc< 
inentur, 

Heu ! quantum inter sc bclluiii, si 
na viUc 

Attigerint, quantas acicK slragcinqut' 
ciebunt !” 

In fact, these Concordes anima*,” 
who are now equally prepared for the 
work in which they are engaged, 
and who appear to co-operate with 
so much good nature and friendship, 
shall, so soon as they have gained 
Maggy Paton's fmhtic, quarrel over a 
hal£>inutchkin of whisky^ and bloody 
noses, with blue eyes, shall undoubt- 
edly ensue ! These two, who are em- 
ployed in boring the hard rock, with 
the view, ere long, of blasting it, 
" horesco referens," into shivers, 
may, without any very great violence 
of metaphor, be conceived as the 

Gracchi genus,’* the duo fulmi- 
na belli ;'* and whilst the strength of 
man and of powder is exercised upon 
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tM ‘ciktire ,i^d resenting rock, it is 
£he splinters and shi- 
beaped up in quietude and 
f^aoe ; aflct thus,^ too, is exemplified 
that Ebmaii policy wliich knew so 
wdd# tad so long, bow— 

“I^cete flubjcctis et debellarc superbos.** 

But whom have wc here ? a young 
man of no ordinary promise,— 

Heu pietas ! heu prisca fides, invictaque 
bdlo 
Dexters r 

Neither the paying of his father’s 
house-rent, nor the most rigid atten- 
tion to his public-house score, nor 
the having twice licked big Sam on 
the top of the Lodders, cap save him 
in the hour of his approaching des- 
tiny. 

Heu iTiiHcrandc puer ! si qua fata nspera 
n]in]ins 

Tu Marcellus eris/* 

Alas, unfortunate youth ! had it 
been destined that you should escape 
the shooting of that level, and the 
rushing ?n of that foul and corrupt- 
ed air, you had yet been something — 
a contractor, perhaps, or a master- 
man, leading where you formerly 
were led, guiding where you once 
were guided, and causing oUiers to 
labour where lately you laboured 
yourself! But it may not be ; fate, 
and the law of gravitation, have de- 
creed it otherwise ; your soul is soon 
to be snuffed out like the flame of a 
slicep-smcaring taper, and you shall 
be entombed in this very pit ! 

“ Monibus date lilia plcnis, 

Purpiucos spargite flores.” 

Ye fellow 'Workmen, leave your spades 
and your shovels, your picks and 
your harrows, and your boring-irons 
.‘uid your bay- trusses, and over tbc 
hotly of him, your brotlicr, your orna- 
ment and your boast, fire three rounds 
of cartridgo, in honour of bis volun- 
teership, -^rink three half-roiitch- 
kins of whisky to the memory of his 
companionship, — and institute tliree 
extraordinary “ sets- to," in comme- 
moration of his pugilistic dexterity ! 

** Well, arc you ready now ?" were 
tlio words which, in midst of these 
somewhat whimsical lucubrations, 
fell upon my ear, and which, taken 
in CQ^ection with some visible prepa- 
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rations on the part of my guide for 
re-ascending into day, instantly ad- 
vertised me that the eight hours had 
fled, and that the horrors of nw abode 
bad been completely relieved by the 
Mantuan song. I sprung to my feet 
with all that alacrity witli which my 
benumbed joints and relaxed nerves 
would permit me ; and wlictlier we 
were to make our ascent through the 
''porta cornea,” or through that other 
" candente perfecta clephauto,” 1 did 
not delay to inquire, but, by follow- 
ing my ^ide, as 1 had formerly 
done, in the regular course of travel 
and suspension, 1 found myself, to 
my infinite joy, once more standing 
on the hill-side, amidst the debris of 
mountain excavation, and surround- 
ed on all sides by heath and rocky 
barrenness. Yet, barren and wild in 
the extreme as the scene around me 
appeared, 1 would not have exchan- 
ged one square yard of it, for a wdiolc 
acre of territory in that lower region 
from which wc had just .ascended. 
Header, hast thou ever been sick, 
wretchedly sick, and confined for 
months to th /bed-room, amidst Doc- 
tors’ vials and nurses’ possets, and all 
the musty disgusting et cetera of ill- 
aired rooms andworse>aired closets, — 
and after all this lingering and heart- 
sinking delay, hast thou at last, on 
some line fresh, elastic sjiriug morn- 
ing, escaped into the open air, thy 
blood creeping into health, anci thy 
spirits ascending again into extacy !. 
Then,andin this case, perhaps, exclu- 
sively, shalt thou be able to image 
and realize to thyself that glowing 
and transporting delight which came 
over ray whole personality, in all its 
percipient faculties, adections, and 
feelings, as I stood, and walked, and 
ran, and ski])ped, and absolutely 
tumbled about, a free man in a free 
air, under a setting sun, and with a 
mountain under iny feet, whieli 
might be some two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

In one of iny gambols, which ab- 
solutely resembled those of the shep- 
]ierd\s dog, who, after a long absence, 
has again recognized and acknowledg- 
ed his master, I stumbled upon a 
pit-mouth, carefully enclosed and sur- 
rounded with a 6tQ|fe«ai^-lime wall, 
set about with som^ ytunied sprigs of 
willow apd I'his na- 

turally led to speculation, and that 
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n^ain to inrairy. in the course of 
\vhich I collects the followkig in* 
formation, every word of which 1 
liave since ascertained to be correct : 

At a somewhat distant period, the 
lead mines happening to be exhaust- 
ed, several unsuccessful efforts were 
made, on the part of the proprietor, 
(Hope,) with the view of falling in 
with a new vein. This unproductive 
labour naturally incurred not only 
disappointment, but loss so consi* 
durable, that at last the proprietor 
was reduced to the necessity of or- 
dering the workmen to be dismissed, 
and ail further attempts to be relin- 
(juished. AVhen this ungrateful in- 
telligence was communicated to the 
miners, they agreed amongst them- 
selves, after some deliberation, to 
continue their efforts for one week 
f^raiin, in testimony of tlieir gratitude 
for the support which they and their 
i'atnilies had received, even at a time 
wlicn their labour had been entirely 
unproductive. Accordingly, during 
tills week of grace, the pick and the 
spade went almost incessantly, by 
night and hy day, an(\ more work 
was accomplished in this short period 
than had been effected for weeks be- 
fore. But (Saturday at last arrived, 
and yet no metallic vein had made its 
appearance, to reward their labour of 
gratitude, and to gladden the heart of 
the proprietor. When they assembled 
to dinner on Saturday, to eat the last 
meal they should in all probability 
ever enjoy together, in the capacity of 
miners, there was a drooping, and a 
silence, and a lieartlessiiess, which 
presided over their repast. Some vrere 
of opinion that this effort in which 
they had so long been engaged should 
never have been made, whilst others 
thought that they had already gone 
far enough, and might now honour- 
ably give up all further search. One 
man alone stood steady to his original 
resolution, declaring, that whatever 
might be the oj^nion or conduct of his 
associates, he, for his part, would see 
the Saturday out, and not desert 
iVom working, till his watch, by iii- 
dicatiiig the hour Of Twelve, should 
compel him to retire. His resolu- 
tion, however, ^as laughed at, and 
he was left to fbid his way, alone, to 
the extremity jif thb, idnk in which 
they had been He had ^t 

upwards of six Wpts to work ; but 
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how ioadequaYo were tiipjJgBl 
labour to tne securing of 
which he had in view ! To p f iflBi a !., 
in the same direction of tninlbg'th^ 
which they had been hitherto 
vancing, seemed altogedier propbo- 
terotts ; yet to commence, at tnis tote 
hour, new plans and nroeeedings, 
was perhaps equally unpromising. 
To it, however, he fell, vi et ar- 
inis,*’ in a transverse direction, and 
ere Twelve o’clock had succeeded in 
making a lodgement sufficient to 
admit himself and barrow in the 
lateral rock. Frequently, as tlie 
hour approa^ed, did he pull out his 
watch, and an but resolve to arrest or 
to put back the hands ; but then the 
blank and promiselcss rock would 
stare him in the face, and seem to 
urge his departure, rather than invite 
perseverance. Nought," however, 
“ can tether time or tide the two 
hands of his watch had at last come 
into conjunction, and he behoved, at 
the risk of sacrilege, to desist from 
his attempt. So taking up the pick 
in his hand, after it had descended, 
for the last time, in all its swing, 
upon the splintering rock, he retired 
to a convenient distance, and eyeing 
the recess, as one would his worst 
enemy, placed beyond the reach of 
assail or revenge, he swung the in- 
strument freely round his licad, and 
plump against the breast of the mine, 
ejaculating, at the same time, these 
words — The di'cl burn the hand 
and wither the arm that lifts thee 
again, fur it shall never be mine !" 
The words had not left his lips, 
when the pick, having come into con- 
tack with the rock, brought down a 
rush of loosened stones, and disclosed 
to view the clear and glancing sur- 
face of a lead vein. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that these men, and 
Ais fortunate and persevering indivi- 
dual in particular, (whose name was 
Ballantyne,) were suitably rewarded, 
and that the very identical piece of 
ore which on this occasion conduct- 
ed to a supply that has not vet 
been exhaust^, is now suspended 
from the roof, by a chain, in one of 
the apartments of Hopetoun House, 
where it is still to be seen. 

Having satisfied myself respecting 
the secrets of the nether, 1 now be- 
. gan to look about me on the upper 
world, and to inquire after tnat 
S L 
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PftCtdusj in particular^ firom 

f llWj .4t villous times, had been 
gold-dust even to the a- 
otiui of Coinage. My cousin in- 
Ibrmed me, that, about forty years 
before) an Englishman had arrived 
with i prepared staff in his hand, to 
which, by thrusting it, from time to 
time, into the sand and channel of 
the mountain-stream, the gold dust, 
as it is termed, adhered, and supplied 
him with the means of enricning 
himself to a very considerable ex- 
tent. As there had been a recent 
flood, and a quantity of new sand 
must, from that circunastancc, have 
descended from the moiintain, it was 
judged expedient to begin our search 
after riches, at the mouth or bottom 
of the rivulet, where it emptied it- 
self into the Leadhills water. In 
the course, therefore, of a two-miles' 
walk along the windings of that 
wild and uncultivated glen, at the 
upper extremity of whi^ the town 
or village of Leadhills is situated, 
an old ash tree, with the almost obli- 
terated remains of a stedding of cot- 
tages, arrested my attention. The 
situation was at once striking and 
romantic, for a small rapid stream, 
having just escaped over many a pre- 
cipitous descent, and having brawled 
out its limited course in foam, and 
wiel, and jet, had come, at the bot- 
tom of the mountain, upon more level 
ground. Here the dbbris of ages had 
formed a bed of sand, converted, how- 
ever, by time, into a green and daisy- 
ornamented carpet ; and delighted, as 
it were, by the change of circumstan- 
ces, the rivulet was conducting its 
winding and sparkling waters, in 
all the beauty of verdant bank and 
clear stream, into the larger stream 
beneath. 1 stopped immediately, and 
began, as usual, to question my 
fpiide, when I learnt, that this was 
indeed the very rivulet in quest of 
which we had set out, and that these 
ruins and other evidences of former 
habitations were all that now remain- 
ed to mark the spot where Allan 
Ramsay, the Scottish poet, first drew 
breath. We had set out in quest of 
dust, of mere earth, which ^rishes 
and passes away in the using, the 
mutual tendency of which is to set 
man at enmity with man — to make 
the father deny the son, and the son 
foi^ the father ; we had now in- 
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advertently encounter^ recollections 
and associations of'a very different 
description and tendeufey. Allan, 
who is well known over all Scotland, 
not less by his imperishable genius 
than by the familiar and kindly ap- 
pellation of '' canty callan,’* lived in 
glee and good fellowship — and the 
natural bent of his genius was to 
diffuse the same good humour and 
happiness which he himself possess- 
ed — amongst his countrymen. Had 
I stumbled upon the identical jiitcv 
of gold which led King James tl.c 
Sixth to waste so much treasure in 
digging for more, I could not have 
been so much interested and pleased 
by the discovery as I was by that 
which I had actually made. ''And 
so," said 1 to myself, as! walked back- 
wards and forwards, casting iny eyes 
upwards and downwards, right and 
left, and in every possible direction ; 
" and so this is the very heaven which 
over-canopied our national bard, du- 
ring the period of his boyish years ; 
and these rent clouds, and that in- 
tervening deep blue sky, and that 
trailing and' fleecy mist, were all fa- 
miliar to him, who knew, in after 
life, so well how to describe them ! 
And these bleak and heathy moun- 
tains, cut and intersected at intervals 
by brawding torrents and rocky glens, 
which strike their summits into the 
heavens and their foundations into 
the eternal stability of nature — these 
arc the prototypes of that scenery 
which the author of the Gentle 
Shepherd has impressed indelibly 
upon the imagination of every man 
and mother's son in the South of 
Scotland. And thou, little traveller 
of the precipice and the mountain 
brow, in thee, and in thy fresh and 
murmuring waters, 1 behold Hab- 
bie's How, and linn, and pool, witli 
all their ever-living accompaniments 
of rural beauty and rustic simplici- 
ty. Here, even beneath this very so- 
litary ash, all twisted, knotted, wi- 
tberra, and decked as it is, has the 
boy sat i|nd eyed the passing stream 
till his head ached, or reposed supine, 
intermingling the spreading branches 
of the tree with the varied and mot- 
tled aspect of the cloud and the sky. 
On that verygree^ he has chased 
the blue and butterfly of the 
field) or hun|id^"llie wild-bee into 
his idnter's ret^t and storehouse ;* 
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or cliaeedf ihua leaf to leaf^ apd 
from spra/laiai^ray^ the long-armed 
graBBhopp^i .a8 he aung or sunk into 
silence^ at intervals. Within the 
compass of that narrow dwelling, did 
the active, misdeedy, and enterprising 
urchin, play off his exuberant sports 
in trick, and game, and gleesome 
frolic ; and by tliat window has he 
often sat, perusing the adventures 
of M’^allace, of redoubted Jack of 
giant-killing memory, or the more 
congenial pages of D^ie Lindsay. 
Perhaps, on the very swell of green 
and foggy- turf where I am now rest- 
ing, has he sat, at a time when the 
great purpose and the buoyant feel- 
ing began to ferment in his bosom, 
when he said to himself, without ar- 
ticulation or expression of language, 
‘‘ I shall yet rise from obscurity, — I 
si) all yet be known in this large 
world, — 1 shall assert my superiority 
over clown, shepherd, and villager.^' 
Ill reflections such as these I was 
totally lost and absorbed when iny 
guide proposed the prosecution of 
our morning's purpose, and began to 
si i t out small and almost impercep- 
tible grains of gold from the sanuy 
deposition of the stream. But my 
whole inward man had suffered a re- 
vulsion, and I could no more stoop, 
in my present state of feeling, to such 
comparatively ignoble pursuits, than 
could the soul, exalted to paradise, 
to the littleness and grossierte of a 
former state. 

On our way homewards from this 
planned excursion and accidental 
rencontre, 1 found, in discoursing 
with my guide, that there was an 
excellent library, founded and sup- 
ported by the Earl of Hopetoun, in 
the* village, and that the works of 
Allan Ramsay, who had once actual- 
ly laboured, whilst a boy, at the 
lead-working, or cleaning, had ob- 
tained a suitable pre-eminence in 
this repository. Next day, being 
quarter-day, on which books were 
given out and taken in, and regula- 
tions were proposed and discus^ in 
a public meeting, held for that pur- 
pose in the library, 1 attendee!, in 
company with my cousin, and was 
exc^ingly struck and gratified by 
what was going forward. At one 
cud of a very [h^n^me room, or 
hall, around tne #iak of which the 
books were care^lly arranged in 


shelves, there sat ensecnosd^ MMil 
a desk, the president, or preset 
meeting, very respectanly ttSlK 
and indicating, from the nature 6t 
his inquiries and observations, no 
contemptible acquaintance with go* 
neral literature, science, ' and even 
philosophy. Beneath him, and in 
front, was placed the clerk, with pen 
in hand, and all the suitable accom- 
paniments of ofiicc, ready to delete 
or insert, to record or register, oo 
cording to directions given frotn a- 
bovc. Around the room were seat- 
ed, on benches, the workmen in ge- 
neral, all of whom have a right to, 
and an interest in, the books of the 
library, most decently clothed, and 
evincing deep refiection and intel- 
ligence. It required nothing short 
of ocular testimony and personal 
knowledge to convince me that these 
well-dressed, and highly- respecta- 
ble-looking people, with whom 1 
was here associated, actually com- 
posed the very combination of die- 
moniac presences, who flitted before 
me in the infernal regions, hahiteil 
in garments of the coarsest and most 
deforming description, and dwelling, 
seemingly, in fire, and smoke, anti 
sulphureous exhalation, as tlieir na- 
tive element. One of the ninnhers 
having arisen to propose the pur- 
chase of some new works, 1 listened 
with anxiety to learn the particulars 
of his choice, and was exceedingly 
gratified to find Lord Selkirk s 
Emigration," “Burns's Poems," anil 
“ Logan's Sermons,*’ in the num- 
ber. When the hour of delivery 
arrived, 1 found Hume, Swift, Bol- 
lingbroke, Addison, Thomson, Adam 
Smith, and Lord Bacon, travelling 
away under arms, which, in a few 
hours, would be exercised in the 
wielding of the pick, and the eleva- 
tion of the hammer. From the li- 
brary we adjourned to Mrs Otto's, 
where a suitable, if not a sumptuous 
dinner awaited us, and I have sel- 
dom spent an evening in greater good 
humour and hilarity than I did on 
this occasion. The toast which was 
first proposed after dinner was “ tlie 
healtn" of the Earl of Hopetoun, the 
beneficent proprietor of the mines; 
and seldom, even in more f^fted and 
elevated meetings, have I listened to 
more neatly-turned, or more hearty 
and sincere compliments, than were. 
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oocaii^n^ to his Lord- 

mink, libetality> and 

^pimtfiitty. This, indeed, thought 1 , 
true Dobilky. Thus tlie hearts of 
the many are made to rejoice in the 
wdfars of the few, and society is 
kmk cigether and cemented by con- 
fidence and gratitude, by the smile 
of coudeseension and the respiration 
of dependence- Whilst this indus- 
Udoos, intelligent, and happy peo- 
ple, were spending their quarter, or 
pay-day, in innocent glee and well- 
timed hilarity, and whilst, with the 
cup of exhilaration, they were mix- 
ing the incense of gratitude to a no- 
ble and a liberal-minded master, 
their wives were employed in do- 
mestic and culinary offices at home, 
and, with their children, awaited 
their return, to participate in the nar- 
rative of the evening’s frolic, and to 
join in that sentiment of gratitude 
which a comfortable dwelling and a 
competence of provision were so well 
calculated to excite. In all my ex- 
perience — and 1 have had, as you 
will yet learn, my share — of this 
vrorld, and its inhabitants, and in- 
terests, 1 have never yet met with a 
more favourable instance of comfort, 
content, and intellectual acquisition, 
than that over which iny memory 
still reposes with delight, and which, 
my conscience informs me, 1 have in 
no instance willingly exaggerated. 

Of all the calamities to which our 
frail, mortal, and erring nature is 
sulgcct, the loss of reason, or insani- 
ty, has been deemed the greatest. I 
know not, however, whether tlie re- 
tention of reason, together with the 
loss of all relish for existence, nay, 
even an intolerable loathing and ab- 
borrence of it, may not be reckoned 
a calamity of a still more revolting 
and horrifying aspect. The fatuous, 
or'insane person, may be either alto- 
gether insensible to evils and the 
sorrows of thought and reflection^ or 
may absolutely enjoy, in an im^- 
nary world peopled with fapci&l 
images and events, much real and 
exquisite happiness. The French 
philosopher, whom fhe kindness of 
|)is friends, and the skill of the 
Faculty, had restored, to what is 
tanned his right senses, and had 
brought back from a state of fanci^ 
bliss# to one of reid ^^uietude 
and anxiety, is an apposite illus- 


tration of this latter observation. 
But the individual whose soul hus 
been sickened with suffering, and 
who, out of disappointment apd dis- 
trust, has erected an iusuperable bar- 
rier to all hox>e, and promise, and 
reliance — who has known what it is 
to anticipate good, and to experience 
evil-* to grasp the phantom Enjoy- 
ment, and to find tlm piercing and 
the tearing of anguish, in the inner- 
most recesses ot life ; this indivi- 
dual is, in n^ apprehension, placed 
amongst the number of those who 
have attained the summit, and in- 
superable reach of misery allotted 
or permitted to man. And accord- 
ingly we find idiots every day, living 
on contentedly in their idiocy, 
whilst suicide is the habitual and or- 
dinary refuge of disappointed and 
miserable rationality. J nstcad , tliere- 
fore, of jmning in the general cry 
which is raised against such as have 
lifted their band, and exercised their 
reason, against their own lives, 1 
confess truly, that 1 have ever been 
disposed to regard their conduct ra- 
ther with coYnmiseratiun than witli 
horror or contempt. They have been 
thrown upon a deserted and a barren 
shore, and in their search of food 
and raiment, they have found no- 
thing but hunger and nakedness ; 
the wild beasts of the desert have 
been up in voice, in assail, and 
ill menacing aspect against them, 
wliilst the presence of any protect- 
ing power has been concealed from 
their apprehension ; and they have 
boldly x>ut their hand to the oar and 
launched the boat, and put off at 
random into the ocean of futurity, in 
search of a more fortunate residence, 
of a happier destiny ! And who art 
thou, C) man, that juclgest, and, with 
a gravitating burden on tliiiie own 
shoulders, wouldst hang a millstone 
on the neck of another, merely because 
his sorrows have net Wn as thy sor- 
rows, nor the sensibility of his soul 
hke thine. There is, at least, an 
indeoency, not to call it an act of in- 
humaoiky# in those means and me- 
thods of disgrace and disrespect, 
which are a^ptod by the living, in 
order to testify tbokr fentiments re- 
specring the eeiidiieii of the dead. 
The body is sUv^ tototbe high- way, 
and traumxed, to disgust, with 
a spike, or sti^e m wood ; or it is 
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carried out into some lonely moun- 
tain retreat^ Where the line of de^ 
markation of property is but ill-de- 
dned/and ifiere^ witli but a scanty 
covering of earth, left to the rava- 
ges of every bird, and every beast of 
prey. Surely the world is now too 
old to be humbugged (so to speak) 
witirtbc notion of example and inti- 
midation, and so forth ; for when 
the innatBylove of life, that power- 
ful restraim which God has imposed 
upon all, shall cease to operate, all 
tlie petty regulations of man must 
prove as wisps of straw, over the a- 
w'akened strength of Samson. 

1 have been led to these reflec- 
tions by a melancholy event which 
] witnessed, and in which 1 could 
not l)clp feeling, and taking no ordi- 
nary degree of interest, whilst I re- 
mained at Leadhills. The story is 
neither particularly interesting nor 
uncommon, but it is one which, 
whilst it, in some measure, illus- 
trates, or rather accounts for the re- 
flections which have just been made, 
may perhaps serve to inform the 
minds of some, who are ignorant of 
such customs and inflictions. Nell 
Paton, commonly known through 
the village of Leadhills by the pre- 
possessing appellation of ** bonny 
Nelly Paton,” ami to whom mucfi 
village song had been dedicated and 
addressed, under this designatioii,was 
the daughter of a widow woman, who 
kept a small grocery shop, and sold, 
though without advertising the Ex- 
cise-Office, an occasional gill, or half- 
inutchkin, to the neighbouring villa- 
gers. Truth compels me to state, 
though at the expense of that effect 
which your sentimental historians so 
habitually study, that neither mo- 
ther nor daughter were of the first 
class of respectability, the one hav- 
ing been long 6usi>ected of an evil 
eye, and the other, from her inter- 
communitigs with idle and disorder- 
ly customers, having lost that fresh- 
ness and healthiness of character 
which is so indispensable at her age, 
and to her sex. Yet the prying eye 
of suspicion itself could never disco- 
ver, nor the slanderous voice of ma- 
levolence assert, that either mother 
or daughter had acted inconsistently 
with the duties laid down in the 
Decalogue. NcU was young, bux- 
om, and blue c^, 'whilst her smile 


was altogether imsistiblt| 
she permitted herself to bo 
and even courted, by nearly ionipQr 
lovers as followed in the train o9||i 
redoubted “ Tibby Fowler,” roo 
one individual was ever known to 
boost of any improper admislioiis on 
her part, or of any thing hut game 
and frolic in the way of marriage 
promises. In a word, Nell bad the 
art which was not, and is not limit- 
e<l Lo her alone, of keeping what is 
termed the bridle fu*,'' and whilst 
she sung, all day long. 

Pm ill love with twenty, 

I’m in love with twenty. 

And I adore as many inort, 

There’s nothing like a plenty ! 
her conduct exemplified, meanwhile, 
tilt* burden of her song, ami her va- 
rious admirers had not reason to cut 
one another s throats, or what, in their 
own circumstances, was more proba- 
ble, to knock one another down, on 
account of Nell’s partiality. At Inst, 
however, young Strephon sighed,” 
— and, lest 1 should getsentimeiitul 
upon my readers here, I must adver- 
tise them, once for all, that this Stre- 
phon was a young man wlio acted as 
carrier betwixt Thornhill and I'kUn- 
burgh, and who was in the habit of 
lodging, in passing and returning, in 
her mother’s house. Love is blind,— 
so he it, — ^for Sandie Laidluw became 
the favoured lover, and, under a pro- 
mise of immediate marrifme, so soon 
as he had returned from Edinburgh, 
accomplished his ungenerous and in- 
human purposes. This put a period 
to bonny Nelly Patou’s power and 
happiness at the same time. Sandy 
was, in fact, a married man : and when 
this became known to Nelly, in a fit 
of despair she drank laudanum, and 
died. 

1 was sent for, on account of my 
scholarship, to endeavour to decy- 
pher a bad scrawl of a letter which 
she had written whilst the poison 
was working, and which letter was, 
in fact, still unfinished. But 1 could 
make little out of it. The words, 
** God foi^ve my soul !” were trace- 
able at the bottom, and here ami 
there, amidst much blotting and 
many tears, “ Forgive me, Sandy, 1 
now forgive thee," were legibly and 
frequently written. From the na- 
ture of tile poison, her death was 
peaceful ; 1 saw her breathe her last 
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iN^|Meredj^ and there was nothing 
or uncommonlv ar- 
agpBUita her appearance ; her nand^ 
liPwliiiad been raised as if in prayer, 
one lb cover her face, dropt gently 
by her side, her head reclined to- 
wards her shoulder, and, with a slight 
Bigb> she was still. Her mother held 
her in her arms, and seemed stupid, 
and almost insensible, for it requir- 
ed violence to separate her from the 
body, even after the very citadel of 
life was cold as lead. 

Preparations were made, on the 
following evening, after dark, and by 
moon-light, to carry the body out to 
the top of die Lodders, or Lauther 
Hills, there to be interred on a ground 
which usage had appropriated, from 
time immemorial, to the purpose. 1 
easily obtained permission to be of 
the party, which consisted almost of 
relatives exclusively. And the body 
of “ bonny Nelly Paton” was borne 
along, for upwards of three miles, 
on a large barrow, prepared, and en- 
tirely appropriated, as 1 afterwards 
learnt, to this unhallowed purpose. 
The coffin was merely a deal chest, 
unpainted, and consequently white, 
clumsily constructed, and shewing 
the dress, and almost the body of the 
dead, at various slits and joinings. 
The moon was bright, and exhibited 
the whole form and outline of the 
mountain as we jiersevercd, relieving 
each other of the burden alternately, 
towards the place allotted. A person 
liad been sent forward to dig a hasty 
grave, or pit ; but he had returned, 
scared eitlier by bis own imaginary 
fears, or by some unexpected appear- 


ance of life and motion at the very 
spot.*' My flesh actually crept and con- 
tracted, when 1 overheard whisper- 
ings, and half-articulated inquiries 
and answers, upon this subject. How- 
ever, there was clear moon-light, an 
open heaven above, and a wide stretch 
of horizon around us, and twelve of 
us together, and what had we to fear ? 
But then, again, ours was no ordinary, 
or perhaps sanctified duty, and we 
were approaching a place peopled, as 
it were, witli revolting images and 
recollections. Onwards, however, 
we behoved to advance ; and when 
wc came within sight of the object 
of apprehension, found a couple of 
dogs employed in unearthing a bo- 
dy whicu had been previously, and 
somewhat recently deposited. The 
sight was horrible ! I still shudder 
at the recollection of it ; and to 
forget it, either amidst merriment or 
during llie deepest sorrow, has been 
hitherto, to me, impossible. 1 almost 
wish 1 had not mentioned it in this 
public manner, were it not that 1 
entertain some faint hopes, that such 
an occurrence/ of which there arc at 
least five living witnesses, may tend 
to awaken people's eyes to tlic inhu- 
manity and brutality of such inter- 
ments. Wc buried poor unfortu- 
nate Nelly Baton" at least three 
feet below the surface — covered ui> 
the grave which had been so prema- 
turely opened — looked around us over 
hill and dale, from the summit of 
Hylvellen to the Heights of Benne- 
vis — from the lop of Queensberry to 
the peaks of Arran — and then return- 
ed leisurely and soberly home. 


Co ft SdtolonCftg 

Thy wayward fate is an epitome. 

Of what I fear, in future, mine must be ; 

I anj thy fellow-suffierer, poor fly ! 

Thy woes, alas ! are mine by sympathy ; 

Left desolate — through life’s rough, troubled stream, 
1 strive in vain, as thou do'st in me cream ; 

My hopes for ever wreck'd, my pUot gone, 

'Gainst fate and toil 1 still must struggle on ; 

No rescue near, 'twill be my destiny 
To sink at last, poor passenger, like Uiee ! 
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These two volumes conclude the 
narrative given by Las Cases of the 
transactions at St. Helena, and of 
the .conversations and political views 
of tlikt illustrious man, who, from the 
loftiest height of glory and power, 
fell, by awful revolution of for- 
tune, into the abject state of a cap- 
tive and an exile; whose evil star 
delivered him, bound hand and foot, 
into tlie power of his bitterest ene- 
mies, to endure from them whatever 
treatment they might please to give 
him ; of him, who, at one time, scat- 
tered around hiTn,by his smile, wealth 
and glory, but who was destined to 
close his days amid the deepest hu- 
miliations. The present volumes 
appear to possess tiie same interest 
with those which preceded them. 
Tlicy arc replete with interesting in- 
formation ; the conversation of Na- 
poleon is given with equal point and 
vigour; the sketches of his cha- 
racter arc lively and striking, ming- 
led, indeed, with details of a more 
melancholy cast, which press upon 
the mind more and mure heavily, as 
the tragedy which was acting at St. 
Helena api>roaches to its close. Many 
interesting topics are, however, han- 
dled, in all of which Napoleon, as 
usual, developcs his views with his 
characteristic boldness and energy. 
The subject discussed is the last 
Russian war, of which we have the 
following spirited and plausible de- 
fence : 

“ 'J'hat war (said Buonaparte) should 
Iiave* been the must jKjpular of any in 
modern times. It was a war of good 
sense and true interests ; a war fur the 
repose and security of all ; it w'as purely 
pacific and preservative ; entirely Euro- 
])ean and continental. Its success would 
have established a balance of power, and 
would have introduced new combinations, 
by which the dangers of the time present, 
would have been suciceeded by future 
tranquillity. In this case, ambition had 
no share in my views. In raising Po- 
land, which was the key-stone of the whole 
arch, 1 would have permitted a King of 
Prussia, an Arcbdiike of Austria, or any 
other to occupy the throne. I had no 
wish to obtaih ai^ Requisition ; and 
I rcser\'cd to mysdf Oply the glory of 


douig good, and the blessings nf posterity* 
Yet this undertaking foilcfl. te.d proved 
my ruin, though 1 never acted more dis- 
interestedly, and never better merited 
success. As if popular opinion hod lieen 
seized with contagion, in a moment, a 
general outny, a general sentiment, arose 
against mo. I w'as proclaimed to be the 
destroyer of kings ; 1, who had created 
them ! I was denounced as the subvertcr 
of the rights of nations ; 1, who was a- 
bout to risk all to secure them ! And 
people and kings, those irreconcilable ene- 
mies, leagued together and conspired u- 
gainst me ! All the acts of my past life 
were now forgotten. 1 said truly, that 
popular favour would return to me with 
victory ; but victory escaped me, and I 
was ruined. Such is mankind, and .such 
is my history; but both people and kings 
w'ill have cause to regret me ; and iny 
memory will be sufficientiy avenged for 
the injustice committed uimn me: tiiut is 
certain.” 

In order to illustrate and enforce 
these sentiments of Napoleon, \m 
Cases gives a copy of iiistructioriK sent 
to one of the French ministers, with 
a view to that war. The object to 
be attained is there stated to be the 
rc-establisbment of the kingdom of 
Poland ; a most complicated systcTii 
of political power i.s laid down, with 
a view to tne future repose of Ku- 
rojie, of which France is to be tin* 
head, and which is to be ushered in 
by the Russian war ; and many spe- 
culative advantages are held forth 
as likely to arise out of this scheme. 
We may state an objection, however, 
in limine, to all scliemes of which 
force is the ground-work. They do 
not tend to ])cace ; and, in such vast 
projects, compounded of such various 
and contradictory interests, and de- 
pending on so many remote and 
complicated springs, unforeseen acci- 
dents are always occurring to derange 
the fine and delicate mechanism, 
to disturb the regularity of its move- 
ments, and eventually to throw every 
thing into disorder. We cannot takt.^ 
down and put together again the 
moral elements of which the Eu- 
ropean system is composed, as if it 
were some mechanical contrivance 
vre were working with, and on which 
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we cpgj id always calculate with the 
precision. In coinprehend- 
otir contrivances^ such an ex- 
mded train of political causes and 
dMlsequencesi and in looking for- 
wArd^ with such a distant forecast^ in- 
to fnturity, how are we sure that 
our plans may not misgive in many 
points f how are we sure that wc can 
controul the course of events, and 
mould them to our wishes ? In cast- 
ing the powers of Europe into such 
an extensive system of confederate 
alliance, how can any human pru- 
dence guard against discontent and 
dissension among its different mem- 
bers ? Mutual jealousy, and envy of 
each other's power, are the seeds of 
destruction sown in the very bosom 
of such a system : and just when 
we imagine we have succeeded, war 
breaks out, and we find that we 
have been labouring at an imprac- 
ticable chimera. The re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Poland would 
have been a just punishment to the 
original destroyers of that indepen- 
dent state. But to commence a war 
at present, for such an object, seems 
a very doubtful policy. There is 
great wisdom in not disturbing what 
is already settled, as wc arc not sure, 
if we persist in shaking to their foun- 
dations all existing institutions and 
settlements, on what new basis they 
may ultimately fix. In rushing up- 
on the wild and uncertain chances of 
commotion and war, wc throw down 
all fixed rules, — we place ourselves 
under the empire of chance, — wo un- 
settle every thing, but wc are not 
sure of settling any tiling ; and, 
after years of confusion, we find our- 
selves as far as ever from the object 
wc have been aiming at. In en- 
tering into the Uussian war, to say 
nothing of the miseries which he 
was innictiug on the world, Buona- 
parte was setting in motion a vast 
machine, of which he could have no 
adequate command, lie himself says, 
tliat it was a war for the repose 
and security of all." This, however, 
was a distant prospect ; and, in tlie 
mean time, tlie repose and security, 
whicli all were actually enjoying, 
was disturbed, while it was quite un- 
certain whether the halcyon era of 
peace, which he contemplated, would 
'jiver arrive. Those who sincerely 
'tlesire peace, will take tlie direct road 


to it. They will seek peace in the 
spirit of peace, and will not pursue 
it through the doubtful chances of 
war. Las Cases, of whom Napoleon 
is the idol, observes, that the vul- 
gar were certainly far from compre- 
hending or rendering justice to his 
intentions;" but he adds, “ among 
statesmen, and men of forcsigli|; and 
extended views, the Russian war was 
very popular.” Wc are totally at a 
loss to conceive the grovucis of this 
popularity, or how the war with 
Russia, which had for its object to 
trample dowh that power by mere 
force of arms, could he justified by 
men of sense or moderation. No 
peace, which is founded on the com- 
jdetc prostration of one power under 
the feet of another, can be lasting. 
The humbled state may be broken 
down under the weight of superior 
power, hut there can he no content- 
ment in such a situation ; rancour 
and rebellion of heart must he the 
ruling feeling in such circumstances, 
and the first opportunity will be 
eagerly embraced to throw off the 
hated yoke. Thus will the flames 
of war he rekindled at no distant ]>e- 
riod, and thus will vanish all the 
plausible chimeras of security and 
peace, to realize which the world 
was involved in new troubles. Have 
we not seen these truths exemplified 
in the recent history of Europe? 
Did not France prove victorious in 
each successive struggle which took 
place ? She triumphed over all her 
enemies, and imposed on them, as 
a conqueror, suitable conditions of 
peace. But did any of these ‘trea- 
ties prove binding on the conquer- 
ed party ? The moment a favour- 
able opportunity offered, the game 
of war was renewed by the losing 
party ; and, though fresh losses were 
incurred, still new wars were be- 
gun, and new coalitions formed, to 
oppose the overgrown power of 
France. None of the states whieli 
were overthrown in the struggle ever 
submitted contentedly to their fate ; 
they never rested under the injuries 
and humiHatiiDiis which they suffered 
from France ; there was no real 
peace, hut a mere breathing interval 
of precarious repose^ aa a prelude to 
new andmoiefenrfvilMniggles. The 
.war with im- 

politic and uiySivon the part of 
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France, aetting nide the perils inse- 

£ arable from the transportation of 
er powerful armies to such a dis- 
tance from home; — and if, as Las 
Cases assures us, many men of fore- 
sight were in favour of the war, 
ijiany opposed it General Rapp cx- 
pi%te*d his opinion to Buonaparte 
ngaink it. Berthier, also, and the 
King Nai)lcs, were against the 
onterprist^ as too hazardous. They 
were against renewing the troubles 
of war for any contingent objects, 
however specious. France had, no 
doubt, a powerful and well-appointed 
army, burning with enthusiasm, and 
glorying in its hitherto victorious 
chief. But, in traversing the wild 
and desert wastes of Russia, who 
could tell what untried perils might 
occur to overthrow their constancy ? 
The very distance of the French ar- 
mies from their home was most in- 
expedient, considering that the whole 
system of European policy, which 
had been reared up, stood on force 
as its only solid foundation. Policy 
would, no doubt, in tyne, have per- 
fected what arms had begun, and 
would have gradually improved and 
strengthened the new ties of the 
European cominonwealtli. But the 
work was too new and too fresh to 
admit of having the prop of the 
French armies so soon withdrawal. 
It was too soon left to its own 
strength. The experiment was high- 
ly dangerous ; and though no one 
could exactly foresee the signal over- 
throw which befel the French ar- 
mies, yet the danger of conveying 
them so far from home was mani- 
fest, and was strongly pointed out to 
their- headstrong and imperious chief. 
It is in vain, therefore, to defend the 
Russian war on ^le grounds of poli- 
cy ; and if we come to the question 
of justice, we are assailed, in every 
point, by a multitude of objections, 
every one stronger than another. 

During this latter part of Las 
Cases* sojourn in St Helena, Buona- 
parte was so often ill that Uiere were 
serious interruptions to their usual 
conversations. There was a want, 
also, of -the comfortable food that 
would have been necessary for a sick 
man, and even medicines were not 
to be had. The Cqia^aints of the 
prisoner of St Helena increased un- 
der^ all these circumstances; and it 
voiv xm. 


was only at intervals that 
enabled, through the vigour 
mind, which never lost its 
pour forth, as usual, the streak 
of his intellect. One interesting to- 
pic he discussed is the treatment 
of the prisoners daring the last war, 
involving, of course, the unhappy 
controveisy which took place 
tween the two parties, and which 
prevented the exchange of prisoners 
during the whole contest. 

It is well known, that, on the 
groumt of our cruisers capturing 
French ships at sea, without any 
declaration of war, which, it apiTcars, 
had been done in former wars, Buo- 
naparte, by way of retaliation, de- 
tained all those peaceful traveUers, 
the subjects of Great Britain, who 
were on a visit to France on the 
breaking out of hostilities, and re- 
fused to give them up, except in ex- 
change for prisoners of war. Here 
commenced the dispute ; the British 
Government, however, at length con- 
ceded this, and other points ; and 
Buonaparte, w^ho had not nn many 
English in France as we hud of 
French in England, but wbo, tak- 
ing all the prisoners in the aggregate, 
English, Spanish, Pnissians, Ilus- 
siaiis, &c., had a balance in his fa- 
vour, proposed to exchange all for 
all. This proposition was, however, 
discussed and rejected by Britain; 
after which, wc have, from Buona- 
parte, the following account of what 
took place : 

As soon as the latter should be secu- 
red, pretences would be found for fircak- 
ing off the buRiness, tuid the old ev asions 
would be resumed; for the h’.iiglisli prisiiii- 
ers in France did not iuiiount to one- 
third of the French in England. To ob- 
viate any inisundcrstanding on either side, 
1 therefore pro})osed that we should ex- 
change t>y transports of only three thou- 
sand at a time ; that three thousand 
Frenchman should be returned to me, nnd 
that I would send bock one thousand 
English, and tw'o thousand Hanoverians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and others. Thus, 
if any misunderstanding arose, and put a 
stop to the exchange, we should still stand 
in the same relative iiroportioni as before, 
and without liaving practised any decep- 
tion upon each other ; but if, on the con- 
trary, the alTair should proc^ uninter- 
ruptedly to a conclusion, 1 promised to 
surrender up, gratuitously, all the prison- 
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oHAit ultitnately remain in iny 
fshaAf* My conjectnrea respecting the 
iwdMdjglis of the Kxiglisii Government 
|IPM to be correct : these conditions, 
whlc^ were really so reasonable, and the 
princiiMe cif wluch had already been a- 
dopied, were rigected, and the whole bu* 
siness waa hi^ken off. Whether the Eng- 
lish MinistcTR really symjiuthized in tlic 
situation of their countrymen, or whether 
they were convinced of iny firm determi- 
nation not to be duped, I know not ; but 
it would appear, that they w ere at length 
inclined to come to a conclusion, when 
1 subsequently introduced the subject by 
an indirect channel, liowever, our dis- 
asters in Russia at once revived their 
holies, and defeated my intentions. 

On this question it may be olieerv- 
ed, that the views of both parties ap- 
pear to have been greatly perverted, 
by the hatred and inveterate distrust 
of each other, which liad now sprung 
up as one of the natural fruits of the 
long protracted contest. None of them 
also, and Buonaparte the least of the 
two, a])pear to have seen, in the 
transaction alluded to, where their 
true glory lay ; and that it consisted, 
not in standing out, but in yielding. 
If they themselves had been the 
only sufferers by their obstinacy, it 
would have been a different question. 
But when it was considered who 
paid the forfeit — who it was that 
were the unhappy victims in this 
foolish quarrel, — that tlu'y consisted, 
in France, of persons, many of them 
accidentally from home, and cruelly 
separated from those who were dear 
to them — lingering away their lives 
in hopeless captivity, and in vain 
longing after their homes and their 
friends : of others, again, soldiers or 
sailors, condemned to waste the flower 
of their days in inglorious sloth — 
all 4heir visions of glory overcast 
by one disastrous stroke — and the 
hardships of their perilous life there- 
by greatly increased, and to no pur- 
pose ;-Hul these circumstances be- 
ing duly considered, we do not 
think that tliis was a favourable 
question on which to pitch the 
standard of national honour. Con- 
cession was here called for, from 
both parties, on the ground of hu- 
manity. In such a case, it was 
scarcely possible to commit the na- 
tional dignity. There was magna- 
nimity in submission, which never 


could have been Imputed to mean- 
ness, but to moat generous 
spirit of humanity, that could not 
bear the idea of inflicting unne- 
cessary suffering on such multitudes 
of brave men. In the negociations 
which took place on this subjeej^ 
(rreat Britain, even according to 
Buonaparte’s own account, had- dear- 
ly the advantage ; only that* avc do 
not see any ground rejecting 
his proposition, to make a general 
clearance on both sides. All the* 
other important ])oiiits were, how- 
ever, humanely conceded by our Go- 
vernment ; and the negociation was 
broken off on the most absurd je a- 
lousies. Buonaparte, far from blain 
ing himself in tins transaction, st'eins 
to take credit for bis penetration in 
seeing through the duplicity of the 
British Government. We art* con- 
vinced that no duplicity was intend- 
ed, — that a fair exchange was all that 
we were intent upon. If, besidts, 
we had resorted to the trick which 
the French ruler suspected, who 
would have been the losers in the 
transaction ? Wc might, by a most 
unwortliy piece of chicanery, have 
retained some French prisoners in 
our possession ; but we would have 
deeply wounded our characte r in the 
face of all Europe, and would have, 
in proportion, lost our influence. 'J'he 
settlement of this important, and, we 
may say, sacred business — for a busi- 
ness may be well called sacred, of 
which the object is to give liberty to 
the captive — was evidently obstruct- 
ed by the most absurd and ground- 
less jealousies ; and we are convin- 
ced, that had cither party sent over 
a sentinel with 1000 prisoners, ' and 
left the other party to make a suit- 
able return, the exchange w'ould 
have been most speedily and satis- 
factorily accomplished. The great 
error of Napoleon consisted in his 
attempting to carry every tiling by 
the mere effect of his power — in his 
ii^roving on the illegal measures of 
his enemies — and in returning them 
on their hands with interest ; thus ir- 
ritatingand kindling them to new and 
more outrageous acts of retaliation ; 
and thus, at every throw, increasing 
the stake of veng^noOi which could 
only be carried o^tRj[[;^tba party who 
comd most perfect extinguish every 
generous sympathy within his heart. 
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1 n this contest, it was not the palm 
ot* glory, but of nKdig&ity, which was 
CO be won ; and whether* such a prize 
was worth contending for, we leave 
our readers to judge. 

We have a long account, also, from 
Napoleon, of the ill treatment of his 
'^«4Ct;£nch subjects in the hvdks, into 
whilfc they were confined, by the 
orde^W* the Briiish Govcniment ; at 
which is justly incensed, if the 
matter b^s he rejircsents it. But 
the remedy he proposes completely 
illustrates his character, and entirely 
corrcspomls with the view given of 
it in the ])reccdiiig observations, lu 
))lace of remonstrating to the Eng- 
lish Government, and of bringing 
under their attention, as an argu- 
ment for the good treatment of the 
French prisoners, the manner in 
wliicli tile l*jngiish ])risoners were 
treated in France— or, in place of 
eonsidering this new grievance as a 
weiglity reason for conceding some 
of bis pretensions as to the dctemiA, 
and thus facilitating an exchange of 
prisoners ; he regrets that he did 
not, by way of retalution, assemble 
an equal number of English prison- 
ers, and deal out to them the same 
measure of hardship and- injustice 
winch the French were suffering in 
Britain. By such means, it is evi- 
dent that the breach might have 
lieeii widened, but never healed; 
besides the useless misery that would 
have been brought upon so many in- 
nocent persons. Retaliation of mis- 
chief ought to be the last resort, 
because it is generally inefficient, and 
gives a sanction to what we con- 
demn, and are anxious to abolish. 
If our enemy acts cruelly, is it the 
best way to check him, to imitate his 
example ? This is like 8hylock in 
the play, who boasts that the cruelty 
which the Christians teach him, he 
will practise; and that it shall go hard 
with him, but he shall better their 
instructions. In general, a temper- 
ate and steady disapprobation, and a 
solemn appeal to the enlightened 
tribunal of public opinion, against 
all unlawful acts, would have more 
effect in bringing back the erring 
party within the pale of humanity, 
than any retaliations, however deter- 
mined and cntel ; and we would 
avoid, in this tose, Ibe risk of that 
ibincof contentfen, which it is easy to 


kindle, but so difficult to SVthlgli^* 
Buonaparte alleges, 'as bplal imi^ 
for the measure, which lloiidnn||^ 
have been an act of violetioOi 
taining the English who wsM III 
France at the breaking out of the 

war, the sUdden rupturo itif 
peace of Amiens, on sudb false pre- 
tences, and with so much bad faith. 
This is no doubt true ; Great Britain 
had not a shadow of reason for break- 
ing that treaty ; and the story of ar- 
maments fitting out in the ports of 
Holland, which was supitosed to be 
an argument of the First Consul’s 
hostile intentions, is well known to 
have been false ; a pure invention of 
evil-minded persons, greedily swal- 
lowed at that time by the liritish 
Ministers, wlio seem to have repent- 
ed of the p<iaee they had made, but 
were at a loss for some pretence to 
renew the war. W c do not wonder 
at the resentment of Buonaparte, then 
First Consul, on this nccoiint. Hi* 

was, liesides, grossly and foully in- 
sulted, with iinccaKing slanders, by 
the English press, insomiieb, that, 
with such a spirit of malignity in this 
country, jnuice seemed impossihU*. 
All these circuinstanceR had natural- 
ly irritated the mind of Buona^iai te, 
and this, joined to the unjust fieixure 
of several French mercliant-KbiiiR, 
even before a declaration of war, hail 
induced him, as lie himself expreairs 
it, to revenge one act of violence 
by another still greater.” But the 
policy of the proceeding, and of all 
similar proceedings, iriiiy^, we tJiink, 
be justly called in question, until, at 
least, every other means be unsuc- 
cessfully tried. 

The Emperor continued at inter- 
vals to discuss with Las (>aso8 and 
others the various evi'uts of his c»x- 
traordiiiary career ; and it is asto- 
nishing with what brilliant and vi- 
gorous illustrations his conversation 
is adorned. His ideas seem to pour 
upon him from all points ; they are 
80 rapid and so various, that he can- 
not afford them many worils ; and 
riiey succeed each other 80 quick- 
ly, that we are kept perpetually 
alive with those continual siwies of 
thought. His views of the power 
and resources of Russia are thrown 
out with admirable point and liveli- 
ness. After describing the physical 
circumstances of Russia, he proceeds 
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^T|Mlieie pby^al circumfitunces, con^ 
? Wy may be added the 
*0 immense population, 
devoted and passive, in- 
4^Hitig those ntnneious uncivilized hordes, 
to% liom pHvation and wandering are the 
nattinil atate of esdstencc. Who can a- 
voidahuddertng, said he, at the thought 
of such a vast mass, unassailable either 
on the flanks or in the rear, descending 
upon us with impunity ! if triumphant, 
overwhehning eveiy thing in its course ; 
or if defeated, retiring amidst the cold 
and dcsolatk)!! that may be called its for- 
ces of reserve, and possessing every fa- 
cility of issuing forth again at a future 
opportunity. Is not this the licad of the 
llydra, the Antceus of fable, which can 
only Ikj subdued by seizing it bodily, and 
stifiing it in the embrace? But where 
is the Hercules to be found? France alone 
could think of such an achievement, and 


character of Fox. Discussing, gene- 
rally, the expediency of commercial 
compatiiee, he condemned all mono- 
polies ; from this he diverged to vari- 
ous other points of political economy, 
and concluded with the following lu- 
minous illustrations of the existing 
state of the world : *- 

“ It is,” said he, “ because m£*a will 
not acknowledge this great revoV^tioii in 
property, because they peri-is^'in closing 
their eyes on these truths, that so many 
nets of folly arc now committed, and that 
nations arc ex])oscd to so many disorders. 
The world has sustained a great shock, 
nnd it now seeks to return to a settled 
state. The whole cause of the universal 
agitation that at present prevails, may 
be explained in a few words : the shij>'s 
cargo has been shifted, her ballast has 
been removed from the stem to the stern; 


it must be confessed wc made but an awk- 
ward attempt at it. 

The £ni(X!ror Avas of opinion, that, in 
the new political combination of Europe, 
the fate of that ])ortion of the world de- 
]>cnded entirely on the capacity and dis- 
position of a single man. “ Should there 
arise,” said he, “ an Emperor of Biissia, 
valiant, impetuous, and intelligent ; in u 
word, a (?zar with a beard on his chin, 
(this he pronounced very emphatically,) 
Europe is his own. He may commence 
his ojierutions on the German territory, 
at 100 leagues from the two capitals, Ber- 
lin and Vienna, Avhose sovereigns arc his 
only obstacles. lie secures the alliance 
of the one by force, and wdth his aid sub- 
dues the other, by u single stroke. He 
then finds himself in the liemt of Ger- 
many, amidst the princes of the second 
rank, most of whom arc either his rela- 
tions or dej)cndants. In the meanwhile, 
he may, should he think it necessary, 
throw' a few firebradds across the Alps, 
on the soil of Italy, ri()e for explosion, and 
he may then mtirch triumphantly to Paris, 
to proclaim himself the new liberator. 1 
know, if 1 Avere in such a situation, I 
Avould undertake to reach Calais iii a given 
time, and by regular marching stations, 
there to become the master and arbiter 
of Europe.” 

After this, he asked about the 
English East India Company, of Las 
Cases, who, for his instruction, went 
through a regular narrative of its 
great transactions, concluding with 
Mr Fox and Mr Pitt’s India Bills. 
The mention of these two celebrated 
names called him forth, and he pro- 
nounced an animated condemnation 
of Pitt s policy, while he praised the 


hence are produced those violent oscilla- 
tions which may occasion a vi’rcck in ihc 
first storm, if ol)stinatc efforts arc made 
to AA'ork the vessel according t(» I he usual 
method, and without obtaining u new 
balance.” 

Among other subjects, he enters 
into the natur«y of the imperial sys- 
tem, and of the various channels 
through which the supreme power 
was spread out from him, the centre, 
to the extremities. “ The prefects,” 
he said, were emperors on a small 
scale and he goes on, in the fol- 
lowing terms, to illustrate and ex- 
plain this his original idea : 

“It w'as necessary to create this poAver,” 
continued the Emperor, “ for the force of 
circumstances had placed me in the si- 
tuation of a dictator. It Avas requisite 
that all the filairients issuing from mo 
should be in harmony Avitli the first cause, 
or my sy.stcm Avould have failed in its re- 
sult. The network w^hich I spread over 
the French territory, required a violent 
tension and prodigious }x>vvcr of elasticity, 
in order to make the terrible blows that 
were constantly levelled at us, re}x)und 
to distant points. Thus most of the 
springs of my machinery were merely in- 
stitutions connected w'ith dictatorship, and 
measures for w'arlikc defence. When the 
moment should h.'ive arrived for slacken- 
ing the reins, nil my connecting filamcntN 
would have relaxed sympathetically, and 
wc should then have proceeded to our 
peace establishment and local institu- 
tions.” 

■The war of La Vcnd(5c afforded 
another interesting topic ; and from 
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thcncc, ranging into tlie fields of li- 
terature, the character of the ancient 
and modern drama was contrasted. 
The Emperor expressed his regret 
that he had not ordered the CEdipus 
of Sophocles to be performed at St. 
Cloud. “ Talma, *\he observed, “ had 
' opposed the idea.'* He then 

exprS^cd his surprise that the Ro- 
mans s!!u)uld have had no tragedies, 
ofwhicirfact he gives the following 
singular aiid striking solution : 

Tragedy, in dramatic representation, 
would luive been ill calculated to rouse 
the feelings of the Romans, since they 
performcfl real tragedy in their circusses. 
“ The combats of the gladiators,” said he, 
“ the sight of men consigned to the fury 
of wild beasts, ucrc far more terrible 
than all our dramatic horrors put together, 
'fhese, in fact, were the only tragedies 
suited to the iron nerves of the Romans.” 

During his lutid intervals of 
health, the Enii»cror always continu- 
ed to converse in his usual animated 
strain. lie touches, without reserve, 
on all the most delicate points of 
his singular story. Ile^entcrs into all 
the particulars of his first abdication, 
and grievously complains of the con- 
<luct of his marshals, and other great 
military officers, who all advised the 
abdication ; being glutted with wealth 
and honour, wearied of war, and 
wanting only peace to enjoy their 
liard-carncd rewards. The unsuc- 
ecKsful wars which Napoleon had ul- 
timatidy waged — the services which 
he had required from the people, 
both of men and money — and the mi- 
series which the country suffered by 
the presence of hostile armies — were 
quite sufficient to indispose men to 
his measures. Ry separating the 
country from him, they saw that 
they could procure peace ; and the 
question being, therefore, whether 
they should held by him and con- 
tinue the war, or purchase peace by 
sacrificing him, they decided in fa- 
vour of the latter alternative; and 
tile evils his rash and warlike coun- 
sels had brought on the country, gave 
them but too plausible grounds for 
their conduct. 

The subject of ancient and modem 
warfare was discussed at length by 
the Emperor, and many new and 
9 striking ideas were thrown out on 
this^omprehenbive topic. The cha- 


racters of the most 

rals, Alexander, C8.w» lllftSiTO 

Gustavus, Eugene, 

Vendome, Frederii^ the iSyl 
all severally passed in roviewi m 
their merits considered by tihU glett 
military ctitic, who hud ^wn, as 
Johnson observes of DrydeOi Ids 
title to criticise by his power of per- 
formance. The discuflSiion was then 
extended to militarv operations in 
general, and the following arc the 
opinions expressed by Napoleon : 

In the present mode of military opera, 
tions, he tliouglit it advisable that greater 
consistency should l>e given to the third 
rank of infantry, or, that it should lie 
suppressed ; and he explained his reasons 
for this. 

He was of opinion, that infantry ciiarg. 
ed by cavalry should tire from a distance, 
instead of tiring closely, according lo the 
present practice. He proved the advan. 
tage of this method. 

He observed, that infantry and cavalry 
left to themselves, without artillery, could 
procure no decisive result; hut that, with 
the aid of artillery, all things else being 
equal, cavalry might destroy infantry. 
He clearly explained these iaels, and nuiny 
others besides. 

He added, that artillery really deeideil 
the fate of armies and nations ; that men 
now fought with blows of cannon hulls, 
as they fought with blows of lists ; for in 
battle, as in a siege, the art consisted in 
making numerous discharges coin I’rge on 
one and the same point ; that ninidst the 
contlict, he who had sulhcieiit address to 
direct'u mass of artillery suddenly and 
unexpectedly on any particular ijoint of 
the enemy’s force, was sure of the victory. 
This, he said, hud been liis grand seciet, 
and his grand plan of tactics. 

The mind of Napoleon was ever 
active, and ever bent on some scheme 
of improvement. An army, he ob- 
served, could not move about with 
lightness and rajiidity, encumbered 
as it was with all the modern ap- 
paratus for the supply of its wants ; 
and he had a plan in coiitenmlatiori, 
for enabling the soldiers to bake their 
own flour, to carry every thing along 
with them, and not to be so depen- 
dent as they were on the services of 
others. His ideas were too military. 
He also pressed on the Senate the 
necessity of extending the conscrip- 
tion to all classes indiscriminately ; 
and, finally, though lie was accuscil 
of being too fond of war between na- 
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not extend his partiali- 
the war of civil so- 
vw intent on abo- 
l ipKg y which he called an 
ahtilm eanc^r^ a social leprosy ; 
*2? ^ which he suggested for 
thlB pilYpose was, with some inodifi- 
cations, to pay nothing except to the 
successful counsel. I'his we consi- 
der to be quite chimerical. The best 
way of preventing litigation is to 
give speray and just decisions, so 
that he who unjustly stirs a quarrel 
may feel the scailh of it. His notions 
on the duties of the ministers of re- 
ligion were pure and enlightened; 
and we cannot forbear extracting the 
following excellent remarks : 

1 recollect (says I. as Cases) having 
heard the Emperor, in the (.'ouncil of 
State, declaim against the perquisites of 
ministers of the Gospel, and (wint out the 
indecorum f)r their liurtering, as he said, 
for sucred, and, frequently, indispensable 
objects. He therefore proposed putting 
nn end to this practice. “ By rendering 
the acts of religion gratuitous,'* he oh- 
MTved, “ wc shall elevate their dignity, 
henclicencc, and charity, and confer a 
great benefit on the poor. IS'othing would 
he easier than substitute legal imjiosts 
for these ])en]uiAiics. Ifivery one is burn, 
many marry, and all die ; and yet births, 
marriages, and deaths, arc three great 
subjects of religious jobbing, w Iiich, in 
ray opinion, are |)articularly objection- 
able, and w'hich I would wish to nliolisli. 
Since these arc matters which cuiiccrii 
all equally, why not place them under a 
S{)ccial impost, or include iheia among 
the subjects of general tax’ition ?*' 

On another important subject. Las 
Cases gives us, at great length, the 
sentiments of Napoleon. Ayeinean 
the eondemnation and death of the 
Duke d'Enghien ; and it is evident 
that he heartily repented, as well he 
might, of that harsh act. Many apo- 
logies may, no doubt, be made for 
him, in the critical circumstances in 
which he was placed; and we are 
well aware, also, that many of those 
who raised so great an outcry on this 
occasion, would have had no objec- 
tion that he himself should have been 
taken off in any maimer the most ex- 
peditious. At the very time, indeed, 
plote were every where contrived 
against his life, by the agents of the 
Bourbon family ; and, according to 
the morality of most politicians, the 


execution of the Duke d'Eiigbieii 
might have passed current as a bold 
and necessary act of self-defence. 
The following is the account given 
by Buonaparte of the progress of this 
unfortunate affair : 

^ I was one day dlonc,” said he ; *. 

recollect it well ; 1 was taking inr^^f, 
fee, half seated on the table at ;>Thich 1 
had just dined, when suddcn^Hnforina- 
tion is brought to me, new con- 

spiracy has been discovered. 1 am warm- 
ly urged to put an end to these enormi- 
ties ; they represent to me that it is time 
at last to give a lesson to those who have 
lieen day after day conspiring against my 
life ; that this end can only be attained 
by slicdding the blood of one of them ; 
and that the JJukc d'Enghien, wiio might 
now be convicted of forming part of this 
new' conspiracy, and taken in the veiy 
act, should be that one. It was added, 
that he had l>een seen at Strasburg ; that 
it w'us even believed that be hud been in 
]*aris ; and that the jdan w'as, that he 
should enter France by the cast, at the 
moment of the explosion, w hilst the Duke 
of Berry was disembarking in the west. 
I should tell ypu," oliserved the Eni{>e- 
ror, “ that I did not even know precisely 
w'ho the Duke d'Enghien w'as (the Revo- 
lution having taken place w hen I was yet 
a very young-man,) and I having never 
liecn at court ; and that I was <]uitc in 
the dark as to where he was at tliat mo- 
ment. Having been informed on those 
points, 1 exclaimed, that if such were 
the case, the Duke ought to lie arrested, 
and that orders should be given to that 
eft'cct. Every thing had been foreseen 
and prepared ; the different orders were 
already draw'n up, nothing remained to 
be done but to sign them, and the fate of 
the young Prince w'as thus decided." 

It is an admirable remark of Mr 
Fox, that statesmen are seldom aware 
how much true wisdom there is in 
humanity, and never was tliis max- 
im more forcibly illustrated than in 
the present case. No act wliicli 
Napoleon ever sanctioned occasioned 
more prejudice to his cause than the 
execution of this unfortunate young 
prince, which iimncdiately consecra- 
ted him a martyr, and excited a deep 
sensation of grief and horror among 
his friends, whose outcry for his loss 
found an echo of sympathy in every 
breast. Jt was precisely one of 
these acts which was calculated to 
recoil on the Leads of its authors : A 
young prince, steely twenty-five 
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years of age, residing on a neutral 
territory,, violently set upon by a 
lawless irruption of soldiers, drag- 
ged from his asylum, hurried to Pa- 
ris, and, after a brief trial and con- 
. ileinnation by his enemies, taken out 
' shot by torch-light. Speaking of 
it iiffhe mildest terms, it was a cruel 
and unVlenting act, and it was im- 
politic iV^the highest degree. Wc 
do not behcitre that it had much ef- 
fect in checking the plots against 
the First Consurs life ; while it was 
taken as an index to his character, 
by his enemies, who set it forth in 
all its worst colours, and raised, 
throughout Euroi)e, a prejudice a- 
gainst him, whicli iseven now scarcely 
abated. 'Diis act gave a colour to all 
the slanders which were circulated 
about him, and though many of those 
who were thus vehement in their re- 
probation of him, defended similar 
acts of vengeance by their own party, 
few stopt to unveil their hypocrisy, 
but all joined in one unanimous out- 
cry against Ihionaparte, who, from 
henceforth, became the irtanding mark 
of slander, no one attempting to de- 
fend him, while new calumnies were 
every day poured forth against him* 
Had he generously spared this un- 
happy, and, we believe, to a certain 
extent, criminal young man, after he 
was in his jiowcr, how different would 
have heiii the feeling ! such an act of 
generosity could not liavc been denied. 
Here slander must have been silent— 
those w})o were not the bigotted ene- 
mies of Napoleon liad here a jiower- 
ful fact in his favour. Here was 
something tangible to appeal to— a 
weapon of argument to tight with. 
A few such facts would have out- 
weighi'd the load of calumny which 
])rcsscd so heavily in the opposite 
scale — its mists could not have ga- 
thered so thick about him, nor have 
remained so long to obscure his true 
character. From what Las Cases 
mentions of his conversation, it is 
manifest, though he was too proud 
openly to avow it, that he repented at 
heart of this harsh measure. He 
had felt its evil effects, and he had 
been cut by the reproaches which it 
' occasioned : Undoubtedly, (he ob- 
served,) if I had been infonned in 
time of certain circumstances re- 
* specting the opinions of th^ prince, 
aii|Ufiis disposition ; and if, above all. 


I had seen the letter 

to me, and which, God kupei^H 

what reason, was not 

after his death, I shoidil 

have forgiven him.” Las 

another occasion, gives tlie same ao* 

count of his feelings : 

In the unreserved moments of familiar 
intercourse, he shewed himself not indif- 
ferent to the fate of the unformnute 
Prince ; hut, if his conversation had re- 
ference to public concema, it was altoge- 
thcr quite a different thing. One day, 
having spoken to me of the youth, and 
the untimely end of this ill-fated Prince, 
he concluded by saying, And I have 
since learnt, my dear Las Cnsi's, that he 
was favourable to me. I have lu'en as- 
sured, that he used to speak of me with 
some degree of admiration ; such is re- 
tributive justice in this world P* These 
last words w'cre pronounced with such un 
expression, every feature of his face was 
.'•o much in harmony with that eipres- 
sion, that I have no doubt, that if the in- 
dividual whom Na}>olean pitieil iiad Ir'cii 
at that moment in his |xm'er, he would 
have been eagerly forgiven, wliulevn Ins 
acts or intentions might have l\ecn. 

The work contains many other 
amusing anecdotes and inten'sting 
statements. But wc have no room 
for further extracts. The auihoFs 
narrative is cut short by his arrest, 
under the directions of Sir iludsoii 
Lowe, fur having attempted u Kccrct 
correspondence, contrary to tlie regu- 
lations under which the state-priso- 
ner was detained. A black, who liad 
formerly been with Las Cases, and 
who had been taken from him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, suddenly made 
his appearance at his habitation, hav- 
ing escaped all the guards by wliicli 
it was surrounded, and as he was to 
set off for London in a few days, he 
offered the Count his services to carry 
any letter for him. Las Cases rcsolve»l 
to avail himself of this opportunity to 
make their sufferings known in Eu- 
rope, and he caused hii son to trace, 
on a piece of satin, a copy of his for- 
mer letter to Prince Lucien. The let- 
ter was sewed into tiie servant s 
clotlies, and twenty-four hours after, 
Las Cases was arrested and sent oft' 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where, 
strange to tell, he was Htill detained 
a prisoner, by the persons in autho- 
rity in that colony. He was after- 
wards sent to England, where the 
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9m 1m Mftrea to land, but was 
where the most in- 
petKCUtions still awaited 
htin} and it was not till he ad- 
d|mM a letter to the Austrian mi- 
nister, that, by his powerful influ- 
ence, he was sheltered from further 
vexations. 

Of the treatment which Napoleon 
suffered at St. Helena, from that 
prince of jailors. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
we fully expressed our opinion in a 
former Number. lie held, as Buo- 
naparte expressed it, a bad office, and 
executed it badly. Under the plea 
of secure detention, he seems to have 
accumulated on 'the devoted head of 


his prisoner every sort of useless 
cruelty and insult. If this plea be 
admitted as an excuse for severities 
'which threaten life and health, we 
ought to nut our prisoner to death at 
once. The grave is the securest pri- 
son, and there we ought to lodge 
him, without making him pass through 
the useless ordeal of a tedious im- 
prisonment. We find that Buona- 
parte was continually harrassed by 
vexatious restraints and threatened 
insults, until he was confined to his 
room as surely as if the ])bysical im- 
pediments of bolts and bars had been 
raised up against him : we find his 


health beginning to be seriously af- 
fected by this confinement — the fact 
is stated to his jailor, and duly noti- 
fied to the British Government. No 
relaxation is observed in the rigours 
of his captivity. He grows worse — ^ 
serious and alarming complaints^^^-^ 
tack him. His situation is /^^le 
known from time to time, p those 
who have the power of grafting the 
indulgences required hf sickness. 
He is badly lodged — in want of com- 
fortable food — in want of medicines. 
His malady daily gains ground. His 
death is announced to be a])proach- 
ing, and his removal to another cli- 
mate is requested, for the sake of 
humanity. His complaints are un- 
heeded — his latter end approaches, 
and he sinks at last into the grave — 
unpitled and unrelieved. On the 
other hand, it is stated by those who 
had the charge of detaining him, and 
the statement is signed by the physi- 
cian ap]>ointed by (government to 
attend him, that he died of a heredi- 
tary cancer in his stomach, and that 
his death wculd have been equally 
certain, though he had gone to the 
United States, and enjoyed his free- 
dom, with tile privilege of free air 
and exercise. Between those opi)o- 
site statements, we leave our readers 
to make their election. 


A IlETLY DY MR. C. MACLAREN, TO THE ODSERVATIONS ON HIS WORK ON 
THE TOrOllRAl'HY fir THE PLAIN OF TROY, IN THE LAST NOMUEH OF 
THE MEW EUlNItURGH REVIEW. 


An outline of my Theory of the 
Plain of Troy was published in the 
Edinburgh Magazine for March 1820, 
and by turning back to that Num- 
ber, the reader will find a map, 
which, though not very accurate, 
will render the following remarks in- 
telligible : 

1 have but a short account to set- 
tle with my reviewer, who has fol- 
lowed a practice not very flattering 
to an author, but too common to be 
made a matter of serious complaint. 
Instead of examining my book, lie has 
merely made it a peg to hang a system 
of his own upon ; and as his system 
is very different from mine, and we 
cannot, of course, both be in the 
right, he roundly asserts that I am 
wrong. He has, in fact, left ray con- 
clusions unassailcd, in every funda- 


mental point, except in so far as he 
has endeavoured to establish others 
almost diametrically opposite, and 
the merits ot* which, 1 hinnbly think, 
may be very soon disposed of. 'J’he 
dictum of an intelligent man, 1 own, 
is worth something ; but its value 
depends on his exemption from pre- 
possessions, and his competence to 
decide upon the subject. I feel no 
great inclination to defer to the n - 
viewer’s authority, either on the one 
ground or the other. 

To put the reader in possession of 
the grounds of the controversy, 1 
may mention, that the leading object 
of my hook is to prove that the Men- 
dere and Dombrik of the present day, 
are the Scamander and Simois of 
Strabo and Homer ; that the Greek 
camp was on the site of the village' of 
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Koum Kalcj and that the Troy of 
lloincr occupied the same site ^rith 
New Ilium. I cannot say the re- 
viewer has controverted these con- 
clusions ; but he has denied their ac- 
curacy, and advanced others, which 
! «hall presently explain. To save 
timef-and s])ace, 1 shall leave several 
minor topics untouched, and, among 
others, \\e question of the import- 
ance or unimportance of the dis- 
cussion, taking it for granted, that 
when so many books and articles are 
written upon one subject, some per- 
sons think Jt worth their while to 
read them. 

I make no y)retensions to more 
than a superficial knowledge of 
t frock, and readily concede to iny 
reviewer, that I have mistaken the 
sense of the expression tyi txTos 
i'.AAvi:7rfjUTiot applied by 

Strabo, to C’olonte, 'which certainly 
tioes not mean “ without the Hel- 
lespont/* as 1 hastily supposed. 1 
am not, however, prepared to sub- 
scribe to the translation of the re- 
viewer, who lUidc rstands tlie sense to 
be, that (,\)lonaj was a mariiime city, 
or was on the sea, at the Helles- 
pont,*’ (in opposition to another (Jo- 
iome inttnuJ.) Strabo could scarcely 
titink it necessary to tell us that a 
City at the “ Ht lJespontine Sea” was 
a “ inaritiinc cily. Perhaps the 
suise is better expressed by the 
I’ftneh translator, at the Helles- 
pont, wUhovt the straits,” meaning 
the straits of Abydos. The passage 
is cited as bearing upon the question, 
whether Strabo included a part of the 
i^2gcan sea, under the name of the 
Hellespont, as Messrs Bryant and 
Hobhouse contend, and certainly 
goes to support the affirmative. To 
make out this point, however, the re- 
viewer relies more upon another pass- 
age, the sense of which he garbles 
to answer his purpose, but which, li- 
terally translatid, is as follows: ‘^'rhe 
western sea” (that is, the sea on the 
western side of the Troad) is the 
Hellespont in which is the iEgcan.” 
{Strabo, 1. 13.', p. 583.) The Latin 
translators, very reasonably suspect- 
ing an error in the text, when they 
find the Hellespont represented as 
** comprehending the iBgcan sea,” 
gave another turn to the expression ^ 
but our reviewer swallow^s ,the absur- 
dit^y, in his zeal for an argument. As 

/ VOI-. xin. 


the discussion of this pdint 
me to encroach too far 
luinns, 1 shall confine myii^ to Jt 
few observations. First, as 
tus, Pliny, Mela, Ptolemy, ami a 
crowd of other writers before and af- 
ter Strabo, plainly restricted the name 
of Hellespont to tlie narrow canal, 
their distinct testimony ought not to 
be set aside on the vague, doubtful, 
or contradictory statements of a sin- 
gle writer. Now, Strabo’s statements 
respecting the iEgean Sea and the 
Hellespont, have neither accuracy, 
clearness, nor consistency. P'or in- 
stance, lie makes Suniuin extend as 
far south as Tenarus, thougli it is 
one degree farther north, (/. 2., p. 
92.): he describes the Myrtoan sea 
as lying between Crete, Argolis, an<l 
Attica, yet gives it a breadth which 
makes it exteiul to Asia Alinor, and 
include the Icarian, (/j. 12i.); he 
speaks of the Aegean as a distinct sea 
from the Mptoan, yet assigns di- 
mensions to the former, which jduin- 
ly comprehend the latter, {p. 125). 
’The passage formerly cited makes 
the Hellespont include the whole 
iEgean ; but who ever heard of Li in- 
nos, Chios, Samos, Andr4>s, a.4 isles 
in the Hellespont ! *J'he absurdity 
was loo glaring to puss. Admit, 
however, that Strabo meant only to 
include a part of the ^Kgc'sin, that 
part must evidently have eonsist(‘d 4 »f 
the sea wdiieli surrounds L(‘innos and 
Iinbros. Now, it will he found (/. 1., 
p. 28.) that this geograjiher coiisi- 
ders the Thracian Sea and iiulf of 
Melas, including the waters whicli 
flow round Lemnos and 1 inbros, uot 
as jHirt of the Hellespont, hut of the 
jF.^can. Where, then, is the llelles- 
pontine Sea, beyond the canal, to he 
found? Homer, too, though he docs 
not use the name of' the Aegean, be- 
cause, like the name of (IrceccJ it 
did not exist in his age, had a name 
for the sea round Lemnos and 1m- 
bros, distinct from that of the Hel- 
lespont, for be calls it the Thracian 
Sea, ( 11. xxiii., 230. J *J*1 mi Krencli 
translators have probably hit upon 
the true source of the Confusion in 
Strabo’s statements. He was not 
guilty of the error of making the 
Hellespont comprehend the Aegean ; 
but he did what was equally wrong, 
though less absurd ; he extended, as 
they observe, the name of the latter 
3N 
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S e|^ Up usual boundaries^ 
t epiiiprehend^not only the 
ni, the Propontisi and 
ct at Euxine. ( French 
347, note.) 1 shall 
by way of expla- 
nation^ <ibat ^ cause of Strabo’s er- 
ror, wlmi speaks of a town oppo- 
jute Tenedop, (Cdonae,) as being at 
tibe .Hellespont, was probably this : — 
be bnew tbat Herodotus assigns a 
lenffth of 400 stadia to this canal, 
whidi is very correct. But Strabo 
having crroneouB^y made the Helles- 
TOnt begin at Abydos, instead of Cal- 
Upolb, and thus cut off one half from 
its northern extremity, to make up 
the length named by the historian, 
he was necessarily obliged to add as 
much on the south, and having, pro- 
bably, no map before him, he was 
tlius led to consider every place on 
the coast of Troas, if within 400 sta- 
dia of Abydos, as situated upon the 
Hellespont. 

Let It be kept in mind, tbat, though 
1 were to grant all the reviewer here 
contends for, it would not shake one 
single position of my system. For 
the argument merely affects the ques- 
tion, whether the plain of the Men- 
dere is the Trojan plain of Homer ? 
and this I conceived to be established 
beyond dispute, by evidence resting 
on separate grounds. C See my Dis^ 
^ertaiion, p. 36. J It is admitted by 
Strabo, whose evidence is here 
brought forward to invalidate his own 
conclusions. Nay, what is stiU more 
exu-aordinary, it is admitted, without 
question, by the reviewer himself, 
lyho, after labouripg the point so 
;|nuch, rejects the sole conclusion 
to which the argument was meant to 
lead, by those who first employed it. 

I find 1 have the misfortune to 
differ from my reviewer at the very 
tlweshold of the discussion, lie cen- 
sures me for taking Homer for my 
^lidc, rather than wabo. I grant, 
mat, generally speaking, a poet is a 
lyxirse authority for facts than a geo- 
grapher, though Homer is perhaps 
entitled to rank in both characters. 
But in this case wo must not forget, 
that Strabo lived years iwr 
Homer; and what waa matter of 
personal knowledge to the one, was 
matter of conjecture and iuyea- 
to the other. It is pot opr- 
rect to jiay, that I follow the testi- 


mony of the poet in preference to 
that of the geographer. 1 take each, 
as an authority for the topography, as 
it stood in bis own age, and am only 
guilty of preferring Homer’s facts 
to Strabo’s speculations. If in this 
1 have erred, Strabo himself has 
me the example. So far from.i'f^re- 
tending to fix the localitie«f upon 
grounds independent of Holer’s tes- 
timony, his main object^ throughout 
a great part of the 13th Book, is to 
ascertain to what objects and places 
the poet’s descriptions or allusions 
apply. He follows his text minute- 
ly, discusses the import of his ex- 
pressions, and admits or rejects the 
opinions of recent writers, according 
as they agree or disagree with the 
poet’s details. Why, then, should 
not we use the same freedom with 
Strabo’s statements which Strabo 
used with those of Ilellanicus and De- 
metrius, who livccl before him, and 
had, what he wanted, a local know- 
ledge of the district ? If Strabo fol- 
lows Demetrius generally, as to the 
Troad, it is not because he conaiders 
him a better authority than Homer, 
but for a reason directly contrary — 
because he finds his conclusions more 
consistent than those of any other 
writer, with the poet’s statements, 
to which, as an infallible standard, 
be alwaya refers. In fact, the ques- 
tion, whether we should follow Ho- 
mer or Strabo, when analyzed, a- 
mounta to this — wliethcr we should 
take Homer’s words as they stand 
before us in his text, or take Strabo’s 
conjectures, as to what the poet 
meant to say. It is amusing enough, 
after this avowal of an extreme de- 
ference to Strabo’s authority^ that 
the reviewer's theory is more directly 
at variance with the Greek geogra- 
pher’s opinions than any other hi- 
therto published. 

The reviewer's theory, which lie 
assures us is the result of long and 
painful meditation, is this : the Dom- 
orik (or Tbymbrik) is the Scaman- 
dciL — the Kitnair, or Kalefat Osmak, 
vhep flowing in its summer channel, 
is the Simois — the site of ’J’roy was 
at Chlhlak — and the Greek camp 
snd harbour, soin^where between 
the mouth of the AJenderc and £n 
Tepe. The Mendere the only large 
•river-r-I may say, the only river in 
the district^is left oat of nis system 
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entirely, and is presumed to be not the point where Strabo 
once named by Homer, though he oe- Before the reviewer c 
lebratesthe Mauty, depth, oreadth^ heads of the Eseptiii and 
rapidity, and grandewr^ of the brooloi within twenty stadia of wnna 
Kimair and Dombrik ! With every biik, he must work a 
wish to speak of my reviewer ean* moving mountains. If he hafl^ iMr 
didly, I must assure him, that I can seen Kauffer^s map, pubtitfitlll bf 
'''‘srcely muster patience to bestow Clarke and Crippa in ISOS, (the 
a nioinent's consideration on a sys« foundation of all the Other maps of 


Clarke and Crippa 
foundation of all the 


tem, which presents the appearance the Tr6ad, from that Of Cheft^liOV, 
of a paiaddk on a first view, and downwards,) he WouM have avoided 
whicli is chaos of incongruities this error, with all the absurdities 
when examined. in which it has involveu hitn : if he 


If the reviewer was determined to 
find the Scamander in the I>ombrik, 
he should, at least, have gone to 
some other authority than Strabo, 
whose testimony is too explicit to 
leave a doubt upon the subject. Even 
Barbie de Bocage and Mr Morritt, 
though they hold the Kirkjoss to be 
the Scamander of Homer, admit, re- 
luctantly, that the Mendere is the 
Scamander of Strabo. How, indeed, 
can any man, who lias the most mo- 
derate knowledge of the localities, 
think otherwise? The Greek geo- 
grapher tells us distinctly, that the 
Scamander rose in the fame hill, or 
summit, of Mount Ida, (Cotylus) 
with the Granicus and the Esepus, 
and within twenty stadia (two miles) 
of the sources of these two rivers. 
(L. 13, p. 602.) I am not aware that 
any modem traveller has followed 
tlie channel of the Esepus, nor is it 
of any consequence ; the courses of 
the Granicus and the Mendere, 
which have been traced, fully cofr<* 
firm Strabo’s statement, and shew, 
beyond a doubt, that the latter ri- 
ver is the Scamander of that writer. 
With this text staring the reviewer 
in the face, how coiud he possibly 
print jand pubKsh that the Dombrik 
was the Scamander of Strabo ? A- 
gainst a statemetit so plain and de* 
cisive, a hundred minor arguments 
would not avail. He hints, indeed, 
that when the localities are more 
completely explored, the Dombrik 
may be found to have the character- 
istics of Strabo’s Scamander. 1 am 
sorry to deprive him of this conso- 
lation ; for 1 must tell him, that the 
channels of the Dombrik and Men- 
dere are known to their sources, and 
that no futuro ^seoveries, and no im 
genutty of explanation, can bring the 
springs, of what be calls the Sica- 
mander, within twenty-foq^ miles of 


has not seen it, let me^ romfnd him, 
that though a knowledge of Greek is 
very convenient for' one iWiO Specu- 
lates on such subjects, it is but an 
indifferent substitute ^ a knowledge 
of facts. 

1 have a few words more to sav 
on this branch of the subject, thougn 
any thing farther, in the shape of 
argument, might be dispensed with, 
'fhe objection to the identity of the 
Mendere, with Strabo’s Scamander, 
grounded on the course of the two 
rivers, with reference to Sigeum and 
llhfcteum, vanishes when 
is translated “ approach to,” instead 
of ** flow towards and the review- 
er, who is a Grecian scholar, knows 
that this is no forced interpretation. 
Some others of his statements I 
scarcely know how to deal with. 
When he indulges, for instance, in 
such hardy assertions, as that the 
plain of the Dombrik is broader 
tlnn that of the Mendere, and^ that 
the epithet of the great vortiginons 
river is equally applicable to the 
first of these rivers as to the last, I 
certainly find reason to admire hii 
boldness, if not his ingenirity. It 
requites some courage to convert 
those very circumstances, which 
make against a hypothesis, into ar- 
guments for its truth ; but, provid- 
ing rile reader is in a convenient 
state of ignorance, it is generallv a 
shorter process to make fact bend to 
theory, titan to adjust theory to fact. 
Allow me the same latitude of aol- 
sumption which the review^ has 
practised, and 1 do not despair of 
proving that the Garden of Eden waa 
in La^and, and that the Tower of 
Babel stood on the great plain of tho 
Mxsrissippi ! 

It would be a" waste of time to 
examine his reasonings respecritm tho 
Sffmois. He professes to follow Stfa- 
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^; ind when Strabo’s Scamander 
& iUkowA^ bis Simois can scarcely be 
tn&tanHo. In fact, the proofs of its 
with the Dombrik amount 
to hewing short of demonstration. 

Irtie reviewer objects that the site 
I have chosen for the Greek camp 
must be overflowed by the winter 
floods. This is very hard. It is in- 
contestible that the fleet must have 
been drawn up somewhere on the 
level surface between the Capes. In 
this surface/ there is hut one small 
area of dry beach ; on that area 1 
have placed the Greek camp ; and 
yet the reviewer is not satisfu‘d. Hut 
since he rejects the only dry ground 
ever discovered there by any tra- 
veller, on what miraculous spot does 
he suppose the Greeks were posted ? 
Certainly it would puzzle Strabo, and 
Demetrius too, to conjecture. He 
places the camp on the low ground, 
eastward of the mouth of the Mcn- 
dcre, which Mr Hobhoiise calls a 
sandy marsh,” and a line of reedy 
avramps/’ (p. 710-711); which is 
described by Major Reiincll, in his 
map, as marshy land by (’hois- 
eul Gouffier, as “ marais sabloncux 
and by Mr L. Foster, as marshes 
overflowed by the Hellespont.” On 
this spot, w'hich was a marsh in the 
time of Demetrius, 2000 years ago, 
as it is at this diiy, he places the 
Greek army, and, what is still more 
surprising, ho finds, that, in such a 
situation, they would have no 
marshes near them to spread pesti- 
lence through their ranks,” and they 
would j)ossess a line heuch for the 
reception of their ships.” Really, 
with a speculator like this, who con- 
verts dry land into quagmires, and 
quagmires into dry land, there is 
nothing impossible. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he would have us to under- 
stand, that what is marsh now, may 
have been firm ground formerly. 
But I have already observed, that 
there were marshes at the shore in 
the time of Demetrius, and it will 
puzzle the critic to find any other 
situation for them than the space 
between the present mouth of the 
Mendere and the brook of Gheulu 
Sou. Even admitting what is real- 
ly inadmissible, that a bay occu- 
pied the place of the marsh in the 
time of the Trojan war, from what 
we know of the accretion of soil 


upon the coast, since Strabo’s days 
we are morally certain that the firm 
ground, in Homer’s time, could not 
extend above two or three hundred 
yards beyond the banks of the Doin- 
brik. On this narrow stripe o{ 
ground, resembling, in breadth, those 
dykes with which the Dutch confiiu; d 
their rivers and canals, it would ccrl 
tainly require more than all Nestor’s 
skill, in castrametation,' to encamp 
two armies, of S0,()()0 men each, with 
an interval of half a mile, or a mil( . 
between ! (11. viii. 490.) How llu 

reviewer means to escape from thest 
difficulties, he docs not say. lit 
wisely avoids particulars, and leavcf 
the problem to the reader’s ingenuity 

After ibc rt\iewer bad found it 
dry beaeb among mud and reeds, and 
a healthy camp in a (ptagmire, per-, 
baps 1 bad no right to be surprised 
when 1 found him boldly asserting, 
that then* is no bill whatever” at 
the promontory of Rlneteiini. M'lut 
temjttcd him to make a statement so 
directly in the face, — not of a part, 
but of all th(' evidence we have on 
the subject, Jt is impossible to con- 
jecture. 'I'lie most charitable con- 
clusion would be, that he had never 
seen a singU* map of the ground, and 
was speculating in utter ignorance ol‘ 
the localities. 1 shall not meet him 
in liis own way, by asking him to 
admit the existence of a hill at J'a. 
Tepe on my authority. 1 refer hini 
to the maps of Kaufler, (iell, Um- 
nell, Chevalier, Hobliouse, Olivier, 
Clioiseul Gouffier, and f’oster ; ami 
if lie finds the hill wanting in aiiN 
one of these, 1 shall not only yiekj 
up this point, but every other lie 
contends for. In those days of flour- 
ishing criticism, it is mortifying to a 
writer to think w'ith what a small 
handful of ideas a reviewer shall sit 
in judgment on his works, and de- 
cide with confidence against him. 

1 have little to say here with re- 
gard to the reviewer’s site of Troy. 
His theory is, in substance, that of 
Dr Clarke, whose conclusions as to 
the position of the town I have con- 
sidered in my book. I shall only ob- 
serve, that the reviewer accuses me 
of placing Troy and the Greek camp 
too near each other ; and yet it turns 
out strangely enough, that the inter- 
val between his own city and cam]> 
•is not greater ; and that the objec- 
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tions he urges against me arc equally 
valid against himself. Of tills he 
would have been convinced^ bad he 
consulted any other map than Dr 
(Jlarke's trifling vignette, where only 
a few objects are set down to illus- 
trate his peculiar views, and where 
the true distances are sometimes 
doubled or trebled, lie says further, 
that some of my arguments, as to the 
time and distance, are founded on a 
misapprehension of the poct*s words ; 
and that, in other cases, 1 have in- 
terpreted his expressions too literal- 
ly. Perhaps 1 have erred both ways. 

1 have certainly given an opinion on 
some points that are open to discus- 
sion. Hut I will not admit the ex- 
istence of such mistakes, upon the 
mere assertion of my dogmatical and 
very fallible critic. As he took the 
trouble to ])uint out a wrong transla- 
tion 1 had fallen into, which neither 
strengthened his own theory, nor 
weakened mine, 1 may be permitted 
to doubt wlietlicr be would have 
spared other errors, the exposure of 
which would, in his own opinion, 
have given him some real advantage. 
To the charge of constrhing the poet’s 
expressions literally, 1 plead guilty. 
1 nave generally assumed, that he 
adapteil the recital of the deeds of his 
lieroes and sohliers, to the ordinary 
laws of human action. 1 reason on 
this ground in the flrst place ; but 
Avhen the conclusions are drawn, 1 
would always allow a certain latitude 
ill their application. This principle 
may be acted on too rigorously ; but 
if it is ahaiidoned, what other shall 
we follow ? 

I have only a few words more to 
add, respecting a passage in I’liny. 
This writer having named the Sea- 
niaii'der thrice, has been absurdly 
supposed to indicate the (‘xistence of 
three distinct rivers in the Trojan 
idaiii of that name, though all other 
writers mention no mort‘ than one. 
Not having room to enter fully into 
this subject, I shall only observe. 


that, from a comparison of eireit^ 
stances, 1 think it couU bo 
that the Nee of Pliny, is the Aooaof 
Strabo, (Ine in our present iQ|po,) 
and of course the Scamandeilr oni* 
nis navigabilis," is no other tbeii the 
Mcndere ; that the mention of Si- 
geum, and the port of Greeks, na- 
turally led Pliny to name the river 
again ; and that his Palic Scamander, 
which formed a marsh, was thi' 
Tt/^Aoi/ the blind mouth” of 

Strabo, a deserted channel of the 
river, which the latter also tells us 
was among marshes. Pliny’s state- 
ment is only another proof that the 
Scamander had chang^ its biul near 
the sea. Strabo’s testimony renders 
it clear that the Donibrik was tlie 
Simois, which Pliny unites with 
Xanthus, and which could not, there* 
fore, he at once Simois and Palir 
Scamander. Neither could the Ki- 
mair be Pal:e Scamander, for us its 
course lies between the two other 
rivers, whicli Pliny says joined, it 
could not fall into the “ Port of the 
Greeks” by a separati* mouth. 

Put 1 have now done with ilu- re- 
viewer, who has inonouneed my 
theory untenable, though he lias not 
sapped even one of its outworks, and 
still less bas he erccteil a move solid 
structure in its place. 1 might tliere- 
fore congratulate tnysi lf on passin^i 
once, at least, througli tin* orcU al ol 
criticism, without injury ; hut tiu- 
reviewer, I am sorry to say, lias gone 
little into detail, has urged lew ob- 
jections, and has done almost no- 
thing to bring the aeeuraey of my 
conclusions to the test. ]ii luinoi 
matters, 1 have probably made mis- 
takes, but 1 feel a strong eonvictioii 
that my system, in its h adnig proiio- 
sitions, is invuliicrabliif ; aial as dis- 
cussion and inquiry are alwMys iii- 
vourable to truth, nothing will gra- 
tify me more than to see it subjected 
to the most rigorous examination, 
and to the most unsparing eritieisiiK 
by an unprejudiced person. 

('. M. 
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« * * • • Et iragili qusrens illidere dentem 
Ofitodet solido.*' 


Althohor 1 «n by no means 
prepared to enter, at present, upon 
any^ very critical examination of the 
reriew, as, for the sake of courtesy, 
I shall call it, of Dr Hunter's Livy, 
which appear^ in your last Number, 
yet 1 feel disposed, thus early, to in- 
terpose my dissent from almost every 
word of criticisiii which it contains, 
and to assure the critic, that 1 am 
willing, shoi^ he so wish it, to dis- 
cuss the subject with him more fully 
and more closely hereafter. His con- 
duct reminds me much of that of a 
young simple lad of my acquaintance, 
who is ever bepraising his associates 
— for friends he has none— as persons 
of the most distinguished talents and 
acquirements, and who yet, in the 
course of conversation, fails not to 
advertise you of some decided victory 
which he, hy the mere dint of learn- 
ing or reasoning, obtained over them : 
“ My friend,” says he, is six feet 
high, au amazing fellow as you will 
see in a summer day, or in a weekly 
market— only I am full two inches 
taller than he 1 n this manner, docs 
the person (of whose talents, how- 
ever, from this specimen, 1 am dis- 
posed to think rather favourably, 
upon the whole,) who undertakes the 
getting up of your last month’s arti- 
cle on Hunter, sneak of the Doctor, 
and estimate of himself. He gives 
you full two pages- of downright and 
well-merited praise, setting forth that 
originality of tliought, and soundness 
of views, by which the Professor is 
so unequivocally distinguished, but 
then, at every turn, he meets him di- 
rectly in the teeth with some theory 
of his own, or some observation made 
long ago by one Perizonius,” be- 
hind which, as an entrenchment, he 
very coolly and deliberately endea- 
vours to level the whole of the Doc- 
tor's superstructure with the ground. 
But it is time that a bird of such 


Hor, Sat. L*b, ii. Sat 1. 

song should be permitted to enter- 
tain us with its own notes. 

If there is any thing** (says the 
reviewer^ ‘‘in this admirable note (on 
the ablative absolute) from which we 
should be inclined to dissent, it is the 
paragraph respecting what the Doctor 
is in the habit of calling the ' inverse 
use of the adjective."' And then 
there follows a long story about so- 
le orientc,” reges exactos, urbeni 
conditam/' ct pleraque siinilia. The 
answer to all of which waste of ob- 
servation is simply this: Dr Hunter 
asserts, that the meaning of sucli 
phrases as “ longa acies,” forinosa 
puella,” and “ horrida bclla,” is to 
he understood differently, or hy a dif- 
ferent mental process, from that 
through which the meaning of reges 
(‘jectos," sole oriente,'* and ^'urbem 
captam,” comes to our apprehension. 
In the first instances, it is not the 
length of the line, but the line con- 
sidered as long — not the beauty of 
the girl, but the girl considered as 
beautiful — not the horrors of the 
wars, hut the wars considered as hor- 
rible, which come into consideration ; 
whereas, in the second set of instan- 
ces, it is the abstraction of the ad- 
jective which, under a substantive 
aspect, arrests our attention, and be- 
comes the prominent or leading no- 
tion in the phrase. Post reges ejec- 
tos,” “ post urhem captam,” is not, 
" after the kings banished,” '' after 
the city taken,” but after the '‘banish- 
ment of the kings,” and “ after the 
taking of the city,” the order of the 
apprehension being thus, as it were, 
inverted *. 

A little further on, we have a 
valuable piece of hap-hazard-work 
upon the word " peto,” as used in 
composition with the preposition ex, 
ill Livy, Book 1., Chap, xxiii., from 
which, in phtin English, (we do not 
here quote tlie language of tlic re- 


• In the same manner do we apprehend the meaning of “ summus mons,” “ media 

nox,” prima lux,” &c. which mean, not the “ highest mountain," “ the middle 
night,” or the “ first light or morning but the “ summit of the mountain,” the 
“ middle of the night,” and the “ first of the light,” or day-break. 
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viewer^^ it appears that peto, contra* 
ry to all known authority whatever, 
is to be appi'ehended, not aa signify- 
ing ** to seek/' but as causing ano- 
ther to seek a degree of daring as- 
sumption to which, we will be bold 
enough to assert, few, even of the 
youngestand least experienced critics, 
have hitherto reached ; ** sed non om- 
nia possuiTfUR oinnes,*' — Home was 
not buili in a day, — fabricando fi- 
inus fabri we shall have a77zo, by- 
aiid-by, causing to love, and doceo 
compelling to teach, lego instructing 
to read, and audio conferring the sense 
of hearing. Oh ! what a disinterest- 
ed family the whole conjugations 
will become ! 

We come now, passing over a deal 
of fudge, upon the relative, Horne 
'fooke, and the substantive verb*^, 
as virndy marking timet and nothing 
ni()ri\ to the gi'und discoveri/ ! That 
of \V’att or Perkins was nothing to 
this. We are indebted to the Doc- 
tor's long and most satisfactory note 
upon Non niodo,” and “ non modo 
non,* 'for a display, vv^ cannot help 
thinking, of as complete misappre- 
hension, to say nothing worse, as Mr 
Iluthven, yoiir intelligent printer, 
ever put to press. To enter fully upon 
this discussion would occupy too 
much of our time, and more letter- 
])ress than, 1 am ai'raid, you will be 
willing to assign to it. 1 shall only, 
therefore, observe, that the whole 
force of the criticism depends upon one 
assumption, namely, tnat non mo- 
do," and “ modo non,** are, in fact, 
and may be construed as similar. But 
admit we the critic himself. Non 
modo inter patres, sed ne inter con- 
suUs /luidein, satis conveniehat." 
“ The words (continues the critic) 
seem to us evidently to consist of two 
iirnativc clauses, foUovfeCi by an affir- 
mative clause, which, being equally 
detached from both, and standing 
to both in exactly the same relation 
in respect of position, will naturally 
exert upon both an equal influence y* 
and the whole, literally translated 
into English, will run somewhat as 
follows : — “ There existed sufficient 
harmony, not among the senators in 
degree, in measure, in extent; but 
not even between the consuls them- 
selves ! !" And according to this 


method, as he afterwards 
DO supply of a negatiiii»^ ^ 
first part, is requisite,** that 
fng already done, by what h^eonui a 
negative clause." Now, this is r^- 
ly so full of every species and variety 
of inadvertency and hasty conduidon, 
that we know not well where to be- 
gin first — we feel, in fact, almost a- 
sharoed to begin at all, without en- 
tering into a more detailed and par- 
ticular investigation than we can at 
present afford Non modo inter 
patres" is to be considered, it seems, 
as a negative clause, mid this, too, in 
the same sense in wbidv the corres- 
ponding sed ne inter consules," is 
viewed as such. Non modo," in 
other words, is to be apprehended as 
if it were written “modo ;w>7/," the 
“ non ” modifying the assertion of 
satis conveniebat," or “ inter pa- 
tres," and not the “modo," according 
to universal usage and custom. Now, 
let us try the thing in English: in the 
first place, “ Not only (non moilo) 
you, but all your family are fools." Is 
this a negative of the assertion made, 
or, in other words, is “ not only you," 
an equivalent to “ only not youp" In 
the one case, the sense is directly the 
reverse of the other. Suppose I was 
to >vTite “ non modo tii, seel frater, 
ct pater, et soror, atque uxor, estis 
insani ;" who is there who dot:s not 
at once apprehend that there is as 
much of the assertive power of posi- 
tive addition in “ non modo," as in 
sed,” or “ et,” or “ atque ?*^ Again, 
let us take the sentence in question, 
only making the latter clause affirma- 
tive, and we shall easily appreheud 
the corresponding affirmative forci' of 
the prior clause ; thus, “ Non modo' 
inter patres sed et (or ctiam) inter 
consules, satis conveniebat.” Who 
is there who can miss to perceive, .at 
once, the affirmative effect of both 
clauses, which, were the first clause 
a negative, could not be the case ? 

“ Upon this principle, (videlicet 
the Doctor's,) what (says the review- 
er) arc we to make of the follow- 
ing sentence, whether we express 
it in Latin or in English ? ‘ Inter 

consules, sed ncquaquam inter pa- 
tres, satis conveniebat.* ” Between 
the consuls, but not among the sena- 
tors, there existed sufficient harmo- 


“ 1 am that I am,** think of that, Mr Critic ! 
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Wby, according/’ continues 
** td 'Ale masoning before us^ it 
midd what we will be bold 

tHItty It nenJier docs nor can, that 
lliMkre was no agreement, either among 
sentUon or comtds** 

Now, will any person, capable of 
feeling the force, (we do not say of 
judging critically,) of the sense of any 
expression whatever, assert that the 
sentence here quoted, or rather ad- 
duced upon supposition, is at all in 
pari casu with those which com- 
mence wiA “ non modo,” or " non 
modo non/* the subject and matter 
under discussion, and no other what- 
ever ? MHien I say " non modo in- 
ter consules,” I immediately create 
an expectation of something to fol- 
low ; the sense is not complete ; the 
sentence is standing upon one of 
its legs, and you immediately look 
out for the other, which accoidingly 
follows in the corresponding clause, 
“ sed nequaqiiam inter patres,” and 
whatever modification ap])lies to the 
one part, or division of this unity, 
maif apply, or, if the sense demand 
it, 7W//A/ apply likewise to the other. 
As, for example, when 1 say, ‘‘ Not 
only amongst children, but not even 
amongst seniors, is there any cor- 
diality/’ — I suspect even our gram- 
marian himsell will have little diffi- 
culty in apprehending the true mean- 
ing. itut, on tile other hand, when 
I enunciate inter consules,” then- 
is no corresponding clause expect- 
ed ; if it comes, it conies prater 


spetu,” for 1 might finish with ‘^satl;, 
convciiicbat” at once, which 1 rnahl 
not do were 1 to begin with non 
modo inter consules.” 1 have only 
to add, in parting with this dashing 
contributor, that if the first ” non,” 
in non modo,” actually negatives, 
as he asserts, the clause where it is 
found, what becomes of the second 
non,” which likewise oftentimes 
occurs ? This must go far to und«) 
all that the former “ non” has been 
doing, and, like the negation,” 
combined with the word '' iiiisi*cn,” 
n(U7’ly reverse the whole efieet. 1 
say nearly, because 1 ;'.m well aware 
that, in Latin, as well as in English, 
two negatives do not always make 
an affirmative. “Not unseen,” c. g. 
is not the reverse of “ unseen noi 
is “ ao?;nunquam” the exact opposite 
of “ nunquam /’ hut this will affortl 
subject, ])erhaps, for a future specu- 
lation. In the meantime, 1 take 
leave of our critic, in perfectly good 
temper. 1 aduiire that air of think- 
ing for himself, wliich pervades his 
strictures — that “ niillius addictus” 
character ; — and I shall rejoice, if 
these hasty strictures, which 1 have 
ventured to risk upon his criticisms, 
shall call forth from him a full and 
fair establishment of the varioiis 
bold and hazardous assertions which 
lie has made — 

“ (yome on, thou briive Marduff, 

And scorn'd lie he who lirst cries, hold ' 
enough I" 

X. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH Jiri'ORTb OX THE HUIECTOKS OF THE 
AFRICAN INSTITUTION, READ AT THE GENERAL ANNUAL MEETINGS 
HELU IN MAY 1 


Fn our anxi(*ty to redeem tlie 
pledge which vre made sometime ago, 
td bring the subject of the Slave 
Trade distinctly before our readers, 
we had, accordingly, prepared an ar- 
ticle upon the Sixteenth Report now 
before us ; but as sanguine hopes 
were entertained at the time, by the 
friends of abolition, that the Con- 
gress of Verona would be prevailed 
upon, by the representations of our 
Ambassador, to adopt some measure 
which would effectually abolish the 
traffic, we judged it wiser to postpone 
our design until the Seventeenth Re- 
])ort made its appearance. 

The Reports before us contain 


much valuable information, commu 
nicated in a dispassionate tone, and 
placed in the most striking lights. 
While they state much that is con- 
solatory, and, wutli great truth, niucJi 
that is honourable to the character of 
this country, they reveal the dread- 
ful fact, that the Slave ’JVade, which 
has cost us so many great exertions 
to abolish, has enormously increased, 
and is still increasing, jt appears 
that, during the year preceding the 
publication of the Sixteenth Report, 

“ the whole line of Western Africa, 
from the river Senegal to Benguela, 
that is \o say, from about the lati- • 
tude of 16 north, to the latitude of 
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\[l° south, has swarmed with slave and though they were M MAi 41 
vessels, and that an active and in* we believe they will ^ 

creasing Slave-trade has also been beneficial, the lepsiatiiTe of dtip 
carried on upon the eastern shores try was imperiously calM Wfm 14 
of that continent, jrarticularly from put a stop, so far as we were 
the island of Zansebar/' In a me- cd, to a crime of the deepest dye, spnil 
moir brought forward by the Duke most pernicious influenoe upon the 
of Wellington, at a conference of the public morals. Still the advanta- 
ricnipotentiariesof the Great Powers, g^s of these laws are chiefly prospec- 
hcld at Verona on the 84th Novem- tive ; and many obstacles have yet 
her last, on the suliyect of the Slave- to be surmounted, betoe Afirica is 
trade, his Grace observes, that ** he relieved of that soouige With which, 
has the means of proving, that this for centuries, it has bean ailliotcd. 
traffic has been, since the year 1815, That we may form a coireot estimate 
and is at this moment, carried on to of these obatacles, it la pia|»er to take 
a greater extent than it had been at a review of the f^ Vtf U t t ada as it now 
any former period ; that in seven exists, and as it is miedoned, con- 
months of the year 1881, not less than nived at, or discouragsd, by the dif- 
ly^^^hiiman beings had been car- ferent European Governments. 

from the coast of Africa, in- In the prosecution of this detost- 
to hopeless and irremediable slavery ; able traffic, France continues to main- 
and tliat not less than 352 vessels cn- tain, over other countries, her guilty 
tered the rivers and ports of Africa, pre-eminence. It is notorious that 
north of the Equator, to purchase her Government has most scatida Ions- 
slaves, between July 1H20 and Oc- ly evaded her engagements with this 
tober 1821, each of which was cal- country ; and that, not only is the 
culatcd to carry off from five to six penalty which her laws denounce 
hundred slaves." against the crime manifestly iiiade- 

From these facts, sdlnc idea may quate to its suppression, but these 
be formed of the dreadful aggregate laws are seldom, if ever, enforced, 
of misery inflicted, during one year The whole amount of the p. nalty is 
only, uiion the African race. In ad- confiscation of the vessel engaged in 
dition to the misery which is inse- the trade, which, compared with the 
parable from this inhuman traffic, enormous profits realised by the tra- 
tlierc is much that is gratuitously der, would, even if invariably e.rrirf- 
inflictcd, through the improvident ar- ed, be little more than a tolerable dii- 
raiigements and capricious cruelty of ty paid to the State. It appears from 
tiiosc wlio arc iiniue<liately engaged tne papers found on boainl Le Buc- 
in it. The truth is, (and it is ces*, that S48 slaves, which she land- 

nizing to dwell upon it,) thftt €ur ed on the Isle of Bourbon, in her fint 
abolition laws have not merely Med voyage, cost only 9,9^ dollars, and 
ill communicating, as yet, to the that the proceeds of their sale amounU 
people of Africa, tne slightest perma- ed to 29,564 dollars ; that 844 davea, 
nent benefit, but have had the efl^ct which she took on board on her iseonil 
of afifgravating the horrors of the voyage, cost only 10,814 dollars, and 
Slave-trade, by throwing it entirely woukl have yielded upwards of 40,000 
into the hands of foreign nations, dollars. In like manner, the autheii- 
who pursue it. unfettered by any of tic prospectus of a slave voyage, which 
the legislative regulations which pro- was publicly circulated at Nantes, 
tected negroes on board British ships, estimates the cost of 250 negroes at. 
against unfeeling ignorance and bni- 35,000 francs, or 140 francs each, 
tal ferocity. Wc are far from re- and the selling price at 2000 francs 
gretting tile enactment of those laws. each. 1 flnd,'^ observes the Due 
Y'hey established a princiide of the de Broglie, in his admirable sjmeh 
deepest importance to the interests delivered to the Chamber of Peers, 
of mankind, and laid the foundation from a statement inserted in the 
of great and most salutary changes ; new Annates des Voyages, that the 

* In a subsequent voyage, this vessel was detained by H. M. ship Mcnai, and car. 
ried into tlic Isle of France, w^crc, no claim of property or possession being preferred, 
she was condemned, and the slaves liberated. 

VOI-. XIII. 3 O 
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cost of each negro delivered at Senc- 
be estitiiated at from 900 to 
SOifrtAeii^; and the variona accounts 
vrUdi I liave received from well-in- 
tetioed peraons, make the price of 
adult slaves, sold in our West- India 
colonies, firom liOO to 9000." This 
eloquent philanthropist proceeds to 
observe, that, according to the 
roost advantageous calculation, the 
profits of this trade may be estima- 
ed at upwards of 13 to 1 on the ca- 
pital employed : according to the 
roost moderate, they may be estima- 
ted at neari^ 5 to 1, or 400 per cent, 
for the capital/* He dien allows cer- 
tain deductions from this last calcu- 
lation of profits, one of which is a 
commission of 10 per cent, to the 
Captain, which is sufficient to insure 
to nim an ample indemnification, in 
case of his incurring the penalty of 
the law. Thus, then," he ob- 
serves, “ if wc deduct from profits 
estimated at 900 per cent., 20 per 
cent, for the premium of insurance, 
10 per cent, at most, for commission 
to the Captain, and the food of the 
negroes up to the period of sale, — and 
if we, moreover, subtract the losses 
incurred on the passage, there will 
remain a profit of upwards of 160 
per cent, to he shared among the 
owners — a p'nfU which is not cowitcr^ 
balanced by any chance of loss, since, in 
the rase of confiscation, the capital is 
reimbursed by the insurers** It is 
thus evident, that the Slave-trade, 
though nominallv prohibited, is vir- 
tually sanctionea by the law of 
France. 

That the law should be suffered 
to exist in such a state, argues apathy, 
at least, upon the part of the l^ench 
Government. Put we apprehend, 
that there are facts upon record, 
which demonstrate, that the Slave- 
trade is regarded by that Govern- 
ment even with favour and indul- 
gence. In Havre, Nantes, and Bor- 
deaux particularly, this trade is open- 
ly engaged in by the merchants, who 
appear to entertain no dread of the 
consequences. At one time, no less 
than 13 slave-ships were fitted out at 
Nantes ; and how is it possible to 
conceive, that the destination of these 
vessels, furnished witli tiers of water- 
casks, boilers, irons, and gratings, — 
the wholedreadfiil apparatus, in short, 
of slavery, -.-and also heavily armed. 


could ha\e escaped the observation 
of the ])ublic authorities ? It is tnie, 
that a French squadron has for some 
time been stationed on the coast of 
Africa, for the express purpose of 
suppressing the Slave-trade ; but it 
is no less true, that the French crui- 
sers have not, so far as is known, made 
a single capture, though the coast li- 
terally swarms with slave-ships, un- 
der the flag of 1‘VantT. They havt 
even met with such ships ; and, af- 
ter exchanging civilities with them, 
have left them uiiinolestcd, to pursue 
their traffic. Nay, it is affirmed, 
apparently upon most satisfaetory 
grounds, that they are without any 
instructions whatever, from their (go- 
vernment, to seize French 
gaged in slaving. There is cvioeT^r 
embodied in the Appendix to the Six- 
teenth Report, which leaves no room 
to doubt, that many individuals em- 
ployed as public functionaries in the 
Frcnch colonics, particularly at Se- 
negal, arc extensively engaged in the 
purchase and sale of their fellow-be- 
ings ; and it ih pretty evident, that 
no (jlovernor,*'who is a sincere abo- 
litionist, is able long to withstand 
the cabals which his policy is sure to 
engender against him among tlie vo- 
lonists. For example, Baron iMylius, 
the Governor of tlu? Isle of Bourbon, 
who is described in the coiresjwn- 
dence of the supen argo of Le Suc- 
ces as the scourge of the colony, be- 
cause infected with “ Angloinaniii 
and philanthropy," is su])erstded. 
apparently for no otlier reason, by 
another person of rather opposite 
qualities. It is no doubt true, that 
four subaltern Agents, 'employed at 
Senegal, who had engaged in the 
Slave-trade, were obliged to retire 
upon pensions, — that is to say, as M . 
Benjamin Constant observes, “ in- 
stead of enforcing against them tin 
already too-indulgcnt laws, the pu- 
nishment inflicted consisted in n- 
moving them, with"a pension, from <i 
pestilential climate, to the tine cli- 
mate of France." 

The facilities with which the laws 
are evaded in the French colonies is 
curiously illustrated by the piipers 
found on hoard Le Succes, which 
consist principally of letters from hci 
sujicrcargo to his employer in Eu- 
rope. It a])pears, that this ship ar- 
rived at the Isle of Bourbon in Or- 
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tobcr 1890^ with a cargo of slaves, 
which she landed without any diffi- 
culty. Before her arrival, four or 
live vessels had also landed their 
cargoes. Afterwards, Le Succes was 
put under an indefinite quarantine, 
by order of the Governor, in conse- 
quence of his having received infor- 
1 nation of tlq^ debarkation of negroes. 
Fifteen of these wretched beings, 
whom a planter was conducting 
home, were seized by the gens- 
tlarmes, and conveyed to St. Dennis. 
‘ ‘ lint,’* it is observed by the super- 
cargo, “ they must be restored to the 
proprietor, the negroes in the vessel 
being only subject to si'izure at the 
time of debarkation, or within the 
’J*as Geoinetri(pies According to 
I Ids exposition of the law, it will be 
observed, the completion of the 
i rime secures inii»uiiity to those who 
eoniinit it. Tlie supercargo, officers, 
and crew, were next eomliicted be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace, by whom 
they were examined upon oath. 
“ But," sfiys this ruifian, “ the crew 
bad been previously • tutored, and 
they alt answered oertf properly 
in plain Knglisb, they ileliWately 
IK'ijund themselves. A prosecution, 
iu>wev('r, is instituted ; but the su- 
pcrcjiigo is “perfectly easy" not- 
witbslaiidiiig, for “ ali the Judges 
ore ciilnnt.sis, who have themsfdves 
fmrrlmsrd nc^iovs belonging to our 
* 'Die result may be antici- 

; — I A* Succes was pronounced 
'/iiiltlcss, both by the Court of First 
Instance and by that of Review. 

being the imperfect state of 
the law of France, as respects the 
Sl:iv(>-tradc, and such the spirit of 
Us lioveriiinent, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the trade is carried on, 
at tin' [tresent time, under the French 
Hag, with unprecedented vigour and 
activity. Of the truth of this pro- 
})osition no reasonable doubt can be 
('ntertained. In January 1822, at 
the Galliims, three French ships were 
engaged in purchasing slaves— a 
large ship of the same nation, laden 
W'im a human cargo, having just 


sailed. Captain Leake, of 
mklon, visited, in the cenrnew « 
few week#, in the Bights of lliifNi, 
sixteen sli|ve-ships, many of them 
French. In October 1821, Lieute* 
nant Wright of the Snapper, during 
a cruize of only ten days in tlie 
neighbourhood of Cape-Mount, fell 
in with nine dave-ships, fully laden, 
eight of which were French, lii 
December, four French ships were 
visited by Lieutenant Hagan of the 
Thistle^ “ They had been visited a 
few days before by hia jlkioBt Chrii- 
tain Miuesty's ship li^^itroii, C'api- 
taiae Maduit Duptenis, from whom 
they appear to have rec^ved no dis- 
tur^nce." But it is unnecessary 
to consume time with these details 
respecting the French Slave-trade. 
Its extensiveness is fully atte.sted by 
a great variety of documents, espe- 
cially by the cominiiim’atioiis of Sir 
George ('oilier, late Commodore on 
the African station, lii truth, riaiicr 
pussesses almost a inono)>(dy ot tiu' 
trade, and her Hag serve s to protect 
the traders of all other iialioiis. Nay 
more, — ^licr colony of iMartinique has 
become the great intermediate mart 
at which the colonics of other na- 
tions arc supplied with negrot's. Siudi 
is the encreased audacity of her 
slavers, that, not coiiKiiing thi'iii- 
selves, as formerly, to the \Vehlerii 
shores of the African continent, the 
Eastern coast, and especially the 
Island of Zanzebar t, have recently 
attracted their cupidity ; and an ex- 
tensive traffic has been carried op 
thence, for the supply, not only of 
the Isle of Bourbon, hut even uf 
the Island of Cuba. 

Before leaving this branch of flbo 
subject, it is proper to advert to tinch 
ther instance of tlic Jesuitical policy 
pursued by the French Government. 
It is already known, that a treaty 
was entered into by Governor Fai- 
qubar, with the King of Madagascar, 
for tlie abolition of the Slave-trade, 
which had long ravaged that Hue 
and fertile Island. This treaty has 
hitherto been maintained inviolate 


• This is a name given to a narrow strip of land bordering on the sea, and surround- 
ing the whole Island, which is unap[)ropriatcd, and reserved for {lublic purposes, and 
for the use of t)ic inhahitants. 

■f It is most gratifying to learn, that a treaty has been finally arranged by Sir R. T 
Farquhar, the Governor of thfe Isle of France, with tlie Imauin of Muscat, to whom 
this Island belongs, for the entire supfircssion of the Slave-trade w'ithin ita limit *1, 
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hf boiteit Radama^ and every at- 
Heni^ to evade its proviiions has 
baen^jkibated. This act ni British 
beijl«?oleiioe» it would seem, imme* 
diately suggested to the Ministers of 
Louis the scheme of establishing a 
colony upon the Island of jSt. Marie, 
situated close to the Eastern shores 
of Madagascar, pr^ssedly upon the 
same prindples which gave birth to 
the 'settlement of Sierra Leone. A 
transport was employed to carry out 
the Governor and settlers, with stores 
and provisions. At Goree, wherje 
the tranmrt touched, the Governor 
presented an order from the Mhiiiter 
of Marine, in France, to the local 
Government, to permit him to pur* 
chase eighty slaves, and remove them 
to St. Marie. This permission was 
given ; but, as he refused to purchase 
any but men of a certain age and 
height, it became necessary to ofibr 
for them nearly four times the usual 
rice. This temptation is said to 
ave led various persons to sell, and 
force on board, some of their domes* 
tics, long domiciled in the settle* 
raent. Now, we do think, that, had 
the French Government been sincere* 
ly desirous of founding a colony un* 
on abolition principles, they would 
naturally have chosen, for the site of 
it, some district upon the African 
coast, and would have anxiously re* 
jected the notion of domestic slavery 
as utterly incompatible with their 
plan ; — and we implicitly agree with 
the l^rectors, in opinion, that an 
establishment, commencing with a 
violation of every principle of hu- 
tnanity, does not hold out a very flat- 

S promise of good to the nepo- 
tion of Madagascar, in whose 
y it is placed.'^ 

Wt regret to find, that Portugal 
coiXtinues to maintain the disgrace- 
ful distinction of being the only Eu- 
ropean power by whom the Slave- 
trade is, to a certain extent, lega- 
lized. She engaged, at the Congress 
of Vienna, to limit her Slave-trade 
to her own possessions, south of the 
Equator, and held out a qualified 
expectation, that, in 1883, it should 
cease entirely, and for ever. Her 
restrictive stipulations, however, have 
continued to be most grossly and ex- 
tensively violated by her subjects, 
nay, by some of her public function- 
aries, the Governors of African Co- 


lonies, who set at nought the laws 
which they are bound to execute. 
An active Slave-trade has been un- 
ceasingly carried on between the ad- 
joining Continent, and the Islands 
of Bissao, and Cape de Verd. These 
islands are used as' depots for the 
slaves taken thither in canoes and 
small vessels, with the view of being 
transported to the Havannah, or t(i> 
the French West-lndia Islands, hi 
the rivers which run into the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra, many JVtii- 
guese slave-ships have been found 
by the British cruisers, completc-l} 
furnished with all the implements ol 
their criminal traffic. The traffic, 
however, has been but slightly check- 
ed by these discoveries, for it is only 
when slaves are actually cmbarki'd 
that they arc subject to seizure. But 
such is the number of vessels engaged 
in this commerce, that, notwithstand- 
ing the great facilities of escape, se- 
veral Portuguese ships, loaded with 
slaves, were seized in the year 18^1, 
and condemned by the mixed (’om- 
mission Courto. 

In Spain, before the daring at- 
tempt made by the Bourbons to re- 
store the reign of desinitism and bi- 
gotry in that country, the eau.se of 
humanity had finally triumphed over 
the prejudices and sclfisli interests, 
whicn so long resisted its progress 
In January 1822, an article was, oii 
the motion of the Count de 'J'oreno, 
introduced by the Cortes into theii 
criminal code, of the following pur- 
port ; — that all owners and fitters-oiit, 
captains, masters, and officers of Spa- 
nish vessels, which shall purcliusi^ 
Negroes on the African Coast, or 
shall be captured with slaves on 
board, shall forfeit the vessels ; he- 
sides which, the offending persons 
shall be condemned to ten years 
hard labour on the public works ; — 
that the same penalties and for- 
feitures shall attach to all owners, 
captains, masters, and officers of ves- 
sels, who shall introduce slaves into 
any of the i>orts of the monarchy ; — 
that the negroes so found on board, 
or introduce, shall be declared free ; 
— and of the produce arising from the 
sale of the ships, one part shall he 
distributed among the negroes, that 
they may be rc-conveyed to their own 
country, or be enabled to form es- 
tahlislnncnts in the country where 
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they are introduced. In the present 
condition of 3pain, howeveTi the 
>vhole code of Imslation, formed by 
her free and independent Govern- 
ment, must be looked upon as a /a- 
hula rasa, at least for a period. 

Considering tbe load of obligations 
which his M^esty the King of the 
Netherlands lays under to this coun- 
try, it was to be expected, that he, 
of all others, would be scrupulously 
observant of the treaties which he 
had contracted with its Government. 
Yet, his disregard of those treaties, 
and of the wishes of our Government, 
seems to have liecn in exact propor- 
tion to the services rendered to him. 
In consequence of large importations 
of slaves into Surinam, which were 
openly ])ermitted by the local authori- 
ties, our (irovernmciit felt itself called 
upon to remonstrate against so fla- 
grant a breach of faith. 'J'lie JIuteh 
Monarch, appearing to yield to these 
remonstrances, issued, on 21st April 
1821, a new decree on the subject, 
** which, though it professed to pro- 
hibit and punish thc^importation of 
slaves into Surinam, did, in fact, 
only open the ports of tliat colony 
more widely for their admission, di- 
iniiiisliing, at the same time, in- 
stead of raising the penalties attached 
to such iin]Kjrtations as might still 
he deemed illicit/' This decree, 
from the details of which we turn 
aside with disgust, is one of the most 
uuiragLous instances of chicanery to 
be met with in the annals of legisla- 
tion ; and, accordingly, it is noways 
sur]irising, that thousands of new 
negroes still continue to be imported 
into Surinam, as fonnerly. 

In short, the only measure, either 
of a legislative or diplomatic nature, 
by wliich the cause of abolition has 
been advanced in Europe, consists 
in certain amendments agreed to by 
the King of the Netherlands, to the 
convention for suppressing the Slave- 
trade. The first dedans, that if 
there shall he clear proof that a slave 
has b('en put on board a vessel for il- 
legal traffic, in tlie particular voyage 
on w'liich she shall be captured, con- 
demnation shall follow, though no 
slave has been found on board at the 
time of capture. The second pro- 
vides for the supplying the places of 
such members of the Mixed Com- 
mission as may be tcii3)>orarily ab- 


sent. The third proviih's, that any 
vessel found hovering upon the 
can Coast, which, in her outfit and 
equipments, shall fall within certain 
designations, shall be deemed, }rrimii 
f^ie, a slaver, unless such presum])- 
tiou be rebutted by satisfactory evi- 
dence. An explanatory and addi- 
tional at tide, to the treaty of Madrid 
of 1817, to the cfi^ct of the first two 
amendments agreed to by thaKing of 
the Netherlands, were adopted by his 
Britannic Mqiesty and the King of 
Spain, and signed at Madrid on lutb 
December last. Bjortugal, by her 
plenipotentiary, duly auUiorised, had 
also acceded to an amendment to the 
Convention, declaring that the fact 
of a slave having been on Ixiard a 
captured vessel on the voyage in 
which she was captured, though noiu‘ 
was found in her, should infer for- 
feiture: but her G()\eriimei)L has 
l^ercmptorily ref used loialify I he ar- 
ticle. 

The only countries which, lu siiK s 
Great Britain and Spain, appear lo 
have adopted, in good faith, strong, 
repressive measures against the Slave- 
trade, arc the United States of A- 
inerica, and the Southern Provinces 
of the same Continent, formerly un- 
der the dominion of Spain. The 
Government and l^egislatiirc of the 
United States have cuntiniud to 
manifest the same anxious desire to 
ut an end to tlie Slave-trade which 
as alw'ays distinguished them/' 
Their cruizers on tiie African Coast 
have well seconded their wishes ; and 
five slave-Bhips, detained as Ameri- 
can, though disguised under foreign 
flags, had already been condemned, 
in their V’^ice- Admiralty Courts, pre- 
viously to January 1821. Several 
others had been captured, but were 
retaken by their crews. An claboraU^ 
opinion, pronounced by Judge 'Van 
Ness, in one of these cases, is given in 
the Appendix to the Sixteenth Report, 
which w'c consider lu^culiarly valu- 
able, as affording a most luminous 
exposition of international law, with 
reference to the Slavc-tiade. He 
held, that though the ship had been 
really Spanish, there would have 
been a bar to the claim of restitution, 
on the ground, that the trade being 
pronounced criminal by the law's of 
Spain, and the proi>crty being liabh* 
to confiscation in the com is of lu> 
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oilii country, no Spanish subject 
have a right to* maintain the 
daitH in the Courts of the United 
States. He even went so far as to 
suggest, whether this trade ought 
not now to be regarded as contra Jite 
ftcntiunif and therefore entitled to 
no protection. This we, who are no 
jurisconsults, apprehend to be an 
obvious dictum of common sense, 
though national policy may stand op- 
posed to the practical application of 
it. It is already known, that the 
American Legislature has passed an 
act, declaring Slave-trading by A- 
merican ships, or American subjects, 
to l)e piracy, and, as such, punish- 
able with death ; which is going a 
step beyond Great Britain herself, in 
measures of suppression. It is also 
known, that a Committee of the 
1 louse of Representatives made a Re- 
port, relative to the mutual exercise 
of the right of searcli by (ircat Bri- 
tain and America, wliicli contains a 
clear and decided opinion in favour 
of the exercise of such a right, as the 
only effectual means of suppressing 
the Slave-trade. 

We have i)cru8ed, with indnife sa- 
tisfaction, the Fourth Report of the 
American Society for colonirJng, on 
the Coast of Africa, the Free People 
of Colour of tlic United States. The 
Society have experienced severe dis- 
f*ouragements, but not greater than 
have been actually encountered and 
overcome, not only in founding the 
colony of Sierra Leone, but .also in 
founding some of those very colonies 
which now form the most powerful 
members of their own gigantic union. 
The good sense and exalted benevo- 
lence which are conspicuous in the 
Report, afford the happiest presage 
of the success of the undertaking of 
this admirable Society ; and sure 
we are, that the national pride of 
Great Britain would not be seri- 
ously afflicted, were the new colony 
at Sherbro* hereafter to rival, in 
prosperity, our own colony of Sierra 
Leone. With much pleasure we 
quote the following passage in the 
Report : — They have also to ex- 
])ress their thanks to the former and 
present Governor of Sierra Leone, 
for the interest they have manifested 
ill the views of tliis Institution, and 
the aid they have kindly proffered to 
the agents and people at Sherbro." 


In this acknowledgment, wc disco- 
ver proofs of a growing contention 
between the two countries for pre- 
eminence in magnanimity, which is 
likely to affbrd to the h^oriaii more 
matter for gratifying reflection, than 
is derived from the mfbre imposing 
feuds which have hitherto distracted 
and devastated the world. 

The Reports are more succinct than 
we could nave wished, regarding the 
measures adopted by the South Ame- 
rican Republics, for the abolition, 
not of the Slave-trade only, hut of' 
slavery itself, within their respec- 
tive territories. However, the detail- 
ed information which hasWii with- 
held from the Uc])orts, has been com- 
inimicated in the speech of Mi 
Stephen, dcliven^d at tlie meeting oi 
the Institution in Our own 

limits should confine us to the sum- 
mary of facts contained in the Rc*- 
ports ; but, since the surest test of 
the spirit of a Government is the 
personal cliaracter of those who in- 
fluence, if not determine, its mea- 
sures, we canuot refrain from nt*- 
ticing the circumstance, that the 
illustrious Bolivar began tlu* good 
work in Venezuela, by the ( iifran- 
chisement of his own slaves, 7U(> oi 
800 in number. The Directors, in 
their Report, observe, that tlirovigh- 
out the whole range of Sjianish 
America, now become iiidei^etidcm, 
not only has the Slave trade been 
actually prohibited, hut ilu' very in- 
centive to this crirru' lias been le- 
inoved, by proviiling for the early 
and gradual abolition of slavery it- 
self. All persons, of every colour, 
born subjects of the Indej)riuh‘nt 
States, have been declared free ftom 
their births." (It might have bee n 
added, that, by a fiscal o])(*ratioii, 
effectual means are provided for the 
enfranchisement of those jutsohs al- 
ready in the eondiiion of slavery.) 
“ And whatever other variations may 
appear, in tlie plan of the ( ’onstitu- 
tions, to be adopted by the several 
Independent Governments, all have 
agreed, that difference of colour sliull 
not produce any difference in the ci- 
vil condition of their subjects. Kven 
in Mexico, the Indians and Africans 
are entitled to the same civil and po- 
litical privileges as the AVhites." 

The sketch of the Slave-trade 
which we have presented does not. 
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wc confess, hold out a satisfactory 
pros[>ect of its speedy and entire a- 
bolition. On fbe contrary, it is too 
evident that it has, prescriptively, in 
some measure^ obtained the sanc- 
tion of those tGbvcrnments which are 
under the mom solemn obligations to 
discourage ana repress it. Nor do we 
clearly see how the traffic is to be abo« 
lishcci, by 'inere diplomatic or politi- 
cal arrangements, so long as the na- 
tions of Europe do not concur in 
denouncing it as a crime against so- 
ciety, and (lepriving it, as such, of all 
protection. 

There had never occurred, in the 
history of the world, a crisis more 
favourable to the best interests of 
inaiikiiid than that which the year 
I HI t presented, it was reasonably 
expected, that the IMonarchs of Eu- 
rope, in gratitude to that indestruc- 
tible principle of human nature — a 
liatrecl of oppression — luhicli had 
wrought out the deliverance of na- 
tions, and, by consequence, restor- 
ed tliemselvca to the plenitude of 
]H»uei , w(mld have laboured to amc- 
lu)i'aLi‘ the condition of iriaiikind in 
eveiy ( ouiitry ami in every clime, 
over which their power or tlieir in- 
iliuiice e\tetidcd. Jiut even then, 
win II a stroke of the pen, denouncing 
tlo- Slavi- trade as piracy, would 
liavr .su|i|jresscd it for ever, the in- 
Hucnce oi (ireat Britain, placed, as 
she was, in a commanding atti- 
tude, ” could extort no more from the 
asseud)led Moiiarchs, than a repro- 
bation of its guilty principle, lii the 
scram hie wliicli then tooK place for 
the (Injccta membra of States, whose 
iiidc]>eiidciice had been wantonly 
confiseated, that simple but decisive 
mcnsiire, which analogies, furnished 
by the law of nations, would most 
amply have justified, was reserved 
for future consideration. How the 
pledge tlieii made by the powCT.s of 
Europe has been redeemed, is mat- 
ter of notoriety to an indignant 
world. Since titat period, they have 
n*et in ('ongress, again and again ; 
but the question of the Slave-trade, 
if pressed at all upon their atten- 
tion, has been pat fairly aside, as 
impertinent to the subject of their 
deliberations. The cause of liu- 
inaiiity in one lieniisphcre, it is true, 
and of despotism in another, have 
iio conceivable affiniry , indeed, in 


some particulars, they stand to di** 
rectly opposed, that we caiuiot sttiR<* 
ciendy admire the confidence which, 
by an excess of charity, the iViends 
of abolition so long reposed in the 
abstract benevolence of the Holy Al- 
liance. They seemed to have ima- 
gined, that, acted upon by the re- 
monstrances of Great Britain, the 
members of that alliance might be 
stirretl up to a sense of the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by their 
own promises, and a desire to dis> 
charge it. it was forgotten, that 
their whole career had been one of 
unexampled |>erfidy towards their 
own subjects ; that the object which 
engrossed their entire alteiition was to 
extinguish every liberal feeling, and 
to subject the huinaii iniiicl once 
more to the absurd dogmas and gro- 
velling prejudices, which it was the 
proud boast of philosophy to have 
overturned; that they liave denonn 
ml every change, no matter how 
poaeefiilly accoinjdishcd, which dws 
not emanate from the will of a despot, 
as the most deadly ot crimes ; and 
have confederated for the purpose of 
cha.sti$ing those nations which, as- 
Burning the right which th(> thal of 
Nature has conferred on all man- 
kind, have ventured to rid them- 
selves of intolerable oppression. But 
the remonstrances of (ireat Britain ! 
We do not mean to say, that the 
feelings of this country may yet be 
openly insulted with impunity. Hut, 
assurraly, its feelings and the wishes 
of its Government have hitherto b<H*n 
treated with the most provoking in- 
difference. 'i'hc condemnation, by 
our Government, of the principles 
avowed in the declaration issucil at 
Lay bach, failed to produce a retrac- 
tation of those principles ; on the con- 
trary, these have, ever since, been 
most flagrantly and perseveringly 
acted upon. The disapprobation eX'^ 
pressed in the British Parliament b^ 
men of all ^larties, of the unprinci- 
pled policy pursued by the Holy 
Alliance, did not stay for a moment 
the doom pronounced against unof< 
fending Naples ; and it is too well 
known, that the remonstrances of out 
G<abinet, seconded by the universal 
voice of the nation, has been ufiahle 
to avert the fate prepared for guilt- 
less and too passive Spain. It is not 
our purpose to enter iniu an < \ami- 
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nation of the maxims of the Allied 
Despots, farther than is necessary to 
expose the futility of hopes, rested 
upon their generosity and justice. 
With that object in view, we cannot 
overlook the conduct observed by 
them towards Greece. If there are 
circumstanecs in the condition of a 
people, which wUl justify a revolt 
against their rulers, those circum- 
stances arc to be found in the case of 
the Greek nation. Their Government 
was, beyond all example, the most 
inexorable and oppressive that ever 
existed upon the face of the earth. 
As a nation, they were oppressed by 
the state ; and, singly, they were 
exposed to every indignity and in- 
justice, at the hands of each indivi- 
dual of that fanatical, blood-thirsty 
race, to whose yoke they were sub- 
ject. That they had so long endu- 
red that yoke was their only re- 
proach ; that they had still to endure 
it was the reproach of Christendom. 
They resolved, at length, to emanci- 
pate themselves by a gallant effort ; 
and aware that tlicir existence, as a 
people, was staked upon the issue, 
they appealed, with confidence, to the 
sympathies of Europe, by their com- 
mon faith, and by tnosc ancient re- 
collections which are associated with 
the Greek name. Here was an In- 
surrection truly national, truly reli- 
gious, and free, beyond all excep- 
tion, of a Jacobinical taint. It was 
an insurrection by a people, against 
a Government, pre-eminently wick- 
ed and cruel, to which, as it afford- 
ed them no protection, they owed no 
allegiance, — an insurrection which 
promised to extend the limits of 
Christianity, and to inflict a mortal 
stab upon the Mahometan impos- 
ture. But even in that insurrection, 
the spirit of Jacobinism (which has 
been defined to be both anti-na- 
tional and atheistical) was discover- 
ed to lurk ; and, accordingly, it has 
been branded by the Holy Alliance 
as a most criminal enterprise. 

Now, wc ask, was it reasonable to 
suppose, that a band of despots, who 
thus feci and reason on matters which 
concern a Christian people, could 
view, with serious regret, the enor- 
mous wrongs which are inflicted upon 
the negro race ; or that tlicy could feel 
at all desirous of extending to that 
race the blessings of civilization and 


a pure religion ? Was it conceivable 
that they, the masters of slaves, would 
regard slavery as a moral crime of that 
horrid turpitude whidi reauired to 
be put down by their united efforts ? 
Was it not more logical to conclude, 
that they had feeUngs in common 
with the IcffUimates of Africa, and 
would consider any restriction of the 
right possessed by those- sable poten- 
tates, to dispose of the live carcases 
of their subjects, as a covert attack 
upon the monarchical principle ; — 
that the deposition of Mumint Jum-^ 
bo, and other members of the Pagan 
Hierarchy, would be deemed an out- 
rage upon the National Chvrch, not 
less to be deplored by Alexander and 
Frederick, than the dowiifal of the 
Inquisition and Monastic Institu- 
tions in Catholic t^paiii ; — and that 
they would view the dawning of 
knowletige on the African coast, as 
an auxiliary which those fiendish 
and invisible persons called Jacobins, 
would not fail to employ in dissolv- 
ing the bonds of social order? Of 
what avail would it be to them, to 
plunge Euro^ in the worse than 
Cimmerian gloom of superstition and 
ignorance, if tlrev, at the same time, 
established in Africa an order of 
things founded upon true religion, 
virtue, and knowledge? W'e do 
think it was extravagantly foolisli to 
expect, that the cause of abolition 
would ever be forwarded one step by 
the continental Sovereigns ; and that 
any lingering hope of tlic kind must 
have tended to relax the vigour of 
those efforts in support of the cause 
which ought to be made by the Bii- 
lish Government. 

W e are glad to And, that the result 
of the Con 1(7 vs \ of Verona lias at 
length dispossessed the Directors of 
the notion, that the Holy Alliance 
might be prevailed on to become the 
abettors of the great cause of hu- 
manity. It would be uiiprofltably 
disgusting to take a minute review 
of the proceedings held at this Con- 
gress on the subject of the Slave- 
trade. The Duke of Wellington 
was authorised, by the British Cio- 
vernraent, to propose, 1st, An cn- 
gagenient, on the part of the Con- 
tinental Sovereigns, to mark their 
abhorrence of this accursed traflie, 
by refu!>i;ig admissi(»n, into tlieir tio- 
minions; of the produec of colonir;. 
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Princess Margaret of Scotland^ or the 
forfeiture of his own estates depend; 
and the other^ the adventures of 
some subordinate characters^ whose 
connection with the main plot we 
have never yet been fortunate enough 
to discover. All we know of the 
matter is^ that they are sent by an 
old Border Knight^ who^ like Hot- 
spur’s correspondent, was willing to 
assist hi^^icnds, but had an eye to 
his own interest at the same time, on 
a visit of espionage to the Castle of 
the renowned Wizard. Michael Scotty 
to endeavour to ascertain from him 
the issue of Douglas’s enterprise. The 
party consist of a Friar, who turns 
out to be no less a personage than 
Friar Roger Bacon — a Herculean 
Borderer, who, like the waiter in the 
parody on the Clerinan Drama, turns 
out to be “ a Knight Templar in 
disguise” — a Poet, who turns out to 
be the Hero of Neville — a very equi- 
vocal young Lady, who turns out to 
be the daughter of the Friar — and a 
disgusting beef-eating serving-man^ 
who ought to be turned out himself, 
and who is, bevond all^question, the 
most intolerable wretch we ever en- 
couiit(Ted. ’J'his second edition of 
the “ I’ilgritnagc to Canterbury" 
gives the author an opportunity of 
introducing some halt dozen tales, 
<‘ach of them worse than the former, 
and oTK* of them told in Scripture 
language, and regularly divided into 
chai)t('r and verse. If Hogg wished 
to prove himself the author of the 
(’haldee Manuscript, we doubt if he 
will make out his case, comjjaratwnw 
Uterarum. It is not always prudent 
to i)roducc loo many witnesses. The 
arrival of the Friar at the Castle of 
the Al'izard is, of course, the signal 
for a scries of encounters between 
these two great professors of the art 
magic, and the star of the moun- 
tain-splitting Michael declines be- 
fore tnat of the ojrus mqjuji. I'hese 
magical scenes are at first sufficient- 
ly amusing, but they soon become 
intolerably tiresonic and monotonous. 
They are all too long for quotation, 
and we must, therefore, content our- 
selves by extracting a stanza from 
an “ Ode to the Devil,” sung by the 
subordinate Devils, in full chorus, 
in the Castle of Aik wood. It seems 
to contain a severe satire on radical- 
isin ; 

voi . Xlll. 


Hail, patriot s|)irit ! tli\ Ub*>urs bo Ucsl, 
For of aU great rtformas ihyieffwert 
the frit ; 

Thou weit the first with (lUremmciit 
strong 

To perceive that all rights di\ine were 

wrong; 

And long hast thou spent thy Sovereign 
breath 

In heaven above, and in earth beneath ; 
And roared it from thy burning throne. 
The glory of independence alone. 
Proclaiming io all crith fervour and 
7'hal h'ingly dominion'' ft all humbug and 
tyranny ; 

And whoso ii^<tcneth inn> be 1 it(% 

For freedom, full freedom's the word with 
thee, 

That l^e has its plea. fit fis^the rest h a 
sham., 

And all tliat comes afttr a Jlim and a 
fanu** 

“ Ah ! Corydon, ('orydon, qua* se de- 
mentia ccint ?*' 

Last, come The Three IViils ol 
Woman” — the pendant fo the for- 
mer — consisting of two talcs; thefirst 
entitled “ Love,” the other “ Leas- 
ing” (which we suppose to mean ly- 
ing,) and ** Jealousy.” Of the last, 
we may just say at once, that it is 
worthy of all vituperation. But the 
first is really, in some points, a su- 
perior story, containing some scenes 
of genuine pathos and true humour. 
The interest arises from the love of 
the heroine, Miss Bell, for M'lon ; 
and the noble conduct of her cousin, 
who, after receiving the promise of 
his band, resigns it in her favour, 
but dies soon after the sacrifice. I’he 
character of the work, which is light 
and humorous in the fitst volume, 
deepens in the second ; and the death 
of Miss Elliot, which is given with- 
out the Shepherd’s customary cxag.< 

f etation, is touching and heauUfui. 

lut ohc death is not enough. The 
health of the heroine also dralines ; 
animated by some prophetic pre^- 
sentiment, we predicts tne hour of 
her departure ; and assembling her 
friends around her bed, the follow- 
ing strange scene takes ])!ace, W'bich 
a&rds no bad specimen of James’s 
pow'ers in the horrible 

It being now” rilKnit that hour of the 
morning on which she had foretold that 
her death .should happen, they wore nil 
plunged iit the dccj)cfl distress, as well ns 
seized with benumbing con^tei nation 
* *;i 1' 
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sav^ M*Ion himself, who never doubted 
the snccesB of his potion ; and perhaps on 
tbats^nd asl^ed too unqul^l^iedJiy of the 
Alinfoty, what he believed ^ own in- 
genuity had provid^; tbt in a way alto- 
gether natural. She Itfted her languid 
and drowsy eyea Mwtrds her fkther’s 
face ; her lipe inov^ as if in the act of 
speaking, ^haps she believed she 
was speaking, but no sound was heard. 

he 0 I 4 man was drowned in tears, and 
cOjUvuiM with weeping ; and as he laid 
dpw^hia ceir, endeavouring to catch the 
h^f-modulat^ aspirations, the cock crew. 
It was a still, dark morning, and the shrill 
cla^on note rang through every apartment 
of the house, although it came from a 
distance, across a small court. Eveiy 
one started at the sound, as if touched by 
electricity, and every eye watched the 
motion of all the others. Is that the 
first or second crowing ?** whispered Mrs 
Johnson. None of them knew ; but none 
of them could say they had heard the 
bird's note before. The sound also struck 
on tiatty's ear, all faint and motionless as 
she lay. She gave a gentle shiver, spread 
both her hands, and again lifting her eyes 
to her father's face, she pointed to the 
Bible, and articulated the monosyllable. 
Now,” in a whisper scarcely audible. 
O, my child 1 my child !*’ cried Daniel, 
as he took the Bible on his knee«**^ my 
dutiftil, my loving, my angelic child! 
must I indeed lose thee ! O Lord 1 why 
art thou thus laying thy hand upon us in 
thy hot displeasure ? Can they who de- 
scend into the darksome grave praise thy 
name, or do thee honour 

‘‘ ^ calm, dear sir,” said M'lon ; “ be 
calm and comixised, for our darling only 
slumbers, and will awake refreshed in the 
morning.” 

** Ay ! on the morning of the ixisurrec- 
tion-day, she will awake," said Daniel. 
That is not a face of earthly slumber." 
^ The lovely visage is strangely alter- 
ed,” said Mrs Johnson. O God ! O 
God I I fear that the great and last change 
is indeed going on I” 

Nof^ 1 tell you no,” said M'fon ; 
believe ine^ 1 know better ; therefore 
be composed, and proceed to fdng the 
verse of the psalm that you, sir, know of; 
for ihe.chifr^ nae that we ahould all join 
in singing it at this time of the morning !** 
Daniel, with many sobs and tears, 
sought out the place; for there was a 
mark laid at it, so that it was easily found, 
else it had not been found by him ; and 
when he beheld the single verse marked 
round with red ink, and on the margin, 
written with her hand, “ the lost," he 
burst out in weeping anew. As was said 
before, it was the 5th verse of the 31st 
psalm. 


Into thine hairis I do commit 
My soul ; for thou art he, 

O thou Jehovah, God of truth ! 

Who hast redeemed me.” 

Daniel read it overt and then the group 
joined in singing it, which they did in 
low and plaintive strains ; but she ovei 
whose couch it was sung took no shore 
in the sacred strain. She Uy silent and 
composed, without breath or motiepi, and 
every feature of the late lovely fme ap- 
peared to be gradually undergmngaslngu» 
lar metamorphosis. W lien ’ ’ the stmii » 
ceased, all their faces instantly haiig ovei 
her's. “ Is there any life remoliung ?" 
■aid Daniel. 

“ Alas, the conflict is over !” said Mrs 
Johnson. “ Thence has fled the most 
elevated soul that ever animated frame so 
young !” 

Her husbaiul who had left tho 
room, still cherishing some hopes of 
her revival, is, after some debate, re- 
admitted : 

The moment M'lon entered the room, 
so mighty was that undefined power of 
sympathy between his flrame and the 
body of the deceased, that the latter 
started with a muscular motion so violent, 
that it seemed like one attempting to rise. 
No one peiceii^ this momentary plic- 
nomenon save Mrs Bell, who at the in- 
stant chanced to be arranging sometlhng 
about the body. She was struck motion- 
less, and sunk back speechless on the scat. 
The two men entered ; and, unapprized 
that any thing was the matter with the 
good dame, went straight forward the 
bed. M’lon, in the eagerness of hope 
and anxiety, laid his hand hastily on the 
breast, to feel if there were yet any mo- 
tion of the heart. The body, from the 
some cause as before, started and shrunk, 
though not so violently, on which he 
raised his hands in ccstacy, and ex- 
claimed, Thanks be to the Almighty ! 
the spark of life remains in her dear 
breast, and she may yet be restored to 
our prayers without any violation of the 
laws of nature 1” 

Alas, alas ! I cannot believe it,” said 
Daniel, laying his hand also on the body. 

It is only on illusion of your distem- 
pered fancy ; all is cold here now ! The 
spirit of my bairn is gane to its unkend 
place of residence.” 

M’lon again laid his hand on the breast 
of the deceased, ( if that term be proper,) 
and stiU there was a slight muscular mo- 
tion, (hough at that time hardly percept- 
ible. Daniel, however, felt it, and lifting 
up his hands and eyes, he cried out in 
ccstacy, ** Yes, yes ! Blessed be his name, 
there are certainly some remains of life * 
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O let us pray to God ! Let us pray to 
(»od ! for no other hand can now do any 
thing for us but his.*’ 

With that he prostrated himself on the 
bed, with hia brow leaning on his dear 
child’i iicactoAil bosom^ and cried to the 
Almighty t« roilore her, with so much 
fervency and bitterness of spirit, that even 
the beaegrs trembled, and durst hardly 
say Amen in their hearts. Poor man ! 
lie neither knew for what he asked, nor 
in what manner his prayer was to be 
answered. Let the issue be a warning to 
uU human race, cautioning them to bow 
with humble submission to the awards of 
the Most High. While in the midst of 
his vehement and unrestrained supplica- 
tion, behold the corpse sat up in the bed 
in one moment ! The body sprung up 
with a power resembling that produced 
by electricity. It did not rise up like one 
wakening out of a sleep, but with a jerk 
so violent that it struck the old man on 
the cheek, almost stupifying him; and 
there sat the corpse, dress^ as it was 
in its dcad-cloathcs, a most appalling 
sight as man ever beheld. The whole 
frame appeared to be convulsed, and, as 
it wore, struggling to ge( free of its ban- 
dages. It continued, moreover, a sort of 
hoI)l»ling motion, as if it moved on springs. 
I'he women shrieked and hid their faces, 
and both the men retreated a few steps, 
and stood like fixed statues, gazing in 
terror at seeing the accomplishment of 
their franctic jiclitions. At length M^Jon 
had the presence of mind to unbind the 
napkin from the face. But what a fece 
was there exhibited ! It waa a fhee of 
death still ; but that was not all. The 
most extraordinary circumstance w^as, 
that there was not, in one feature, the 
slightest resemblance to the same face 
only a few hours before, when the ap- 
parent change took place from life into 
death. It was now like the dead counte- 
nance of an idiot,— the eyes were large, 
and rolled in their sockets, but it whs ap- 
]iarcnt that they saw nothing, nor threw 
any reflection inward on an existing mind. 
There W'as also' a voice, and a tongue, but 
between them th^ uttered no intellMble 
word, only a few indistinct sounds, tike 
the babble of a running brook. No hu- 
man heart could stand this ; for though 
the body seemed to have life, it was alto- 
gether an unnatural life ; or rather, the 
frame seemed as if agitated by Miaie de- 
mon that knew not how to exorcise or 
act upon any one of the human powers 
or faculties. I'he women shriek^, and 
both of them fell into fits on the floor* 
M^Ion stood leaning against €i bed-post, 
shading his face with his hand, and tit- 
tering groans so prolonged, and in a 
voice so hollow and trenmilous, that it 
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was frigh^ to bear him ; in all that ter- 
rible scene there was nothing to truly 
awfol as these cries of , the distracted hus- 
band, for cries th^ ccnainly were, rather 
than groans, though modulated in the 
some manner. 1*0 have heard these 
cries alone from an adjoining epurtroent 
would almost have been enough to have 
put any ordinary person out of their tight 
mind. Daniel, when her ftuse ^ae first 
exposed to view, staffed backward 
like one stunned, until ne cafoe to a seat 
beside the entrance door, on which he 
sunk down, still keeping his eyes fixed 
on the animated corpse. Hu W'ns the 
first to utter words, which were these 
“ Oh, sirs, it’s no her I It*s no her ! It’s 
no her ! They haV looten my bairn be 
changed. Oh God, forgi'e us ! What’s 
to come o* us a’ now wi* that being ?** 

Death would now have been a wel- 
come visitor indeed, and would have re- 
lieved the family from a horror not to be 
described ; l>ut now there was no reme- 
dy ; there the creature snt struggling and 
writhing, using contortions both in body 
and feature that were tnily terrific. No 
one knew whut to do or say : but as they 
were all together in the same mom, so 
they clung together, and neither sent for 
divine nor physician, unwilling that the 
deplorable condition of the family, and 
the nakedness of their resources, should 
be exposed to the blare of the public voice. 

In this dreadful state the lady con- 
tinues for three years, when by one 
of those miracles, which occut only 
in the works of James Hogg, or in 
the hands of IMnce llohculohe, 
she is at once restored to health and 
sanity. Wv have no time to parti- 
cularize several lia])py traits in the 
character of Old Bell, as well as 
some spirited scenes in the Edin- 
burgh Police-Office, which are nven 
with all the minuteness of old ac- 
quaintance. 

And now, having toiled through 
these closely - printed tomes, wc 
certainly do not fed ourselves en- 
titled to say tbqt we shodld have 
any inclination to repeat a similar 
task, or to hold out any recommen- 
dation to Mr Ho^g to continue his 
Uhours. We sincerely think he 
would be more usefully cinDloyc€l, 
both for himself and the public, by 
becoming, in future, the Cincinuatus 
of Altrive, and we therefore con- 
clude with the recommendation of 
Virgil,— 

Ducite^ nt antCj boves pucri, subinittiir 
tauros. 
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POETICAL fiKETCUEf! THE je^OFESElON I THE BROKEN HEART. &C.: WriJi 


BTANZAS FOR iCpBlC, AKP OTU 
LONDON^. 1^. 

If ah estfnriAitejof these ^'Sketches*' 
were to’ from the modest 
and unphalchldinjrforiD in wfaieh they 
are^^wwesehtc^to the public, greht 
be done to their ete- 
gM ktid RedomptlBhed author, whose 
Btde wd^e contains not a few of 
i^e sWeethBit and brightest gems of 
gehuine poetry. Mr Watts is one 
of the comparatively small number 
of poets or writers who have escaped 
the infection of the prevailing taste 
fbr extravagance, exaggeration, and 
daborate eccentricity, and whose 
study it is to reflect back to the mind 
of the reader, images of simple na* 
fore and unsophisticated sentiment. 
Hence it is, that his compositions 
are distinguished by a delicate sim- 
plicity, a winning tenderness, and 
a purity of sentiment, as rare as 
they are delightful. His taste is 
correct, even to fastidiousness ; his 
j^gment vigilant and severe ; his 
simplicity never degenerates into 
fliHiness, nor his tenderness into 
whineing : his descriptions are vi- 
vtd> full, and impressive, present- 
ing to the mind a distinct and faith- 
ful picture, but wholly free from 
any straining after eflOct, or any 
symptoms of painful and curious ela- 
boration. Ill a word, he has suc- 
epeded in conveying to the minds of 
others the sentiments and feelings 
which influenced his own, and in 
breathing over his pages a 6])irit of 
refined sensibility, and of deep sym- 
pathy with the l^auties of nature, 
and the destinies of man, wdiich 
can hardly fail to render his little 
volume extremely interesting to al- 
most every class of readers, and to 
secure for its author a distinguished 
and Immanent rank among the best 
poets of the day. 

These Sketches” are already in 
some measure, known to the public. 
About a year and a half ago a limit- 
ed edition was printed for private 
distribution, and was very favour- 
ably noticed in a number of the 
monthly, weekly, and daily journals ; 
and it is to the flattering mention 
thus made of tliem that, as the au- 
thor informs us, we arc chiefly in- 
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debted for their publica^n in their 
present form. Not havit% uad the 
good fortune to be favOuiM, or to 
fall in, with one of the copses thus 
" privately distributed,” we avail 
ourselves of the earliest opporc^ity 
in our power to add our mite Of ho- 
nest and hearty approbation to the 
well-merited praises already bestowed 
on this highly creditable production 
of the author^ muse, and to lay be- 
fore our readers a few specimens, 
which, we are convinced, will fully 
justify all that w'c have said in fa- 
vour of these I'octical Sketches.” 

The first we do not greatlv admire. 
The second is entitled " The Bro- 
ken Heart,” and contains the follow- 
ing exquisite lines, descriptive of the 
feelings of a young poet and unfor- 
tunate lover : 

Still there was ope regret, one deep regret. 
Which haunted his young spiritT-'/TtYr.? 
that he. 

The unowned hreatkinf^s of xctiose lyre had 
wrought 

Favour with those who knew him not* 
should speed 

To his etcrml homc^ nor leave behind 
A wreath of swut rmientbiuncc Joi ht\ 
name 

And so he garlanded the wilding llouers 
His youthful muse had gather’d from the 
mount 

Of time-hallowed Annia, and (]ecin\u 
Most fondly deem’d, his chaplet woiiliT 
find grace 

(Keen for the sake of him who culiM ii- 
blooms) 

With one sweet breast at least ; si nee 
pride might now 

No longer interpose its chilling chain 
Between him and the loud-star of his lo^e * 
It was an idle thought : — those simplt' 
strains 

(The only incense he could olfer then) 
Which he bad breallied for her in eurliei 
years, 

Had perish'd from her memory ; and even 
His name was unremembei’d now, who 
never 

Had part^ with a tender thought of her ! 

The, verses “ To Octtiviu/' which 
havebeeU^ BO much admired, oiigi- 
nally appwed in this Magazine. 
Their au^quent history is curious 
enough, and shall be give n in the 
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.iiUlior’s own words. In most of 
ilie journals^ daily^ weekly, and 
monthly, for Jtdy IttlS, these verses 
were ascribed^ With very flattering 
eulogiums, to the pen of no less dis- 
tinguished a ppet than Lford Bpon ; 
altho^gh they^had been published a 
month befbi*e, with the authors namuy 
in the«^£]>iNBOBOH Magazine. 
The^ ^ extended circulation (for 
whicp tthey were, of course, entirely 
indehted to this circumstance) af- 
fords a striking proof a£ the omnipo- 
tence of a NAME ! The trifle which, 
with my own undignified patrony- 
mic. might have slumbered unmo- 
lested in the pages of a Scotch Ma- 
gazine until Doomsday, aided by its 
factitious appendage, was forthwith 
ushered into life, light, and popula- 
rity, Well may wc say, (with a 
slight variation of Pope’s couplet,) 

Ascribe but to a Lord the happy lines. 
How the wit brightens — how the sense 
refines !” 

1 1 is now admitted, on all hands, 
that some of the most ^irecious gems 
of modern poetry are to be found in 
the pages of periodical publications, 

] particularly Magazines ; and we have 
the vanity to think, that, in this dc- 
partmonl, our own has been pecu- 
liarly ricli. Hut while such is our 
opinion, which, were this a fitting 
occasion, we could justify, by refer- 
ence to numerous specimens of poe- 
try of the first excellence, it is im- 
] possible, sometimes, not to feel in- 
dignant at the system of unacknow- 
ledged plunder carried on by the 
editors of certain publications, who, 
to scrcim tliemselvcs from the charge 
of direct appropriation, have recourse 
to such fictions as that to which Mr 
^V'atts alludes in hi^ Note, and thua 
crown on act of downright disho- 
nesty by direct and wilful falsehood. 
Wv do not agree with our author, 
that these lines required any such 
“ factitious appendage” to render 
them popular with the lovers of ge- 
nuine poetry, although it may have 
added to their currency in certain 
channels, where ** a name” ia ** om- 
nipotent,” and, in fact, the only cri- 
terion by whidi merit is estimated ; 
but we must protest against OH un- 
fair and disreputable practice, as 
mean as it is dishonest, arid as un- 
worthy as it is unjust, which deprives 
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a Jeurnal> at once, of its undoubtetl 
property^^hdof the credit (whatever 
It may've) which is due to the la- 
bours of those by whom it is sup- 
}K>rted. This is only one of a great 
numlier of instances of a similar 
kind, in which we ha?e botl reason 
to complain of this diigirooeful and 
contemptible proceedings 
But to return to our aijithor* The 
Sketch from Bieal porhops 

the most finished qf the ijfhole, we 
give entire. With the exception of 
a few lines enfeebled by an injudi- 
cious allocation of the pauses, or by 
being terminated with a (^iijuiiction, 
or an auxiliary verb, it Js not easy 
to conceive any thing of its Unu 
more perfect, striking, or character^ 

istic: 

» 

Tis said she once was heautlfid i— and 
still 

(For *tis not vears that can have wrought 
her ill) ' 

Deep rays of loveliness around her Airitt 
Beam, as the rainbow tlmt succeeds the 
storm, 

Brightens a glorious ruin. In her OksO, 
Though something touchM by sonow, 
you may truce 

The all she was. wlicn first in life’s youfig 
spring, • 

Like the guy bcedurd on deligbtod wiog, 
Siie stoop'd to cuU the honey ftom each 
flow’r 

That Imres its breast’ in joy’s luxuriant 
bow’r ! 

O’er her pure forehead, |>ale os moonlh 
snow, 

Her ebon locks arc parted,— and heir brow 
Stands forth like morning Crom the sliiides 
of night, 

Serene, thougii clouds hang over it* The 
bright 

And searching glance of her Ithuriei eya 
Might even the sternest hypocriu defy 
To meet it unapimlPd *twould abtiust 
seem. 

As though, epimmized in one deep lieam, 
Her full collected soul upon flie heart, 
Whate'er its mask, she struva at ounea to 
dart: 

And few may brave the talisman that’s 
bid 

’Neath the dark fringes of her drooping 
lid. 

Patient in suffering, she has team’d 
the art 

To bleed in silence and conceal the smart. 
And thence, though quick of flrcling, hath 
been darn’d 

Almost as cold and Imeless as she 
seem’d ; 
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Because to fools slie nevei' lMiH* reveal 
Wounds they would probo-^lvfiSMmt the 
power to heal*. 

No,^Whatso6*eirthe 
The fountain of 1:^ thoughts, sh^ Jenows 
to’curb ' 


Bach oatwajnl sign of sorrow, and Sup- 
pros--^'' 

Bym to a «U tokens of distress. 

perhaps, with keener vision 


that pass her by unnoted, can, 
Tnrodj^' well dissembled smOes, at times, 
discern 


A settied anguish that would seem to 
burn 

The brain it feeds upon ; and when 
This nibod Of pain is on her, then, oh ! 
thbi^, 

A more than wonted paleness of the 
cheek,^ 

And, it may be^ a flitting hectic streak, — 
A tremtdous motion of the lip or eye,— 
Are all that anxious friendship may 
descry. 


Reserve and womanly pride are in her 
look, 

Though temper'd into meekness: she 
can brook 

UnkindnesB and neglect from those she 
lovps, 

RecOase she feels it undeserv'd ; which 
■ ;,:t*oves, 

Tm dnn and conscious rectitude hath 
pow*r 

To blunt Fate's darts in sorrow's darkest 
hour. 

Ay, unprovok’d, injustice she can bear 
Without a sigh— almost without a tear. 
Save such as hearts internally will weep. 
And they ne’er rise the burning lids to 
steqp: 

But to those petty wrongs which half 

dc^ 

Human forbearance, she can make reply 
With a proud lip, and a contemptuous 
iy^, 

There is a speaking sadness in her air, 
A hue of lohgbor o'er her features fair, 
Bom of no oemmOn grief; as though 
' -'^^Wkspiifr 

Hdd with Her spirit— bwn o'er- 

thrown,— 

And tiiese the trophies of the strife alone. 
A resighation of the will, a calm 
Deriv'd from pure religion (Hikt sweet 
balm ' 

For wounded breasts) is seated on her 
brow. 

And ever to the tempest liends she now. 
Even os a drooping lily, which tile wind 
Sways as it lists. The sweet affections 
bind 


Her sympathies to earth; her poacefu' 
soul 

Has long aspired to that immortal goal. 
Where pain and anguish cease to be oui 
lot, 

And the world’s cares and ftafltiea are 
forgot ! 

The lines on 

That strange lyre whose stli^ 

The genii of the breezes sweep, 

are singularly tweet and touching. 
We can only afford room for the fol- 
lowing : 

Harp of the winds ! thy ever tuneful 
chords, 

In language far more eloquent than words 
Of earth’s best bkill’d philosophers, do 
teach 

A deep and hcav'nly lesson ! Could it 
reach. 

With its impressive truths, the heart of 
man. 

Then were he bless’d indeed ; and he 
might scan 

His coming miseries with delight ! The 
storm *' 

Of keen adversity would then defonn 
No more the calm stream of his thoughts, 
nor bring 

Its wonted grisly train but, rather 
wripg 

Sweetness from out his grief,— till even 
the string 

On which his sorrows hung, should make 
reply. 

However rudely swept, in tones of me- 
lody ! 

The Sonnets” are, many of them, 
good ; and from the Stanzas for 
Music,” we might select some speci- 
mens highly creditable to the au- 
thor’s lyric powers ; but we have ap- 
TOoached our limits, and must desist. 
From these few extracts, however, 
our readers will be enalded to judge 
for themselves as to the iperit of tne 

Poetical Sketches,” and we ^atly 
tleceive ourselves indeed if th^'^n- 
clusion beRot that these poeiili indi- 
cate powers of no common kind, and 
gUE(| promise of much future cxccl- 
u^ee* We should be sorry were Mr 
Walts, to suffer other, and more lu- 
cnn^ ^ avocations to seduce him 
from WUivatine that particular vein 
of poetnr in wmeh he is obviously 
fittM,'^lf chuses, to attain a de- 
gree of eminence which might satisfy 
any ordinary ambition. 
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WORKS PREPARINi; FOR PURIFICATION. 


LOKDOX. 

Sir J. E. Smitli, president of the Lin- 
luean Society^ && has nearly ready for 
publication the first portion of his English 
Flora. 

Speedily Tvill be published, Telyn 
DehH^ ttic Poetical Works of the Rev. 
D. Oavb, of Caatle*Howel, Cardigan- 
shire! chiedy in the Welsh Language, 
including translations from Gray, Cowper, 
Addison, Darbauld, &c. with a portrait 
of the author. 

An Essay on Human Liberty, by the 
late Dean Milner, is in the press. 

Mr Godwin has for siimc time lieen 
engaged on a work, to be entitled, the His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of England. 

A new work, from tin; pen of Miss 
Porter, author of “ Thaddeus of War- 
saw,” Ac. will shortly a]ipear, in three 
volumes, entitled Duke Christian of Lu- 
noberg, or Traditions from the Harts. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of Rocks in botj;^ Hemispheres, by 
M. de Humboldt, translated into Eng- 
lish under his immediate inspection, will 
be published next month. 

Mr Sharpe is preparing Engravings 
from Mr IVestall’s designs, for the Bri- 
tish Anthology, or Poetical Present, de- 
signed, with considerable variation of ma- 
tcrials and arrangement, ns an exemp- 
lar of the once popular Dodsley's CoU 
lection.” 

The «nuthor of the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts,” “ the Secretary's 
Assistant,” &c. is preparing a Dictionary 
of English Quotations, in three ]Kirt8. 
Part the First, containing Quotations 
from Shakespeare, will appear in a few 
days. 

A IVeatise on the Law of Libel is 
preparing for publication, by Richard 
Mehcc, Kaq. barrister-aUlaw, in which 
the general doctrines will be minutely 
examined, and logically discussed. 

The Qi[^th volume of the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obitnaiy, comprehending 
memoirs of most of the celebrated per- 
sons whose decease has taken place, or 
mta take ploci, within the present year, 
is tn preparation, and w|U be published 
on the 1st of January 1824(i 

The Star in the East, with other Poems, 
by J. Cunder, is printing. 

Mr Charles Westmacott is about to 
publish a humorous woric, called Pointi 
of Misery^ with designs by thb Ingenious 
Cruickshank. i < 

Dr Conquest will sobn ^blish Qut- 
VOI.. XIII. 


linos j|f,|ii4wifeiy, for ihe use of Stu- 
dents* 

Mr Bhid, the Irish dramatist. Is print- 
ing an Epic Poem. 

Or Ure is preparing a new and revised 
edition of BerthoUet on Dyeing. 

Mr Lambert is engaged on a Si^ple- 
Rient to his splendid work on PiiisSi 

Mr Bristocke is preparing tha Ltfb of 
Howelt Harries, Esq., Ibunder ot the 
establishment of Trevecka; and Mis 
Bristocke is about to publish a translatioa 
of the Athuliah of Racine. 

An edition of the Entire Works of De« 
mostbenes and iBschines, firom the tut 
of Reiske, collated with other ecRtlonSi is 
printing in London. 

I'he Rev. D. Warr is printing a Oonrse 
of Lectures on Bunytn*s Pllg^*s Pro- 
gress, illustrating its original characters, 
&c. 

Mr Cottle, of Bristol, will soon publish, 
Observations on the Orestor Caves, with 
engravings of the fossil remains of fsur- 
teen did'erent animals. 

Memoirs are firinting of the late Cap- 
tain J. Neale, by the llcv. G* Barclay. 

Mrs J. Town ley is printing a I^eUer to 
the Council of Ten. 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French SiHitences, Phrases, 
&c. which occur in Blackstone*s Cfivn- 
mentaries, and also in the notes of CiMr- 
tian. Archbald, and Williams, is in the 
press. 

Speedily will be published, Bstracts 
from various Greek Authors, with Eng- 
lish notes anti lexicon, for the use of the 
junior Greek cla.ss in the University of 
Glasgow. 

A new edition of Shirley's Works, hy 
Mr Gilibrd, is in forwardness. All the 
Plays arc printed, and a portion of tiie 
Poems, 

The Night l)cfore the Bridal, and other 
Poems, by Miss Garnett, is about to ap- 
pear in an octavo volume. 

An interesting tale trill .appear Riortly, 
entitled the Stranger's. Grave. 

James L. Drummond, M^D^msgton, 
professor of Anatomy and P.tiyllOlo|y in 
the Belfast Academical Institution, has 
in the press a duodecimo volume, entitled, 
First Steps to Botany, intended as popu- 
lar illustrations of the science leading tn 
its study a.s a branch of general educa- 
tion, illustrated with numerous woinI- 
cuts. 

Hurstw'ood, a lule of the year 1815, it 
in the press. 

3Q 
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EDINBUlUiH. 

Kdinuitroh Medical asJd Sunoi- 
CM . Journal. 

In coacluding the Ninteenth Vo- 
lume of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
pcal Journal, before the publication of 
the ensuing ^ear ia commenced, the Edi- 
tors deem it proper to announce their in- 
tention of enlar^g the Quarterly Num- 
bers fhnn Ten to Fourteen Sheets. The 
reaftona of this change will be obvious to 
all the jtfembers of the Pn)rossion, who 
ite interested in its Pcnodical Literature, 
niid itrho know any thing of the recent 
|ib)gre6s and present state (jf the Medical 
Seduces. The great numhor <jf Corres- 
pondents renders it requisite to provide 
sufficient space for the communications 
which are dsdly transmitted to them ; and 
the rapid progress of many branches of 
Medicine, and the increase of A utliors, 

a greater sjjace for the Analysis of 
new and interesting Publications, than has 
been hitherto allotted. For a roDsider- 
able time, indeed, tlie Jlditors have ex- 
perienced much inconveniouce, from the 
limited space whicli each Number neccs- 
aariJy allots I'j the examiiuiiion of new 
works ; and tljcy ha\'e been reluctantly 
compelled) in several inst.uicc.s, to defer 
till a late {Xiriod, inention very shortly, 
or omit entirely, the notice of many works, 
which their merits entitled to more early 
and more particular consideration. One 
of the chief objix’ts of the Knlargcmcut of 
the Number, is to obviate ihis evil as ef- 
fectually as jiossiblc ; and the Editors 
trust that, by assigning to the Analytical 
Deportment a greater tlian that 

which it has hitherto oceupied, they \\ ill 
be enabled to give such early and com- 
plete notices of new and important Pub- 
lications, as shall at once do justice to the 
Authors, and afford uscliil iufonnation 
to their Readers. 

In the July Number, tlie Editors en- 
larged cousidcnibly the extent of the third 
department — that of Medical Intelligence; 
and as they have every rea‘'on to Ixflievc, 
that the change then made trial of will 
add much to the value and interest of the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
'as a concentratii^ vehicle of new infor- 
mation, it is their intention to ctmrinue 
this department on the same princi))le. 

Under these circumstances, the Ed^tor^. 
will commence the ensuing year of 1824 
w'ith the First of an enlarged Series of 
Quarterly Numbers, ]>uhli.shed at tlie 
usual jieriods, but consisting of Fourteen 
Sheets each ; and a Title-page, Table of 
Contents, and Index, will accompany each 
Second Number, those of A])ril and Oc- 
tober, instead t»f every fourth Numlier, 
as at iiresciu. This increase in si/c wdll 


for Publication. 

occasion a necessary increase in price from 
Four to Six Shillings each Number. 

It is also proper on this occasion to sa\ , 
that as the Nineteenth Volume of llu 
Medical and Surgical Journal is now com- 
])leted, it is intended to publish, without 
delay, a General Index to the whole 
Work ; of which it will make tiie Twen- 
tieth Volume, and thus form a complete 
and entire work of the First and Second 
Scries of the Edinburgh Mcdirnraiii|6ttr- 
gical Journal. 

Clara Ghester, a Poem, liy the Author of 
“ Rome,” and the “ Vale of Chaikiauni,’* 
will I)c published in a few weeks. 

The Gallovidian Encyclopa'dia, or the 
Natural, Original, and Antiquated Cu- 
riosities of the South of Scotland, arran- 
ged Alphabet it ally, by John M‘Taggart, 
is about to be published in one large 8vu. 
volume, by M!bscri|>tion, price 12s. 

The Forrf“ tcvp,” by the Alilhoi' nl' 
“■ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 

A Selection of Sacred Melodics, adapt- 
ed to the Psalms and Hymns used io St. 
James’s Chupcl, Edinburgh. Price, to 
8uliscril)crs, 4s. each part, and to Non- 
Subscribers, 5s. 6d. 

The Book of Science laid ojien, a scries 
of Popular Essays on Electricity, Gal v. in- 
ism, Pneumatici, Hydrostatics, ' 
Magnetism, Mechanics, and other bran- 
ches of Natural Philosophy; ^^ilh rules 
for performing Experiments; illustrated 
by Plates ; by the Author of “ Chemi- 
cal Recreations,” to which work the 
above will form a Companion. 

A Practical Treatise on thi' Diseases' of 
Children ; by ,lohn (Jainl, Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons, &e. Ac. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. flti; to 
contain a Complete and General Index 
tt) the Tw’cnty-fourV oluincs of that Work 
already published. 

An Introduction to the Study td (ieo- 
graphy, History, (Jironology, and Aslm- 
noiny ; by Janu‘s Welsh, Tcctclicr of Ma- 
theniatics in the Alierdcen Acadciny. 
Comprehending an Interrogiitory System 
of each of these Branches— -Tables of 
Latitudes and Longitudes, arranged for 
the cMJustruction of Maps of the different 
Kingdoms of the 'World— a large Chro- 
nologiral Table, from the Creation of the 
W^»rld to the present timf— a Catalogue 
(.f the Constellations) containing all the 
Stars, of the first, second, third, and fourth 
Magnitudes, Ac. Ac. 

A Third Edition of the Life and Ad- 
ministration of Cardinal WoKey. By 
John Galt, Esq. In pit .r Sxo. 

A Gnunmar of Infinite ; or the 

Mathematical Elements aiuiont Phi- 
losophy and Mythology. B\ \VilIi.‘m 
Ilowison, Eslp 
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niOGEAPUY. 

Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, rela- 
tive to the flecaet Mission on which he 
was employed by the British Government 
in 1610, for the puriiose of cll'ecting tlie 
libefilBoh of Ferdinand Vll., King of 
Spaifi)froni (Iaj>iivity at Valencay. Writ- 
ten '1^ himself. To which are added, 
Memoin of the Queen of Etruria. Writ- 
ten by herself. With a Portrait and 
Vignette. Hvo. I Os. 6d. boards. 

The Life of Isaac Walton : includ- 
ing Notices of his Contemporaries. By 
'J'Jiomas Zouch, D.D. F.L.S. with plates. 
I'uolscai). 1 2s. 

An Account of the Infe and Writings 
nf Sir Thomas Oaig of Hiccarton. By 
l\ F. Tytler, Esq. h'.R.S- 9s. 

Memoirs of Pliilip de t/omines : eon> 
tainfng the History of Lewis XI. and 
Charles Vlll. of France, and of Charles 
the J^ld, Duke of Burgundy. 2 vols. 

8 VO. X. Ill Is. 

CIIEMISTKV. 

A Seiies of Lectures upon Uk Ele- 
i.n I its of Chemical Scicifee, lately deliver- 
.(I at tiic hiiirey Institution ; comprising 
the Bjisis of the New Theory of Crystal- 
liicution, and Diagrams to illustrate the 
Elementary ruinbination of Atoms, par- 
ticularly Theories of Electrical Influence., 
and of I'^lame ; with a full description of 
tlic .Author’s Blowpipe, and its ]>owers 
and elleets wlicn eliarged with certain 
(biaes, Ae. ; illustrated with eight Plates. 
By (ioldsworiliy Guniey. 8vo. 

CLASSICS. 

Aristophaiiis Cuma’dia ex optimis ex- 
eniplarilnis emendatie, cum Versione La- 
tina, Vuriis Lectioiiibus, Nolls, et Enien- 
dalionihus acceduiit IJeperditaruni Co- 
inivdiarum fragiiienta, ct Index Verbu- 
ruin, nominuiii propriorum phrasiiiui, ct 
pr«'ecipuarum particular inn, u ilich. Franc. 
Phil. Brunck. 3 vols. 8vu. .r.2ii2s, Ixls. 

A Dissertation on the Age of llomcr, 
bis Writh]^ and Genius; and on the 
State of Religion, Society, Learning, and 
the Arts, du(jpig that [icriod, Ac. 8vu. 
28* 6d. sewed. 

COMMEIICE. 

A CTomi>cntlium of the practice of sta- 
ting Averages, for the use of Counting- 
hOhsea, Inburance-Brokcrs, Sbip-Otvner.>, 
Ship-Master.s, and others ; consisting of 
an enumeration of the Items in Gciuial 
Average Stalemciits, and an appropria- 
tion of them to their respective cohimns. 
a(<*omp.ioiod !»y copies of teal ateiag- 


iniuni^dcc. By M. Martin. 8vu. XM«Lh. 
board^ 

Remarks on the external Commerce 
and Exchange of Bengal, with Appendix 
of Account and Estimate. By G. A. 
Princeps, ICsq. Svo. 6d. bo^s. 

Mortimer’s Commcrci;il Dictlonaiy ; 
containing full and occuruto infI)rmaiioii 
on every branch of the Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, and relative to the ma- 
nufacture end })rodii<?e of all articles of 
inqiort and export, with their names in 
all the modern laiigu:ige5, forming a com- 
plete mid ncce^.>ury conipaulon to every 
counting-hou!>e. A new edition, revised 
to the preseni time. By W. nickinson, 
Ksq., barrister-of-law, and by a mercl^^nt 
of eminence. 8vo. XMulOs. boardal 
EDUIATTON. 

Intel rogativc S\.steni of Instruction, in 
thick post copy-iiodks, with ruled iquces 
to admit of the Vn: uor,> In irig fairly en- 
tered by the p\i pi ])v tin use of which, 
the real aequi^itinn ui Knowledge, on 
each partieulfir uill be practieally 

combined w'iilt original I'.xeri ises In Or- 
thograph), Syntax, and Puiimnnshlii. 88. 
each.— .Tlie following .ue the Hcts of 
Questions thu^ prepared. ; 

.^iOO Quoj.tions r>ii **' !*iii5!dnis.*B Ab- 
ridgment of Hume .'ind iMUOlleit’s His- 
tory of England. 

.'JOU Question;' on .Tohnaoii’s tJram- 
mur of L’lassical Literature. 

.’>00 Questions on MitrheU’fl IJnhrr- 
.‘•al CaieeliiMn. 

6(H) Questions on Blair’s Universal 
Preceptor. 

600 Qucptions on the Old Testa 
ment. 

.'500 Questions on the New Testa- 
men l. 

6o0 Questions on Barrow ’.s Sciiiiturtf 
Narrati\ c*?. 

600 (^lU’stions on Blair’s 
(Grammar. 

.'SnO Questions on Murray’s Grimv 
mar, and Initig’s Elements of Con i|hi- 
sitiun. 

500 Questions on Golilsmilb.’s Grfwn 
mai* of Geography. 

500 Questions on Goldsmith’s Bit* 
tish Empire. 

600 (iuestion'i on Goldsmith’i- Bi«'- 
gTa])hiinl Class Book. 

600 Questions on Blah^ (ir.unmui 
ni Natural Plnlosopliv > 

600 (iuc-Stionii on ('I.iikv ' 

Wonder-i id tin; Wmid 
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C^^ct. 


500 QucbUons un ClwrW# >Vopdcrs 
of the Uettvenn* ^ 

500 Questions on Squitufl^ tj^cnmniar 
of Astronomjr. 

500 Qumoni on B«BS|i(e> Gnm* 
ini^MdSxoro^ 

' the ]Ston<Lutio 


I Questions oii Gifibrd^s Ahridg* 
nMUt at Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
^5QjBI .jOueitioiis on the Book of 

\ ^ MOQiiSStions on Robinson's Gram- 
^ar ptlUniversal Histpiy. 

500 Questions on Robinson's Mo- 
^dem History. 

AQP Questions on Robinson's An* 
ClW,J)fistoiy. 

A Key to each set, for the eonve- 
naence jrf tutors, may be hud at 9d each. 

Ilae Inraaia ; or a Course of English 
ai^ Latin ^aeiisises, in a Series of Ex- 
emplifications, firom an initial one to a 
beginner at school, in order to form a 
proper habit of thinking and writing at 
an early age of life. For the use of youths 
in the iesser schools. By II. Bright, M.A. 
8vo. 78« 6d. 

The Two Edwards ; or Pride and Pre- 
judice Unmasked. 18mo. 2s. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
taken from Authentic Sources, adapted 
to the use of Children of four years old 
an4 upwards; with portraits. 2 \ols. 
5b. 

The Peasants of Chamouni ; contain- 
ing an Acpounc of on Attempt to reach 
the Summit of Mount-blaiic, und u deli- 
iiea^Ui;^ €f ths Scenery among the Alps. 
ISmo. «. Gd. 

Idioms of the Greek Language, accu- 
rately orranged and translated for the use 
of Students in the Greek Class. By U. 
Lockhart, A* M. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Marius^ qu, un Souvenir de Rome. 
19mo. 


Comilfon Prayer, engraved by John Scott > 
from drawings by Barney and Thurstoii. 
Royal Svo. lUs* Gd. 

UfSTomY. 

The History of Modern Gveoee, from 
1820 to the establishment of Gseeiui In- 
deitcndcnce. Embellished with Mat en- 
gravings. 7s. 

HOUTICUtlrteE. 

Part II. Vd). V. of tiu- Ttaao^teint 
of the Horticultural Society of : 

containing 6 plain and 3 roloureoapav- 
ings. 4to. £.liilltiGd. boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Nature Displayed, in the Heaveiw and 
upon the Earth, in one hundred t»ectttreB 
on every interesthig object in Nature, and 
on the Wonderful Wanks «f .God in the 
Creation ; with several hundred erigra\ - 
ings. By S. Shaw, LL. D. In G volb. 
Koval Ifimo. iKiards. 

Another Edition has been prepared, in 
which ail the subjects that aiMt of it 
are licautifully coloured after Nature. 
X.3i.l0s. 

Fi\c Thousand Receipts in all the Use- 
ful and Domestic Arts; constituting a 
coini«lcte and universal practical Library 
and ojierativo Cyriopedia. By Colin Mar- 
kcnzie, Author oV One Thousand Exju*. 
rimenth in Manufactures and C'hotnistry. 
Square 12ino. 10s. Gd. bound in rcrU 
or 126. calf-gilt. 

No. LXXVI. (»f the Edinburgh Re 
view and Critical .louriuil. Gs. 

Whittingham’s French C’lassira, Vol. 
111. containing (’hnrles X 1 1 par Voltaire. 
One volume 21mo. 

Part V. of Whittinglhinrs Cabinet 
Edition of Elegant Extracts in Poetry. 
By R. A. Davenport, Ksep 2s. Gd. sewed. 

Whittingham's Pocket Noveli-sts, Vols. 
14, 15, and 16; containing ('ccilia, oi 
Memoirs of an Heiress. By Miss Bur- 
ne}'. 3 vols. 9s. 


ritfX ABTS. 

The Atlas of Nature; being a Graphic 
Dipiplay flf the most interesting Subjects 
in the three Kingdoms of Nature, for 
i^tudy and Reference. Folio. £.2n2s in 
boards ; with the letter-press, in 3 vols. 
£.5i»J^6d. 

,A Series of Ulustntions of the Novels 
and Talcs of the Author of “ Wavetley.” 
Engraved, by eminent artists, from ori- 
ginal des^ by C. R. Leslie, A.R.A. 
Foolscap, iSs. Svo. ISs. 

A Picturesque Tour through the Ober- 
land, in the Cwton of Berne, Switzerland, 
with 17 coloured engravings and a map. 
8vo. £.l<tBs. half-bound. 

Twelve lUuetratioiii to the Book of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Easy and Concise Introduction to 
Lamarck's Arrangement of the Genera nf 
Shells. By Charles Duboi 9 |» F*L.S. 
Small Svo. 128. boards^ , 

Vol. IV. Port 11. of Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, wdlh 
engravings. Svo. lOs. Gd. boards. 
NOVELS, TALES, ANP EOMANC|V* 
Juatina, or Religion Pure and Vpde- 
filed, a Moral Tale. 2 vols. 12ma 12 b. 

GrcUia-Green Marriages, or the Nieces. 
By Mrs Green. 8 vols. i2mo. IGs. Gd. 

The Three Perils of Woman; or Love, 
Leasing, mid Jealousy, a series of domes- 
tic Sottish Tales. By (lames Hogg. 
3 vols. 1 2lao^ £* 1 i^a, boards. 
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Fernanda, or tiis Hero of the Times, 
ny Miia Ann Bnocuiby. 2 vola. lOs. 6d. 

Tlie Fim-Eater. If mo. 8a« 

The Hermit |n ^Erison; translated 
tram the French of E. Jouy and Jtiy, 
(Author of the Hermit of the Chaussce 
d'Anthf^ doe.) f vols. Ifmo. 14e. bds. 

^IflSiOaOFlIY. 

lovertedi Scheme of Copernicus, 
with mo Pretended Experiments upon 
wh ^^ his fullowera have ibunded their 
HypSKesis of Matter an4 Motion, and 
the Hoctrinc of the Foftnation of Worlds 
out of Atoms by the power of Gravity 
and Attraction, exposed as ftottih, and 
completely refuted aa fislae ; and the Di- 
vine Systam of the Ufdvem, according 
to the Blhhh*^vad by Astronomical Ob* 
servations and Tables to be true. By B. 
I’rescott, Es(|i, Astronomer, Liverpool. Ts. 

The System of the lliiiverae: te which 
the unchangeable Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic, the Soltf and Lunar Equations, de- 
duced from Circular Orbits, and the 
direct, retrograde, and stationary appear- 
ances of the Minor ^Planets, are niathe- 
maUeally deiiionitroted on the basis of the 
first Chapter of Genesis, with many 
pKilcs. By B. Prescott. ^ 12s. 

POETRY. 

Australasia, a Poem, written for the 
(Mkancclior^s Aledul at tlie Camliridge 
Commence, July ItifJ. By W. C. Went- 
worth, F. C. of St. l*cUT*s College. 8vo. 
2s. seu'Vfl. 

The Graces : a Classical Allegory ; in- 
terspcrbcd with Poetry, and illustrated by 
explanatory Notes ; together with a Poe- 
tical fragment, entitled Psyche among the 
Graces. Translated from the German* 
By C. M. Wiulaiid. Postbvo. 78. 

Dibdiii's Ordinal hea Songs ; engraved 
from the origiiuil Copies in the libraiy of 
W. Kitchener, Esq. M. D. In four parts. 
Os. each. 

The Battle of the Bridge; or Pisa 
Defended : a Poem, in ten ('onlos. By 
S. Maxwell, Esq. 

DaftiiAoQi!| and other Poems. By J. 
(Jottlc. Svo. da. 

POI.1TIC8 AXD POI.ITtCAl ECOllOMY. 

The East India Military Calendar : 
conta^i^ the Services of General and 
Field dfflrars of the Indian Army. 4rta 
£.2..10s. 

Debates, Evidence, and Documents, 
connected with the ihvestlgaiiim of the 
Charges brought by the AttovnCfy^geMeral 
for Iraand, against Charles TbOrp^ Esq. 
11^ Sheriff of 'Dublin, ^HOttse of 
Commons, 1823. 8vo. 11^ boMs. 

An Enquiry intd«thc accMdaacy of 
IVar with the principles of ("hristianitv. 


and air examihatiOn oft the Philo^kophu it 
Reaaomiw Iw which it Ik defended, Ac. 

Bvo. ^Wiottda. 

A View of the Past and Present State 
of Hta'tBatid Ofdamafaa; with Ramorks 
on the Moral and Phyblml tlondhlon of 
tha Stavetf, and on the AMIkMii of Slai • 
ery in the Colonies. By Rvo. 

IOb. dd. 

TBSOlOnt. ' ‘ ' 

TMity-thfoe Stermons, MHeted fitpm 
the Works of the RMt Uevir^F|i^^ 
in God, Thomas VmsOn, D>1)* Ewtop 
of Sodor and Man. 2 vota dfu 

boards. 

A Voice from Jamaica, In rcp)y to 
William Wilberforce, Esq. By tha liev. 
G. W. Bridges, B. A. Rector uf Mqfifhea* 
ter, Jamaica. Svo. 28. sewed. 

Old Church-of-England Princi|des^ in 
a Series of Plain Doctrinal and Pmethtal 
Sermons. By the Rev. R. Warner. Stole. 
12mo. £.1 boards. 

The Angel of Mercy, a little Book of 
Affection ; to winch is prefixed an Essay 
on Heavenly Spirits. 8\u. 8tk 6d. 

Reason and Revelation, or a BHarEx- 
jiosition of tin* Truth and Advaiitlgea of 
Christianity. 1 2ina. Is. 

Letters on iMith. By the Rev. James 
Dow. IBmo. 2s. 

An Essay on the RcMiirrcctlnii of 
Christ, in which Proofs uf the Filet are 
adduced, and lU Beneficial Inftucnee Il- 
lustrated. By the Rev. Jamea DoW* 
Is. Od. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, 

By the Rev. G. Holdea Hvo. 'fOlT. 6d. 

The Rcrtector, or ChristLin A^uOatc i 
ill which the United Elftirta of Modern 
Infidels and Hcx^inians are detected and 
exposed. Svo. 10s. (>d. 

Strictures on the Plymouth APtfho- 
nions. By J. C ottle. Svo. 2s. fifd. 

'fhe Old Doctrine of Faith assgrted, in 
Opposition to certain Modem InnovO* 
tions, including Strictures on Rcvicvis ut 
the Autlior’s Semions on Repentance at^ 
Faith. By the Rev. James r<irUle, aOiia. 
tant minister in the Scot! Chttrclr^ Bl 
Mary's Abb^, Dublin. ' • 

TOPOGAAPIIV* t 

The Traveller's Pocket Atlas, COittll^ 
ing separate Maps Of tbO COuftUca W 
England and Wales, dud d Map of the 
Country twenty-live Milee found Lbndon; 
with the Population of the Tonita, tlielr 
Distances from London, Ac.t cumeted 
to the present time. I An plain ; 2h. 
coloured. 

Remtirkfl on the North of Bpafn. Bi 
.lobn Branison, author »>♦ Travels in 
Egypt, Syria, Grccf e, Act. 8\n. hs Od 
boards. 
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KDINfiUiUSH. 

A System of Anatomical Plates ^ ac- 
companied with 'Bescriptiohs, atijl ^y- 
siolOj^icM and IVtfiiological OhserVAtipns. 
JBy Jdhn Llzaia, P.ILS. Fellow tk the 
Royal Cd&age of Ata^ns, and Leabiurdr 
on Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. 
Part tf.«^Blood- Vessels and Nerves..^ 
IDs. 6d. 

The Plates of this Part may be 
faiR coloured, £.luls. 

Bonmark Delineated, or Sketches of 
the Present State of that Country ; illus- 
trated with Portraits, Views, and other 
Engravings, from Drawings by eminent 
Danish Artists. Part 11. — Iloyal Bvo. 
10s. 6d. sewed. 

Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, from 
Drawings by Henry Ewbank, Esq., en- 
graved by W. n, Lizars. No. IV. Prints 
ds. ; proofs, India, lOs. Gd. each part. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of 
Kirkliston, on the 7th day of September 
1823, being the Sunday after the ac- 
counts iurived from Paris, of the death 
of the ’Right lion. John Earl of Ilopc- 
toun. By Charles Hitchic, Minister of 
Kirkliston. 8vo. 1&. 

Chemical Recreations: a Scries of 
Amusing and Instructive Exiicrimcnts, 
which may be ^Mirformed easily, safely, 
and at little cxpcncc. To which are pre- 
fixcNl, First Lines of Chemistry ; wherein 
the ^indpal facts of the Science, as sla- 
ted by the most celebrated evjK'rimcn- 
talists, arc familiarly cx]ilaincd. With 
a Minute Description of a rbeap and 
uimpm Apparatus ; illustrated by Seventy 
J^ngraved Figures on the iliirerent jiarts 
of it. ISmo. boards. 3s. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety. A Series 
of Discourses delivered in St. James’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, in the year 
18212. By the Rev. Edward Craig. One 
volume 8vo. lOs* 6d. in boards. 

* 1 ,* The profits of this volume are to 
lie devoted in aid of the Funds of the 
Moravian Mission. 

Maltef Bran’s System of Geography. 
Volbmc IV. Part 11. 7s. fid. 

‘ Reasons Of Protest against the Deci- 
sion of the Presbytery of Dunfermline, on 
Hid July 1823. Answers by the Pres- 
bytelry, and the Decision of the United 
Assodiite Synod, 11th Sept. 1823. 4d. 

I'be Leisure of a Lady employed in 
extracting firom the best Authors, Pieces 
in Prom and Verse, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of her own Childi’en. Sc- 
rond Edition. 2s. fid. neatly half bound. 

The Clirislian Philosopher, or the Con- 
nection of Science with Religion. By 
Tbos. Dick. One thick volume l?ino. 
7*:. board'^. 


BsmyS and Treatises. By James Fer- 
guson, F.R.S. viz. : An e(U^ Introduction 
to Astronomy for Young C^tlemen and 
Ladies ; the Art of Dn^vitig in Perspec- 
tive made easy ; an Intr^Uction to Elec- 
tricity ; Select Exercises ; and Tables and 
Tracts. With an App^ix relallveto 
Electricity, Galvanism, and Electro-Mag- 
netism. By David Rrawster, tiL.D. 
F.R.S. &c. A new Edition, illuAfUted 
with Copperplates. One volume %o. 
14s. ; 

An Easy Introduction to Aat^Winy 
for Young Gentlemen and LadieA By 
James Ferguson, P.R.S. Revised hy Da- 
vid Breweter, LL.D. Ac. A neW Edi- 
tion, illustrated with Copperplates. One 
volume l2mo. ts. 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, 
made easy to those who have had no 
previous knowledge of the Mathematiei.. 
By James Ferguson, F.U.S. A new F>di- 
tion. Revised by David Brewster, LL.D. 
One volume 12i.io. Cepperpiotes. 4s. 

A Uniform Edition of the works of 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. comprising As- 
tronomy explained upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s principles ; Lectures on Select Sub- 
jects; and Essays and Treatises. Edi- 
ted by David Rrewster, LL.D. and il- 
luslialed with Copi)er])latcs. 5 vols. 8vo. 
£.3, .3 s. 

An Address to the Associate Congre- 
gation, Infirmary-street ; in which the 
principles of the Covenanted Reforma- 
tion, as embraced :ind professed by the 
Scdcbbion, sire briefly staled and illustra- 
ted, from the Acts and Ibocc'Odings of the 
Associate Prcbbytery and Cicneral Asso- 
ciate Synod, and the works of our most 
approved writers ; with an Appendix. By 
George Paxton, Professor of Divinity, 
&c. lb. 

Poems and Songs. By James Ken- 
nedy, Savanha. .^s. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rcajing, 
and Feeding Cheviot and Black-fac^ 
Sheep on thigh tllstricts, with some ac- 
count of, and a complete cure for, that 
fatal malady the Hot. Wi^ Ob^^A- 
tions upon laying out aod iSondimbig a 
Store Farm. Ry John Foirbairn, Far- 
mer in Lammermuir. Svo. 5s. 

A Practical Essay on the Monn^ of 
Studying and Teaching in ScoUand f or 
a Guide to Students at the UnivuMty) to 
Parish Schoobnasters, and Tu- 

tors. In two Parts, fis. ^ 

Watt's Latin Grammar, ii nc^ Edi- 
tion^ in which it has been t^ttiempted, with 
the utmost brevity, to cmect Mistakes, 
and supply Dcficietid^ 1^ James Mel- 
vjn, A.M. one of ||lc Mustert of tht 
Grammai: School, Abierdccn. Is. fid. 

The Latin Pra'ceptor ; or. an Essay, 
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intending to s^rvn ^ a Guide to Learn- 
ers, in th^ir Lafla ([j^omposiliens. 9y M. 
Torrie, Tether of French, &c. fecund 
Kdition. 

A Selection of j^a^ges of Scripture, 
syatematicBlIy arranged, suited to Sunday 
Schools. TMrd Edition. By the Uev- 
Win. pFown, Mr D. Kdinburgh. 8d. 

CWlstfan epn^isting chiefly of 

Authentic Narratlvcgs, Anecdotes, Ac. 
orilgDal and selected, suited to the Occu- 
the cottage, the Work -shop, and 
the i(pah(;ip- Vol. 1. .}8ino- la. Gd. Pub* 
lished, also, in Monthly Numbers, 2d. 
each. 


Discourses suited to the A '.ituau- tuition 
of the Load's Supper, inter diiei st d \^ith 
Addresi^And Exhortations to the runi. 
ini^jolea^ Second Edition. By the Uw , 
Jol^ jllfown, Edinburgh. 12nio. fls. 

Ot^llleliglofh and the Means of its Au 
taiiutiehti Semd Edition. Itimo. By 
the sam. Is. Gd. . 

The New CaUope, No, L bafng a 
Selection of British, and occasionally Fo- 
reign Melodies, newly arranged f<ir tiie 
Piano-Furte, and engraved on co^r, 
with Vignettes to each song. By John 
Beugo. (To be continued quarterly.) Is. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ECROrE. 

FbaKCE AKD Spain. — The great ob- 
ject of the invasion of Spain by France, 
namely the restoration of Ferdinand to 
his sovereign and absolute power, is at 
length accomplished. The Spanisli Mo- 
narch and his family were set free on the 
28th September, and arrived at the hcad- 
'[uarters of the Duke of *Angoulcmc on 
the 1st instant. Of the circumstance 
which immediately preceded this event, 
the following account has been given, and 
is probably tpleralily authentic On the 
2Ath September, it is said. General Alava 
was dispatched from the Cortes to the 
head-(iuarters of the Dukeuf Angoulemc, 
with propositions that the King should 
be set at liberty, but that the city of Cadiz, 
the Isle of l.con, and all the strong places 
still in the power of the Constitutionalists, 
should remain under the dominion of the 
Constitutionalists for two niontlis, during 
which time they should he i)cniiittcd to 
traflic and hold communication with the 
rest of Sjjain and all other countries. These 
propoRitions were indignantly rejected, 
without examination, and General Alava 
florbkldeQ to {Ij^nt himself again, unless 
he br^^ht the and unconditional sur- 

FMider of Cadiz; The return of Alava to 
Cadiz, without having attained the object 
of hif mission, produced universal conster- 
nation and feuds and dissensions, attend- 
ed with funder, and every possible out- 
rage, ccg^lsed the untortunate cHy. Un- 
der thCM circumstances, and convinced of 
the impOBsibtUty of organizing any ade- 
quate m^ns of d^ence, the Contes held a 
aeczidt . sitting on the 27th, at which it came 
to the r^1ution,ofdiMolvii^ itself, and of 
resigning the iilifuid md city to a state of 
perfect anarchy.' While matters were in 
this confusion, and atl authority relaxed. 


the King, presuming that there would be 
no ubsbu-lc to his removal, wrote a letter 
te the Duke of Angoulerne, stating that 
he uiis free, uiul would (‘onie tohis head- 
quarters ; but, on the 2Sih, when the 
Iloyulist regiment of S.m Martial inatle 
an eil'ort to enable his Majesty to put his 
proposed journey nr execution, they were 
successfully optK)sed by the militia of 
Madrid, who, having been the first to otihr 
violence to the Royal authority, having 
attended the King as his gaolers frean the 
capital to Cadiz, ,and having used fvery 
kind of severity to coiniwl tlie garrisSSi to 
protract the defence of the latter ci^, had 
no hope of purilon. This inovoiqgtll, of 
course, jirevented the exiiected. j^|War« 
ance of tiie King at Port St. Maty's, siul 
was the occasion of a telegraphic dispatch 
from the Duke trAngoulume, stating that 
negociations were broken ofl‘, and Ca* 
diz would be bombarded on tlm following 
day. After the secret sitting, the Cortes 
are said to have held tw'u public ones, and 
from each .sent incssuges to the King, 
Bup])licaling him to open negociations 
with the French General ‘‘ on tvhateysir 
terms he pleased.” On his Majesty se- 
fusing to enter into any negociHtiaii,«the 
Cortes, alarmed at the increasing agitatioM 
of the people, and the cUsposi^m qf the 
troops assembled to lecognUe. |hG ffi* 
jvreme authority of the King, then dlsscdy* 
ed themselves. 

After these events, the city of Cadir. 
submitted unconditionally, and was eMr* 
ed by the French troops on tha $d tnstept* 

Pampcluna and Santoiia bad proviociily 
rnpitulated, and the fortress of Santi Fla- 
tri had been carried by assault. 'Phis, to- 
gether with the early defeition of the 
Generals in command of the Constitu- 
tional armies, must no doubt have had 
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great Influence cmei the minds of the Cortes, 
as there remaitied no tonger dnjr hope of 
a diversion belnit made in theb favour. 
Uiego, who had left- Cadiz early in fep- 
tember, had fidled in an attempt to bring 
back thetroofnof Ballasieroe to the go- 
vernment of the CorteSy and was himself 
liken prisoner, and carried to Madrid. 

It l9«tBtedy that, in a letter which Fer- 
^nand addreiacd to the Duke d*Angou- 
leme, ht iirid, he had promised not 
4o^jperBdeMte4ttijr one on account of poli- 
lieid'OpiilioaB, but nothing more; and that 
ht Amid not engage in the aflfkirs of Go- 
tamment till after his return to Madrid.*’ 

A letter ftom Paris, of the 11th Octo- 
baiE^ lleaived by express, states, on the 
tH^er hand, that there had been received, 
lljf the Frendi Ministers, the copy of a 
pmclamatidn issued by the King of Spain 
.previous to his leaving Cadiz. In this it 
is said his Mqesty promises a general 
amnesty, without qualification or excep- 
tion. The officers and soldiers who led 
Mm from Seville to Cadiz ore not only to 
partake of this amnesty, but are to pre- 
serve their commissions and their rank, 
and, if dismissed, arc to receive the half of 
their pay- The same indulgence is ex- 
tended to all the members of the Cortes, 
and4he military engaged in the defence 
of Cadiz. He, moreover, declares he is 
actuated by the sincerest opinion of the 
accassity of free institutions, and that he 
will always be prepared toco-operatc with 
his advisers in securing public liberty. 
Towards the beginning of the proclama- 
tion, lie uses the expression, that he was 
call^ by his duty to the euam/s camjty 
whkii is supposed to have given so much 
oflbnce to the French Ministry, that the 
proclamation will not l>e inserted in the 
French papers. They were known in 
Paris to have received a copy of It tliroc 
days before, but they certainly concealed 
its contents. Great doubts may, however, 
be with propriety entertained respecting 
the sincerity of the King of Spain in issu. 
ing his proclamation, since it was done 
before be quitted Cadiz, and where eveiy 
arttfloe would, be resorted to, to prevent 
any eacesaes on the part of the populace. 

^POB^UOAL.-— The Lisbon papers, of 
u\L ice filled with details of the 
oerwsiny of investing the King of Portu- 
gal afith the Order of the Garter, on the 
23d, ivhi^ took place at the Royal Pa- 
lace of Ajudfi- The castle of St George, 
and the Ibi^ of war in the harbour, fired 
royal mlutes at the termination of the 
cerdnony. Uis Mqj^y had ordered a 
splendid repast to be prepared in honour 
of the Amliassador, Sir Fdward Thorn- 
ton, Sir George Naylcr, and other pei*sons 
charged by the British Monarch with this 


solemn investiture, in the Palace das Nc- 
oeasidades, to which hla bfqjcsty's Minis- 
ten, tho Diplomatic Body, and other per. 
sons of disthictiQa, we|ft invited. 

Sept. 29. 

—The Representative t^noB of Geneva 
has, by a majority of two-thirds, passed 
a law to suspend the liberty of pm 
for a year. All writiii|y on every subject 
will be liable to a previous censonliip. 
New measures are also spoken of as diout 
to be adopted in the same Canton^ty ren- 
der it still more difikult for foreighan to 
take refiige and settle there. It is, also 
in ^tation to repeal their marriw law, 
which, having deen imprudent sup- 
pressed at the period of the tesumtlon, 
was re-enacted two years agp Iqr the una- 
nimous votes of the two Cbt^cUs. 

Italy.— The Cardinal Della Genga 
(Aiinibal) has been elected Pope, and 
taken the title of Leo XII. His Holiness 
w'os born on the 2d August 1760, at the 
Castle de la Gcnga, situated between the 
Duchy of Urbin, and the March of An- 
cona. At the moment of his nomination, 
he w'as Cardinal Vicar, that Is, adminis- 
trator, as regards spiritual aflbirs, of the 
diocese of Rome. 

Naplet^ SepL 16.— The high tribunal 
of the hither-most principality hjis just 
condemned to death Antoine Giannone, 
of Naples ; Jean, of Orta ; Clemen t Prota, 
of Salerno,; Frederic Cimlno, of Monte- 
pertoso ; and Felix Tafuri— found guilty 
of lieing members of the Carbonari, and 
of having worn the tri-coloured cockade 
on the 17 th of June, 1820, and of having 
conspired against the Government. The 
Court declared them excluded from the 
amnesty of the 28th of September 1822, 
and they were executed on the 12th inst. 

Greece — By intelligence from Leg- 
horn, of the 8th, we learn that the Cap- 
tains of several vessels, arrived from the 
Archipelago, have stated that the greatest 
joy prevails in all the Greek islands. News 
had been received that Colcontrioni had 
gained a signal victory over the Turks, 
who were about to enter the Peloponne- 
sus. The carnage was teirihl|« the 
Turkish army may he looked on ns an- 
nihilated ; on the other hand, the Turkish 
fleet is in a situation of great embarrass- 
ment ; ^ the Greek fleet, numerous and 
well appointed, has taken its station at 
tho entrance of the Ionian sea, aiid cuts 
off the communication of the Captain 
Pacha with the Dardanelles;? T^e Greek 
fleet is tp remain in this position Is much 
as as possible, in oilier to prevent the 
Turks ficom Ireving tW^onian sea, and 
going into the AreMpriet^-, Favourable 
hews has ifiso been ,ri^|f|riv^ firom Candia. 
The Greeks in tM island amount tu 
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ShOOO iighting fn6n, U’ithoaf i^Iuding 
a fittinbtt of Mi^men, who Act as gue- 
riltaa. The strong places are occupied 
by the Turks, |^t they have not been 
able to supply Uilhi uith prbvMons. The 
plague ^oefnmits^ Ipreat ravages among 
them, and tbagr m closely blockaded. A 
Greek squadM, detached fh>m the main 
fleet, has geme towards Alexandria, to 
watch the remains of the Egyptian fleet. 


AMBBICA. 

BuEKOS ATnES.— -According to late 
aTCoatits fh)m Buenos Ayres, it ap()ears 
that the Independence ofthe Government 
of Buenos Ayres has been recognised by 
Commisaioiters sent out by Ferdinand for 
tliat purp^. A preliminary convention 
was formally concluded between these 
Commissioners and the Buenos Ayres 
Government on the 4th July, and, by a 
subsequent act, the Government was au* 
thdrizecT to ratiQr this convention, and al- 
so to negoriate, punmant to one of the 
articles ihoreiit contained, the accession 
thereto ofthe Governinenla of Chili, Peru, 
Ac. 

Colomhia — SI, Thomiu%Aug. 2(i.— 
“ Just arrived from liaguira very import- 
ant news. Ihe Iloyalist General Mo- 
rales surrendered by capitulation on the 
3d inst. to the Colombian forces. All the 
Spanish vessels of v^ ar on the l.ake of 
Maracaybo were given up to the Patriots. 
The troops have liberty to go to Cuba, and 
Morales ium.splf, with his Stall’, Ac, have 
already Siiiied Ibr the llavannnh.** 

Subseciuoiii accounts from Laguira state 
that an express had arrived there, with 
the information that the Spanish garrison, 
after Morales* defeat, had firocccdcd to 
blow up the fortiftcaiions of Porto Cabello, 
preparatory to its final abandonment. 

PE]iv...-^Adviccs have been received 
from Peru, by the Thames, whaler, which 
sailed IVtm Callao on the 30lh June, that 
on the l8th of that month, the city of 
Lima was fe- taken hy the Sjianlirii Royal- 
General Canterac, wifhcm’t any 
fl^tingl'te Patneta having retired to' the 
Ibrtrcss (tf.dkfllao. On the 2IMh, the Rdyel- 
hits pushed forw'ard a recOiiiicHlring force 
to the walla of Cidlod^ and dhive 
in ttle but-poata, but no atteknpt 

th^ plnbe. llle;' fttflapeAflent' Go- 
hud retired, ^t foCldlao, and 
dn^afrdl, fthm'Vant pt recaSt in that 
fortim, K> Tl^xIllW movement 
ifiajle ^ Hie Rmlis^^kipion^ Lhna w'as 
in cji^fctci igiforaxn^ of theope- 
rABons of detdbhcd, 

sevei^ w^yilt|^|imte of 

6’OCO nien, Uiim 6dneral Bnnta Crua, to 
Ari^ Whfoh thl^'^ were iircparihg to rcin- 
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force from Callao with a fuiilici attach 
menofdlOOO meh, for whose emhinkaiion 
tlm krMporta wete all ready when the 
Thailim OUiM. Theier tnatps would be 
jolM by tforce of 9000 Chilians, wboac 
enMMrkation hod been delayed by a storm 
at'Talpoaraisbs w'hkii Bad w recked some of 
the tnhiaporta ready for thcin» ilht 
landing ofthe Patriot General SatilftCrua, 
it Arka, bn the I8th Juwe^ wna known 
at Lima before the Thafota Mitled^ The 
country had risen in bis fhvour, anjl the 
fow remaining Spanish troops Ifl ' the 
neighbourhood had been dlmniied by the 
inhabitants. There w as nothing %o op- 
pose the advance of that army towards 
Cu2co, hy which means the Spaniarda in 
Lima would be taken between, two Ores, 
and have scarcely a ChanCe bf cseiipe. 
The Royalists had coneentrnted their for- 
ces for this advance upon Lima, ind had 
no other force in the fold, tn any |mit 
of Peru. Their army , in Lima la 
sented variously, from dO(K) to 8000 men. 
The Patriots liad 20,000 men in their 
pay, of whom fK)()(> wcie at and near 
Arica, 6000 in Clnlkio, nnd the rest at 
Truxillo, Pisco, nnd otiicr i^aces, in dc- 
tadiments of 1000 to 1A(X) uieii* 

B 11 AZIX.S.— Difl’crcitt'es have alraady 
arisen IxHwcen the BrazUianB and their 
new Emperor. The struggle for power 
has shifted its grounds, and auperseded 
the question of national sovereignty, hy 
one of the ]>rcrogative : Ihe veto Is tlic 
specific point of dispute; hls Imperial 
Majesty insisting on its immediate CxCr- 
cisc, and the Legislative Assembly on 
the siis|>cnsioA or poStiNMiesicnt of it, 
until after the dissutution of thht body. 
The Emperor has declared, that, nntwith- 
stabdlng this vote of the Ats«nkldy, hv 
will sanction .'ind execute such acta only 
as nicet with Ids approhatiaiiL It is Add- 
ed, that the E'mperor hod lioen very as- 
siduous in his attentions to tlie mililary, 
and it is conjectured that he wiM' at- 
tempt to establish an absolute ortc by 
militafry force. 

Demerara.— B y dsaaiinti Iran^this 
SetClcmcnt, it appcM that a xiifelis in- 
surrection broke oht tfolto -dfoobR the 
negtOes on the 19th 0x4 IftB inifoist 
last, wWcE, howober, 
and the colcmy lo 

after a' few bf the tibiusi, ittfd afocral 
bundf^ bf the blacks,' had bedh kille<t 
in thb contest. A number bf tlm negroes 
hdd sbbstqMtly tfldfl Courts- 
tilled i«t«fogldadeis 111 
the MdiMII*" Mi- 

ni&tchsahd an ateabd 

milton, are in euatody, vhar]i^ ns acces- 
sories bf tlic ins'urgtmbk 

Cv^aI-^A vcry scrifms plrt ben. 
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discovered at Havatmah, having for its 
uhjcct tlic massacre of the GoV^or and 
all Kuruix^ans not attached to the jiarty 
of the conspirators, and the plundeir of 
the proi)erty. Many persons artest- 
ed in consequence, composed of whites, 
negroes, and mulattocs. He who Was to 
have been made Governor escaped, as did 
also tlie Intended Generalissimo of their 
fbrees,' a LieutenanuCnlonel from the 
S^nteh Main* There were also seized a 


lOcL 

quantity of dags, cockades, and up^Vards 
of 5000 proclamations of the most sedi- 
tious nature, together w'ith a great quan- 
tity of arms, Ac. The flags were the 
French tri-colour, upon which apiHjared 
a rising sun, with diverging rays. The 
cockades were green tad red. Re]rort 
stated, that there were yet al>ovc 200 
persons to be .irrcsted; and that ftiH 
40,000 ]Xiople, without the gates, had 
sworn to tlie independence. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lordh.— ,////// If) — Par- 
liament was lliis day Prorogued by Com- 
mission, Avith the usual ceremonies. 

The Comiiiissioncrs were the I.ord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of (’anter- 
liury, I-ord Harrowby, Earl of Liverpool, 
and Earl of Westmorland. 

The House of Commons were sum- 
moned to the Bar at t wo o’clock precisely. 
The Commission f<»r gi\ing the Royal 
Assent to certain Bills, and for Proro- 
guing the Parliament, was then read, and 
the several Bills having received the Royal 
Assent, the Lord Chuiicellur proceedetl to 
deliver the following speech 

“ My Lords uud Gvntlcmen^ 

“ We arc commanded by his Majesty, 
'in releasing you from your .'ittcMdanee in 
Parliament, to express to,>oii his Ma- 
jesty’s acknowledgments foi the zeal and 
assiduity wherewith you have applied 
yourselves to the several oI)jce*s which 
his Majesty recommendeil to your atten- 
tion, at the opening of the Session. 

“ His Majesty entertaiiis a confident 
expectation, that the provisions of internal 
regulation, which you have adopted with 
r^pect to Ireland, will, when carried 
into edbet, tend tiO remove some of the 
evils which have so long ufHictcd that 
port Of the United Kingdom. 

We are commanded to assure you, 
lhat you may depend upon the firm, but 
lempmte exercise, of those ]Xiwers which 
jrou l^H^enthiiited to his Majesty, for 
the wppr^ion of violence and outrage 
in that (poantry, and for the protection of 
the Hve^iold properties of his Meyesty’s 
loyal kulgecta. 

‘^It'ia with the greatest satisfaction 
that his h^csty is enabled to contemplate 
flourllmng condition of aU branches 
’of our comtherce and manufactures, and 
the greatest abatement of those difficulties 
which the Agricultural Interest has so 
long and so severely suffered.” 


“ Gcntlvmcv of the Houst’ of ( ^ovni. or-y 

We have it in conininiid fniin hit 
M.'ijesty to thank you for the supplier 
which you have granted for the service ol 
tlic year, and to assure you that he has 
rec!eivcd the sincere^t pleasure from the 
relief which you liavc been enabled to 
afford his people, by u large reduction of 
taxes.” 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

)li« Majesty bats commanded ir; it* 
infuTiii you, that he continues to receive 
from all foreign Powers the tii'ongesl 
assurances o( their friendly disposition to- 
wards this Country. 

Deeply as his M jesty stilt regrets 
file failure of his eariie.sL eiideavoiirs fo 
prevent the interruption of tlu* pciicc of 
Europe, it aflbrds him the gieatcst coii" 
solution, that the principle-^ upon which 
he has acted, and the policy which he lias 
determined to imrsiie, luive liecn marked 
with your warm and cordial concurrence, 
as consonant with the interests, and sa^ 
satisfactory to the feelings of his people. 

Parliainerit was then prorogued iu the 
usual form. 

House of Cos/moks.— 26 — 
Mr Brougham moved that the Petition 
fVom the Catholic Assocriutlon, complain- 
ing of the mal.administration of juswe 
in Ireland should be referred to the Ge- 
neral Committee on Courts of Justice. 
The Honourable Member spoke at gn^ai 
length, and with more than his usufll ve- 
hemence, recafrftulating all the jraneral 
complaints of abuses in Ireland wl!i^ have 
been lately so profusel/ofTered to the pub- 
lic. Mr Goulbum resist^' Hie motion, 
and denied all the charged, of the vague 
and indefinite description Of which he com- 
plained. Sir H. Parnell tad Mr C. Hutch, 
inson supported Mr Brougham. GdL Barry 
opposed the motion, and qdotedftom the 
speech of Mr Botoq Smith, in 1815, at 
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tlic Donegal AaaizeK, a passage to show 
that the adipiniatration of justice by Pro- 
testants in Ireland was untainted by 
any party feeling* Mr J. Daly, who de- 
scribed himself as a warm friend to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and a representative 
of the greatest Catholic county in Ire- 
land, reprobated the petition as a foul 
calumny u^toci Catholics and Protestants. 
Mr Mctrtin, member for the same county, 
(Calway,) also op{)oscd the motion, as did 
likewise Mr P^*l. Mr Aliercromby sup- 
ported it ; and Mr Brougham replied in 
a speech of some length, and of unabated 
warmth. On a division, however, the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 139 
to 59. 

t/aaeSO*—- Mr Kennedy's Scots Jury 
i'sill was read a third time, and passed, 
hy the small majority of 4, there being 
dO for and 56 against it. The Scots 
f 'ommissary Courts' P/ill was read a third 
time, and ftassed. On the motion of the 
J «ord Advocate, the Scots Shcritl's Courts* 
Dill was ordered to be read a third time 
that day three months. 

July 1. — After a conversation of some 
length, ill which a lively, but hy no 
means angry, altercation occurred between 
Sir liOng and Mr Cj^oker, an lunciid- 
nicnt, proposed hy the Latter Gentleman, 
])laciiig the X.40,()00 granted for a build- 
ing to receive the King's Library under 
the enntroul of the Lords of the Treasury, 
(instead of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, as originiilly proposed,) was car- 
ried hy a majority of HO to 26. 

Mr Brougham brought forward again 
the petition of Mr Rowan, charging Co- 
lonel (h'osbie, Member for the county of 
Kerry in Ireland, with selling an office. 
The iietition w'as rejected, on the ground 
that it alleged an offence punishable in 
the ordinary course of the law. 

Mr Hume then presentcii a very long 
petition against prosecutions for blasphe- 
my, from a number of dissenting Minis- 
ters, of various denominations, w'hich he 
enforced in a speech of apfiropriate length, 
C(|m:luding with a motion fur a resolution 
aiit^fng the doctrines of the iietition. 
Mr Wilherforce opposed the resolution. 
While he was willing to concede the ut- 
most latitude of opinion, he was not pre- 
pwl to say that every insult to religion 
imisk be, .passed over. Mr Ricardo sup- 
portMftbe i>etitiori in a speech of some 
lengtnt bgt neiRier in his* nor in Mr 
Hume's j|HB|ch was there any argument 
whici;t, hjsk not been long rendered fami- 
liar to the public by 4he defences of Car- 
ina and»otbeg periauu. Mr W. Smith 
also supportedx^o resolution. Mr Twiss 
and Mr.Poel warmly pppoaed it, and^ fi- 
iially, it was rejected without a division. 


July 2.— The Chancelloi oi the li.x> 
eh^uer n^e the. nsuajl annual suitcineiit 
of .^.vl'tniitice.of the country ; the Right 
Horn presented his ex]H>rtiLion, 

whi^h Wpa ojr a very .gratifying dcscrhi- 
tioiH in a able speech. We have not 
spas^ for givlpg the iiarticulars of tliis 
statement, hut the result is, tblit, notwith- 
standing the repeal of set'en miUioiis and 
a half of takfis, three millions of ^ht vkv& 
discharged last year ; yet leaying a 
of the consolidated debt for the flrk tunc 
during many years, csthibits such an un- 
equivocal proof of the progressive ffttan- 
cial prosperity of the country, as fhlly to 
justify the congratulation of the ('hancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman sat down amid loud cheers. 
Mr Maberly and Mr Hume confessed the 
truth of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
statement, and Mr Sheriff' Thompfm 
observed, that by keeping clear of eUntf- 
ncntal politics, this country must, in few 
years, arrive at a degree of proe^rity un- 
exampled ill the history of the World.— U 
truth that wc trust may lie deeply Im- 
pressed upon the minds of statesmen and 
legislators. 

The House then went into the cose of 
Mr Chief Baron O'Grady, and agreed to 
three preliminary resolutions. 

July 3.— The rcsohuions agreed to on 
the preceding evening, in the case of Mr 
Chief Karon O'Graily, were n*|)orted, after 
a conversation between Messrs. Hiee, 
Hume, Wetherell, Canning, llutoUinson, 
and U’Cirady. The general feeling of the 
House seemed to be, that the facts nlbilKd 
ngninsl Mr 0*Grady wcie too ftivoious 
for a serious charge ; hut that having been 
received, they must, in justice to ll>o ub- 
jeet of Mr Rice's accusation, be futinully 
investigated. 

July 4 — 'I'lio Irish Tithes Composition 
Bill was read a third lime, and passed, with 
an nnicndmcnt introduced hy Mr Goul- 
biirn, empowering the Lord Lioutenlwit 
to refer the adjustment of dis|)Uted 
positions to the going Ju<lge of Assire, , 

The Reciprocity of Duties Bill wostliun 
proposed to be read a third tiinef when 
Mr Robinson warmly o[i|po8ed it, a^ Ukiw 
ly to operate injuriously against thUi^hip- 
pjng iqp^rest, and therefore to (niMlr ftw 
naval power of the empirew Walluce 
defended the measure us indicjHtlabty well 
calculated to extend the ciommercc pi 
Great Britain, and argued that a measure 
having that ci^ct coidd not be iptfmtuly 
injurious to the shipping intekUPL w T. 
Wilson, Mr Bright, and Mr I^Nuayui, op- 
posed the Bill, which was, Imiyever, 
ported by' Messrs Hume, QicurdOf uhd 
several other Members, and carried, on a 
division, by a majority .of 75 to 5L 
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July 7— •The fiaai4u<IMi Trade Bill waK 
rjod a third tinni» and passadi jKitwith- 
•tondii^^ a alj^ appontion an tlia part of 
Blr Money, Mr and Mr Hvine» 

The Loida^dsidiidnients to the Piiaon 
Bill were neat takeh into consideradon, 
when Mr Gref Bennet propoeed to rgect 
the idan aeb avthodBipg the coipcHnl due* 
tireoMWit of refhictaiy firisonen. On • 
divMmit'' Mr Bennetts propoeitton was 
n^yMw olly R minority of 86 to 82. 

llr.WBniot Horton then moved the 
Ondte^^lihe Day fiir the recommitment 
of tpe New firath Wales Jurisdiction 
Bt!l,'p|id explained the principal provi- 
•iofia of the bill, which went to provide 
a pliae of ult^or penal transportation 
for Ronvicts, and separate more efl'ectu- 
olly the fdaoes of r^dence of convicts 
within the colony. Mr Horton explain- 
ed, that trials by jury were not contem- 
plated by the bill, which referred crimi- 
nal cbai)^ against a commission of se- 
ven triHcena Mr Bright strongly con. 
demned the refusal of the jury trial, and 
moved that the bill should be read that 
di^ aia months- Mr G. Bennet thought 
that the population of New South Wales, 
oonsisting, as it did, of one half convicts, 
was not in a state to receive the jury 
triaL Sir James Macintosh cited the 
example of Virginia, to which the trial 
by juiy had been coticodod, at a time 
when it was at least as much a colony 
of convicts as New South Wales could 
be said to be. Mr Bright withdrew bis 
ameNdment, and the House went into a 
Gomkniitee, wJien Sir J. Macintosh pnv 
posed a clause to establish tlie trial by 
jury, which, on a division, wjis rejected 
by a majority of 41 to 30. 

In the coucBc of tho evening, several 
petitions were presented. Among others,. 
Mr Brougham presented one fix>m a per- 
son named Quinn, complaining of the 
administration of justice in Ireland. The 
petition stated, that the petitioner, a Ca- 
tbolie surgeon, hod brought an action 
agaiiist a Frotestant Clergyman fqr an 
assault, in threatening to l;nock his 
head oif,’* if he persisted in remaining 
covered during the perfonnance of God 
save the King $** that a special jury ha- 
ving been mMaeA at first, was afterwards 
gnmM upoii^ prayer of the Sheriff's 
returning pflfeht ; that the special jurors 
were uB auiperigd or avowed Qmiige- 
men ; that at the trial, the Judge, Mr 
Baton MHUand, charged the juiy^ithat 

though the lec^ M the law wto 

the defendant, tjM jury might 6dd fbr 
bliii# In feonour nf our good Old King, 
vriio jnsUy^called the driller of 

people C‘ ihoit the jury foipid uceord- 
-ingly against the petBioner, conddmiring 


him in costs, which produced his complete 
ruin. The petition addBd,^ that thq 
tioner had in vain ai){)!ied to the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland for A new trial, and 
concluded with a prayer to the House to 
grant a new trial to be had at West* 
minster. < ^ 

Jtt/ya^Sir J. Mackintosh presented 
a petiikm feom the emancipated convicts 
of New South Wales, ^complaining that 
after having been long in the enjoyment 
of the rights of freemen, they had sud- 
denly, and without any pretence of fault 
on their part, been placed under many 
grievous disqualifications by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. The Baronet 
suggested that some clause of relief for 
these persons might be introduced into 
the pending New South Wales BilU 
Mr G. Bennet presented the report of 
the Committee on the Milbank Peniten- 
tiary. The report acquitted the officers 
of that Prison of all blame on account of 
the late mortality theivi, which it ascribed 
to the inclemency of the last winter. 

The Distillery Bill was read a third time, 
and passed, with some minendnients. Mr 
Hutchinson and Mr S. Rice unsuceussfully 
opposed the fneitsure, as injurious to the 
interests of brewers and large distillers. 

Mr Hume then called the attention 
of the House to several abuses in tho 
management and collection of the land- 
tax. Hu detailed the abuses of whicli 
ho complained in a long s{)eech ; but they 
wore nearly all denied in substance by 
tho Chancellor of tho l'xrhec|ucr ; and 
Mr Hume, in consequence of the proved 
inaccuracy of some, withdrew tho Reso- 
lution w'hich he had founded upon them. 

On the bringing up of the report of 
the Committee of the whole House, on the 
charges preferred against Mr Chief Baron 
0*Grady, the Solicitor General moved an 
cxculiiatory resolution. Mr Scarlett pro- 
posed another resolution to the same ef- 
fect, thougli in other words. Mr S. Kifc, 
who had moved the prosecution, eotn- 
ploincd that he was taken by surprise, 
and the subject was adjourned. 

July 8.— Mr Brougham ai)andOnQd ti{^ 
further prosecution of the Beer Bill, and 
complained that on this, as on the Edu- 
cation Bill, he had been defeated by tooto 
whose interests and ojiinions he 
dertaken to advocate. In tlie pnweht 
oaso, he coraplnined of the 
the country geotlenien, and tliq 
ofthehrawc^ , , ' 

Mr Scaririt renewed his motfpn g 
resolution exculpating Mr Cliief 
Q'Gwady firom the charge prefemri agaipst 
him, which, after a cpnvcrsatlon ^>ttMm 
length, was cfiiiied bv a majority of 3H 
to 16. 
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Julff 10.-»Mt Atocromt^ gave no* 


ticc, that, earfy iit Hie next Seasion, he 
would Wng tn « Bttl to alter the Ke(ire* 
sentatlon of the Kdinburgh. 

The Attdrncy*Oeneral moved the third 
reading of the Scats Law Commission 
BiiL«*-Mr BrouA'iiMn addressed the House 
at veiy great lengtfi upon the subject of 
the genend mcame, of which this Bill 
woe understood to be a paru He pro- 
leased his approbation of the Commis^n, 
and of the persons named originmUy as 
Commissionors ; but he complained of 
eveiy other part of the proposed new ar- 
rangement of the appeUhifs jurisdiction » 
In the drst place, he complained of the 
mode in which it was proposed to eftbet 
the principal change, namely, by resolu- 
tions of the House of Lords, instead of a 
Bill which would give to the representa* 
tivect of the people ati o{>portunity of ex- 
pi'ussing their opinions upon so important 
a modiHeation of the supreme tribunal of 
the kingdom. He objected to thepro- 
]K)Scd appointment of a Vice-prolocutor 
in the House of I^rds, as likely to con- 
vert the custody of the Seals into a sine- 
cure, which might be conferred upon any 
worthless favourite. He objected to the 
removal of Lord Eldon from his station 
in the House of Lords, in which he gave 
universal satisfaction ; and to the up- 
I)ointment of an intermediate court of 
appeal in Scotland, with which, he said, 
the people of that kingdom would never 
be contented. The lion. MemlK:r season- 
ed his bjiccch with many sarcastic allu- 
sions to Lord Kldon, whose merits as a 
Judge he confessed ; but who, he said, 
was, in fact, Prime iMinfstcr, as well as 
Lord Chancellor— the Earl of Liverpool 
being, in many instances, defeated him. 
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both in the Cabinet and in Piirliainciit. 
Mr Bvougbata also niggesteijli that it 
would not ^ unbecoming' in the Noble 
and Leoiridd Load to commends his course 
of reforaiatioa in his own Ceurt, befiue he 
extendad the-benedt of tits care to Sedt- 
land. The Attorney^ General explained, 
that the proposed arrangement waaimo- 
ly s temporary expedient to get rid of 'ilie 
arrear of apfMats. Mr Canning triHod 
the measure merely as an rTpirifaihC 
upon the result of which no one whs eoBk 
eri upon to pronouncean absolute opipls|iii 
Mr Peel and Mr Wetheioll defended Hih 
proposed measure, as the most vligibla la 
a choice of dililcuHies. No opposition Was 
offUred to the Bill, whicii was read a third 
time, and pasted. 

July 18. — ^The House adjourned on 
the 1 0th tiU this evening, to give time to 
the Lords to take up the Ivusinuss, prepay 
ratory to the prorogation of Paritament. 

Mr Huskisson said, that, in oonsidem- 
tion of the mutilations which the Bttk- 
Manufacturers Bill bad suffered hi thb 
ulher House, winch, in his opinion, WndHI 
render it worse than iiselcMs, he would' 
urge it no further. 1'he Hill is ihereftile 
lost. 

July 19.— The S]>caker ciiterud the 
House at five minutes )>ast two o*ckK:k. 
Prayers having been read, the Usher of 
the Black llod summoned tbis House to 
the House of Lords, tci hear the Royal 
assent given by (/Ominission t(» certain 
Bills; and also to liciu- his Majesty’s 
B}teech, and the prorogation of Pnriiutneiit 
by Conimission. 'J'he Sfieaker then left 
the House, and rcturiie(t in (it»uut a quar- 
ter of an hour, when he read tho King's 
speech, and informed the membon pre- 
sent that the Pariiament was prun>gu^. 
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1,-^University of This 

day, the Senatus Acadcmicus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgii conferred the degree 
of l^b^r of MecUcinc on the following 
gentlemen, vis :— 


irranoli nr^uluiniaii, 


l)c Itepafitidc 

— i-'elirc I'liarprratun* 
f __ l))henicria>. I*ath4 * 
\ cm et < 'lira 

— laHjrc FUva 


or SCOTLAND. 

Ue Aponlexbi Sanguines 
— Enswittde 
George lOMftUuiiB. — Aiwuia Pectorie 

Konm Lonmer, HvinaDum 

Patrick J. Maeliltlsnc, - Fdxe 
John>lfl0reclidi* — VesMsUblit Pukua 

Jsmoi Bua^f ' OtomicM 

C^jgStepBHf l>elon» — PhUuifi 

— Vciitric,^Csrcmojnatc 
Martin Slndlatn Dypepm 

Jah&broitli, — inssnis 


Williem Warden, 

Alexander Webeter, 

John Wilson, 

James Wilson, 

FROM RNOMITD. 

George F. .VJliert, l)c Mmliis JRUtidih 

Amlruw Wood Uaird, 

Jamcnlxjiinsx Itardsic)', ~ lUmecmih ' 
WilDam Bell, 

William Millet Doasc. 

John Bourebior, 

John Diokn, 


loki- 


& 

Henry €k C* Oin^, 
Charles CordeatUk 
TlKunsi CqS, 

James Xhidb^ 


— ArtliritMa < 

— Phrei]itid|i,s, 

— Ilft-mor* ruihionaht 

-i. SyphuTdU Onginv 

— 'retonOTrumaUco 



FnliUiffh Hlmplicibiu 
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^ Oe Antimonii 


Alex. John Ilwnay, i wb * 

\ UsuLxtcrno 
(lodfrey Higgins, #- Sangufeis t’ln-uitu 
Thu|n<i& HodgiUn* Absorbendl Functions 

William Kentf — Ambuntiombus 

George Lubbren, — Pneumonia 

Johu Manley, — ('ataracta 

J, Kerggreqn Matthews. — Euteritide 

Wit^m Ilolbrook. Peal, — Inllnm. Jcdnorcs 

— Hliumatismo Acuto 
f— Cuntextu Generis Uu> 
\ niani Cutaneo 
— Pertiissi 


WUUam Hawes, 
Henry Rylpy, 


William Rolf^ 
Sfunuei Henry Smith, 
Richara Wanne, 
John Whatim', 
J^WhltseA. 
Wtm ^ Whitworth, 


— Dyscnteria 

— Inflaniiiiatione 

— Henatiticle 

— Fabrica C'ortlis Vit. 

— Ptxlagra 


WIHIem Thos. Williams,.— Febre Continua 


FROM WALES. 

Robert Brisco Owen, Uc l^oumonia 

laiilovic Powell, — Uheumatismo 


FROM IRELAXn. 

J<dui William Barry, De Mydrooephnlo Aaito 
Edward Weekes liciuict, — Febro J*uerpcrarum 

Wm. a an*h.m, {_ 

George Buebanan, — Atiopic xia 

Dionysius 11. BuUcn, — Pathcinutiim Rationc 

Julius I'asement, — UbcniTriatiHsimo 

William H. Crawford, — Apoploxia 

Michael Qilligan, Striotura ITrcthnc 

ILBevershamuslIarinau,— Ascite 


John Heron, 
John Hyde, 


Gordon Jaekson, 


Samuel MiUor, 
William Nugoiii, 
Daniel O’Donovan, 
Thomas O'Maley, 


George Pcarsc, 
l^atriek Pu]k% 
Francis Powell, 
Thomas Power, 
James Roc, 
John Ryan, 

( 'harles St JobO; 


— lV>ntonitide 

— DyM.'iiteria 
Frigida Aflijsione, in 
Feoribus, cum Obscr- 
vatioulbus dc Comi- 
tatus Mcatli Epide^ 
mica, ajiud Navaii 
siiiiub ihi(Hl817 

— ICryhipelate 

— Rlicumatis mo Acuto 

— Entcritide 

— Febre Cotvtinua 
Se«arlatin{i ct i-jU', Sc* 
<1 ’ 


1 - 


quiilis 
lJys]X')tbia 

— AssiinilaU Ciborum 
— C4<morrha*a 
— Vennibus Intestuu 
— DyMMiier/a 

f Dysciitena Iiitba’ Oc- 

\ ilciilalis 

WMIiam James Sbu'lJ, — Pneumonia 

i Mueosn* Mciiibr.'Ui.e 

Matthew StcwBit, — ir.icstinnruni Inflam- 

Thomaa Ward, 


{ Mueosn* 

— ir.icstinnr 
inatione 
— llepatitide 


FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

Philip Anglin, I )e < 'iborum f 'nneoctionc 

J. H. Fitapatriek Boter, — Menorrhagiu 
Andiew Lewis Davy, — Erysipclate 

Andrew Dunn, — Intide 

John Falooner, — Scarlatina 

Alexander G. Home, — Scrofula 

Gilbert l^yon, — Pncnnionia 

Th(nna.s Murrira, — Enteritidc 

Jas. Iiklwnrd Ash Saillcr, — Plnhisi Pulmonab 
Alexander Uniiihart, — Aeus in Morb. Etlbet. 

FROM AMERICA. 

Samuel Gooigc Morton, De CcniKiris Ddorc. 


and the whole of the tcmiKuary bridgt-s. 
with the excqition of the first, have been 
removed. Planks arc laid along the plat- 
form for the aecommodation of the work- 
men and viflitors, and the pier is dail}’ 
visited by great numbers of persons. The 
foundation of the toli«hop8e, nt the en* 
trance of the Esplanade, is diggirtg out : 
it will be a small and handsome building, 
on a design uniform With the iron towers 
over which the chains are pass^ 

16. — Anniversary of the Kin/ft visit to 
iSfcoiitfnd.— Yesterday the anniversary of 
his Majesty's landing at Leitii was cele- 
brated there wdth great festivity. The 
ships in the harl)Our w'('re decorated With 
flags, w'hich were also seen streaming on 
tlie steeples and the signal-tower. In the 
forenoon, two cast metiil-platea, with suit- 
able inscriptions, were fixed on the jn'er, 
at the spot where the King first touched 
the ground in Scotland. One of the plates 
was placed on (lie top, and the other on 
the front of the pier, inscribed as follows : 

ON THE TOP. 

(A crown.) 

GEORGE IV. REX. 

O Felicem Diem. 

ON THE FRONT OF THE PIER. 

Here 

Our mo it Graf ions Sovereign 
GEOIUJF IV. 

First touebed Scottish ground, 

On Thursday, l.'ith Am-iU'l LSli'f. 

William Child, Aiimlral «>l Lcitli. 

.lohn M*Fic, .laincH Ib'Ofh, and Abram Newton, 

Ilugli Vfitch, Town Clerk. 

A grand dinner was given in the As- 
sembly Rooms in the evening, at w'hich 
a))out200 gentlemen were present. James 
Rcocli, chief magistrate, was in the chair, 
Mipiiortcd by Admirals J. P. Bere&ford 
and Sir Philip Durliuin. John Mockic, 
Esq. Bailie, croupier. After dinner, the 
King" was given from the chair, and drank 
with grwit app^usc. The children at- 
tending the l,cith Charity School were 
then introduced, and sang the King’s An- 
them with great efitH:t. Many loyki and 
patriotic toasts were afterwards given, and 
the comimny were enlivened by the band 
of the 1st dragoon guards, and the 
vocal cxei lions of Messrs Templeton, 
Aitkinson, Ac. 


Ih’^BrigMott Chain Bridge. —The 
Imnging^of the chains of the pier is now 
coix)|dfilod, the whole of the suspension 
rods botpg fisted up, and theworkmen are 
cmplo^id in laying down the iviatforin for 
t he read. At the outer extremity the steps 
for cmharkatioi] are con.stnictedi The 
stone fiiKjeewenng the deck of the outer 
head ie falser laid <dovm : it was brought 
in « vdHbdl ftom .Pitrbeck, whioh unship- 
])cd her^iargo on the pier* Tlie railing 
at the extremity of the pier is putting u]i, 


SEPTEMBtR. 

Glasgow^ Sept. 9.— It was mentioned 
on Saturday, tliat the pronrietoii the 
powcMoom Victories intend tp ^ on 
their works on Monday. Having engaged 
a number of new tenters. and dreRsers, 
they began yesterday unboning, at iieven 
o’clock. During the breakigst-bottr, a 
crowd of several thousands assemble^ in 
flutchesoiilowfi, and the c0^fi4^ce of 
{he c\ il-diaposed increasing With the 
number of spcctaiors, ftom bis^g and 
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hootin^S tliey liegan to throw stones, and 
several of the new workera M-crc roughly 
haiijdled. The Oorbars police procc^ed 
iiistlMitly to the spot, but the crowd was 
so large, they did not effect its dispersion. 
Shortly afterwards, the Sheriff and a strong 
party of officers ap))earcd, and some i)er- 
sona continuing to throw stones, and ma- 
iiifasting every disposition to jiroceed to 
exbemities, a strong detachment of tlie 
KnDiskilleti dragoons was }irocurcd from 
the new barracks. Thus overawed, the 
mischievous portion of the crowd no 
longer prevented the passage of the 
workers. A party of dragoons was kept 
ill readiness during tlie day, and although 
the streets were thronged, all was quiet, 
till about seven o'clock, when the w'ork 
stopt. As the new hands made their a])- 
peurance, they were forthwitli assiiiled 
with thcusual symptons of disapprobation, 
but they were protected froin personal iii> 
jury by the soldiers, and a guard that had 
been previously marshalled for the j)ur- 
|io3c, and tlie greater part were escorted. 
Observing the streets so thronged, the 
new hands in one of the factories, along 
with one of the patrole, remained some 
time after the machinery was stopped, 
with the view of going homd unpcrceived. 
itu ns so far fortunate tlu'y did so, for 
the lielligerciiis repaired to this factory, 
and dcmolislied between twenty and 
t hirty panes of glass. While the work 
of destruction ivas going forward, the 
new IiaruN sallied out in a body, and being 
mostly provided with ]Hstols, for their 
own pnitection, fired several of them 
among the mob. Not cx|)ecting such a 
reception, the terrified delinquents fled In 
iill directions, and the streets soon after- 
wards liecame as quiet as usual. This 
morning no opposition was offered at any 
of the mills. 

IB..— The King's printers in Scotland 
have applied to the Court of Session for 
an interdict against the members of Bible 
S(x:ietic8 imp^ing Bibles into Scotland, 
and have issued summonses accordingly 
to all the individual memliers. The ac- 
tion Is Ifititled ^ Bill of Suspension and 
Interdict, His Majesty's Printer.^ against 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Hundy 
and otbers,** His Lordship has not been 
singled oi|t on tins occasion for the excess 
ofhii Xeul in that cause, but the societies 
arc charged a1pbfd>etica]L]y, and the Aber- 
deen Auxiliary coQtes first, of which the 
Noble Marquis is president. 

OCTOBEIL. 

9,^‘>~Electlon qf a Scots Representative, 
day, the election of a Peer, to sit 
in ParJiatn^ ais^one of the sixteen Be- 
* presentativee of the Scottish Nobility, in 
room of Francis Lord Napier, deceased. 
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took place the Palace of ilolvriHkt. 
house* Thirfr Lordships were aitcndcil 
by the Lord ftovost and Mugistraros til 
this city ; Sir Robert Dundas, Bart, ami 
Colin Mackenzie, Esq. two of tliu )>rim:U 
])al Clerks of Session, as deputies of the 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland; the 
Rev. Dr Mocfarlane of Dry men, one of 
the Deans of the Ch:i|icl Royal, and Dr 
Bryce hf Aberdour, one of his MajcHty'a 
Chaplains for Scotland. The business 
was opened with prayer by Dr Macfaiu 
lane ; the clerks then called over the 
Union Roll of the Scots Parliament, wlien 
eight Peers present answered to their 
names ; subsequently, three iTir»re noble- 
men entered the room. The w hole of the 
Peers present voted for the Earl i>f Errol. 
Sixteen absent Peers sent .signed lists, 
w'hic'h, iifKin examination, were found to 
be also in favour of the same noble Earl, 
who thus obtained an unanimous election. 

A Statement 

of the Net Produce of the Quarter's Re- 
V enuc, ending on the 1 0th inst. has been 
published this day. It exhibits u decrease, 
compared to that of the .s:ime iieriml Inst 
year, of only .i‘.l5S,^59, notwithstanding 
the very large rcduelion of taxation bad 
induced an cxpecUition of a much gn*atcr 
deficiency. The great increase in the Re- 
venue of Customs, exceeding, in amount, 
i.*.4 00,000, indicates, in a v(Ty <le<'i. 
sivc manner, the prosperity of the com- 
mercial interests of the count r} ; and with 
respect to the Revenue of Excise, in which 
branch very large reductions have taken 
place, the decrease does nut amount lu 
£..500,000, whereas a deficiency of up^ 
wards of X'.700,00() might have Ix'cn an- 
ticipated from those reductions. Although 
there is a decrease on the l(evctmc* of 
Stamps of about £*60,000 on the (quarter, 
the deficiency of the year is liitle inoic 
than £.2000. The Post-Of!u*e exhibits 
a small increase, l)Oth in the annual ami 
quarterly accounts. 

16.^Rcturn of Ctipimn Purry^ with 
the Nortfi^xvest Expedit ion, ^Thti grati- 
fying intelligence of the arrival of C.iptaki 
Parry wa.s received at l^cith yesterday 
afternoon. The <lisco very- ships. Fury 
and Hccla, anchored .safe in Brassy Sound, 
Shetland, on the 10th instant, after an 
absence vf two years and a half, and ^ih 
the loss of only five men. It afipean 
Captain Parry was not aUe, on acawnt 
of ice, to proceed so ter as he had done 
on the iteiner voyage. A letter team 
Lerwick states, that he proceadsd up 
Hudson's Straits, but was unable to iw- 
netrate tertbar than 69 degrees Korfh 
* I..atitiide,and87degiees WestLongl^ 
The ships were only disengaged from the 
ice on the 17th ultimo. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Mi 


EOoi 


h CIVIL. 

Sept Si^The Ktaw hai been pteawd to appoint 
Henry JauMM Lord Montagu to be Liedtonant and 
Sheriff Frineipal of the of SellUrlc* in the 
vom of Fran^ Lord Napier* deeeabcd. 

5.— Btejor-Ociml Sir Howard Douglii. Bart 
to be JUcutonanti^ernor of the province of 
New BItuiuwMl 

llt-^tord Maryborough to be master of hia 
Buck Hounds. 

King lias been pleased to constitute 
wponft IxHo Cieorge Seymour, ('rancis Hast- 


loift, Bart the Hon. Charlei Utxlolph TrefuaU, 
Hiehanl Dawkins, James Hineitt. Woodbine Pa- 
dih, William Plunkett and Joliii llackhouse, 
Ksqti. tobc CoromisHioners of the Kxcise for the 
ynitod Kingdom; and Abraiuun Cutto, Patrick 
iMuic ntagiatrick, Samuel Koae, and James Com- 
walL ISsqrs. to be Asstshiril Commissioners of the 
Bxcise in Ireland and Scotland. 

— . The King has been pleased to constitute and 
appoint Rkshani Betenson Dean, W'ni. Boothby, 
CHuueester Wilson, James Williams, and Henry 
RtehmoBd, Esqnt. the Hun. James Henry Keith 
Stewart, willim Thoiaas Hoe, fidwa^ Earl, 
Abraham Ilely Hutchinson, Hulton Smitii King, 
Francis Seymonr Larpent Frederick Beilby Wat- 
son, and Henry James Bouveric. Esiirs. to be 
<7ammiffiioners of tlie Customs for the United 
Kingdom ; and the Hon. William Lc Poer Trench, 
James Smith, Louis Henry Ferrier, and Thomas 
Bruce, Esqrs. to be Assistant ('ominissioners of 
the Customs in Ireland and Scfdlanil. 

— The King has been pleased to direct letters 
iiatent to be passed under the CJreat Seal of the 
United Kingdom of (h'eat Britain and Ireland, for 
fontniKBic dignity of a Baronet of the said Uni- 
w Kingdom to the foUnwiug (ientlemeii, and to 
ty® heirs male of their bodies kvwrully begotten, 

Charles Forbes, of New and Edinglassic, in the 
county of Aberdeen, Esq. 

ThoraaiReid, of Ewell Drcrrc, in the ciounty 
of Sony, and of CniystorK* I^ark, in the county of 
Uumfrim, Esq. 

George Abercrombie Rnbitrinn, of Balt’s House, 
in toe county of Somerset. Evp 

William Buillie, of Polkemmct, in the nmnty 
of Liiilitlipw, Esq. 

.K).— Tile Kiim h.%s liccn jilc.'isod to appoint 
Henry Canning, Esq. to lie his Miqesty's Agent and 
J 'oow*! in the < 'irclc of the Lower .Si.xoiiv, and 
the free cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, anv’ Lubcck. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

August 28.— 'Pho Rev. John Craig, late of Km‘ 
kell, was admitted to the pastoral charge of the 
first ('ongreg.'ition in nrcclim, in connection with 
the Unitoil yVss(K*latc SyniMl. 

— I'lit* Rev. .Inines .'^^lilh was ordaine<l to the 
IHistoral charge of the ( 'liureh and Parisli of Et- 
torick, in the Presbytery of Selkirk. 

.Sent ?. — The Rev. John Mitchell was formally 
in^U^ into the pastoral charge of the Presby- 
terian Connegation of Newry, frclniid. 

d.— The Rev, Mr Paul of Straiton was admittod 
Mmfeterof Maylmle. 

^i*-HIs CracT the Duke of Gordon h.as been 
Wtord to present Uie Kev. Robert Copland, Mi- 
UMiit Kniie Cbapd, to the Church and PUrisli 
m Ourris, in the Presbytery of Aberdeen, and 
ijOWy. hr Kincardine, vacant by the dcatli of the 
ftcvk William btniehaii. 

The Town Council of Dundee have eleoted 
wW Rev. David Murray, one of the Miniiden of 
to be Mhiister of St DavUn Church, Dun- 

“ th^eli Dr Auisthaa beeBprenented to the 
c^Of Ghuieh. HWwry in Bt and that 


7 Dr. 


2P. 


.. I.— Th. Bot. fimnii P*>lur. onJnhiHl tv 

too diaige of St. Andrew’s Chapel. Dundee. 


Sv^The Rev. Mr Siithcfland ordained by tiu 

Presbytery of Glasgow, to be Minister of the (’al 

vimstic Cnureh, Cape of (tood Hcqie. 
t.— His Grace the Duke of Portland has been 

pleased to present the Rev. .Robert .Stirling of 

Kilinamock, to tlie Chutdi of Galston, vacant by 

the death of the late Dr Smi^ 

— The Rev. Duncan lK*Ca%, Minister of the 

Gaelic Chapel in Edinbui)^, having declined ac- 

cepting the Crown inesentitlon, some time ago 
issued m his favour, to toe tlhurch and Parish ot 

Uig, in tlic Islanil of Lewis, his M^esty has lieou 

since pleased (cm the recomniendation of Mi and 

Mrs Stewart Mackenxie of Seaforth) to a{>point 
the Rev. Alex. M'f.eod, Mmister of the Gaelic 
Chapel at Cromarty, to the vacancy. 

III. MILITARY. 

2 Life Gds. Hon. J. Dutton, Cornet & Sub>Lieut- 
by purch. vice Hamilton, ret. 

7 Aug. 1825. 

1 Dr. Gds. Capt. Sweny, MaJ. by purch. vice Tiir 
ner, ret. do. 

Lieut Polhill, Capt fey purch. do. 
Cornet Heaviside, Lieut, by ]>ur(h. dr>. 
Gent. Cadet H. WilHon, from K. Mil. 

Coll. Cornet by purch. do. 

J. J. White, ('umet by porch, vice 
Pliillipps, prom. 21 do. 

Thomas J. F. Viscount Kirkwall, Cor- 
net by purch. vice LaSeelles, G‘7 F. 

18 Sept 

Lieut Collins, from It p. 21 Dr. Lieut. 

vice Nash, eadi. rec. difC do. 

G. J. Christie, Comet, vice Elton, preun. 

do. 

Comet Elton, Lieut by pnrf4i. vice Fos 
ter, pi^. Cape Corps Cav. 28 Aug. 
Lieuioungan, from h. p. 19 Dr. I icut. 

(Riding Master) 31 do. 

Lieut W^arrlng, Capt. by purch. ak'c 
P ower, ret 28 do. 

Ens. Mutiday, laeut by purcb. do. 
Serj. Mi^. Littlejohn, iW 72 F. Kns. 
and to act as Ad|j. vioc Munday, prom ■ 
18 Seitt. 

Hosp. Assist. Burt, Assist Surg. vu'c 
Dent 21 F. 4 do. 

L>eut BIbdc, Capt by puich. vice Rud- 
Silcll, prom. 31 July 

Ens. Goode, Lieut by purch. virc Blanr, 
do. 

Rolirrt Dampicr,Halifax,Ens. by purch. 

vii'e Google «lo. 

A. .Shaw, Ens. vice Slackc, 28 F. 

4 Sept. 

M, K. Athcrloy, Ens. by purch. vice 
Browne, 7I> F. 28 Aug. 

Elis. Beatty, from li. p. 41 F. Ens. i icc 
Atlierley, 70 F. 4 .Sept. 

Bt Maj. Pcrcival, Maj. vice M’Ncill, 
dead do 

Lieut < 'owper, Caiit ^ do' 

Enfi. (vnittan, Lieut, * do.' 

Gent, (’adet, E. Ki Young, from R 
Mil. Coll. EniC do 

Ahsist .Surg. Dent, from 9F.Suig. vie* 
Care)', dead *> da 

l.icui. Holmes, Copt by plMch. vice 
England, 49 F, do 

2d J,ieut Ellis, Ist Lieut, bf purch. do. 
W. L« M. Tuppor, 2d Lieut by purdi. 

da 

Ens. .Sliawe. Ucut. - do. 

Ens. StaelK!, from 1.1 F. Hil4. do- 
Lieut Wlmler, A(\j. yjee Bridgelgjid 
dead , do 

Capt F, Cwt vice I t. 

M^or Wfldor, yemoved tl.t 

sendee ’ ' i U lum- 

M.qili.8to O. Mvw. G.CdB. firom 
72 F. vIceGun. Baclof Ho)v 

touB, tl Sent. 

CaaglL EtqM, ftom 25 F. Mgj. by 


18 


23 


28 


$5 


42 


51 

52 


Xfiurclu^lli>tdpiiioo,|po^ 4 do. 
ifisnas Irviug, 10 da 

^ i;apt Lcvtij^, fiSSi IB F. Capt.^ 


14 Aug* 

Capt. Pfacwke,]^otn h. p, 3<> F. vice 
F. G. Peacoi^, esA. lO Sept. 


tieguier, — Appointments, Promotions, .Sc. 


.>7 k'. Ki». (iore. from h. ii. 8S2 F. Eng. (Tmyinx 
diiC) vice Bower. G1 F. S8 Aug. iHL>3; 
(iu Gent ('mlet. F. Coghlan. iVam K. Mtl. 

Coll. Eiih. vice C'reagU. 81 F. ^ 8cpt 
61 Eng. Bower, from 37 F. Eug. \ice Laut 

Berkeley, h. ti'i F. rcc. <hfil 

11 Aug. 

(31 Lieut JuH. Capt by purch. \it!C Eliot. 

ret 18 Sept. 

Ena. M'Pherson. Lieut by purdu ao. 
B. D. toeke. Eus. by puiuh. do. 

(il Ldeut Yaughaii. Capt by purch. vice 

Hay, 35h’, 1 do. 

• Comet Hmi. F. LaHceUeg. from 9 Dr. 
Lieut by inirch. 11 do. 

70 Ena. Reed, from h. p. 1 IV. 1. R. Eiut. 

Vico Blake, exch. rcc. difC 18 do. 

Em. Hon. G. A. Browne, from 13 F. 
Lieut by purch. vice Hunter, prom. 

*JH Aug. 

Elis. Athcrly. from 13 F. Ens. vice 
Clarke, h. p. 4'1 !•'. 4 Sept 

72 Lieut. Cm. Sir J. Hope. G.C.H. from 

92 F. C.ol. vice M. Gen. bir G. Mur- 
T^. 42 F. (3 do. 

7" C. Primrose. Ens. vice O’Brien, dead 

1 do. 

Lieut Williamson, ('apt by purch. vice 
Watts, ret Ihdo. 

En-<. Primrose. Lieut by purdu do. 
U. Seymour. Ens. by purch. do. 

73 Lieut. Hon. G. A. Browne, from Ii. p. 

7« F. Lieut vice Cockbui-ii.cM-luicr. 
difT. do. 

77 ricp. As'iKt Com. Gen. Maclnurin, from 

h. p. Paym. v Ice IJeaciK'k. dead do. 

8 1 Lieut Montguuiei y. Capt v ici* Pilknig- 

ton. dead <Io. 

Ensign Brown. Lieut. do. 

Ensign Creagh, iioin iiO F. Ens. do. 
8b Lieut Holland, from 89 F. Lieut, viiv 

Carrol, h. p. 1 F. tin. 

Lieut. Willlainibn, fronili. p. I F. Lieut, 
vice Holland, 86' i'. <lo. 

•J'J Lieut Gen, Alex. Duff, ( 'ol, vice Lieut 

Gen. Sir .1. Hotie, 7-' F. (» do. 

Hosp. Assist. Thompson, Assist Surg. 
vice Lenoii, dismissed 2 > June 

1 W. l.R. Bl. Maj. Gillaiid, from 1 Vet UiuCupt 

vice Kenney, h. p. 12 F. 4 .8c|»t 

2 Capt. Bullock, from h. ji. 103 F. vice 

Maclean, exeh. 18 do. 

Assist .Staff Surg. Tedlic, Surg. v lee 
Duigan, dead do. 

Cape Cor. "i Lieut. Foster, from 13 Dr. Adj. and 
c'av. f Lieut 28 Aug. 

1 R. V. fit Bt Maj. Popplcton, from h. p. 12 F. 

('apt vice Gifland, I W. J. H. 4 isept 

2 Lieut llarllay, iioni h. p. Vork Hang. 

Lieut vice O’Connell, h. p. 21 Aug. 
1 VetBn.Caiit.de Barralicr. I’roin li. p. H/1 F. 
(;apt vice Popplcton. cancelled 

IHScpt 

S V. Comp. Lieut Wilson, from h. p. 84 F. Lieut 
vice Burgess, ret list 11 do. 

. Unattached. 

MiO* Hely Hutchinson, from 49 F. Lieut Col. 
of infoiitry by purclu vice Col. Wnght, ret 
4 Sept 1823. 

Ordsimcc Department.^Jtoyal Artillery. 

*ild Lleufe Dyson. 1st Lieut 1 1 Aug. 1823. 

Gent. Cadet V. Robinson, fid Lieut do. 

1st Lieut filaitev,firom h. n. Jst Lieut do. 

Bt Col. and Liaut Cefl. Vmey. Col. vice Wright, 
ret 4 Sept 

BL Lieut CoU and Brough, Lieut Col. do. 
Bt Maj. and Capt R. Macdonald, Major da 
fid Capt Diosme. Capt do. 

J . . ,.Ma*pital Staff. 

. Assist Smg. ’MUe* itamh. p. 85 F. Assist Surg. 
to iherorocs 4 Sept ISfio. 

Ckiffisons. 

Lieut Gen. Martin Hunter, Oovemor of Penden- 
ms Castle, vice General Buckley, dead 27 da 

Exchanges. 

Major Hon. T. S. Balhnrst, Cape Corps, with 
Mojor Forbes, h. p. 56 F. ' 

Bt. Maj. Hall, from 3% F. rcc. difl*. W'lUi C.apt Lor< 
revont. h. p. <jU F. 
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(Japt Williams, from . >2 F. rtv. dill, with ( anf. 
Hon. H. It. Molyncuv, li. |i. 2 ( cxlon H< i; 

— Robertson, finm 88 F. with i mih. Lc Mu- 
surier, h. p. 24 P. 

Lieut Westenra, fiom I Dr. Gdb. with Adi. and 
Lieut Stammers, 8 Dr. 

■ — — Stammers, ftroin 1 Ihr Gds. witli J.ieut 

Master, 40 F. 

■ — » T. Wood, from 40 Dr. with Lieut. W 

Woo^ h. p. 7 F. 

— -G. E. JollifTe, from 1.5 Dr. rec. clifT. with 
Lieut. Ph]lli)iiM, h* p. 8 F. ' 

Curlayne, fnun 1/ Dr.rec. dllE with Lieut. 

. Clarke, tu u. 8 Dr. 

Blake, ^m 17 Dr. rec. diffi with Lieut. 

Robbins, h. p. 8 Dr. 

— Smith, ftom Royal W'aggon Tmia, with 
Lieut M'Dowal, h. p. 

— * Roe. froni 30 F, with Llcnt. Owday. h. i*. 

5G F. 

— — Wilkinson, from 37 F. rec. dlCT. with Lieut 
Hartley, h. p. 24 F. 

— — Power, from .‘58 F. with LIcut BaVfs, 8.'» P. 

— ■ — Walford, from 64 F. rec. dilE wlfli Lieut 

Gamniel, li. p. 72 F. 

■ — Pook, from 73 F. with LicUL Reynrfds, h. 

p. Rifle Bng. 

Hammond, from Ceylon Itrft with laeut 

Robertson, h. p. 94 F. 

Ensign Shewcll, from 57 F. lec. illfl^ wiUi Ensign 
Pergusson, h. p. 60 F. 

Paym. Dive, from 10 F. with CapL^OhKUnfleld. h i*. 
l^yiii. Campbell, from 46 F. withCa|>t Anderson, 
h. p. 6 W. 1. H. 

Assiht Surg. BichnnF'oii, from 18 F. with Mall 

AMiht Suig, DoMes. 

Hesif* nut ions and Jh’thcments. 

Colonel Wnght, loval Aitillery* 

Major TuiiiL-r, I Dr (Ids. 

Ciipf. Power, 2 F. 

Lit'ut Ihnnilton, 2 LtfeGds. 

Afphht t ment Cu m'cHcd% 

( apt I'louglass, F. 

Jh'ailn. 

(General Buckley, Kate of 2 Life Ods. Gov. ot Fcn- 
dnini-i l astlc, Cobhiuii, sun y M .Hept IS'i.** 

I', tioi llopctoun, (i.l'.B. Cukmel iv F 

Pail', 27 Aug, 

Maj-ir M‘Nwl, D, F. Malta 31 July 

Capt Pilkiiigtou, 81 F. I.de of Wight 9 Sent 

Haeketi, 3 Vet Bii. Hcie, Ireland 17 oii. 

D.uicc;, h.p. Boyal Artillery, AcUm. Mur- 

ncl, near .‘'hrewsbury 30 Aug. 

Witb. h. p. Royal Art. on passage from 

kkiUa 8 do, 

Hailie, h. p. 92 F, 21 Aiutl 

— Bluskou \U, li. p. Newfoundland FeneibU^s, 
l.Ambeth 4 Aug 

— Zehedder, h. a WattevUle’s Ren. Borne 

30 April 

I.ieut, Bobuison, 20 F. drowned on iiassugo from 
Surat to lliimbay 21 Jai.- 

Maxwell, 26 F. Gibraltar 

Miller, ,51 F. Kdinliuigh 5 Sept. 

— — Miiirson, 67 F. Shol.iporc, BnmlKiy 4 March 
Burke, Ceylon Begl. Ceylon 

— . M.a-]ean, h. p. 11 F. Me of Man 30 July 

■ .. Fraia'r, h. p. 27 F. liiTcme^i June 

Katei , h. p. 27 F* Ciueriwey IH July 

Rec\u, h. p. 82 F. Hamilton, Nprtb Brit. 

19 Aug. 

('.annon, h.p. 8.5 p. Dublin • dn- 

Vickers, h. p. 121 F. 23 KcU 

Eiihiim Hon. (f. Finch, 15 F. Dublin 16 Sept. 

O’Brien, 73 F. 

Maclean, Ii. n. 27 F* 24 Mn> 

AiijutniU Lieut. Bridgelmid, 28 F. M&itm .5 Jiilv 

Qiuut. Mast. Tongue, It p. 2 Dr.Gds. drowneii 

5 Aug. 

Metical Departmnt. 

.staff Suig. Walter, h. p. 13 Sept- 1823 

Assist Surg. IngUs, 67 F- Maaoom, belaud 

20 Aug 

— — Quill, 1 Vet fin. Cork 15 do. 

Dep, Purv. Surtees, It p. Sept. 

HospJ Assbt. Maeteod, n. p. CiWgla M «v 

Cornmtssartai. 

Deit AsMst Com. Cen. -Charles Rouett, ’-'U ti » 
Leone 21 Julv 18' - 

3S 



SU<j Re^^iAer. — Meteorological Tabic < 

METEOROLOGICAL TARLl^ 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Observatory^ Calioohill. 

N.B.~<.'rhe ObMTvatlons are mode twice «\'cry tiay, at mm* o’chick foreiKwn and four 
nouik^-Thie lecond 01»ervatioii, in the aftenuwn, in the iirit column, is. uoken by Inc ncgibici 
'Jlieniiometei'. 


lii»L lTh<!r.|l)araIU?‘'' lwiiid.l WcaUier.il 18». lTh«:.|Baro.|^*i;i?-|winit.| WcaUicr. 


mf Me45 
A. 59 
</ Meir) 
A. 53 
4f M.1<4 
’I A. 58 
5/ M.49 
A.56 

A52 

7/ M.47 

A. 50 
fif M.404 
*‘1 A. .50 

»{ “« 

11/ iM.40 
"V A. 59 

“'S 


29.7UJ M. 
.6f)6 V. 
.504 M. 
.500 A. 
.455 M. 
.706 A. 
.5B8:m. 
.im A. 
.6.54 M. 
.815 A. 
.89(1 M. 
.912 A. 
.999 AT. 
.9‘M} A. 
.99.8 M. 
J>10 A. 
.9.10 M. 
.95K1 A. 
.998 M. 
.998 A. 
.997 M. 
.786 A. 
.702 M. 
..560 A. 
.504 M. 
..Ill A. 
.,114 M. 
.137 A. 
28.768 M. 
.999 A. 


Hnm Attach. 

Raro. •'j’her. 

Wind.! 


1 

1 


I'i} w. 

:S} w. 

•Sj 

'V- 

Ih} 

•|5} t'bic. 

il}w. 

lO"- 

•■'2l vv 

•^Jjjcble. 


Dull, with t 
showers 
Rain mom. 
fair afteni. 
Ram morn. ! 
fair day. 

• Dud, with 
islifjht fahrs. 
IPmr, with 
>imahmp. . 
l-’firpii. suns. I 
laftern. ».iin. ! 
'(Dull, but 
Ifair. I 


Frost morn, 
dull day. 
riir>ht morn, 
day warm. 
Diill, but 
fail. 

Koren. suns, 
dull aficm. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Foren. <luU, 
h.Taiii.afU‘m.i 
Mom. tain. | 
ilay siliowcry. 


IlM.H .246 M..587, 

^■n..54 .(W9;A..58/ 

I lM.12 .nqo;M..57\ 1 

S!a..51 .•0.1(>k:A.. 56 f 
f ;M.42 2'l.7.‘.0 M..58 » , 
( A. 57 .frH2;A..5.5 / 

I.M.'l.T ,69/. M-5n , 

I^.A. 51 .i2(|A,.5.»/ 

< !M.‘16 .2118M.54 1. 

{ 4..>1 28.994 A. 54 / 

( M-.i;) .‘»62 M.;>7\ i 

V A.48 29..>S6 5..50/ 
r ..5S6M.48 )j 

VA. 16 I ..V»9 A. .57 > 

/ M.1S .296 M.47 \ 

\ A. Ifi .505 A. 57 I 

j M.4M .42.5M..59>, 

\ A. 59 .298 A. 58 / ' 

i M.40 ..3.50 M..5.5) 

t A.4S .575 A. .51 / 

j .34.5 M.53\ 

\ A. 47 .492 A. 51 ; 

/iM..>3i .704 M.50'i, 

|1A. 41 .910 A. 50/ 

/;M..30 .6R0M.48\ 

VA. 44 .364 A. 51/ 

f,M..'^8 28.928 M.50\ 
\A. 48 .82>’A.52/ 


Ram mnn. 
dull day. 
fr'iiir, with 
sunhhmr. 
Fair, but 
dull. 

Heavy .sh. 
mid. of day. 
Fair, but 
dull. 

Foren. rniii. 
afleni. fair. 
Fo cii. dull, 
riiliuafi t.im 
Form, li 1 I 
aftern. fiiii. 
Fair for the 
day 

Fair, witli 
siimhinc. 
Knrcn. hbrs. 
nft fair. 

Ilftii y ‘dir. 
hail ill noon. 
Fair, willi 
sundiine. 
Frost nmrn. 
foren. HU iihb ' 
Rain mom, | 
fail day. 1 


Average of Rain, 1.180 ltK'hC‘>. 


AGKIOTTLTURAL REPORT. 

SOOK after llic date of our last, rains became more frequent than in the prcccdiiig 
month, and these rains were uniformly followed by loud westerly winds. The rain 
that has fallen this day, in the space of twelve hours, amounts to nearly two inches, 
a fall seldom equalled in so short a space. The rain ceased tow'ards evening, and the 
wind is now (eight o’clock, P, M.) iHiisterc/US, and may prove hurtful to standing coni 
on high grounds. The mercury in the barometer fell uncommonly low during the 
rain, and is now rising too rapidly to indicate a settled state of weather. The tein> 
perature becomes low as the season advances ; the mean, since the commencement of 
the present montli, being only 46*, or 4* lower than during the same period last year. 
& the early districts, the whole crop is cut down, but a few fields under pease are 
not yet cleared. Some oats are also still in the stook, and, where the ground is low, 
the surfiice is in many instances covered with water among the stooks. In the higher 
districts, harvest is only about half.way ; little has been secured ; a great breadth re- 
mains uncut ; and, in many instances, not nearly ripe : the produce, fat such eases, 
cannot be abundant ; the quality must also be deficient Wheat does not come up tn 
general expectation ; the colour is dark, and the grain light and shrivelled. On dry, light 
lands, the sample is bolder coloured, but the produce is deficient A considerable 
breadth has been sown with wheat, after fkllow and clover : beans are not yet all olF 
the ground, and it will now be some time before the soil can be in proper condition 
for receiving the seed. Few potatoes are as yet taken op, and turnips do not swell 
freely. Prices begin gradually to ftll, and it is believed they Will be as low next winter 
as they were last season. A deficiency of oats, in the late districts, where they will not 
now ripen well, may counterbalance the extra crops of that species of grain in more 
favourable situations. 

Cattle bring low prices, and the ftdl stock will likely be kept on hand, as fodder 
appears to be plenty. 

Perthihire^ Ilf A Ocfe&cr. 


liegui€r,^Marlx vis. 
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I lK‘J,\ I lUailcy. Oats. Pease.'! 

I Ul>.| Priers. A\.pr. ! | 


|s. d. s.(l. 8. d. is. il. b.d. &.(L8.d.6.iL a.d. 

hcpt. 17 62G(;’. — 'i.'501.M022(i 

2 i .Kiai'Jl ti .7fl 01 .12 7 — — ,a0 0 21 6 ‘2tM> 22 (» 
(K't. J 52O^lO.)80i2Hl0: 1902 o 6190220V002'J 
h 5iW,. IK 0 .77 O' 21 3,190 27 6 li) 0 22 0 ISO 22 » 
lil 5.7'1,'lHOdlU, 27 5 180210jl7fi 190 ISO 190 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 2 10 lbs. 


131 

4 

82 

41.7 

3 

84 

101 1 

1 ^3^1 

70 


Bar ley, .720 Um. || hns. Pse . oatmmlll Flour. 


ll)antac.lKor.rcd.| British. !' Irish. I British. llKnghsh.| Siuts. iMirUMeas. l^^****"' 


Pease. Beans. 


Ik'ariK. Pr'Ase. FIoiti,2H0 lit 

Pigeon. I I'lek. Boiling. 1 Grey. Kim- I 2tl. 


Liverpool. 


Sent. 10 10 8 !) 2 8 3 0 10 19 30 10 .71 .7b' 28 48 .76 41 .74 43128 32, 26 K9 31 23 
23 1 0 8 6 3 8 3 0 — — .74 35 -71 3.5 30 48 .78 41.7.7 13 28 .721, LiO 2f» 2J 2.‘^ 

,-0 1 0 8 6 2 8 5 0 ^ — 33 35 32 3f. .70 48 .78 11.75 43 28 .7R|'2ti 29 21 25 

(let 3 1 0 9 0 2 9 c7 2 — 1 C 34 35 ,72 .76 .70 48 i .78 11 37 43,28 .72 26 20 91 24 

‘ 14 4 0 9 3 2 0 .7 0 - 4 6 34 .75 .72 36 30 48|.78 11 75 13 28 .72|,27 30> 22 25 


Flour. 

|Oatm.240U>. 1 

210?b. **■****' |l96H»! 


Scots. 


England S[ Wales. 


Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley Oats. 

Beans. Pefk^e. 

Oatin. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

1. d, B. d. 

8. d. 

& d. 

B. d. 

58 6 

38 3 

33 10 26 1 

.77 6 

3510 


57 3 

34 11 

32 8 23 10 37 7 

35 3 


51 9 

32 5 

30 0 22 5 

3.5 9 

35 1 


17 7 

29 6 

27 7 21 6 

34 7 

.72 3 


16 1 

27 4 

26 0 20 11 

3210 

.7010 













508 Register. — Course of Ejrihange, S;r. — liankr^tjits. [lOct. 

Course of E.vcJuinfrr^ London^ Oct, 23.— Amstenlaiii, 12: 10 . Ditto at 
12: 8. llottcrdam, 12 : 11. Antwerp, 12 : Jl. Hamburgh, :1S : 2. Altona, 38 : 3. 
I'aris, 3 days sight, 25 : 90. Rourdcax, 2 j : 10. b'ranUfbrt-on-tlie-Mai>ie, 15t'4. 
Afadrid, .36 J. Cadiz, 35J. Gibraltar, 304- Leghorn, 4(>i. (u*noci, 4'3J. Lisbon, 53. 
Oporto, 524* Rio Janeiro, 49. Dublin, 94 4^ cent. (Jork, 94 ^ cent. 

^ Prices of Bullion^ 4i*' oz. — Portugal Gold in bars, £.0i.0w0.— Foreign Gold in bars, 
£.3iil7ti6.— -New Doubloons, £.3iil5ii6.— New Dollius, X'.0<4w9.— Silver in bars, 
Standard, £.0..4..11. 


Premiums of Insurance. — Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 30s.— Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 
30s.— Belfast, 25s. a .30s— Humbro*, 20s. a 50s. — Madcirri, 20s. a SOis. — Jiunaica, 
4<0s. a 50s.— Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. « 1 2 gs. 


Weekly Prices ofihe Public Punds^ from Sept. 17//* to Oct. 15//* 182.3. 



Sept. 17. 

Sept. 24. 

Oct. 1. 

Ort. 8. 

Oct. 15. 

Bank Stock 

... 




2554 

3 ^ cunt, reduced 







... 

82| 

3 4?* cent, consuls 

«3i 

831 

833 

834 

834 

34 ^ cent, do 




— 

0(rJ 

4 ^ cent, do 





— 

99| 

Ditto New do 

102a 

102J 

1025 

1034 

103a 

India Stock 

2(i6 

2654 



— . Bonds 

59 

6i 

64 

68 

73 

Exchequer bills, (£.1000) 

.36 

36 

39 * 

40 

41 

Tonsols for account..,.. 

Erunch 5 4?" cents 

S33 

91 fr.oOc. 

«34 

90fr— c. 

m , 

834 

834 

90fr..50c 


Alphaheticai. I.ist of Englisif Bankrupts, announced between the 20ib of 
August and the 20th Sept. 182.3: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aldcrspy, R. Liverpool, pwer. 

Andrew, 1*. R. Urjfjhlon, grocer. 

Vtkinson, A, Liidgatt’ hill, cjdiiiK't-inaker. 

Ikiines, W. Nowhall, Worcehlerslure, cttle-Jealor. 
Rattcrbce, P. F.TVJorton, Suffolk, bniinl'' ni«*rcl»ant. 
Riles, J. Cranboume, DorsefsMirc, bI.M*I 
liish, D. SliireliatiiTitoii, Gloucestershire, ikuler. 
Rrougliall, R. Liltlo Ness, Shroi»shire, Lonier. 
GaU>n, H. lleaimnslcr, Dorhetsiiuc, draper. 
C^ogger, T. Rnymarkcl, gb-ssinaii. 
t'ooiier, J. Leiuustcr, linen-dniper. 
f’ono, J. t'rutchiwl-friar*, \ietualler. 

C’nleliley, J, and T. Walker, Rolton, liquor-nicr- 
ehanls. 

Dighton, (r. Rochester, draper. 

Flcnru^ R. Vamiouth, wine-merehant. 

Fox, T. Crreat Suirey-fetrect, Bkicklriars’-road, 
WfK)llcn-drnper. 

Funston, R. t'ainbriilf^*, dealer. 

Garside, J. High-street, W'hitcchapel, butcher. 
Griingc, J. PiciMdilly, nurseryman. 

(haves, J. and H. S. fjanglKiurn-chambers, mer- 
chants. 

(•rcethani, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler. 

Jla.sfor(|, J. Trowbridge, victualler. 

M.irtwright, T. Kinver, Stalfonlshirc, victualler. 
Hill, R. Stafford, silversmith. 

Holm.m, R. (^rown-street, Finsbury-squarc, hatter. 

I bine, J. W. Rrixton, draper. 

Howell, J. Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. Imen-dra- 
pcr. 

Horn, H. Cherry-garden street, Rotherhithe, mer- 
chant. 

I Iiinter, J. Halifax, dealer. 

.Fcnkins, J. Tewkesbury, wine-merehanl. 

Jennings, J. Keynshom, Somersetshire, saddler. 
Johnson, \V. Livcriiool, merchant. 


Kii k)Kilriek, W. 1']. Lijne-stK-et, mcrohant. 
Knowles, (J. Brighton, hluble-Kcepcr. 

Leo, H. T. (5ra\cl-liuu‘, II alchffc highway, slop- 
sehei . 

Lowndes. .1 H. Liverpool, merchant. 

IMavrh.int, J. Frt»sliford, .Somersetshire, umkcciiei . 
M.uidv, W. Leeds, linen-ilrapcr. 

Martin, J. Bolton, manufacturer. 

Maunders, J. I Ipper (jrouiul-strecl, riiristchurcli, 
Victualler. 

Maxwell, J. Boston, tea'le,aler. 

Mcilhcim, I,. J. dc, Arundel-strcct, Strand, mer- 
chant. 

Mitchell, W. Norwich, silveTsmitlt. 

Myers, A. llayinaiket, tailor, 
tildricrc, L. rinTtnioiith, tallow-chandler. 

Ferrell, J. l^ng-strcct, Chcapside, silk-manufac- 
turer. 

Pliillilis, D. Cold Blow, Pembrokeshire, victuallci . 
lligg, R. and A. Whiti^Jiaven, brewers. 

Roche, (L Livcr^iool, tobacconist 
Ryder, ft Edale, Dcrliyshire, cotton-spinner. 
Skiller, E. Roehester, victualler. 

Smith, .1. Doncaster, grocer. 

.Smith, T. Manor-row, Towcr-hill, eorthenwart - 
man. 

.Sutton, W. Sunbury, brew'ear. 

Telford, J. and W. Arundell, Liverpool, drapers. 
Ihiderwood, C. Cheltenham, builder. 

Watt, C. .Sidncy-strect, Goswell-strcet-roud, peii- 
manufacturer. 

Watt, C. Spencer-street, Goswell^street-ruad, mer- 
chant 

Watson, T. Longsight, Lanc^islnrc, dealer. 

Wilson, R. and K. Oxfoul-stix'ct, Iinen-draperN. 
Wood, .1. Cardiff’, banker. 

Worth, J. and J. Tiuinp itreel, warcliou seniaii. 



^ HcfrUtcr. — Bankrupts . — Obiiuarjj. — Biths. 500 


Ai^riiAiiL j iCAL Ljst of Sc oTc’ii Ban'i 
S eptember 1S23 ; cxtraetecl 
si:uiji:btratiovs. 

I .uTipbeU. Ja*i. iSi Co. spint-mt*reh.ints in G'j»s"ri\. 

J-)l!n,'ATiter, iSic.llurnM.k*, hl.i. 

IJiydrii, Wiilinni, shiniicr, iIcvxUt in wool, a’ul 

III Jrdbuigh. 

<iutbne, Kolicrt, merchant in (’muT-Fifc. 
l.aiiilrilc, John, A ('o. iiiorohiiiit<' ni Cln-^ffow. 
I^uiiilitle, John Al Thomas, ci: (^u., late lucrchanb; 

in Edinburgh, now in LtMth. 

IMckard, (icoigc, * Co. mcrclhiiiN and pgenk in 
Edinburgh. 

Ritchie, Alex, lute banker in Ihcrhin. 

Miaw, Wtn.gnun-doalcr, Townliead Mile, lulsyOi. 
stwl, Bilhain, merchuiU in (Glasgow. 

White, Robert, wright and tiuildcr in (;Utsgow. 


viicrrciEs luid Divii)i;n in’., jinnouncc-u 
from the Kdhibur^h t».i/eiu*. 

DTVIDEKDS. 

l‘'ra‘!er, Alex. in:ui Ilf.' cturcr in linenuss: bj \V. 
Clark, meii'bant (here. 

llnttoii, John, kill, ibmi ‘-t, Water of Li itb; b\ 
I). Fntti*^oii. accoiiittaMt in Edinboigh. 

MH'allum, Duncan, nu-u limit in 'IniUl; bv 
D. ( uthbertflon, accountant in (ilasgow. 

Mylnc, \^ilhBni, iuercli.mt and nnlUUlllfil^ broket 
ill Leith; by the tiiistcctlieie. 

Riddell, \\ ilbani', giiii'^inniiufactnrer in (tliu^gour , 
by (i. Siuulcrs>, iice«iuiitant there. 

Seotl, TlioniAs, jnn. laie in''tchHnt in ICdnibuigb, 
by William hcott. HecounUint tiiere. 

Young iS: iiordou, draiiers and inercliantsin Dun 
dee; !»v George Diiiicmu, nierchuiit there. 




THE I.ATK EARI. f)K HOPETOUN. 

This reHuectcil nobleman, who died at Riins on 
ilu J , t It of August, wuA V liicuunt Airthrie, Ixird 
llii;'', ^Lord Mojietoun IbOl), .and Lord Niddry 
1 81-i, Hriti<«li tilles,) Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order ot the Hath, a (kaieral in the army, Colonel 
of the 41.M foot (Royal lliglihuidcrs.) 

I In. Lordhhip succeeded James, the last F:ar1, his 
half brother, m IHlb, and was the only .son of 
Jvihti I’^rl of llopctoun, by his second marriage 
with Jane, d.uighter of Jlubert Olipbant of Ros- 
sie, l']w|. and was bom on tlie JTtli oi August 176‘.>. 
lie married— first, Elizabeth, daughter of thello- 
noiirnhlti Charles Hope Weir of Crugieball, in 
I71I8, who died m 18(11, without issue. He iiiar- 
ried, s '.'ond, Louisa Dorotheii, third daughter of 
•^ir Joliri Wedilerbiim of B.illendcaii, Unit, by 
whom he hai left John, now Earl of I 1 o|K'Iouii, 
iKirn N«i\ ember 1.^, IHUJ, eigkt otlier sons, and 
two daughters. 

Ills l.ordshin entered when young into the ar- 
my, in wliudi ne nerved with distinetiou. 1 Ic was 
.il»lio'mted Adjutant-General to the foree^ ‘.saving 
under the late Su Jlalith AburcFornhy. in the Lih*- 
ward Iskaiuls, in 17!)‘l ; h<id the rank of Rrig.idicr- 
Geiicral in the West Indies, where he w-ts actively 
employed in the campaigns ol 1794, IT'Ci, 17.9(», 
.ind 1797, Ix'ing particulaily muntumed m ^'oneral 
orders, and in the public dispatches oi the Com- 
mander in C'hitif, as luving, “ on all cx'casioiis, 
most willingly come forward and exerted himself 
in times of danger, to winch he was not call' d 
from he. situation of Adjutant-GoneraL” lie .nci- 
«c.l III Holland in 1799, as Deputy Adiutaiit-th*- 
licr.il, but was so Kevercly wounded at the landing 

t]ie llcidcr, on the k’7th of that month, that he 
.1.1. .ijiii to this country. On Ins recovery, he was 
.ippoiiilcd AiljutcinUGeneral to the array serving 
under his Royal Highness the Duke of ^ ork, 
October 19. 1799. In IbOO, he aecoiniiaiiied .Sir 
jl.iipti Alx'rcromhy as Adjutant-General on the 
.icmoi.dilc ex.]K;ditioii to Egypt, and at the liatMe 
ol .\lc%andrii, M.iroh 21, 1801, he was wounded 
in tile huiul. He afterwards ..ccompanicd the 
yr.li'.li army to Sp.iin and Po>^liigal in IHOH. At 
ilie b.iLtle of Conuiiu, Jiuluary lo. 18119, after .Sir 
)o!i)i MoiueaiidSir David Uainl were wounded. 
i!i.’ i'ij:um.iMd devol'. c.l on his Lorilship, (then 
Li ‘uicnant-Gcneral Honourable John Hope) ** to 
« .m (■ ab'bt'C' and eAertioiis (said the disiiatehcs,) 
>• I1.C direction of the atdeiit zeal and uiicoiujucr- 
iiilc N.dour of liui Majesty's troops, is to lx* at- 
Jributcd, uii.lcT Providence, the success of the 
day, winch terminated in the complete and cii- 
t I e repiilac and defeat of the enemy at every point 
ol .attack.” On the ‘Jdth of April 1809, he waa 
(iivfsied with the Order of tlic Uatli, and was of- 
icrw.i ds ap))ointed Cotiiiuander in Chief m Ire- 
I md. where he reinaiiuxl a eoniuderable time. 
When be left Ireland, he again joined the Duke 
of W^ellington 111 the Pemiwula. He distinguish- 
ed himBeiV greatly in this war by his brilliant va- 
lour, which carmsl him every where into the jxist 
of danger, lb- 111 the Uritidi, and Soult in tlie 
French army. wa*re rcx'koiied the counterpart of 
each other tor the free exposure of their penons 
I'.i all occasions lo the enemy h fire. • On the 14th 
April 18 11, in .n sortie made bv the garrisnii of 
Rayonne, he was \ cry scxeiely womided, and was 


taken pr'Mircr by bi*. horse f.dinig with bun, in 
eoiisequeiiei- o( which he was kniie for a consi- 
derable turn. This was Ills J:)st ixitiee previous 
totbeeonclusiDii ol the wai. 

To these heroic rpialiLie. of a soldici be udditJ 
all tbo'^c milder Mrt lies which eiidciir tin m.iii m 
social life. He was generous and libeial. a warm 
fticiul. .Hid a kind laiidlonl. He wil. sinueraly at- 
bu'hed to tlie pniieijilos and cliaruclei of Mr Pitt ; 
but no bitttiness nirngled with bis poll Ileal aeUi> 
timeiiLs. lie trueh .md eheeriulJy a.'isociatcd with 
I'len of .all jiarlies, and never .aliowcti hiii pubUe 
seiitunents to tn'iicb iii tlie least degree on piivate 
iriendship. It is iiceilless to add, ibut, witli so 
uuuiy great qualities, and imm aimobie di«)<usi- 
tions, he vv.usa popular eli.inietet. 

ThcKailof Hopcloun was Loid I.UHitMwnt of 
Linlithgow slurc, (.ov.inor of tlie Dank. of Scot 
l.iiid, (.apUin t.ciicral of liie Royal Conqsiuy of 
.Archers, A;e. Ac. 


THE L.VrK \1U Hilt\LD l’\MPllELL, ESv 

Died at Melfoil Ho'i.c, on the Htb August, 
-Arehiluld l ampln'll, i |, ol Mcltort. At (In 
erowileil tuiieiiii 1.1 i!ii' M>-pccte>l and iiumi i>i.ti 
nmbl^ gcntleniMM, time occuin I one of those 
ancient .nl hcM'Ui.ov cunom by which the 
Iriendhliip' ot lliglr.iMi faonlies -md the tics of 
1 indreil wee m n-i to tn'eniillimi d and jf r|totu- 
.ited. Altliough toIl(>vi’ed to tliu gi.ivL- by two 
-oiis.uul ivso brofli'T", toe p' iccol elurf nionrii; 1 
u.i'., with iimcli p.opnety ol livliiig, eecled (o (In 
nc.irt l iepie.cnl.i!'' c then m Aig>lesliire ol tin 
faiu'lv o> Dine toil lat^c. It w,ii. . n aiiLienl com 
]Ku I, and Uu'> been *' a iimlorm p..Ktiee in the l.i 
iiiilicMd (be i ainplH'lls ol Midfoil, Duii'italtnaKc. 
and Duutr.ioii, Ib. ; when the luad of eilhrr la- 
iniiv died, tl’cehu'l mourners shonld be the two 
otlier Ian d one ot wiioin siippoitcd the head to 
the grave, wbik tlicotlici w.dkiillN'^torctheeoriwr. 
'I'he (list piogeiutor.sof Hum* liiinilies were three 
.sons of tbci'imily of -\ig\le, wfm took tbi . me 
(hod ol p, .ciMiig rlic tiiendsinp and seeuriug 
the .suppoil oi Ihtir po-uiity In (iiii- iuiotlier.** 
•-iich 1 the o.igin a'lcriix d to ifii- iiitcrestMif' 
icnnianl ol iVudal matintn. by ( (/.oiitl Mewait ol 
(.aitb. 111 in, T'-cent vumabii publii.dioii. ..\ si 
indui eu^baii i . iiotice-1 i>y the nigciiious autbet 
oi “ Itrivnal'' Dalton," as .X'laiiiing in tbe-Kste' 
Ivingkloni. It ii ii.i I ibc.l to (he two KiigiiAh tiinn 
lies of Dalton ami W.ird, whose foiuideis weie 
brothers in .iimsiiuni.g the warvof John of (•.unit 
111 spam. “ U was,” he rental ks by such tics 
as these, that, m many instances, the noble Ix'ix 
voicneeof the old English gentiy iunong them- 
helves was su tainiHl and nourished, it was ibi' 
inllucnec of buch remembranees tlud often tem 
{Hired tlie asperities ot iHilitiuil eo.dlict, and soft 
eiieil and renneil the chanu^reven ot eivil u.n 
itsilf, ThiLs, for examjde, tiie heads of these 
very races had hap{M;ned to embrace diflerei it sub ^ 
in the tunc of (Juries ttie first. They fought 
ainat each other at Edgehill : and yet wheii.SiT 
armatluke Dalton was blain hefnie Newark ('a« 
tie, (^olonel M ard asrwcd amt obtained fieTinissioii 
to aeeom|vany the corpse to Lancashire, ami siern 
republican though he was, rendered the IM ho- 
nour lo the voung tiivaliei." 
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Refftstcr. — Births* — Marrinu^es. — Deaths 
BlllTHS, DKATlIi^. 


[0,1 


182.1. March 11. At Calcutta, Mn Geoi;ge Bal- 
lard. a non. 

April 7> At Sidney Cnve. the Lady of General 
Sir Thomas Urisbanc, K.C.U. Governor of hTcw 
South Wales, a daughter. 

Aug* 7* At Stirlli^, Hie l*ady of J. G. Rogers, 
Est^Bioii. 

10. The Hon. Mrs Sinclair, wife of George Sin- 
elair. Esq. (late M.P. for CaitliniHiib), a daughter. 

11. At Geneva, the I*ady of lloiuy Iveiion, Ksq. 
of Blackbank, near Leeds, a son and heir. 

17. Mary iHnoes, a iKiur woman residing at Bris- 
tol, was sately delivered of throe ehiliim, two 
gills and a hoy. 

— The wife of Timothy D.aly, a poor labour- 
ing man, residing at (larltialaby, m the parish of 
DunbuIIig, eoiinty of Cork, was dclivercfl of three 
female eliildrcii, who were all of them bayilizcd, 
and doing well. 

19. At Tloroice, the Lady of William Davidson, 
likq. younger of Muirhonse, a son. 

SL At Hrmkbum Abbey, Northumberland, the 
wife of Major Gray, lioyal Scots Greys, a daugh- 
ter. 

23. At Dysart, Fifeshire, tlie Lady of John R. 
Bladi, Esq. royal navy, a daughter. 

— At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs Dudgerm, a 
dau^ter. 

Y\i. At Westridge, Isle of Wight. Mrs John 
Young, a son. 

— At tlic College, Glasgow, Mrs Dr Mdkle- 
ham, a son. 

— At Linlathen, tlic Lady of Captain .lames 
PUterson, a daughter. 

— At Km, the I^ady of Capt I'ait, H. N. a son. 

29. At Oldfield, the Lady of (*aptain D. llcn- 


ighter. 

- ^ - Sir George Sit- 

well, Bart a daughter. 

31. At Dunferiuiine, the Lady of the Rev. G. H. 
Brand, u son. 

.Sept. 1. At Culdntiiol House, Mrs Fraser, of 
Culduthc-1, a daughter. 

3. At Milton, in .Norlluunptoushire, the Right 
lion. Li^ Milton, a sou. 

— At Teddington, the Lmly of Lieut-Colonel 
Mercer, 3d guards, a son. 

~ At Kilbryde (Castle, Lady Caninlxsll, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady oi WilHara Thomas 
( '.imithcn, Esq. of Dormoiit, a son and heir. 

4. At Pinkie House, Lady llojie, of CraightUl, 
a son. 

.I. The Maroliionoss of Tweeddale w<'«j hafely 
ddivered of a daughter at Ye-ster House. 

— At Edinburgh, the I.ady of William \ oung 
llcrrics, Esq. of .Spottes, a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Langtiorne, a daughter. 

At his Lordship's house ui (irosvenor .Sijuare, 
London, tlie Right Hon J*ady Foley, a son. 

— At Newcastle, Mary Uliikey, wife of James 
Bkkey, a son, being the fourth child site has bom 
within twelve iiumtlu, tiaving Imd Uirec suns at a 
bnth oil tlie Htli bepUmber 1S22. 

7- At the Rectory-linuse, Uurgwish, Suasex, the 
l^ady of the Uev. William M.ickenzic, A. M. Ree- 
foi and Vieai ol that uarisli, a son and heir. 

' !J. Ill Gaidnei's I'laiv, Dublin, the Lady of 

Lieutcn.ml-l'oloiiel Russ, '1th loyal Irish dragoon 
guanb. a son. 

— At Ediiain Cottage, county of Roxburgh, 
the l.ady of CapU Loch, R. N. a exxu. 

— At i inmniioiid Place, Ediiiljurgh, Mrs Meg- 
get, a daughter. 

— At N'ortl) Lerwick, Mrs Dr Fogo, a daugliter. 

10. At London, the Maicluoness of Chiiutlos, .a 
Kill and heir. 

1 1. At Eilmhurgh, Mrs Scott Monenoff, a daugii- 

SiT. 

— In Greiii-ivuifi-.Strcct. Edinburgh, Mrs I*. 
Rohfiusun, a son. 

li*. At Mount Mi'JmIU. Fifoshii’C. the Lady Ca- 
therine Whyte MeKille, a daughter. 

M. At Yoik J‘lace, Lduiburgh, Mis Ijoyd, ot 
ISroudiiicadov s, a son. 

— At Hcllexue CrcMi'iit, Edmhureh, \l\? I’la" 
fui'l ff C.iifit'ori’, -i ilimglib i. 


H. Mrs llopkirk, Nortiiuniberland-.Sircrt, Edin 
burgh, a d.iugliter. 

— At \neram-housc, the l^dy of Capt. Adam, 
R. N. a '•on. 

IG. At htoi-klnidge, the Lady of Henry Warter 
Meredith, K.-(|. Pentrebychao Hall, Derbyshire, a 
daughter. 

— .Vt Leith, Mni Searth, St Bernard's-Street, a 
son. 

" At Mou: jbank, Lanarkshire, the Lkdy of De- 
puty Commissary General Mackenide, a son. 

17. At Roehampton. the Lady of the Attorney- 
General, a daughter. 

•- At Grcat-Kmg-.Stroct, Edinburgh, Mrs E. 
Catheait, a ilauglitcr. 

Ifl. At Ditchley House, in Oxfordshire, the 
Couutess of Nonnantoii, a son. 

— At Viewlleld, near Selkirk, Mrs Robert Hen- 
derson, .1 Bon. 

2U. At North Charlotte-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Wm. Tcnn.'uit, fi daughter. 

— At bath Circus, No. 19, tlic I*ady of Coltinel 
M. White, a .son. 

21. At jMonymusk, the Lady of Robert (•rant, 
Esq. of Tillicfour, a son. 

21. At Linkfield, the l4ady of WUliam Aitcliisoii, 
Es(]. a daughter. 

— in Great-King-Street, Edinburgh, the Lgily 
of Captain Boewali, R. N. a daughter* 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 17. At I^eghom, ('.aptain Edward William 
1 lenry .siicnlcy, of the Rifiu Brigade, to CaUioriiie 
Anne, eldest daughter of William Inglis, Esq. of 
Middleton. 

19. At London, Capt. Franklin, R. N., the eele- 
brutisi traveller. to/<^)eanor Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late William Pardon, Esq. of Berner’s- 
Street. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr James Arnot^ meroliant, 
to Miss Scotland. 

23. At Stonehouse Chapel, Devon, Captain B. 
Kent, ILN. sou of John Kent, Esq. Royal Hos- 
pital, Plymouth, to Puneloiie Pereival Kent, 
youngest daughter of the late Henry Kent, Esq. 
txiinmander of his Majesty’s ship Dover. 

— At IxHidon, Captain Woodley Losack, R.N. 
to Ma^, widow of Captain E. L. Crofton, royal 
navy, C. B. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Thonui Redshaw, book- 
seller, London, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr John Carfrae, iKKrkaeller, Edinburgh. 

28. At ihilkeith, the Rev. Andrew Elliot Ford, 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of Mr John Gray, 
inerehant, Dalkeitli. 

29. At Edinburgh, George Brodie, Em. ad^o- 
eate, to Rachel, youngest daughter of &e late 
Major David Roliertson, asri^tant Barraekniastcr- 
Gcneral, N. B. 

.^pt. i. At Greenheod, Glasgow, CapL Tlminns 
David Steuart, of the Hpn. Eiut India Coinjuuiy's 
bcrviec, Bengal establishment, to Mary, eldest 
liaughter of ticorge Pinkerton, Esq. 

2. At Ucitli, the Rev. James Dobbie, of Annan, 
to Jane, only tUiughlcr of Mr James FauUls, mer- 
chant, Bcith. 

— At London, C. H. C. Plowden, Esq. to Eli/a- 
beth, only daughter of Lieutenant-Geneml JoJiii 
Cujip.ige, York-street, Portman Square. 

— At Waleot Chureh, Josepli ^fartlneau, Esq. 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Dr 
Parry, of Batlv 

'I. At Womlhouseiee, Jos. Baillie Fraser, younger 
of Ruleek, Esq. to Miss June Fraser 'I’ytler, >o*inq- 
estcUughtei ( f Uie lace Hon. Alexaader I'r.tser 
Tyller, Lord Woodhouselec. 

— At tlie maiisc of Prestonmns, Dr John War- 
roch Ihirbcll, physician in Edinburgh, to Janet, 
Uiird daughter of the Rev. Peter Primrose. 

— At l*eith, the Hev. W'liliam Rutherfioid, ut 
Newton, Koxlnirglibhire, to Jessie, daughter of 
the late Rev. WiUuun Eider, of NewUm. 

— At Stoke Church, Jauus .Stirling, Esq. Cap- 
in the Royal Navy, fiitli son of the loMiUl- 

dKw Stirling J sq ot Dnm:pL’ilicr,toE:i]en,ftiurtli 
iliiughter of Limok tlangles, Esq. »d Woodbiidge, 
M*aT f.iiiMfo’-ii, 


A 
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Sqit. fi. At ICilInburgh, John ll<»r'5k'y, Eaq. of 
till- civil scrA ice of the Kast 1 ndia t'owj)any, Mailras 
r-vtnhli'^hiuent, to Kliza, yount;t!st diiugiiter of the 
late Capt. Uuoige Htorj, of the 8th lit'ht dragoon!.. 

— At George Place, Leith Walk, IMiihp lliU. 
(iri’t k-blvett, Soho, London, to Helen, elth'^t 

daughter of the Inte John .Stewart. of SkeL 
nmir, Al)erdeen.shirp. 

— At London, the Hi>n. Thomas Dundas, clde^it 
son of Lord Dundfw, t*) Sr*iihia.l.'inf, daughter of 
the late and siNter to the prencni hir Haworth 
WiUiamaon, Bart. 

8. At KirkcudbriiTht, the Rev. Dr Hamilton, of 
Kirkeudbrieht, to Jane, daughter of Robert (,t»r- 
don, i*^. or Lai^lanelcti. 

— At Alloa, \fr John Murdoch, morcJuint, Glas- 
gow. to Miss Jane, eldest daughter of F.bcnezcr 
Morrison, Fsii. Millhrmk. 

— 'Hie llc\. Richard Nivisou of Middlebic, to 
Miss Davidson of (’udinthill. 

i). Andipw Fyfe, M. D. to ^largarct, dauglitei 
of John Johnston, Estp of Southfidd. 

— /\t Riechiu, l^lonhieuj T.Wiiuollinaivc IMle- 
rin, to ('athartno, youngest rtjiughter of tlie lata 
Jolin .Sievwnght, Ksq. 

n. At Foindon, (’olonel \rc’hiliald Maclaine, 
iTtli lutantrv, B. Kniglit Commander of the 
orders of St Ferdiu.md. Aie. to Dlizaht'th Bridges, 
ar.-iml-ilaughter of the UUe General Rridges, of the 
lion. C'oiMpany’ssenMec. 

TJ. At AlienU*cn, f.tcut.-(’olouel W. G<«don, 
l.ite of the .50th regiment, to M.iry \nn, daughter 
of the late James t^rdnn, Ksij. of Koswhtiiiu 
l.'i. \t Park, Mr Thos. ThoiU'.?«i. t'Ve.t B.i.ei 
to .lessie J.Mu*. eldest ilaiightcr of ( JuHtoplier 
\eiteii, Fsii. Park, Luilithgovv.shin'. 

— At Kiluride, in Arr-an, Rolx'U Walliw*, Fvj. 
youngest son of the late Thoitus Wallac-e, Kmi- 
of Stix'khndge, to Miss Gatlu'rine ( 'rawford, eldeht 
tlauglder of the late William Crawford, of IHam- 
^ide, Ks(i, 

Ifi. At Bromley Church, WilliaA Saunders, Hsii. 
Captain in the Regiment of Royal llor-.-e Artil- 
lery, to Elisa laniisa, second daughtci of Walter 
Boyd, of Pbiifitow r.odge, E.sq. M, P.— and Chas. 
Barry Daldwin, of the Inner 'J'emple, Esq. Scere- 
tiuy to the Commission for Claims on Fnuice, to 
1< 1 iinees Lydia, third daughter of the saiyl Walter 
Boyd. 

— At F.lheston House, CapCiin Soolt, of Stone 
of Morpliv, to Mks Anna Marin Tulluh, younges- 
dnughter of the late Thomas Tulloh, Ksip of El 
heston. 

— At niantyre, George Gardner, Esq. .Spring- 
field, to Miss Agnes Gardner, youngr^t daughter 
ot the late John Gardner, Esq. Ilrowniiark. 

— At iBaigow, Mr William Jackson, jun. mer- 
chant, to .Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Walter Mai^klnlay, CHn^w. 

— At Aiiehaber, the Rev. George Garioeli, mi- 
nister of Meldrum, to Margaret, youngost daugh- 
ter of .lames Wilson, Esq. Aucfiaber. 

IK. At Lyndhurst, Jonn Morant, Esq. of Bro- 
ki'iihurit, Ilnnts, to Lady Caroline Augusta Hay, 
daughter of the late Earl of ErroL 
IK. At Rochester, John Schonk Grant, Esq. of 
till- Hon. Kaatlndia'Cumpany's Mllltiry Engineers, 
t-i Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Fran- 

ei.s Rarrow, K-sq- . ^ 

nM. At .stonochriggan, near Fort Willuun, Mr 
J<ihn Manpiis, meraiant, Glasgow, to Miss Mar- 
}:aiet MMntnsh, young^ daimhtcr of the late 
Alexander M'lntosh, ESm. mermant, iny'emess. 

'."J. At ('iirrie, Niool Dassaville, Esq. surgeon, 
Edinburgh, to Christina Hardic, daughter of the 
l.itc Mr .lame» Ilardie, Currie. 

— At Leith, Wm. Glover, E^q. W. S. to Jane, 
daughtt'r of the late Mr James Cununing, ship- 
iiiiister there. 

At Manehester, Mr J. Gumprecht, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Misslhirothy .Schleainger, third daugh- 
ter of P. M . SohloMnger, Esq. of Hamburgh. 

S'.?. At Dalvell Lodge, Fifeshlie, WillUm Berry, 
of I'ayiicld, Esq. to Miss Hcnder.son, daughter of 
Sir Robert Henderson of Earl’s Hall, Bart. 

‘ — At Cfaigton, Montgomerie Hamilton, Esq. 
youngest sou of the late John Hamilton, Esn. of 
isundrum, to Wanees, daughter of the late Hugh 
Wallace, Esq. of Riseany, in the Island of Jamaica. 
, — At Wanstead, George Rlair Hall, Esq. only 
^^m of the kite John Hall, Esq. Postmaster-Ciene- 
ral of Bengal, to L.'iiira, youngest daughter of Sir 
W Plonicr, ilmMii d. 


2L At Denmuir, Da\ '.d Seot, M.D. C up ir Fill*. 
tf> Jessie, eldest daughter of Mr Alux. ToiM, Don 
niuir. 

Latciv. AtNortliwood Church, Isle of Wight, 
CapUiiu William Agustiia MonLqtu, royal nav>, 
C.u. to Anne, third daughter of Sir George Iajp Is, 
Bart, of Croxton Park. Cambridgostdre, ati n\ < 
Hill-House, near Cowes. 

— At Sutton Colflcid, the Rw. Wdliam Ritimd 
Bedford, to (rmce C'ainpbcU, youugcsl daughb'i 
of the late Cluirles Sluirpe, Esip of fioddam. 


DEATHS. 

1822. Dec. ‘J2. At Ciiloiitta, on bixml the EliW' 
betli, one of the’ixmntry ships, of which he was first 
officer, Mrfieorge Holland, .aged SI. third sou of 
P.drick lloll.iud, Ivq. late ef Nf\^ti>u. 

IKS.?, .\pril Si*. \t IkiMvia, Mr William Miiii 
Wdson, second Min of the l.ilc lohii Wilitin, Esq, 
surgron in Kilui.niiiK'k. 

May 7. At t .ipc Vuuviit. Amei'i’i, Mr George 
Le^lll^ .“/cil M’, l.if" mcwlLiii!. K Inilmrgh. 

July 7. At IaimMoii. ip thfSUth sear of his fige. 
Ml lioht. Mi.'ip, iiii'icli.-jitthcii'; .1111.11101 luctyund 
Wiirtli, and siiu-iTcly ng’-i'ilcd !>> nil wtio Kneu 
him - He \,.i .i iiaLocot D.ihy, (nit liml fi^r thi‘ 
lad hily yeaisof he life b. i'ii ri ,t>lmg in Loudon. 

111. At Auguila, (SJintli Aiiienc.i. Mr Ja.H. Ander- 
son. jiin. men li.iiil, Forres. 

I’D. dt (Jeorue Town, Deincrara, John Bucliun- 
ii.an, F.sip \(>K!i<!i‘r ol Auchmar. 

■JA \l*'av uuuh. (ictirgia, Mrllolwwt Dns'lioin, 
ipi ich.iiU, 'iiigud.i, stroi'd son of Mr Allan Drcj, 
liorii, Govtui. 

i?!). At Ralua, ou liixird his Majesty’s .shipTatUir, 
in till* I ith yc.u ol lus age, William AU‘xjuuIi*t 
D,. ih 1C, s(.,i (tf Mcxtiuder Ogilvie, E‘.q. I)i'n).;al, 
}in> I nephew nt Sji Win Ogilvie of Inverquharity, 
Bai t. 

Aug, h. M KiUg'.bams, Mrs .lanrt B'*ll, wulow 
ut the late ’I'hniiiast.arstairs, Eku. of King .bar us. 

— AtChiswick, thcR(‘v. CoriidiiMis Nisde, M. t. 
agoii .> 1, turmerly fellow of St .lohn’s College, C.un- 
bridgi'. 

I “i. \t London, theivleliratiMohil'iMiphicnlvhr 
mist, and iniiieralogisl. Mr Mattlirw \rillet, 

JM, ii n.itiv'c of Fiance. He was ihf* flisl wlio 
manid.ietiin^l fictitious alum nt J.ivel, near Puns; 
also the first lu tliNcoiintiv who m.idt> ovymuriil 
tic acid gas for the piiriai .es of bleaching. 

l(i. Alhis house, m Wheatlov Pliu*<*, Margntn, 
in ihcKLst ye:ir of his age, Mr William Iluixl.-- 
Ilf w.^s taken m a til, while ho wa« sitting at leu, 
at his nephew’s, and never at^wards stkiKc. I le 
had been a famed jnslcstnan, liaving visitisl mo'd 

K arts of Enakuid and .Scotl.and. on fix it, nor did 
e eontinc iiU walks to Ins own eountiy only, but 
viKited many parts of the CnnUnent, Much Flan 
derx. France, Pori iigal, Gibraltar, Malta. Ac. 

17. At Ruinpcnheim, the lamilgrnviuc of 1 least 
Ruinixinheim, motiier of the DueluNii of Cam - 
briilge. 

Bf. At Macroom, Irclaml, George Inplis, Ks(( 
Et«(|. assisUmt-hurgoon 57th regiineiit 

'JU. .At his pnluec in Rome, Gregoiy Barnabi 
Chiaramotiti, Po)>c Pius VII. ^ in flu* *<'-'11 year of 
Ills age, and 21th of Ins PotitifJiMtc. 

— At Bogs, Aberdeenshire, Miss B:n I sir a Stuart, 
agcti Hf! years. 

21. At his seat at Bruomham, F.s-,i*\, Sir Wil 
flam Asbburnhatu, liart. agisl K.i. 

2?. At Weston Green, Tlvunes Ditl.ui, Sunev, 
John Kaye, Ksq. late Accountuit-r ;t‘oiTal to tin* 
Hon. East India Company at IhnnUiy . 

25. Mr James Thoimou. ureachcrof the (;o';- 

g .d, son of the Rev. James Thoui.soti, Minuter of 
restonkirk. 

— ' At Kountainbridge, Fklinburgli, Mrs Gnzcl 
Sprott, relict of the late Robert S]irott. Esi|. Edin- 
burgh. 

21. At Arbroath, Mr Patrick Anrlcrsoii. 

— At Leith, Mr Robert Brown, lute of Alloa 
glass works. 

25. At Kindrochit, in Atliole, Janies Roberlsoti. 
Esq. of Klndnwhlt. in the kith yc-at nt his ngc. 

— At Stoneyfleld, Thomas Warrand. E«q. 

26. At Edinbuj]gh, Marion, daughtci of tin 1.-*' 
Mr Robert Menzies, merchant in Ayr. 

27. At Kilmarnock. Jolin Carw , E'lq ol g • 'vird 
hill. 

— At Kirkaldy. Mr George Duiqjj l d.ipowiiv’ 
there. 



512 " S.e^iiter*~^Diiaths* 

ciSSt*’- At Ijondon, Wm. Casqjgttell, GMl* of 

— At Ayr, Helen MConnick, youngest daugh- 
ter of Wuliain £a|^, Si^ Sheriff-SutMtitfite of 
Aynhlre. 

37* At Faris, after a few days illness, the Right 
Hon. the EarlofUopetoun, G.C.B. 

- At Cdba^rgh, Fifeshirc, Jean, eldest 
daj ij;ht« of theflijt^ameB Wallter, Esq. of li'all- 

28. All AHefdren, Che Rev. Alexander Biowiie* 

minister of Coiiiiu7 

* At FnrUi^treet. Edinburgh. Mrs Janet Peat, 
wife of Jdhn Peat, 

r-At Gayfl^ Plaeo, Edinburgh, William At- 
ttiOA Im. 

F- At fnrwdl manae, Kinross-shire, the Rev. Mr 


QOct. 1843. 


39L At the Royal Aiveiuil. Woolwich. Elirabeth, 
faUith daughter of Col. M*Lean. of the royal ar- 

30. At Jametffe Court. Edinburgh, Mr Thonuui 
Henderson, merchant 

— At D^bank, Miss Jean Matthew, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas Matthew, prin- 
cipal derk the Post-Oilice. much and justly re- 
gntted. 

— At Leven-Stroet. Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Clark, 
relict of Mr Thomas 8mitli, wood mcrchaht in 
Flsheirow. 

— At sea, on her^iassagc from Quebec to Leith. 
Miss Janet Brydon. aged 75. 

—At Tullibody. Mr Alex. Paterson, senior, tan- 
ner. aged 7^ 

ol. At Peebles. Giles Templeman. Esu. late a 
Bencher of the Hoii. Sodety of the Inner Temple, 
London, aged G9. 

Sept 1. At Cullauhy, Inverness-shire. Mr Ro- 
bert Oliver, fanner. 

— At Thornbank, near Glasgow, David Denny, 
Es(].latc secretary to the GkUigow Water Works. 

3. At Inverness, William Scott, of Scabank, iii 
the 79th year of his age. 

— The Rev. Thonuiin Winstanley, D. D. Prin- 
di>al of «t Alban's Hall, Canv'en, Professor of An- 
dent History, and Laudean Pioic-iriior of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and Prebendary of 
St Paul's, London. 

— At Alloa, Mr Alexander Raid, senior, aged 79. 

— At Montrose, Mr Alex. IMorrihon, late of the 
Exdse, in the 86th year of Ins age. 

At Mcrchant-.Strcet,'l<:din1)urgh, W'^ilham Ca- 
dell, youi^est son of I'homas EdiiKaiston. 

— At Pitmuies, Forfarshne, .lames Mudie, jun. 
Esq. In tlie i'ist year of his .ige. 

— At Edinburgh. Mr llnberl Gilnioiir. 

5, At Gloucester, in the SOth year of Ins ago, the 
Rev- Richard Uaikes, Treasurer and C-ntm of 
David’s, Prebendary of llcrefoni, and Perpetual 
Curate of Maiseniore, in the ewuiity of t Joueestcr. 

— At Edinburgh, l.ieutcnant iviatthew Miller, 
King's Own Idght lufantry, son of .Sir William 
MillCTof Glenluc, Bart, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr W in. Bryce, iun. architect. 

— In Charlott(> Sejuare, lOdinburgli, Mrs Joanna 

Baillie, wife orjohii Horner, Eso. 

— At Stockbridge, M.yor W iljiaro Forrester of 
Culiiiorc. 

7* At Adfliiistoii, Berwickshire, Jessy, eldest 
daughter of Jnlin ^unison. Esq. of Blainslie. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Alex. Campbell, manufac- 
turer. aged 44 years. 

— At Ijondon. the Rev. George Stone, son of J. 
Graham Stone. Esq. Jamaica. 

8. At Forgan, Pifeshire. Mr William Innes, pa- 
rochial schoolmaster, in the 76tli year of his age. 

— At Greenock. William Fullarton. Esq. in tl.e 
THtli year of his ago. 

— At Wnrrenpnint. Oliver S. Kendall, mariner, 
at the advanced age of 92 years. A man who 
fought under Admiral Rodney in his engagement 
with Dc Grasse, and also circumnavigated the 
glolic three times. 

9. At Gbu^w'. Capt. Duncan Stewart, aged 74. 
late of the 7Mth regiment 

— At Greenock. David, eldest son of Mr George 
Kerr, merchant. 

— At Mainshead of Tcrreglcs, Thos. Uerbod- 
son, K«iq. ofGarrrogo. 


10 At Jedburgh, Lieutenant WUliam Aitkcn, ol 
the .Id Royal veteran battalion. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Win. Lamb, upholsterer, 
in the 8 Ith year of his age. 

11. At Edinburgh. James Stodarti E«q* of Rus 
sel Square, Loiul^, F.R.S.L* . 

— The Hou. Lady Hare, of Stow-hall, m Nor- 

1 1. At his seat in Gloucestershire, of an abscess 
ill Uie head, David Ricardo, Esq. M. P. for Por- 
taxltegton. 

12. At OayfieldrPlace, Edinburgh Mr Alexander 
Hutchinson. 

13. Mr Henry Rayner, a pupil in the Bath City 
Infirmary and Dispenaary.— bis death was occar 
sion^ by the atoioriition of matter plough a 
wound in his finger, when asdsttng in me dissec- 
tion of a diseased body. 

— At Gatemde of Carrestone* Mr Alex. Mit- 
chell. formerly tenant at Nether Carrestone, in 
the 87tli year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr John Smltli, phynidan, m 
the 39th year of tiis age. 

14. At Edinburgh, Alexander Sketiu, Esq* ( .'qi- 
tain of his Majesty's slup Britaimia. , 

— General Felix ‘Buckley, He was the oldest 
officer in the British army. He cntereil tl'e ter- 
vice m the reign of George I., and expiretl al the 
great age of 114 years. 

15. At Ayr, Mrs Smith of Droneaii. 

Ih. At Gla^w, Mrs .lane Logan, relict of Alex. 
Buchanan, Esq. late of Newport, St hlary's, Ja- 
maica. 

— In Dublin, the Hon. George Find), brotlu^ 
to the Earl of Aylraford. 

17. At PortobellOi Alex: Laing, Eaq. architixt. 
-By an aoddent; while shooting on hia ovrii 

grounds, .Samuel Fenton, Esq. of Underlxuik, near 
Penistone. While in the act of sealing a wall, 
witli a gun in his hand in an incaufious niumcr. 
the piece discharged its contents, thereby infiicl- 
mg on wound, which caused bin immediate death. 

— At J.utl'.rie, in tlie 79lh year of her age, Mr- 
Eupheinia Hamilton, of Lutlirie, widow of C»l- 
Alex. Baillic, Inspector-General of Barracks. N.R. 

— At Perth, Mr Dunoan hpottbwood, main 
yearn Cashier t(> the Perth Bank, lie was ithk '• 
('s.termcd, as well for his private virtues as lu. 
gentlemanly I'or.duct in public life ; and, ns inai K 
of respect, liis icm.iins were attended to their r. 1 
ing-place in the they Friars, by almost all the rc 
spei tablepentlemeirin Perth, and tlie neighbour 
hood. Tnc shops on the street through which 
Uic funeral proccsnoiyiassed were all shut 

18. At Etlmburgh, l^oinaa Campbell, Esii. late 
A.sEi6taiit Surveyor-General of Taxes. 

19. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant James Doig, late 
of the 57th regiment 

— At .Srirli^, Mr HamUtoD Dunbar, wife oi 
John Tovey, Esq. 

l.atc>ly. At DubUn. J. ^hmeson. Esq. one of tiu 
Barons of the Irish Bxchwuer. 

— At Wallace Hall, in the rarish of Glercnirn. 
James Wallace. Esq. Mr Wallace possesscNl .’lii 
extraordinary gcimis for mechanical inventiou 
and could execute his conceptions with wood or 
metal equal to any artist When I'ord Mom. 
now the Marquis of Hastings, was t^nimiander-in 
Chief of .Scotland, Mr Wallace submitted to hni 
models of certain imjirovcmcnts in firc^irius, oi 
which his Lordship, and other gentlemen nppoiiii 
ed to judM of them, highly apiirovcd. 

— On his passage to the East Indies, along with 
the ship, and every person on board, John llciv 
Hutehmson, youngest son of the late Hon. niio 
Rev, Lorenzo Hely Hdtehlnaon, and ncidicw oi 
the Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Mutch mson . 

— In Dublin, at the adx'anced age of 8 ). the 
Rev, Dr Dedwich. au^or of the “ Antiquitu . 
Ireland,” and other literary works, and n.iu h ■ 
of many of the learned Somtiesof Kiiro]>c. 

— At Mudeburg, where hp’^**Kl taken icIuk'. 
since 1815, the oelenrated Camot, at the age oi ;i>. 
after a painful iltatess. 

— At Florence. John King. Esq. well known 
under the designation of Jew King,” and mho 
married the Countess of Lanesborou^. 

— At Grenada, in his 43<1 year. A, F. Webster 
Esq. His corpse weighed 55 j pounds, nearly 4n 
stone. » 


J. Ruthven A Son, Printer!*, Edinburgh. 
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MOON’S PHASES. \ 

Mean Time* k 



u. 

M. 

ij. 

New Moon,-,Tu. 

2. 

12 past 

1 after. 

b’irst Qiiart.-.W. 

10. 

36 — 

6 after. 

Full Moon,.e.W. 

17. 

33 — 

after. 

Last Quart. -W. 

24. 

5 — 

1 after. 


TERMS, Ac. 

10. Salmon fishing iu Eenth and T,«> 
begins. 

22. Shortest day. 

25. Christmas day. 


Co Corrc^pontirnlis. 


The paper entitled (’aulilK Tom” has been received ; l)ut we fear inueii we 
cannot so far oblige the Author as to publish it. We have no knowledge whatever of 
the individual to whom allusion is so iiointedly mode ; and even if we had, we should 
he inclined to say with Cowper— . 

“ An accidental step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the homeward path ; 

Hut he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

' Will step aside, and k\ Ihv irpfUr livr /'* 


Printed hj ,/. Jiufhvnt Soru 
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“ THE HEllMTTS” OF JOUY*. 


Our friends the I'Vench seem dis- 
po.se(l, at tlic present day, to adopt 
our cast-off literary suits, with as 
servile a sjnrit of imitation as ever 
we have displayed in copying La 
Mnilc (Ir Pnris. I'he spirit of Mrs 
Radclifle is mighty yet, in the 
castles, abbeys, caves, robbers, and 
revvnnnsy with which the rarisian 
])ress daily labours. M. Le Vicoinpte 
d’Arlincourt pours forth his So- 
litaires,"* Sbogars^* and Ipsi- 
bocs,** in emulation of the Author of 
AVaverley, under whose great name 
even the fabrications of Mr Fcarnian 
find translators and readers. The 
lucubrations of Geoffrey Crayon, un- 
der the whimsical title of ‘‘ Voyage 
d*un Aniericain a Londres/* have 
turned the brains of the French read- 
ing public ; and here is M. Jouy, 
Member of the Institute, and Author 
of Sylla, labouring to unsphere the 
spirit of Addison, and to communi- 
cate to his countrymen some idea of 
that light and graceful style of pe- 
riodical wTiting, in which, strange 
us if may appear, one of the gravest 
and least mercurial of European na- 
tions has been the most successful. 
Till the works of Jouy appeared, the 
French can scarcely be said to have 
been in possession of any of those 
light sketches of national character, 
those moral lessons insinuated in the 
shape of a twopenn y pamphlet, and 
that good-natured ridicule of the ex- 
travagances of fashion with which we 


arc familiar in the works of the Spec- 
tator and his school. 'J'liose of tneir 
great essayist, Montaigne, are as dif- 
ferent from the lively trifles of the 
Hermit of the Chaussec d*Antin, as 
the concentration and profuiitlity of 
Bacon from the delicate and anxious- 
ly- repeated louchts of Addison. 
Montaigne was an egotist, a t^ceptic. 
and a pedant, but a man of acut* 
and vigorous intellect, and livi-ly 
imagination ; and his works, in which 
the anomalies of his straiigely-eonsti- 
tuteil mind are faithfully reflected, 
present, alternately, the moat insigni- 
ficant, and, we are inelined to think, 
incautious details of his personal ha- 
bits and domestic economy t, and 
the most profound disquisitions on 
lofty questions of metaphysics, or 
speculative morality, whicli are can- 
vassed with a discursive and ]>ara- 
doxical ingenuity, and illustruteil, or 
darhrncdy hy a display of classical 
quotation, more remarkable for its 
range than its selection. Reasoning, 
in fact, was considtTul by Montaigne 
rather as the end than ha the means. 
To establish any certain conclusion 
suited not his piiri^se. lie delight- 
ed to lose himself in a wilderness of 
conjectures, to discover shadotvy dis- 
tinctions and remote analogies, to* 
neutralize one argument hy another, 
and to leave his mind, ])uiscd, like 
the tomb of the prophet, in an enui- 
libriuin of uncertainties, lie had 
read mankind only in his own breast. 


• L'Hermit^e la Chaussee d’Antin— Lc Franc-Parleur— J/Hcniiitc du In Guiane 
HciuiM en Prison. 

-f- For this foible he was severely laughed at by the yourj^T Scaliger, who, after en- 
deavouring to lower the pride of the old Ciascoii, by mentioning that his father sold 
herrings, adds,— Montaigne a writ qii’il aiinoil mieux le \in bUinc. Quo dif!l)!e a-t- 
on a fairc, a sc^nvoir cc qu’il aime.” 
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He had no taste for painting the 
inannm of the day, or approving or 
censuring the conduct of any indi- 
vidual save himself ; so that, if we 
learn any thing of the peculiarities 
of the Ib’th century from these Es- 
says, it is only in so far as the cha- 
racter of the age is epitomized in the 
excellences, the oddities, and the 
weaknesses of the Sieur Michel de 
Montaigne. 

Jouy saw clearly that this system 
would never do. The little imper- 
tinences of Montaigne’s egotism 
would have been as intolerable in the 
hands of another, as the acuteness of 
his remarks, the extent of his read- 
ing, and the venerable simplicity of 
his style, would have been unattain- 
able. He has wisely directed his at- 
tention to the events of the day, and 
attempted to embody the features of 
the most fantastic and changeable of 
nations, at a period of unexampled 
revolutions. For this task, he has 
prepared himself, by a diligent study 
of our English Essayists, of whom 
he speaks with a degree of reverence 
which many of these prophets do not 
enjoy in their own country ; and if 
he has not equalled the greatest of 
his models, we can venture to assure 
him, that he has very far surpassed 
the common- places of Messrs A'dam 
Filzadam*', and the other worthies 
whom he delighteth to honour. 

We believe, indeed, that, now-a- 
days, when the mcsiifre, which at 
first hung over inesc periodicals, is 
in a great measure dissii)atet!, few 
arc disposed to doubt that the merits, 
even of the Spectator itself, unques- 
tionably the first in talent, if not in 
date, have been greatly overrated. 
The wit of Steele, the mellifluous 
style and exquisite taste of Addison, 
will always, it is tnie, render die 
work a popular and a classical one ; 
.b;i^t we think it is impossible not to 
perceive and to admit, how vastly 
the proportion of wit and elegance is 
overbalanced in these eight volumes, 
by dullness, flippancy, pretension, 
and common-place. With the excep- 
tion ( perhaps) of Addison’s papers 


on Milton, — who appeals to tlu^ cri- 
tical opinioiihiof the Spectator, as t<i 
tlia merits of any one author, ancient 
or modern ? Who feels any anxiety to 
know what Monsieur Despreaux,’' 
or “ Monsieur Du Boa,” or Messieurs 
Fontenelle, or Dacier, or St Evre- 
mond, may have thought, or said, or 
sung, or printed, regarding their bet- 
ters, or what such mouth-pieces as 
Messrs Budgell, Tickell, Eusden, 
Hughes, &c., may have thought pro- 
per to repeat after them ? Who ever 
atteilipts to open ainy of their lum- 
bering moral essays, without apecial 
wonder at the strong constitutions of 
the “ wits” and fine geniuses” of 
the time, which could enable tbeni 
to swallow such indlgestable articles 
along with their breakfasts, without 
ii\jury? In short, in all that concerns 
criticism or reasoning, the Spectator 
is, with a very few exceptions, utter- 
ly contemptible. Its real merits con- 
sist ill its lively portraits of the 
manners of the time, and the exqui- 
site painting of some individual cha- 
racters, which are brought out with a 
degree of spirifand vivacity, and sus- 
tained with a consistency, which are 
rarely to be found even in works of 
a professedly dramatic nature. Per- 
haps the present time, however, is 
the most unfavourable that coidd be 
chosen for doing justice to the merits 
of the SpeQtator. The interest of 
papers on the changes of fashion, 
and the little peculiarities of the day, 
expires with the modes which they 
describe or satirize, or rather they 
lose their interest for a time, to re- 
cover it again in the eyes of the an- 
tiquarian or the novelist, when the 
dust of a century or two has descend- 
ed on laces and faxdingalcs, and the 
secrets of the toilet have become mat* 
ters of doubt, and research, and cu- 
riosity. The manners described in 
tlie Spectator are placed, at present, 
in the unfortunate interval between 
these periods. We nave no longer 
any interest in the changes so care- 
fuUy recorded in the diary of John 
Sly's observatory. 1 1 is matter of in- 
difference to us whether patches have 


• Jouy quotes, with great gravity, some dktym of Mr Adam Fitzoi^, whom he 
seems to consider as a real personage. He is just as much so as Gcoffl'ey Crayon, or 
any oth« nom dc guerre. The name is given to the supposed editor of that pompous 
piece of inanity entitled “ The JForW,” to which Chesterlicld was one of the principal 
contributors. 
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increased, or hoops diminished. Fla« Bagdat^ — we hear the warblings 
via practices the fat^pxercise, and the heavenly music, — the otean of 
(diaries Lillie gives l^sons on the time, the bridge of human life, are 
snuff-box, in vain. The day iviU spread beneath our eyes. We see 
come, indeed, when bags and buckles tlie busy crowds that cover the 
shall become romantic, — when the bridge, — the broken arches and the 
liip-dog shall be as poetical an accom- pitfalls through which the thought- 
paniment as the falcon on the wrist, less star-gazers are precipitated * 

— and when chajteaua d iroie eonie,s, our eyes wander away with those of 
and Steenkirk cravats, shall be pla- Mirza over those happy islands that 
ced side by side with scarfs, and Iiel- lay beyond the valley, covered with 
mets, and crosses of St. John. Hut fruits and flowers, and bright with a 
the time is not yet. At presentjjhey thousand shining streams that flow 
have lost the gloat of noveltvyipth- l>etween them. We see those per- 
out acquiring the rust of antiquhy* sons in glorious habits, with gar- 

Uut let us not be unjust. Some lauds upon their heads, passing a- 
tllings there are in these volumes mong the trees, lying down by the 
which cannot die — which shall en- sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
dure as monuments of taste and de- of flowers ; and, like him, we vtish 
licacy while the language exists. The for the wings of an eagle, that we 
exquisite sketches of all the mem- might fly to those happy seats, and 
bers of the club, the elaborately- be at rest. And when, at last, this 
finished portraits of Sir Iloger arid magnificent vision fades into air — 
Will Honeycomb, render the papers when the rolling tide, the arched 
which relate to these subjects among bridge, and the happy islands disap- 
the most fascinating in the annals pear,-^o we not actually gaze on 
of English literature. Many of the that long, liollow, valley of Itagdat, 
dreams and allegoric^ too, such as with tlie oxen, sheep, and camels, 
the V^ision of Public ufedit, and the grazing upon the sides of it ? 
Mountain of Human Misery, are also The Rambler and Idler, of a more 
exceedingly ingenious and striking, grave and sententious character, pos- 
The subject was not then hackney- sess nothing, perhaps, which will bear 
ed and woni out as it is now, when a comparison with particular papers 
all our young men see visions, and in the Spectator; but it must be 
our old men dream dreams. But owned that they are free from many 
the finest paper ill the Spectator, and, defects with which it is chargeable, 
perhaps, of its kind, in the world. The raillery of Johnson, if it dot's 
is the much-quoted Vision of Mirza, not equal the delicacy of Stcch? or 
the idea of which seems to have been Addison, at least never sinks into their 
taken from the Eros” of Plato, flippancy. His criticisms are more 
though it has been altered and ex- comprehensive and profound ; his 
panded by Addison with a degree moral reasonings more convincing 
of talent which confers on him thq and impressive. He speaks as one 
whole merit of this delightful fablef^^ ihaving authority, in all the dignity 
Alle'gory was his forte, and he has of virtue, and the consciousness of 
availed himself of it here -with sin- ^eat talents. We suspect, too, that 
gular success. A tone of pensive it would be difficult to produce from 
repose breathes over the Vision, and the Spectator a specimen of* the 
the language flows melodiously, as tender style equal to Johnson’s Aii- 
those enchanting strains that pro- ningait and Ajut, which, without 
cceded from the pipe of the Genius, any striking feature of invention. 
Both the allegorical and the natu- has always possessed for us a power 
ral scenery is described with re- of fascination which we^ find it dif- 
markable vividness and truth. We flcult to account for ; his allegories, 
ascend, with Mirza, the high hills of however, are less happy, and his 


* If there illny thing objectionable in this exquisite Vision, it is the sneer nt the 
Physicians, who arc represented as flying about, with urinals in their hands, thrustbig 
the passengers on trap-doors which they might otherwise have escaped. The sarca^ 
is just, perhaps, but the ludicrous nature of the incident breaks In upon the solemnity 
of the rest. 
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powers of characteristic delineation 
vci^ limited. 

Of the immense variety of perio- 
dicals which succeeded these, we say 
nothing, for it is impassible to say 
any thing satisfactory. One or two 
papers by Mackenzie, in the Mirror 
and Lounger, deserve to be singled 
out from the mass of dullness ; but 
the rest have abundantly merited 
that oblivion to which they appear, 
by general consent, to have been con- 
signed. In fact, we can easily be- 
lieve that Jouy is at this moment 
better acquaint^ with these authors, 
than one half of those who are in 
the daily habit of seeing them sta- 
ring them in the face in every book- 
seller's window, under the title of 
the British Essayists. 

It must be admitted that Jouy 
possesses, in a very considerable de- 
gree, the qualities requisite'lbr the 
successful imitation of his models. 
Without excelling in any one, there 
is none in which he can fairly be 
said to be altogether deficient. He 
has a strong perception of the hu- 
morous — a peculiar happiness of ex- 
pression, by which he frequently 
contrives to give point to very com- 
mon observations — sufficient taste 
and imagination to enable him to 
appreciate with correctness the me- 
rit of poetry, and works of art — a 
considerable familiarity with the li- 
terature of other cdun tries, an exten- 
sive acquaintance with that of his 
own, and a large fund of strong sense, 
candour, and lionourable feeling. 

'I’lie quality in which he seems to 
he most deficient is invention. Great 
want of art appears in every attempt 
at narrative, and even in the frame-- 
work, which serves as a bond of 
connexien among the scattered Es- 
says. A Hermit, who spends some 
thousand francs on a baptismal pre- 
. sent— who dines, at forty francs a- 
licad, at the Frcre» Froven^aux — 
who spends his days at the Palais 
Uoyal, and his nights at the Franfiax 
or the Opera — is a solecism in tlie 
annals of seclusion. The addition 
of a second Hermit, who, at the 
of eighty, leaves South America 
merely to continue the Editorship of 
the Hermits, at the desire of .the 
first, does not mend the matter ; not 
to mention the itraageness of train- 
ing one’s self for the observation of 


the little details of French manners, 
by a forty rustication on ihu 

hanks of thrOrinoco. The idea of 
intr^ucing a savage, or an inhahi- 
untofsome distant country, com- 
menting on the habits and usages of 
our own, is, in the last degree, hack- 
neyed and threadbare. It is fairly 
run down in the Citizen of the 
World, and Goldsmith had been 
long anticipated by the Turkish Spy. 
Still less can we admire the truly 
Fren^ method by which tliese old 
fellll^ procure their secret intelli- 
gence ; namely, by listening at a door, 
or availing themselves of the good 
offices of a window or a ladder. This 
piece of meanness comes with a very 
had grace from censors of public 
manners, and preachers of morality. 
No doubt, the idea is originally taken 
from die Diahle Boiteux, hut the 
supernatural agency by which the 
information is there obtained, re- 
moves the disagreeable impression 
inseparable from the perusal of such 
incidents in the Hermits of Jouy. 

M. Jouy, withal, is a little {pveu 
to prosing. Like Joseph Surface, 
he is too moral by half — too fond of 
those common-places about avarice, 
duelling, self-love, &c., which Vol- 
taire used to call de.y Suisjfex — ^fellows 
ready to enter into any one’s service 
at a moment’s warning. One of the 
most intolejtahic of these is an af- 
fected preference of a savage to a 
civilized state of society — a thing 
which, in the mouth of a French- 
man, every one knows to be absurd. 
It was an easy matter for llousseau 
to panegyrize solitude, while he con- 
ceived the forests of the Iroquois re- 
i sfMchbled the woods of Montmorency 
* or Erraenonville, and to declaim' a- 
gainst luxury in the brilliant halls 
of the Luxembourg; hut set any 
one of these antisocialists of the En- 
cyclopedie fairly down, for a week, 
in a savannah, witl|if brother Mor- 
ris, in the Illinois, and ten to one 
but he would l)e found dead in his 
bed before the end of it, fox want 
of somebody to admire or persecute 
him. After the complete refutation 
of the paradoxes of the philosoulicr 
of Geneva, we should have 

expected that a man of Jouy% good 
sense would have even hinted at the 
revival of a con trovers Y«^ich ought 
to he consigned, like thereat ques- 
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tion about tbe death of Julius Ctc* 
sar, to the undisputccl|i|pssessioii of 
spouting-clubs and d^ting-socie- 
ties. 

We have only one more remark 
to make, before proceeding to lay 
before our readers some specimens 
of his manner — and that is, let him 
stick to French manners. With 
Knglish' literature, notwithstanding 
some blunders, he is very tolerably 
acquainted ; but oi English manners^ 
he really knows absolutely not Mn g, 
when he can descend to talk djRliii 
English Earonet beginning the day 
by drinking off a pocket flask of 
rum in a French diligence. This, 
wc will venture to say, he has lcarn-> 
ed from no higher authority than 
the caricatures at the VariHcs, or 
the libels of Fillet. 

Our first quotation shall be from 
the first of his works, the Hermit of 
the Chaussee d* Antin. There seems 
to us something very amiable about 
this paper, entitled 

LA VI L DU UIIATKAU. 

Bnitcau may say as he ]4eascs 

“ Paris est iw;ur un ridit* un pays do < 'ocagnt*— 
.Sans MJitir de In \illc, il trouve la eamiutgiiu.’* 

Reduced to its true value, this (Metical 
exaggeration only means, that, in Paris, 
you may contrive, with the assistance of 
a large fortune, to shut up between two 
streets or four walls, half-a-dqzen stunted 
trees, a few square yards of giuss.plut, or 
sickly llo wet-beds, refreshing them once 
a-wecl. with a meagre s])rinkling of water 
]>urchiised at the street-door. Such is the 
country that is to be met w'ith in town, 
'fhat w'hich consists of wdde-spreading 
plains, meadow's covered with flocks, 
forests watered by rills, mountains fur- 
row’cd by torrents, pure air, rural labours, 
.ind wxiodland jfleasures— -the wealth of 
('ra'sus could not purchase within the 
harriers, or even within the atmosjihere 
of the capital. I have never been more 
alive to their pleasures than during the 
short visit which I ^ve just been paying 
to my farm ; (I remember when 1 used 
to call it my estate ;) and as people gene- 
rally talk best on these matters while* 
they are under their influence, I beg (ler- 
iiiisrion of my readers, before resuming 
my note-book in Paris, to make the most 
of these fine dam and descant a little on 
the pleasures ofme country. 

The buildings on my farm had been 
.struck by lightning, and 1 left town to 
repair the daiiij|^, although I might rea- 
sonably cnough^avc turned the matter 


over to the tenant himself, who hod taken 
it upon him, contrary to my jMsitivo or- 
ders, to remove the conductor which I 
had placed over the princi(uil building. 
To be sure, he|i|Dld me, that it was not 
tbe custom of the place; that all his iicigh- 
ixiurs laughed at him, on account of the 
great iron spit which he had stuck up in 
front of his house ;** but I did not fool the 
more convinced by this reasoning, and 
should certainly have gone to law with 
the fellow, if 1 had lx*cii young enough to 
begin an action in Normandy. 

The Chateau de F. w'os so close at 
hand, that I could not avoid paying a 
visit to the possessor of this venerable 
domain, w'ho received me os nn old iriciul 
of his father. He W'oiild insist on my re- 
maining at the Chateau. Madame de F. 
second^ his entreaties, and found some 
answer to every objection I started. 

Well, madam,** said I, smiling, 1 have 
one more .confession to itiuke, which, 1 
think, will be too much, even for your 
])oliteness. 1 (xissed the Hrst |>art of my 
life at sea, where I learned a great many 
bud habits — I have spent the Inst in soli- 
tude, where one does not learn to correct 
them. In short, to s))cak it with all hu- 
mility, 1 smoh:.'* Oh ! if that is all,** 
said she, “ wc have a cabinet ol‘ smokers 
in the house, and you shall kec(> my un- 
cle, the Admiral, in countenance, w'ho 
smokes like a volcano, and swears a little 
too, sometimes.** There a t c some i n \ i tn - 
tions which are Irresistible, 'fhat \cry 
evening 1 saw* myself regularly establish- 
ed at the Chateau. 3'hc life we lead is 
delj|^Uul, and ns our pleasure.^ are llu* 
result les.s of ojnilcnce than of the union 
of amiable diN)>ositions with talent and 
taste, some traits of this lainily (uctuic 
deserve to be c;opiud. 

If 1 were writing a romance, with tiiiu- 
and space at iny coiiiiiiuiid, i nnghi, 
at the expcncc of m\ reader’s patience. 

him a most elulMralo and drowsv 
dcscripliori of this |>iclure.'tjue und beau- 
tiful retreat ; but as I bavo neither tin* 
one nor the other, I must content iii>scb 
with observing, that the lout ( nacnihle of 
the Chateau is .*^uch as to leave nothing for 
even tbe must fertile imuguuitioii to de^ 
sire. We may not possess that extreme 
liberty, which ])eoplc|now'-a-days pretend 
to offer and to find in the country ; but 
every individual enjoys all the liberty 
that is consistent witli the ]>leasure of 
others. Our ])arty consists of twelve, 
five of whom belong to the 1*. family ; 
and among the strangers arc .some of the 
most distinguished artists of the capital. 
The gentlemen rise some to hunt, 

some to fish, some il^th pencils in hand, 
to study effects for laiidscaiws ; and w c 
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jKxnr invalids to aee tb6 majestic sun rise 
once nioce^ At teki, we meet at the 
breokfiut tAle. It is then the ladies ap* 
pear. Some of them rise earlier, but, in 
genera}^ they coiiiedoWn||ypither. After 
breakfast, every one amuses himself as he 
pleases, in a large saloon, only separated 
iiom the bUliard-room by a range of pU» 
lors. While some are engaged at this 
game, Madame de P. generally embroid* 
ers. The young people, round the ^ano, 
listen to some of the tender airs in Dido 
or Annida, and Mile. Pauline works at the 
IKirtrait of the Admiral, who grumbles 
sadly at being kept so long upon the can- 
vas. 

From one o'clock till five, no one is 
obliged to give any account of his inove- 
ments. It is a part of the day which is 
devoted by the family to the affairs of the 
household and the interests of the villa- 
gers, who still look upon themselves as 
their vassals. ’ 

The dinner-bell recalls the Stragglers 
to the saloon. Madame de P. alw'ays 
dresses with a degree of neatness Iriiich 
obliges others to do so, but in that, as in 
every thing else, she sets the example of 
a tasteftil and elegant simplicity. It 
would be easy to find, even in the country, 
more splendid tables than that of M. de 
r., but it would be a difficult matter to 
meet with any more delightful; to find 
four beautiful women without rivalry,— « 
men of genius without vanity,— old men 
witluiut peevishness,^— and young men 
whose gaiety is ut once exalted by high 
spirits, and tempered by propriety. After 
dinner, we prepare %or a ramble, 
udveiiturous part of the community 'em- 
luirk on the river ; the solitary wanderers 
take to the mountains ; the ]a.'y people 
saunter up and down the long alleys of 
the park ; but the greater number gene- 
rally accompany the mistress of the house, 
sure that her footsteps are always directed 
wiiere there is consolation to be given, d# 
blessings to be received. 

We generally cont^ve to return just as 
the post comes in. The letters and news- 
papers which we find waiting us— the in- 
feiiigence which we receive and commu- 
nicate, commonly gimp the tone to the con- 
versation of the evening. The last evening 
I 8|)ent at P. nothing was talked of but 
the Comet The chSdren's tutor, who is 
nearly as deep an astronqimer asTrissotin, 
was beginning to terrify the ladies, by 
demonstrating to them, in his way, that 
one day or other our earth could not fall 
to be knocked to pieces by an encounter 
with some of these gadabout stare, when 
Madam Saint ixiip us she would read 
to us the postscrij^ c^a letter which her 
waiting-maid had just received flrom her 
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mother. The old lady wrote to her 
daughter, aa||i|yows : — Your mistrust 
and you bavPfeosen a very bad time for 
going to the country. You can*! think 
what a flue Comet they are eauhibiiing 
at Paris. I have been to see it my sell*, 
thtoe times, fh>m the Pont-des-Arts, and 
as it won't happen again, they tell me, for 
three thousand years, T am very sorry 
yon should have lost so fine an .opportu- 
nity.** The simplicity of this good wo- 
man, who thought the Comet 'was only 
to be seen at Paris, threw us all into a lit 
of Inghter, and entirely disconcerted the 
Abjif who found it impossible to liring 
back the conversation to a proper pitch of 
solemnity during the remainder of the 
evening. 

A little concert generally concludes a 
day, every moment of which has been 
cither usefully or agreeably employed. 
When the evening is fine, it takes place 
in the open air; and when I hear the en- 
chanting voice of Madame de St. C. and 
the deep harmony of M. de La Mare, 
under the clear azure of a summer moon- 
light, in the silence of night and of the 
woods. I feel as if it were only then that 
I understood the ftill power of an art 
which can thu| lend double charms to the 
beauties of nature. 

In a French periodical^ it will easi- 
ly be supposed, politics occupy a 
very considerable share of attention. 
Jouy, who is, on the whole, a moder- 
ate, and candid man, treats tlic sub- 
ject, in general, with great good sense. 
His political opinions, in fact, seem 
to hang very loosely about him, — bo 
much BO, indeed, that we roust con- 
fess we are quite unable to perceive 
any difiference between the enthusi- 
asm with which he praises the mili- 
tary despotism of Buonaparte, and 
tJiat with which he celebrates the 
return of Louis le Desire. He in- 
dulges, occasionally, therefore, in a 
** sly, impartial laugh” at all par- 
ties, — liberal, ministerial, and cen- 
tral ; and the following paper, writ- 
ten immediately a^r me restoration 
of the Bourbons, i^rds a very fa- 
vouritble specimen of his satirical 
veiu,; 

THK ftREAT STAIRCASE. 

I have contracted, during a long re- 
sidence in warm countries, a bad habit 
of indulging in a siesta j^er dinner. 1 
generally prepare mysdfmirit by a course 
of reading^ and I have observed that the 
length of my nap mainlydepolk) upon 
the nature* of the voluniiwfa^ I have 
employed as my tleeping4imu^t. Yes- 
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tcrdaf, I lliou(;ht I tihuukl never fall a- 
.lew at all. i had laid nug||andsofi one 
of. those confounded voluioffof Voltaire, 
wliich it is impossible for any one to lay 
do\vn when he has once opened iU X read 
over Candide for the twentieth time, and 
laughed so outrageously Uiat my wife 

• came into the room to learn what could 
he the meaning of such extravagant gaiety. 
She scold^ me heartily when she knew 
the cause, and began to prove to me, that 
Pangluss, Paquette, and Frere Giroflee, 
were people of very indillcrcnt life and 
conversation. Her sermon produced tt^a 
jinqYer edbet. I fell asleep. My awi- 
l>ers were influenced li}' the romance ^ I 
had been reading, and accordingly 1 

• dreamed a dream. 

1 found myself transported, all at once, 
into the strangest-looking country in the 
world. The men had heads like weather- 
cocks, and eyes sostrang^y>1aced in their 
heads, that they coul j||l^ contemplate 
t he heavens, and coulcPRt catch a glimpse 
of their feet ; a circumstance which ren- 
dered their walk very hobl)Ung and un- 
steady. The women, who at first ap- 
)X‘ared like superior being^ were employ* 
ed in leading them into holes and cor- 
ners, and then laughing sf. them when 
they tripped or tumbled. At the time of 
my arrival in the capital of this singular 
kingdom, the inhabitants were giving way 
to transports of joy which I felt quite at 
a loss to account for, particularly as 1 saw 
on all sides the traces of some immense 
fire, the ashes of which were scarcely ex- 
tinguished. 

The crowd was moving towards the 
centre t>f the city, and 1 allowed myself 
to be carried along by the current. It 
landed me at last in a squai'c, at the ex- 
tremity of which stood two ancient mo- 
numents newly restored, the sight of 
which actually worked a miracle, for all 
these heads whose inconceivable mobility 
had astonished me an hour before, were 
now g^ing like fixtures on one of those 
c(lificc.‘{, on the top of which floated o flag 
of dazzling whiteness. . 

I made several attempts to question 
mf neighbours on the meaning of what I 
saw, — but some wept for joy, and could 
not answer,— *6omc laughed in my fscc, 
and would not answer,— and others, more 
complaisant, replied to roe in a string of 
incoherences of which 1 otmld make no- 
thing. 

At last I observed, in one comer of 
the squote* an old man seated on the base 

• of a column, his £hin resting on his cane, 
and who !|as looking about him with a 
smile of lUcasUc inteUigence. He saw 

• my embqpsmjiflRit, and seemed to invite 
the quest {omT^'OS dtBi>Qacd to put to, 


him. 1 begged of hhn to inform me 
where I was, and what was the cause of 
the extraordinary uproar I hod remark- 
ed in the dty. 

^ You are in the country of the Sequa- 
niana,** replied the old man ; the gay- 
est, the best, and bravest people upMi 
the earth. Unfortunately they arc Kwh. 
ject to on endemicul malady of tl>e brain, 
during which the whole nation giies 
mod, and the disorder generally uecutK 
once or twice in every century. The 
Sequanians are just recovering, at this 
moment, from one of the longest and 
most severe attacks they have ever ex- 
perienced. Ill fact, Sir, it was a thou- 
sand to one they got over it. 

“ The palace which you see is that of 
our King Astreos. Heaven, which re- 
stores him to us after a long alisence, htts 
itself re-estublishcd the throne which the 
nation hod overturned one day, in the 
delirium of the late attacks Every one 
wished fair this happy event, but two or 
three only have been fortunate enough 
to be^^ominent in the aflUir, and yet, 
by some lurking tinge of insanity that 
still hangs about them, every one sfems 
to think himself the author of this revo- 
lution. But if you are ouriouH to know 
more of the matter, follow the crowd to 
the palace, and observe what [Hisses.'* 

1 thanked the old man, and walked 
towards the palace, pa-ssing under a tri- 
umphal arch, which appeared to me to 
have been built for the very pur[M>Me of 
rendering the want of Amilormity in the 
tw'o buildings more glaring. 1 conclu- 
deckthat this monumtot must have liecii 
built during the e[>idemic, and tbai the 
artist had not escafied its influence. 

When I reached the vestitiiilc at the 
foot of the great stair-case, 1 amii.sed 
myself for a moment with the sjicctaclr 
before me. Good Heavens! what a 
^wd ! what jostling !— what variety nf 
Msses, figures, countenances ! ]':verv 
one grew more haughty with each addi- 
tional step he moui|^l. Every one ga- 
zed on his neigbbout with looks of re- 
spect, or envy, or disdain, according* to 
the fashion of his garments, and 1 [per- 
ceived that it was principally by an iu< 
spectiori of the breast and shoulders that 
their opinion was formed. 

Hearing the words yesterday" and 

to-day" eternally repeated, in ascend- 
ing the stair, 1 found they were uscrl to 
denote two classes of aspirants. But one 
circumstance puzzled me a gmKl deal, 
viz, that the people of “ yesterday" were 
almost all younger than those oi to- 
dajf** and yet the old fellpws walked up 
stairs with ten times mow case and ul:i- 
crity. 
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1 entered a large half, ornamented 
with a variety of portraits of warriors, 
armed with little blue batons :'and with- 
out attempting to ])enetrate into the a- 
partments beyond, which were open only 
to the privileged, 1 fell into conversation 
with some of my cainpunions, who, like 
myself, had halted at the threshold. 

Almost all of them held in their hands 
some petition which they came to pre- 
sent, and the object of which was to 
prove that each of them had been a prin- 
cipal agent in the return of Astreos, and 
the restoration of his throne. 

The first person I ;^addressed was a 
little withered-looking man, in an old 
court-suit, with new steel liuttons, some 
of them still wrapped in their original 
paper coverings, lie came to ask the 
reward of his services, Avhich consisted 
in dining r» fumillc^ on the King*s birth- 
day, and drinking the King's health af- 
ter dinner, when the servants were out 
of the room. He ixititioncd to he resto- 
red to bis situation of llcccivcr of Taxes. 

Can any thing be more abAHUrd?" 
(whispered a tall fellow, whose head, cn- 
liiconced in an enormous neckcloth, ap- 
peared to be stuck in the pillory ;) what 
M’ould that little fellow demand, if, like 
me, he had been the death of four hor- 
ses, in flyiug from harrier to barrier, to 
discover which would ufihrd the best op- 
])ortunity for entrance or escape ? Sir, I 
was actually omnipresent, and I think 
the least thing 1 can expect is to lie made 
an Ambassador.’* 

One fellow founded his petition on a 
letter, the contents of which he wpijg- 
norunt of, which he hod carried 
somebody he did not know, to sumcixKly 
he could not find ; but he had lieen told 
the contents were of n most important 
nature, and thought Government could 
not do less than reward his /eol by a 
place ill the Post-oflice, fur which he had 
.so clearly jiroved himself qualified. 

Another, by a petition in the form of 
a thesis, demonstrated that he hod most 
elfectuaily served the^us^ of the King, 
by <declaiming, with shut doors, against 
tyranny, and shewed that he hud prepa- 
red the minds of the people, by forming 
that of his own servant. He modestly 
demanded a Professorship of Public 
Law. 

A thii'd had been so strongly nflbcted 
by the misfortunes of the Iluyul Family, 
that he had never recovered the shock, 
lie wished to be made Governor of the 
Invalids. 

A fourth had w'ritten a pamphdet a- 
gmnst the tyrant the day before his 
:ii}d had been Itiild enough to advise 
to commit suicide. He thought himself 


entitled to have the post of Lkutewtni- 
Civil revive4 Jto his account. 

One of the Mdest demands was that of 
an officer W'ho claimed the reward of the 
services which he hod mt rendered. He 
stated, os a proof of his devotion, the great 
care he had ta^pn to confine his cam- 
puigns to the barracks, or the military 
luMpital, that no one might impute to him 
the least share in those victories the ob- 
jects of which he disapproved. He i)rayed 
to be put in motion in time of {^icuce, ns 
the reward of his inactivity in time of 
war- 

An old commodore, who had never left 
his room, or changed his uniform, during 
the absence of Astreos, petitioned for his 
arrears of pay and interest for twcnty-fi\ c 
years. His claim amounted to 8 7 (i, 000 
francs — errors exce})led. 

As a specimen of the rest, I sliall quote, 
word for word, one of the jietitions which 
happened to fall into my hands 

“ To fhc King's Most Excellent Majestj/ : 

“ Sire, 

The most faithful and zea- 
lous of your devoted subjects l>egs humbly 
to state to your Majesty, that he, the Pe- 
titioner, has figured successively in every 
])arty, in order the better to understand 
their purposes, and disappoint them. 

That he luis been active in all excess, 
cs^that he has stirred up the most des- 
perate measures, and professed the most 
antisocial principles ; with the sole view 
of convincing your Majesty's subjects of 
the blessings of your Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and bringing them back to their 
obedience. 

“ That he has served tyranny with an 
appearance of devotion, only to accelerate 
the fall of a fqrstcm which lie has sought 
to render odious by every method which 
the most refined ingenuity, and the most 
inviolable fidelity, could suggest. 

That he has done every thingjn his 
ixjwer to (irocure for himscif places, pLMi- 
sions, and emoluments of all kinds, in the 
hope of exhausting the public fuqds, the 
ruin of which would necessarily di*iw 
along with it that of the aforesaid detested 
Government. 

That the Petitioner has exhausted 
every form and exaggeration of ilutteiy, 
in addressing t^e head of the aforesaid de. 
tested Goverq^nt, in order that the 
fumes of thatl'gross incense might the 
sooner mount into his head, and that thi* 
vertigoe thereby caused mi^t render his 
faU the more speedy and inevitable. 

That the Petitioner's coquet, the 
nobleness of which was com- 
prehension, of ordinary caus- 

^ him many enemies, affid inr^ved him 
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in many petsecutioni ; that he has been 
tivc times imprisoned at di|thrent periods, 
tor causes which he does not think it ne- 
cessary to mention, and villanously ca- 
lumniated by that short-sighted class of 
jieuple who are apt to judge of a man only 
by his actions. 

That, in con5!ideration of the afore- 
said loyal services which he has rendered, 
and is r^y at all times to render, the 
FetitioM humbly begs that your Majes- 
ty will be ploiiseil to revive in his favour 
the pant of Sujierintendant of the Finan- 
ces, the duties of which he undertakes to 
discharge with his accustomed (ideli^ and 
honour. 

“ And your Petitioner shall ever pray.” 

This petition, which I spouted aloud 
during my sleep, made my wife, who was 
working near the sofa, laugh so immo- 
dcrately^ that 1 awoke ; and that 1 might 
forget iKftiilug of this extraordinary scene, 
I wrote dulfird niy dream. 

This is undoubtedly a clever pa- 
per, but we confess we should think 
more highly of the Litter part of it, 
had we not detected its source in 
No. 621) of the Spectator, Vol. VIII. 
The happiest strokes in the different 
petitions are all borrowed from si- 
milar memorials, said to have been 
]iresentcd h;f the CJavaliers on the 
restoration w Charles II. 

We shall now give our readers a 
peep into the Courts of France. 
Some of the features o^^ie descrip- 
tion arc as applicable Ipfhe Parlia- 
ment House as the Palais— as well 
known in the Outer- House as in the 
Salle dc Pus Perdus : bat others, we 
are happy to say, no longer exist, 
though the system was at one time 
common with us as well as with the 

Ptarlemens If the ^portrait is 
at all correct, they certainly **do 
iwt inanage these matters better in 
France.*' 

The Hermit of Guiana, after his 


return from his -forty years* sojourn ' 
on the Orinoco, is iwunced uikiii by a 
rascally Ittorney, who fastens a quar- 
rel on nim in the shape of some for- 
gotten claim, at the instance of a dti« 
ceased Countess of Savignaoj The 
progress of the case is described in 
the papers entitled “ IMon Proces, '* 
and “ Mon Proces juge some pas- 
sages of which we sliall extract : 

My agent, M. Dates, has a tiumsaiul 
things to think of, while 1 have only one ; 
hut, unfortunately, it gives me more no- 
easiness than all the business with which 
he is loaded. Sciirce a day pusses that 1 do 
not enter his office uiih some horrible 
piece of stamped l)apcr, with which my 
jK)rter contrives to gratify me every even- 
ing. Custom does net at all diminish 
the terror witli which 1 look upon these 
dismal scrawds, u hich are just us unin- 
telligible to me now as when 1 first at- 
tempted to decypher them. No one c:iti 
foz8^ an idea of the wiJi\s that lurk be- 
neath the wig of a Solicitor, till he has 
fairly read through u petition or a sum- 
mons. The very preumlile uiukes you 
uneasy — the conclusion^ throw you into 
u cold sweat ; and I vciily believe there is 
not a man to be found, not used to the 
thing, that can read with coolness the 
catalogue of iniKcrics with which he is 
menaced at the hands of justice. 1 shall 
never lorget the first night I passed after 
receiving my citation in this cunfouiuled 
process. 1 thought 1 saw myself decern- 
edt.in terms of the urdonnaiice, to jwy 
to Madams de Savignac, or her repreNCii 
tatives, the sums due u)x>n the estate of 
Pugeville, amounting, from the com- 
mencement of the action, )}Tincipal and 
interest, to the sum of 122,5^^2 I .ivies 
Toumois : without prejudice to a (uiiher 
sum of 50,000 francs of damages, foi 
lothe injury, depreciation, and total de- 
struction, of the said lands of Pageville 
in his hands : the w’hole pu) able within 
a year, and resenting to the p1aintill^|lH^^ 
fpUow forth the execution of tlii.s d«^KC 
by all diligence allowed by law.” \Vheii 


* The system of “ solieUaiiou^'* as it w^as called, was the occasion of the first re- 
gulation as to boxing PWPS >n tho Court of Session. The Act uf Sederunt I^Oth 
Nov. 1690 observes, Lotda of Council and Session, taking into tbeir serious 

consideration the great unonveniency of solicitation, which creates diffidence in those 
who have not acquaintance or friends to recommend them, that they are not etiually 
suted, and puts tliem to a necessity to go to every Lord’s lodgings, tnuigining, that 
if they do not, he may think he is either despised or distrusted, which is a slavery 
upon Lords, and the lawycipDNrfap ere frequently urged by their 

clientaflpo^th them, oesi^^or them, to the Lords : Therefore,” Ac. I'he 

Lords 1 |k co^ of the pleadings to brptaced in boxes in the Session- 1 louse ; 
according^ Kc example of tte most flMnous Jufficatorics abroad. 

VOL. XIII. 3 V 
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^ I reutl these frightful demands®, I cursed, 
from the bottom of my heart, that socle- 
ty, or rather that den of thieives, into 
which 1 had been foolish enough to cast 
myself, and bitterly regretted my peace- 
ful cat^, amidst those wide-spreading 
forests and savannahs, where I could bid 
defiance to officers, , summonses, and soli- 
citors. 

I waited with impatience for the morn- 
ing. M. Dates had not gut up when I 
reached his house, so I passed an hour of 
torture in his study^I delivered to him, 
trembling all over, the piijier I received 
the evening before. He took it careless- 
ly, and after glancing over the two or 
three first lines, “ It is nothing.” said 
he, “ nothing but a citation for this-day- 
week to the Third Chamber.” “ No- 
thing !” said I ; “ look at these infernal 
conclusions.” “ I can guess tliem.” Do 
you not think my wisest plan would be 
to conceal myself in th^ meantime ?” 
“ Conceal yourself ! have you lost your 
senses ? Why, man, these demands arc 
mere matters of form ; and those Vj^lch 
I have made, in your name, against Du- 
fain and his associates, would bring them 
all to the workhouse if wc should obtain 
the tenlh-ixirt of them.” Tlien you 
don’t think rny liberty is in danger?” 
“ I think your case is as strong as a rock, 
and that even if Dufain should succeed, 
W'hich is possible enough, in bringing 
your right into question, you ivill at 
letist be both in your graves ten years l)e- 
forc he cun obtain a definitive sentence.” 

Do you think it necessary 1 should go 
myself to call upon my Judges,?” “ Wfty, 
no — not necessary, perhaps," but yet, "as 
your opponent will not fail to make the 
must of the custom, 1 think you had bet- 
ter call. You will deliver to each of 
them a copy of your memorial.” “ My 
memorial ! have I drawn a memorial ?” 
“ No, but your advocate has. You will 
find my friend Dufain touched off with 
the hand of a muster.” And so saying. 
Dates put into my hands twenty-five 
of a quarto pamphlet, where my 
c^ vvas d^ed in an abridgment of 144^ 
pages. The anti-chamber now began to 
be crowded with clients, and I returned 
home to study my memorial. I found it 
clear and laconic in the statement of 
facts, but so ol)scure and confused on the 
point of law, that, had 1 been a judge in 
my own case, I verily believe I should 
have decided against myself. 

The preparations for this- ceremonial 


occupied me during {he day. I consulted 

“ I might perhaps have been of some ser- 
vice to you ; but now vve weigh l)oth 
equally in the balance of justice, and you 
will gain nothing by borrowing my vohje.” 
She directed me, however, how to pro- 
ce^ ; and next morning early I set out, 
like Chicaneau, to make the round of my 
Judges. j,'. . 

Wc omit tlie visits and ac- 

tors of the Judges, which are well 
disck'iminatcd, and proceed to the ca- 
tastrophe of the drama Mon Pro- 
ces jug6.'' 

My Advocate had given me to under- 
stand that my case was to come on tin.* 
next day. It was in vain I called philo- 
sophy to my aid. It wits in vain 1 said 
to myself, .Justice, be she as rigorous 
Minos, will still leave me enough for the 
small remainder of my days. All thes ' 
line refiections could not prevent me from 
paasing a miserable night. All the w iles 
of liW— the defects of form — the false 
ap^Cations of principles w'hich my op- 
jionent might cpiploy against me, flitted 
before ray imagination, antjl as the i)hiin- 
toms of terror are as overpowering as the 
illusions of hope, I already saw my rents 
arrested — my property put up to sale by 
sentence of the Omrt-^Wl a horrible 
phalanx of officers andbai|ilfbin possession 
of my house, seizing, inventorying, and 
selling every thing, and accumulating on 
my head a of proch verhaux^ the 
mere ex]3endi^ which would be quite 
sufficient to a^orb the small remainder 
which the literal execution of the sentence 
might leave behind. 

It was in the midst of a crowd of siu-h 
melancholy reflections that I reached tlu^ 
Palais, where I arrived too soon, liki* 
those bullies who think they can never 
be early enough at a rendezvous, nehold 
me then pacing the great hall, so u]>tly 
titled “ dcs Pas Perdus*' sometimes with 
my eyes fixed on the door of the Second 
Chamber, which I compared to Pandora*: 
box, and sometimes gazing with uneusi- 
ness at the gentlemen of the long robe 
who ])a8sed near me, to all of whom 1 
thou^t myselfttvund to make my obei- 
snnee, le&t 1 ndnt unconsciously be giv- 
ing offence to ^he of those with w-hom 
I might have to do. My politeness spared 
not even the macers and servants of the 
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I saw arrive, one lifter the other, my 
fclJow-suff'erers, walking in the rear of 
their agents, who replied with the most 
imperturbable sang-froid to the numerous 
qiiestions that were put to them with 
such interest. Then, came the advocates, 
sod# with a small portfolio under their 
arms, others, rigid oliservers dfold usagpay 
with a Gothic luig of portentous ma^f- 
tude. What figures for a painting I How 
many observations might I have 
I not been too deeply engaged 
by n^^waorial interest ! 

The {)erson we seek is generally^ in all 
j>laces, the last person we find, ^^ile I 
wiis endeavouring, in the midst of this 
crowd, to hunt out my agent and advo- 
<'atc, under their domino, I found myself 
face to face with my opponent. My blood 
boiled at the sight of that old rascal, whose 
ferret eyes seemed to say to me, ‘‘ You 
little expect the dressing we are to give 
you.’* He passed close by me, saluting 
me with such an air of insolent derision, 
that I felt the strongest inclination to do 
myself justice hy means of my enne; but 
at Ibnl moment I caught a sight of 1^. 
Dates; 1 ran to him, and liegan # tell 
him how much 1 was afraid he 'n^ld 
come loo late. 

I am not one of iftiose,” said he, 
smiling, “ who come down to the Court 
two hours before the time, to fish for 
clients in the gf^t hull. An agent whose 
business is ^^$eady established, whose 
moments are iUl employed, does not come 
licre to lose one of them unnecessarily, 
lie makes his appearance only when his 
presence is required. 

I'hrco-fourths of theipjidvocates and 
agents whom you see about the hall have 
nothing under their arms but bundles of 
old pii])ers, got up on purtxise, merely to 
give them a business-like look ; but these 
important airs, which they affect with 
hiri'd clients, only impose upon strangers. 
If ypii could hear their conversation, you 
w'oiild be surprised to find that it, runs 
entirely on the new play, or the last arti- 
cle in the lleview.” 

The arrival of my advocate brought 
back the conversation again to my own 
concerns. “ By the choice which the 
opposite party has mode of a jesting ad- 
vocate,” said M. Dortcuil,^’! think 1 can 
foresee their system '^^cre arc 

.some ludicrous featureS&ypur case, and 
my brother Dawler wiijPSiot fail to lay 
hold of them. Pleasantry is his forte, 
and this would not be the first cause he 
has gainigd by his witticisms; luckily, 
howev||tel thMI^ on our guard 

againijHI am^ms and ((pi mots. In 
ciirlcin^wilpp rebut them, however, l)y 
•irgumci^w'c rnu.st lake good care not to 


ifd 

tire the .Iudgcs..-.it would not be Iho 
case that has licen lost, by being (ooJluUff 
stated. We .shall try, however, to keep 
them awake. We have both the law and 
the fact on our side, Uit wu have to 
struggle on points of form wi^i people 
who know how to make the nuist of 
them. Dufain does not scruple to say 
that the code is his go8]Hd, and all his 
cases of conscience are decided by his ad- 
vocate.” '■Mf the case were not my 
own,” said 1, “ I should only wonder 
what the opposite partyi^iuld liiid to say, 
in support of his.” “ Very excej)ent 
things, you need not doubt. It is not for 
want of correct ideas, on the scorn of 
honesty, that jieople turn scoundrels. 
Listen to them when they defend them* 
selves, or, aliove all, when they accuse 
another. You will find nothing amiss 
hut the application of the exc’cllcnt prin- 
ciples of which they avail themselves.” 

M. Dorfcuil wtis interrupted hy some 
of his clients, who canrki to talk with him 
about their cases. He answered «ach oi 
the# with us much clearness and preci- 
sion as if he hud nutliing else but (hat 
{)articu]ar business in his iicad, and yet, 
besides mine, he had three cases to plead 
that day. 

At lust the doors of the Chamber t)|Kin- 
cd. Thci uflicers of court took ihoir 
places, and the hearing public” of the 
Palais, (which is generally conipostMl of 
idle fellows, who have no other means of 
killing time,) iinding there was lui .lury 
Trial that day, came in crowds to (he 
audience. I took my scat lietwi^m my 
ac^ocate imd my agent. A slight mur- 
mur of gpMUfied impatience announced 
the arrival of the Judges, whose grave 
and reflecting countenances were still 
Butliciently distinct to allow me to read in 
them the traces of their different charac- 
ters. The officer proclaimed silence, and 
the sitting was oiKued. 

The crier began by calling the causi's 
in a snivelling tone, occasioned by the 
pressure of the glasses of his spcetacl^k 
which he {Hisitively rcfusiis.tt^ <exchi|||E/^' 
for eye-glasses, as that la8i|J|||vctitwC 
of no older date than tlie uiddcky period 
of the suppression of the Parlianieuta 
The first cause which was called in 
the order of the roll, M'Os an action for 
]iayincnt of a considerable sum of money, 
lent by a friend, to be restored at aj|)erio<t 
fixed by the obligation. I'he debtor wisli- 
ed to put off payment, and his advocate 
found nothing better to say for his client, 
than to represent a friendly accuinmoda* 
(pi as a usurious loan ; and as the dneu- 
imt of debt, incontestiblc as it was, did 
m state precisely thellatun' of the traidi- 
action, the Court indulged the debtor 
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&jx months additional. So much for 
granting favours ! 1 3 up|iose this man ia 
cured for ever of oUKging his friends. 

The second case was that of a tutor, 
who had wasted the property of his pu- 
pils. Tto Court gave sentence against him ; 
but, umortunately, as the effects which 
the tutor had to, account for consisted al- 
most entirely in bills and credits, the law 
could not reach the spoiler ; and the pu- 
pits, though in possession of a degree of 
restitution^ were not the less ruined on 
that account, 

My own case came on at last. I was 
sdaed with a shivering fit, and mode a 
thousand ridiculous efhirts to appear calm 
and unconcerned. I shall not oblige my 
readers to enter into details, or to listen 
to all the uninteresting jargon of a pro- 
cess, in which a woman, who had been 


dressed the Court, directly this knavish ad- 
vocate, taking leave of the law and the 
facts of the case, thought himself entitled 
to indulge, . with impunity, in the nios^ 
offensive jiersonalities against me. He 
represented me as a man who hitd^ry 
g(^ reasons for buijfing himself 
bjMs of life Orinoc‘ 0 , among the iIm- 
r^K'^'and the Irocjuois, and that it was 
only his age that had entitled him to re- 
turn to France at all." I cou|jtt«oiitain 
no longer, but, approaching Ibe^^^tor, 
I whispered in his cur, that htf^noulcl 
answer for this when the audience w'as 
over. I pray the ('ourt,” continued 
he, in the same tone, to observe, that 
the Chevalier de Pageville has just chal- 
lenged his adversary, in the person c»f 
his advocate." I take instruments up- 
on it," said Dufain. This little incident. 


dead half a century, was the pursuer, 
against a minor of eighty. The first sen- 
tence of the pleading of the opposite 
jvirty, will give a ‘ sufllcient specimen of 
the s^e of his speech : 

We come here,” said he, “ alt|r a 
century of plunder, to demand a property 
which is ours by natural inheritance, and 
which is in the tipjust possession of ano- 
ther. For the'^Jgsroprietor and the pos- 
sessor are frequently two very different 
personages,— os much so as husliands 
and lovers.** This first hit, after which 
the odvocate thought proper to make a 
pause, fu-oduced no effhet. Gk) on, Mr 
llawler,** sakl the President, with great 
gravity, ^‘we have not laughed yet.** 
This remark, at which the^urt laughed 
abundantly, disconcerted t^e q^ator, qpd 
probably derived the worra^^^dTa crowd 
of bofis mots of the same kind, W'hich he 
Mupin^ssed in the course of this pl^ding. 

ile did not fail, according to custom, 
to round off* his exordium by a eulogium 
on his brother Ddrf^il, against whose 
eloquence he 'fbUnd his sole support in 
the justice of bis cause then dashing 
into the matter at once, by a magnifi- 
he shewed the Coun- 
SMteac, shaking od' the dust 
j||pa]}d aptiearing in the hall 
to claim h^ patrimoi|gr«-^ patrimony ac- 
quired by the servlc^ of ^er illustrious 
ancestors, but now unj|astly plundered 
by a stranger.*' This oratorical figure, 
the fovee of which he seemed determin- 
ed to^ncrease, by shaking violently the 
long beeves of his gown, appeared to me 
even In worae laste than bis pleasantry* 
He then had recourse to a species of elo- 
quence with which he seemed < 
niiliar. Under the protection of sin|» 
of black cloth, q b|nd covered with 
and dust, and a frit cap, which^ 
took oft’, resj)ectfii1ly, every lime he ad- 


however, had no more serious result 
than to enliven the Court and the assem- 
bly. Bawler resumed, and conchided his 
speech, as he had commenced it, by de- 
manding, that I slioulrl be decerned to 
pay to the Countess Savignac, or her rc- 
pij^Mtatives, the sum of 1 22,532 J.ivres 
without prejudice," &c. 
}^!ihlvocate then began ; a rapid state- 
ment' sufficed tp put the Court clearly 
in possession of' a question which 1 had 
never clearly understood mysrif. He 
demonstrated so plainly, pot only the in- 
justice, but even the abspfj^ty of my op- 
ponent's claims, that I conviction 
in the countenances of the /t^ges. Then 
inveighing, w'ith real eloqilence, against 
that system of defamation W'hich dis- 
graced the he expres^ himself 

above mc8(n|B surprised that my op- 
ponent should thus im}>rudently tam|H.'r 
with a weapon whose slightest puncture 
might be fata) to him.*' 

He ceased to speak. The judges de- 
livered their opinions, and I gained my 
case with expences. When the audi- 
ence was over, I ran to Dorfeuil. 1 cquld 
npt find expressions strong enough to tes- 
tify my gratitude. “ You have gained 
your case," said he; “ but if you will take 
my advice, you will settle with Dufain, 
by paying half the exjiencef?." ** What ! 
when we have a sentence against him ! 

Aye, a sentence in the first instance ; 
but can he not appeal, or apply for the 
remedy of He may torment 

you a long tiuRind a hundred crowns 
or two can n&mfhe put in competition 
with your repose." M. Dorfeuil explain, 
ed to me what 1 had still to fear. He 
proved to me that Justice was^as blind 
as Fortune, and as liahle|||l mis- 

takes ; smd qj^ncluded, by me, 

of aU things, to avoid the dfej py gain- 
ing my case n second time. ^ 
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The last of Joiiy’s productionR, 
wliidi was published thia summer, is 
only remarkable for the oddity of the 
circumstances which gave rise to it. 
MM. Jouy and A. Jay are contri- 
butors to a work published in Paris 
]>crf(ijically, undei* the lit\e of BiO* 
^TUphie Ues Jlnnimrs Vimns, Jay^ |tl 
an article on the life of Boyer Fon- 
Ire'dc, wfio had voted for the execu- 
tion of Louis, expressed bis censure 
jn so very ambiguous a style, as to 
lead iheProcureur-Cieneral to mistake 
it for an culogium. Jouy, also, in 
his life of the Freres Faucliet, bad 
ii'utured to express, in very warm 
• terms, his sympathy for these bro- 
thers, over whose fate some prin- 
ciples of fatality appt*ared to hang. 
Born on the same day, exactly re- 
s(‘iiil)ling each other in moral and 
pliysicaftmalities, they were destined 
also to sufler and to die together. 
Jouy had been personally acquainted 
with them, and he could not avoid 
(.xpressing, perhaps a little 
dently, Ids admiration for thev^ 
h nth and their virtues. Accordil^%, 
both he and Jay were afccused oi an 
intention to libel the iiovemmcnt. 
'rile sentence of the court was, in the 
liisl iiistance,»fi^vourable to Jay, who 
was aequiltedf jbnt Jouy was con- 
demned to a moBth’s imprisonment, 
and a fine of fiSty francs. From this 
sentence, the public prosecutor ap- 
pealed, and the issue oL^e second 
trial was, -that M. JajWks sent to 
accompany his friend Jouy in a 
month’s residence in Sainte Pelagie. 
“ lies Hermites en Prison" are the 
result of this coniineraent. 

'riic work is decidedly inferior to 
all the rest. The subject, as may 
be eaV»ily imagined, treating only of 
])risons, and the things thereunto 
belonging, is too confined to afford 
any seope to the imagination. Be- 
suUh, tlicrcis now and then eome- 


Jouf/. 




thing very ridiculous in the allu- 
sions and comparisons which these < 
brethren of the Institute are continu- 
ally making between their own case 
and those of Socratis, 'fasso, Oalileo, 
Cervantes, and the other vidllms of 
oppression, or models of virtue, who 
have, like them, had the honour of 
imprisonment, lliscontinenieut, too, 
we think, must have not a liule ira- 
jiaired M. Jouy's memory, for we 
should otherwise be at a loss to ac- 
count for the nmneroua mistakes he 
has fallen into in one Rnay, ontitlal 
“ La Prison lllustree." We beg 
to mention vn jMsxuuii that Buchanan 
did not compose his Psalms in prison, 
—that lUleigh did not write the 
greater part of his Ilinioty <»/' the 
IVoHil there, nay, that he did not 
write great part of tt at all, —that 
Selden did not compose all his works 
in confinement, — that the sfeMry of 
t)tw|iy*s death by starvation i«*|nore 
than doubtful, and is expressly de- 
nied by Spence, and disbelieved by 
Johnson,— that tlie line quoted from 
Tasso, to prove his jxrvwrty, i» part of 
a ridiculous sonnet ’written to his cat, 
requesting the use of her eyca, Hs he 
had no candles in the house,.- tliat 
Ariosto lived in comfortable circum- 
stances,— and tbatDryilen did no/ sell 
the “ ten thousand finest verses" in 
the English language to Tonson, for 
.quo francs, but for a suin more near- 
ly approachiltg 7000, as is proved by 
his receipt, quoted by Johnson. The 
whole work is dull and common- 
place. Jouy’s vein seems worked out. 

Of his general powers, the verv 
liberal extracts wo have made will 
enable oar readers to form an opi- 
nion. There is notldng great about 
these essays, certainly, but something 
we think very amiable and ,, 

considerable humour, 
sense, and a large prop 
berality and candour * 





• Considering M. Jouy’s acquaintance with English, we are quite isurprised nt 
the riirele«iiieii-i with the mottos and quotations from £n«hsh authon are 

itven. What would oafBtes make of this— 

ah^ them me from tlieu loxili bed.** 

We think we arc entitled to their gratitude for informing them, that this is intend- 
ed to represent one of the lines in Gray’s Elegy— j' 

No more shall loiiue them fr^Atcit kwly beds* 
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MR EDITOR, 

Let UB take a walk, to-day, in the 
environs of Paris ; if you please, we 
shall go round Boulevards; it 
will require four good hours, but 
don’t be alarmed, we shall have plen- 
ty of amusement. Supjwse we be- 
here, at the Boulevard des Made* 
linefi. Aha ! there comes my friend 
the flower-g^ ; she’ll attack you, be- 
ing a strangeii^. “ Voiid, Mwisieur /” 
(bow lovely that rose-bud is she is 
offering you !) mild, commt die est 
belle r Say something to her, do. 
Shall I answer for you ? “ Monsieur 
na pas de la fnonnaie,** *‘Ccsl egalJ* 
You see she ^ put it into your 
button-hole, vmtner you would or 
no»~don’t refuse her present — she 
knoi!|||^er own interest. You have 
seen&r pretty eyes, and red lips, 
and pearly teeth. Now, let us pro- 
ceed. This Boulevard is not one of 
the most amu^i^g, but it can boast 
an attractiouiM another kind. In 
that hotel opposite is the celebrated 
Magdalene of Canova. W e cannot go 
to see it now, because, if we should, 
the walk must be given up for the 
day — ^hours are moments before it. 
It has a room appropriated to itself ; 
a solemn drapery of deep grey falls 
from the centre of the roof, and 
hangs down the wallif^i^,jn classic 
folds, — the vulgar glare of day is 
excluded, — the Magdalene is sitting 
upon a pedestal of white marble, her 
head a little inclined to one side, — 
her eyes and kick- 

ing upon tm |»bss of Cbi%t, which 
lies upon her knees. Look at her 
from what side you will, it is the re- 
mnlnU^n of deep grief. It is not 
”|| ^ffi j f|M galone ; go behind ; go to 
anfmcl^pdiDk at the neck ; see the 
* relaxatioK^of mus^ ; cover it all but 
one arm, still it %^^ef — some say 
that the thumb alme expresses its 
character. , In short, it is ^lerfect. 
But let us pasB olt, we shall go to sec 
it to-morro,W. To-morrow is Friday, 
and it is Duly to be seen on Fridays. 
By the bye, tlierci^^s another inter- 
esting thing viflibilinly on Fridftya— 
Mareschal SoulF^Wectioiiij^ 
ings of the I WCTfish school. ' NMpb 
wlio has nS^Wn them can 


just idea of the glories of Murillo. 
There is a Prodigal Son, andi^^ujirist 
l^l^ng the Sick, in which tbe^n- 
d|pkm is equal to the tinest produc- 
tions of the Italian schools : and one 
sees the Maresdial into the bu*gain, 
and talks with him too ; only praise 
his pictures, and his hard face relaxes 
into smiles. But let us look about 
us. We are now entering upon the 
Jioulevard des llaticns, the most fa- 
shionable of all the Boulevards, and 
one of the most amusing, rich in 
every variety of still and animated 
life. That building on the right 
hand is the (Chinese Baths; it is 
there that the blooming virgm brides 
go to take what is called ^BUin Ma- 
rt^. Its mysteries I cannot even guess 
at ; and there, next to the Baths, is 
JBaaaar ; but to any one who has 
London one, it is a poor 
. but the whole Boulevard is a 
\ one continued fair, which 
is held all daj^, and every day. Let 
us stop a inofneiit, to look at these 
prints: La belle IS%me, La jeunc 
AvirUiise, La Cut/ueim^^poffnolc , — 
girls of ail countrietSwj^onaise, Sa- 
voyardc, Autrichififtne,— all pretty, 
but all the same : ^French smirk, 
French all over ; — an inferior French 
artist can jpeeive nothing that is 
not French^Le ju^ement de Paris, 
Leda, Flore et Zephyr, Le Matin, 
Le Soir. What should we say were 
such prints publicly exhibited in 
England ? not that there is any thing 
absolutely immoral in representa- 
tions of nudity, but there is aq in- 
delicacy revolting to a certain state 
of manners. It is counted lor no- 
thing in Paris, however. Is this the 


cause, or the result, of certain phe- 
nomena in French character, morals, 
and manners P The question is worth 
noticing. Observe how nicely the 
women are Jr^d; the coloiws a 
little gau djailh rtainlv : yellow, and 
orange, ^^HpHmson ; but so well 
arranged, effily thing fitted so sweet- 
ly, the hats so prettily coquettish, 
the feet so like Sir John Suckling's 
pretty brides, whi^ «"J|ke little 
mice, we^in and out," t|l|||raist so 
tli^r, thc»robe so bcauti^P^ 
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to the form, that / cuii hardly rcsiat 
the tem])tatioii i|l!4Ecntly encircling 
it with one happy arm,” and whis- 
pering a thousand gallant things in 
the ear. How true is that song of 
tlay^a ! 

When the lieart of a man is oppraaiiM 
with c.uc, 

The mist is dibjxiird when u woman a{)- 
pears, 

Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, 
s>wcetl> 

Raises the spirith, and charms our cars. 
Who is there that has not felt this ? 


their burning brains ; and where the 
fortunate come to count over their 
ill-gotten and unlooked-for gains. 
And now we arc just entering upon 
the B(tulevard de Montmartre. What 
regiments of books, and how cheap, 
and what a strange system of ar- 
rangement — whole ranks and rows, 
at one franc the volume, at ten sols 
the volume, nay, at five sols ! One 
would suppose the French a n^adiiig 
people, from the number of .these 
exhibitions of books ; tbey are cer- 
tainly buyers of books, whether they 
be readers of them or no. What a 


"J'here is a dance of the spirits, a 
flutter of the lieart, a momentary 
oblivion of all that annoys us, when 
one lifts the eyes to gaz(\iipon women, 
even though it but to catch the 
moiiieufiar^ flash of eyes 'Mark as 
night,” or tlie milder beam of the 
eloquent blue. How often, when 
whirling rapidly alon»;, on a journey 
of anxiety and sorrow, when ibe 
heart has bcim heavy, and the eyes 
hardly eonseious of passing objeew*-^ 
how often bus a fair face, with braid- 
ed hair, and morning sinilc, peeping 
from a casement, disjtelled, for a 
moment, all anxiety, fixed the va- 
cant eye, and sent to the heart a 
thrill of plailsure, alas ! too sweet, 
because too fleeting ! But wc are 
getting sentimental ; that won’t do ; 
here is the " Fassof^e dcs Fanora^ 
mas let Us put sentim^lt to flight, 
by going to Madame Felix's, and 
eating pates, or rice-cakes. This 
is not equal to Burlington Arcade, 
but it is not amiss neither. The 


charming promenade this is ! There 
is nothing like it any where. Length, 
and breadth, and air, and shade ; 
and all sorts of exhibitions ; prints 
and porcelain ; fruits and flowers ; 
jewellery and juggle^ ; pretty gew- 
gaws, and pretty girls. J^ook this 
way, look tliat way, look wlllH^ way 
you will, and you never look dii va- 
cancy. The bazaars of Bagdad and 
Bassora, in the reigns of Haroiin Al- 
raschid, and his successors, were u 
joke to it. Here is tbo Porte of St 
Denis, a flne thing enough : but 
let us stop a moment ; look then', 
just at the corner of the Rue de 8t 
Denis —you have often seen wax 
flgures in imitation of living ones, 
but here we have the thing reversed. 
You perceive the boy is quite mo- 
tionless ; look well at the eyt' ; it 
never twinkles, and the extended arm 
never quivers. Till I had seen the 
flgure leap from the pedestal and 
talk, no assurance could have con - 
viuced me that it could be any thing 


shops are pretty, and the girls within 
them prettier still : believe me, bu- 
siness does not thrive the worse for 
that ; it is a little innocent secret the 
French ])Ossess : but here is Felix’s ! 
( )]i, ii(‘ver fear ! we shall edge in 
gradually ; let us endeavour to reach 
the hot oven. Are they not excel- 
lent ? only taste one of those ; but 
make despatch, else we shall lo.se our 
places, for new ean^ulates press on. 
’i'hirty-two sols ! ve nfiUfttr . but very 
good. Now, let ul Hp reinue our 
walk ; this is the UouHvard de Fre- 
scati, a name well known to many 
unfortunate gentleman ; and that 
long balrany a]w>ve is where the un- 
bappy a|||||[ the guilty w^, to calm 
t)^xagitSR>n of their spirits, and cool 


but Waxt But you mnat take luy as- 
surance, however, for It may stand 
thus for half an hour yet. 1 )o vou 
perceive that little stall on the right 
hand ? Yes, that where the 
old man is cutting slices 
pudding, and cannot cut f||||^OTKn^i 
for thf* demand. 'Jie baaMtiarried 
three daughte!rB» aUd given each of 
them 100)000 francs. I have heard 
that he cut, at an average, live sols* 
worth every minute, which, reckon- 
ing twelve hours 'a-day, gives 65,700 
francs, or £.2628 per annufki* I have 
often stood and watched him, and 
never MW him '^moment idle, so 
ahould tnS& calculatioM 
cMpderably under thftfgiark. 1 as- 
sure you his goods^timy the dc- 
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^ tnanrl for them. .No^ we have left 
fashion quite beh^ U8> but none of 
the Boulevards are more amusing 
than the Boulevard du Temple. On 
this Mde, where you perceive that 
terrad with vases, is the Jurdin des 
7\rcs; it is crowded on Sunday, 
and holiday evenings, with the 
Bourgeois, and their wives and fami- 
lies, where they go to lose themselves 
in the labyrinth for the hundredth 
time. An^, on the other side of 
the Bouleii^ just opposite to us, 
are various exhibitions for young 
children, and old children too ; for 
indeed all the French arc old chil- 
dren ; there is hardly any age at 
which it t>ecomeB ridiculous in 
France to join in childish amuse- 
ments; the rou^-ahouts, and swings, 
and puppet-shbui^t are almost equ^- 
ly^p|trpnized by the old and by the 
youK' But this is not the hour for 
seeinfp these things ; we must return 
some evening wlien all that semi- 
circle is^ligKed up; it produces a 
splendid effe<^. Do you see that el- 
derly womallf approaching us', and 
the young girl with her ; she is the 
supposed lionne, and that is her pro- 
iSffS. She is a lovely girl, is she 
not? and has all the semblance of 
modesty : alas ! alas ! it is no more. 
The time has been, and seemingly 
not long since, when she was that 
which she seems. Thajt respectable- 
looking woman was fppbably her 
first seducer. Infambus! infamous 
traffic ! We are now appraacjiing 
the site of the Bastile ; look on the 
right hand, 49 ,7®^ perceive 'these 
granaries ? ercctqdL preeiilcly 

on its site, v^pome along, "ire have a 
great way to' walk yet ; but no won- 
, der^you jtap$l gazing ; ay, it was the 
ssed by the wall that 
here, and but guessed at 
be fr, wh,^ fffst prompted 

‘ J 

like a yfdefc of ili% fo he inherited, 
to pass front Ofte master to another 
A qut'stioA, ^hw. answer was ven- 
geance and anaray, and blooil and 
crime, but which might have been 
peace and joy, and mutual rights, 
and just subordi^ion. But let us 
turn from this tdfe other ud%; that 
P'is, or rather the Few 

Eipphani 



en house, the 


,ta,J||teadi that large' 
j ^^yiire erecting a 


animal of that spMes, which, when 
finished, may bMpliderful, but can- 
not certainly be Mautiful. It is sur- 
prising that the French, with their 
admitted good taste, should pgtronizi' 
such loathsome monsters ds^^^out 
sr out of their'ifioulhs. wiming 
'be in more detestable 1 1 

can be tolerable only to an apothe- 
cary, or a sick-tiurse. W e must now 
cross the river ; this is Pont 
D'Austerlitz ; the Austrians wished 
to blow it up when they came to 
Paris, but they were overruled by tin- 
greater magnanimity of the Emperor 
Alexander. It was the same thing 
with regard to the Pont dc Jena ; 
but the King of France, as is said, 
sent a very spirited tnessage to 
Blucher upon the occ$^imfi ; he de- 
sired to know at what'^ Imilir it was 
intended to blow it up, m he iiioant 
to sit upon one end of it. Now, we 
are just vis-^a-vis the dardin (Ie.\ 
a most charnffng place it is, 
11% out of the line of our walk, 
ist shall still follow the Boule- 
vbras. Thej;e is nothing very inter- 
esting here, so, if you please, we’ll 
walk a little faster ♦ ♦ 4* * * 

'We are now gettil^ towards the 
Boulevard dn Mont j^uritnsse. Y on 
perceive what numbi^^f the lower 
orders are flocking sH points, in 
one direction ; all pressing to Mon f 
Parnasso, where there is a little of 
every things Here is the%arricr, and 
beyond thii^ all is fun and frolic. Eve- 
ry one who wishes to see the lower 
orders of Paris in perfection should 
come here. Is it not a perfect exhi- 
bition of its kind ? Only look there ! 
1 am sure there are 500 people un- 
der these trees feasting. What is it 
' they arc eating? — ail the same thing — 
some kind of stew, 1 think. Observe 
how they lick u/t the overabundant 
sauce with their bread, cramming ir 
down their throats, and sending huge 
draughts of weak sour via de lion? - 
ff(fffne after it. For Heaven’s sake 
look at this^%|pup dancing ; were 
ever sucK|||Ku^e8 seen dancing u 
ouadriH^fljllPI this would humble 
uie pride ofmany English and Scotch 
misses, who associate nothing with 
quadrilles but the nace and elegance 
of Parisian society uuHfaoBt^stingue ! 
What w^ld thtey say toj ^ is ? U 
wbuld bring the Hay-make 
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Country-bumpkin into fashion asaiti. 

( )nly look at that quadriller without 
the neckcloth^ his face and hands 
sooty and shining ; his “jacket and 
his trowsers blue’* have seen better 
daya;^ Good God! how they are 
patched ! But we must go on^ or 
else we shall be too late. How beau- 
tiful the gilded dome of the Invalides 
looks through the trees, when the 
sun is low, as it is now, and casting 
his yellow beams upon it ! Perhaps 
you may never have heard the oc- 
casion upon which it was gilded. 
U1i(*n Napoleon returned from Rus- 
sia, there were a great many grum- 
blers, and one of his courtiers had 
the cv)urage to tell him so. “ Gild 
the dome of the Invalides,” said he. 
Jn gi\ing this order, he shewed his 
usual jki^ledgc of French charac- 
ter ; for Ih a few days nothing was 
talked of but the gilded dome of the 
1 1 } valides . Russia was forgotten, and 
Napoleon only mentioned as the 
lieautifier of Paris — la premia viUe 
(In monde, as the French always de- 
signate it. This is a vfry delightful 
lioulevard, the BouJerard des Inva^ 
We have not time at present 
ro s('e the Hospital, but it is well 
worth the while ; there is a great 
(h'iil of interest al^t it, however, 
without going ia«. How delightful 
it is to see these old wounded soldiers 
.sitting on these benches, enjoying the 
sunshine, alid talking over old hard- 
ships and ‘present comforts! How 
happy these others seem to be within 
those beautiful endosures, trimming 
the shrubs and watering the flower- 
])lats ! One need hardly inquire, in 
l^'rancc, who was the founder of such 
and such institutions with all his 
faults', and they were many, it was 
Louis Quatorze who did every thing. 
This, however, has been much im- 
proved in its arrangements, both as 
to comfort and splendour, by the 
impress Marie Louise. Do you per- 
ceive, now, where we are ? — wc are 
almost where wc set i»^ from. Wc 
.irc now on the Pont aejjt^volution; 
ovci- the houses, thero^lNie top of 
the celebrated column m the Place 
vor.. XI n. 


Vendome, encased in bronze, made 
of the canon taken at Austcrlitz and 
Jena* There was a statue of Napo- 
leon on the top of it ; and when the 
restoration of the Bourbons took 
place, it was, of course, removed. It 
was meant to be a son of triumph 
over the fallen dynasty, and accord- 
ingly ropes were attached to the sta- 
tue, and men hired to pull it down ; 
but, after many essays, the attempt 
was found to be ineffectual. The 
succeeding night, worU^n were se- 
cretly sent to the summit to weaken 
the legs, by partly filing them ; and 
again, the next day, it was deter- 
mined to consummate the triumph ; 
but still the Aled le^s of the Em- 
peror were too stronff for the efforts 
of the legitimists, and the ropes broke. 
The idea of a public spectacle was 
then given up, through the milder 
policy of the Emperor AleXDlder, 
and workmen were again employed 
to finish the Hling, and to remove it 
privately. Numbers of th^ Emper- 
or's admirers slept on the pavement 
all night, to have the melancholy 
satisfaction of a last contemplation 
of their idol ; and about five in the 
morning, notwithstanding that the 
square was by that time thronged 
with multitudes, (making public the 
act which was intended to be pri- 
vate,) and notwithstanding that the 
Emperor was then an outcast and a 
wanderer, and^ the Bourbon, King 
every inch of him, no shout of brutal 
triumph, over fallen greatness, arose 
from the multitude, when tlie statue 
of Napoleon was lowered to the 
ground, and the white flag raised to 
crown that column, which, let the 
flag of the Bourbon float over it as 
it may, will ever be as imperishable 
a record of Napoleon's tritonphi M/l; 
of his fall and now wehil^'re^SSl^^^' 
ed another of Napoleon's mmtbients, . 
the unfinished Chilli of Made- 
lines ; and this if.mere We set out 
from. 1 hope the walk has given 
you some amusem^t j I kfiow it has 
given me a good apj^tite 40 1 pro- 
pose an immediate adjournment to 
Mrs Dun's. H. 


*;;U 
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Midnight and Moonlit on the Cdlton JhU.^ 




jHftrifigijt anlf on the (iTalton IfeiU 


Twas night— thf oty stillVl apiiof, 

Ab old St U ill's the curfew toll'd , 

And through lier everlasting s]»}iei‘. 

The lovely moon of midnight i oil’d . 

While latticixl towers, and >>e,i.s, and bay'.- 
And silvery lakes, an I stream lets li.ight. 
Ji'lungback lier gush of si>lendid r.i\ . 

And Hooded all the land with hghu 

1 i>aecd the mount of I'ame an 1 Mars, 

Where Nelson lives and Iliime rejKi'-.ts , 
Where Newton yet survey:;, the sl-.-rs. 

And Feigussou has rocks for rose.^:— 

'fhe living can’t redeem the dead— 

Uut merit elaiitth our ineieory viell 
Hail to the tower that rain'd its head 
When red Trafalgai’s ehui'tain tell ' 

Peace to the shade of Hume ' tlie tcai>« 

Of sister lands bedew hnn liesi — 

LK him who analyz’d the sphi nv 
In his own starry glory rest ! 

Pence to the Banl ! though t4'!«ly l''<Min 
Hath rear’d him yetn..r sh.ne luir 
He lacks not praise while lluins's name 
Shines o’er his eonsecrated dud. 

Peart' to the land of mountahis blue, 

Where Mary lov’d ainl ^\alLiee fought ' 

Where Knox* convulsing hell anew. ' 

Our sires from papal £gyi*t In ought » 

Peace to the Kin^, and Queens, and Lords, 

Who nurs’d our League an«l L'ovonant vow • 
Rest to their bhMidy spears and swords. 

They’re pruning-nooks uu<i plough-shares now • 

Timers eaptivo sec yon Foi tress ttand, 

Awful, yet mild, iicMth frH'ilom’.s law, 

'I'hat whilom scourg’d the trembling land. 

And shook the jarniig wo: Id with awe. 

There dirks were drawn, and helmets smash’d. 
Hot heads and fiery hearts nuvle cold, — 

There Albion'.i withering light’ningj. Hash'd, 

And Gael's avenging thunders roll’d. 

Uut foe.s lia> e i-hang’d to fi leiu’e , and grown 
Fat with the 1 iIo«mI tlioir fathers sluil ; 

And now, where VVaf-s wild tiuinii was blovui. 
The unruffled wing of I’eaee ig wpread. 

Oh, Castle ' kcc]) thine ancient rock,. 

To weliHime regal Kings ashore, 

Uut Heaven forbid the liattle allock 
iihould woke thine ireful thundeis more ' 

The moon shines fair nn,HolyrocHl ; 

blit sooth her royal race of Kings 
Have sunk in 'i'irae’B o'erwhelming flood. 

And |)ciish'd liko #11 other things. 

That breattie ^ breath of life;— and new 
Oh iialace of the mighty dead ! 

The mummy of a ^cen art thou. 

Embalm’d— bat fife and soul arc fled ’ 

Ayr thou art londy, llolyrood ! 

Tl^ nighti of feast and feud are bye, 
FtfJDarmcy’s bonc^, .iiid Jiiauo’s blood, 

In unrevml^g silence lie ( 

Vet peace bO On our Prineeif bowers ' 

They own not yet sUan Ruin’s will > 

Keep up yaar heads, y« kingly towers. 

That grace the PALACE CJTV still. 

1 saw, and lo I in Sleep’s oontroul, 

Dun Edin's doriout^ mass of men 
l.ay dull and c^'i>— aodCj my soul ! 

Thy thoi^ts were Wide and wondrous then. 
There rests the vast promiscuous crowd 
Of mortal beings, bom to die— 

Gliding from swaiuUiiig band to shroud. 

As fast as fleeting time can ily. 

I'herc blend the righteous and profane, — 

Young sons of mixth,— old men of Care,**- 
The foolish heart.— the sapient brain,— 

The Saint and Infldel arc there : — 

Anil God hath Ul^'d them all, and sleeii 
Has sooth’d the plaints of care and pain ; 

For Sorrow’s self forgets to weep 
Where Apatliy ana Sileui'c reign. 


Uut haik ' I heard Ih'' sound of mirlli 
( oirie laughing <jri the midnight h.cL*sse ! 

Wli.aL ails Ihi'c, O thou slee^iing earth ! 

'Viid whence and wliercfme suiiiids like thC'^e ' 
'i’hey come from Shakespeare’s gav alioiie. 
From 'riialia’s lijis and Miisii'’s sliell, 

Where, m the ckarlii of gniee from <;o'l, 
oui niiiiiie joys pUMsejin.'^siii'iE well. 

Uut < ‘omus ectLs’il his ’livening i.i . , 

Fi>r Mirth grew dull at Jaiughlei's feel • 

'I’h'^ii non hoor.iiu'i /i elmg r.ii 

Wtnl elatl Cling o'lr thi' lliiity strcil, 
is haughty (lame ami sumjituoiis griKiin 
leash'd lioiri.- iIu'j! pi. iii'ing stc.ids .unain, 
isul hilenec, louciv a^ Un* tond>. 

Flung o’er the l[■l•l.-^ earth agato. 

Uut Folly s!c|i( not ji f. I sau , 

And lo* .1 wiiiioii voman— slf 
ilad '.e.*pl ihi bound- of love and l.i' 

\ik 1 wore an ‘a.-lof- dia])erv ' 

And her voung im , stili nnld and in. i k. 

Flash’d Imght beni.dlt hi r tiuigling iuni, 
ihil leelieioiis lougi* was on her cheek. 

For jX.duu’.s o)-e had laded tJicre. 

\iid haunting pa l the mulniglit Iwial 
Ili'i wilt . one simple youtli did move, 

N'oi could his hai'kney’ci he.nt w.th.l.iud 
The fierceness of her tsery love 
For she was seli'K/i’d lu il.ihel— she 

Ilad slain the wc.ik, east down the slioii!' 

And hell’s own nnnu>ns I.ingh’d to ste 
iiOve^s ciligy augiiienl thi ir ilironp ' 

\ drunkard next disin.iy .! (he c veil , 

Ten furies fir’d Ins reeling hiain, 

\nM lie bijus]»hein’ii tneGod of henvcn, 

And iiglitlilHd IjiC Iligbest'snagn. 

^ rt Vengeame siviote Inm not— the n.ghl 
To il’d biekl,^ o’er that bruised reed ; 

Unt il he si)W the nioriung light, 

'1 hi-n I Icav’r. j' inerdftil indeed. 

Oh, U.tedii''.! thine are of dnoin 
'riiough loseshide (hetn'onisof enii : 

For vipens lurk licneuth their Mooin, 

And sorrow and the gr.ave are iheie ' 
IVfi'hanee, around the wizard Ixiaid, 

Even now his Ic'-live sons sue nid*, 
t nweening all that on Ins hord^ 

The number of tlie Ucast i.s set ' 

riicrc tieniiis fags and fad(» the weal 
Of hearts, that onei’ lor viitue strove, 

'i liat eLe had l.- nn’d a rrophel’-s ztah 
<^r nurtur’d an Apostli *s love ; 

7 here lolly nmids of eici.tncs:; tjri' 

Th.it elsi to MiKon'b heights hrwl iliiwii , 

< >r pilfci ’ll sparks fiom .Ictirey’s ihe, 
or rubies fioni bir \V.i]tcr’.s eiown 

Sei'k not tlieir secrets, O iny soul ' 

Mine honour, shim their p.'ths untrue. 

'I'he ncetir of their Icflleaii bowl 
Is Rweet, — but il(H*p and deadly 1 mil- 
ls deep, lo .link our hopes iliv me, — 

Is (teadly, iingbty hearts to nuell, — 

As .some who’ve Ixiw’il at Ueliars shrine 
AVitli now unlaillow’d lips can tell. 

UC'hrew me, for 1 spoil the inght ' 

The iniMai sliinex mernly, and the earth, 

And nil the skies, Jiook fair and biiglit, 

And pure lu editi on's birtli. 

Why .shitiea tiMi moon ?— why gUiii'T' the stars -■ 
Why n sts in p^e thi8 world ot ill 
I.ajrd, thou hast siftnl through its taies, 

And found a seed to serve Uiee still. 

And sith thy grace is full and free, 
lie blow thy wrath to bndse and break, 

Uut turn our simple ones to tSbe, 

. And spare U^n for thy mercy's sake. 

And when erfin nabnel's trump shall ring. 
Earth’s thiindering knell from cast to wmt, 
Ucneatli the shadow of thy whig, 

J ord, ki thii *«plendid City rest ' W M 
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hwfch O'erdrws ; or. The Pass of the Fro7:en Dooi . 

Far 'midst the Alpine glens of wild iSlcrioneih 
A rocky puss is found, ^thc Pass of Freedom. 

'Twas here, when driven to their mountain wilds, 

'J’hc Cambrian Patriots met to frame new laws. 

By which they might be govern’d. 

Cadcr Idi is^ a MS. Pm m . 

Towaujjs tile eastern limits of In tlic first place, it was agreed 
Mi'iiorictlishire, and half-way be- that no cognizance should be taken 
(ween Dinas Mowddwy and Dolgcl- of the offences committed during the 
ley, is a bleak and dismal defile, a actual period of Glcndower’s wars ; 
.mile, or rather more, in extent, and but all wrongs, inflicted before or &f- 
ciilled, — what 1 fear no one but a ter that terrible and turbulent time, 
Welshman will be able to articulate, were to be redressed. Every one was 
— Bwlch 0*erdrws. Nothing can be to regain bis property without the 
more dreary or desolate than the sur- expence of a law-suit ; and any gdoils 
rounding scenery. High and barren detained after the institution of this 
hills, their declivities plentifully enactment, were to be considered as 
.strewn with fragments of rock, and stolen ; and if they were sold, the 
almest perpetually enveloped in mist, seller was fined ten pound.s, and the 
))ound the Pass on either side, and goojls, or their value, restored to the 
present a most gloomy and comfort- lawful owner. If a person who licid 
loss scone, tho deep silence of which back any property of this kind diiMl, 
is only broken by the occasional mo- the demand continued against his 
notonous cawing of a stray rook widow, heirs, or executors ; but if 
i'roin the neighbouring woods, or by she, or they, denied the demand, the 
the (lashing of a fierce rivulet, which, plaintiff must procure his compurga- 
brawling among the cliffs of the tors, namely, six persons, to swear 
mountains on the soutli, pursues its with himself to the right of his claim ; 
course with angry and fretful vehe- but (like the English in cases of 
meiice. It was in this secluded and jury) the defendant was permitted to 
rugged defile that the principal land- challenge any one of tlu; six coni- 
holders in f^ortli Wales assembled, purgators, and another was to be 
after the deatli of Owen Ulendower, provided in his place, 
in order to enforce the observance of After this, follow various regula- 
justicc l)y their own influence, and tions for restoring the shattered go- 
without any other legal sanction, vernment of the Principality, and 
These meetings were occasioned by several laws relative to waifs f and 
the severe and merciless laws enact- estrays {, vagrants, bail, recovery of 
ed against the Welsh by Henry IV. debt, manslaughter, murder, and 
and his successor, and the'.following theft. The code concludes with a 
•is a summary of the resolutions a- valuation of the several goods and 
dopted in consequence*'. chattels in common use, luorc espe- 

* For some account of the terrible condition to which the Welsh were reduced, in 
*onsequencc of these laws, sec Retrospective Review^ Vol. IV, Art. History of the 
(iwedir Family. 

Waifs (bona waviata) are goods stolen and waived., or thrown away by the thief 
iri Ills flight. These belong. to the King by his prerogative; but if the owner make 
fresh suit,” that is, if he USM his diligence to follow and apprehend the thief, or to 
convict him afterwards, he shall have his goods again. 

t An Estray is described in Fleta, as pecus vagans, quod nullus petit, sequitur 
vcl advocat and after the lapse of a year and a day, and three proclamations, it is 
also given by our laws to the King, or his grantee. But the owner, upon making his 
claim within the time prescribed, and paying all expences, is to have his property re- 
turned to him, as in the case of .waifs. Tlw other terms enumerated in the text are 
Sufficiently clear. 

VOL. Xlll. 
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cia]ly with reference to animals. For of accomplishmeilts, and 
example, a horse or mare, on the tical utility, few, if any, have c\- 
oath of the owner and two neigh- celled this celebrated Cambrian dam- 
bours as to its soundness, was valued sel. 

at ten shillings, a foal at twenty- Passionately attached to the joys 
pence, an ox at a mark, and a cow of the chacc, in her cottage were to 
at ten shillings. The hire of an ox, be found, at all times, a choice seler- 
and the milk of a cow, were also tion of the best tliorough-bred dogs 
valued ; an ewe was reckoned worth in the Principality ; and her selec- 
sixteen-pence, her wool fourpence, tion was not limited to any par|icii- 
her milk twopence, and her lamb lar species ; greyhounds, beagles, fox- 
eigbtpence. As a proof of the high hounds, terriers, and even curs of 

value of arms,” says Mr Pennant, low degree, were to be seen frisking 
and that we had few manufactures about the humble edifice which Mar- 
of that kind, a two-handed sword garet occupied ; and the gossips of 
was valued at ten shillings, (the Llanberis, who never speak of her 
price of a horse, mare, or cow, it but with the utmost reverence, af- ■ 
will be observed;) a single-handed firm to this day, that she made a 
one at six shillings and eightpcnce ; more desperate havoc among the 
and a steel buckler at two shillings hares and foxes than all the confe- 
and cightpence ; but, what is very derate hunts did together. Nor were 
singular,” he continues,"" a bow, Megan's qualifications confined to 
which they could easily make, was her dexterity and hardihood as a 
valued at sixteen-pence, and an ar- huntress. She managed a boat with 
row at sixpence."' admirable facility ; she could play 

The only penalty attached to a on the harp, and on the fiddle ; sht' 
violation of tnesc laws was the for- made shoes — ^built and repaired boats 
feiture of all claim to the benefit of — shod horses — and, at the age of 
the compact, which, in those unhap- seventy, waU the best wrestler in the 
py and unsettled times, was proba- county. What will my fair couiitry- 
bly deemed sufficient p\iiiishment, as women say to this ? 
it left the party unsupported and This amazon died about cight-aiid- 
friendless. twenty years ago, at the advanced 

— age of ninety- two ; a wonderful ex- 

Marfrarei verch Evan. ample of native ingenuity, persever - 

She was a marvclloas wwnan, good my ‘"8 industry, ami contented penury. 

Lord. — 



Her qualities were variouc*: she could 
sing, 

And dance, and wrestle ; music was her 
pastime — 

And divers other acts uiifcininine 
Mark’d her long life with wonder. 

The Knight and the Friar, 
Meg Merrilies was, doubtless, a 
marvellous woman," and fcaiful 
to boot; but her Cambrian name- 
sake, Margaret vcrch Evan, or, as 
she was usually called, Megan verch 
Evan*, certainly excelled her in 
many points, more especially with 
regard to physical powers. Of all 
the females, indeed, which Wales 
has product, this fair lady, who 
fiourished about thirty years ago, 
near Llanberis, in Caernarvonshire, 
is the most extraordinary. In point 


Marriage Ceremonies, 

The wedding-day arrives. 

The Imrpcrs and the glee-men, far ano 
near. 

Come to the wedding-feast,— the wedding 
guests 

Do come, the altar’s dress’d, the bride- 
maids meet. 

Southey. . 

The weddings of the lower orders 
in Wales are attended, as such events 
usually are, with a profusion of noistv 
jollity, and riot. They seem to 
adopt the good old maxim of th(' 
more the merrier,*" to its utmost ex- 
tent; and> accoidingly, all friends, 
neighbours, and kinsmen, are unre- 
servedly bidden to the feast. Tlu* 
number of attendants, however, de- 


* Mxoan is the diminution of Margaret, and verch signifies daughter, or fcinali 
descendant. It is used, in a woman’s name; as av, or pore properly ab, is in a man's : 
AB being an abbreviation of mab, cr son. * 
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periuB, in great Tneasure> upon the 
rank and circumstances of the couple: 
but it generally happens that the con- 
course, on these occasions, is great. 
Mr Binglcy saw, at the wedding of a 
peasant, in the church of Llanberis, 
in Caernarvonshire, nearly thirty per- 
sons, and 1 myself have seen as many 
in Merionethshire. 

The Welsh had many ceremonies 
peculiar to their weddings, which 
have now cither fallen into desuetude, 
or are observed only in part, or inci- 
dentally. In the ** good old times,’* 
when a marriage was about to be 
celebrated, a person well gifted with 
eloquence and address, sufficiently 
skilled in pedigrees and anecdotes 
of families — active, sprightly, and 
handsome, and of respectable cha- 
l acter withal — was appointed to the 
situation of in doer, whose office it 
was to bid, or invite the guests to 
the hymeneal entertainment. It was 
necessary that he should possess all, 
or the greater portion of these quali- 
fications, as on the success of his 
niission depended, in great degree, 
the number of the guests. As the 
insignia of his office, his bonnet, and 
the staft* which he always carried, 
were adorned with garlands of flowers 
or ribbons, and thus arrayed, he 
visited all the halls and dwellings in 
the neighbourhood. Formerly, this 
cliaracter was usually sustained by a 
chieftain, in favour of his vassal ; and 
his Iverson was then considered, by 
hostile clans, as sacred as that of a 
herald. The purport of the biddinff 
was not only to request the attend- 
ance of the friends and well-wisliers 
of the young couple, but, at the same 
time, to solicit their seasonable pre- 
sents ’and contributions, in order to 
enable the new-married pair to be- 
gin the world” with comfort, and the 
means of future prosperity. These 
free-will oiTerings consisted, for the 
most part, of some article of furni- 
ture or wearing-apparel, live-stock, 


or money, according to the means 
and good-will of the donor ; and 
the donation was always considertHl 
merely as a loan, to be paid here- 
after, if called upon at any future 
wedding of the contributors, or thoir 
friends, or children. The iluty of 
the bidder, if well performed, con- 
ferred as much honour on himself 
as profit on his client ; and, as few 
persons enjoyed the necessary ac- 
complishments, it was accounted an 
office of no trifling distinction. On 
entering a dwelling, which he was 
careful to do when all the mem- 
bers of the family were assembled, 
and if they had visitors, so much 
the better, he struck tlio floor with 
his staff, to engage the attention of 
the company, and then, with a grace- 
ful bow to the chieftain, or master 
of the house, began his address. 
This was sometimes in a prescribed 
form, but more frequently extem- 
porary, and left to the judgment 
of the speaker, who always n iider- 
cd it as complimentary as possible, 
for the purpose of inducing his au- 
ditors to accept his invitation ; and 
having succeeded, fur he was ge- 
nerally successful, the sports and 
pastimes observed on these occasions 
always attracting numerous visitors, 
with another bow he left the apatt- 
ment. 

On the day of the ceremony, the 
nuptial offerings having been previ- 
ously made, and the names ol‘ the 
donors registered in a book, with the 
amount of th.eir donations, the mar- 
riage was celebrated at an early hour ; 
the bride and brideCTOom* separa- 
ting afterwards, and returning to 
their respective families ; when the 
signal for the commencement of the 
sport was . given by the piper, who 
was invariably present on these* oc- 
casions, mounted on a horse trained 
for the purpose. Tlie first achieve- 
ment to be performed was the seizure 
of the bride, and the carrying her oil' 


* The Saxon word for bridegroom,'’ .says the learned historian of the Anglo. 
Saxons, is hr^d-guma, Guma means ^ a man,’ which have perverted into ^ groom 

hryd implies ‘ marriage.* The Welsh for marriage is ‘ priodas ‘ priodvab* is a bride- 
groom ; '• priodi,’ to marry : all these, in composition, change into an initial h. No one 
can suspect that such a term as this can, by either nation, have been derived fxom the 
other. But the Welsh has preserved the rationale of the word, which implies ^appro- 
priation,* or ‘ proprietorship.* 

Turner's IJisU of the Angl, Sax. Vol, III. p. 79. A’Vj/r. 
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from her friends* In order to ef- ways vanquished ; and, acknowledp;- 
fect this, the companions of the bride- ing their inferiority, yielded up the 
groom mounted on horseback t, and bride to the now undisputed posses- 
the piper playing merrily in the sion of the man of her choice. All 
midst of them, set off at full speed afterwards repaired to the bride- 
for the house which contained the groom's residence, and the remainder 
object of their pursuit ; but they al- of the day was spent in mirth and 
ways encountered many obstacles in festivity. Trials of skill, in various 
their progress ; such as ropes of straw rustic games, first took place, and af- 
drawn across the road, blocks of ter these, singing and dancing to die 
wood, and large stones, planted in harp ; the Cwrrw, in the mean time, 
the middle of it, and artificial pit- circulating apace, — prolonging the 
falls. But the principal obstruction entertainments to a late hour, 
was the Gwyntyn, (Anglkry Quin- In this manner were the Welsh, 
tain,) consisting of an upright pole, in days of yore, accustomed to cclc< 
on the top of which, and placed hori- brate one of the most important and 
zontally, was a long beam fixed to happiest events in their lives ; and 
the pole by an iron pin, which per- it has been ably argued, that more 
mitted it to turn freely round when than one of the customs above rela- 
pushed. At one end of this beam ted may be traced to a Roman ori- 
liurig a bag of sand, at the other a gin. The curious ceremony of car- 
fiat and narrow plank, which the rying off the bride may be compared 
rider, as he passed, struck with bis to a pastime institut<‘d by Romulus, 
spear or staff ; and if he was not ex- in commemoration of the ra])e of the 
treraely dexterous and expeditious in Sabine virgins ; and Rosiinis, in his 
his movements, he was liable to be Roman Antiquities, quotes from A- 
dismounted by a stroke with the puleius a description of this custom, 
sand-bag, to the great amusement which cortaiqly bears some littU‘ rt?- 
and delight of his companions. The semblance to the one practised in 
Gwyntyn was guarded by the chosen Wales. He says, that when the 
champions of the bride, who, if it bride was dressed in her bridal gar- 
was ))assed successfully, oliallenged incnts, a number of young men, 
the adventurer to a trial of skill at flourishing their swords, as if raging 
some athletic game, — a challenge for battle, burst into her chain b(‘r, 
which could not he declined, — and and carried her off. As the Romans 
consequently to guard the Ciwyntyn were some time in Britain, ami tlie 
was accounted a service at once ar- fainiliesconnected with them, or such 
duous and honourable. Having sur- as could not return when their le- 
inounted these difficulties, they has- gions were recalled, might have set- 
tened to the abode of the bride ; and tied in South W ales, where, by the 
if the door was shut against thetn, bye, these ceremonies were particu- 
assailed it, and those in the house, larly practised, it is no great tres- 
not with battering rams and petards, pass on probability to suppose that 
but with music and poetry, particu- such was the actual origin of this 
larly the latter, till they had com- custom ; although it apiK'ars ' to inc 
pelled their opponents to admit them ; to have originated in the commis- 
when they seized the bride, and car- sion of what is legally termed for- 
rieil her off* in triumph. Her friends cible abduction;” for in a country 
and partizans, at a convenient time, so wild as Wales once was, this crime 
discovered their loss, and, of course, must have been frequently perpetra- 
pursued the fugitives. ^V^hen they ted. Whether the Gwyntyn, or 
overtook them, a mock contest en- Quintain, was in use among the Ro- 
sued, in which the pursuers were al- roans, we can form no opinion, as in 

• “ This imitation of forcible aliductioii,” a friend writes, prevailed in s{)inc parlr. 
of the county of Cardigan, probably so late as twenty years ago, and may even now 
be occasionally practised : it seems to show, that at no very distant period rr/ti ah^ 
ductUmt must have been common in that district.” 

'f In some parts of Wales, it considered mean to walk to and from church w'hcit 
a w'edding is celebrated : it is therefore customary fw the poorer classc*^ to borrow , 
horses for the nonce,*' when much racing is exhibited. 
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the writings of antiquity we find no 
allusion to such an apparatus. The 
name, indeed, is decidedly of British 
or Welsh origin : and in the cere- 
mony of guarding it, there exists 
something of a similitude to the man- 
ner in which knights-errant of o^d 
hung their shields upon a tree, defy- 
ing the prowess of their contempora- 
ries : So, however, thinks Mr reter 
lloberts*. 

Another custom, which is perhaps 
more ancient, and certainly more cu- 
rious, is, that when the door being 
closed against those who came to seek 
the bride, admission is only to be oh- 
laincd by the united influence of 
poetry and music. In this, the wri- 
ter just named fancifully recognises 
a resemblance to the well-known 
fable of Orpheus and Eurydice. It 
may startle some, that such an illus- 
tration can be found in a custom ex- 
isting not many years ago in Wales ; 
yet a comparison of the circumstances 
may justify the hypothesis in some 
degree; and there is little doubt 
but that many of the fables of anti- 
quity would admit ot as simple an 
explanation as this of Orpheus, by 
an attentive observance of popular 
customs and traditions. 

Hut many of these customs arc 
now unknown in the Principality. 
The knight-errant cavalcade, the sei- 
zure of the bride, the rescue, the 
wordy war of rhyme between the 
parties, are almost wholly laid aside ; 
and of the ceremonies enumerated 
and described above, a few only arc 
retained, and their retention is by no 
means general. 

When the parties arc poor, col- 
lections are still made at weddings, 
antf the office of bidder is not quite 
extinct ; although the invitation is 
more usually given through the me- 
dium of letters, of one of which the 
following is a copy : — 

Caerniarthnt^ 20//* March 1820. 

As I intend to enter the matrimonial 
state on Easter Monday, the 19th day of 


Aiiril next, 1 ani encouraged l»y iny 
friends to make a biddinji' on the occasion, 
the same day, at my dwelling-house, 
known by the sign of the (irecn Dragon, 
in Lammas-Strect, where the favtair of 
your good company is hiiinbly solicited ; 
and whatever donation \ou will he pleased 
to confer on me, these will be gratefully 
received, and cheerfully repaid, whenever 
demanded on a similar rjccasion, hy 
Your humble servant, 

David Thomas, 

Post script unu The young man*' 
mother, brother, and sister, (Hannah, 
Richard, and Phoebe Thomas,) di sin^ tb.ii 
all gifts of the above nature due to them 
may be returned to the young man on 
the said day ; and they uill he thankful 
for any additional favour bestowed on 
him "I-. 

There are two or throe other par- 
ticulars, which, perhaps, iloHorve no- 
tice. It must be recolloctod, that very 
few, if indeed any, of these customs 
are observed in all Parts of the prin- 
cipality alike; they are peculiar 
certain districts, and in those dis- 
tricts alone are they used. In (’aer- 
narvonshire, as soon as tlu‘ cltTgy- 
man has declared the parties to be 
'' man and wife,” the young men 
rush out of church, and run or rid(‘ 
to the bride's house, when the first 
who announces the ghul and welcome 
tidings receives a n-wanl from her 
friends. When the bridegroom, with 
a party of his friends, arrive d at tin* 
lady's residence on the inoniing ot 
the wedding-day, he and his com- 
panions were regaled with cuAiurd* 
jmddififf, ale,^brcad, and butter- All 
ate out of the same dish, till its con- 
tents were dispatched, when others 
were produced, till they were satis- 
fied. This convivial and singulai 
ceremony was formerly ob.sciveil nl 
funerals ; and 1 mention it, as n re- 
lic of patriarchal simplicity, and as 
an instance of the solidity of a Welsh 
breakfast, before the modern luxu- 
ries of tea and coffee were introdu- 
ced. 


• The literal translation of Gwyntyn is a Vanr. The custom of striking the Quin 
tain, or Quintin, is by no means peculiar to Wales. It was formerly practised m 
England at all merry-makings ; and, if 1 mistake not, Mr Strutt has introduced it m 
his ‘‘ Queenhoo Hall.” 

*f* Cumbrian Popular Antiquities, p. 160. 
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Burial Cvsioms. 

In Cambria once, the death-bed of the 
])easant 

Was one rude scene of l3oisterous merri- 
ment ; 

Friends came and pass'd the time in glee- 
ful riot 

And drunken jollity. Now times are 
changed ; — 

The poor man dies in peace, and leaves his 
friends 

To mourn for, and lament him. 

Rhy^s Roberis of Rhaghatt 

Nothing can be more impressive^ 
and at the same time exhibft so 
small a portion of pomp and splen- 
dour, as the funeral of a Welsh pea- 
sant. The petty cavillings and jea- 
lousies which existed, — and which 
always must exist between a family 
and some of its connexions, — ^arc all 
hushed and forgotten ; and friends 
and kinsmen, even to the fourth and 
fifth degrees of relationship, all fol- 
low to the grave the corpse of their 
departed fellow-mortal. 

The coffin is usually borne by the 
nearest of kin to the deceased, or by 
his most valued friends * ; and it is 
not uncommon for the village- pastor 
to walk from the house to the church 
at the head of the train of mourners. 
In many parts of North Wales, the 
procession is preceded by a select 
number of singers, chiefly females, 
who chant mournful hymns as they 
move slowly onwards f ; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the effect 
produced by the simple and pleasing 
melody of their voices, as the cadence 
of their plaintive strain, wafted along 
the mountain glens, falls upon the 
car in a soothing, yet melancholy 


murmur. Nor is it possible to view 
with indifference the mere proces- 
sion, divested, as it often is, of this 
embellishment. 

The train of thought induced by 
a spectacle of this nature, bears no 
resemblance to that which is engen- 
dered by the gay and gorgeous vanity 
of a metropolitan burial. The affect- 
ing simplicity of the one tells at once 
to the heart, and leads tlie mind to 
ponder upon that which is admoni- 
tory, and humiliating, and sorrow- 
ful ; and prompts us to ask, with tlie 
poet. 

Ah ! what is human life ? 

How like the dial’s tardy moving shade ! 
Day after day slides from us unperceiv’d ! 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth ; 
Too subtle is the movement to be seen,— • 
Yet soon the hour is up,~and we arc 
gone ! 

while the useless ostentation of the 
other tends merely to display the 
pride and weakness of the sons of 
earth. Besides, in large and popu- 
lous towns, we regard a funeral as 
we would any other common occur- 
rence, — chiefly Dccausc it h common ; 
but in the retired wilds of Scotland, 
of Wales, and of Ireland, where the 
sorrowful event is less frequent, it is 
attended with more solemnity, sad- 
ness, and sympathy. 

In many parts of the Principality, 
it is customary for the clergyman to 
pray over the corpse before it is 

raised,” and the omission of this 
ceremony at the burial of a Pkntxu- 
Lij, or Plead of a Family, is consider- 
ed a mark of the greatest disrespect ; 
the Lord's Prayer is also said by the 
minister at the porch of the church- 
yard, and repeated by the clerk w^icn 


• The reader will probably perceive the similitude of this custom to one used in 
Scotland on a similar occasion, and one which has been so ably and aflectingly dc- 
fjcribed by the “ Great Unknown,” in his description of the burial of Young Mucklc- 
l>acket, the fisherman, in the second volume of the Antiquary. 

-j- The Greeks had their who sang the A/t/o/, and the Rc^mnns 

their Siticines and Prccficoi, wh(» sounded the trumpets, and chanted the NutMiia^ 
or Lessus. The funeral ceremonies of the latter resemble those of the British in 
one or two other instances. The bier, which supported the remains of the Konian 
citizen, was generally carried by his heir, or nearest relations; and Horace, in the 
Fifth Satire of his Second Book, thus alludes to this practice 


Unctura olco largo midis liumeris tulit Imres. 

Their public feasting must not be forgotten ; neither must we overlook their custom 
of distributing meat among the iwor on these occasions, which, it will be remembered, 
they called “ visceratio.” 
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the grave is fillttl up '■*. After the 
corpse has been brought into the 
church, and the usual service per- 
formed, a psalm is sometimes sung, 
after which the mourners ap]>roach 
the altar, (the clergyman already 
standing there,) and place in a dish 
provided for the purpose an offering 
of money, according to the wealth of 
the donor, and the esteem and affec- 
tion he entertained towards the de- 
ceased. When the offering of silver 
is ended, the more humble contribu- 
tors advance, and deposit their mite 
of a penny, or more, a halfpenny be- 
ing inadmissible t ,* and when the 
-collection is entirely finished, the 
body is deposited in its dark and 
silent place, the remainder of the so- 
lemn and impressive service is read, 
and the affecting ceremony conclu- 
ded. 

When the means are equal to the 
expence, there is much eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking, before the corpse is 
removed from its old habitation ; and 
when the party is too poor to provide 
the requisites for such a carousal, it 
is customary in Merionethshire, and 
other places, for every well-wisher to 
send a small present of sugar, tea, 
bread, ale, &c. The bearers of an 
offering of this sort are received by 
a female appointed to the office, who 
shows them the corpse, and invites 
^them to partake of such cheer as the 
house affords. It was formerly deem- 
ed disrespectful not to watch the 
corpsT* night and day till it was in- 
terred ; but the conduct of the per- 
formers of this mournful office, which 
was by no means so decorous as the 
solemnity of the occasion required, 
gave rise to the suppression of a cus- 
tom, useless in itself, and, as practised 
by the Welsh, tumultuous and dis- 
graceful. The mourners were also, 
at one time, accustomed to adjourn 
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to the village put-hoiise, and there 
regale themselves at the expence of 
the relatives of the deceased, — pro- 
vided, however, that they could af- 
ford it. But these unworthy and 
unbecoming practices have given 
place to others of a more laudable 
and befitting character. The pious 
and afflicted cottager is not now hap- 
py, unless he can procure the atteiul- 
aiicc of some holy man, to console 
with his prayers the sorrowful in- 
mates of the house of mourning ; 
and the minister is frequently soli- 
cited, on the eve of the funeral, to 
lighten the gloomy cottage witli his 
presence, and to administer that con- 
solation which religion alone can be- 
stow at a period so sad and agoniz- 
ing. 

Mr Pennant, in his “ J'ours in 
Wales,” has given an account of the 
ceremonies which formerly attend- 
ed the performance of funerals in 
W^ales ; from which it appears, that 
many of them arc now laid aside, or 
only practiseil in particular districts, 
and by no means frequently. “ Pre- 
viously to a funeral/’ he writis, “ it 
was customary, when the eoriwe was 
brought out of the house and phu‘cd 
upon the bier, for the next ot‘ kin, be 
it widow, mother, sister, or daughter, 
(for it must be njhnahj to give, over 
the coffin, a quantity of wlpte loaves in 
a great dish, and sometimes a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, to 
certain poor persons. After that, they 
presented, in the same inanniT. a cup 
of drink, and rctiuired thc’ person 
to drink a little of it iinined lately. 
When this was done, they knelt 
down, and the minister said the*. 
Lord’s Prayer ; after which they 
proceeded with the corpse, and at 
every cross-way between the house 
and the church they set down the 
bier, knelt, and again repeatq4 
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* In Denbighshire and Flintshire, when the relatives of the decreased attend chureU 
nn the lirst Sunday after the funeral, it is usual for them to repeat the Lord’s Prayei 
over the grave of their kinsman. 

•f- These offerings, which probably originated in the Uomish custom of j^aying loi 
masses, are freciuently appropriated to the use of the minister ; but if the family ol 
the deceased be remarkably poor, they are divided amongst its surviving membei^- 
They bear a considerable anahgy to the “ Saul-sceat” of the Saxons. No reb|H rt 
able per^-on of that nation died, or was buried, without a handsome present to soim- 
lu-unch or other of the ecclesiastical establishment. If the body was buned out of 
the “ right scire,” or parish, the Saul-sceat was to l>e paid to the minister to which 
he belonged, and it was always given at the open grave. Wilk. Leg. ajpud Turner’s 
Hist, of tlic Anglo Saxons. * Vol. III. p. 187. Note. 
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Lord's I’rayer^ and did the same 
ivheu they first ent^ed the church* 
yard. Among tlie VVelsh^ it was 
reckoned fortunate for the deceased 
if it rained while they were carry- 
ing him to churchy that his bier 
might be wet with the dew of hea- 
ven 

There is yet another custom to be 
mentioned, which still exists in some 
parts of Wal^ and of England also^ 
though certainly not to the extent 
some sentimental tourists would wish 
us to believe. 1 allude to the pleas- 
ing and praise-worthy practice of 
adorning the grave of a departed pa- 
rent^ kinsman^ or friend, with turf and 
flowers. Mr Pratt, in his entertain- 
ing, but fanciful Gleanings," has 
drawn a lively picture of this custom ; 
but, elegant and interesting as his 
description is, it is exceedingly ex- 
aggerated. The fact is simply this : 
the graves, in a great many districts, 
are dressed with flowers, &c. imme- 
diately after interment, but tliey are 
usually neglected afterwards. In 
some parts of Montgomeryshire, in- 
<leed, they embellish anew, at Easter, 
the graves of those who have been 
buried even so long as twelve years ; 
and the church- yards, at this season, 

S resent a very interesting spectacle. 

ut the constant weeding mention- 
ed by Mr Pratt, and the disgrace 
which atteriMs the person who docs 
not preserve in order the grave he 
has ornamented, are fictions, or, to 
say the least of them, unnecessary 
amplifications. 

Pride of Ancestry. 

The Cambro*Briton, vers'd in pedigree, 
Sprung firom Cadwaliader and Arthur, 
kin^ 

Pall famous in romantic tale.' 

Splendid Shilling, 

Pride of ancestry has been a cha- 
racteristic of the. Welsh since the 
(lays of Giraldus Carabrensis. Ge- 
nealogiam quoque generis sui,” writes 


that author, ciiatri de populo quili- 
bet observat, ct non solum avos, at- 
avos, s^^ttsque ad sextain vel sepli- 
mam et ulUa procul generationera 
memoriter et promote genus enar- 
rat t." It was to a Wel^ Istdy, who 
was tracing her genealogy through a 
reiopte course, with mu^ precisioii 
and solemnity, that a wag said, — 
Madam, to cut the matter short, 
begin with Adam !" He is a fel- 
low of yesterday," said a haughty 
Welshman, of a man who wanted to 
marry his daughter ; Pll be bound 
he cannot trace his family to the De- 
luge!" This, generally speaking, 
ridiculous passion, is passing fastr 
away. Among the middling and 
lower classes of society, an example 
of this long and fondly -retained cus- 
tom may yet, indeed, be found, but 
under circumstances which render it 
only harmless and amusing. A most 
curious example of it existed, a few 
years iigo, in the person of an indi- 
vidual who held a high official situa- 
tion at Dolgellcy. This individual 
was Eohert Edwards, Guide Ge- 
neral to Cader Idris, and the Water- 
falls X and it was his prime de- 
light" to inipresB upon the English 
the grandeur of his descent. For 
this purpose, a paper was distribu- 
ted by him, to all strange visitors, 
which contained a full account of his 
birth, parentage, education, and ti-. 
ties, and, above all, a good portion of 
his {ledigree. Robert Edwards, (it 
began,) second son of the celebrated 
Tawer (tanner) William Edwards, 
ah Griffith, ah Morgan, ab David, ab 
Owen, ab Llewelyn, ab Cadwaliader ; 
great-great-great-grandson of an ille- 
gitimate daughter of that most il- 
lustrious hero, (Cadwaliader, name- 
ly) — ^no less famed for his irresist- 
ible prowess when mildly approach- 
ing under the velvet standards of the 
lovely Venus, than when he sternly 
advanced under the terrific banner 
of the bloody Mars, — and Sir Rice ab 
Thomas, by Anne, alias Catharine, 


• Vol. H. p. 159—160. 
f Cambr. Descript, rap. 17., p. 211. 

i I'he office of Guide General at Dolgelley is no despicaUe one, nor is it devoid 
of honour and cmolmiient. The present worthy holder of this office is something 
of an original, certainly a very amusing personage, but nothing in comparison with 
his predecessor, Robert* He occupies a house just over tlie great bridge (PoNT- 
vawb) at Dolgelley ; and a board over the door intimates to strangers that Richard 
Pugh, Guide General, &c. &c." is to be found within. * 
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(laughter of HoV^el ab Jenkyn of 
Ynys y maen gwyn *, who wm thir- 
teenth in descent from a 

lineal descendant of Bleddyn ab Cyn- 
fyn. Prince of Powis ! Of such ances- 
try, who would not be proud? And 
as scire tuuin nihil est nisi hoc sciat 
• alter," is peculiarly true of gent . ^ 
who wduld not be glad to let it 
known ? Thus thbught tlie worthy 
.James BiMwell, Esq., aild itappears 
that the sTescendant of the Princes of 
Powis entertained a similar opinion. 
But, alas ! that a person # ii^ch il- 
lustrious descent, and ^ 'Merit so 
^ transcendent, should be irabject to 

The thousand natural ills 
That flesh is heir to ! 

But golt iSji-and the worthy Robin, 
with is now gathered to 

those wpttbrs' whose memory he so 
highly ami so piously venerated. I 
remember him well. Some bf the 
liappiest years of my life were apent 
near the town where he dwdt, bad 1 
am indebted to him for many^ai|r.t^*i 
tertaining hour, and many a sagein- 
struction in the delightful art of an- 
gling. He was certainly an original, 
a singular, but itti honest man, and 
he fulfilled fib various dudes with 
assiduity, and Poor 

Robin nad'^ipdalbd the patriarchal 
age dC eighty*(d^t, before he was 
gathered to his prdgenitors ; and, 
full (if years and of honesty, he went 
hence* was no more seen ! But 
his memory, — ^humble as was his 
rank in life, — will not be despised. 
His eccentric and amusing manners, 
convivial temper, and just dealings, 
will not be forgotten by one, at least, 
wliom Providence hath placed in a 
somewhat loftier, but, perhaps, not 
happier sphere of existence. 

Farewell, old man ! 

Take thee for all in all, we neVr shall 
look upon thy like again ! 

But, after all, pride of ancestry is by 


no meav j peculiar to ihe'IVelsh, al- 
thoi^h it might formerly have been 
carried to a morb: ridiculous extent 
byHhebi than by any other nation. 
But even this is extremely doubtful ; 
and notwithstanding their proverbial, ^ 
partiality to elaborate geiiealogies,*^^ 
there are others, as Mr D’lsraeli has 
remarked, which can disturb the mus- 
cles of the gra^iM philosophers, mid, 
perhaps, mal^ Me most ingenious 
herald smile bt his own ingenuity. 
Charles V., and Louis X 11 1 ., mused 
their genealogies to reach to «daiu. 
De Crony, who married the heiress 
of the l)e Crouys, in the time of St. 
Louis, because he came from Ifun- 
gary, resolved, if he brought nothing 
else, to encumber himself with a ge- 
nealo^, in which he ventured to 
trace his descent from Attila, king of 
the Huns, who, it must be allowed, 
is a more regal ancestor than even 
Adam himself. But this is niit all. 
To say nothing of the existence of 
this passion in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, we have the following instan- 
ces of it in England. , Arthur K el- 
ton, who wrote in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., published at the end of 
his Chronicle a Genealogy of the 
Brutes, in which the pedigree of our 
young and amiable monarch is li- 
neally deduced through thirty-two ge- 
nerations, from Osiris, thq^rst king 
of Egypt ! Hood reproaches our au- 
thor for his ignorance ; but, as War- 
ton sagely observes, “ in an heraldic 
inquiry, so difficult and so new, 
many mistakes aro^pardonablc." In 
a book published in 1604, James 
1. has his genealogy,>^^Uived from 
Noabj and subsequentlj^ elabo- 

rately froih Adam t. This is qer- 
tainly sufficient to show that a pre- 
dilection for pedigrom is not pecff^^ • 
liar to Wales; and if 
wishes to see a specin^" ' 
most splendid of genesbpw^l • 
find one in the first of the 

Curiosities of Lit^Sture^ entitled. 


* This name, intcrmjsft^ as it may appear to an English eye, when transla- 
ted, a very poetical apd | m i |i^'^pamely, “ The Island of the White Bock.” It is 
one of the best estate*! « ^^|p |j^aleB, and its gardens and pleasure-grounds can 
compete with any of equ^lPW in England. During the life-time of the late warm- 
hearted proprietor, Edward Cefbet, Esq., it was roy good fortune to spend some very 
merry days at Ynys, as it is colloquially denominated ; and it wfll l^ long^veiy long, 
before 1 forget the fiisdnatiiig urbanity 'vitl^hich I was trcatM) when, as an utter 
stranger, t first became an inmate under th|^|A|utabte ipof of Ynys y ma^ 

' * f Ouriosities'*of Literature, vlt I. p. 514. ct seq. 

3 Y 
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The Gehealo^ of Sei.-lramis, 
Queen of Babylotlj as inscribed by 
her on a pillar.” 

That the reader^ however, nftiy 
have some idea of a Cambrian pedU 
•fpree, I present him with the fol- 
lowing, which is engraved on the 
tomb of a gentleman in Flintshire: 

Evan, ab Edward, ab Richard, ah Edward, ab 

ab David, ab Mcnilo^lwyd o’iVannaii, 
ab Mciriofr Vychan, ab Ynyr V\chan, 
ab Vnyr, ab Meuric, ab Madog. 
ab Cadwallader, ab Blcddyn, 
ab Cynfyn, 

Prince of Powh. 

This, however, is but brief, in com- 
parison with many. 1 am informed 
that there is a book in existence, con- 
taining the genealogies of the most 
respectable Welsh families, and tra- 
cing their descent very methodically 
from the “ Father of Men and 1 
hnnw that the pedigree of the weal- 
thy and esteemed house of Mostyn 
occupies an extent of parchment not 
less than forty-two feet lonf» ! After 
))assiiig through the British and 
Saxon race of Monarchs, it pursues 
its course through tliose of Israel, 
reaches Noah,' and concludes very 
])roperly with Adam. 

Ccubrvn yr Eliyif, or the llohgoblin s 
Hollow Tr((. 

All nations have their omens drear, 

Their Iq^ends wild of woe and lour ; 

To (’atnbriu look — the peasant sec. 
Bethink him of Gleiiclowerdec, 

And shun the Hobgoblin^s Hollow Tree ! 

Mai rnion, 

111 the park of Nannan, in Mc- 
rionethshliijs, the seat of Sir Robert 
Williamos' Vl^han, Bart, there 
stood, till within these few years, a 
hollow, laige, i|nd blasted oak, whose 
1>}anched and withered brandies pre- 
^ted, Iti: Spnng and Summer, a 
' to the bright ver- 

. cluro aurtpunding woods. It 

was a noted tree ; apd the peasant, 
as he passed it, itl tSie gloom of even- 
ing, would quicken his pace, and 
murmur a prayer for the preserva- 
tion of his person from the crafts 
and assaults of the Evil One. 

EVn to this day, the peasant still 
With cautious ftiiT tn^b o'er the ground; 
In each wild busba spectre secs, 

, And trembles at tBslShi rising sound. ^ 

L A long succession of ages*' nil)' 
imled'on since the event transifred. 


which conferred on^ this tree an in-, 
•fluence so appalling. During the 
wars ofJ^lGlendower, in the former 
part df the fifteenth ceptury, a cousin 
of that hero resided at Nannan — his 
name was Howel Sele. It appears 
that Howel hadrefused to espouse his 
Mjtoman's and his counties cause, 
rareby rendeiling himself particu- 
larly obnoxious to the choleric Glen- 
dower ; and an. enmity in con- 

sequence, engendered between the 
two chieftains, which was fostered, 
on both ^dos, with savage and re- 
vengefuilvW|lignity. During a ces- 
sation of hostilities, Owen (so inti- 
mates tradition) sought amuscmeirt 
and exercise in the pleasures of the 
chacc ; and he determined, like Earl 
Percic of old, to force^O red-deer 
from the forest brake,? do- 

mains of his inveterate ^nd;.;i^henil- 
ing kinsman. Thither he rejiair- 
cd, therefore, with a bosom-frieiid, 
n^e4 Madoc, and a small hut widl- 
anui^ hunting- train. As was to 1)0 
expeOWf he encountered Howel, 
ah^, but armed, who dcmandeil 
with what right he, a rebel to bis 
king, thus dared to pervade his 
grounds, and intrude upon his soli- 
tude? Reply succeeded re])ly, till 
they resolml to question 

by force of arms. ' Thi^^^onsequent- 
ly fought, and HoWd fell a mtim 
to the superior valour of his kinv- 
inan. Near the spot where they 
contended, was a broad ard blasted 
oak,” 

Scorch'd by the lightning’s livid glare — 
Hollow its stem from brancli to root — 
And all its bhrivcll'd arms were liarc. 

In the cavity of this tree, the corpse 
of the brave but unfortunate * Lord 
of Nannan was deposited, and ( )weii 
and his train hastened home to Glen- 
do werdee. The disappearance of the 
chieftain Howel caused the greatest 
alarm and consternation at the cas- 
tle. All possible search and inquiry 
were made, hM, without cfiect ; and 
his sorig(i)!§ ^|jy dy secluded herself 
from ^|||dH|pti the solitude of her 
lonely^mHiiw gloomy residence. 
Year ra^^cd year, and still no 
tidings were received of the long- 
absent Howel. At length, one tem- 
pestuous evening in November, an 
'armed hprseman was descried umng 
on his flagging s|eed up the^ll 
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^vhich leads to Nannan^ from the 
neighbouring town of DolgeUey — 

His coal-black steed with foamrai|Went, 
Which, wearied ^th the lengthen'd way, 
Could.scarcely gain the hill's ascent. 


^ Iloweyer^ he passed quickly on hiif^ 
way, regardless of the spent condj^^ 
tion of hiS horssj «iM the storiif; 
which howled him, 

and, urrivitig at Hie esm^ > demand* 
cd an audience of its safl Ihd solitary 
mistress. It was Madoc; who— his 
friend Glendower being^^w — ^had 
hastened to clear up the mys- 

tery in which the disappearance of 
' llowel was involved. He tbld his 
tale, and led the trembling and as- 
tonished . dwestics to the uncouth 
sepul^lf enclosed the bones 

of was opened, and 

the gigttiti© "atdeton of llowel W'as 
discovered, still grasping with its 
huge right hand the sword ^ulbally 
worn by the chieftain. 
w(Te interred in the neigh|Mi^^ 
monasttry of Vanner, with""W^^iiq 
pomp and ceremony of Catholie iit* 
perstition, and masses ^ere perform- 
ed for the r^ose of his incensed and 
troubled spirit- 

They bore Vani|S^^ 

« With holy rit^ |^nd |iirayers address'd ; 
white-robed fhonks the last dirge 


sang, 

gave his angry spirit rest. 


Thi*oak in which Ilowers body was 
enclosed is the same to which 1 have 


slluded at the opening of this sketch, 
and it was standiiig between seven ^ 
and ei^t years ago. On the night of 
the44itp of July 1613, a night which 
was exceedingly sultry and oppres- 
sive, this venerable “ monardi of 
the forest" fell to the grounil ; and 
the worthy baroni^t, in whose do- 
mains it was situated, caused its 
wood to be mah^lk^red into a va- 
riety of uten$^ ‘lo be distributed 
among his friends. The very day 
before its downfall, an eminent ama- 
teur artist made a drawing of it, 
from which engravings have been 
since taken ; and there is scarcely a 
house in DolgeUey that does not 
contain one, at leasts of these prints, 
framed in the very wood (wnieh is 
of a beautiful dark colour, approach- 
ing to ebony) of the Ceubreii yr 
ElJyll. At Nannan there are seve- 
ral handsome relies of this majes- 
tic tree. Amongst others is a,Drame 
containing an admirable likeness of 
the memorable Pitt, it is unadorn- 
ed by the gilder, but presents an 
appearance — to use an expressive 
phrase of a celebrated' 'Welsh wri- 
ter — of magnificent simplicity ^ Un- 
der the portrait is the following 
motto, particularly happy in its al- 
lusion to the “ Pilot who weatliereil 
the storm 


Y Cwr 

fal,y dderwen 
a wynebodd 
y^;dymestl *. 
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The Flitting* 

I'he stream that laved my infant feet,— the mead 
On which I fill’d my lap with vernal flowers,— 

The woodland lay soft warbled to the morn, 

That charm’d the ear, and chas'd my every caie) 

No song so sweet, no flowers so fair, nostredui 

Holds such a crystal mirror to the sky. . Tlay* 

Local attachment, MBIPfi to have be considered as deai|lions from a 
an almost univcrsj |j^iB% lF on generally pervading mhcipk, like 
liuman nature ; ra- some phenomena, \Aiich happen 

tionaUy be inferred, ffl|^|^excep- contrary to the establislicd laws of 
tions which we observe are often Nature. It will readily be grant- 
apparent, rather than real; or if cd, that this feeling operates most 
they do sometimes exist, they may ^pc^erfully gn deneate and suscept- 

• “ The man Hkc the oak wb^faced the trtfipcst.” 
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ible mincSP; and has^ accordingly, 
furnished a thjMi, for pocts^ from 
Homer down wme presint day, 
forming the subjeSl of many i ten- 
der lay and melting effbsion. In the 
. Iliad, we admire the imagination, 
and are delighted with the descrip- 
tive powers of the poet; but the 
Odyssey reaches the heart, and, for- 
get!^ the poet, think only of 
Ulysses and tiis new. Among the 
'^jpoets of our own times, this feeling 
nas fhmished the basis of some ten- 
der ftrains, which, we may almost 
predict, will only die with the lan- 
^%uage in which they are written ; 
for instance, Campbell, Rogers, 
Montgomery, ai^ Erskine in his 
Emi^ant. One author has given 
the title of Local Attachment to a 
poem ; but he is considered by 
many as better skilled in the philo- 
sophy of mind than the language of 
Parmiisus. But among our modern 
poets, none seems to have felt the 
influence of this principle more 
powerfully, nor to have expressed it 
with greater aensibility, than Gold- 
smith. It ibrms the ground-work 
of his Deserted Village, and is often 
powerfully expressed in his Travel- 
ler : and although it has been found, 
that there is often a great difference 
;^etween an author's head and his 
’*'OTeart, it would be a calumny on hu- 
man nature not to believe, aye, and 
be convinced, that the author of the 
following lines felt whuft he wrote : 

In all my wanderings round tb:s world 
of care, 

In all m] 
shi 

1 stm 



and God has given my 
my ^test hours to 


Amidst Immble bowers to lay me 
. dowdi 

‘when hounds and horns 
Amn whence at first 



vexatioM past, 
die at home at last I 


I still 

Here to returfl^ 

An apolc;^ might seem necessa- 
ry for quoting lines so generally 
known, and, I hope, felt; but as the 
eye can turn agdn and again to look 
on a flne painting, and the ear 
ten with delight to the repetition of 
an exq^te air ; so it is p 
here ale few readers who 

1 with again perusiAlii^iB 


recital of these feelings, with such 
genuine simple pathos, for all, who 
posseulpt, lay a claim to sensibility, 
will aiwh they speak to the heart. 

This is the age of poetical excite- 
ment, when the honest and idmple 
feelings of Nature have no rdisn ; 
^liit descriptions of the Bpimy pas- 
i|>ns delict, jmd nftenMemoralizc 
the mind* y is thus that .the vi- 
tiated appettllK Ibethes homely and 
healthful re<)uiring to be sti- 
mulated with high-season^ dishes 
and liquors, to the certain 

ruin of jw^constitution. And it is 
deeply tO' be regretted, that tlie 
eatett poet of the age has applied 
blan- 


the sweetest and most potent 
disliments of sentiment and song, 
to intoxicate the headaul|p|t.ftepTave 
the minds of his reaApPpliiihd of 
employing his growi^^^S and 
ripened taste, in the saitfe spirit with 
which his young aspiring muse dic- 
tated Loch-na-gar. With what pa- 
thoejAiald the author of the Corsair, 
of Abydos, and Manfred, 
expressed Idc^ attachment ! 
and how graphically could the hand 
which sketched the Siege of Corinth 
and Don Juan have painted the de- 
lights of home and the social fire- 
side I It piay be s^ that he has 
attempts that patli, and failed;, 
but the attempt was tnade too latpj 
when his n^lid was soured, and j^is 
taste deprav^. But although 
cannot exclaim with the amijable 
Cowper, 

England, with all thy faults, I Ipve thee 
still ! 

yet the bitterness with which he 
speaks of that country, is a strong 
indication that it still holds a place 
in his heart ; and although he has 
expatriated himself, it is very pro- 
bable that he will yet feel reluctant 
to heave h|a last breath where 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domett ir 
tear, 

Can soothe hi^shade, or grace his mourn> 
ful.bit 

is attachment, that 
ho have left their 
ly youth, for the sunny 
idostan, after basking 
and periBnnial summers, ' 



we 
couni 
shores 'of 
in orient 


eqjoying pleasures, and indulging 
in luxuries unknown, or knposiuble 
to be obtained, in the bleak cli|g|iof*' 
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C’aledonia^— aUIiSpugh possessed of 
wealth sufficient for enabling them 
to fix their abode on the j^M^clad- 
banks of the Garrone, or mi citron 
groves of the Tagusj — yet prefer shi- 
vering through the long nights of 
a Qootian winter^ where the ice-fet- 
tered iifieam creei^ tilent and m* 
seen^ that they may iMTe the ptfa- 
sure of gazipg on m snow-dad 
mountains, so mr in eerly life, it 
may perhaps he that pride 

or vanity is the impelling motive, 
that thc 7 may appear witl|eiclat, and 
excite the admiration envy of 
their early associates, who knew 
. them in humbler circumstances ; but 
to this it may be replied, that nu- 
merous instances of a contrary na- 
ture adduced, of those who 

hayi^ elAiy by misfortune orimpru- 
deno#) h^ reduced to poverty, and 
<'vcn *'waltt ; and instead of hiding 
their disgrace among strangers, have 
returned to mingle with those who 
knew them in better days, inujl now 
see them with cold indiffevngcil^ or, 
more probably, eye them with tiie 
averted look of contempt. 

Do we not often see, or hear, of 
those whom the laws of their coun- 
try have expelled, and doomed to 
]ierxietual e^c, returning to hide 
themselves in her bosom, at the 
hasard of imprisonment, scourging, 
'and even death ? The story of Fos- 
^ari is too well known to be re- 
treated^ as an illustration. In our 
oWir days, we have a most remark- 
able instance of this, in the ease of 


ing in, sickness, or wr^j^ng under 
the lash of his mptoati task-master, 
consoles himseL^liat he will sink in ' 
death, to awalc#dn the land of his 
fathers. The hardy Scotch High- 
lander, expelled from his cottage by 
the cupidity of a proprietor, who 
considers sheep a more profitable 
population than n^n, when forced 
to seek a homan the bank ft,jrf tlie 
Mississipi, or i|me the FallsWNia- 
gara thunder in his ear, leaves tte 
vale which gave him birth wift 
heaving bosom, — slowly aud de- 
spondingly climbs the vessel, which 
is to waft him across the ocean, -in- 
takes his stand on the deck — gazes 
on the receding %borc — nor do the 
throbbings of his heart cease till 
distance or darkness banish from 
his view the heath-clad hills, or 
snow-covered mountains, which the 
visions of Fancy again raise before 
him in his midnight sluinlnm. The 
sailor, who has buffeted tms tem- 
pest, his face bronzed by vertical 
suns, and his limbs pinched and 
frost-bitten in Poi|r Seas, wishes 
“ to die at home.” i^fThe war-worn 
veteran, who has, for the better |part 
of life, submitted to be a machine, 
a pawn on a chess-board, or perhaps 
impelled, by a sentiment of honour, 
** seeking the bubble reputatiqn ^ 
the cannon’s mouth,” still indjj^pb 
the anticipated delight of ** figlmng 
his batUi^/o’er again” at seme 
homely, bwtctiappy, fireside, in the 
land of his ffithers. 

Even he who has never travelled 


Governor Wall. This unhappy man 
was (lovernor in one of our colonies 
abroad, and caused a man to be 
fiogged to death for mutiny ; he was 
accused of murder, and secreted him- 
self for many years ; but at length, 
with an ignominious death staring 
him in the face, could not resist the 
impulse of returning to Britain — 
he came home, was tried, condemn- 
ed, and hanged ! The Swiss, al- 
though a wandcTic^ said, proverbi- 


ally, a mercenary 'Mp 
attached to their 
hills, that, when m 
the simple air of"fl 
they are seised wiu 
desire x»f returning 


I, gre so much 
and 

vaches, 

[ an irresistible 
home, and, if 


desire xn returning home, and, ii 
prevented, pine and die of 
die du jiais. In the torrid regions 
^l^e tropical iples, the African, pin<v^ 


beyond tlic boundaries of Britain’s 
sea-girt isle, probal4j(:l|^r strayed 
frqia nativ^ l^rhups 

never' left, what his own 

parish, or, possibly, ])|e been born 
and married in the samt village, has 
a countless host of 
every thing around hj{|ffiW 
he remove only to It 

few miles, it iMNte he can 

believe hiroifi^lla^^e. The coun- 
try may be nehet/ ’Ae inhabitants 
civil, even warm-hmted, still they 
are not the friends of his youth ; and 
his heart feels reluctant to unbosom 
itself, or give its confidence to stran- 
gers. 

; He who has been bom and conti- 
nued to live in a splendid and crowds 
^ dty, and whose,, wealth rendqjl 
Mm in^peiident of the Mai 
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ces of good f^ghboj^hood^ will not, 
indeed cannot urai^tand, the ex- 
tent of these fbelii^^ »or may pro- 
bably deny their ^stence. Possi- 
bly some sapient critic of “ iny own 
jmmantic town” will pronounce them 
tne effusions of morbid sensibility, 
or the airy dreams 

Of some poor po^'s visionary brain. 

Not so‘ fast, my good Sir, if you 
please ; permit me to ask you a few 
questions, or, rather, put the interro- 
gations to your own heart, and 1 
will trust to it for the response. Are 
in the habit of indulging in a 
morning lounge iu some fashionable 
bookseller's saloon, and there meet- 
ing a circle of intimate acquaintances, 
to talk over the politics and litera- 
ture of the day ? Perhaps you be- 
long to one of the golfing-societies, 
and are in the habit of enjoying both 
sport and exercise, in the fine Sum- 
mer evenings, on Burntsficld Links ? 
In Winter, you probably meet a few 
Dilettanti friends at Young's ; or 
you have been in the practice of 
joining a snug and select party at 
whist ? If engaged in business, and 
deeply involved in commercial spe- 
culation— that powerful absorbent of 
capital — then, although never study- 
i^.|he principle of which 1 am now 
^fSpUiig, you often act under its in- 
fluence, by applying to some confi- 
dential neighbour to asast you in 
raising Uie wind, by the talismanic 
spell on a slip of paper, beginning 
with the words Three months,” 
and concluding with value receiv- 
ed;” thia;^;^e magical touch of a 
banker co^jsrlB into a menstruum, 
which inansii the wheels of ejacula- 
tion glide sq^obthly ; and, as 
makes good iidS^s, you return the 
flivohr ii^^^ldnd. It is then that both 
^ you that fine simile of 

Pope's, , 

Man, like the geitetous vine, supported 
lives ; 

The strength he gains is from the em- 
brace he gives. 

Or perhaps, Sir, you belong to a 
still humbler class in society, taking 
your pot of porter, and smoking a 
pipe nightly, at Barclay’s P In ei- 
ther of the above cases, should yoU|, 
the caprices of Fate, be remove^, 
^^jlpme obscure provincial tov^J 


where the bookscllei s shop is fre- 
quented only by school-boys and wri- 
ters' appfhiUtices, both of whom al- 
ways keep outside the counter, — no 
golflng-ground in the vicinity, nor 
whist - players in town, and the 
tradesmen all rich and purse-moud, 
n^r having ocearion to the 
wmd, — 1 muAt uet^stippbse that you 
would be d^md bf your porter 
and pipe ; for oveity town, in what- 
ever other acconmu^ations it may be* 
deficient, holds out numerous temp- 
tations to idle tippler ; but the 
regular sl^ession of travellers and 
tradesmen, whom you used to meet, 
and wliose conversation made AV^hit^ 
bread’s brown stout niandc more 
richly, and gave a finer flavour to 
Cotton's best Virginia as its 

volumes of smoke, like of 

frankincense, hovered in thq^roqin, — 
these, alas ! are wanting ; and you, 
with a sigh of regret, would prove 
the influence of local attachment. 

Tl^at habit becomes second nature, 
is a trqism proverbially common. 
The man whp for years has been ac- 
customed to occupy the same chair, 
in a particular corner of his own par- 
lour, and sleep in the same bed- 
room, — if his chair is changed, "or re- 
moved to another corner^ or should 
he have occasion to sleep in another 
dormitory, although more airy and 
cheerful, would still feel as if hej 
were not at home. There have beey'^ 
instances of clergymen, who, jjy 
ing a prayer-book of a differem edi- 
tion, felt so awkward, as to be for 
some time at a stand, in turning to 
the different parts of the service for 
the day. In our own church, a 
reacher who trusted to memory for 
is sermons, has declared, that, after 
reading his text, he was in the prac- 
tice of fixing his eyes on an old 
man's bonnet, hung on the opposite 
wall, till one Sunday, the hoary sire 
was prevented from attending, and 
did not think of sending his bonnet ; 
the preacher gazed, rubbed his eyes, 
and made a^use of considerable 
lengtli ^rfg^^eould proceed. 

Even themselves dis- 

agr^able, endeared to us by 

habit or association. An old gentle- 
man lost his wife, after she had been 
his companion at bed and board for 
nearly forty years. The lady had 
been one oPthosc notable housewiv^^ 
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who conceive th(*ro is no method of 
managing servants so cfTectually as 
perpetual scolding ; she hid "fttento- 
rian lungs, and a tongue nearly as 
restless as the pendulum of the house- 
clock. Her husband had weak 
nerves, ^iiid ten times every day fid- 
getted^ mtted, and tiimed ; first 
ploring for quietna^ thea command- 
ing her, in ivItttliM rage, to cease 
her infernal noiise, which echoed from 
the kitchen to the most retired re- 
cess in the house ; his intreaties and 
threatenings were alike disregarded, 
till death laid the good wotnan cold 
and silent. The old gentleman was 
"iriconsolahle, and time did not seem 
to soothe his grief ; he sunk into a 
deep melancholy ; and when remon- 
strated with Iw a friend, he heaved a 
deep (Ugh, knu said, “ It is impossi- 
ble toW ever to forget her; the 
dull silence, the stagnant calm and 
stillness that now pervade the house, 
remind me every hour that my dear 
friend is gone for ever !’* A worthy 
woman, whose husband wag In the. 
habit of beating her, at least once for 
every month in the yeftr, till her face 
often bore the marks of Ids unmanly 
prowess, was observed to grow mo- 
])ish and melancholy ; when a neigh- 
bour inquired the cause, she replied 
with a deep sigh, Yell see that ere 
laiig I'm to lose our John !” ** Why 
Uiink you so ? he looks wcel — what 
afy him ?" " Oh, he's fey — he has 
c'-er gude ; it's near half a 
year since he lifted a hand to me — 
sic ha])piness canna last !" The story 
of the tallow-chandler is well known, 
who, having realized a fortune in 
his ' Misiness,sold off his stock in trade, 
purchasing a snug retreat at some 
distifneo from town ; but becoming 
wearied of ease, he invited his suc- 
cessor in trade to dine with him, 
and then solicited, as a. favour, that 
he would allow him to look in al- 
ways when he came to town, and, in 
])articular, perndt him to stay and 
regale his olfactory oil||ms on melt- 
ing-days. 

But there is an iilfllijw(|^!terc in- 
explicable, which e^^M^^tself to 
objects wldcli can affift lio gradfi- 
cation to the senses. Our school- 
copy of Cffisar or Horace, the wild 
heath where we rambled, the lake 
where wc bathed or ska{pd, all af- 
f<!l^ pleasure iQ‘ our after years ; and 


the longer time that has''%itorvencd, 
pedaaps that plcaKf!^ is relisliM the 
more keenly: ^Mjii^ld the heath he 
turned into corn-fields, and thc^ lakc^ 
drained, our reason may be convinced 
that the general good is promoted^ 
but still wc deplore tlie altered fea- 
tures of the scene. This, however, 
may be presumed to proceed, not so 
much from any real attach nisiQt to 
the objects themselves, ns from the 
associations with whicli they arc inti- 
mately connected, and seldom fail to 
call up in our minds. 

The princi])lc of local attachment 
extends its influence to the irrationiA 
part of creation, find, for ought we 
know, pervades all animated nature. 

It is found, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, in all our domestic animals, 
and many of them have, under its 
influence, exhibited instinct approxi- 
mating so nearly to reason and in- 
telligence, however acquired^ Us to 
startle us with wonder at thc'ir sa- 
gacity. Even kinder treatment and 
better food sometimes fail in recon- 
ciling them to the change. The wri- 
ter of this knew an instanet' of a 
cow, not the most sagacious of ani- 
mals, wdiich, according to tlie com- 
mon saying, was brought from the 
muir to the meadow ; that is, from 
scanty pasture, to feed on cloy(bi&| 
yet she ran three several times toli^ 
former home, a distance of several 
miles. The ^asts of the forest, and 
the wild fowls of the wood, these de- 
nizens of Nature's wide common, all 
display this attachment. Birds, if 
undisturbed, w'ill, foryem, continue 
to occupy the stiiiii^lle^ fox has 
his favoittite, earth ; his own 

form ; the rabbit burrai(!|j'j»iits own 
hillock ; and the bee,(^%^s from a 
long and devious exetmojb^ to lodge 
in its own hive. I shf^^^niSude 
these desultory observ'a;tM||<' 
simple tale of rural life, H^trative' 
of what has been, H^vanccd : 

The village of Burnside consisted 
of about a score of houses, irregu- 
larly scattered over an extent of 
something more than half-a-milc in 
length ; to each of which was at- 
tached from eight to ten acres of 
land, all rented from the laird : the 
tQi;)ants were, in general, tradesmen 
various occupations, which they 
'i^^cised in the intervals of theit xvk*/ 
^ labours, raising their fanilfias 
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healthful exclusive 

of these^ there 1 |m about half the 
number of ** and matrons 

never wed/* occupying small cotta- 
ges rented from the tenants. As its 
m^me implied, the houses were si- 
tuate on the bank of a rivulet, 
which, in a dry summer, almost for- 
got to piurmur, although at the Lam- 
mas il{>eat, or in shoden thaws in 
l^inter, it was sometimes impassable 
By man or horse. In front of these 
rural abodes were their little kail- 
yards, some of which were fenced 
round with a green feal dyke, where 
a hedge of evergreen broom in Sum- 
mer smiled, bending under its load 
of golden blossoms ; others were sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, and all 
were planted round with ash and sy- 
camore trees, waving their broad 
heads high in air, which, while they 
gave a venerablb air of antiquity to 
the village, proved a shade for the 
sultry suns of summer, and broke 
the Airy of the strong south-east 
winds from the ocean, which howled 
up the glen in Winter. Between the 
gardens and the burn a stripe of 
ground extended, in some places 
smooth as a bowling-green, in others, 
the precipitous banks reached close 
^^the margin of the stream, and 
4pPkly covered with primroses, cow- 
^ips, orchis, and other Spring dow- 
ers, while the purple fox-glove and 
blushing wild - rose glowed in its 
Summer suns. By prescrintive right/ 
obtained from a former laird, these 
daisied greens and flowery braes 
were coiimii^ to all the tenants, oc- 
cupied ^l^^ncliing-gt^ns, and pas- 
tured b^l^fiows of the village. 

None tite tenants had leases; 
but there hiM^liot been an instance 
of any .^e being turned out, and 
some pontoons had continued in the 
^ same iSifeily for several generations. 

* Hence mey continued, with confi- 
dence, not only lo improve their 
land, at considerable expence, but 
even to repair and build new and 
substantial , houses. Such bad been 
this Scottish Auburn, for time imme- 
morial, the abode of health and ru- 
ral happiness, when their good laird 
died, deeply lamented, old and full 
of days. He had never been xpa^r- 
ried; the estate was entailed; |||j^ 
heir-at-law was just come of 
son ol.iy|mtleman in a disi^t 


county. He camd to reside at the 
mansiop-house, with a number of new 
servant&'iB his train, many of the 
old being dismissed, in all stations, 
from the factor to the stable-boy. 
The inhabitants of Burnside^ Iwere 
in considerable alarm, firmW^^tMt- 
hk to have their lents neaply' jffitib- 
led; but to Ail i||ey were willing 
to submit ; Aw |^ter fear being 
lest they Aofdd w turned out of* 
their possessions. However, the new 
laird nad been nearly two years on 
the estate, Aey had heard of no 
change, their fears subsided, and 
their wonted confidence gradually 
returned. 

It was then the usual custom to 
plough with four horses; and as 
each tenant kept only one horse, four 
of them united together ;"he1rt whose 
land they were working ^idkig the 
plough, and some of the others fur- 
nishing a driver. When the seed- 
time was finished, the four who 
ploughed together were in the prac- 
tice of celebrating Ae close of their 
labours, by meeting annually, in one 
of their houses iti rotation, to a cheer- 
ful supper, and passing the evening 
in rustic festivity. . The seasoiii had 
been wet and late, Spring had bor- 
rowed from Summer, for the conclu- 
sion of her operations, and it was ^ 
the latter end of May before the baj-'^ 
ley-seed was finished. A party pf 
the ploughmen of Burnside had 
agreed to have their annual 
the 4th of June, in honour of their 
Sovereign's birth-day. They were 
to meet that year in the house of 
William Miller, by trade a wright, 
and whose family consisted of l:iin- 
self, his wife, a son and daughter 
grown up, besides several children in 
nonage ; the worthy couple had also 
under their protection the husband's 
father and^{4|ie wife's moAer ; the 
last weakly and infirm, the first in a 
state of dotage and second childhood. 

Warm genial weather had succeed- 
ed the rains,^ and Nature seemed in 
haste for her previous un- 

kindni^^i^^cceleratiiig vegetation 
with the rai^tv of a Lapland sum- 
mer ; most of the trees were in full 
leaf ; the fields smiled with Ae fresh 
and verdant braird ; while the banks 
and meadows exhibited a luxuriance 
of wild-flowers delightful to the ^ 
The day had bean calm and warn. 
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the BUT! had puYsued his course 
through an almost cloudless sky, and 
was now about to sink amidst light 
fleecy clouds, beyond the western 
mountains, in serenity so still, that 
the t^junulous leaves of the poplar 
Imng^ltiaUonless on their slender 
stalki^;-!;Hl|pe beeches m |he neighboui^ 
ing c6pse glow^ softer and 
brighter green M yellow light, 
while his settingilb^ihl were reflect- 
ed from the windows jbf the distant 
manse, as if the mansion had been 
on fire. In the glen, the children of 
the village were sporting ; some 
were culling, Wild-flowers on the brae, 
ethers paddling in the shallow part 
of the stream, and a little girl sat on 
the velvet green, busily employed in 
framing a necklace of white gowans, 
( Anglice field-daisies,) while the ru- 
ral maiden was skipping barefooted, 
humming " The wauking of the 
fauld,*' as she gathered up the snow- 
white washing ; swallows were glid- 
ing in silence across the pool ; the 
blackbird's mellow pipe was heard in 
the i^isopse ; and rooks were cawing 
loudly, with incessant* clamour, in 
the distant wood. On the plain, 
cows were approaching home, strad- 
dling o^r their distended udders, 
lowing on their way, the guileless 
calf trotting behind ; while the rear 
was closed by a boy whistling, and 
w ith liis stick striking down the wild- 
fic^-'vers which shot up by the way- 
side. 

(m"lbc road which led through 
the village, three men, accompanied 
by their wives, were approaching to 
\V'illiain Miller's. 'J'herc all was in 
harmony with the rural scenes which 
1 have been attempting to describe. 
At the door, the hen, with her ma- 
ternal cluck, was calling her nume- 
rous chii ping brood around her ; 
high on the gable of th^^ house was 
a wooden dove-cot, whe^^’ltke domes- 
tic pigeons sat billing and cooing, 
their necks changing colour, as they 
varied the position of their heads in 
the beams of the setting below 
them, sleek and scdale^^^llilB; lay 
busking in the windowtAiH,^4idr eye 
fixed on the sparrow lhaii' twittered 
in the branching honcy-suckle on the 
wall. A deep trench indicated that 
the foundation of another house was 
to be laid; and George, the eldest 
9011^ was unloading a cart ef stones, 
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among a heap previ M jsly Reefed for 
that purpose. As l^woccSdcd to un- 
yoke the cart, 4iia^onsc-dog was 
fawning and jumping on him, to 
welcome his return ; while the saga- 
cious and social Dobbin whinnyc<l to 
one of his plough companions pass- 
ing by. The horse was led to the 
stable, where his litter was already 
spread, — his harness was hung on the 
wall, — after which, the young map 
Xdaced the cart in the shed, where! a 
collide of harrows stood on the hack- 
wall, and a plough lay on the side. 
Every thing displayed order, atten- 
tion, and prudent economy. In the * 
centre of the garden stood a sun-dial, 
on a stone pedestal ; at the bottom, a 
bubbling spring threw up its waters, 
clear as rock-crystal ; within the 
fence nearest the house, a border of 
flowers stretched across the garden, 
in the centre of wlii(;h stood a hotiple 
of bec-hives, from whicli procaeued 
the ceaseless hum of tin* inmates* 
and although the tout vnsnnhte diii ' 
not present an Arcadian picture of 
perfect felicity, it certainly exhibited 
a pleasing representation of the con- 
tentment ami industry of a Scottish 
pleasant. 

Twilight was now slieddiiig her 
purple glow by the window, as the 
guests assembled in William's 
house, which shewed taste and nel^f ' 
ness in the plan, and cleanliness iti 
the keeping. According to general 
custom, a handful of oats in the 
straw, fancifully plaited and deco- 
rated with ribbons, was fastened to 
the wall above the mantlc-{}ici’(s 
as last year’s maiden, lounger 
branches of the fkmiW Itirilmg this 
night adorned it with ncr#{j^ the 
occasion ; the little Wiow was 
filled with fresh birch, -iltireet-briar, 
and wall-flower, which diffused their 
mingled fragrance over th^ apart- 
ment. 

A diaper table-cloth, white and 
spotless as new fallen snow, and used 
only on great occa^ons, covered the* 
table, which was soon crowned with 
a plain, but plenteous and wholesome 
supper. At the head of the hospi- 
table board sat the mistress of the 
mansion, with her mother on one 
hand, and her husband's father on 
the other, both of whom required 
ani|^ceiv(‘d her kind attentions — tbe 
finrt-from boilily infirmllyji the lalt 
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began to talk of t.io. Lew laird, 
congratulating them selves that the 
d-angcs which they had feared 
amju'M not now take place. “Your 
family has been long here, William,** 
said one. “ Ay ; a long time,** re- 
plied William ; “ my father, sitting 
bfUdde us, was marned on the same 
day wi* King (leorge, an* his grand- 
father biggit the house whare we now 
sit ; it has been repaired, indeed, hut 
aye upon the auld foundation ; an* 
I’m hopefu* my callan Creordic will 
yet enjoy't, when w'e’re a* mixed wi* 
the mools ; ye see we’re makin* way 
to big a warkshop for him, an’ he’ll 
get the hadden* in a few years, for 
I’m beginning to fail now.*’ 

'Fhe cloth was removed, and after 
drinking to each other, and their rc- 
spertive families, the next w'as “ a 
jgood return for their labour,’* then 
“ the King,** and after that “ the 
young laird.** This last had not gone 
round, when John Smith, one of the 
villagers, called, wishing to see W*il- 
liam. “ Fetch him ben, lassie,** said 
William ; and raising his voice, cried, 
“Come awa*, John — set a chair, Itcll 
—sit down, John ; you*re a wee be- 
h^l — our last toast was * the laird 
mauii drink that.** “ Foul pike 
out my tongue if ever f drink his 
health again, as lon^ as 1 can lift a 
bicker to niy he ad !*^said John, in- 
dignantly. “M liatmeans that, John? 
—what is the matter?’* cried all at 
once. “ Ye'Hl a’ ken that before the 
morn at t^stime ; how-an’-a’-he, as 
I got tllews at the smithy this 
gloamin^i^.Ylliirried haine, an* cudna 
sattlc, came yont-by to tell 

you.** “ Biii' what is it, John ?*' 
cried William, impatiently. “ lt*s 
just thi^j, that yc*ll never meet here 
again upo* the same errand — ye*ve 
sawn your hindmost crap upo' the 
lands o’ Burnside !** 

This was most appalling news to 
all present, and they cried, “ But 
arc you sure it’s true > Wha laid 
you ?** “ Sandy Rennet, the ground- 
ofBcer, took me to the smithy door, 
an * tald me, that the laird had just 
gi'en him orders to come the morn 
an' warn the whole of ns, that we 
ipaun flit at WliUsunday fljrst.” 
^^'hat’s strange, no to gi'o us an 


oi}‘?T o’ our haddins at ony price.” 

“ 11 out, man, tlu'y’rc a’ to he dung 
down, 'fhe new grieve frae the south 
country has ta’en them a’ in ae farm, 
an’, I understand, at double our rent, 
an* let’s the laird measure down to 
the very brink o* the burn forby. I 
saw you busy driving stand the day, 
Oeorge — I'm disking that’s o’er ; 
ye’ll no begin yout biggin in a hurry 
now.” “It’s litcky we were nae far- 
ther advanced— 1 maun baud my 
hand till we see.” See ! ye’ll find 
it true ere the morn at e’en.” “ W eel, 
an’ the laird has done sae, there 
hasna been sae mony 
cooled in ae morning, in a* the conn — 
try side, since I came to the warld ; 
however, there’s aye life for the livin’; 
we’ll get a hame some gate,” said 
William. “Ay, Geordie, that’s my 
dream read now,” said the grand- 
mother ; “ I tahl you your bride’s 
bed wad never be made upo’ this 
hillock head ; I was born no a gun- 
shot frae this, an* have never slec^t 
a night frae Burnside ; I could like 
to die there, an’ it were the wiH o* 
Providence--*but there’s muekld to 
turn about in a towmont ; 1*11 may 
he get my wiss. Ye made a wark 
about Buonaparte, that he itnd come 
an* liarry us a* ; what mair cud he do 
than our laird, to turn us out o’^ 
house an’ liald? But there nevep*" 
came good o’joining house to housis 
an* field to field, an' cooling t^'he 
widow's licarthstaiie, an' tlic up^iot 
will be seen yet.” “ Wislit, granny ! 
bode nae ill ; the warld 's wide, an* 
room in’t for us a*.” “Ye neediui 
bid me wisht, B illie ; for there’s a 
woe pronounced against it in tin; 
Scriptures ; an' although 1*11 no live 
to see it, yet it will be fulfilUtV; hut 
I didna think 1 wad ever needed t(» 
flit, till 1 was carried to my lang- 
hame.” What’s that ye*r(‘ a* 
crackin’ Hbut flittin*, an* coolin’ 
hearthsta^es ?” said the graiulfutlier ; 

“ there sail never ane o* you be hid- 
den flit, as lang’s iny liead carries a 
bonnet. It’s true I’ve nae tack ; 
but the^ltdfd tald me last owk, 1 sud 
never flit fts lang’s he lived, an* we’re 
haith young men yet ; but ye're nye 
fleyed at something. Sirs. It’s only 
twa or three days sin* ye were ha<l- 
din* a' the town in a steer alK>ut Lord 
George Gordon’s mob, an’ Paul 
Jones ; but I’ll stap up to the Place • 
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the tnorii^ an’ b)/C'ak lo l]ic laird ; we 
were at the school thegither ; hc*s 
been a good inasler to inc this score 
o* years now, an' I’ll never doubt his 
wo^ r 

The, aged widow sat gazing on the 
old xnee^ a tear stole down her 
wrinkk'd check, and with a deep 
sigh shc-Siiid, My continued rea- 
son is a mercy, for which Tin thauk- 
fii' mornin* an* c'eniri* ; yet I could 
niaist envy him, whom we have just 
now heard speaking of forty-year- 
aiild stories, as if they were tales o* 
yesterday. JFIe's sleeping already, as 
Bound’s a bairn in its mither's bo- 
som, wi' as little fear o* flitting, the 
future costing him as little eare, 
while 1 canna think o* leuving^lluni- 
shlc without sorrow ; but come awa’, 
lassie, an* help me to my bod ; 1 fear 
tin’s will be a laiig night.** Her 
grandchild assisted her away, while 
the old man continued to sleep sound- 
ly and softly in his clniir. 

The looks of the company followed 
tlio frail grandmother out of the 
room, and were then 'burned on the 
venerable old man, who seemed like 
a blidited tree, which still retains 
its hol&4)f the soil, v/hosc head pre- 
serves the same altitude, hut con- 
tinues bare and lifeless in the dews of 
summer, cundeiiined to the chilling 
fro.st of perpetual winter. ‘‘Oh! wui- 
1 aw ins ! we are poor frail creatures," 
said ilaines Melville. “ ThcTe*6 
JMaigaret*Syme, wha can still speak 
comfort to the afflicted, cither in 
body or mind ; her heart's sae o'er- 
coine wi* the thought o* leavin' Burn- 
side, that 1 saw the tears happin' 
down her cheek. An* there sits 
drew Miller, wha was anes reckone#' 
among the langest-headed men in the 
X)arish, his advice sought by rich and 
}ioor round about ; his mi^d now a 
blank, except when fitiil^ry rests 
upon some auld story, fdr what he 
now hears is like ane breathin* on a 
lookin'-glass, vanishing in a moment; 
the present affords him nae ^deasure, 
an’ the future costs him nae pain. So 
true is it, that Robbie Fergttton says, 

♦ The mind’s aft cradled when the grave 
is near.* 

Wacs niy heart ! poor, reckless cal- 
lan ! his ain was cradled at an early 
date! ‘and wild was tW tempest 
that hushed him asleep.* When 1 
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went to Embro’ ib sec my dochu r, / 
gaed to the Canongate kirk-yard, lo 
see his grave, an* dowic was llic 
sight — it was humblin' to the pride 
o' man. Ferguson an' Burns ! bailh 
their names united, an’ their fates 
o*er near akin." “Ay, dames, but 
the Farmer's Ingle, an* the C-ottar's 
Saturday Night, will he n ad, an' gar 
their names live, when we will be 
forpotten/’ said Willium Mitth-. 
“ Weel, I'm ihnnkfu’ my hi'ad's 
never fashed wi’ sic nonsense,” said 
John Smith : “ I’ve heard our I’am 
rcadiii’ at them — a mere blather o’ 
buff! 1 ferly lo see you twa auld 
fools thinkin’ about tlieiii at oiiy 
time, hut mair eK})ccially enow. I’m 
mair ta’en up thinkin’ about the loss 
o’ my lime- shells that I laid U])o’ my 
land last year ; hut an’ 1 had Kent a 
month syne what 1 ken tho night, 
J should ha*e had anither acre or twa 
o’ aits, an’ latlen them cate wha came 
hindmost." “ Ay ; but Peter P»ry- 
den’s no sic a fool as let you s[u)il 
his ain farm,” said David Jack. 

The ]>leasure of the evening was 
destroyed; the news they had heard 
occupied their minds, and called u|) 
recollections, which, although onei' 
jdeasant, were now accompanied hy 
Itainful anticipations. 

Next day, Saunders Bennct 
firmed John Smith’s news, hy a ver- 
bal summons of removal lo eaeh ol 
them, at Whitsunday first, 'riiis 
was grief and sorrow to some, and 
disajtpoiniment to all, and ))crhaps 
not the least felt by Ckorge Miller 
and Jeannie Melville, wl^o had ar- 
ranged, according to tl|4i;^rase of 
the country, to cast tbw, isiscs the- 
f^ther. It had bcefi plmved thal 
Jeannic’s check gloweiinnd her eyes 
glanced brightly, when she saw them 
casting the foundation for the house* ; 
and it was also remarked, that when 
George was passing with a load of 
stones, he always whipped up Grey 
Dobbin more briskly when opposite 
to the window at which Jeannie 
plied her needle. 

Slowly and heavily passed the 
summer ; many of the tenants had no 
prospect when removed, but to bury 
themselves and families in towns, 
where 

The pale artist plies the sickly trade. 
William Miller had 6j|ed only for 
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a year, in a village about Roven njiles was plunged in tlie water, when 
distant, and James jMclvillc was to George, at tlic hazard of his hie, 
remove to the nearest borough ; but succeeded in getting hold of tlie 
^hme, like the dove from Noah's ark, bridle, and, as the squire was still 
had found no resting-place for the entangled the stirrups, dragged 
sole of their foot ; Wii-ter, to them, Ijoth to Urra Rrma; but the im- 
seemed clothed in more than his patient and high-spirited hunter 
usual gloom ; Spring brought not its fell on his rider, and fractured his 
own active solicitudes, and gave no leg above the ancle. He lay speech- 
limes of a fruitful harvest. Early in le^s, aiitl, to all appearance, dead ; 
^9ph;h, a messenger of the law James Melville’s was the nearest 
served every householder in Burn- house, and there they hastened to 
side with a legal summons of re- carry the laird. They had to pass 
moval, and almost all looked with John Smith, W’ho still kept his place, 
regret to the near approach of that and now cast a inaligni^t'glaLcc on 
day, whicli was to sever tliem from the helpless victim. Jamos Melville^ 
the soil wliere they had been root(*d being a man of some reading, had 
like indigenous plants. seen, and recollected the rules laid 

The dews of May were now fall- dv)wn|by the Humane Society, and 
ing around them, when one after- proceeded to put them in practice, 
noon, a violent thunder-storm took while ficorge rode for a surgeon, 
place, succeeded by a heavy rain ; so about two miles distant. By per- 
great was the inundation, that their severance, under the directions of 
little rivulet, before night, was rolling James, animation was restored be- 
wilh impetuous. force, an irresistible fore the arrival of the surgeon, who 
torrent. The inhahilants were col- highly approved of all that had been 
lected in groups, looking at the mass done, affirming to the squire ifeat 
of waters, when one cried, See, they had sav^d lus life, as his arAval 
there's the coom o* the laird's new would have been too late. The frac- 
bridge down the burn !” “ 'i here tun‘d limb being now set, (he man 
wad hae been little skaith though it of medicine having given onliips that 
had been himscT ! 1 wish he’d been the patient shoultl be watched till 
.drowned ere wc saw him," said Joliii his return, left the village. 

Smith. “ ftjieak o’ the ill tliicf an’ It was now late, the night foul 
he'll appear," said another, “ for and dark, and the rnansioa-houso 
there’s the laird cornin' down the distant; George, therefore, volunteer- 
brae on his brown hunter; he'll ed his services for the niglit, tri^st- 
surely no be sae mad as tak' the ford ing that Jeannie Melville would be 
in sic a spate." “ llin down the his coin])anion, to which she was 
brae, Geordie Miller, an* diiiua lat doubtless “ noibing loth.” 
him tak' the water,” said Jaiues Their patient fell asleep, and they 
Melville. ^ The young man hastened took the opportunity of talking over 
d6wn, idjijAe rest following, except ,j«|hcir own concerns ; but the srpiin 
John jwho kept his post, in«i^appening to awake, and bejng of 

dulgin which did no honour' ‘that age which could feel an interest 

to his heart. George called out not in, and sympathize with, the suhjc^el 
to venture ; but his words were lost of their iU^urse, lay as if still 
in* the roaring of the torrent ; he asleep ; jpil, listening attentively, 
waved with his hand to keep back ; heard thiBiltf express their regret at 
but the squire did not, or would not their procrastinated union by their 
understand the sign, and spurring removal from Burnside, which tlu y 
his steed, pushed forward, till he attributed to the machination of Beter 
came to the deepest part of the Bryden, rath^ than the laird, of 
stream, where the current was strong; whom they spoke kindly, deploring 
and there both horse and rider were his recent misfortune, and execrating 
carried down, the horse swimming, the unfeeling conduct of John Smitii. 
and the rider keeping his seat: by When they occasionally came with 
an eddy jn tliis current, they were the candle to look at tneir patient, 
brought iiearer the margin of the he shut his eyes, feigning to be aslee)). 
river ; the animal now fell, in at- While there, he continued to receive « 
temptiiBg tos land, and the squire tlic kindest attentions from thi fa- 
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mily, particuUirly the mother aiul 
ilauj^hter ; and ^)leased himself with 
revolving plans lor the remuneration 
of his preservers. But on his de- 
par ture^ by some awkwardness in lift- 
ing him from the carriage^ his limb 
got a twist, and had (o be set anew ; 
he soon after sickened^ and when the 
fatal morning of Whitsunday dawned 
on the’ tenants of Burnside, their 
hapless laird was in a high fever, and 
utterly insensible. 

As if in unison with the general 
fe(*ling, the morning sun that was to 
see Burnaii]^ depopulated shrouded 
his face lowering clouds ; no 

beams brightened the fields, and no 
smile lightened the countenance of 
old or young in the village At 
every door was seen furniture scat- 
tered in confusion, carts loading, 
and all ages in motion. When Wil- 
liam Miller began to drive down his 
father's ht‘d, the old man gazed on 
him, and tlicn wringing his hands, 
cneil, “ Ah ! Willie, why do you 
that in my house? but Tse leave you ; 
soffit gude body will tak* me in, an’ 
if no, dicat iny am dykesidc, — 
butyc'rt an unnatural bairn, an* Lave 
sure^^nt your senses !’* and every 
endeavour to make him understand 
their purpose proved abortive. 

The grandmother sat in mournful 
silence, looking from the window on 
the 1 louse where she was born. A 
cart had been provided for her’s and 
the old man's accommodation ; but 
they were at a loss how he could be 
persuaded to enter ; but wlien Mar- 
garet was assisted into the cart, 
among bundles of bed-clothes, she 
said, “ Oh ! Andrew, will you see 
me gang awa* alane ?** Her appeal 
operated on the poor dottard, estran- 
ged iniiid, and he cried, Ah ! Wil- 
lie, that 1 should ever have lived 
to see you drive youi^jj ittr auld mi- 
ther frati the door ! can wc 

do vvi’ a daft man ? — but dight your 
een, Margaret ! I’ll gang wi’ you ; 
there’s a gude bane in my sleeve yet, 
an’ you sauna waQ^ a friend ; I’ll 
fend for you an’ me, — we’ll tak' our 
haddin thegitlier.” 

Carts were now moving off in all 
directions ; and long before the sun 
had reached his meridian, the once 
cheerful village was as silent and 
solitary as the deserted abodes which 
( 'aptain Scorcsby discovered in the 


Polar regions, with the single ex- 
ception of John Smith’s house ; he 
had made no preparation for removal, 
indeed he had publicly declared, that 
he would remain in defiance of the 
laird, and that limb of Satan, I'etor 
Bryden. 'I'liis had been reported 
to Peter, who being now factor to the 
squire, as well as tacksman of Burn- 
side, as his master was not in a state 
for giving instructions, prepared M 
act with all the rigour that the Iw 
would allow, and was accordingly 
provided with a warrant of ejectment, 
should the reciissant prove refractory. 
John’s i’amily consisted only of him- 
self and a wdfe, as malignant and 
obstinate as himself. 'When noon 
ivas past, the factor, at the head of a 
party, entered John’s dwelling, and 
inquired whether he intended to re- 
move? but Janet, seizing the tongs, 
(a woman’s weapon at the fit^ide,) 
clattered them in the factoPs face ; 
not only refusing to flit, but swear- 
ing a vulgar and horrible oalli, that 
if he did not walk to the door, she 
would cleave him to the hams. 

Peter was a proud man, “ dressed 
in a little brief tiuthority,” and order- 
ed his followers instantly to unroof 
the house, saying, as John Knox did, 
on a more important occasion, “ pull 
down the nest, and the eorhies will 
flee awa’." lu a few hours, Jollto 
and Ills wife were sitting beneatli 
bare rafters ; but there was still a 
range of offico-liouses undisturbed, 
llagc and revenge had rendered Jolm 
desperate and frantic ; during the 
night he and Janet co|itrived to con- 
vey away their wcaridi^-apparel and 
bcd-clothes ; soon after which a blaze 
burst forth, which Aittirmed tin- 
country for miles ; ami the 

morning sun saw Joim% ’^steading a 
pile of smoking ruins, not a vestigi* 
of their furniture being loft uiicon- 
sumed. Thus did his impatient rage 
inflict the greatest loss on himself. 

When William Miller and lu» 
family arrived at liawkbrac, next 
morning, their dog Oscar was a-mis- 
siiig ; and it being suggested that he 
had returned to Burnside, a boy, with 
whom he was a favourite, was scut 
to seek him, and returned with the 
recreant quadruped at his heels, re - 
porting that he found l|itn Wing in 
the cart-shed. Old Anwew hearing 
this, cried, Yc sec the very brutes 
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ivinna bide herey^^rm gauu back to 
Jluriiside and it was only by re- 
straint that he was preventecf; on 
which he took to bed, and, resisting 
every entreaty to rise, died soon after. 

Cr^rge Miller soon found occasion 
to visit the burgh, for the purpose of 
seeing Jeannie Melville, and, on his 
subsequent visit, obtained her pro- 
mise to ply her needle at JIawkbrae 
during harvest. AVlien the squire 
mbveredhis senses, his first inquiries 
were concerning George Miller and 
James Melville ; and having learned 
where they had removed, as soon as 
he could ride, he called on George, 
bailed him as the preserver of his 
life, and inquired kindly after his 
kindnurse, Jcannic Melville. Observ- 
ing George’s cheek ghaw at the name, 
he informed him, that he was no 
strani^r to tlieir love, telling him 
how lie discovered it ; tlieii saying, 
that as he was so deeply indebted to 
both of them, he wished to make 
some return ; “ for,” said the laird, 
as 1 have disappointed you of one 
house, 1 consider it iny duty to give 
you another ; tlicrelbre, as you are a 
Wright, 1 shall cither take you into 
iny service, or give you a bouse and 
ten acres of good land, in lease, at a 
rent which you will not refuse. 1 
do not wish your iiiuiiediate answer ; 
Ut Jeannie is to be your housekeeper, 
consult with her, and let me know 
your determination. I must visit 
James Melville’s family, but shall 
not mention any thing of iliis sub- 
ject.” George soon flew on tlit wings 
of love, to make the communication 
to Jeannie, leaving the choice to her- 
self. She decided tor the small farm, 
provided obtained a lease, as 
they woujl^bi^jleBs dependent on the 
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caprice of a niastcV. AVlieii this was 
communicated to the squire, he set 
about erecting a steading for (icorge 
immediately ; and so well did lie and 
all keep the secret, that when it was 
finislied, all wondered by whom it 
was to he occupied. 

During Jeanriic’s autumnal visit 
to Hawkbrae, she and the family 
made an excursion to Jlurnsidc; not 
a house nor a tree was now stand- 
ing ; and while the younger part of 
the family were searching for the 
flowers which ornamented their little d 
gardens, and almost cryiqg over the " 
desolation around them, George and 
his Jeannie were heaving iimuiar 
sighs over the thorn in the glen, 
now prostrate and withered, under 
the shade of which their tale of love 
had been first whispercil. 

(Jeorge had fixed to remove If) liis 
new abode after harvest ; and it was 
settled that the w(‘ddiiig should take 
place before (Jkristmas. "I’lie Squire 
having insisted on being one of the 
guests, after supper the laird k||9cd 
the bride, and presented hcr^^tli 
what he calkH the lease of ^eir lit- 
tle farm : this was a legal ilced, ap- 
pointing George forrester, sine- 
cure place) for life, his salary being 
the house and land then possessed 
by him. Next morning, a couple of 
servants arrived with an excellent 
cart horse and two fine cows, fol- 
lowed by a cart-load of hay and ano- 
ther of straw, with a card ft*om their 
grateful lamllord, requesting their 
acceptance of these trifles as a mark 
of his good-will to the preservers of 
his life. George and Jcannic are 
still in the noon of life; high in 
their laird’s favour, and boding fair 
to enjoy it for many years. 
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. I never saw so lovely a morning. 
Kvery object is tinted with a clear 
yellow light — the thousand pitina- 
cles and buttresses of the cathedral 
arc sparkling with a peculiar lustre, 
and the bartizans of the old fortress 
seem to lose their harsh, grim out- 
line, in most holy illumination. On 
the one hand rise the ponderous 
masses of the ancient city, with here 
and there llie tower of a monastery, 
or a church rearing its battleincnta 
amidst the confusion of uncouth 


chimneys, fantastic sinoki'- 

wreathes. On the other, the giant 
oaks are casting long streaks of shade 
over the yellow corn-fields, and the 
winding river ii seen at intervals, 
till it is lost in the dark masses of 
wood that skirt the distance. Oil ! 
all is fragrant and refreshing ; it is 
like that blessed mom, when the 
voice of the Angel proclaimed to 
Saint Magdalene, that the Lord had 
arisen from, the sepulchre. 

Tlic hells are tolling dismally in 
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thoir liirretR, and 1 can hear the 
chant of the inonka rising at times 
jVom the neighbouring minster. 
Those bells are tolling to announce 
iny execution — that song is raised to 
speed my soul on its long, long 
journey. 

Ilut I was not allowed to enjoy 
this fair prospect in peace. They 
spoke, but 1 did not hear what they 
said — they pointed to the car that 
stood ready to drag me round the 
ramparts, to the gibbet. I compre- 
hended their meaning, and mecha- 
nically obeyed them. The priest 
took his place beside me, and the 
executioner, masked and muffled, 
sate in the back part of the vehicle. 
The car rolled slowly along, while 
the hells chimed and tinkled 4n uni- 
son with the dead sound of the 
drums, and the song of the monks 
rose into a fuller diapason, as we ap- 
proached nearer and nearer. The 
father- con fcsstir prayed fervently 
and long, — ^with streaming eyes and 
tremulous voice he implored me to 
give but one sign of repentance, — ^lic 
toM me of heaven, told me of 
hell, — ^he reminded me of Him who 
had died by a more shameful death 
than mine, that 1 might be saved. 
In vain; his words fell upon my 
ear, but 1 sat in almost idiot list- 
IcssnesH. 1 bowed, and crossed my- 
self, in imitation of his action ; but 
l.was gazing on the gibled towers, 
so fearfully contrastc'd with the 
ghastly implements of death, and 
the solemn pageantry of the proces- 
sion. Alas ! heaven and earth were 
smiling in mockery of my sin and of 
its punishment. The swallow twit- 
tered carelessly over our heads,— 
the very dog snarled in derision, and 
laid him down to bask in the sun- 
shine, in undisturbed felicity. 

The priest guessed my plough ts, — 
be foretold the time trtwn the gi- 
gantic battlements should crumble 
into dust, — when not one stone of 
the proud temple should remain up- 
on another, — when the sun himself 
should wax dim and be extinguish- 
(‘il. Hut / should remain eternal, 
immortal. How 1 was to exist, de- 
])ended on this moment. Alas ! 
conviction came too late ! 

We had now reached the termina- 
tion of our fatal journey ; we de- 
scended from oui vehicle., and ad- 
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vanced to the scaffold, which was 
erected upon tlie ramparts, and com- 
manded an extensive view of the 
plain below. 1 looked down on tlie 
almost numberless multitude of 
heads. At my appearance, they rose 
and fell like the waves of a troubled 
sea — they shrunk backward in loath- 
ing and abhorrence, as if from some 
hideous reptile that w^as about to dart 
among them. 1 remembered mipy 
a face that 1 had known in my 
ter days. 1 looked steadfastly at 
them — they buzzed like a swarm of 
liorncts — a smothered groan spread 
from man toman — they moved, they 
nodded, they grinned at me — oh ! as 
1 live, every lip in that vast multi- 
tude is curled in scorn, every eye is 
glaring with a horrible deHanct* ! 1 
now experienced that dreadful thirst 
which is said to indicate appvoachiiig 
death. I'hirst, can I call^Uf luy 
very vitals were scorched ana e<ui- 
sumed. Water ! water ! oh ! what is 
the wealth of the Indies compared 
with one cup of the pure, cool ele- 
ment ! 1 retain a painfully distinct 
recollection of the whole scene — the 
executioner — the platform — the lad- 
der — the gibbet and the noosed hal- 
ter — the solitary raven that had 
perched on the gallows — the despair- 
ing countenance of the confessor — 
and the pale, livid faces, of the speo* 
tators, that darkening wilderness of 
eyes, all concentrating in me. Hut 
what horseman is that ? He is cover- 
ed with dust and sweat — he is totter- 
ing on his horse’s back with very 
fatigue. He comes from Hresden — 
the crowd makes way for him — he 
has a paper in his hand— he dis- 
mounts — he presents it to the Ma- 
gistrate — ah ! 1 see IJio Elector’s 
broad seal ! It is — it it ij(|jr pardon ! 
Oh, joy, joy ! the sad preparation is at 
an end — life is restored — I am freed 
from the very jaws of death, to pass 
years of virtue, of happiness, of pre- 
paration for eternity. Alas, no! he 
hands it to his fciecrctary, for it re- 
lates to other matters. He now re- 
minded me that the appointed time 
had passed, and that 1 must prepare 
to ascend the ladder with the minister 
of public justice. 1 prayed I knelt 
— 1 grovelled on the earth — I vvoukl 
love him. 1 woultl 'vorsbip bi - i, 
for one hmir, one lijn.nm t 'i\. 
I wept — 1 plcadt c I — i : i avl b lu o e 
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request— but one. 1 iinplored him 
to grant me time for preparation for 
another world; would he kill my 
soul as well as my body ? No ! his 
orders were peremptory, and he must 
comply with them. lie told me, in 
a mournful voice, and with averted 
eyes, that if other measures failed, 
force must be resorted to. 

Slowly and sullenly, I suffered 
tlunn to conduct me to the foot of the 
kader. The executioner stripped 
me of the upper part of ray clothing, 
bound my passive hands behind ive, 
and clipped oflP my long hair, of w ' . h 
J was once so vain. Fool, fool ! i 
was angry with him — even at that 
moment 1 was weak enough to be 
angry. 

Slowly and sullenly we reached the 
top of the ladder. I felt them fas- 
ten the fatal noose about my neck — 

0 God 1 1 was horribly sick at that 
moment. What followed, 1 know 
not — I only remember, half uncon- 
sciously, giving the appointed signal. 

1 fell some feet perpendicular, and at 

the same time the executioner leapt 
upon my shoulders to tighten the 
noose with his additional weight. A 
thousand, thousand lights, brighter 
than the sun, danced before my eyes 
— my ears rung with a tumultuous 
mixture of sounds, in which my own 
'gaspings for breath, the shuddering 
groans of the spectators, and the cry 
of the boding fowl that sat above 
me, were joined with the roar of a 
thousand cataracts, and the harsh, 
harsh yelp of a thousand wolves. 1 
writhed in my agony, to free my 
arms from the cords that bound 
them, and my shoulders from the 
wretch who ,ftill adhered to them. 
The lighta^ftced, and flickered, and 
multiplieSf^be sounds increased ten. 
fold in loudness and variety. I felt 
as if I were red-hot — my blood chum' 
cd in my veins — my pulses throbbed, 
and fluttered, and were still. 1 grew 
cold as ice-darkness, and silence, 
and insensibility succeeded * * * 

1 started from the bed on which I 
lay. The apartment was large and 
gloomy, and instruments, whose uses 
1 could not comprehend, were ran- 
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f ed on shelves alopg the W'alls. Am 
in the regions of the King of Ter- 
rors ? Ah, no ! for the good ])ricst it, 
seated beside the bed, in company 
with a venerable old man, and pro- 
nounces his emphatic benediction. 
The story was short and simple, he 
priest had obtained niy body of tlie 
Magistrates, under pretence of bury- 
ing it privately, but with the inten- 
tion of conveying it to the chambers 
of a friend, a learned alcliymist, whose 
labours had been rewarded by the 
discovery of an all-powerful elixir. 
The panacea had been applied to nu‘ 
while yet 1 was warm, and had sue- 
cceded in restoring me to life. \ J ikIlt 
the instructions of the good lather, 
I had leisure to repent of my sins, 
and from his friend 1 learned the 
secrets of his art. 

It is now many, many years since 
my two benefactors have been re- 
moved to a better world. Alas ! the 
boasted medicine was no specific 
for the lingering encroachments of 
age ! The one bequeathed me all 
he liad to leave — his blessing ; » the 
other, a less^. important legacy«^his 
apparatus and his library. 1 conti- 
nue to inliabit his retreat. 

1 have now attained an extreme 
old age. IVo generations have ]>ass- 
ed away within my remembrance, 
and 1 now wander in safety through 
the streets of Wittenberg, in tin; 
midst of lijose who have ht?ard their 
grandsires tell of the daring exploits 
of the noted Gaspar Wesseling. 

From my )>rodigious age and se- 
cluded habits, I am regarded as a 
saereil and mysterious person. They 
implore iny blessing for their cliil- 
dren, and my prayers for the sick 
and the afflicted ; they crowd around 
me, to touch the hem of my gar- 
ment. Poor people ! I tell them that 
1 am frail sinful as themselves, 
but they believe mo. Coulil 

they rec^lfhise, in this hoary and 
decrepit form, the malefactor with 
whose wicked life and miserable death 
they are well acquainted, with what 
difrerent feelings would they regard 
me! 

W. W 
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MU EDITOU, 

In tlie afternoon of Tuesday was 
eight days, when returning from 
T’liangc, fingering, by anticipation, 
tlio profits likely to arise from three 
])ales of Dutch breeches, one ditto of 
Welsh wigs, and another of tobacco 
spleuchans, consigned to our right 
trusty agent, Mynheer Von Fxinklar, 
Datavia, per the good ship llaiiter, 
('aptain M'Gaudy, as luck would 
have it, a smart shower drove me 
into Uoric Murchairs snufi-shop. 

Amongst my fellow- creatures, 
whom the Scoick mist had constrain- 
ed to seek for shelter in that cele- 
brated sneeshen mart, was a thin, 
slemler young man, whose feather- 
bed coin]>lexion, and goosc-quill fin- 
gers, plainly indicated that he was 
no great witch at either delving or 
thrashing, lie stood by the coun- 
ter, bolding out a sealed packet for 
Mrr^Mureb all’s inspection ; and just 
as t popped my nose fii at tlie door, 
these words slid from his tongue : 

“ Tve been at Hackney, Islington, 
Ilamntiersmith, Chelsea, and every 
where else, on a fool’s errand ; and 
where to find it I know no more 
than the dead under the ground. 
D'ye really think, Mr Murchaii, 
there is such a place, after all?" 

Nae doubt o't," replied the tobac- 
conist ; “ Millennium’s wcel kend to 
a’ the readers o’ Constable’s Magga- 
zeen ; and Jis for Sam Killigrcw — 
let me see — how lang is’t since the 
gaugcT fallow swore through thick 
and thill that our best Gillespie was 
couiiterband Mussuli])atam ? I’ve 
kend liiin ever since last January 
was a-twalmonth, and a gude cus- 
tomer he has been There’s 

the tickling stuff that the moth 

out o’ liis noddle,’’ continued llorie, 
])ointing to a huge siiuff-cannistcr, 
on which was labelled “ KilUgrew*s 
Mixture,** in letters of pure gold. 

Will ye try a pickle o’t r' Here- 
upon Mr Miirchan handed down the 
said cannistcr, to treat his friend ; 
but just as he put forth his hand to 
take up the siiuIF scoop, our eyes 
met. Speak o' the deil and he’ll 
apjiear,’’ quo’ Horie Murcljan : ^^this 
young gentleman has had a braw 
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race after ye, Sir and, without 
more ado, introduced us to each 
other in the usual way. “ Mr KillU 
grew, Mr Fouuccr ; Mr IVmncer, 
Mr KilU^reu'.** It turned out that 
the young fellow had bi en (Uspatdled 
by his master, an einiiu’iit merchant 
in the city, with strict (.rders to leave 
the packet committed to his lare at 
Mrs Vandervrow’s ; but having fail- 
ed in bis endeavours to find IMillen- 
niuin I'Jace, notwitlistanding its ce- 
lebrity, Mr l*ouncer was under the 
dire necessity of turning tail, ami 
making the best of bis way home, 
until tlie pelting rain drove him into 
Rorie Murchan’s r.nufi-sliop, as afore- 
said. 1 accommodated th^; young 
inati w'ith a few plain directions how 
to shape his course in future, should 
the citizen feel inclined to inakt* mo 
another literary present, and pressed 
him much to accompany me to Mil- 
leiiiiium ; but he declined tlie invita- 
tion, because of his long alisenci* 
from the oltice, lateness of tlie day, 
ike., and Mr Doby, 1 understand, 
looks very sharply after liis young 
men. !So we shook liands and ]iarte^, 
with mutual assurances of rcsjiectlul 
consideration, he to resume his quill 
in Bucklersbury, and I to pomh r on 
the citizen’s mental benefaction in 
our back parlour. Mr Doby's nar- 
rative certainly possesseth little of 
the agreeable breezineM that freshens 
our cheeks as we turn o’er the leaves 
of tlie Edinhurf(h ; but there is a 
vein of feeling in h|||, language, an 
air of truth about hig^.^tElc, that in- 
duced me to read it twice over ; and 
in the humble liojic that it may be 
deemed wortliy of a place in .your 
next, I continue to nmiain, iny dear. 
Editor, very faithlully yours, 

Samuel Killiokew. 

London, 1H23. 


Tfie Fusclier, 

Now, Robin," said iny father, 
when we came to the little brook 
that separates Lord Filigree’s do- 
mains from those of Squire Randy- 
hewit, “ this is the place where you 
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and 1 must part^ and Heaven only 
knows where and when we will meet 
again. Hope is young, and the wide 
world l)cfore you. Be not down- 
hearted," quoth my father, in a more 
cheerful tone, when he perceived the 
tears hopping down tny face ; be 
not down-hearted. Bob, because of 
this separation. Part we must, sooner 
or later. You go forth, my dear 
young man, without the shadow of 
family reproach to haunt you, with- 
out the avenging Spirit that visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children to dog your steps. Our an- 
cestors, peace to their souls, were 
plain, fair-dealing men. No necessi- 
tous neighbour — no heedless sj)end- 
thrift — no unsuspecting minor, could 
ever lay his hand on his bosom, and 
say, ‘ the Dobys of AVclkinwold 
wronged me and all 1 possess will 
abide the strictest scrutiny. Pre- 
serve at least one half-crown of the 
patrimony I put in your hand, and 
whatever profit may arise from steady 
pursuit, or venturous speculation, 
compare the ghUfr of your gain with 
the shine of your father’s test-piece. 
Fraud may thrive for a day, and 
chicanery flourish for a season ; but 
the fruit of iniquity is bitter, and he 
that treasureth it up against the cveri- 
itig, will sup on sorrow ; whereas 
the righteous man’s supper-board is 
furnished 'vvilh viands such us the 
soul loveth. He enjoys the pleasing 
recollections of a well-spent life, lays 
him down to rest, and his latter end 
is peace.” 

Such was the admonitory tone in 
wdiich my father delivered himself, 
as we stood by Mabel Brook, so call- 
ed, saith trui^on, by a fair Nun, 
to perpeluat0 tier name ; and having 
stored my mitid with abundance of 
wholesome advice, he beseeched the 
Parent of life to guide me in the way 
.of well-doing, and make plain the 
path of righteousness before my face, 
then lifted up his hands and blessed 
me. Young as I was, every syllable 
he uttered found a home in my bo- 
som ; and so busied was 1 in lioard- 
ing up his sayings, that when we 
parted, and my brothers and sisters 
saluted me, 1 actually felt not the 
filial warmth of their embrace, and 
took the road more like an automa- 
ton vehicle than a rational, free-will 
agent. In tliis state of mental ab- 
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sorption did I purstjc my journey for 
many miles, without looking to tin 
right hand or to the left ; and iniglit 
have so continued even until night- 
fall, but for a miry puddle too broad 
for ray stride, and too deep to pass 
through dry shod. On turning nside 
to evade it, 1 discovered, for the first 
time, that the highway was fence d 
on one side by a brick wall of consi- 
derable altitude, whereon rude like- 
nesses of men and women, undergo- 
ing various corporal punishments, 
Avere sketched in chalk, and inscrip- 
tions, legibly written, undernealli 
them, in the most caustic language I 
ever perused. Being a bit of a daub- 
ster myself, and not averse* to enti- 
cise the delinealionh of otliers, 1 na- 
turally cast an eye on the objects of 
offended justice, as I pas.scd alone, 
and marvelled much at the holdmss 
and fidelity of tluir outlines. One 
group in particular was so admirably 
pictured, that I made a halt, in order 
to examine it more minutedy, and 
certainly felt no inclination to quar- 
rel with ray curiosity. Never was a 
connoiss(*ur irfore gratified. A parcel 
of affrighted, horror-stricken felh)vv.s, 
in chalky w»ere scampering for dear 
life, ])ursued by a i)ack of beagles, in 
charcoal ; and a certain old gentle- 
man, whom the artist had mounted 
on a skeleton steed, and accommo- 
dated with his usual characterislie 
members, that is to say, cloven feet 
and a whisking tail, was represented 
in the act of winding his horn and 
cheering liis hell-hounds. This ]»it*ce, 
facetiously christened 'Oiadger Inmt- 
ing, or the old squire and his mi- 
nions in jeopardy,” pleased me inueh. 
Farther on, 1 observed anotliev ol‘ 
the same, very properly labelled, "In 
at the death a specimen of lum!- 
sketchiiig that certainly was rievt r 
surpassed^^ ^^o less than eleven si ni- 
blanccs of '|iuman beings were deli- 
neated in various attitudes ; souk 
standing at bay, some half-throttkd 
by their enemies, and others wornetl 
outright. But the demon huntsniun, 
and his si>cctre horse, will never 
cease to haunt my remembrance. He 
stood erect in his stirrups, triumph- 
antly swinging a wretch by the heels, 
at whose throat the black hounds 
leapt witli ail avidity that was truly 
horrifying. 

“ Good God !” said 1 to myself, 
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who, in all tlic world, lias been 
fooling away his time in committing 
objects to the keeping of perisliable 
chalk on a brick wall, that could not 
fail of transmitting his name to pos- 
terity on canvas ! Most assuredly the 
i'ellow was beside liiniself.*’ Jlut five 
minutes* retlccLion, tinctured with a 
little speculative consideration, not 
only reconciled me to this mode of 
exhibition, but also furnished a ca- 
talogue of the artist's motives for con- 
signing eleven of his fellow- creatures 
to such a frightful doom. Some iti- 
jKTant child of genius, thought I, 
has been work by a beef-head- 
(‘d, fox-hunting squire, to picture his 
favourite pastime, and likely enough 
tlie poor fellow’s endeavours have 
h(‘eii condemned by a Jilue-Stocking 
Jury, his pencil ridiculed, his pal- 
let kicked aside, and himself bundled 
to the door tvithout a jicniiy worth of 
ivinujieralion ; “ imligiiities/’ qiiotli 
J, clenching my fist, “ that a proud 
spirit can ill biook. J5y Heaven ! had 
j ])L*en in his slioOsS, neither paint, 
clialk, nor charcoal, should liave 
i)ecn spared in holiling*up the whole 
boiling of them to public abbom nee.” 
In tlie act of uttering this exclama- 
tion, my uplifted eye beheld numer- 
ous placards affixed to the tall bcecli- 
tnjcs ])e]nted rank and file bt'hind 
the park wall, threatening legal ven- 
geance, little short of the pains of 
htll for ever, against all men, quali- 
fied aiid.-unqualificd, poachers .'uid 
otliers, wlio dared to tresj>ass on the 
premises ; and feeling an inclination 
stirring within me to peep over the 
coping, 1 climbed a steep bnisliwood 
bank directly opposite, took niy sta- 
tion behind an old dwarf oak, and 
from thence surveyed the land of 
man- traps, spring-guns, and dog- 
spears. The grounds, covered with 
verdure, and pleasantly' ^*iidulatcd, 
were meandered by glittering 

rivulets, and abounded with thickets 
and coppice- wood, wdiere game of 
every species to he met with in the 
Southern provinces of Britain, and 
even beasts of the chace from distant 
lands, found shelter. Amongst the 
hitter, 1 particularly noticed the 
kangaroo, whose gambols were di- 
verting enough, and a curious crea- 
ture of the antelope genus. Hares, 
partridges, pheasants, and rabbits, 
ivcre abundantly plentiful, and the 


herds of deer would have caused 
Robin Hood himself to exclaim, 
“ Bend your bows, ray gallants, and 
dip your shafts in fatness — never did 
their marrows range in merry SIkt- 
wood.” The scene before me was so 
truly bewitching, that 1 instinctively 
whettny pencil, and sketched an out- 
line of the })resvrve in my jmeket- 
book ; but just as I began to lill ii]i 
the blanks 'with deer, antelopes, 
hares, j)hcasants, kangaroos, ainl 
other game, an elderly woman came 
from amongst the hushes, with a 
few sticks under her arm, wiu>sc 
dejested mien, and downcast eye, 
betokened a sorrowful heavl. “ Mo- 
ther,’* said 1, with a sliani laugh, 
you seem not to participate in Na- 
ture's joy. See how the fawns Ji*ap, 
and the hares play, and the plu'a- 
sants hoj) from bush to bush.” 
“ Sir !’* rejdiiid the sorrowing liaine, 
stfirting as if from a dri'ani, and 
looking w’ildly in my face. 'I'he mo- 
ment our eyes met, she intend a 
shriek that pierced me tt) tin' heart, 
wrung lier hands like unto a w,)nKin 
bereft of every comforr, and fell 
senseless on the ground. 1 li.isienetl 
tohei assistance wiili a stra)igel\ pal- 
pitating heart, and stiove, hy < very 
means 1 could devise, to eoinlorl her , 
but it was some lime hefou* she 
came to herself, and longer before 
the maternal grief that burilunetl 
her mind found utti ranee in any 
other than Ijroktm, ineoherent i v- 
pressions, such as W illie, H'illu-, 
Willie, thy likeness is before me, 
thy voice rejoiceth iny heart from the 
lij)s of a stranger. But thou art tar 
away, ’flic broad pathless sea rages 
between us. Woe uqto the spoiler of 
our peace, and childleiQ; be the man 
that sundered oiir afFecttoiis !” “ My 
good mother," said I, lifting her 
from the grass, “ affliction coincth 
not of itself, neither springeth trouble, 
from the ground. All our visitations 
arc from on high. But He that chas- 
tencth our wayward spirits, and beml- 
cth our stubborn knees, oflcii leads 
us to felicity through the gate of 
sorrow. He bringetli good from evil, 
and joy from grief. Be of good clieor, 
for the counsels of his will are un- 
searchable, and the waj s of his pro- 
vidence past finding out." “ My 
Willie, my own Willie !" said the 
poor woman, wiping her (yes. 
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would have expressed himtfelt* in 
the very words you have u tiered. 
Oh, what a similarity ! May Heaven 
bless and prosper the living likeness 
of my poor hoy !” And do we re- 
semble each other?” said], gently 
squeezing her hand, and pressing it 
to my lips. This woild, my good 
mother, is a living being, a huge 
Mammoth, an inheritor of boundless 
sp^'e, and we are tiny tilings crawl- 
ing on his hide, insects of the same 
family, children of the same provi- 
dence ; our journeyings through life 
arc traced as with a graver, our days 
told, our footsteps numbered. Un- 
less the seal of death is on his eyes, 
your son may return to bless you.” 

Alas, alas !*' replied the mourner, 

he’s in a foreign land, where blood 
runneth as water, where the sword 
spareth not. Til never see him more. 
Help 11 ^ home, for my poor heart is 
overcome.” I gathered up her sticks, 
and gave her my arm, and led her 
to the highway by an easy descent, 
where she pointed to a lone cottage, 
and bcseeched me once more to see 
her home ; a request that was perfect- 
ly in unison with my inclination ; but 
we had not proceeded many paces, 
when she fixed her eyes on two fellows 
breaking through the hedge a little 
way on, and said with a suppressed 
sign, Here comes Lambert and A- 
bershaw, the park-keepers. Oh, Sir, 
1 hope and trust there is nothing un- 
lawful in that bundle, for they are 
sad, sad men. They swear for hire.” 

Three shirts,” said I, “ of mother s 
manufacture^ a 'pair of grey worsted 
stockings, knit by sister tfaiie, two 
cotton night-caps, five cravats, and a 
keepsake hcp^rchief, all good and 
lawful chati^i^" constitute my stock ; 
and should Hfessrs Lambert and A- 
bersbaw swear to the contrary, this 
liazql stick may induce them to re- 
,cant.” Touch them not, I entreat 
you,” said the poor woman, for 
they av&/bad, bad, ruthless men. 
Aberah8#*B an outlawed man-slayer, 
according to all accounts, Lambert a 
'' reprieve^ convict, and their master, 
old squii^^ Jumbo, a justice of the 
peace. Say but one word out of 
joint, and they’ll stuff gins and 
snares, feathers and down, in your 
pockets, haul you away before him, 
and swear to whatever the devil puts 
in their hctGds. My poor boy was 


served so." And if they serve me 
60 ," quoth I, ‘‘ may God forgive 
them, but this hazel plant must i'uil 
before squire Jumbo signs my mit- 
timus !” 1 kept an eye on the two 
worthies as they advanced, bludgeon 
in hand, towards us, and soon disco- 
vered that my old woman had chris- 
tened them by their proper names. 
The foremost, a robust, impudent- 
looking fellow, might have graced 
the list of second-hand vagabonds, 
and his companion passed for a better- 
most kind of blackguard. Their gar- 
ments consisted of short fiistian coats, 
with double tiers of ]ij|i|k€ts, goat- 
skin waistcoats, red plusH breeches, 
and leather buskins, such as our far- 
mers arc in the habit of wearing ; 
thereby denoting, that skip-jail and 
skip-gibbet were of equal rank, and 
served the same master ; though A- 
bershaw, who kept a couple of strides 
or so behind his comrade, was plea- 
santer in his mien, and cleanlier in 
his person, and therefore might have 
been looked upon as the most gentle- 
manly blackguard of the two. Lam- 
bert a])proacltbd without seeming to 
heed us, but the moment we passed 
him, he pinioned rny arms behind, 
and his companion snatched the bun- 
dle from the end of my stick. Well, 
owd chap,” said the licensed free- 
booter, what hast thee gotten?” 
My blood arose to the boiling point. 
I made one desperate effort to bredk 
away, but my stripling endeavours 
were unavailing; and deeming it more 
wise to make a virtue of necessity, 
than kick against the pricks, 1 be- 
came passive, and civilly entreated 
them pot to use me unkindly. “II owd 
thee tongue, lad,” saiil Abersliaw, 
and don’t be afeard. We kno\vs 
how to serve geminen. Mother Tal- 
bot, didn’t Jem and 1 man-handle 
thy Bill prince?” 

The hip less vagabond having 
scared her feelings with his irony, 
proceeded to overhaul my bundle, 
the contents of which he threw on 
the road, article by article, wiped 
his fiend-like face with the handker- 
chief, tossed it from him also, and 
called to his brother marauder, 
** ’J'here’s nowt here, Jem, neither 
fud nor feather. Let’s go whoam.” 
Lambert unclutchcd me without 
making the smallest apology for his 
rudeness, apjd my heart leapt for joy. 
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The hazel was in hand that had 
broken more lieatls than evcr u cud* 
gel in the whole county of Norfolk, 
and never having met with my fel- 
low at singlc-stick, where any thing 
like fair play was a-stir, 1 lent Mr 
Aberahaw a kick on the breech that 
made him staler.. “ Dotn thee, Jer- 
ry,” cried his comrade, “ if thee 
stands that, thec'll stand owt and 
fferry was not slow in facing about. 
Jle rushed to the charge with abun- 
dance of fury, and certainly would 
have dispatched me to kingdom come, 
had his science been equal to his ar- 
dour ; but diat was not the case, and 
1 dusted his doublet most cflectually. 
Jleing a fellow whose muscular for- 
ces were decidedly superior to mine, 
it behoved me to avoid his grasp, and 
trust to my cudgel-craft for a favour- 
able issue. I tlicrc‘fore kept Mr Jer- 
ry at a convenient distance, and a- 
mused myself with cracking his head, 
until he fairly measured his length 
on the turnpike road. Lambert cer- 
tainly anticipated a very different re- 
sult, if I may be allowed so to con- 
strue his neutrality ; Irtit the moment 
he perceived Abershaw kora dc com- 
bat, he rushed upon me like an infu- 
riated des])crado, and experienced the 
like chastisement. The bloo<l sprung 
from his knuckles, the bludgeon 
dropt from his grasp, he threw up 
both hands, to feel whether his head 
Was oil or off, and submitted to his 
fate with great humility. 1 never 
was worth a button at speechifying, 
and therefore it is not to be supposed 
that my extempore song of triumpli 
was cither florid or eloquent, though 
my friend Mrs Talbot commended 
its politeness, and my enemies found 
no fault with its asperity. Now, 
gentlemen,” said I, wiping my face, 
go home to your squire, and tell 
him, that you caught ip^rtar iu the 
person of young Dobj^^ Welkin- 
wold. Then present my best love, 
and say, that if his Worship will be 
•'condescending enough to wait upon 
me at this good woman’s house, I 
will do myself the honour of break- 
ing his bead, for retaining such a 
couple of poltroons in his service.” 
When all was over, Mrs Talbot 
picked up my few things as they lay 
scattered about, shook the band 
most cordially that punished her 
\rillic's betrayers, and* 'expressed a 


wish to be gone — tlie very wisli that 
happened to be uppermost in my 
mind at the time ; so 1 gave lier my 
arm once more, and we departed, 
leaving the two varlets to arise and 
toddle at their leisure. “ 1 have of- 
ten heard the Dobys of \rclkinwold 
spoken of,” said Mrs Talbot, “ and 
frequently seen their names on our 
special jury lists, but never had the 
pleasure of falUng in witli ouc of the 
family before ; Miss P of Nor- 

wich, an intimate acquaintance of 
mine,” continued she, gently press- 
ing my arm to her side, “ possesses 
a ininiaUire portrait of the secoud 
son, that strongly resembles my 
Wilbe.” And the original,” said 
1, gently pressing licr’s to mine, is 
very much at your service.” “ 1 
know it. Sir, 1 know it well,” she re- 
plied, “ and may Heaven bring you 
together ! The county sttirnis in 
much need of such women as Miss 

r , to disseminate cliarity, and 

sympathy, and Chrislaiii kindness 
amongst us; and of nun sueh as 
yourself, to cherish the spirit (»f our 
peasantry, a spirit that is fast wind- 
ling away.” ’riiough born, and, I 
may say, brought up in a country 
place, my Georgic knowledge was 
very local. 1 certainly ktiew, that in* 
our neighbourhood the labouring 
man was well ]>aid, kindly used, and 
always deemed worthy of Ins lure. 
The married hind usually jmssessed 
a milk-cow, six or eight siteep, poul- 
try in abundance, and killed at least 
one fat hog every year of his life. 
The neighbouring woods and downs 
occasionally furnished his little larder 
vrith wild rabbits, and (‘ven game, as 
it is called ; because iu those days our 
peasantry dreamt nq^ of Port Jack- 
son, when eating haw*oup, and the* 
well-fenced garden behind his cot 
tage supplied him with wholesome 
roots, vegetables in their season, and 
fruit for a Sunday dumpling. In 
line, he went home whistUpg, because 
his heart was at ease, imee the sa- 
tisfaction visible in every face. Hence 
the proverbial fidelity and attach- 
ment of our peasantr|,^tq their su- 
periors. Hence the loVo of country 
that every where abounded. But 1 
had been told that agricultural eco- 
nomy, of a very different complexion, 
was daily gathering strength in the 
interior ; and feeling a desire to cn- 
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large iny stock of knowledge, 1 ac- and, above alif llic imbecil conn- 
corclingly narrated to Mrs Talbot all sellings of a debased mind, fetter his 
that common report was in the daily feet, and rivet him to the soil. Be- 
habit of uttering, and put the ques- sides, did he even succeed in extri- 
tion to her, whether or not so and so eating himself, — how, and by what 
was really the fact ? Alas, and moans, could the expatriated serf 
woes me !” said Mrs Talbot, “ it is a bettor his estate ? The labouring 
true tale. Will you believe it. Sir, man's rccompence in this, and the 
that our labouring men are beholden neighbouring counties, is much tho 
to parish charity for a moiety of same, barely sufKcient to keep the 
their weekly pittance, that their wives rush-light of life glimmering with- 
are under the humiliating necessity in him ; and therefore do 1 suspect 
of accepting as alms what is their that he would have no cause to ro- 
due as hire, and that their children joico at his escape. But this is not 
are all rated on the parish books at the worst. Wlien overtaken by af- 

per week, paupers from their fliction, or debilitated 1^ ago, Mr 

cradle, and beggars from their birth ! Overseer knows his trade better 
Oh, how the hind of other times than suffer a stranger to become 
would stare, was he permitted to re- burthensome. 'fhe pauper is taken 
pass the awful bourne, and behold into custody, he his ailment what 
his great-grandson, lowered in the it may, thrown into a jiass-eart, and 
scale of creation, and degraded in his sent home to bis own ])arish, there to 
own eyes, looking forward with ig- endure harsher treatment than would 
nominious joy to the inglorious hour otherwise have been administered ; 
when old age would exempt him because the runaway negro, when 
from labour, and entitle his gray hairs brought back, seldom experiences 
to an asylum in the parish work- kindlier usage, on account of his fu- 
house! This baneful system partly tile attempt to emancipate himself, 
arises from the mode of letting land. The conditicfti of our peasantry,'’ 
and partly from the domineering continued Mrs Talbot, “ hath been 
principle, that too frequently inflates on the decline, ever since the lead- 
vulgar minds, when exalted a few ing names of Howard, Musgrave, 
inches above menialism. The mo- Mowbray, and Talbot, were supiT- 
dern farmer occupies from five to seded by those of Tims, Bluff, 
fifteen hundred acres of land, some Haggle, Fibbs, and others of sirni- 
t wo thousand, and some three. He lar import. Yonder tower," quoth 
upholds a domestic establishment — she, pointing to an old ruin jiossessdd 
butler, footman, steward, gardener, by the owl, the hat, and tho jackdaw, 
tutor for his sons, and governess for hath been kept by serving-men of 
his daughters, more beseeming an a very different make from those 
opulent squire, than a tiller of the we meet with iiow-a-days, lounging 
ground ; and as dunghill weeds are along as if ashamed of their blank, 
usually rank, and lift their heads unmeaning faces, and trailing a pair 
much higher than garden flowers, he of legs, that our hinds, sixty or 
lords over the whole labouring class seventy years ago, would not huve 
of his dependants in a manner that dared to venture out upon. But the 
an English gentleman of family subject is unpleasant, and we'll 
never dreamt of. It is perfectly idle drop it. in, Sir, and be seated 

to say, ^ M'^hy does the poor Israelite a few minf|||||. 'J’he house of Tal- 
remain in Egypt ? Let him depart, hot, though dwindled away to a cot- 
andbetter Jiia condition elsewhere.' tage, still possesseth a chair for the 
The advifee appears feasible, but courteous, way-faring stranger." 
emigration is next to impossible. 1 had listened to the good woman's 
Geographical ignorance *, infatua- extraordinary tale so very earnestly, 
ting love €{ home, abject poverty, that her dwelling arose before me 

• The mental indigence, now when I think of it, so grievously complained of l)y 
Mrs Talbot, often manifested itself when pursuing my studies in Norfolk. Many a 
time have 1 been accosted by the Johnny Haws, and even men of substance, in 
some such words as theses “ Scotland’s a largish town, I sujiposc, Mr Killigrew ? 
Pray what county is it in ?” ' * S. K. 
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as if by enchantmoiil^ and such was 
tlic state of my feelings, that she 
had no cause to repeat the invitation. 
I followed Mrs Talbot to the fire- 
side, drew ill a chair, and sat down 
without ceremony. 

The interior of her cot was ex- 
tremely neat, and in excellent or- 
der, every utensil being in its place, 
clean and bright ; but, above all 
things, the curiously-constructed fur- 
niture attracted my notice, being of 
solid oak, carved in a very masterly 
manner, and inlaid with other woods, 
ingeniously representing wild-boars, 
battle-axesyv men-at-arms, pilgrims, 
saints, and the like, each device 
plainly testifying that cunning work- 
men abounded in ancient times. 

You seem much pleased with the 
tasteful ingenuity of our forefa- 
thers,” said Mrs Talbot, “ and mar- 
vel, no doubt, how these things be- 
came tile property of a jioor woman. 
My husband’s ancestry, Mr J>oby, 
was highly respectable, many of the 
I'albots being men of note, and of- 
ten called upon to muster their bat- 
tle-axes, when danger threatened the 
coast, or ])arty-feud distracted the 
state. Tradition says, that when 
King .lolin marched into Norfolk, 
levying contributions, and opjiressing 
the land, Osborn Talbot stood on 
the KiTfjy whose ivy-matted walls 
you just now saw, and blew a horn. 
All men within hearing knew the 
notes, and hastened to obey him, be- 
cause tliey were his vassals ; but such 
is the mutability of human affairs, 
that the family possessions have gra- 
dually past into other hands, with the 
l)oor exception of this mean cottage, 
the few articles of furniture it con- 
tains, the old Keep, and a small por- 
tion of garden ground.” Then," 
said 1, it behoves the neighbour- 
ing gentry to deal with the 

remains of a family thlkpkifFered so 
much for its loyalty and patriotism. 
The name of Talbot is worthy of 
living for ever.” “ Alas! Mr Doby,” 
said the poor widow, our modern 
gentry have sprung from wool-packs, 
corn-bins, meal-sacks, and the bung- 
lioles of ale-barrels. They possess 
little sympathy for creatures of their 
own class, when reduced, and less 
for decayed families, such as mine. 
Their pride is insufferable, and 
their mean-mindedness b’f the very 


lowest order imaginable. There’s 
old Squire Jumbo, as they call him, 
a man of yesterday, whom victual- 
ling-office contracts lifted from the 
mire, and put in a coach. He can 
neither endure the beggar in rags, 
nor abide to see an industrious man 
with a decent coat on. His wife and 
daughters busy themselves in cook- 
ing soup for the poor, and visiting 
the afflicted ; but their charity is an 
abomination in the sight of Him, 
whose all-seeing eye perceiveth what 
is passing in the heart, hecausi^ their 
motives are impure. These iiioderii 
Samaritans have been known, Sir, 
to lift the lids of poor folk's seellnng- 
pots, in order to ascertain how (hey 
fared ; and if aught appeari'd, in 
their estimation, too dainty (or a 
plebeian palate, the discovery was 
immediately imparted to our jiarish- 
officers, who failed not to eurtail the 
hun vivanfs weekly allowain't' on Sa- 
turday night. 13ut their domiciliary 
visits are also made with the view of 
detecting those who look upon the 
fowls of heaven, and the beasts of 
the field, as common to all men ; 
and woe unto the house wlienin a 
hare-skin or a partridge- feather is 
seen. Many a dear youth has been 
torn from his home, on the evil re- 
port of these tidings-bearing women, 
and disposed of. Lord kuow.s how 
or where, under colour uf what is 
called Game /aw. M^hen iny good- 
man was alive, he and old J urn ho 
were continually warring about ma- 
nor rights. 

In ancient times, as I said befort*, 
the family held great possi'ssicms in 
this part of the country, and ^Ir 
Talbot, though nearly retluecd to a 
level with the common j^ottager, still 
retained his vote for the county, and 
considered himself rightfully quali- 
fied to kill game on the lands that 
appertained to his forefathers of old, 
a right that he exercised until with- 
in a few days of his dcftb. This 
audacious presumption, m Jumbo 
called it, was not to be endured ; and 
conceiving that my poor hoy, when 
of age, would do the liho, tread in 
his father's political footatops, and 
vote for the popular candidate, he 
set about devising ways and means 
to crush him in the bud. 

Well knowing the destitute state 
in which I was left at my hushaiurs 
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death, and perfectly aware that jus-, 
ticc was not to be had without mo- 
ney and without price, he put a 
search-warrant into the hands of 
these very men whom you chastised, 
and they executed it in a manner 
wortliy of themselves. My house 
was forcibly entered a few minutes 
after Willie and I retired to rest, 
my drawers were rummaged, my 
chests and lockers broke open in a 
most unwarrantable manner, and 
every thing turned topsy-turvy. At 
length the fellow that accompa- 
nied Abershaw and his colleague 
pulled a bundle of skins, previously 
secreted by one of tl)e gang, from 
beneath William’s bed, and accused 
him of being a deer-stealer. The 
charge was so very audacious, and 
the trick so abominably bare-faced, 
that 1 dew at his throat, and cer- 
tainly would have strangled him, 
hut for the ncver-to-bc-forgiven Lam- 
bert, who withheld me in a most 
shameful manner, whilst his base 
companion dragged my innocent 
boy to the door by main force, put 
him into a chay-cart, with such 
wearables as lay on the diair at his 
bedside, and from that hour to this 
1 have never seen his face. It was 
near eleven o’clock at night before I 
reached the hall porch, half-dressed, 
and half-distracted ; but the Squire 
was not to be seen, and Willock the 
steward rudely told me, that Wil- 
liam was fully committed to the 
county jail, for stealing his worship’s 
( To be n 


deer. On the ffoirow 1 went again, 
and succeeded in obtaining an au- 
dience of old tJumbo, but failed 
to convince him, that breaking into 
my liouse was shamefullv illegal, 
and finding deer-skins tlierein a 
wicked conspiracy.” How dare 
you presume to say so in my pre- 
sence ?” quoth the surly boor ; “ match- 
less audacity 1 impudent assertion ! 
The skins of my deer were found in 
your possession, hussy, and credita- 
ble witnesses have sworn to the fact. 
Your lad's a notorious decr-stalker, 
and so was his father before him. 
Jlut let it pass. My son# the Cob)- 
ncl, wants a few fellows to com pie le 
his regiment, and I’ll endeavour to 
save Will from transportation, ])y 
transferring him to the ranks. lie 
and a few of bis impertinent compa- 
nions must amus(‘ themselves in 
another manner, than defiling my 
parl:-wal1s with chalk and charcoal. 
But 1 am detaining your ladyship, 
and therefore beg leave to say, (bow- 
ing in the most boorish manner ima- 
ginable,) this is iny house, and there 
is the -^door •of it.” II is politeness 
being expended, the redoubted Squire 
Jumbo withdrew, and left me in the 
lobby. 

‘‘ I went to Norwich, but, alas ! 
my best endeavours wxre uiiavailipg. 
Might, as usual, overcame right, and 
Willie was marclicd away without 
so much ns being permitted to re- 
ceive liis widowed mother’s bless- 
ing.” 
itinued.J 
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A FEW yap^ ago, I called one af- 
ternoon on 'IpCy friend Bradshaw, 
and found him, as usual, smoking 
his pipe of herb tobacco : after filling 
one for myself \vith the best Virgi- 
*nia, we sat for some time, as smok- 
ers often do, puffing away in mute 
and soleiSti silence. This was not 
, in y first visit ; — no, I assure you I 
f had smo](^l a hundred pipes wdth 
him, iit'^teiost as many different 
times. contem])lating the se- 

renity of nis countenance ; he was 
about sixty-five, his hair was white, 
and, according to the little skill which 
1 ])ossess in physiognomy, his fea- 
tures were strongly marke*! with the 


beautiful lines of wisdom and virtue. 
He was a sort of original, and dress- 
ed diilerently from most other per- 
5(ms ; life yfee late President of the 
Royal Sc4H|' of London, he always 
wore a ligi)t grey coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, brown stockings, and a 
hat, with the brinks rather brnudi r 
than what was then esteemed fashion- 
able, though not so broad us those 
which some persons tliiuk add so- 
lemnity to the head of a quaker. 
He never smoked more tlian one ])ipe 
in one day ; and he always washed 
the fumes from his mouth and throat 
lyith a weak, very weak glass of 
brandy ahd water. His manners 
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were the most engn^g of any man 
1 ever met with ; his temp^ was 
mild and even ; his friendship sin- 
cere : he had a constant flow of cheer- 
ful spirits, an inexhaustible stock 
of anecdotes, an excellent knack at 
telling a story, knew how to time 
it, often kept the company in a con- 
tinual titter, and could, whenever 
he pleased, set the whole assembly 
in an obstreperous roar of laugh- 
ter. My friend was also a man of 
the strictest integrity ; and his word, 
with those who knew him, would 
pass for a hundred pounds, sooner 
than the bond of many who were ten 
times as rich : peace to thy memory, 
thou kind-hearted creature ! — 

1 shall not look upon thy like again.** 

1 was unconscious at the time that 
this would be our last interview on 
this 'Side the tomb ; but 1 was short- 
ly afterwards called to a distant part 
of the country. Mr Hradshaw, at 
the time I mention, was a farmer, 
and though encumbered with a large 
family, had saved a prftty handsome 
eompetency. That afternoon he was 
in an excellent mood, was quite chajt- 
ty, and gave me the history of the 
early part of his life, which afforded 
me a considerable fund of amusement. 

At the age of twelve years," 
said he, I was put as apprentice to 
my mother’s brother, who was a 
tailor and stay-maker, in a little vil- 
lage about fifteen miles from the 
city of Lincoln ; and there 1 duly 
and truly served my time, with the 
greatest attention, sobriety, and as- 
siduity. At nineteen, 1 became my 
own master ; a giddy youth, with- 
out any money, and without the least 
experience, either of the world or 
its wily transactions. It is true, 1 
had b^n once in iny lit| at Lincoln, 
and twice at the rich 8i|tie's in the 
adjoining village, alo^ with ray 
master, to assist in carrying some 
work home ; at which times, I well 
remember how greatly 1 admired 
the frippery of the servants in livery, 
ity means of my uncle's recommen- 
dation, 1 imagined 1 could get work 
at our own great city ; but my equip- 
ment was poor, ray clothes were 
all of them worse for wear, and had 
not originally been of the flnest tex- 
ture. I could muster a rusty brown 
coat ; I had a scarlet waistcoat, made 
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fi'om the old covering of a conclNbcrX ; 
my nankeen breeches were so tight, 
that they pinched me sorely, after 
1 had, with great difficulty, dragged 
them on ; a pair of dark-blue stock- 
ings, strong shoes blacked with oil, 
a pair of red garters tied below my 
knees, and a little round hat, that 
had once cost fifteenpence, coinpleteil 
my many-coloured rustic costume, 
and constituted nearly the whole of 
my scanty wardrobe. In this dress 
J arrived in Lincoln ; but soon found 
that I was the butt anfl ridicule of 
every one I met with. Ijook at his 
nankeens,* said one ; W'^elldone, hive 
stockings r cried a second ; one said 
I was a Jew, another declareil I was 
a Frenchman ; but at length it was 
concluded that I was the Merry An- 
drew that was to exhibit with the 
mountebanks that evening; ami I 
had, shortly after this iliscovcry, all 
the boys in the streets shouting and 
hallooing after me. 1 was annoyed, 
and vexed nearly to distraction ; 
however, I made my way, with con- 
siderable difficulty, to my father's 
brother, who had a house in the 
lligh-strefet ; at which place I got rid 
of my tormentors. As soon as it was 
dark, I ventured out again, to seek 
for work, when a fresh crew beset 
me : they swore it was Billy Button 
the tailor, running away from tlic 
show-folks, — they bawled aloud, the 
dogs barked, and 1 was terrified ; how- 
ever, I arrived safe at Mr Widdow- 
son's, the great man in my way, 
with the letter from ray late master. 
He eyed me from head to foot, in- 
formed me I should have work, gave 
me a glass of ale, and told me to 
come rather early 1^ illie morning ; 
after which, 1 soughi;.i way hack to 
my uncle's by the the must unfre- 
quented lanes, and intricate alleys 1 
could meet with. A month elapsed, 
and 1 had saved eight shillings ; and 
as 1 always went to work at aji early 
hour, 1 had the good foMiune, one 
morning, to And fifteen shillings in 
the street. The sum i|ow in 
possession I looked as im- 

mense; 1 was rich ; also seen 
a little of Town life ; ifiy ilaste was 
improved, and 1 purchased a second- 
hand frock, bedizened with gold 
lace, a very smart waistcoat, and 
a little cocked hat. 1 had sUle- 
curls of the size of two black pud- 
4B 
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dings^ and a queue as long as a 
hand- whip ; in ^ortj I was a buck of 
the first rate — neglected iny business 
— very soon lost my employment — 
and, not long afterwards, hired my- 
self as Cadet to the master of a cara- 
van of wild beasts. There were 
three of us : the master of the con- 
cern, — Tim Jones, who showed the 
company in at sixpence a-piece, — 
and myself; my business consisted 
in running errands, and in catering 
for the animals. Tim was keeper; 
he fed the beasts ; and our “ mon- 
strous he Liony from the plains of 
Africa," had become so gentle and 
so fond of him, as not only to per- 
mit his feeder to put his head into 
his mouth, but also to allow him to 
take it out again : this was a grand 
sight ; it pleased the gaping multi- 
tude, and brought more money to 
our market. I'o me the sight was 
disgusting in the extreme ; 1 always 
trembled for the consequences that 
might ensue from such fool-hardy 
temerity, and 1 was not mistaken in 
my expectations. During our stay 
at Newark, the weather was hot ; 
Caesar did not like to be teased; 
Tim, as usual, put his head into the 
Lion's mouth ; 1 saw his tail begin 
to wave, his eyes began to roll and 
glisten ; in a moment, the bones of 
poor I'inrs head began to crash, — 
the blood ran down in torrents, — 
we fiew to his rescue, but, alas ! life 
was extinct ; the roaring of the beast 
was dreadful, and he soon became 
as ravenous and ferocious as if he 
had only just been taken from his 
native wilds." 

Here Mr Bradshaw paused. What 
ridiculous foU^ !" 1 exclaimed. At 
this my friem,,drew himself up in 
his elbow chur, “ Folly ! did you 

say } Did I not, Mr , hear you 

say cfolly?” I assented. "Then, 
•Peggy, my love, be so good as to look 
in the left pigeon-hole, in the secre- 
tary under book-case, and bring 
me my ^ Essay on Folly.' " His 
I wife went put immediately to fetch 
it. " my dear Sir," he con- 

tinued, ^)W^im too much against 
folly ; 3 ^p%iu 8 t, I am sure, be well 
aware, that there is no epecies of it 
that is of such rare occurrence as to 
make any one wonder that it exists ; 
besides, it is one of the best of cdl 
^;the ingredients which enter into our 
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mental composiltoR, — why, it feeds, 
and clothes, and lodges more than 
three-fourths of all the men, wo- 
men, and children, that live in what 
is called civilized society. It nou- 
rishes trade, it cherishes the ajts, it 
pays pensions and sinecures, main- 
tains large armies, builds ships of 
war, supports kings, makes heroes of 
clowns. In good truth, what should 
we do without this admirable appen- 
dage to our nature, which every one 
of us continually practises ? But, let 
me see— oh, here she comes. Well, 
Peggy, have you found it?" " Yes," 
said she ; " here it is." " I beg leave, 
Sir, to read you a few paragraphs 
and he read as follows : " Mr Black- 
bourn, my neighbour, when he was 
more than sixty years of age, mar- 
ried a young wife ; the old furniture 
was all sold ; the house, which was 
not his own, underwent a thorough 
repair, and all the ])lastered walls 
were covered with paper ; new fur- 
niture was bought, consisting of side- 
boards and sofas ; and the lady gave 
large treats to her friends. Two 
years afterwards all these fine things 
were sold to pay the landlord's rent. 
N. B. She is now starving with two 
infants, in a sort of hovel, hard by ; 
her husband is in goal, and intends 
taking the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act. In the Autumn of 1813, 
more than fifty men, f ini of whoin 
were parsons,) mounted on fine anil 
beautiful horses, and following about 
fifty yelping hounds, (which yelping 
they call heavenly music) spent a 
whole day in running to death two 
poor foxes ; after which, they dined, 
all of them got drunk, and sung 
libidinous ditties. N. B. This is, 
by hunters themselves, called sjioi f. 
Last winter, the inhabitants of 

B were rejoicing on account of a 

victory obl|||^^ by our army over the 
French ; tiftl thousand Frencluncn 
were slain on the field of battle, and 
almost as many Englishmen: the 
Mayor and Aldermen met — went to 
church, to thank God for such glo- 
rious success — dined afterwards at 
the Town-hall — got drunk out of 
pure loyalty — gave toasts with nine 
times nine cheers — and, at a very 
late hour, were most of them carried 
home, because they were incapable 
df widkingfi N. B. This was what 
is called ^ u corporation dinner,' 
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anil the greater plirt^ of the compa- gone forth ; she was destined to suf- 
ny were actmg magistrates. But I fer ; Misery already held her in his 
have read enough/* Said he, for grasp— poor Nancy Martin!’* — (and 
among either the public or private here his voice began to falter.) 
actions of men, what is there but “ Well," continued he, we^ were 
folly to record!*' He resumed the landed, and after three days hard 
story of his adventures. marching, we fell in with the army, 

“ 1 was now heartily tired of at- and 1 was immediately ordered upon 
tending wild beasts, and begged to guard. I was fatigued almost to 
be immediately set at liberty from death ; the enemy were in Sight ; I 
my engagement. To this proposal my had never before seen an hostile ar- 
employer did not urge any objection; my; I was frightened. My orders 
but when 1 demanded the money were, that I should walk backwards 
that was then due to me, it was ano- and forwards a space of about thirty 
thcr matter : he would not pay me ; yards. As I went, I had the French 
so I went and enlisted for a soldier, before me ; as I returned, 1 looked 
to prevent myself from perishing over my shoulder, to see if they were 
of hunger. I soon discovered that not pouncing upon us. The rain 
I had not greatly mended my cir- poured down in torrents ; my clothes 
cumstances ; people will sometimes were completely soaked ; my shoes 
praise a soldier for his bravery, but were full of blood ; in the hitter- 
if he be only a private, no resect- ness of my anguish, I cursed the very 
able person wishes to be mu^ in day on which I was born. Kvery 
his company. Long marches, also, 1 trouble, however, has its end ; my 
found to be excessively fatiguing i sufferings at length tenninatnl— my 
and often, after having walked up- hour of watching cx}>ire(l. 1 thou 
wards of twenty miles, in the even- took a draught of brandy lr«>in my 
ing, when 1 was cold, yet, and weary, canteen, made the ground my bed, 

I have been ordered from my seat my knapsack my pillow, laid me 
near tlic kitchen fire of a paltry ale- down in the rain, and slept more 
house, by a fat landlady, to make than six hours, and, what was very 
room lor a dirty cobbler, or a drunk- wonderful, I did not take the least 
en fish woman. While our regiment cold. All the evils of life, thought 
lay at Portsmouth, I became ac- 1, do not attack us at the saini^ time, 
quaiiited with Jack Martin, a cor- In a few days, an engagement took 
poral belonging to another corps, place : at first men tremble, hut, af- 
He was the only son of a grocer at ter a few rounds, fighting is nearly 
Edmonton, near London ; but ha- the same as any other business. It 
ving married contrary to the will of is a horrid practice, however, and ihe 
his father, he had been obliged to Maker of the universe only kiu>w.s 
enter the army, to prevent himself when men will be wise, and wars 
and his wife from famishing. Poor will cease. 

Jack ! he was a fine fellow ; he would I had been about six months with 
oft^n laugh, and observe, ^ 1 am the army, and had become sea- 

rising ; vromoiionYia^ taken me by soned to its follies its hardships- 
the hand ; I am on the road to pre- One day a party of us had got into a 
ferment, and who can tell how soon barn, and we were very merry, and 
I maybemade aGfiftWi#?’ My first very noisy, squabbling about who 
campaign was in Flinders : Jack should have roast-rawt, and who 
and his wife had embarked about a should have boiled, when a troop of 
month before us, and they were or- French cavalry came galteping down 
dered to a different wing of the grand upon us, and spoiled our dinner. W e 
army. Mrs Martin was a lovely were certain that ev<^ one of 
creature ; very young, very amiable, would be taken 
and as virtuous as 3ie was beauti- trary to our expectaM|^^ party of 
ful: ^ Alas!' said I, ^charming as Russians, who lay on the 

thou art, thy lot is fallen in a strange sunny side of a wall, started up, and 
land, and nothing but hardships can fired among them ; upon which they 
encompass thee around ; may Pro- all scampered back agmn^ at least as 
Vidence protect thee !* But the die fast as they advanced. Not long 
was cast ; the demon of Discord was after, I walked out to reconnoitre 
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a little, to see if all was safe, and the 
course entirely clear ; ^hen 1 per- 
ceived a poor, way-worn, dejected 
woman, at a short distance, slowly 
advancing with a baby in her arms. 
It was Mrs Martin ; weak and feeble, 
tottering along with her burden, her 
iirst-bom son, an infant only eight 
days old ! I took it from her, and 
leaning on my arm, she arrived safe 
in the bam, where I soon made her 
the softest couch that straw would 
furnish, and fed her with the most 
nourishing and the choicest food 1 
could any how procure. Looking 
tenderly in my face, while grief near- 
ly choaked her utterance, ' My dear 
husband,’ said she, ^ has fallen ; 
lie was wounded in the breast, and 
lay all night in the cold : in the 
morning 1 sought him, and found 
him, almost lifeless, among the dead 
and the dying. 1 had him conveyed 
to our Cent, where he lingered nearly 
four days, in the most excruciating 
torments ; and still 1 hoped he 
would recover, because I so ardent- 
ly wished it. Oh! how 1 wept, 
and mourned, and prayed for his 
restoration ! but the Destroyer had 
got him in his power. He was never 
once able to speak to me ; a little 
time before he died, however, he had 
a short respite from pain, and be- 


came sensible ; tht* tears ran down 
his palid cheeks, and he gazed on 
me with unutterable grief. 1 presseil 
his cold hand to my lips, and kissed 
his dewy forehead ; he laboured to 
speak, but bis enfeebled frame was 
too weak ; he sighed gently, and 
gave me one of those heavenly looks, 
such as beam from the eyes of pity- 
ing angels, — I turned, but his pure 
^irit had fled to the realms above. 
Two hours afterwards, my little or- 
phan was born ; and I am now re- 
turning, and shall wander home- 
wards, by short stages ; but I am 
very faint, and very weak. She 
was by this time completely exhaust- 
ed ; she looked mournfully at her 
babej hugged it to her bosom, kissed 
it, and — fell asleep. ‘ Yes !' I ex- 
claimed, ‘ but tby wanderings arc 
at an end ; thou hast arrived at tliy 
last stage, save one.’ I gave *tbc 
sweet infant to one of our women ; 
and then, sitting down, 1 watched 
over my patient the whole night. 
But the stream of life moved slug- 
gishly onward^ — ^liuman aid was of 
no avail,— Heaven claimed Iut for 
its own, — and in the morning she 
expired !” At this instant we were 
informed that the tea would be cold, 
and here our narrator flnished his 
story. 


The anchor heaves, and round the vessel swings. 
And o’er the waters soar her snowy wings ; 

And, with the hollow wind and dashing sea, 

'J'he sailors’ shouts wake in wild harinony, 

And the sad chorus from the shore to swell; 
Half-heard, half-lost, the long and last farewell ; 
Fad^^p'er the waters wide, the darkening strand. 
The ipowy kerchief, and the waving hand ; 

Sets in the sea the scene of youthfhl years, 

And the far-gazing eye grows thick with ^ars ; — 
But o’er the purple peaks that rise so big$r^ 

Where the blue mountains mingle with the sky. 
Ere yet he pass the portals of the day. 

The setting sun sheds out a parting ray— 

Pours forth a stream of radiance from the West, 

* q*owns with glory each far mountain crest, 
ire, with such blush as on consumption glows, 
lying ds^ looks loveliest at its close I 
iney who drift before the winds of heav*n, 

A pampered tyrant from their homes bath driv’n ; 
Mock’d at true hearts, that with the broken tic 
Love twin’d around them^ now must droop and die ; 
flninov’d, could list the long adieu, and sbe 
I'he lingering clasp of parting agony — 
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Deny the* last poor boon the aged crave, 

To lay them down, and share their father's grave ! 

Oh ! when the harvest-home had come to cheer 
The long and finish'd labours of the year, 

'Twas sweet to view them round the blazing pile. 

With song and tale the lengthening nights beguile : — 
The ghostly legend, and the well -feign'd fear. 

With which the maiden to her love drew near— 

The tell-tale blush that broke the heart's disguise — 
The sweet though wordless language of the eyes — 
These, these are fied ,* but of the vales and woods. 
Their recollections haunt the solitudes — 

Upon the pilgrim's pensive musings break. 

Cloud the lone hill, and sparkle on the lake, 

% Dim in the dell, and whisper through the trees. 

Moan on the shore, and murmur in the breeze, , 

At the pale hour when Eve her dew distils. 

And sighs and saddens over all the hills ; 

For cold the hearths, and quench'd the cheerful blaze, 
'rhat gladden'd oft the pale night- wanderer's gaze ; 
Where mirth and music met at evening’s fall, 

The raven’s night-wing hovers like a pall : 

What though, with opening blossoms of the year. 

The lark shall sing where none is left to hear ? 

The voice of gladness hath a fearful sound, 

AVhere all is dead and desolate around ! 

Oh ! why hatA Nature knit, with stron^t band, 

'i'lie heart so closely to each mountain land, 

Vet made that bond in vain, made deserts spread. 

And barren fields that yield not daily bread ? 

For this the Exile, on a foreign shore. 

Weeps for his Albyn's glens and mountains hoar, 

Till Slumber wafts him to her woods and streams. 

To chase the dun-deer in his nightly dreams. 

Lo, through the twilight of primeval woods. 

In that far world that blooms beyond the floods. 

Fast by the solitary shore is seen 

Each little cottage, and its opening green ; 

Cast on its strand, like weeds from ocean’s foam. 
There have the Exiles found a foreign home. 

Whose solitude of silent ages hears 
The song of other lands and other years ; 

Awakening Memory's cherish'd woe, that brings 
The bbst, the softest balm to its own strings ; 

There glooms no, saddening remnant of decay. 

But all things wear the hue of yesterday ; 

No tower moss-mantled, from whose hoary height. 
Moans to the moon the hermit of the night ; 

But the far whoop of Indian wakes the wild. 

The desert bred, the forest's free-bom child. 

And yet, Colombia, dearer far than thou, ' 

Though many a greenwood garland wreaths thy brow. 
Though Chimborazo, mountain monarch, rise 
The giant hermit of the desert skies. 

Where the pale Western planet spars to gem 
His lone and everlasting diadem. 

And to the heav’n’s artillery peal'd on high, 

'I’lio Andes’ central thunders roar reply ; — 
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Than Nature's scenes alone> howe'er so vast^ * 

To me the rej^ons breathing of the past^ 

A column in its desert dwelling-place, 

A lorn memorial of the human race — 

A lonely barrow on the Trojan plain. 

Where grey Tradition holds his twilight reign— 
What breathes a moral, and what hints a tale. 

Than all the charms of mountain, wood, and vide. 
Time steals with silent step o'er earth and sea. 

The dial shade points to eternity ! 

Soon childhood's dreams give place to those of youth. 
As fair, as fleeting, and as far from truth ; 

The infant's prattle in that distant land. 

Which but a mother's eaf can understand. 

Is changed to love's warm, romantic strain, 

'ro all, save fond believing maid, as vain. 

Oh ! by the babbling brook and willow'd wave. 

The whispering forest and the ocean cave — 

The sweet and immemorial haunts of love — 

Oft would young Helen and her Norman rove. 

At twilight pale, or noon-day's blazing reign. 

When the last lingering shade h^d fled the plain. 
And, like the earliest of the human race, 

'Pheir hearts were wedded in tlie wilderness ! 


But all that's fair must fade, and thus the heart 
Meets with its kindred bosom, but to part ; 

Upon his father’s friend had Fortune smil’d, 

Who nam'd young Norman his adopted clftld. 

And call'd hini to his long-lost native home. 

Whose memory hover'd far o'er ocean's foam ; 

Upon whose strand the lovely lovers stood. 

As Eve wax'd wan o’er forest and o'er flood ; 

Cold, dark, and dreary, leaving earth and sea— 

A scene with parting hearts in sympathy. 

There gazing on him, till her soit eyes grew 
Like twilight's dark'ning skies with all their dew. 

She droop'd as faintly fair, as is the ray 
Of second bow in nature's weeping day ; 

While from her bosom broken accents flow. 

In all the agony of wordless woe ; 

Like the low murmurs of a troubled dream. 

Or night- winds sobbing o'er a willow'd stream. 

Words he essay’d, to soothe, if not to cheer. 

To calm her sorrows, and allay her fear ; 

They breath'd of peace, return, and future joy, 
Unshaken love, and all that wealth could buv. 

'Tis thus the dreamer Hope will whisper still 
Her promis'd good, the balm to present ill ; 

And e’en when idl is o’er, her eye will turn 
To glowing scenes, from ashes of the urn ! 

Butlost on Helen was that Siren strain, 

. wildering mist came darkling o'er her brain ; 

' Km a he^less ear his accents fell — 

_ L ear which heard not that dread word farewell 
*nat souuj^ which haunts the heart like funeral chime. 
And peals iis.dbge-note over space and time ! 

He’s gone— 3and she awakes as desolate 
As some j^r desert bird without its mate ; 

Lone as aer night-seas pales the beaeoh* light. 

Or some far ro&, an ocean anchorite. 


CNot 
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That staTAl forlorn amidst the blue abyss. 

Like Sorrow's statue, mute and motionless ! 

Oh ! deepest desolation of the heart, 

When from its earliest idol doom’d to part ! 

The song of sadness from the midnight grove. 

The nightingale's lone lay of hapless love ; 

The death-note of the swan, the sighing gale 
That from the barpstring wakes its wildest wail ; 
These the sad tone of feeling faintly show 
That sweep the heart-chords in such hour of woe ! 

How sweet return to scenes of boyhood seems 
Those hallow'd haunts of Love's romantic dreams ! 
The wood, the wild, the lake, the hill of storms, 
Break on the view with all the fairy forms 
And feelings with which Fancy's glowing moods 
Then peopled early scenes and solitudes. 

Such Helen's footsteps trace at twilight dim, 

Where the low murmuring waters speak of him 
That's far away ; the forest's rustling leaves 
Whisper of him for whom her spirit grieves ; 

And every sight, and aound, and airy sigh. 

Thrill gently o'er some chord of memory ! 

Thus melancholy tinged her youthful years. 

And woo'd her spirit to the feast of tears ; 

That pensive mourner makes her presence known 
By absent moods, and musings all alone. 

She comes — she comes with visionary train 
Of faded hopes, and recollections vain, 

And a sweet sadness, soothing, while it wears 
'i'he heart away with slow, consuming cares ; 

And yet her whispers seem to breathe of peace. 

Her woes arc such we would not they should cease ; 
A lone enthusiast of the sounding shore, 

A guest of nodding halls, and mansions hoar. 
Whose dead walls sadden to the tempest's tone. 

And sullen echoes wake with dreamy moan ; 

A wanderer of the dim and wizard dell. 

Where Superstition grey hatli cast her spell. 

A silent muscr of the Gothic aisle. 

Where but some setting sun-beam sheds a smile. 
And, as in mockery, 'mid surrounding gloom. 

Plays o’er the dead, and dances on the tomb ! 

The bane of early hearts, and souls refin'd. 

With pale Consumption following close behind ; 

Or with wild tresses, and a glaring eye. 

Her spectre comrade grim Insanity. 

The rose upon her check had changed its hue. 

And day by day more like the lily grew. 

When the glad tidings came in time to save 
This desert blossom from an early gravcf. 

That Norman (heir to wealth) was on the main. 

To meet his Hden, ne'er to part again. 

Welcome as rainbow to the troubled air. 

Is the sweet hope that dawns from out despair ; 

the dream that o'er the wild-wave s roar 
WafU the poor exile to his home once more ! 

It is his natal day : with evening's fall. 

The guests assemble in her. father's hall ; 

Oh ! ne’er by her that day unhonour'd rast. 

And shall not this be happier than the fast ? 
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JJst ! through the woods the rising breezes sing/ — 
List ! to the riishing of the whirlwind’s wing ; 

But urge the dance, let mirth and music rise 
To drown the night-howl of the troubled skies. 

Yet ’tis a fearful hour ; the forest groans. 

And on the rustling shore the ocean moans. 

Hark ! in the pause of music comes a knell. 

Was it the thunderclap that broke the spell 
Of pleasure in each heart? Again, again 
It peals — a fearful signal from the main ! 

They rush towards the shore, each anxious gaze 
Is blasted by the cannon’s blood-red blaze; 

The flame and thunder speed their fearful flight 
Far o’er the solitudes of sea and night ; 

Bursts the wild roar upon the ear of sleep. 

Tolls a last x)ea], that dead-bell of the deep ! 

And all is dark again, and deeply hush’d. 

Save storm and sea that in wild concert rush’d ! 

They stray’d along the beach, where o'er the surge 
The tempest sung its melancholy d'irge ; 

There, with the dawn, young Helen sees a form, 

A lone and lifeless relic of the storm ; 

And gazing on the lost one as he lay. 

With one wild shriek her reason pass’d away ! 

And fast as shrinks a black and burning scroll. 

Hath memory ebbed to darkness from her soul ! 

On moonless nights, upon the rocky steep, « 

Oft would her beacon blaze above the deep ; 

(Still of her lover’s bark her waking dreams) 

’riiere would she sit and watch its dying gleams. 

And sigh the night away, and sing some lay 
Of hapless love, until the dawn of day ; 

Then gazing o’er the waters, wild and pale, 

Would weep to see no solitary sail ! 

And then the envious winds and waves would chide. 
That thus delight true lovers to divide ; 

Then call upon his name, and list'ning, sigh, 
As«£cho mock'd her with its vain reply ! 

Is there a balm the broken heart to heal. 

To lull the pangs that wounded spirits feel ? 

Yes, the night conieth, and the narrow bed. 

The heart that throbs not, and the unaching head ! 
Oh ! when the sun of joy is set, and all 
Surrounding nature seems a funeral pall — 

When the dim stars like fading fires appear, 

* Pale, darkling wanderers making night more drear — 
When mirth seems madness, and sweet music's voice 
The mournful echo of departed joys. 

Who would not welcome calm, unbroken sleep. 

And hail the couch where none e’er woke to weep — 

J nd rest, like them, above the wandering wave, 
he lov’d in life, unsever’d in the grave ? 


J. M. 
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The French invasion of Spain we 
have just seen crowned with success, 
and freedom is thus driven from 
its last stronghold on the continent. 
As mankind advance in knowledge, 
they naturally become impatient of 
■'^osc'. fetters in which they for- 
merly suffered themselves to he 
])atiently bound ; and, in different 
parts of Europe, wc have accord- 
ingly seen this natural impatience of 
oppression breaking out into open 
resistance. In Naples, through the 
aki of the troops, and the concur- 
rence of thepeople^, the ancient yoke 
was broken, and a new government 
established, free ^in its principles. 
Scarcely, however, had it raised its 
head, when it provoked the jealousy 
of the few who still wished to tyran- 
nize over the many ; and the fair 
promise of freedom, which broke 
out for a moment in Italy, was nip- 
ped in the bud by an irruption of 
Austrian troops. The spirit of li- 
berty had, however, tspread among 
other nations ; and in Portugal and 
Spain, formerly considered the head- 
quarters of despotism, a revolution 
began, aided by the troops, which 
gave a free constilution to those 
hitherto oppressed countries. The 
friends of freedom, and of human 
improvement, every where rejoiced at 
these, ag^they conceived, auspicious 
events ; they saw the yoke of tyranny 
and superstition broken ; they saw 
a revolution accoti.plished, without 
violence or bloodshed, which gave 
freedom to two im])ortant states in 
the Euro))ean system ; and these 
events were considered as the pre- 
lude to the general diffusion of }K)li- 
tical improvement all over Europe. 

These fair ])rospects are now, for 
a time, overcast. For a long time 
Spain was allowed to perfect quietly 
what she had so prosperously begun. 
Tlie Holy Alliance, indeed, fulmi- 
nated their censures against her pro- 
ceedings, which they said threatened 
with danger all legitimate govern- 
ments. But mankind could scarcely 
believe that they would act on tlieir 
declarations, or that their dark and 


iniquitous consultations would so soon 
break forth into overt acts ol treason 
against liberty and the impruveiiR'iit 
of the species. They have now, 
ever, developed their designs. Wv 
now sec all the ruling potentates of 
Europe confederated in one unholy 
league, to crush improvement all over 
the earth, to extinguish every ves- 
tige of popular rights, and todegradi; 
the i^cople to level of slaves, hav- 
ing a claim to nothing, but owing 
all that they irossess, to the pure 
benignity and favour of tbeir Sove- 
reigns — the latter, in short, to be 
every thing, and the people no- 
thing. All the rulers of the world are 
thus arrayed on the side of dark- 
ness and ignorance, 'i'hey are the 
sworn enemies of all political im- 
provement, not merely within their 
own territories, but in foreign and 
independent states. Ilenccfonli they 
declare, that no state shall advance 
one step in the career of improve- 
ment, without their previous con- 
sent. The continental rulers of Aus- 
tria and Russia, backed by their nu- 
merous armies, are to be the exposi- 
tors of our civil rights. Before at- 
tempting any internal reform, we 
must first consult them whether the 
scheme is to their liking, or whether 
there may not be too great an infu- 
sion of the popular priuciple in tlx' 
dose which we are about to adminis- 
ter to the distempered, state. The 
courts of Petersburgh and Vienna 
are to be resorted to for lessons in 
the science of Government. 'I'lie bar- 
barians of Russia are, forsooth, to in- 
troduce improvements into Europe. 
Russia is to become a school of ci- 
vil policy — her troops are to be teach- 
ers of political wisdom. The courts 
of the Allied Sovereigns, those 'seats 
of despotism, arc to be a sort of refri-' 
geratiiig cylinders, in passing through 
which, the over-heated theories of 
modern reformers are to he cooletl 
down to the proper temperament, in 
order to calm the well.gi«|||p fears 
of sovereigns, lest thelijlRof know- 
ledge or freedom should ever reach 
their happily-benighted subjects. Wc 


• In a BubHequont article nn C’arrasooia’B • ** Memoirs,** tiic writer seems to entertain strong dout^. 
wliotlier the Neai)olit:ui revolution was reoUy effected with the " coninirrenec" of tire |ieoj»ie. 'Ilit 
Kditor of course does not can!Ui.ler ffimself m^Kmsible for every slight diversity of o|dnion which a nu 
nute (Title may delect in the productions of the different indivutuals who contribute to this Jouriinl. 
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are now arrived at a new era, where 
the most barbarous powers, in place 
of copying from the more civilized, 
league together for the destruction of 
all improvement, lest their own sub- 
jects should catch a glimpse of the 
light which is shining around them. 
AV c must not move one inch forward, 
it seems, lest the dangerous exam- 
ple of freedom should indirectly put 
in peril the valuable institutions of 
despotism and ignorance. In this 
case, then, if no nation is to improve 
its constitution, lest the more imper- 
fect constitutions of “its neighbours 
should be endangered, the march of 
improvement is stopt, and the ru- 
dest and most despotic government 
becomes the standard for all others. 
And tins is the truly lamentable pass 
to wliicli matters are now brought, 
by tlie late success of the Holy Alli- 
ance in the conquest of Spain. The 
Knropcan powers, hitherto engaged 
in a generous rivalship in arts and po- 
licy, must now’ beware of advancing 
too fast, lest they should provoke the 
imitation of their barbarous neigh- 
bours, w’hom they must in no case 
leave beliiiid them. They arc thus in 
the situation of a convoy at sea — all 
retarded by tlic dullest sailer. No 
one must outstrip the other, under 
pain of being brouglit back to his 
urigjnal position, by threats of war. 

Such, then, is the present political 
.state of Kurope. In former times, 
war piocecded upon the jdairi prin- 
ciple of national aggrandit'cment ; 
nations went to W’ar for additional 
territories ; they often quarrelled 
about colonies ; and the most wretch- 
ed, barren, and uninhabitable spot 
was sufficient to set all Europe in a 
flame. Their views are now totally 
changed. At the conclusion of the 
great war against Napoleon, they 
seemed perfectly united in all those 
points which formerly caused strife. 
‘The world was divided among the 
different powers who rule it, to their 
mutual satisfaction, apparently, and 
no one has sought to grasp at the 
territory of another. Long habit has 
rcconcil^:&em to each others ex- 
istence, has at length softened 
down that liahitual and rooted dis- 
trust of each other, which used to be 
inculcated as a standing maxim of po- 
licy. The war of which we have just 
witnessed the unfortunate conclu- 


sion, did not originate in any differen 
CCS of this nature. It w’as a war, not 
to take territory, but to put down 
opinions, on the avowed principle ol 
danger from their propagation. It 
was, in short, an attempt to over- 
power opinion and human reason by 
force of arms, which, for tlie present, 
lias succeeded. There was no at- 
tempt to convince the Spaniams by 
argument. The French, who were 
the tools, in this case, of the Holy Al- 
liance, (for the late invasion of Spain 
is merely a branch of the general 
conspiracy among the continental so- 
vereigns against liberty,) did not at- 
tempt to reason with the Spaniards, 
But their language, to whii*h tlu ii 
conduct corresponded, vras, ff you 
adopt those opinions which we dis- 
like, — if you advance one iota beyond 
us, in your improvements, we will 
cut your throats.” It is by piirt* 
menace that the Spaniards have 
been assailed ; and all those wlio 
now stir in the cause of freedom, in 
any other part of Europe, will have 
the same perils to encounter. 

The political state of Euroj)c then 
presents, at present, the singiihn 
spectacle of arms arrayed againsf 
opinions. On one side, wc have Ini- 
iiian reason. Hying abroad by the 
aid of the pre ss, chasing away the 
darkness, and scattering the scid 
which is to ripen into the harvest of 
future improvement. On tlie other 
hand, wt have force oppjQsing her 
progress, and threatening her with 
destruction; and this appcfirs, at first 
view, to be a very unequal match, 
more especially when we see that 
the first advantages have been en- 
tirely on the side of force. Yet tlie 
whole history of the world proves 
the reverse of this. Opinions, wlicre- 
cver they have first spread, have al- 
ways been opposed by arms. The\ 
have never been checked, how- 
ever ; they have always made their 
way against opposition ; and tin 
progress of improvement, since it 
first began in Eurojie, has nevei 
been arrested, by all the wars that 
have been waged against it. It has 
always advanced slowly and irresis- 
tibly, underniiniTig the most invete- 
rate prejudices, and bringing down 
the establisliinents in which they 
were embodied, how’ever strongly in- 
trenched .Vmid bayonets and cannon 
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The truth is, llftit in tlic conflicts 
which take jjliue bclwetn reason or 
opinion, and force, wc arc extremely 
apt to he ileceiveil as to the strength 
of the hostile ]>iirtics. Force makes 
a most alarming display of its re- 
sources ; it brings forth all its means, 
and conceals nothing, its policy bc- 
,,..jilg^^ther to make an imposing ap- 
{learance, and to overawe, by the view 
of irresistible jujwer. I'he policy of 
the other party is, in all respects, 
the reverse. Opinion makes no shew; 
its strength lies hid ; it works under 
ground. We can calculate the j>ower 
of force — we can count the numbers 
in its ranks. Jiut who can calculate 
the power of opinion ? Who can re- 
connoitre its position, or see the 
strength and extent of its battle ar- 
ray ? The inarch of o})inion is secret, 
sure, and irresistible; it advances 
unseen, and paralyses the soldier’s 
arm ; it ])oisons the source and 
spring of its enemy’s strength ; strews 
his way with pit-falls, making the 
very ground which he stands upon 
unsure. An army yomhating a- 
gainst opinions, Avith which it is it- 
self infected, has indeed an outward 
show of strength, and looks well on 
the held, but, within, all is un- 
sound and rotten. Knthusiasin is 
the soul of an army ; but no army 
can be enthusiastic in an uniM)pular 
cause ; and d(\stitutc of this princi- 
ple of alacrity and life, it is a mere 
sluggish mass, timorous and sloth- 
ful in all its moven)ents, and whol- 
ly unable to resist the storm of po- 
pular vengeance, when once awak- 
ened against it. Here, then, is one 
point on which the schemes of the 
Allied Sovereigns are clearly vulner- 
able.' I’hcy have, to be sure, power- 
ful armies. But what security have 
they that these armies may not be 
corrupted from their fidelity to des- 
potism, by the contagion of freedom.^ 
Here is the radical defect of all their 
schemes; and here, in a moment, 
iluir whole system may give way, 
when they least expect it. This is, 
happily, the bane of all those contri- 
vances which are founded on pure 
force. The dissolution of the vast 
empire of Napoleon, which was 
founded on this principle, is an aw- 
ful exemplification of the precarious 
^ nature of such i>owcr;..and the 
^ Holy Alliance securely seated, as it 
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seems to be, on its throne of vio- 
lence, may take Avarnitig by his la- 
tal exain])le, ere it be U)0 late. The 
feelings of mankind euiinot he ron- 
tinually outraged with impunity ; 
aided by powerful armies, they may, 
no doubt, go on long in their career 
of tyranny. But they are Avalking 
on hollow ground ; all may ho lair 
and smootli outAvardly ; but the prin- 
ciple of disturbance may be, never- 
theless, secretly gaining strength ; 
and in time, tlie smothered iraiiie 
will burst forth, and involve, in il.s 
wide-spreading conflagration, those 
who thought thcmsclvi's far remote 
from its ettects. 

If we look back to history, we shall 
find that no great revolution td' opi-> 
nion ever look place among man- 
kind, without drawing down the oji- 
position of annies, and without gi eat 
convulsions, which always termi- 
nated, however, in the triumph cdTlie 
obnoxious opinions. Tin' Uelbrma- 
tion Avas one of the first fruits of in- 
creasing knoAvledgc in Kurope. "I’ln* 
ncAv opinions made their way into all 
its most improved countrii s ; ami 
neither persecution, nor liu; Imslile 
sword, Avere ever able to arrest tlu u 
progress, far less to extirj>ate tbeni. 
The reformation in religion ])aved 
the way for the progixss of civil iVee 
doni ; the political institutions oi 
the age did not escape that spiiit of 
free inquiry, which had exposed the 
corruptions of religion. I lencc arose 
another source of distii^hance ; and 
in some countries, the conflict oi the 
new opinions occasioned a long era 
of political convulsions, ft Avas na- 
tural that poAver should he Jbund 
arrayed against the progress of ihohc 
opinions, and that great opposition 
should he made to them. But tlu y 
always triumphed. Every fresh con- 
flict of the jxjoplc with their riders, 
gave them new privileges, till at 
length, in this country, they got all 
they asked, and civil freedom be- 
came the creed both of the king 
and people. In France, the era 
of political improvement ^as of a 
later date. The doctrinliihof free- 
dom do not seem to have spread so 
early in that country as in Britain. 
The writings of the French philo- 
sophers contain, no doubt, a large 
stock of political knowledge. Bui 
these were merely passing metoork. 
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The light of science did not yet shine 
on the great body of the people, who 
were, until a later period, held fast 
in ignorance and feudal thraldom* 
At last, however, the increasing 
knowledge of the age made its way 
into the great community of France. 
The people grew impatient under 
the despotic government of their an- 
cestors, and the desire of improve- 
ment became general. But there 
were great obstacles to encounter: 
the whole powers of government, — 
the privileged orders of the nobility 
and the priesthood, — and a powerful 
standing army, were ranged against 
the new opinions. There could not 
possibly be a more complete trial of 
strength between opinion and force. 
1'hey were directly balanced against 
each other ; on the one side, opinion, 
naked ancl unsupported ; on the 
other, force, with all the constitution- 
al powers of the state on its side. The 
issue of the conflict is well known. 
Turning over to the next instructive 
page of French history, we sec opi- 
nion seated on its throne, its enemies 
laid low under its feet, and the 
wrecks of ancient establishments 
strewed around. The excesses of 
the French llevoliition disgusted all 
those who at first applauded it, and 
caused a strong rc-action of opinion 
against it, and against all innovation 
whatever. This rc-actioii had begun 
to abate, the spirit of free inquiry 
was again let loose, and, under its 
influence, despotism and superstition 
were happil/ chased from Portugal 
and Spain, its ancient strongholds, 
.'ind a new era of free government 
had begun. But the prospect was 
too odious to the Allied Powers ; their 
armies were set in motion ; and they 
have succeeded, for a time, in extin- 
guishing the principles of light and 
knowledge. They are thus pursuing 
^be same conflict of force against 
opinion, which has been going on 
for centuries ; and we may rest as- 
sured, whatever temporary advan- 
tages may be on the side of force, 
iliat, in the lo^-run, the issue will 
be the 8an||^ Irartial causes may oc- 
casion temporary obstacles to the pro- 
gress of knowlra^ ; but no jpower 
can ever turn back the great tide of 
human affkirs ; we cannot put out 
the light that is already wread ; we 
cannot unteach men what they know ; 


we can never, in short, again reduce 
the many to be bec'ists of burden to 
the few, Kn()wle»ige is progressive ; 
it is infectious. The violent extinc- 
tion of fiet’doin in Spain is, no 
doubt, a temporary triumph to the 
august members of the Holy Alliance. 
But judging by the jiast, we may 
conclude, that, in the end, opinions 
and principles will prove an over- 
maton, as they have always done 
hitherto, for mere power. All his- 
tory shews that power has never yet 
been able to arrest the progress of 
human reason. I'lic experiment has 
been frequently tried, and it has al- 
ways had the same issue. e have 
often seen force employ eil to reclaim 
mankind from the power of reason, 
and to bring them under the influ- 
ence of old prejudices, which they 
liad resolved to cast oft*; but in no 
instance has it succeeded. 'J’hcre 
has been, no doubt, often a severe 
struggle ; but, in the end, the world 
has advanced. Nothing can possi- 
bly prevent this. W e cannot make 
mankind retro^ade ; and, in an en- 
lightened age,' this experiment is 
even mon^ hopeless than ever, 'i'hc 
Allied Powers are seeking to establish 
despotism in government, as the 
powers of tl)c world formerly sought 
to establisli despotism in religion. 
They dread the progress of political 
knowledge, which puts their craft in 
danger, and, despot-like, they seek 
to destroy knowledge by force. But 
if they could not strangle the infant 
in his cradle, they will not, it is like- 
ly, crush him when he is hanlencd 
into the gristle and bone of manhood. 
The present is not an age for such 
experiments. But when will power 
be taught wisdom? Proud man, cTrest 
in a little brief authority, always re- 
sorts to force as the favourite expe- 
dient ; he will not yield — ^lie will not 
accommodate. The struggle tliiis com- 
mences, of power against opinion ; 
a lon^ era of oppression takes place, 
in wlucb enthusiastic suffering keeps 
pace with the violence of persecu- 
tion ; and as tlie light of knowledec 
sprees, power at last falls in the 
struggle, the unpitied victim of its 
own foUy and bhndness. Such has 
been, in all ages, the course of the 
world; and we have no reason to 
believe that matters will be changed 
in our day. ' 
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"Pw AS cvcijinji^ mild : the sun's dq)artiiit; eje 
(<losM on tlie liills that skirt the western sky ; 

Deep from the grove the stock-dove'a notes were iicard 
'rimed to tile courtship of his listening bird ; 
liunc in the vale the abbey's tower was seen 
(Had ill the ivy's venerable green : 

I'roni every cot the smoke in coluiniis curl'd. 

And sweetness smil'd on all the vernal world. 

1 II such a spot Contentment seem'd to dwclh 
Sick of the town, beneath her turf-clad cell : 
Si'quuster'd here from fashion's high-bred trairib, 

'JHie tenant knows not folly's secret pains ; 

Ihicoiiscious he of half the joys that crown 
'J 'he taste, the mode, the learning of the town ; 

I J iicoiiscious, too, of all their secret woe, 

And all the mighty nothingness of shew. 

1 wander’d down the vale, and pass’d the spot 
M'liere once my guardian held his peaceful cot ; 

1 jiass’d the house where oft, with careless look, 

1 named the letters from the pictur'd book ; 

1 saw the scenes, where, fond of careless play, 

On thy West afternoon, swei t Saturday ! 

Pt'rhaps I rais’d the magpie’s chattering tongue 
I’llie aii y castle where she rock’d her young ; 

Or in hand-breadth canals decoy’d the rill 
'J'o spout upon my little water-mill ; 

Or, by the marsh, cut down the hollow canc, 

And, uniiispir’d, piped out my noisy strain ; 

'Pill tiiy kind friends, in anxious search, descried 
'I’heir dauhled vagrant by the streamlet’s side. 

And, wondering at my stay, with sharp reproof. 

Led back my footsteps to their humble roof. 

Hut, while I pass’d along, the village tower 
ilung through the vale me sweet dismissing hour ; 
Anon from school the roaster's stripling crew. 

With all the noise of youtl0il vigour, Hew. 

Hound the gay green th^ yfbeel a in sportive chase. 
With chubby laughter snliiling in each face. 

One only came with sad, depending brow. 

And o’er the threshold ventur’d sour and slow ; 

He, set perhaps upon the dunce’s stool, 

Crown'd with the paper night-cap of the fool. 

In pettish mood now saunter’d o'er the green. 

Too sad to mingle with the jocund scene ; 

Home to bis mother straight he seem'd to go, 

To tell the indulging parent all his woe. 

And ask that med’cinc for a watery eye — 

A butter'd oike, till he forgot to cry. 

Not so the rest, whose parents seem’d to approve 
The master’s admonition, rod, or love ; 

With them the task, and all its irksome care. 

Was whirled with their bonnets in the air ; 

And as a plant confin’d, in some close room. 

Nods o'er the flow’r-pot with a sickly bloom^ 

But placed abroad to imbibe the nursing dews. 

Its blossoms glow with all tlieir lovely hues ; 
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So they, long pent within their silent seat, * 

Find health in play, and play itself more sweet. 

Some shot the marble from the chalky ring, 

While some, witli wooden bit and plaited string, 

W ell pleas'd, with trotting pace, ran round the course 
In the strange fancy of a postboy’s horse : 

With groping hands, hy handkerchief made blind, 

One tried to catch the followers behind ; 

With stones and turf some built the Trojan walls, 

AVhile through the air some toss'd the bounding balls ; 

Some tried the sailor's, some the mason's trade, 

And some at pitch-and-toss with buttons play'd ; — 

The master's frown, the strap with triple thong. 

Were banish'd in the whistle and the song ; 

And the hard lesson that employ'd the day, 

M'^as now exchang’d for salutary play. 

Oh, lovely age ! in careless passions blest, 

Of man’s few years the happiest and the best ’ 

NO'^ture thoughts disturb tlieir youthful year — 

Flay all their hope, the master all their fear ; 

No wish have they for wealth's ambitious eurse. 

The fair-day penny fills their little purse ; 

No mad desire through glory's ranks to pass, 

Their highest glory — general of the class ! 

Say, do the splendid pleasures that engage 
The wiser state of man's maturcr age. 

Bestow such real, such intrinsic bliss. 

As flows from youthful innocence like this ? « 

Alas ! the sweets which many a fool pursues, 

Like Israel's quails, oft curse him as he ehews ; 

AVhile these, not oidy luscious while they last. 

Like Plato’s feast, grow sweeter when they’re past ! 


ULSClllPTS OF eilttlSTIAN IV. 


Th>. following paper is extracted 
from a publication of the Danish 
historian Sulim, entitled A Collec- 
tion towards ’the History of Den- 
mark,” that is, a collection composed 
of a variety of papers on very differ- 
ent subjects, which may he useful to 
illustrate jiarticular parts of that his- 
tory. This one consists of extracts 
from the minutes of the Danish 
I’reasury, during the reign of Chris- 
tian ly., containing a statement of 
the applications made to that Cham- 
ber during a particular time, and by 
it, sent to the King for his final de- 
termination or direction on the sub- 
ject, with his answers, given in his 
own words. It is tlie latter part of 
the extract H^ich 1 think may make 
it an amusing article in your Maga- 
zine. The answers of the King, 
while they shew liis good sense and 
regard for justice, are expressed witli 
so much simplicity, and even naivete, 
thai they cannot fail to be read with 


interest. Where the a})))licatioii re- 
gards an obscure individual whose 
name was not inserted in tlie paper 
sent to the King, the name is intro- 
duced into his answer, shewing his 
Migesty's familiar acquaintance with 
the people under him. These an- 
swers, in general, shew how much 
the paternal dispositions of a good 
monarch may counteract the evils of 
a Government where justice is far 
from being properly secured by law, 
while they seem to give no place to 
private solicitation and partial inter- 
ests, which have often so pernicious 
an influence in Governments, which, 
in other respects, may have more to 
boast of. The memory of C’hristiaii 
IV. is, to this day, popular in coun- 
tries which arc not now subject to 
the Danish Government. These mi- 
nutes are dated from the year 1670, 
to 1672. 

1. Application frovi the Treasury 
Chamber , — Whether certain arrears 
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dui* ill Norway, sdiould be remitted, 
when it is proved that the Collectors 
liad not received them, with the 
Stadtholder and Aintinaiid’s expla- 
nation on the subject. 

Ansirer of the Kin^-. — Since the ex- 
planation of the; Aintinand and Stadt- 
holder prove clearly that these ar- 
rets are not owing to the careless- 
" n^s dr neglect of the Collectors, but 
merely to the impossibility of their 
being paid, so neitlier will I com- 
mand a thing ivhich is impossible. 

T. C . — Tne King had demand- 
ed from the Chamber an exact ac- 
count of the property which had been 
iir different ways ditj^ed of in the 
time of Fredefi<lll«,^V^jor what 
services. The that, 

from the extent dr^heSjra^ii'fs, the 
matter should be special 

commission. ' 

K. A , — Had 1 thought proper to 
appoint a commission, I woukl not 
have applied to you. Do what 1 bid 
yon. 

7’. C , — Several citizens of Flens- 
hurg make a claim for services ren- 
dered by them during 'the siege (of 
< 'openhagen). The ( 'hainber see no 
way to satisfy them, as all their funds 
are destined to particular purposes, 
but propose that their application 
slionhl l)c recorded, in case some 
other occasion may occur of satisfy- 
ing tlirm. 

• K. A . — () yes ; 1 am pleased you 
should gi.vc the poor jieople as de- 
cent and courteous a refusal as you 
can. 

T. (\ — The tithes in Norway had 
been dis])osed of in certain arbi- 
trary gratuities. The Chamber in- 
<|uire of the King, whether a parti- 
eula» portion of his salary due to 
(’haueellor Peter lleet'-i, shall be 
paiil out of these tithes, or according 
to instructions fonnerly given to the 
Treasury ? 

K. A , — It is well remembered. 
Y oil know I give no instructions in 
vain. 

7\ C , — The administrators of the 
j)reperty belonging to die Cathe- 
dral Cl lurch of Iloeskilde propose 
to make an exchange with ]iart of 
the Kannike estate, which had been 
given to Chancellor Peter lleetz. 
The (.'hnmber say they do not know 
if Peter Reetz is to continue to hold 
that property. 


A". A . — It is my will that the ex- 
change should take place. The I'han- 
cellor has his own salary. 

T. C. — The Chamber represent 
that Jens Clausen has obtained a 
sentence of a certain court against 
the Antvorst peasants, for certain 
arrears, which sentence, if carried 
into execution, will ruin them. The 
Chamber request his Majesty to givt* 
orders tliat Clausen’s demand be re- 
ferred to commissioners, who may 
settle with him on reasonable terms. 

AT. A* — V^ery right. Let there he 
such moderation, that people be not 
put in terror for the making up of 
round sums. 

C. — The Chamber pronose that 
the usual harboiir-moncw siioidd be 
employed for the repair of Chris- 
tian’s haven bridge. 

A". A — I am pleased, provided 
you lay no new impositions on eoni- 
inerce and the shqiping, and remem- 
ber the order 1 gave .you la.st year, 
that the new toll should bo taken 
off. Let the bridge be at least im- 
mediately repaired. 

T, C . — Among other articles of a 
memorial concerning the CatluMlral 
Church of llocskihle, it is mention- 
ed that the salary of clerk had been 
reduced in compliance with a funiier 
memorial of the Chamber, Imt thaL 
on the representation of the Ami- 
mand, they were afterwards of opi 
nion he ought not to have less than 
his foreman. 

K. A . — Very well. Rut you should 
consider these things properly in the 
first instance, before you bring yoni 
recommendations to me, for it is on 
you I rely on such matters. 

7’. C , — Paul Nielsen petitions, 
that some property, whieh liad been 
assigned to the fencing- master in 
Sorbe, should be alloweil him for sa- 
lary as secretary in tlic Danish chan- 
cery. This property, 301) tons, a-, 
mounts to 157 tons more than his 
claim, which he begs may be allow- 
ed him of your grace. 

K, A , — \Yhcn he gets his due, he 
has no more to ask. 

T, C . — Counsellor Ryldie and Pe- 
der Sassen represent to the C^iam- 
ber, that the King has resolved their 
claims should be paid in landed pro- 
perty, which claims the Chamber 
nad admitted as just: they make a 
proposal to have the tithes in Aul- 
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borghuus ilistrict, on condition, that 
if these tillies shall not bring in the 
interest of their claims, they shall be 
allowed to make them as productive 
as they can. 

K. A— -You must look after what 
they have said to you. It is like- 
wi^ your business to attend to what 
I have formerly written to you. 
Let them have the tithes for their 
payment, just as C. Lindenow had 
them. They cannot have them on 
better terms than I myself held them. 

^ 2*. C.— Major John Nielsen peti- 
tions for an estate in Norway, in pay- 
ment of 963 rix-dollars due to iiim 
for his services in the last war. 

K. You quite forget the 8th 
article of ya^ instructions. 

T. C.— £)iaabeth, widow of Jacob 
Madsen, petitions for a confirma- 
tion of Freikric IIl/s grant to her 
of two farms in Norway, for her life 
time. 

K, A . — It is not long since I or- 
you to have a specification of 
all these grants ready. 

7\ C. — Hans Arenfeldt Mogensen 
had formerly received goods for his 
payment, every ton valued at 534 
rix-dollars. For this payment, with 
Mm.ch he should be satisfied, he will 
now have more. 

A. >4.— A bargain is a bargain. 

C — The Chamber state, that 
certain persons, engagctl to serve 
by the month, made claim for their 
services against Colonel M. Roth- 
stecn, which should have been set- 
tled by him.’ The Colonel states, on 
the other hand, that a person of the 
name of Ove Erichsen had made 
an agreement with them, and had 
paid them 6000 rix-dollars from the 
funds of the naval department, and 
also land, which they had received, 
aiid had held their ])eace till lately, 
when they had be^n to complain. 

* Upon this, Ove Erichsen protested, 
that, after the lapse of five years, 
they had no right to make any new 
claim, and that tliey could not deny 
their having given a discharge. He 
produced, also, the attestation of the 
arsenal master and clerk, that they 
were present at the making of this 
agreement. The Chamber conclude, 
by saying, so far as we could com- 
prehend the matter, we have follow- 
ed your Majesty’s instructions. 

A. A — Rarely investigated I You 


stale neither whether they had given 
the Colonel a discharge in full,— 
whether this discharge had been pro- 
duced and proved to(you, — nor whe- 
ther the people adhered to it ; most 
of them are yet alive, or what rea- 
son have they now to stand out 
against it Neither do you tell me ’ 
how much the poor people had receiv- ^ 
ed, 80 that I might be able to'jU(l^e ^ 
of the proportion between their w*r- 
vices and their claims. Inform me 
on these points. 

T. C.— Lambert lUanlcienborg and 
Hans Troelaen peittkn to be em- 
ployed ta lookiaf^ all unlawful cut- 
ting in Nor- 

iSiat 

inavb0‘ipipm^,ta tbi# amount, 
and i& give qf wbat may 

be over and abov£ They ofler «oo 
rix-dollars for a lease of this employ- 
ment, for Aggerhuus, or Trondheim, 
or Bergen districts, as the Treasury 
Chamber shall think most fur the 
King’s interest. 

If. .4.— Tins seems to be a new 
devise of some hungry post-hunter. 
When the Amtmand and the C’ol lec- 
tors do their duty, there will be no 
need of such fiscals. 

'F. C.— The (’hamber state a j)ro- 
posal of Mr .forgeii Bielke, with re- 
spect to a claim of his, on certain 
estates, to the amount of 12,000 rix- 
dollars. He petitions, according to 
a former order of the King, for the 
prebendary called Mililum; and, 
also, as this is not an equivalent, a 
vicarage, on certain conditions : also 
Ji certain house and estate during his 
life, free from land-tax: also the 
mill of Onsde, and several bthcr 
pro)>erties. 

A". A . — There are a great many 
kinds of flesli in tliis frica.ssee. Let 
my churches be unplundeied, ami 
my father's hand and rny own stand 
fast, and I have no objections l(» 
what you think proper, with regard 
to the rest. 

7\ C. — Over Jeger Master llane 
proiJoses that certain empty tene- 
ments should be laid under that of 
Egegaard. 

AT. .J.— Such an ofP-taking, from 
the matriculation roll, cannot be al- 
towed. 

7\ C.— dbristcr Hans JacobSchiot, 
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in Cliristiaiiia, petitions to have dlsr- 
tain small properties in ■ Norway, to 
])ay his creditors; he himself is in 
bad circumstances. 

jRT. A , — If it must be so, let him 
have the property of the Bremen 
Commission. 

T, C. — Ulrich Sitsen's widow pe- 
titions that the principals of Stiern- 
liolm Amt should be obligeil to bear 
a part with her in keeping up the 
bridge at Byholms Mill. The 
( 'hainber propose it should be set- 
tled according to law and right. 

K, A. — Then give her this an- 
swer, and let them go to law and 
right, which you are so fond of. 

T. C . — Frue Karen Grube, wi- 
dow of the late Jorgen Kaas, peti- 
tions with regard to money lent in 
1 65 1-2, and 3, and which Frederic 
HI. bad promised should be repaid 
with advantages. 

K, .1. — Such claims must lie by 
till your coffers are better filled. 

7\ C . — Paul JuBtsen should re- 
ceive yearly 200 rix-dollars, to the 
payment of his accoui^. We do not 
know how be can lie paid without 
prejudice to those to whom the funds 
for that purpose have been assigned. 

A . — If ye do not know, neither 

do 1. 

T. C. — Elizabeth, widow of Her- 
man Friis, petitions for certain 
tcinds, &c. ; but as these have been 
disposed of for schools, &c. they do 
not see hbw she can obtain them. 

K, A. — Neither do I. 

7’. C. — Falk Larsen Dalhof, col- 
lector in Fredcriesund, petitions for 
an increase of his salary; 

K. A . — They would all havetliat, 
but they cannot all get it. 

0. — Johan Petersen, collector 
in Swenborg, claims the 100 rix- 
dollars whicn have been clipped off 
him by the ne^v regulations. The 
Chamber think what he has at pre- 
sent too little, considering the ex- 
tent of his district. 

K. il.— Ye should have consider- 
ed that when ye made the regula- 
tions. He must be content till ye 
make better. 

T. C.— Hans Thomesen mtitions 
for the superintendence m fish- 
eries, in the old man’s stead. 

JT. A. — He must wait till Peter 
Ibsen die. .* 

VOL. XIII. 


T, C.— Johan Stads Vedcl, 
executioner, petitions for a ship- 
captain's allowance for his atten- 
dance on the court. 

K, A.— If the Admiralty can spare 
a ship-captain’s allowance, I iiiii 
pleased. 

T, C.— "Jorgen Ume, page of tho 
bed-chamber, petitions for arrears of 
wages due to him ; but the Cham- 
ber state, that Morten Skihkel told 
the said page, expressly, that they 
received no wages^ 

K, A, — Contract leaves no room 
for dispute. Tf he was told so before- 
hand, he must take that for his 
wages. 

T, C. — The Chamber state, that 
Niels Holst, distiller^ Mtitions for 
wages, and the spoilea^ wine and 
brandjr in the King's cellar, and ins 
distilling instruments free of duty ; 
on these conditions, he will furnish 
what spirits are wanted, and give an 
account. 

X. A. — What Aquavita; 1 want 
from him 1 will pay for. 1 have no 
more to say to him. 

T. C. — The Chamber make a 
proposal with regard to the CoimMit 
of Mariboe. Jens Clausen possesneB 
it for 1300 rix-dollars : the Queen 
Dowager offers 2000 for it. 

JT. A . — You should have attended 
to that, before you expedited the 
deetl for Jens Clausen. Do you 
think 1 will break a bond and seal 
for 900 rix-dollars ? 

T. C. — ^Winterfteld will have un- 
threshed rye from the Bishop’s 
lands in Rmldld^, instead of rye- 
straw. 

JT. A. — What was straw last yi'ar 
will scarcely yield corn this. Things 
are best as they are. 

T, C. — Niels Osen, butcher to 
the court, petitions that the waste 
lands which he has taken at fifty rix- 
dollars, he may hold for twenty-five*; 
he claims some rents to be passed, on 
certain considerations. 

IT. A, — Once for all attend to 
this, that I will listen to no such pre- 
tensions. 

T. C. — On a metnurial • of the 
Chamber, with respect to the peti- 
tion oi a jailor's widow. 

K. A, — Ye have more claims of 
that kind than ye can answer. 

T. C.^Otte Vilde, Amtraand in 
4D 
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district of Collinghuus, petitions 
fcr certain corn-lanoa in that quar- 
ter. 

JT. A . — He is always complaining 
himself that the property of the 
county is all dispose of. 

T. C. — Lieut. Col. Oerichc begs, 
88 payment of what is due to him, 
two islandsi h^ Narkow. 

JT. A,r^l will not alter the privi- 
leges of Ihe town for his sake. 

T* C.— Morten Michelsen and 
Anders Jacol^en present a petition, 
on account of their wives’ fathers, 
who had been Private Sectaries to 
the late Prince Christian. 

iT. A.^God grant ye could pay 
my own, and my worthy father s 
debts, and then we should think on 
these good folks. 

T. C . — £bbe Gyldenstieme claims 
arrears of wages. 

.JT. A . — Claims of that kind can 
very well wait till better times. 

T. C . — Christian Leefeldt peti- 
tions for a Jus Patronatus. 

K* /f.^If such claims be p^ld 
with a Jus Patronatus, there will not 
be many left. 

T. C . — Henrich Thot, who had 
formerly given up certain estates in 
Scania, as an equivalent for Bor- 
ringbolm, petitions for a maintenance 
in poverty and old age. 

K. A ^ — I have no objections, if ye 
can dnd means of giving it him. 

T. C.— William Jensen, custom- 
house-officer in Bergen, had been re- 
duced, and a,collcctor, for his salary, 
was to serve both places ; he peti- 
tions for his former place. 

K, A , — If that offi%ls not neces- 
sary, it will be better £b help him in 
some other way, if he is good for 
any thing. 

T. C . — Christopher Nielslti, Pre- 
sident in Frederica, had been em- 
ployed to collect the Princess's rents 
in Jutland, and, by account, owed 
546 rix-dollars. He petitions that 
this sum may be allowed him for 
arrears of salary. 

K. A.— Let it be so for this time ; 
but let the collection of the Prin- 
cess's rents, another 'time, be in- 
trusted to a person who will keep 
better accounts. 

T. C. — Priest, in the parish of 
Sundt, in Jutland, has a property 
belonging to his living, which has. 


for?* ‘some time, been let to Peder 
Ufielsen. 

JST. A * — Your neglect can take 
from no man his right. Let the 
Priest have bis own. 

3*. C. — Prebend Von Aim re- 
vests an exchange of Bradberg 
Teindsfor Follong Teinds, which are 
124 rix-dollars of less yearly valuer 

JT. A> — It is best every one keep 
his own. 

T. C. — Lieut. Col. Matthew Di- 
derich Yonder lleche wants to buy 
an estate in Nenrway. 

JiT. il.— It is best he keep his mo- 
ney, and 1 my land. 

T. C. — Borger^master Opdal, from 
Trondheim, petitions for a grant of 
the Salt Teinds, and the setting of 
three saw-m^. 

K, A.— Let him go home, and 
mind his own affairs. 

T. C. — Doctor Justi Cordt Rami- 
ni, petitions for his full salary, which 
should have been 500 rix-doUars, 
but which, by a certain alteration, 
bad been reduced to 200. The Cham- 
ber say, we think it fair be should 
be content with 200. 

JST. A. — I think so too. 

T. C. — Erich Schested requests a 
Jos Patronatus in Fyen. 

JST. A. — Let him be thankful for 
what he has got. 

T. C. — The principal clerk in 
Cronberg Amt petitions for an in- 
crease of salary. 

K. A . — Let him be coiifent with 
what his clerk has helped himself to. 

T. C. — Lambert Von Haven has 
made chams for his journey abroad, 
which, if tney are all admitted, will 
amount to — — dollars. 

iT. A * — I will not reckon closely 
with Lambert. Clear with him,' and 
when he gets what he asks, he won’t 
cry. 

T. C. — Two Clero^men in Norway 
suffered by fire. Irie Chamber pro- 
pose, either that they get 100 rix- 
dollars from the funds of the Church, 
or that the Bishop should eqjoin the 
Clergy under him to come to their 
help. 

K, A. — The first. 

T. C.— In a memorial with re- 
spect to the Customs, the Chamber 
state, that king’s ships, when they 
come in, claim to be free from visi- 
tation, and that thus many articles 
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are brought in which pay no 4uty; 
and as the regulations of Uie Customs 
contain no such exemption, the 
Chamber inquire whether said ships 
should not be visited, as well as 
others ? 

JT. A. — If your regulations contain 
no such exemption, what need have 
ve to ask me ? Confer with the Col- 
lege of Commerce: I am sadi^ed 
with what they shall say to ye. 

T. C. — The custom-house-officers 
in Assem and Corsoer complain 
that they receive ill*usage when 
they visit travellers, and request, 
therefore, the assistance of the com- 
mandant, or officers, or others, in 
order that what comes in with the 
riding, or driving post, may be con- 
fiscated, when they wiH not submit 
to be examined. 

JT. A.— 1 agree to this, if ye do 
not stretch the point too far ; but act 
with decent moderation. Also> ye 
must give pubUc notice of this bc- 
fore-hand. 

T. C. — The Chamber make cer- 
tain proposals with regard to an al- 
teration in the situation of Amt- 
mend and Stift-Amtmend, (the She- 
rifikof counties and provinces.) 

JT. A* — I agree to your proposal, 
but 1 wish that, another time, ye 
would consider better your plans, 
that I may not be soon plagued with 
your changing them. 

T. C.^Concerning an account of 
Henric Ranzow. 

JT. A.— I am so well pleased with 
Henric Ranzow’s faithful and disin- 
terested service, that 1 wish his ac- 
counts to be paid after his own state- 
ment. 

C. — Petkum petitions for cer- 
tain sums due to him foif Us English 
services, and, among otber^ things, 
for his salary from a certain time, 
&c. 

if. A. — Let him have the 1000 rix- 
dollars I promised him, and make 
the best of his way to Sweden. If 
he behave himself, I will do that of 
favour which he cannot claim by 
right. 

T* C.— Jacob Clausen, formerly 
Sheriffidepute in Verbooling-Amt, 
claims certain arrears, of so old a 
date, that they can be settled only by 
law. 

K. A. — Then let him to law. 


r. C— Frue Sophia Parsberg pi- & 
titions for certain tiends during ber^ 
life-tim^ instead of some grants 
whiich had been made to her husband 
by Frederic 111* 

JT. A--— The Church can spare 
nc^bg; tbeKshop will spare no- 
thing. 

C.— Philip Jochum Nostorf 
petitions to be spared from giving in 
nis accounts as commissary during 
the last war, and a discharge for die 
administration of Ahlholus Amt, on 
condition of resigning his claim for 
3401 rix-dollars; only, as he had 
promised 300 rix-dollars to the build- 
ing of the round-tower, and SOD to 
other godly purposes,he requests the 
King to pay these sums. 

JT. A. — I agree so far : only, if 
he will give to the Church or the 
poor, let him do it out of his own 
pocket. 

T. C. — ^Ellen Hans Wibe peti- 
tions for some allowance to her from 
the Provianthouse. 

JT. A* — Inquire, first, if she is 
among those who have sucli claim, 
for 1 will have no new confusion on 
this mftter. 

T. C', — ^Egert Abildgaurd petitions 
for some corn lands, instead of his 
grant of 100 rix-dollars. 

JT. A. — If the income of the coun- 
ty can reach their out-givings, 1 
agree. 

T. C. — ^Doctor Nids Vang peti- 
tions for one of the King's Manors. 

JT. A. — I will hcnsefortli rather 
add to than t4ke from the public pro- 
perty. 

T. C.— Overyeger Master Holme 
petitions for Abrahamstrup and Her- 
riswoods, for pertain claims. 

JT. provided they im- 

pose no farther tax on the woods. 1 
will not count very closely with 
Holme, only do not let him cut down 
my woods when he gets them, bht 
rather endeavour to inmrove them. 

T. C.-^hancellor Peter Grifieii- 
feldt lays before them some mis- ‘ 
statements which have been made in 
his charter to the Grifienfeldt estati* 
in Norway, and petitions for a cer- 
tain proper^, &c. 

JT. A. — Of that property will I 
make him a present, and it shall be 
incorporated with his estates in Nor- 
way, under the title of the Earldom 
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(rf OrifTcnfeldti hame ^ shall 

" insert in his charter, giving himself 
the title of Count, both in his charter 
and in his new patent, giving it in 
command to the Stadtholder in Nor-< 
way, that bis estate shall erjoy the 
same ^vileges as other Earldoms in 
that kingdom/. 

C. T.-^Anna Maria de Wit, who 
Was rcdxited from her Court ser- 
vice in Coldinghuus, petitions for 
some arrears of her own and her hus- 
band's, and for some suppevt in her 
poverty and old age, claiming some- 
thing from funds which the Cham- 
ber say are not adequate to the put- 
poses to which they are already des- 
tined. 

A". there is nothing to give 
her, she is doubly reduced. 

T- C. — Mr Just Hoeg, who was 
enyoy in Holland, petitions for pay- 
ment of the cxpcnces of his corres- 
pondence. 

K. vl.— These demands must be 
made good, if he do not chalk me 
down for his awn private corres- 
pondence. 

2\ C.— Mr Jochum Gersdorph's 
heirs have petitioned that their clums 
he paid in three terms. 

iT. A . — It is best to promise as 
we can perform. Let them be paid 
in five. 

y. C.— Baron Ole Rosehkrantz 
petitions for a'certain exchange, and 
for certain rights in Eggholm, and 
for the Jus Patronatus for which 
Frua Wiveke Rosenkrants had peti- 
tioned. 

K. A . — I agree to the exchange: 
the rights he cannot have at this 
time. That one of the candidates 
for the Jus Patronatus shall obtain 
it, who shall make presen^of the 
largest piece of cannon to the fleet. 

C— Tbe Chamber preseU^^ 
memorial, in which, after flndiiig 


fatdt with certain accounts from Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, and some othp^ dis- 
tricts in Norway, they make ftopo^ 
sals in behalf of certain persons whom 
they represent as likely to improvi‘ 
his Mmesty's income from these 
places, &c. 

K» i.— Yes, this will improve my 
income as other beggarly tricks have 
done j but since this is your opinion, 
be it so, till ye get farther orders. 

T. C.— Anna, 8oren Lassen's wifi*, 
complains that a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilchen's receipt for 1500 rix-dol- 
lars, Which he got too much, was 
not received in the highest Court ; 
that he was acquitted, and she Inade 
answerable. Sne therefore petitions 
for some deductions. 

JT. A.— ‘fie it so this time. But 
this is the fruits of your not looking 
over the Commissaries' fingers in pro> 
per time. 

T. C.— The Chamber contract 
with Frederic Wendelman for wine. 

AT. A . — I am satisfied. I have no 
doubt yc get pvery thing for me on 
the best tenns. 

T. C.— Fnic Anna Lycke, and 
Henric Bylow, petition for a year of 
grace. • 

JT. A . — You know how hard shift- 
ing wc have. 

T. C, A petition of Count Hoik 
concerning a mill. 

JT. That is Hoik's opinion ; 
what is yours? 

T. C . — Two persons petition to 
be employed as inspectors, and en- 
gage that they will make the customs 
in Droutheiin and Bergen product* 
10,000 rix-dullars more than at per- 
sent. 

JT. I have useless servants 
enow already. Call them before yc, 
and send them about their business ; 
and tell them, once for all, to let me 
be at peace. 
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‘I CLASSICAL REVEllIES. 

No. I. 


Non modo,** and 

The winter season, after all, is 
that of real and sub^ntial enjov- 
inent, to every person, at least, of a li- 
terary or classical turn. ^Itis, as die 
(lays shorten and the nights begin to 
overbalance the day, — ^as fires resume 
their presidency in our parlours and 
study, and tea is agun drank with 
candle light, — ^it is under the insj^i* 
ration of a snug and retired apart- 
ment, encased with books, and ear- 
petted to the fender, with a pair of 
bellows suspended from one side of 
the chimney, and a neathearth-brush 
dangling negligently from the other, 
— tliat one begins again, after the 
summer and the harvest months, to 
suit themselves to the season, — to 
contract, as it were, and concen- 
trate their movements and affections 
within a domestic circle of interest- 
ing and inviting avdeations. The 
summer, no doubt, had its appro- 
priate and,^ peculiar joys, — its skies 
of deep and intense blue, or of swol- 
len and magnificent cloud, — its earth 
all over promise, and its atmosphere 
all glorified and enlivened by sun- 
beam and song, — the distant stroll 
by the sparkling stream, or the mu- 
sing retirement under refreshing 
shade; it had its volume carried 
out to the hill-side, and perused with 
dozing, supine indifference, under a 
meridian sun, and a buzzing, tink- 
ling air, or its endless, aindess saun- 
ter, where flowers sprine, cattle low, 
and flocks pasture,— -wh^ man is 
received into the companioushm of 
animated nature, and where he meis» 
and knows, and rejoices, to flad that 
he is only half rational. Theautomh 
came, with its waving flelds of gold, 
and its swelling sheaves, and its ac- 
cumulated treasures, with its gossa- 
mer webs, its variegated leaf, and 
its last parting days of repose and 
smiles, and mitigated splendours, — 
and frequent and happy were the in- 
terviews which the soul held with 
itself, with all around, and witli all 
away on the distance of time, and 
space, and eternity, as tjie sun set 
broad and south, and the moon re- 
frumed her autumnal hours of rising. 


“ Non wodo non** 

But Winter comes at last, with his 
long evenings, and his joyous, hap- 
py faces, under fire or candle-light, 
with his pen and his pencil> his un- 
cut magazine, or his Dutch -bound 
classic, — his ^11, and free, and un- 
interrupted revel, amidst the luxu- 
ries and enticements of classical li- 
terature. Now v^e /tw, not, indeed, 
in the clamour and busy bustle of a 
Parliament-house, or of a debating- 
society, or of a popular bookseller's 
shop, — not in carriages, whose wheels 
never cease to revolve, — nor in lialls, 
where the very lamps turn faint and 
blue from a deficiency of repairing 
and refreshing air,;— not in theatres, 
where, for one hour's tolerable a- 
musement, a whole evening of e|inui 
is undergone, — not in auction -marts, 
where money is suent and purcha- 
ses are made, wrtnout aim or uti- 
lity, — Bor in the fashionable loun- 
ges, where unhappy men and women 
masquerade it in the character of 
ladies and gentlemen mightily inter- 
ested and gratified, — but at home, 
at our own fire-sides," in the coun- 
try, with two mighty pleasant compa- 
nions, time at our own disi^l, anA 
a decided taste for classical literature. 

Every man, indeed, enje^s a supe- 
rior degree of happhtess in riding 
his own hobby, however sorry, or 
unseemly, or even worthless, in the 
eye of the world, the jsde tUay ap- 
pear* Your very butcher has his 
notion of dignity, as he surveys his 
bullockp or scampers it away, like 
old Helle, on the back of a rain. 

Ay, man, yc have spoiled a good 
butcher," said a gentleman of the 
knife and the chopping-axe, as he 
passed our rosy and portly Parson, 
on his way^to market last Thursday. 
** If nought more geiiteeler casts up 
in my own profession," said a dan- 
cing-master to the same individual, 
1 am thinking of bringing up my 
son Rob to be a minister." And, by 
a similarity of illustrations, we could 
travel upwards or downwards, as you 
will, amidst furnishing-taylors, mere 
mathematicians, mineralogists, anti- 
quarians, and yarii-spinncTb of all 
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^08cri^tioD84 — and through every va- 
riety and gradation of hobby^ wc 
could j^nt to the happy, contented 
ai^cl of the rider, and contmt it 
widi the iieavy, moroae, and cada- 
verous kok of him who hangs on, 
from his cradle tp his grave, be- 
twixt the heaven of purpose and the 
earth pf perforniance, — whose mind 
is CO e<||fSiIly poised betwixt various 
cqhji^ attiractions, that it remains, 
as it were, in equilibrio, through 
all that riresome and meaningless 
ixow/* which he considers as his 
lifetime. And if matters are thus 
arrang^, in respect of such hobbies 
as luive been alluded to, and if there 
is no depth, and width, and length of 
degradation^ in point of pursuit or 
employment, over which a decided 
pr^erence and predilection will not 
casta robe of gracefulness, an air 
of importance, what are we to an- 
ticipate respecting' that liking for 
clascical literature, where the ob- 
ject and the taste, die horse and his 
rider, are both of so dignified and 
graceful a character? Bums very 
feelingly enumerates die situations 
in whicn he had enjoyed the greatest 
share of happiness^ amongst which 
courting lasses and drinlang whis- 
ky" ore not overlooked.. But had 
Burns been acquainted with the 
.Cf^yeesure of reading, and, as it were, 
^^^versing with the Latin and Greek 
'idassics, during the lone win even- 
ings, when he was em;^oyed in set- 
ting fire to his oonvivim roof at 
Mauchlin, in penning Ms episde to 
' Davie, at Mossgill, or, in describing 
and participadng in the diverdse- 
ments of Hallowe'en, under his pa- 
ternal roof, — ^he had, in dl probabi- 
lity, formed a very .different estimate 
of genuine happiness. 

1 hove long been of opinion, that 
tjie dedication of a few of, your 
monthly pages to classical reveries" 
would not only confer a new grace 
and interest upon your Mti^zine, but 
would honourably distinguisli you 
fifom your brethren of the periodical 
pra». There is, indeed, a dassi- 
cal Journal but this is too smdi of 
a giood thing ; and the manner is at 
once ponderous and soporific. It was 
with pleasure, therefore, that I ob- 
' served, in your two last Numbers, 

' some interesting and amusing obser- 
servations and criticisms upon Dr 


[[Nov. 

er's Livy ; — and as these stric- 
tures have naturally set me a-think- 
ing, I have given my thoughts the 
foQowing form, upon 

NON MODO," AND “ NON MODO 
NON." 

With the view of placing this sub- 
ject of ancient, as well as of more 
recent contiovcrsy, in as distinct a 
point of view as possible, it may, 
perhaps, be necessary to enter fully 
into me elements, as it were, and 
fondamental principles upon which 
the meaning of this, and of some si- 
milar passages, seems to depend. The 
question at issue is this; Can tlie 
words non modo” convey a nega- 
tive meaning, or arc they always to 
be understood in an affirmative sense? 
Now, the truth seems to be, that 
there is notliing, strictly speaking, 
and following analogy, in the nature 
of the arrangement of this expres- 
sion, to prevent both acceptations ; 
and this will appear from the fol- 
lowing, amongst other considera- 
tions, which nnght be adduced. 

Modo," as is well known, is 
merely the ablative of modus," a 
measure, or point of boundary, in 
respect of quantity, quality, or num- 
ber. Like the term finis,’' however, 
it may, and often is, used, not only 
to express the boundary, but that 
which is bounded — the thing limited 
or measured ; and hence the accep- 
tation of its derivatives “ rooderor" 
and " modius," — ^the one referring to 
the boundary, and the other to the 
quantity of the thing bounded. In 
what is termed, for convenience' sake, 
by grammarians, its adverbial ac- 
ceptation, it has still a direct and* in- 
diibitable reference to its proper and 
substantive meaning. Thus, when it 
is said, puer cursitat, modo hue, 
modo iuuc,*' the boy runs, or races 
now in this direction, and now in 
that direction," — a reference is had to 
a certain limited or measured and 
bounded space of time or of place, 
or even of both^ by which the move- 
ments of the boy are regulated. 
The boy runs hither up to a certain 
time, he runs thither up to a certain 
toe, — or, the boy runs in this direc- 
tion, up tp a certain extent, — he runs 
in that direction, up to a certain ex- 
tent, -^r, l^tly, the boy runs up to a 
certain measure of time and of space. 
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in the one (lirecticn^ and then ntf id 
a certain ineasure of time and of 
space in another direction. Agaiii> 
ivhen the phrase is used, Prater 
modo accepit nuininos/’ my brother 
has a while a^'o, a little while a^o, or 
just now, received the money, the re- 
ference by means of ** modo,” is made 
to a measured point of time at which 
the money was received, which point, 
however, in as far as the expression 
is concerned, is left indeduite, or un- 
fixed; it might he only an instant 
ago, or even )resterday, or some day 
])revious. Still, however, “ modo* 
can never be confounded with “olim,” 
loiiff offo.*' The very pointing, by 
means of the term made use of, to 
a measure completed,” shews that 
this completion of the measurement 
had been waited for, as it were, and 
expected, and, consequently, that the 
annunciation would be made imme- 
diately upon, or at least suu?i after, its 
completion. In the compounded 
form, tantummodo,” and solum- 
modo,” a reference is directly made 
to a measurement; "jjtantum” and 
solum” convey, in fact, the whole 
extent of meaning, whilst modo” 
indicates and announces, that this 
meaning extends so far, and no far- 
ther — so much, and only so much, 
or, and ^o much only. Under 
this view, "inotlo” may justly be 
considered, in all instances, as limit- 
ing or modifying the extent of a 
pro^sition, and, consequently, to the 
full extent of its import and power, 
it is negative,” or, as some gram- 
marians have termed it, exclusive 
in the same sense, and for the same 
reason, that vix tantum, raro, et 
similia” are, and must be, considered 
as negatives. 

The negative, however, or exclu^ 
sive power of “ modo,” may be ex- 
ercised in two ways, or under two 
very opposite aspects ; ** modo,” in 
its natural applicatien to quantity, 
quality, or number, may signify 
so much and no morcj or just so muck 
and no less. We are not speaking at 
present of the actual acceptation of 
the term, as used by the classic au- 
thors, but merely of its philologictid 


and analogical capabilities. MoUo 
decern hommes” ma^ signify, just 
ten men and no fewer, or just ten 
men ind no more, precisely in the 
same manner with ^e arch negative 
itself, ** non." 

** Occidit una doraus, . sed non 
domus una perire digna fuit." In 
this sentence, die phrase non una,” 
which usually signifies not one, but 
less, is understood as importing not 
one, but more. In both cases there is 
a point fixed, to which a reference is 
made ; and whether you are to jiass 
beyond or keep within that point, de- 
pends entirely on the sense of the 
context. In the word tantum," 
this principle is perhaps still more 
manifest. The ordinal^ significa- 
tion of the negative tantum” is so 
much, and no more, or, as it is ex* 
pressed, only." Yet every scho- 
lar knows, that in the sense of so 
much and no less, it is likewise of- 
ten to be met with. In Ungiish, 
we sayj he is not a little unhap- 
py." I allow, says a friend, that 
1 am a little capricious ; not a 
little," is your immediate response. 
And in both diese instances, the 
phrase which might, in its ordinary 
acceptation, have conveyed the no- 
tion of not a little, or the negative 
of every thing up to a little, is un- 
derstood as signifying not a little, 
hut more than a little ; the 
tive of ibe little being understoodim" 
fixing the lowest boundary, betwixt 
which, and the highest^ tne field is 
left op^n for occupation. 

Now, having determined, not on- 
ly the original meaning of this term 
** modo," but likewise its capabili- 
ties of application, let us kc('p these 
considerations in view, whilst we 
proceed to consider their bearing 
and influence upon the combined or 
compounded phrase non raedo," 
which is the one in question. ** Non* 
modo," then, is made up of tioo ne- 
gatives, the first negative, non," 
mtering, as it were, and modifying 
whatever limited meaning is express- 
ed by the conjoined term modo,” 
in tne same manner as we find it 
operating in the terms nec non, 


* Of the negative power of vise, take the foUowiqg illustration : In a Latin inscrip- 
tion upon an old tomh-stone at St. Andrews, it is said, . of some venerable Monkish 
Father, “ Vixerat in Christo ;V however, has been altered and negatived sadly by 

writing it in two separate words, thus : “ Vix erat in Christo !” 
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^on ^lum, non tantum/* and so 
fortli The meaning of “ niodo" 
being expressible, though nov^ith 
logical, at least with practicniKccu- 
racy, by the English term onf^, the 
force of the " non” is felt in putting 
a negative upon this term modo," 
only, which itself, as has already 
been shewn, negatives, to a certain 
extent* whatever word or phrase it 
infloencira ; and thus wc have two ne- 
gatives making up an affirmative, in 
the regular acceptation of the use and 
practice of the Latin and of Uie Eng- 
lish languages, — ^and hence we as- 
sert, that “ non inodo," thus applied, 
is not a negative, but an affirmative 
clause. Non inodo constilcs, sed 
etiam patrea affirmabant/’ Here the 
whole sentence is plainly affirma- 
^ve, the former, assuredly, equally 
with the latter cause. The modo 
consules,” in the first dause, is ne- 
gatived by '' non in other words, 
it is affirmed, that the idea expresed 
by the words modo consules,” 
or *** consuls only,” is not tlie idea 
meant, but one which differs from it 
in excess, as if it had been said, 
** not the consuls only, but more than 
this amount— likewise the fatliers.” 
In this instance, it is quite clear that 
the negi^tive, like that in ** non tan- 
turo,” faJls upon the minus side of 
a^unet modo,” — still, however, 
iking an affirmative averment upon 
je whole. Again, in the sentence 
non modo consules, sed ne patres 
qhidem afl^abant,” it is equally 
manifest that the meaning or power 
of non modo” is materially chan- 
ged. In the former instance, non 
modo consules" imported, not only 
the consuls, but more ; in this case, 
it signifies, and in perfect consisten- 
cy with analogy, (at least,} “ not the 
consuls even,— not so much as this, 
but less,— not even the fathers." In 
•the former instance, the negative fell 
upon the mm7/s side of the “ modo,” 
or the measure referred to, and con- 
sequently the effefct was addition, or, 
which comes ultimately to be the same 
thing, diminution negatived; and, 
in the* latter example, the negative 
falls upon the plug side of “ modo," 
or the measure stated, and conse- 


qtAtly the effect is diminution, or, 
whal comes to the same thing, excess 
negatived t. , “ Non modo consules/’ 
not the consuls in measure, — that is, 
minus the consuls in measure or 
number ; ne quidem patres,” not 
even the fathers. It is quite true, 
that, at the time when non modo 
consules” is announced, the mind of 
the hearer cannot foresee, “ in hoe 
statu,” whether the meaning is to be 
plus or minus the consuls ; this can 
only be learnt by the words whicli 
follow, and which, in this instance, 
as in a thousand' others, direct the 
sense of the former clause. AV'hen 1 
say “non unus vir,” I cannot tell, 
in this stage of the cniuiciation, 
whether the assertion is to be plus 
or minus ; it may be “ non unus vir 
est mortalis," not one man is mortal, 
but many, — all men are mortal ; or it 
might be, did my experience ami rea- 
son admit of tbc assertion, “ not one 
man is mortal,” but fewer, none, i. e. 
all men are immortal. In the latu;r 
instance, the “ non” negatives the 
plus side of the “ unus vir,” not so 
much as one, but less ; in the former 
case, it negatives the minus side of 
tbc “ unus vir not one only, but 
more. The ultimate effect, in the two 
cases, is directly opposite, and yet 
both senses, without the addition of’ 
any other term, are fairly and gram- 
matically deducible from the ahqv(> 
words as they are stated. On the oilier 
hand, when I say “ non'fnodo duo 
viri, sed decern mortui sunt,” there 
can be no doubt of the force of tluf 
negative falling upon the minus side 
of “ duo and when 1 add “ non 
modo decern viri, sed ne quidem duo, 
mortui sunt," there can he as ^little 
doubt that the force of the “ non” 
falls upon the plus side, and nega- 
tives the excess of “ decein,” or, in 
other words, according to the use of 
language, asserts the mitms of “ de- 
cern," ^hich is afterwards found, by 
exmess terms, to be “ less than two/” 
discussed the merits of 
“ motW* and non modo,” in re- 
^rence to their plus and minus, or 
pMitive and negative effects in the 
enunciation of ideas, it now remains, 
before entering upon the particular 


• Vide Postscript 

t Just as we say, “ no that large,” « not that little,”— meaning, by that manner . 

rexpi:ession, “ very little,” and “ very large,” Ac. ad infinitum 
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paRsages where these terms occur, to 
notice the additional non** which is 
occasionally appended, and that, too, 
in order to exnress the very same no- 
tion or idea wnich, according to oi/r 
understanding, is capable of being 
brought out without such assistance. 
If non modo," it may be said, has 
a negative effect, or, in other words, 
if the non" be considered as nega- 
tiving every thing beyond the ** mo- 
clo,*' or ‘^80 much," then an addition- 
al ‘‘ non" must go far to reverse all 
this, and restore things to their for- 
mer state, prior to the use of the first 

non in other words, the effect of 
the whole clause must be affirmative, 
which, in the sense in which we are 
bound to understand it, it is not. To 
this, however, it is quite easy to an- 
swer, by a direct reference to the usual 
and affirmative sense of “non modo," 
and then the second “ non" forming 
the negative of an affirmative, or an 
affirmative coupled with a negative, 
brings out the sense wanted. “ Non 
modo, non patricius, sed ne quidciii, 
civis lloinanus;" net only not a 
patrician, but more than this of the 
negative quality — not even a Roman 
citizen. Had there been only one 
“ non" in the first clttuse with the 
corresponding “ ne" or “ non," in 
the second, the sense bad been the 
same ; “ non patricius modo," not so 
much as this, much less, therefore, 
than thi^^ “ ne quidem Romanus ci- 
vis," not even a Roman citizen. 
But, by the addition of the second 
“ non," what is merely inferred 
in the first form, is distinctly stated 
in the second ; and ere we nave ad- 
vanced to the corresponding negative 
clause, the annunciation of a nega- 
tive is made. 

I'hat all languages, perhaps, and 
the Latin language in particular, 
admit of such forms of expression 
in which a negative is rather im- 
plied and infeired from the con- 
text than expressed, it were easy 
to prove in the most aaiisfactory 
manner. In addition to the exam- 
ples which are adduced by Dr Hun- 
ter, in his note on “ non modo," and 
“ non modo tion,” and which merely 
imply the carrying forward (and if 
forward, why not backward too?) a 
negative meaning, when a positive is 
all which, in the corresponding clause, 
is expressed, we may^ add such La- 
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tin phrases as these — cave ut facias, 
— cave ne facias — cave ut titubes," 
an^^xavene titubes in both theso 
insflms, the Latinity is unquestion- 
able ; and yet, if the sense so require 
it, both the forms of the separate ex- 
pressions may each signify the Fame 
thing. Thus, “ cave facias" inti- 
mates one of two things, either a 
caution to be on your guard against 
doing, or 7 wt doing ; it is “ the do- 
ing" which is the object of care, and 
it depends upon your previous know- 
ledge of the speaker's intention, whe- 
ther you understand “ cave Aicias" 
as an admonition “ to do" or “ not 
to do all that is enunciated posi- 
tively in the expression, is an ad- 
mission by the subjunctive form of a 
power in you of doing, and an intima- 
tion by the imperuiivr form that ycu 
are to keep a close watch over this 
power or contingency ; it may he, to 
foster it in operation, or it may he the 
very reverse, to extinguish its opera- 
tion altogether. The same reasoning 
applies to cave titubes" and “ ne ti- 
tubes," and requires no additional il- 
lustration. But what is still more 
singular, in these, and similar usages 
and “ non" usages of the negatives, 
you may find a meaning directly in 
the teeth of the apparent expression. 
'J'hus, “ cave venias" may be so 
situat^ as to signify — take cai^ 
that you dont come, see that you 8 t|jy 
away; and “ cave ne venias” may sig- 
nify — ^take care of your not coming — 
be on your guard against that ; in 
other words, see and don't disappoint 
me, “ he sure to come." In the sen- 
tence “ iramo perfecto negat, neque 
se has tedes vendidisse, &c.*' the sense 
can only he brought out by cither 
reading neque" as “ atque," or by 
dropping the negative in “ negat*' 
in the second clause, and retaining 
the assertive force of “ loquituV," or 
“ ait” merely. Andin the well-knowii 
“ qui fit Mcecenas, &c.,'* the ** lau- 
der ' in the third line, drops the 
“ ne" of nemo in the first line, and 
assumes, for its nomina^ve, the radi- 
cal part “ homo," or, ais the. French 
have it, “ on," which is originally 
** I'homme." 

The object of the above induction 
of instances is meant to prove the 
frequent occasions, in translating 
the Latin language in particular, in 
which we are under the necessity. 

4 K 
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eitlier of supplying or of suppress- 
ing, of carrying forward or of carry- 
ing backward, a negative, as^inay 
suit our convenience, with tl^!^ew 
of making out the ultimate effect, or 
the whole meaning. It is quite true, 
that in no case is a negative with- 
held in Latin, or in any other lan- 
guage, when the negative effect can- 
not be conceived, or, felt, or appre- 
hended, without its presence ; but a 
negative actually is, and may be, 
suppressed, again and again, when 
its presence would not materially 
change the meaning. To supply a 
negative, therefore, merely with the 
view of brinmng out, more forcibly, 
into Knglish terms, the meaning of 
a Latin passage, is oftentimes quite 
allowable ; but to conceive, from 
this process, that the Latin expres- 
sion was imperfect, without such a 
supply, is downright misapprehen- 
sion and absurdity. Preserving these 
observations in our view, we come 
now to a consideration of the rules, 
or canons, which Dr Hunter has 
laid down, whereby to regulate the 
use of “ non modo,” or “ non modo 
non.” 

1st. When one common circum- 
stance (says the Doctor) is denied in 
both clauses, and, in the arrange- 
ment of the sentence, is placed after 

ne quidein,” no second negative is 
,liecessary after non modo/' 

Sd. When two different and dis- 
tinct circumstances are denied seve- 
rally, one in ^cach of the clauses, a 
second negative is indispensably re- 
quired after non modo.” 

It is not with the first canon that 
we have at present to deal, — ^for, in 
fact, the Doctor only enunciates, 
that a second negative is not neces^ 
sary, which we have all along ad- 
mitted; but he does not say that 
it may not be, and he afterwards 
admits that it is occasionally found, 
even under these circumstances. But 
it is rcs])ecting the second rule that 
we arc disposed to speak, both be- 
ciiise it is distinct and definite, 
and al^ because it is somewhat in 
opposition to the principles we have 
endeavoured to advance. In Livy, 
Jjib. 9. cap. 19., we have a sentence 
eiuling thus, Non modo cum cladc 
ullA, sed lie cum periculo quidem 
flUQ,'' which, upon the Doctor a doc- 
trine of a common circumstance, is 


manifestly inadinfcsible ; and yet, 
upon our hypothesis, it is as capa- 
ble of explanation, and as consistent 
with general principles, as any other. 
** Non modo?cum cladc ufla,” is 
the same as ‘‘ non cum cladc ullft,” 

not with any slaughter,” only that 
“ modo” is added to shew that there 
was less than this measure ; that it 
lay on the minus side of it ; and, 
consequently, it is added, “ nc cum 
periculo quidem suo.” The nega- 
tive nc,’’ in the second clause, evi- 
dently fixes a minus, or negative ac- 
ceptation, ui>on “ non modo” in' tin* 
first ; and, what is more, a negative, 
in the first clause, will, in the same 
manner, be found to transfer its ne- 
gative influence to the second ; e. 

Quod ego, non modo non audiani 
sed etiam videara.” The non” is 
here transferred, or carried on in the 
mind of the writer, — (as in the cas<' 
of — 

Nec solos tangit Atridas 
Iste dolor, soMsque licet capere anrui 
Myeenis,'* 

quoted by Dr Hunter) — to the second 
clause, or branch, of the proposi- 
tion. Nay, what is still more sur- 
prising, and, upon Dr Hunter's plan, 
altogether inex]>licable, there are 
instances in which there is no se- 
cond non” in the first clause, and 
no negative at all in the second 
clause, in which the sense is, never- 
theless, in both manifestly negative : 
e. Nihil agis, quod ego non 
modo audiam, sed etiam videain.” 
Cat. 1 . cap. 3. The sense evidently 
is, you do nothing, that 1 not 
only do not bear, but even do not 
see.” 

In this instance, entirely inexpli- 
cable, upon Dt Hunter’s second 
canon, we find the meaning upon 
tlie plan which we have suggested, 
by using the first ** non modo” in 
tne minus, or negative sense, and 
then, by carrying forward the im- 
plied negative to the second clause, 
thus, Nihil agis, quod ego non 
audiam (modo) sed etiam (non) vi- 
deara you do nothing which 1 
do not, may not, hear a^, what is 
still less probable, ** which 1 do not, 
may not (even) see.” 'rhere are 
sentences, however, to be found in 
the classics,, and these not a few, in 
which there no common circuni* 
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stance, and yet the negative neces- 
sarily implied in non inodo," in 
the first clause^ is not^ as in the 
above instance^ transferred to the 
second clause ; and this merely 
because the sense does not require 
it. For, after all, the general and 
leading scope is tlje rudder by 
which the critic is enabled to steer 
his course, through all such varie- 
ties and peculiarities of expression. 
Take the following as a specimen : 
“ Inde tantus terror, pavorque omnes 
occupavit, ut non inodo alius quis- 
quam arma caperct aut castris pellere 
hostem conaretur, sed etiam rex ipse 
ad dumeii, navesque perfugerit.” In 
this instance, it is evident, that, after 
non modo,” according to Dr Hun- 
ter’s rule, a second “ non” should be 
supplied ; which, however, must be 
<1ropt in the second clause, which is 
plainly and incontestibly aflirniative. 
If the criterion we have endeavoured 
to establish hold good, non tnodo 
alius quisquam arma caperct,” will 
admit of being read, should the 
sense Fe(}uire it, whicl? here it does, 
non alius quisquam (mode) cape- 
rit arma ; ** no one, not ( so muck 
as J any of the whole could take up 
arms, but even the King himself ac- 
tuallv fled ;” ‘‘ rex ipse perfugerit," 
whicli is the meaning of the passage. 
After all, it must be admits, that 
the ordinary, and most intelligible 
use of “ Jioii modo,” is upon the affir- 
mative, or what wc have termed the 
addition, or plus side ;” and hence 
arises our difficulty, from being accus- 
tomed to the one acceptation, to un- 
derstand it in any other. Just as when 
you meet with such phrases as 
marc placidum ventis,” or sicca 
sanguine fauces,” you are led, from 
common usage, to affix a very dif- 
ferent meaning to these terms from 
the one here. Had the phrase, 
mare placidum ventis,” been ‘^marc 
turbidum ventis,” then, by common 
use, you would have interpreted the 
winds as the cause of the appear- 
ance “ turbidum and, in the same 
manner, had the second phrase been 
madidte sanguine fauces,” you 
would have found as little difficulty 
in respect of the connection betwixt 
ft sanguine” and the “ madids.” 
It is a consideration of the incompa- 
tibility betwixt the tcrad* ventis” 
and placidum,” aM the terms 


sanguine” and sicca,” and that 
alone^ which leads you to that intcr- 
pre^jipn, which every one knows to 
be wfte true one. Your previous 
knowledge of the incompatibility of 
the usual interpretation on this oc- 
casion leads you to adopt another, the 
•lirect rcvt'rse of that to which, did 
the sense admit of it, you would un- 
doubtedly be led. “ I have drawn,” 
says the maid-servant, “ the bed-cur- 
tain ;” and you cannot tell, indepen- 
dently of your previous knowledge, 
whether the curtain has been drawn 
or withdi'awn. I have skinned an 
eel, and 1 have skinned a ball, are 
diffident o[>erations, the key to which 
lies not in the expression made use 
of, but ill the previous knowledge of 
the speaker. He has some stun” in 
him, that fellow ! and “ such stuff!” 
are different things. And in tlie case 
of non niodo,” used in a minus, as 
wtH as a ])lus sense, nothing more 
than this is assumed. ( Irani but the 
same latitude here, which is per- 
mitted elsewhere, and the question 
appears to he settled. 

Still, however, if incredulity must 
have its undisputed and incontro- 
vertible usage, we frankly confess 
that wc have none such to adduce. 
For were we to instance, as such, the 
thousand cases in which ** mm modo” 
is followed by ‘‘ ne quidem,” and in 
which both clauses appear to us to b« 
negative, this would he called a beg- 
ging of the (question, and we would 
he assailed with a supidicd '' non,” 
or with a general one,” applicable 
to both clauses. Though, nowever, 
we cannot bring forward non mo- 
de," taken by itself, as signifying 
“ not to that extent, but less,’^ wc 
can adduce " non tantum,” a phrase 
so closely allied, as to be almost 
identified with the other, in thisjirc- 
dicament, and we can show, by in- , 
numerable instances, that the term 
modo,” when added, or affixed to 
other words, does oftentimes little 
more than merely fix down their 
meaning to a certain measured point 
implied in their usual acceptation : 
thus, “ tantum modo” is just “ tan- 
tum — solum modo” is just “ solum,” 
—and why may not non modo be 
just the measurement of '' non,” and 
no more ? Non modo tu, et ne 
quidem ille,” ** not you, and much 
less he.” 
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My attention, as I have already 
liinted, has been drawn to this sub- 
ject, by what appeared to me»||fDe- 
what hasty, but certainly a very cre- 
ditable review, of Dr Hunter’s 
Livy," which appeared in your Sep- 
tember Number, — and by a short 
answOT to this paper, under the ap- 
pelbtion of ** Hints to the Review- 
er,” which was printed in your last 
Number, under the signature X. I 
have taken the liberty of stating an 
opinion in some degree diflferent from 
both, and shall be glad if cither X., 
or the Reviewer, shall think my 
speculations deserving of their no- 
tice. 

Though not prepared, indeed, with 
the bold impetuosity of X, to provoke 
the contest by a 

“ Come on, MacDuff," 

I am not, however, afraid of any man 
who brings good sense, temper, and 
candour, to the discussion. 

Yours, &c. 

Gamma. 

P. S. Having had occasion, in the 
course of the above discussion, to al- 
lude to the use and the effect of ne- 
gatives, and, in particular, to their 
general representative non,” — and 
having frequently heard and seen 
lybat api)cared to me a great deal of 
iMMiscnse expressed upon this sub- 
ject, — will you pardon me, if I em- 
brace this opportunity of stating 
shortly what appears to me to be 
their nature and use, applying tliese 
observations ultimately to the point 
at issue. There is a pretty general 
opinion abroad, amongst gramma- 
rians, that, in some languages, two 
negatives make a stronger negative ; 
whilst, in otW languages again, the 
reverse of this takes place, and two 
negatives make up an affirmative. 
Now, were this actually the case, we 
should have just ground for astonish- 
ment. That the same terms which, 
in one language, convey a denial in 
the strongest manner, should, when 
translated literally into another, con- 
vey an* assent, is indeed ^^praeter 
bpcm,” and sets at defiance all rea- 
soning upon the sul^ect. Sic 
voluerunt Apgli, Romani, GalU, 
Scoti,” has, ind^, often ]^en ad- 
duced to cut the Gordian knot ; but 
it has ever been our opinion, that 


these same Angli, never adopted 
any usage, and were incapable ul do- 
ing BO, to the extent, at least, of a 
general idiom, which had not its 
foundation in some principles of com- 
mon-sense and common feeling, and 
which was not, therefore, a legitimate 
subject of investigation to the logi- 
cian, or mental pliilologist. When 
a Scotch lad, for example, says, I 
did nof never do that," and which 
we readily translate into KngUah 
by, I did not ever^ or I did never 
do that," the translation is not a 
fair one ; for tlie object of the speaker 
is to express in stronger terms, by a 
repetition of the negative^ his having 
never dune the thing laid to his 
charge. 1 have never, never seen 
him," is good English, and merely 
implies a strong averment upon the 
subject. In the same manner, chil- 
dren, in particular, who ore not ac- 
quainted with tlie common terms 
used for the degrees of comparison, 
arc in the habit of repeating the 
word, in order to encrease the value. 

That is good, good " that is 
bad, bad;” that is black, black !” 

In the Frencli language, again, 
two negatives, in the received opi- 
nion of all grammarian B, are neces- 
sary to secure the effect of one. Jc 
ne viens pas — 11 ne vient point— 
Elle ne rit pas,” &c. But this, 
too,, is a misapprehension, for the 
words “ pas" and “ poinii" are not 
originally negatives of the same im- 
port with ne" or “ non the one 
signifying a step or pace, a compara- 
tively small measurement of space, 
and the other referring to the small- 
est conceivable space, a mere point. 
Thus, Je ne viens jms” is literally 
rendered, 1 do not come a ]iace and 
space being the only measurement of 
time, the word " pas" comes to aj^ly 
also to a very limited duration. In 
the case of ** point,” the nation is 
understood to be stronger, merely be- 
cause there is a considerable differ- 
ence betwixt ‘^a point" and ^*a. pace.” 
Yet still it may be said, the ultimate 
effect is as much, and directly nega- 
tive, as if non” or “ ne" had been 
placed in the situation of ** pas” or 

point and, consequently, that 
two negatives of the same nHimate 
imTOrt are made use of to form tlie 
fiill negation. The French are a 
people who iNilk, as one may say. 
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upon stilts; tlu'y are always in ex- 
tremes, and their language is full of 
the evidence of this superlative ten- 
dency. If a Frenchman means to say 
that he will oblige you, it is at once 
“ de tout mon cocur ;** and if he dis- 
sents from you, he commences his 
opinion with a ‘‘ Pardonnez-moi/'and 
so forth . I n asserting, he asserts with 
all tile force of words in his power ; 
and, in denying, a similar effort is 
inadl?. “ You shall not,” says the 
Scotch-mother to her child, ‘‘You 
shall not stir a step — no, not one 
inch r* and, in the same manner, the 
Frenchman, whose most common 
expressions are in the heroic of pas- 
sion, says, “ Vous ne devez jHts bou- 
gcr, vous ne devez point bouger.” 
All languages admit of a strengthen- 
ing of the sense, by means of a re- 
petition of the negative ; hvt in no 
one language dovx it indixpenaably rc- 
(/a/re two negatives to make one, 

'fliat no two negatives are in any 
case precisely equivalent to an affirm- 
ative, may require, perhaps, some 
farther illustration. iVlien 1 say, 
for example, that “ some one is not 
unlike another,” 1 certainly do not 
moan to affirm that he is the precise 
reverse or negative of “ unlike,” that 
is extremely like ; at least no such 
meaning is expressed by my words. 
Had I meant to say, that the points 
of resemblance were stronger than 
the points^ or features of unlike- 
ness,^' then I would say so at once ; 
but by starting with the notion of 
unlikeness, I have given evidence, 
that this was the prominent circum- 
stiiiice, and that no modifying word, 
which might be added, could alto- 
gether destroy this leading feature. 
Accordingly, the modifying “ nof* 
merely states, that unlikeness is ne- 
gatived, but there are a great many 
gradations between this nearest pos- 
sible point to “ unlikeness,*' and that 
of absolute and positive resemblance, 
which, had no negative been used 
at all, might have been predicated^ 
thus — 

“ Let me wander not unseen^ 

’Midst hedge-row elms and hillocks 
green,” 

is undoubtedly different from, let 
me wander seen,” as therlatter implies 
a direct wish to he seen wfiilst wan- 
dering; whereas, the flmer suggests 
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the notion of general concealment, 
“ 'midst hedge-row elms and hil- 
lockt^green,” with just as much ex- 
posunftto public view, and Utile more, 
as to negative the idea of complete 
seclusion. 

In the same manner, “ unquam,” 
in Latin, signifies “ ever,** which, 
being coupled with one “ non,” is 
completely reversed, and signifies 
“ never ;'’^but, when united with two 
“ nons,” is not restored again to its 
first signification “ ever," from which 
it started, but takes its meaning from 
the second step, nunqttam,” never, 
and merely intimates that “ never” is 
negatived, hut no more than nega- 
lived; and, consequently, that “some- 
times” is all that now remains of the 
original “ ever.'* “ UHus*' signifies 
“ any one ;** “ nullus’* the reverse, 
“ no one ;** hut another “ non” does 
not restore things to their primitive 
state, for “ non nullus” docs not sig- 
nify “ any one,” but “ some one,’* 
the nearest possible thing to “ none.” 
Suppose that I say “your worils are 
guarded ;** by using the negative pre- 
fix vn, 1 reverse this assertion ; but 
by proceeding to negative* “ unguard- 
ed'^ by a “ not,'* 1 do not rcconvey 
the notion with which 1 started, but 
merely state that the words were the 
nearest thing possible to “ unguard- 
ed,'' not to be so, that is to say, thiUii 
they were “ not unguarded ;’* and tf , 
more than this is meant, it is a mat- 
ter of inference. 

To apply all this to the instance 
about which so much has been said, 
is easy; “ hi homines,” signifies 
these men in general, without any 
reference to modification at all. 

Modo hi homines,” intimates a li- 
mitation to these, and to these alone, 
— these, and no more, or these and 
no fewer ; but when “ non,” a second 
negative, is united with “modo*,” it, 
does not restore things precisely to 
the point of starting, which was “ hi 
homines” simply, but forms its mean- 
ing upon the “ modo hi,” and inti- 
mates, that although these men, and 
these only, neither less nor., iiKire, 
form, or may form, the leading no- 
tion in the mind, yet, that this is 
negatived, but in such a manner, ns 
not to reverse precisely the meaning 
of naodo hi.’* The direct ojiposite 
of “ modo hi” may be apprehended 
as “ omnes;” this would reverse the 
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limitation implied in modo but 
instead of omnes,” we have inva- 
riably, in Tie second clause the 
sentence, a specification of some mr- 
ficuhir addition or negative, which 
yet does not amount to the whole of 
the class. Thus, when it is said, 
hi venerunt domum,” it is as- 
serted that these men came home 
“ without reference to less or more 
but when it is added, modo hi ve- 
nerunt domum,” an intimation is 
given that the number is to bo at- 
tended to ; it is not the coming 
home, so much as the number of 
those who came home, that is to be 
noticed. And when, at last, it is still 
further intimated, that • ** non modo 
hiy sed etiam Uii venerunt domum,** 
an intimation is made, not that all 
men went home, but that more than 
“ hi” (modo, or in number) went 
home, namely, “ illi” likewise ; and 
if it be expressed in the negative 
form, it comes to the same thing at 
last, in as far, at least, as the man- 
ner of apprehension is concerned. 

Non modo hi, sed ne quidem 
illi,” not only these, but less,— not 


less to an unlimited amount, hut less 
to a specified extent, “ ne quidem 
illi, reverterunt doinum,” return- 
ed home.” 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, 
that the explanation of “ non modo” 
is to be found within itself, and has 
less reference to a common or sepa- 
rate circumstance, affirmed or de- 
nied, than Dr Hunter seems to be 
aware of. In the Doctor's unequal- 
led and original discussion upotf the 
subjunctive mood, the reliance of 
this mood upon itself, for its effect 
in any statement, is clearly and logi- 
cally laid down and demonstrated ; 
and had the same metho<l of reason- 
ing been transferred by him to “ non 
modo,” the same inference would 
probably have been made ; as ha- 
buissem” is different, in form and 
meaning, from ‘‘ habueram,” and 
yet may come ultimately and quite 
logically to have the same import ; 
so may “ non modo," and “ non 
modo non,” which arc, in fact, dif- 
ferent statements, come to signify 
precisely, or^ nearly, at least, tlie 
same thing. G. 


NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION 


Nothing, now-a-days, seems so 
revoUitioTiary as Revolutions. In lit- 
tle more than two vears and a half, 
four of these mucii-dreaded events 
have occurred and passed away; 
tlirec of the^i have been extinguish- 
ed by foreign force, and one of tliem 
has died a natural death. It is not 
our present object, however, to in- 
stitute any general inquiry into the 
causes which have produced results 
so disastrous to the great cause of 
European liberty, or to speculate as 
to the probable consequences of the 
triumph of the despotic over the con- 
•stitutional principle. Such an in- 
vestigation would require more time 
and research than wc are at present 
able to bestow, and lead us away 
from the consideration of tbc clear, 
authentic, and satisfactory details 
contaified in the able volume of Ge- 
neral Carrascosa, in relation to the 
)iolitical and military events which 


took place in Naples in IS20 and 
1821. It is the less necessary to in- 
dulge in any such speculations, as 
the general characteristics of the Re- 
volutions of Naples, Piedmont, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, are in a great mea- 
sure identical. All these political 
changes were the sole and undoubted 
work of the miliianj ; and, which is 
most extraordinary, in not one of the 
countries where tlic Spanish Consti- 
tution has been proclaimed by the 
army, have the military made any 
creditable effort in support of that 
order of tilings which they them- 
selves had originated. By desertion, 
treachery, pusillanimity, and coward- 
ice, the Neapolitan army melted away 
on the approach of the Austrians, 
like the snows of the Abruzzi under 
the influence of the Summer sun. In 
Piedmont, terror and intrigue, aided 
in their operation by the disasters 
at Naples, superseded th6 necessity 


• Memoiret Hitioriques^ Politiqucs^ rf MUitaires^ snr kr Revoh$tion du Royaumt 
de Najdes et 1821 , etisufJes at uses qui Pant ^mente ; accom§»agnes des 

pieces justifivaiives, la plnpari inedites. Fat’ la Oenirat Gi^fmeosa, Londres, 182 S. 
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of administering a regimen of foreign 
bayonets. Under the fostering and 
paternal care of the French Ultras^ 
despotism has once more reared its 
head in Portugal, after the constitu- 
tional cause; had been apparently tri- 
umphant, and has levelled tlic new 
and baseless fabric with the dust. 
And in Spain, which had acquired a 
character for tlie most obstinate per- 
severance and self-sacrificing devo- 
tionj^ and had made such gigantic ef- 
forts against French occupation^ and 
in overturning the colossal dynasty of 
Napoleon, built upon the basis of so 
many victories and such unparalleled 
glory, national liberty has already 
received the coup de ^racc, after a 
struggle, auspicious in its commence- 
ment, inglorious in its progress, and 
fatal in its results. Another curious 
and striking characteristic of these 
events has been the influence of sc^ 
errf socitficji. In Naples and Pied- 
mont, the revolutions were mainly 
effected by the instrumentality of the 
sect known by the name of (Jarbo- 
nari and, what is n.uch more re- 
markable, have been destroyed by 
the same pernicious engine. In Por- 
tugal, tliough our information is not 
so authentic, we have reason to be- 
lieve that clubs, or societies, organi- 
zed upon the principle of secrecy, 
were equally active in originating the 
popular movement, and in after- 
wards contributing most efficiently to 
the restoration of despotism. To Spain 
the same observation is eminently ap- 
jilicable. The revolt of Porlier and 
Lacy was the work of the Freema- 
sons ; and if it failed, this was sole- 
ly because sufficient pains had not 
been, taken to gain over the military 
chiefs. But when that had been ac- 


complished, and when the army of the 
Isla, naturally averse to embark on 
a serinlipe likely to prove hopeless and 
destructive, and to encounter a brave, 
and hitherto successful enemy on the 
cordilleras or llanos of South Ameri- 
ca, were found to be in the proper 
mood" to relish any enter prize which 
ofiered a chance of breaking up the 
intended expedition, the Constitu- 
tion was triumphantly proclaimed, 
and the regime of Ferdinand and the 
Inquisition overturned. The tex- 
ture of the constitutional ministries, 
too, which succeeded one another 
with so much rapidity, distinctly de- 
monstrates the nature of the secret 
agency by which this movement was 
planned and carried through ; while 
the subsequent struggle for power, 
between the Freemasons and their 
rivals the Communcros, as certainly 
proves that there existed an impn itint 
in imperio — that that imjH rium was 
a divisuvt imperium — and that poli- 
tical changes, effected by such means, 
and supported by such infiuemx*, 
could never, in any sense of the 
word, be conceived to be the result 
of public opinion, or the expression 
of the general will. 

But it may seem paradoxical to 
assert that these sects of ('arbonari, 
Freemasons, and Communcros, >vei:e 
at once the authors of these move* 
ments, and the prime instruincnts by' 
which their own work was destroycef. 
The paradox, which is only a])pa- 
rent, will vanish on a little consider- 
ation. The leaders of these different 
sects appear, many of them at least, 
to have been mere adventurers anil 
speculators in political commotions. 
Men of this description seldom or 
never acquire any firm hold of pub- 


* Quant a Torigine de la Charbonerie, die n'est point ancienne dans Ic royauine 
dc Naples. Lcs avis ne sont pas d'accord sur Ic epoque et le inode de son intruduc- 
tion. L*opinioti la plus commune est, qu*en 1807, qudques ofticiers d*un battaillon 
Suisse, au service de France, Tetablirent a Capoue, d*ou elle sVtcndit en.suite dans 
tout Ic royaume,” (Carrascosa, p. 18.) This sect employ religious symbols, express- 
ed by gestures and words ; but the prime secrets are only known to those n Iio 
])y the more elevated grades. It is said, that, under the reign of Joachim, a pou trial 
foreigner knew the principles of Carbonarism, which he encouraged, and lutpcd to 
convert into an instrument for his own elevation; and that, in 1814 and 181. tht 
enemies of that unfortunate Prince found it a powerful auxiliary in accelerating Itw 
fall. Be this as it may, however, it is certain that the Carbonari detested tin* Decfn- 
nial Government, against which they twice rcvoltcd-»in Cajabria in 181;^, and in 
the Abruzzi in 1814. At the Restoration in 1815, the Carbonari had almost eiitireU 
discontinued their and their but*lbcy soon afterwards rceoninion- 

ced their ojierations with activity. * 
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Kc opinion.^ or possess^ influence suf- 
ficient to ttireet efficiently the pub- 
lic wunsdi, fur leas contrc^ the 
jiublic sentiment. Hence it id only 
in^ great crises, when the general 
mind is violently agitated by strong 
pi^ans, thet they become truly for- 
midable. But the ascendancy which 
is based on a temporary excitement, 
is necessarily short-lived ; and, desti- 
tute of any permanent influence and 
authori^, such up-start ^tators na- 
turtdly have recourse to intrigue and 
cabal, in order to preserve the power 
of which, in a moment of confusion 
and alarm, they had acquired the 
possession, lib effect this object, 
recourse is unavoidably had to dubs 
or societies, cemented together by the 
pinciple, if not of common interest, 
at least of the most inviolable secrecy 
which oaths can ensure; and no 
stone is left unturned, no expedient 
unattempted, no artifice unpractised, 
. 110 prejudice or passion unassailed, to 
allure witliin the pale of their own 
mysterious den the curious, the un- 
thinking, or the unprincipled. The 
highest moral sanction known among 
men is employed to cement a hete- 
rogeneous mass, actuated by no com- 
mon feeling or object, and to pro- 
duce that concert and combination 
of efibrt which are equally required 
^ ^'enterprises of great pith and 
%Coment," whether these be good or 
'^i^vil, beneficial or pernicious. But 
bad men are seldom long restrained 
from following their own selfish pro- 
pensities, by the mere obligation 
tvhich ail oath imposes ; and hence, 
terror is had recourse to, as a powerful 
auxiliary for securing the initiated 
against lapsing from the faith and 
devotion they nave solemnly sworn 
to maintain and exhibit. The Secret 
Tribunals of the middle ages, the Il- 
luminati of Germany and France, 

• the Carbonari, Freemasons, and Com- 
muneros of our day, have ail acted 
upon one coininon principle, and ren- 
dered themselves fonnidable by this 
alliance of secrecy and' terror. 

It must be apparent to the most 
superffeial thinker, that, from the 
nature of the fundamental princi- 
])le of their constitution, asSliciations 
such as these can never succeed in 
establishing, upon the rning^ des- 
potisfii, a system of public'ldierty. 
They themselves are, in truth, essen- 


tially and vitally despotic, both in 
their organization and in the mode 
in which their operations arC con- 
ducted. Terror, the principle of 
despotism, is themaster-tieby which 
they are knit together ; while, in 
their operations, they unavoidably 
act from the impulse given by a few 
individuals, to disobey whom may 
be death, dealt out in secrecy and 
darkness, by the hand, perhaps, of a 
brother or a friend. Are the 
and unalienable rights of man m be 
asserted and restored to hitu^ by 
such dark and infernal inacbMory P 
Liberty is a plant nursed upon the 
mountains, not in the dens and caves 
of the earth ; and it is inconceivable, 
that secret and midnight convoca- 
tions, bound to unquestioning obe- 
dience, and, if required, to the sacri- 
fice of life, property, and conscience, 
should ever become instrumental in 
rendering any real service to man- 
kind, or in propagating a love for li- 
berty, which, by the principles of 
their own institution, they have 
destroyed in ihe persons of every one 
of their members. M. de Pradt has 
indeed said, that secret societies are 
the natural defence resorted to by 
men who have been robbed of, and 
are desirous of regaining their liber- 
ty. Now, in regard to this wretch- 
ed sophism, worthy, it must be al- 
lowed, of even of the “ ancien Archc- 
veque de Malines," we wpuld only 
beg to ask the ci-ticvnni Archbishop, 
a present Abbd, whether he is pre- 
pared to condescend upon a single 
instance \\\ the history of any nation, 
ancient or modern, in which these 
associations have been productive of 
any thing but pure mischief and ca- 
lamity Pit lias been frequently re- 
marked, with ignorant wonder, that . 
J’tu) conspiracies have been success- 
ful ; whereas the only subject of as- 
tonishment should be, that anp have 
escaped detection^ and defeat. A 
conspiracy is a secret society, organi- 
zed expressly for a Aad purpose ; and 
as a/t secret societies partake of the 
nature of conspiracies, it is impossi- 
ble to believe that a good purpose 
can be attained by the machinery 
which wicked men employ for the 
worst ; unless, indeed, we adopt the 
exploded morality of St. Oiner\ and 
hold, wid) t|te disciples of Loyola, 
that the enlftttifies, and even sane- 
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tifics the means, ^ut we have alrea« is discovered. Of this truths which 
dy shown^ that, in sudi sects, or indeed is almost 8elf-*evident, Gene- 
combinations, as those of the Carbo- ral Carrascosa furnishes the most 
nari, the Freemasons, and Comma- striking examples. Of the two corps 
ncros, organized for the profeseed oh^ d'erm^e, marched into the Abruszij 
jeet of re-establishing and securing with the intention of opposing the 
public liberty, the principle of dea- invasion of the Austrians, every re- 
potism is employed against It giment contained a ^^venie" of Cai> 
therefore remains wuh the defen- bonari, where the most mutinous 
ders and apologists of such palpa- and disorderly proposiUons were dai- 
ble incongruities and anomalies, to ly, or, rather nightly, discussed, with 
explain to us how despotism can perfect impunity, and without the 
eVto engender liberty,— how secret knowled^ of the officers who were 
combinations, impenetrable to all ex- not members of the sect — and where 
temml influence, and inaccessible to the general dispersion, which after- 
every doctrine, principle, or senti- wards took place, was deliberately 
incnt, except what they have thought and securely plannlift Ilcncc, in the 
proper to engross in tlieir fundamen- command of these regiments, a Ber<* 
tal code, can, by any human possi- jeant, or a drum-major, was often 
bility, preserve themselves in bar- a more important and authoritative 
inony with the opinions of mankind^ person than the colonel ; and it was 
as these vary, or arc modifled by po- frequently only by conciliating and 
litical circumstances, and the pro- coaxing the president of a club, that 
gress of knowledge and civilization, any orders were paid the least atten- 
Every thing is after its kind. “ Who tion to. Of this fact, the enemy were 
can bring a clean thing out of an un- perfectly aware, and spared no pains 
clean ? No, not one,” says the high- to gain over these persons to their 
cst authority known apiong men. interest. This is proved by the ays- 

Hut it is in their pre-eminent lia- tematic manner in which the general 
bility to abuse, in their incessant disbanding took place, and ny the 
tendency to usurpation, in the scope fact, that the soldiers invariably car- 
they afford for the basest intrigues ried off their arms, generally the 
and the darkest machinations, and baggage, and, in some instances, 
in the facility with which the whole pieces of cannon ; and that in no case 
apparatus may be converted to nur- did they disband, without the cqfe* 
poses totally different from tnose mony of firing on, and attempting fd 
contemplated in tlieir orimnal for- assassinate their officers. Never, iii- 
mation, that the most condusive ar-« deed, did treason find a more eilbc- 
guinent against such combinations tual engine than Carbonarism The 

* General Pepc, who was himself (at least latterly) a Carbonaro, enters warmly 
into the defence of that sect. Previous to its existence in the kingdom of Naples,** 
he says, every change and popular movement was sure to be followed by pillage 
and ^crimes ; after its introduction, the people became prudent and moraV* Wc have 
no means of ascertaining how far this extraordinary assertion is correct or the reverse ; 
but wc do know, that the prudent and moral’* Carbonari, when they liaacly deserted 
their colours, and fled before the enemy pursued, carried their arms along with them, 
(as we have already hod occasion to remark,) and commenced banditti in the Apruzti. 
Moreover, we should certainly esteem it an odd-enough assertion, were any one tp 
ascribe the prudence,” or morality,” for which our own country has long been 
famous, to the ben%n influences of the jovial compotators who frequent Freemason 
Lodges. We lielieve General Pepe is correct, in stating that Cartonarism, which was 
hostile to the Decennial Government, was propagated in Naples so long ns the King 
had occasion for it ; for when Napoleon, and his dependent Princes, sut on their 
thrones, the (legitimate) Kings of the earth boggled at no auxiliary that ofl'ered a 
helping hand for their overthrow. It is well known that societies (the Tugen^ 
hut$dy for example) were instituted in Prussia during the Fkj^ch occupation, not only 
with the connivance, but under the actual patronage of the Kinff Queen. Thct>c 
institutions, however, having served their turn, like the promises of free constitutions 
and representative governments, ore now, like thes^ also, under proscription. Pope 
adds, ^ Far from excommunicating the* Carbonari,'^ Church, at that time, (1A14,) 
caus^ it to be prcachcdUjr the monks and priests, that the exhibiting the Hgn$ of a 
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recent events iit Spain, and the con- 
duct, on many occasions, both of the 
soldiers and their chiefs, seems but 
too clearly to prove that the French 
played, in the Peninsula, the same 
game which their friends the Aus- 
trians had already found so success- 
ful in the Abruzzi. 

Having made these few prelimi- 
nary remarks, we must now turn our 
attention to the volume of General 
Carrascosa* These Memoirs arc di- 
vided into three parts ; the first ex- 
hibits n summary view of the period 
(of five years) which elapsed from 
the month of May 1815, the epoch 
of the Restoratilon, till the 6th of 
July 1820, the day on which the 
Constitution of the monarchy was 
changed ; the second presents a more 
detailed exposition of the events 
which took place subsequent to the 
6th of July, when the Revolutionary 
movement was crowned with success, 
till the close of the year ; and the 
third devclopes, minutely, the politi- 
cal and military occurrences which 
happened between the 7th of Febru- 
ary and the month of May 1821, the 
epoch of the King's return from the 
Congress at Lay bach. It is by no 
means our intention to follow the 
General throughout the numerous 
and methodical details, into which 
be enters with a perfect knowledge 
of the subject, great clearness and 
precision, and a larger share of mo- 
deration and impartiality than was 
to have been expected from a lead- 
ing actor in the scenes and events he 
so ably describes. Such a course 
would unavoidably lead us far be- 
yond the limits prescribed for an 
article of this sort. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with examin- 
ing a few of the statements contain- 
ed in Pepe's Narrative," (which is 
also before us,) and contrasting his 
meagre and frequently inaccurate 
details and fiimsy sophisms with the 
ample and authentic infonnation and 
solid reasoning of General Carras- 
cosa. 

The first leading point upon which 
IV'pe arkl Can’ascosa arc at issue, is, 
whctluT the political change, which 
took place at Naples in 1820, was 


strictly a miliiary revolution^ that is, 
the sole work of the army, the na- 
tion, meanwhile, remaining neutral 
or liostile to the new order of things ? 
or whether it was the result of pub- 
lic opinion, the troops at Monteforte 
being only the first to realize those 
sentiments whicli they shared in 
common with the whole comnaunity? 
The latter opinion is that which Ge- 
neral Pope labours to defend ; the 
former is incontestably estabiishf|d 
by the facts and reasonings of Gene- 
ral Carrascosa. Pepe says, “ It w a 
great mistake to believe, or to wisli 
to make it be believed, that the poli- 
tical change at Naples was a miliiary 
revolution^ for, allowing the propriety 
of applying the term ‘ revolution* to 
such a movement, it must be admit- 
ted to have been national, as the en- 
thusiasm of a young sub-lieutenant 
only led his troop to give the signal 
of a movement in which every Nea- 
politan was prepared to join. The 
army purtirijtutcd the 2f>uhes oj^ the 
nation, as must ever be the case, in 
spite of all the means of caressing 
the troops wliich an absolute Go- 
vernment has at command, when a 
•people arc perfectly ripe for liberty** 
And he goes on to ask, “ if a Consti- 
tutional Government was not the 
unanimous wish of the nation, how 
could it have been established with- 
out shedding a drop of blood? In 
1799," he adds, “ a victorious army 
came to Naples, and proclaimed a Re- 
public ; the first persons in the state 
adhered to it, and yet the kingdom 
was inundated with blood, and tlic 
royalists beat the republicans, al- 
though the latter were supiwrted by 
foreign troops. And why did this 
happen ? Because the people did not 
wish to have a republic, and from 
that moment, in speaking of the re- 
publicans, we may apply to them the 
name of ^ faction.' ” (Narrative, pp. 
21-22.) All this, wjiich at first siglit 
is specious enough, may be very con- 
clusively answered. If the army 
participated the wishes of the na- 
tion,” as General Pepe asserts, how 
did it happen that the “ nation” not 
only made no effort to support tlie 
constitutional cause, hut, on the con- 


Oubonuro teas sufficient to maKc l$U Pelt r open the. flutes of Purudist!'' From which 
It may be gathered, that the Apostle understood the sigHS, t^ugh where he acciuircd 
that knowledge, the Chinch alone i& coinpclenl to dclermnUf 
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trary^ resist^, by ^vcry means, some- 
times even by actual force, the rais- 
ing of supplies of men and money ; 
ivhile the soldiers recalled from fur- 
lough, the militia, and the legiona- 
ries, so far from possessing any cn- 
thusiasm in favour of the new order 
of things, or any zeal to combat in 
favour of liberty, were no sooner 
mustered at their respective depots, 
than desertion, to a most alarming 
extent, commenced, and among those 
wlio remained, a spirit of mutiny 
and insubordination prevailed? If 
the people, as well as the soldiers, 
were “ ripe for liberty,” as is ridi- 
culously asserted, would they not 
have at least made one struggle to 
secure it ? \Vhat nation ever estab- 
lished its freedom, on a firm basis, 
without a struggle — without making 
the most costly sacrifices — without a 
copious expenditure of blood ? Look 
to tile South Americans — to the 
Greciks, and compare the protracted 
contest they have carried on under 
every possible disadvantjige and va- 
riety of fortune, wilh the imbecility, 
treachery, and cowardice of the Nea- 
politans. Lord ISyron has beauti- 
fully said, that 

Frcedoin’s battle once begun, 

Becjuc.'itbM from bleeding sire to son. 

Though baihed oft, is ever won- 

Here, however, freedom’s battle” 
was not once begun no redeem- 
ing effort, of heroic courage and de- 
votion shed a transitory lustre on 
the Neapolitan arms, or raised even 
a momentary hope in their favour. 
Those who were well affected to the 
Constitution, were equally destitute 
of talents and energy; cabal, intrigue, 
pusillanimity, and folly, neutralized 
the feeble means of resistance wliich 
were placed at the command of the 
Government ; while the people, either 
averse to political changes which 
might compromise the public tran- 
quillity, and call upon them for sacri- 
fices which they seem to have been 
unable or unwilling to make, or de- 
,cidedly favourable to the feeble des- 
potism which had been overturned, 
remained quiet s}iectators of the 
events passing at the head-quarters 
of the army and in the capital, or 
availed themselves of every opportu- 
nity to manifest their hostility to the 
new order of things. * * 


It is strange that General Pepe 
should infer the ** unanimous wish” 
of the nation in favour of a Consti- 
tutional €h)vernmcnt, from its having 
been established without a drop of 
blood,” seeing that this was almost 
entirely to be ascribed to his own ex- 
ertions, to which General Carrascosa, 
though opposed to him in almost 
every thing else, pays a well-merited 
tribute of praise. Pepe was, in fact, 
the head of the revolution, and was 
excessively popular, of course, with 
the party of wnich he was the leader. 
VVlien the troops who had proclaim- 
ed the Constitution of Spain at AveL 
lino and Monteforte approached the 
capital, '' cette ville oii cxistait dt^a 
taut de fermentation,” General Car- 
rascosa remarks, Quiconque a vu 
le pcuple Napolitain dans les mo- 
mens dc son effervescence, convien- 
dra qu’il est parfaitement hieii cha- 
racterise par rembleme d*un chnnil 
sans frein, sous lequel on Ta repre- 
sente.” The troops in ilicir progress 
to the capital had been joined by up- 
wards of 8000 peasantry, or rather, 
we suspect, banditti, “ qui portaient 
gaucheraent de mauvais fusils,” and 
who were, obviously ready, had an 
occasion offbred, to enact over again 
the bloody and atrocious sci'ues 
which had desolated Naples in 1199, 
when Cardinal Iluffb, at the head 
liis unilisciplincd rabble, made a 8i« 
milar entry. And that these calami-*^ 
tics were averted, was owing to Ge- 
neral Pepe himself, who ought not 
to be deprived of the .merit due to 
him for so signal a service rendered 
to his country, to humanity, and, we 
may add, to the cause of liberty, 
which a renewal of the horrors of 
1799 would have indelibly disho- 
noured. Heureusement,” says 
General Carrascosa, le General 
Pepe, apres bcaucoup dc pcincs, el 
moyennaut divcrscs promesscs, par- 
vint a renvoycr dans leurs coinmuiios 
presques tous ces hommes sans uni* 
formes. Cejui un grand sn vice (ju' if 
rend It d Vordre puhticy et qui, parini 
beaucoup d’autres, prouve la purele 
de ses intentions (lalors.” Jt ought 
likewise to be mentioned, to ffie eredi i 
of this unfortunate officer, now wast^ 
ing his clays in hopeless exile, for tlu 
share he took in the disastrous event*, 
of 1890 and 1821, that, upon the as- 
sembling of the National HeinTscii 
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tatives^ he voluntarily xesk^ into 
the handa of the King the chief com- 
mand of the army, with whieh^ 8ub« 
seqoently to the i^hirat Monteforte, 
the King had been in some measure 
oompellM to inveet him,— although 
it ia admitted on all luinds that ne 
was urged to retain it by many power- 
ful considerations, although he might 
have converted it into an instrument 
of personal aggrandisement, and al- 
though he hiw recorded his opinion, 
ihaft, in ^e dreumstanees in which 
his resimation was tendered, it was 
deaiiabuB to establish a military 
DICTATORSHIP, which shouldbe laid 
down when the nation, out of dan- 
ger, and covered with glory, should 
be more firmly bound to the consti- 
tutional dynasty.” Whatever opi- 
nion may be formed of General Pepe's 
military talents and capacity, it is 
hardly possible to misconstrue an act 
so little equivocal, or to doubt the 
purity of his motives at the period in 
question, if we are to aaopt the 
guarded phraseology of General Car- 
rascosa. 

In the interval between the period 
when the Constitution was proclaim- 
ed, and when it became certain that 
Austria had determined upon attack- 
ing Naples, not the slightest prepa- 
rations had been made for defence, 
nor did it seem to enter into the head 
of any one, that the Great Powers 
of £uro})e might view with alarm a 
successful popular movement, which 
had translated a decrepid dotard from 
the slumbers of a despotical, to the 
cares, anxieties, and limited prero- 
gative of a constitutional tnrone. 

The junta and the ministry,” says 
General Pepe, by an inconceivable 
fatality, never fully impressed them- 
selves with the necessity of the nation 
occupying itself wholly with the 
means of* defence” Thus they ne- 
glected to purchase muskets, of which 
the country was totally in want; 

they forgot to organize the army, 
and the national guards were almost 
forgotten.” The only thing ap- 
proaching to energy, which they rf- 
fected, was the suppression of the re- 
volt that*had broken out at Palermo, 
when the news arrived of the politi- 
cal change which had taken place at 
Naples ; and the success of this expe- 
dition was wholly due to the courage 
and talents of Florcstan Pepe, (bro- 


ther to General William Pepe,) who 
put a period to tne Anarchy which 
leigaea in the Sicilian capital, with 
onN 4000 men, destitute of artillery, 
and without a change of flints to 
their muskets ; although the walls of 
that city were defended by 40,000 
men of the levies cn masse, and by 
400 pieces of cannon. But that the 
character of folly might be stamped 
upon every act they performed, the 
ministry, notwithstan^ng the urg^i^t 
remonstrances of General Carrasebsa 
and others, refused to ratify the con- 
vention concluded by General' no- 
restan Pepe with the Sicilians, by 
which, at the critical moment when 
the Austrians were about to enter the 
Abruzzi, the services of the best 
troops of which Naples could boast, 
and of an able and enterprising offi- 
cer, were lost to the country. 

When war had become certain, 
the ministry remained in nearly the 
same state of languor and inactivity, 
while the journals, under the influ- 
ence of the Carbonari, laboured to 
impress upon the minds of the pcopb? 
the iroprobabihty of war ; incessant- 
ly repeating II n y aura pas de 
guerre ; en dernier resultat, la guerre 
n aura pas lieu” Deja, depuis 
deux mois,” says General Carrasco- 
sa, on avail laisse deperir tout ce 
qui avail ete prepare ; Ics travaux 
de fortifications awent cte suspen- 
dus ; les approvisionnemens de vivres 
de campagne ctaieiit rcstes' incom- 
plets; seize des meilleurs bataillons de 
Tarmee n'avaient pas ete rapeles dc 
Sicile ; une grande partic des troupes 
destines a la frontiere etaiciit dis- 
persees sur d’autres points ; le tre- 
sor etait epuise ; le ministere de la 
guerre etait tombe dans la nullite; ct 
ion n’avait encore nomme aucun Gd- 
neral-en-chcf. L*armee Autrichienne 
quUtait dejd ses cantonnemens d la 
gauche du Po, et nous dtions encore 
dans cct Hat comjAet d£ineriie mili- 
taire, quoique nos joumaux qffirmaS’- 
sent le contraire. By an incon- 
ceivable fatality,” many persons in 
the Parliament, and eren in the mi- 
nistry, continued to delude them- 
selves and others into a belief that 
war would still be avoided ; i(|nd this 
opinion, which was carefully disse- 
minated by those near the person 
of the King, and who enjoyed the 
greatest shar'e^his confidence, pro- 
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ilttoecl a ve^ c^mroua impression 
on the ]mblic nnn^ and^ in coi^uno- 
tion with other causes, served to in^ 
dispose the people to co-operate in 
any efiectual measures of defence. 
Another grievous esnror consisted in 
permitting the King to de]wt for the 
(ingress at Layba^. His Majesty, 
it is true, had solemnly sworn to de- 
fend the Constitution ; and, at his 
departure, he most fervently protest- 
ed, that the sole motive of his jour- 
ney to Lay bach, (whither, indeed, he 
had <been invit^ by the Sovereigns 
aasiilbbled in Congress,) was to en- 
deavour to prevail upon the Sove- 
reigns, his Allies, to recognize the 
new order of things established in 
Naples. One would have imagined 
that the professions of a prince, as 
remarkable for die faithlessness as 
for the imbecility peculiar to his 
race, would have imposed upon no 
man deserving the name of rational, 
far less of politician. Such, how- 
ever, was the fact. His Majesty vw 
believed ; and the persons who had 
been simple and credulous enough to 
put their faith in his Reiterated and 
solemn assurances, had soon after- 
wards the satisfaction of learning 
from himself, the great amusement 
he had found in the chase, and the 
superiority of his dogs over those of 
the Eniperdr Alexander ! And, in 
due time, the worthy Ferdinand re- 
tamed, as might have been foreseen, 
had Naples possessed a single' head 
worthy of being placed within a cen- 
tury of that of the Abb^ Galiano, at- 
tended by a foreign force, to repossess 
himself of absolute power, and to 
lend his sanction to the eternal dis- 
grace and degradation of his country. 

But the most fatal error commit- 
ted was the division of the army into 
two independent corps, and the ap- 
pointment of two Generals-iii-chief. 
These, as is well known, were Gene- 
rals Pepe and Carrascosa. With re- 
gard to the latter, who, from a num- 
WT of causes, had lost the confidence 
of the Constitutional party, who clcar- 
jy foresaw the mischiefs that would 
follow from this most preposterous 
measure, an^'^ho was only induced 
to accept the command of the first 
corps, hy the production of an auto- 
graph letter of the King, wri tten before 
his departure for Laybacli^hc remarks 
on this subject, — “/.-iCt'ttc dcrnierc 


circoiMtance me decida, ct me At com- 
roottre an acte de faiblesse que je me 
repTOchersi etemellemenU J'accep- 
tai ce funeste oemmaindment, raalgre 
la conviction oii J'^teis de ne pouvoir 
reussit, soit k cause des circonstances 
gdnerales, soit d'apres eelles qui 
rn'etaient partioulieres. Je fus en- 
iraind par ma destinde, qui devait at* 
tacher k ce commandement tant de 
degohts et d'infortunes.'' If the 
principle of dividing an army into 
separate and independent commands 
is bad, the selection in this case was, 
if possible, worse. General Pepe, 
though warmly attached to the (Con- 
stitution, possessed little, if any, mi- 
litary talent, and, as {^ncrally hap- 
pens to persons of this description, 
deemed it requisite to supply tht? 
want of decision by obstinacy, and 
of conduct by temerity, (xcneral 
Carrascosa, on the otlicr hand, who 
had lately held the portefeuille of 
the war department, appears to have 
understood his profession thoroughly, 
and to have adopted just views as to 
the mode in which the conti'st, on the 
part of the Neapolitans, ought to have 
been carried on ; viz. — by taking up 
strong positions in the defilcK and 
fastnesses of the Abruzzi, acting on 
the defensive, improving the discip- 
line and courage of bis troops by 
partial encounters with the enemies, 
employing as Guerillas a large por- 
tion of his light troops, who, fn>m 
their knowledge of their defiles and 
passes of the broken and mountain- 
ous region of the Abruzzi, might 
have incessantly annoyed the enemy, 
by intercepting his convoys, beating 
up his quarters, ami kecfwng his 
posts in perpetual alarm ; — in a word, 
by imitating the example of the Spa- 
niards in the war so successfully 
waged against the veteran soldiers of 
Napoleon, — but, above all things, 
avoiding a general action with troops 
so incomparably superior in 
and discipline as the Austrians. Hut 
other circumstances proved more dis- 
astrous than the inequality in inili^ 
tary skill and talent. Pepe was llu* 
head of the Constitutional p^rty, and 
put forward by the Carbonari, into 
whose hands he had been induced to 
throw himself, as the leader of what 
may be called (to use a Spanisli 
phrase) the exaltados of that party. 
General Carrascosa, on the olhrr 
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hand, was extremely obnoxious to 
the sect. He . bad been selected by 
the Government to crush the revolt 
of Avellino and Monteforte ; and^ 
had proper means been placed at 
his disposal, there can hardly be 
a doubt that he would have suc- 
ceeded. Afterwards, it is true, he 
had joined the Constitutional party; 
because, like our Blake, he was will- 
ing to serve his country, into what- 
ever hands the Government might 
have fallen ; and, also, because the 
King, and the Prince, his son, had 
shown him the example of yield- 
ing to what was conceived to be the 
wish of tlic nation ; but he was re- 
garded by the whole sect of the Car- 
bonari with distrfist and suspicion, 
without possessing the confidence of 
the other party. He had likewise 
had the good sense to support the 
small number of moderate patriots, 
who proposed some modification of 
the Spanish Constitution, adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of Naples; 
and he was known to hold it as a 
fundamental part of his political 
creed, that si Ton consacrait une 
fois le principe, que la force arniee 
peut dHihcrer, cc principe serait une 
source dc subversion social c.'' Pci>c 
and he were, therefore, rivals, in the 
strictest sense of the term ; and this 
rivalry was exasperated by the de- 
testation in which Carrascosa vras 
known to hold tiie sect of Carbonari^, 
and all secret institutions, which pre- 
sumed to intermeddle with public af- 
fairs. 

Now, without presuming to enter 
at length into the military details 
contained in the volume before us, 
let us attend to the account of the 
affair of the Rieti, which ultimately 
led to the total dis]>ersion of the 
Neapolitan army, as given by Ge- 


Itewdutio 

neral Pepe, and «th^ contrast with 
his statement the masterly exposi- 
tion of General Carrascosa. 

General Pepe states, that he had 
only eight battalions of regular 
troops, (the whole amount of the 
troops of the line disposable for the 
defence of the kingdom was, accord- 
ing to General Carrascosa, 2£,t)00 in- 
fantry, and 3000 cavalry,) and two 
hummed cavalry, to f^ard a line of 
one hundred and fifty miles in extent;'' 
that he was in want of provisiOfis, 
and of the means of conveying ^em 
to the different positions f '^hat 
there were no magazines prepared 
for the battalions of militia, whom 
he ex|)ccted in a few days and 
that the Austrians were perfectly ap- 
prized of his critical position,*' and 
directing their whole force against 
him. For tiiekk iiEASONfs,” 
says he, 1 determined to make a 
reconnoissance, which, allhoupf it 
mip^ht lead vie into an enf^^uff^emrni , 

COULD NOT JJE ATTEND!*.!) WITH 

DISADVANTAGE, Considering the ex- 
cellence of the positions which fa- 
voured us. On the other hand, the 
system of (lef nsivc fifrhfinfy was that 
which heat itui/ed my situation, and 
I was desirous of shewing the mi- 
litia, that, with the advantage of 
ground, they might measure their 
strength with the/;rA7 Austrian troops. 
On Uie morning of the 7t]), (of 
March 1821,) 1 attacked the enr- 
my near Rieti. a town about three 
miles from Civita Ducale, with a 
force consisting of 3000 regular 
troops aud 7000 militia ; 2000 more 
troops, principally militia, had or- 
ders to advance from my right, to 
Piedi Lugo, ten miles distant from 
Rieti, to alarm the Austrians, And 
keep them in indecision." Now, to 
say nothing of calling a regular ai- 


m * The fuUowing anecdote will .sufficiently demonstrate the ascendancy which tlic 
Carbonari had ac(piircd at this period. A few days after General Carrascosa hud re- 
ceived the portefeuille of the war department, he conceived it to be his duty to submit 
certain measures to the consideration of Parliament, which, by an anomaly peculiar 
to all ri'presentativc bodies formed on the model contained in the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, united the administrative and legislative functions. These measures appeared 
to have h»d for their ol)ject, to prevent the organization of Lodges, or rentes An the re- 
giments,— to compel every officer to declare upon oath whether he belonged to a secret 
society,— «nd to supersede all those who refused to abandon such associations fbf'the 
future ; and the General enforced the expediency of liis project, by every argument 
he could think of— representing, that if secret societies wei'c pernicious in civil socie- 
ties, they were totally incomiiatiblc with, and destructive of, the discipline of an army- 
The only an.swer he received vras, “ ilinenil^ faites.’iHmB aus^^jCharlonukr'^ 
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tack" upon the Austrians a r<r- which time the second corps iV ar- 
connomance,’* tfflis appears, all cir« mee had been defeated and 4li»>t)ers- 
cuinstances considered, to have been cd,) on his return from Oascano, 
the most rash and preposterous pro- where he had been visiting the held- 
cceding ever heanl of in the annals works in progress there, and just as 
of war. Pepe himsejf admits, that he liad reached the iiost of Franco- 

the system of defensive fighting lisa? The letter was conceived in 
was that which best suited liis situa« these terms : '' The Commandcr-in- 
lion/' Why, then, did he assume the chief of the second corps in the 
offensive ? Why did. he precipitate, Abruzzi has intimated, by a letter 
on the veteran columns of Frimont *, received this morning at Naples, that 
his ;iOOO regulars and 7000 badly he will attack the Austrians on the 
armed and undiscipUned militia r seventh, with twenty battalions. — 
Ohj,but he was desirous of show- Your Excellency is too good a Ge- 
ing ^ militia that, with the advan- neral to render it necessary for me 
tage of ground, they might measure to suggest what is proper to be done 
their strength with the best Austrian on this occasion." 
troops." They did measure their Now, from these dates, it appears 
strength and we know the result, that General Pepe informed the Mi- 
lii fact, the Austrians appeared to nister of War (not General ( larras- 
have cherished such immeasurable cosa) that he would attack the Aus- 
contempt for the rabble who had the trians on the seventh ; and the Goin- 
audacity to attack them, that they mander-in>chicf of the first corps, 
never suffered their infantry to de- who is expected to second him, re- 
ploy, and effected the dispersion of ccives intimation thereof on the same 
Pope’s corps by a few charges of ca- dat/, though at the distance (»f a day 
valry. General Pepe states, in his and a half's march from Pepc’s posi- 
own defence, — ‘‘ 1 was directed to tion, and kept in total ignoraiKn; 
preserve the Abruzzi at all hazards, of the object of his intended attai^k, 
and was assured, that in the event and of the nature of the co- opera- 
of the enemy dirf'c’ling his whole tion expected of him ! Gcncnil Car- 
force against me, I should be assist- rascosa, however, lo.st no time in 
cd by the first corps of the army, despatching a letter to General Pope, 
conimaiided by General Carrascosa, in wliich he begs to be informed 
either by raanccuvcring, or by some what kind of co-operation he cxpixted 
detachments of troops. 1 expected, from the first corj)s, — whether a di- 
iherefore, every moment to hear version, in order to attract the at* 
that the ^rst corps liad sent me a di- tention of the enemy towards that 
vision of troops of the line, and had corps, by the operations of the light 
menaced the enemy on Ae side of troops on the side of j^’rosinonc or 
Siri.” This brings us at once to Veroli; or a prompt reinforcement 
General Carrascosa's statement. of troops, which might have been 

We have seen, that “ on the ?nor- effected, by sending a brigade by the 
ning of the 7th" of Mar<^ General valley of Roveto ; or, lastly, more 
Pepe attacked the Austrians near considerable succours, which might 
Ricti. Hut what will be the reader’s have marched by the interior lines 
surprise to learn, that the first inti- of communication ; and concludes 
matioii which General Carrascosa re- with these words: “ Qnv </<■ timtis 
ceived of General Pepe's intention les maniarcs, il vie fit /mri dr 
to attack the enemy, was by a letter desirs truant d cuoprraiiou iinil rou* 
of the Minister of War from Naples, hit avoir de mou* Major bianco, 
received by him at four o’clock in an ofiicer of merit, was dcf>])atchcd 
the c^ternoon of the same day, (at with this letter at eight in the even- 

* The Austria army which entered the Abruzzi was composed of five jl!\ isnnv. ; 
but in the affair of Ilieii only one (Walmoden) was engaged ; the four others khvm 
pied a menacing position in the direction of St. (iermano ; one being at Tivoli, iiimI 
three en echellon between Terni and Foligno. So that four-fifths of the Ausiii.oi 
army were maiKeuveriiig in the direction of the ])osiiion occu])ied by t^eiu r.il C'lirra . 
cosa, and only onc-fifth against that of Ricti. It follows, therefore, that they liad m* 
intcntioji of atlackinj; Petn;, which, indeed, ever) circumsiancc currolioralcs. 
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ing of the seventh ; but the die was 
alceady cast— ]e second corps d'^ 
arm^ n’existait dcji plus !” The 
affair of Rieti only lasted a few hours, 
(Pope says jetien,) and the loss on 
both sidra was trifling. It is stated 
by Lieutenant Colonel Canciulli, the 
intimate friend of Pepc, that before 
the attack, Us Autrichiens sem^ 
blaieniiudicis ; qu'ils nitaientpasdia- 
pos^s d attaquer, et qu'ils a'atten- 
daient encore moins Tetrc ; que la 
presence d'artillerie cnnemie, plus 
par le bruit que par son eflht« avail 
mis en d6iorw les iniliciens et les 
legionaires; que la troisieme regi- 
ment irinfanterie legerc avait soul 
tcnu ; que ce corps, sous les ordres 
du General Russo, avait sauve la re- 
traite, &c.*' 

We are not aware of any grounds, 
military or other, upon which Ge- 
neral Pepe can defend conduct so 
extraordinary, and so contrary to all 
the rules of war, as that pursued by 
him in attacking the Austrians at 
Rieti. He exposed himself to the 
greatest hazards in the event of de- 
feat, while, had he been as success- 
ful as he anticipated, the advantage 
could have been but trifling and 
temporary. He attacked without 
communicating with General Carras- 
cosa, and securing the co-operation 
of the first corps d’armce, the safety 
0 f which his defeat was sure to 
compromise. He attacked contrary 
to the orders of the Prince, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army, and 
Head of the ^l^xecutive Government. 
While he professed only to make a 

reconnoissance” he attacked with 
nearly the whole of his forces, and, 
contrary to all the rules of war, 
without a second line, without a re- 
serve, without making any disposi- 
tions in the event of retreat, which, 
in his circumstances* were peculiarly 
necessary. One of the reasons whicn 
he assigns for this most extraordi- 
nary proceeding, was the want of 
provisions ; but this has been flatly 
deiiitxl, and seems to be refuted by 
die fact, that the Austrians found 
great resources of provisions in the 
Abruzzi,^ as appears from the bulle- 
tin of their army, dated Antrodoco, 
loth of March, which says, “The 
army has found such a quantity of 
provisions in the Abruzzi, that the 
(leneral-in-chief has not found it ne- 
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eessary to avail liinoself of the maga- 
zines which he hao^sscmbled from 
the Roman States." With regard to 
his other reasons, namely, the bad 
spirit which was found to prevail a- 
mong the militia, and the effects 
which he dreaded from a proclamation 
of the King, which began to be circu- 
lated in die army, it has been conclu- 
sively answered, that, ill such circum- 
stances, he ought to have shut up his 
troqis in an entrenched camp, rather 
than have afforded them the opportu- 
unity of desertion, by attcmptiB|[ to 
bring them in contact with the :6ne- 
my. General Pope admits, that 
vtral persons had blamed him for at- 
tacking the Austrians, or rather, (as 
he says,) for havingquitted the passes 
of Antrodoco to reconmiirt them 
for our own part, we have never 
heard of any one who bestowed his 
approbation, even in the most modi- 
fied form, upon a proceeding the 
most perilous and rash, which it was 
possibly in the circumstances to a- 
dopt, and which was followed by the 
immediate dissolution of that order 
of things to* which General -Pepe 
professes to have been so warmly 
attached. 

The affair of Rieti was succeeded 
by the complete fliB]icrsion of the first 
corps under General Carrascosa, with^^ 
out firing a sliot, except at their own 
officers, who, in spite of every effort 
made to seduce them from their duty, 
continued to the last faithful to the 
cause which they had sworn to main- 
tain. “ II parait," says General Car- 
rascosa, “ que le meurtre des genc- 
raux ct des offiders avait ete recom- 
mande aux soldats lorsqu'ils se de- 
banderaient, mais qu’ils ne mirent pas 
beaucoup d'empressementdans Tcxe- 
cution de cettc partie de leurs des- 
sdns." From the systematic man- 
ner in which the different divisions 
disbanded, as well as from other con- 
siderations, it is dear that the whole 
had been previously organized in the 
different “ ventes,*‘ and that the aoU 
diers only waited for an opportunity 
to carry their intentions into effect. 
Like all cowards and traitqrs, too, 
their incessant cry Wk* “ treason” 
and they loudly and furiously accus- 
ed their officers, who had exhausted 
every means of {lersuasiou to induce 
them to abide by their colours, and 
shew front 16 tli|^ enemy, of having 
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betrayed them* •At certain crises, cree; and General Pcpc could hard- 
vrhen the passiimB of men are astir, ly have been ignorant of the cir- 
any thing will be believed ; and, cumstance> any more than tlmi they 
therefore, we need not wonder, that, abandoned their wives and chil- 
notwithstanding the unanswerable dreii" with extreme reluctance, and 
evidence to the contrary, produced were no sooner embodied than they 
by ^neral Carrascosa, and indeed manifested that repugnance, by their 
furnished by the circumstances them- mutinous and disoro^ly spirit, mid 
selves, this accusation has met with by availing themselves of every op- 
very extensive credit, both in this portunity that offered to desert, and 
and other countries. Had Generals return to their communes. With 
Pepe and ^Carrascosa betrayed their regard to “ the citizens*' who “ ri- 
trust, and sold their honour, and the vailed each other in enrolling them- 
only hoi)e of their country's defence, selves in the militia and the legions,” 
to Chfe invaders, they would not now their enthiisia:;m appears to have 
be under sentence of death par con- been remarkably short-lived, for, at 
i urn ace y and living in hopeless exile page 49 of his “ Narrative,” General 
in foreign lands. With regard to Pepe expressly assigns, iis one of his 
the latter, he appears to have acted reasons for reconnoitrin^r (which, in 
with judgment and discretion, and his phraseology, means, attacking 
to have done all that could he expect- with his whole force,) the enemy at 
cd of him, in the dreadful circum- Kieti, ** la dissolution qui s'annon- 
stances in which he was placed ; al- ^ait dans Ics milices,” three whole 
though it is no doubt true, as we battalions of which had disbanded 
have already remarked, that, from prior to the 6th of March, — one at 
his opposition to the constitutional Carapobasso, and two at 'J'eramo. 
party in the first instance, he incur- Nor, even by his own showing, were 
red tile suspicion anc]^ hostility of the congedies” bcliiiid-haiul with 
that party ever after, and, from his the militia in this respect ; for, on the 
subsequent accession, (though many morning of the 8th of March, being 
others high in the Iloyal favour were the day following the affair of llieti, 
in the same predicament, and though ‘\the disbanding was complclt , ( we 
the King himself, and the Ihrince his use General Pepe's words, p. 66,) 
son, had set him the example,) he that it was with the greatest dijjicul- 
forfeited the confidence of the court iy a few hundred men could he collect- 
faction and of the Sovereign. In the ed at Antrodoco, under the orders of 
case of General Pepe, on the other a General.** And one of the causes 
hand, it is but right to state, that his assigned by General Carrascosa, for 
motives seem to have been good, but the disastrous result of the campaign 
that, without meaning to injure his in the Abruzzi, was, “'he mauvais 
cause, his rashness, obstinacy, and esprit dcs anciens militaircs con- 
incapacity, were the prime causes of gedies, qiion avail rajtpclcs, vt qui 
the humiliation and disgrace indeli- avaient ei^ force d*ahandonn€r tears 
bly inflicted upon his country. families et leurs interets. Cc inau- 

We may here notice en jHUsant a vais esprit s'etait souvent manifesto 
glaring and palpable inconsistency in par de nombreuscs desertions, operves 
General Pepe's Narrative.” At quelquefois par millicrs, frequemment 
page 29, we are told that the ve- d main armee, et unfois d amps de 
terans,” that is to say, the military on carwn /” * , 

furlough, (congedit sy) in place of It is only necessary to add further, 
being forcibly dragged, as had been that in ten days after the affair oi 
usual, to their banners, rushed stov- Ricti, the dissolution of the Ncano- 
TANEOUSLY to the defence of their litan army was comnletod, and that 
^country, abandoning their wives and the Austrians inarched — wo cannot 
?f^Mfen,”^nd that the citizens rU say in triumph— into the gipital, 
vaUed each otffr in enrolling them- without firing a gun, or meeting an 
selves in the rmlitia and the legions'* enemy. The humiliation of Naples 
Now, in the first place, the conge- was thus sealed, and despotism — sim- 
dieSy* BO far from rushing sponta- pie, naked, unadulterated despotisin 
ueously to the defence of tjeir couut — once more re-established in that 
* try,” were called out hy cfc- fine but unhappy country. The 

VOL. xiii. I ^ 
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causes wliicli led to this fatal result 
are summed up by General Carrascosa 
under the following, heads ; The 
demoralisation which, in a small ar* 
my, and in a nation not numerous, 
must always arise from the bare idea 
of being at war with the i^st powers 
of Europe, and of being attacked by 
a numerous and veteran army with a 
reserve.of a hundred thousand.men. 
2, The absence (in Sicily) of sixteen 
of the best battidions of infantry, in 
which were some of the ablest and 
most experienced of the Neapolitan 
officers. 3, The bad spirit of the re- 
called veterans, who had been forced 
to abandon their families and their 
pursuits. 4, The total want of dis- 
cipline of the legionaries, who were 
utterly unfit fur war, and of whom 
battalions were formed simply by the 
union of several venics of Carbonari, 
each of which was considered a com- 
pany. The shortness of the time 
for organizing the means of defence. 
6. The existence of two comman- 
ders-in-chief in the army. 7, and 
Lastly, the existence of Carbonari 
clubs or lodges in the regiments; 
which circumstance alone ** cast omi- 
nous conjecture on the whole suc- 
cess/* and gave a presage of all the 
disasters that followed. 

But we must now draw this arti-, 
cle to a close. Of General Carrasco- 
aa's volume we have already pronoun- 
ced our opinion. His facts appear 
to have been most anxiously sifted 
and authenticated; his stetements 
arc clear, consistent, and satisfactory ; 
his reasonings solid and conclusive. 
The politicd events which occurred 
at Naples, in 1820 and 1621, will 
form a very instructive chapter in the 
history of our time ; and it must be 
admitted, that ample materials for its 
construction have been supplied by 
General Carrascosa* We would 


therefore recommend his volume, 
not to the perusal, b%t to the study, 
of those who take pleasure in look- 
ing into the secret springs of great 
popular movements, and in exploring 
the motives by which men are actu- 
ated, both in their public and private 
conduct. It is but just to add, that 
the General's defence of his own 
proceedings appears, upon the whole, 
to be quite unanswerable. 

Having said thus much of Gene- 
ral Carrascosa, we cannot conclude 
without adverting to General Pepe. 
Though an unfortunate, we believe 
him to have been an honest, and a 
brave man ; and, in his misfortunes, 
we should be sorry, much as every 
one must condemn his precipitate te- 
merity, to speak of him with unne- 
cessary severity. We confess wc were 
powerfully adbeted by the eloquent 
and pathetic paragraph with which 
bis Narrative** Concludes, and we 
should feel as if we had been guilty 
of an act of injustice, did we now 
withhold it from our readers : As 
to myself,** says he, 1 have sacrificed 
pvery thing but my life, for the cause 
of national liberty, and the acute 
sorrow which 1 feel for its failure 
will never cease until I shall see my 
fellow-citizens restored to happiness, 
or until 1 shall have once more the 
opportunity of shedding my blood 
for the independence and glory of 
roy country. But should it be my 
lot to fall before 1 behold.her resto- 
red to the admiration of Europe, and 
to the possession of those liberties to 
which the people of the Two Sicilies 
have acquired the most sacred rights, 
the Italians will perhaps honour 
ray memory with a tear, and say of 
their countrvman, William Pepe, 
that although he was abandoned by 
fate and by man, his own perseve- 
rance never fenrsook him !** 


C A LETTER FROM NAMUR. 

DIR, 

Although we have been abso- country; nobody goes there to look 
lutely deluged with books about the for roinantic beauties, and therefore 
Netherlands for some years past, nobody secs any. Formerly, one vi- 
they lirvc, all of them, been either sited the low countries to see'll.?" 
illustrative of the battle of Waterloo, triumph of man ov^^ the ocean, — to 
or descriptive of Brussels ; some of admire Dutch cleanliness, — and to 
them, of older date, arc full of Ant- revel ^mong the chef-d'ueuvrcs ol 
werp and Flemish pictures, and Rubens and Teniers. Now-a-days, 
Dutch dykes and canals. The Ne- one goes to Belgiuiikto look at tht 
therlaiids arc unknown as u romantic field of death-making Waterloo,^— to 
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pick up bullets in the garden of a bridge, and ascending ii hill, from 
Hougoinont,— «n(f to see a little of which is an extensive prospect, and 
the society of Brussels. In short, ascending on the other side, you 
visiting Brussels, and making a trip reach the town of Namur." This is 
to Waterloo, is a tour of ^e Paps* very satisfactory : still 1 fondly trust, 
Sus. Not only is poor Holland left that the Editor of the Belgian Guide 
out of the question, and Amsterdam, will not take it amiss that I should 
and the Ha^e, and Leydeh with its fill a little. I can really hardly 
140 bridges, and Haeriem with its conceive a more agreeable place of 
wonderous organ, all and each of residence than this Namur. What 
them passed over, but the only part may be your taste, gentle reader ? 
of the Netherlands itself worth, vi- Let it be what it will, it may be gra« 
siting is not visited. Few people tided ! Are you fond of the beau- 
know that there is a part of this ties of Nature ? Then let us take a 
Payf-Bas fertile in the most roman- stroll up or down the Meuse ; we 
tic Dcauties of Nature ; few people shall wander along the banks of a 
know that the banks of the Meuse magnificent river, sometimes flowing 
are only inferior to those of the between hills of great height, cover- 
Rhine, in all that constitutes the ed with wood to the very summit ; 
picturesque ; and though the man- sometimes forcing its way through 
uers of Brussels be sufficiently known, naked and terrific rocks, piercing 
those of Namur and Liege, the Ar- into the sky, and advancing their 
dennes and the Luxem&>urgh, are base to the water's edge ; sometimes 
as little known as are the manners wc shall cross a small hay meadow, 
of some of the most remote districts left betwixt the river and the rocks, 
of Europe. Now, 1 propose to en- where a clump of walnut-trees shel- 
lightcn your readers a little upon all ters some sweet cottage; or, in turn- 
tliese points, and to change, in some ing an abrupt corner, we ^ull espy 
degree, the object oi Belgian travel- a small village, two or three hamlets, 
lers. 1 wonder they arc not sick of and a little church, lone and quiet as 
Waterloo by this tiioe ; for my part, the rock that shelters them. On one 
1 am determined not to go near it, and side, we shall look up a deep nar- 
should almost be ashamed to say 1 row dell, running up into the heart 
had been there. Gentle reader, if of the mountains, and, on the other, 
you will have the goodness to consult baronial castle will lift itself in 
the map, you will nave some idea of gloomy grandeur from amidst the 
the situation of file place I write from, deep woods ; while, now and then, a 
You will find that Namur is a city of pretty barque, for Huy or Liege, 
the Notnerlands, in about the same will glide rapidly by. There is no 
latitude as the Isle of Wight, situated exaggeration in what I am promis- 
at the confluence of the Meuse and ing, I assure you ; you may see all 
the Sambre, about forty miles higher this, and much more : but perhaps 
up the river than the ancient city of you care little about the beauties of 
Li^, and the river's breadth from Nature : if so, I pity you ; but still, 
the Ardennes, — all classic grounds, I by no means forbid you to visit 
thanks to Quentin Durward. Next, Namur. Perhaps you may be fond 
if you please, turn up the Gazetteer of good living, and like it cheap, 
at the letter N., and you will see moreover ; if so, I shall introduce you 
tliat Namur is a fortified town of to the tablc-d'hote, which is jrcady 
the Netherlands, has a citadel and a to sit down to, at the primitive hour 
bridge of nine arches, and is famous of nine o'clock, and for which tlu' 
for its cutlery. Perhaps you may sura of twenty-pence is clcmandcMl. 
even find, that it is pleasantly situa- And there, what have you ? or, ra- 
ted, and is watered by the Meuse and thcr, what have you not? To put 
Sambre. Possibly the Belgian the thing more accurately before tlu 
Guide ihay he. a little more minute ; eye, here is a ground-plan of the 
you may cpme to something like table-d'hote ; and you must sup- 
this, — leaving tlie village of A., pose, moreover, a splendid dessert ol 
you cross a bridge ; then passing B., apricots, nectarines, peaches, plums, 
you perceive the Chateau of C. upon pears, walnuts, filberts, cake, rutciiu, 
the right ; another milchrings you to cheese, butter, &c. 
the post-house of D. ; then crossing 
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TIcavcns ! ivhat a tabic of dainties ! 
lint the most valuable appanage of 
this hotels is Joseph the waiter^ and 
1 therefore present you with 

A short Account of Joseph, waiter at 
the Hotel D’ Harscamp, Namur. 
Joseph, I think, may have nun\,- 
bered about forty years, and stands 
about five feet three inches in his 
shoes. It is true, indeed, that they 
do not add much to his height, as, 
by his shuffling manner of walking, 
the soles arc worn suffleiendy thin. 
He is habited in the most worthless 
of clothes, and yet has evidently the 
air of a monied man, as he walks with 
his hands behind his back, his head 
a little to one side, and his chin self- 
sufficiently sticking up. Now there 
are various points in this Joseph’s 
character, and various passages in his 
life and conversation, well worthy of 
notice and ])rcservation. The first 
thing 1 shall mention is, that Jo*^> 
seph has had the honour of a con- 
versation with the King of England. 
Fortunately for his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, Joseph was satisfied with die 
remuneration he received when His 
Majesty passed through Namur, on 
his way to Hanover; accordingly, he 
always speaks well of George the 
Fourth, designating him hon enfant ; 
and this is being in luck, for, accord- 
ing to Joseph, there are not a great 
monybonsenfants. Joseph also speaks 
favourably of the King of Prussia, 
who • was fortunate enough to propi- 
•tiatc his good opinion, on his jour- 
ney through Namur. His Britannic 
Majesty's bill amounted, for the day 
he spent at the Hotel D’Harscamp, 
to 3009 francs, (X‘.120 Sterling) and 
Joseph received a gratuity of 200 
francs.* I have never been able to 
learn how much his Prussian Ma- 
jesty paid for Joseph’s favour, but, 
from ms backwardness in naming it, 
(a beautiful piece of delicacy on Jo- 
seph's part, considering that 1 am a 


subject of his Britannic Majesty,) 
1 suspect the generosity of the Prus- 
sian Monarch even exceeded that of 
our Royal Master. Unfortunately 
for William, King of the Nether- 
lands, Joseph’s pockets were not a 
sol heavier for his Majesty’s sejour 
at the Hotel D’Harscamp ; and, ac- 
cordingly, when his own beloved 
Sovereign’s name is mentioned, Jo- 
seph never omits to snap his finger 
and thumb, and to murmur some in- 
distinct words, 1 fear expressive of 
his contempt. But I must not omit 
the conversation which passed be- 
twixt the Monarch and Joseph, 
while the King of England was at 
dinner. It was nearly as follows : 

The King.-»-“ Quelle lanffnc par- 
le% vous (i Namur — esi ce Allema^ike ’ 
Joseph. — Non, Monsieur.” The 
King. — Fran^ais ? ’’ Joseph. — 

Non, Monsieur.” The King. — 
HoUandoisT* Joseph. — “ Non, 
Monsieur.” The King. — Quest 
cc que cesif done?” ^Joseph. — “ C\‘st 
un imiois.” The King. — Vous iHes 
bien heureaux d Namur, d\voir une 
langue pour vms scul ,*” his Majesty 
thus taking the last word, as it was 
right he should. But I have been 
speaking only of Joseph’s manner of 
estimating the merit of Kings ; per- 
haps 1 may include Archdukes ; but, 
with regard to all those travellers 
simply ycleped Monsieur, their me- 
rits are estimated in another way. 
Who doesn’t know that Namur is 
famous for cutlery ? and thus Joseph 
is the accredited agent of all the cut- 
lers, delegated to impose upon fo- 
reigners ; and, accordingly, Joseph’s 
opinion of travellers depends entirely 
upon whether they have purchased 
of his merchandize or no. No 
does a traveller enter the grfeat room, 
than he keenly scan^ his counte- 
nance, inwardly asking himself the 
question, whether the new coiner be 
likely to become a purchaser of co^- 
teavx ? If, on the other hand,>^ 
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traveller should happen to be an old 
stager, and, if an ignoramus, like my- 
seli^ should ask the question, Jb- 
scp/i, qui est ce Monsieur the re- 
ply either is, Cast un Monsieur^ 
irh comme il fautf* (“ bon enfant” is 
never used, except in speaking of 
kings,) or else, Mafoi, je ne sfais 
piisf* that is, either he has, or he has 
not, purchased of Joseph’s wares. No 
sooner has the unknown traveller 
made an end of supper, or at least so 
far satisfied his appetite as to have 
begun to chew slower, and to nibble 
biscuit, than Joseph watches his 
opportunity, steps into his secret ma- 
gazine, anti suddenly stepping up to 
his victim, and with a “ Tene%f Mon- 
sieur, voifd tout ce qui est plus Imiuf* 
displays a shining assemblage of all 
kinds of eouteaux and canifs ; and 
the dazzled traveller generally pays 
about the same price for his supper 
as for his knife ; by the former, mak- 
ing peace with himself, and, by the 
latter, making peace with Joseph. 

But I have much to say yet of the 
delights of Namur. Tn the sports- 
man, they are infinlle ; fox-hunting 
hare-hunting, partridge - shooting, 
snipe-shooting, bkack-cock and wild- 
duck-shooting. To the piscator, 
vistas of bliss open on every side ; 
beautiful trouting streams run gurg- 
ling through eve^y valley, and in- 
habited by a race not so deep and 
knowing gs the trout of our own 
streams ; while the Meuse and the 
Sambre afford ample employment for 
the rod of the salmon-fisher. One 
may boat it on the Sand^re twelve or 
fourteen miles in summer, and skate 
as far in winter ; and if one choose 
to encounter the trouble and the dan- 
ger, the race of wild-boars is not ex- 
tinct in Ardennes ; and to enjoy all 
this the easier, chateaux, in the most 
magnificent situations, may be had 
at no higher price than the expence 
of the public burdens, with garden 
and park into the bargain, and the 
right of hunting and fishing to boot. 
If any of my readers be botanists, I 
for them. 1 am not one 
61 your thdrougjb-going botanists my- 
self ; in my opinion, rather a tire* 
some set. 1 am quite contented to 
admire a little company of wild- 
flowers in some rocky cleft, without 
^scFli^bling to tear them ddwn, and' 


pluck them in pieces. Nevertheless, 
k is quite true, that the botanist 
would ne in clover Jiere, every rock 
and every valley abounding in the 
most beautiful variety. One valley, 
called la Basse StBerie, I cannot 
help mentioning more particularly ; 
the onitf entrance to it is By a subter^ 
ranean road, about 1.^0 yards through , 
%vhen it emerges into a small valley 
" lone, and deep, and wonderful,*’ 
about half-a-milc long, and 
yards wide, encircled by steep ro- 
mantic rocks, partly clad with ivy 
and hazel, and every species of wild- 
berry ; you walk up an old pastu- 
rage, where a few' sheep are usually 
feeding ; a little secluded cottage 
stands at the head of the valley ; and 
on every side, and beneath the feet, 
innumerable wild flowers, gentle and 
rare, spring up in undisturbed beauty. 

Shall 1 speak of the hospitality 
of Namur ! For my own part, I 
care little about society ; give me the 
beauties of Nature — give me tran- 
quillity, — let me wander along the 
banks of some river, where 1 may 
drink deep of grandeur and sublimi- 
ty, or feast on images of beauty, and 
gentleness, and tenderness, — let me 
stray in the calm little valley of la 
Basse Siberic, looking on the rocks 
and the sky, or, witli my knife and 
fhy little saw in my hand, seek- 
ing for a hazel-rod, or a wild-rose 
crook, and I care little for the 
smiles of men : let but the beauties 
of external nature be open : as long 
as the earth’s carpet is beneath my 
feet, and the glorious roof of heaven 
above me, 1 care but little though 
all other doors were shut against nu*. 
But it is not the same witli every 
one ; and it would be no disagree- 
able variety to some, after a day’s 
hunting, or fishing, or wandering, to 
look up and perceive the turrets of 
some baronial castle, pe(;ring above 
the forest, whose woody approach 
might be trodden in the certainty of 
meeting the baron’s welcome. But I 
am now going to leave oft’ enumera- 
ting all that has attractions for the 
romantic, for the huntsman, tln.^ 
fisher, and the epicure. I arn going 
to address myself to another descrip- 
tion of persons — the small annuitant, 
the retired lieutenant, the small pen- 
sioner, and all that numerous tribe 
of persons who find hcm:.e-rent and 
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living expensive in England^ and 
taxes burdensome ; and 1 have to in-# 
form you, moreover, that 1 am going 
to assume the serious and simple style 
of a historian. First, as to house* 
rent; a house of eight rooms, kit* 
chen, and every conveniency, coach* 
house and stable, the whole pre* 
raises newly painted and papered, 
and comnletely furnished, and situ* 
ated in the mpst airy and beautiful 
situation of this town, I have seen 
offered at £.44 sterling per annum. 
A lodging of two chambers, well* 
furnished, costs not more than twelve 
or fifteen shillings per month. Coun- 
try seats, magnificent chateaux, with 
well-stocked garden, far beyond the 
consumption of any family, with 
mss sufficient for a cow and two 
horses, and the right of the chase, 
may be had unfurnished for £.20 per 
annum ; and furniture can be hired, 
of excellent quality, and enough for 
a large house, for not more than 
£.13 per annum. Then, as to eat* 
ables, the ordinary price of beef and 
mutton is threepence-hidfpenny ^ 
tb. ; veal, during all the last summer, 
was sold at one halfpenny ^ tb. ; a 
fine fowl costs about eightpence ; but* 
ter, fourpeiice W lb. ; eggs, five for a 
penny ; vin ordinaire, cither Bur* 
gundy or Bourdcaux, one shilling 
per bottle ; Hollands gin about seven- 
pence ; excellent beer, (something 
betwixt ale and beer,) three-half- 
pence ; fish and fruit for next to no- 
thing. 1 myself have lived in a de* 

g ;htf\il town of this country, (not 
amur,) inhabited a most agreeably 
furnished lodging, breakfasted well, 
and dined amply, upon at least three 
dishes every day in the month,— 
drank sufficiently of beer, Hollands, 
and wine, — paid for fire, candle, ser- 
vant s allowance, and washing, — and 
found my whole clebursements for a 
mohth amount to £.2, 8s. fid. This 
cheapness is to be attributed to that 
most solid and lasting of reasons for 
it, the natural abundance of the 
country— the fertility of the soil; 
and these advantages are felt more 
by strangers, than by the Belgians, 
owing to the very heavy taxes levied 
by the Government, especially those 
applicable to houses : there is a land- 
tax, or ground-rent, a chimney-tax, 
a window-tax, and a tax ujk)!! fur- 
niture, estimated at a valuation; 


making the taxes upon a house at a 
valuation of £.50* per annum, con- 
taining furniture worth £.250, no 
less than £.20 per annum. The 
tax chiefly affecting the lower or- 
ders is that called multur, a word 
weU known in Scotch Entails, by 
whicli they are obliged to pay a cer- 
tain duty on carrring their ^ain to 
the mill, and this, to a labourer, 
may come to as much as £.2 pci 
annum. Were it not for the unfor- 
tunate geographical situation of the 
low countries, and their small inter- 
nal power, they would scarcely re- 
quire to be burdened with taxes at 
all. This hardly needs any illustra- 
tion. The important situation of the 
low countries, as opposing an equal 
barrier to the encroachments of ei- 
ther France or Prussia, was perfect- 
ly understood at the Congress. The 
Duke of Wellington was appointed 
inspector of fortresses in the Pays 
Bus, and docs actually inspect them 
once a-year. It was stipulated, that 
the city of Luxcinbourgh, whose 
dutchy was added to the Belgiait 
kingdom, should be garrisoned by 
the Prussians ; and it cannot be 
doubted, that the King of the Ne- 
therlands is bound also to keep on 
foot a complete war establishment. 
The army of Belgium at present 
consists of no less than 150,000 men, 
a peace establishment so dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the kingdom, 
as to make it evident tha.t it must 
have been arranged at the Congress, 
as a, barrier to the attempts of Franco. 
Unfortunately, therefore, immense 
taxes are necessary for the main- 
tainance of this army, and the un- 
happy Belgians are therefore paying 
for the tranquillity of the Continent, 
and of England. This might be to- 
lerable, if Belgium could, iu the 
case of national quarrels, preserve 
her own neutrality, but her internal 
power is too small to render that 
ossible. No country can maintain 
or own neutrality, who is not strong 
enough to repel, by force of arn)K, 
those who would drive het from it. 
If England and France<' q’le^irel 
France demands permissibn to carry 
prizes into the FlemiBh ports, li 
France and Prussia gc) to war, Franrc 
requests of the Belgians to dismiss 
the Prussian garrison in the city ol 
Luxembeurgh,and to fill it with 
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own ^ troops : refusal or accessioHi 
with regard to any of these demands, 
involves a quarrel, cither with 
P'rance, England, or Prussia. 8o 
that, in every event, poor Belgium, 
which has no interest any way, is 
drawn into the scrape. If her geo- 
graphical situation were less import- 
ant, no one would molest her ; if 
her own stren^h were greater, she 
could protect herself from imperti- 
nent demands, by throwing her 
sword into the scale,* she could say 
to England, a Belgian General shall 
be inspector of &lgian fortresses ; 
to France, the ports of Belgium shall 
receive the prizes no &lligerent 
power ; and at Congress, if the de- 
mand were made, she would reply, 
die soldiers of Belgium shall garri- 
son her cities: but this can never 
be, and therefore is Belgium borne 
down by oppressive taxation. Ne- 
vertheless, all the respectable part 
of the community prefer the existing 
order of tilings to the reign of Na- 
poleon ; his conduct, towards the in- 
habitants of this coun^try, was that 
of an unfeeling despot. * To one rich 
noble he would say, “ Go to Paris — 
do not spend your fortune here — let 
the capital have the advantage of it.'* 
Another, whose influence or opinions 


he had Ssome secret reason to fear, 
he would appoint Mayor of some in- 
considerable to^n in France, with- 
drawing him from idl his interests 
and tin, and placing him in a paltry 
situation of risk and trouble ; and, 
to a third, he would write, Ma- 
dame, send your son to me, to the 
army." The mother of^e young 
man (a youth of ancient and 
large possessions) replied, that if hit 
Imperial Migesty would accept of 
them, she would send one hundrt d 
men in lieu of her son, as she had 
destined him to live on the land of 
his forefathers. To this Napoleon 
replied, Madame, your son is mine, 
and so are his possessions ; the one 
hundred men 1 can command be- 
sides — send him to head- quarters." 
He was sent, and was killed in tlie 
next engagement. 

At present 1 shall not add any- 
thing more to this letter. Next week 
1 go to pay a visit to an old Baron 
in the Ardennes, and from tlu nee I 
proceed, with his sons, to St. Hubert, 
a town given name to by the l^itron 
Saint of hunting, and uktc we an: 
to chase the stag, the wild-boar, and 
the wolf. Of all these things 1 shall 
give you some account in another 
letter. 1 am, &c. 11.11- 




1 COME frbhi the place of xny rest, 

When day has gone down to the 
deep,— 

When its glory hath passM through the 
gates of the west, 

And the small breeze hath sigh'd into 
sleep. 

J come — and my path in the skies 
Is Iiaird by the incense of even ; 

To me doth the hymn of all nature arise, 
And soar in its sweetness to Heaven ! 

For me wakes the nightingale's song. 
From her bower of the sheltering leaf— 

The cuckoo sighs lonely the dim vale 
along, 

j\ strain like the music of grief ! 

. \ 


1 look on the land and the sea, 

When eve pours her tears and her sighs ; 

The ocean and dew-drop are mirrors to 
me, 

I'm imaged in Beauty’s bright C 7 e 8 ! 

When she walks in the gloom, I iinpait 
A ray to her path tlinmgh the grove, 

And list with delight to tlie beat of hci 
heart. 

When she hears the soft footstep of 
love! 

O'er heaven unrivall'd 1 reign, 

A gem of the ocean 1 shine. 

My glorious altar's earth, island, amt 

main, 

And the worship of worlds is mim- * 
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Till lllSTOaT OF JOHN AKD HIS HOUSEHOLD. 
( Cottiinuejd. ) 


Now, we have already seen how 
John, thcMtth a worthy, peaceable 
gentlemen mmself, was drawn into 
hnwls and quarrels; first with an 
unlucky, ill-conditioned son of his 
own, Jonathan by name, and then 
with that troublesome, whimsical old 
gentleman, Mr Francis, who was al- 
ways giving; disturbance to those that 
dwelt by him. And wc have seen 
how Ferrara kept the whole neigh- 
bourhood in a ferment all the time 
he was sufiered to live in it ; and 
indeed he would have done so to this 
day, if they had not got him out of 
the way : for such a wicked, perverse, 
mischievous toad was never heard of 
in that or any other country ; and 
so every body said, and therefore it 
was true. But, as has been told, he 
was got rid of at last, and then there 
was peace in the country, and every 
gentleman set about attending to his 
own matters : for so long as Ferrara 
was in the vray, nobody could think 
of any thing else but how to escape 
from his cursed tricks. Now, it was 
told, formerly, how, at one time, 
Ferrara had gone into the houses of 
many of his neighbours, and'turned 
their stewards out of doors, and set 
about ordering their household mat- 
ters himsel't. And at that time, 
whenever all this became known, the 
other gentlemen that lived in the 
neighbouihood, whose houses Ferrara 
had not come to yet, would have had 
dieir stewards come about them, all 
in a fright, as may be believed, lest 
Fexrara should come and do the like 
by .them. Why, there liow/' a 
steward would have said to his^mas- 
ter, you'll sit in your chair, and 
smoke your pipe, and tumble, and 
snort, and dream ; and dd the while 
this venomous serpent, Ferrara, is 
playing the devil every where about 
us ; and he will be her^, too, before 
we know what we're atid 1 

shall ■'faiSf thrust out of doors, neck 
and heels, and what will bec^e of 
you, then ?” So,” the gentleman 
would have said, and it's Mr Fer- 
rara you mean, is it? — a strange fel- 


low, as I'm told — and therefore he 
would have turned himself in his 
chair, and set about his nap again. 

A strange fellow !” the steward 
would have cried, giving his master 
a shake by the collar, a strange 
fellow, Sir ! I tell you he's a very 
devil ; and if he once gel within the 
door, you'll see your last sight of 
me, depend on't. Sir — and then no 
steward for you at all, unless this 
Ferrara should become one himself ; 
and such a one as he ! — odsbobs, Sir ! 
if* you have any regard for yourself, 
or for me, pray take up your crab- 
stick, and help me to guard the 

house, or else " “ "W'hy, to say 

the truth,” the gentleman would 
have said, “if any thing were to 
befal you, no doubt it would be a 
sad aft’air ; hjit one must not repine, 
you know, at such things — neither 
should 1 , indeed ; — but for that mat- 
ter, 1 find that it's all one to me 
who is my steward, since I'm used 
by all of 'em the same way :r-ftnd 
so Mr Ferrara may e'en come at stay, 
as he pleases!” “ WhjIWSl*’/’ the 
steward would have replied, “ I be- 
lieve there may be some truth In 
what you say, and some of those that 
have been your stewards before have 
brought bad practices into the house ; 
and 1 have just been thinking, ever 
since 1 came to you, wliat could be 
done for you ; and 1 had just deter- 
mined, in mv own mind, Sir, that 
your affairs should be looked 'into, 
and that every thing should be ma- 
naged as you desired yourself ; — and 
1 was thinking. Sir, that the hguse 
might be repaired, and that you 
might have new clothes, and per- 
haps another half bottle or in the 
day : and mauy more tbings that 1 
bavebeen considering; — ^bi^now this 
unlucky hang-dog rascal,, Ferrara, 
conges in the way, and will spoli*'dl, 
and I shall get nothing done for you 
that I wish; — ^but if you were to 
bestir yourself a little, even yet — 
why, letter late thrive than neypr 
do frell, you know—” And iliimia . 
way all *the gentlemen 
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tositnA by their i tewards^ till they 
had ell teined together^ as has been 
told/i||d masters Ferrara at last^ 
though they were swely put to it 
before they could do so. But as soon 
as this had hapipened, all the gentle- 
men be^an again to think about how 
their private matters stood ; and each 
of them told his steward that he 
would have his aftairs looked into, 
and that he intended now to take 
some little charge of them hiinself, 
and would have his steward behave 
accordingly. Why, yes; no doubt/* 
the stewanl would say ; we shall 
consider the thing at leisure— all fair, 
indeed— hum — lia— only l*m plaguy 
busy just now, and one must not be 
rash, you know/' Next day— ''Why, 
Sir, you're mighty well ; 1 think one 
should learn to lie content with one's 
condition ; and, let me tell you. Sir, 
many a one that has not bread to put 
l)etween his teeth would be glad to 
be as well off ; and I assure you. Sir, 
you're in good health, and looking 
well, and so every body says ; and, to 
my mind, you ought to be thankful ; 
and, as 1 say, content's a jewel and 
in this w^ they would put the gen- 
tlemen off day after day, and never 
let them know how their matters 
were going on, nor ask their advice 
aboift any thing that was doing, and, 
in fact,u«sd them no better than they 
had done formerly. So some of the 
gentlemen got into a rage— and how 
could it have been otherwise they 
said they would sec all the stewards in 
the country hanged upon oim tree, be^ 
fore they would be befool^ at that 
rate ; they would have their matters 
manag^ as they themselves thought 
tit, they said, in spite of an v steward's 
heatt, and they would IdcK any one 
out of doors that should say to them 
nay ! and some of the gentlemen 
made good their words, and took 
their affairs into their own hands, 
and made their stewards do as they 
directed them. 

But, about this time, a few of 
these shiwards who liv^ near one 
another, not oaiing for sudi doings, 
what (uiduld they do, but meet, one 
dav, at a oublic house; and as they 
did not SMI any one to know wh^ 
they were about, thej gave out that 
Hm were going to smg pmlma* and 
.smmgf them borrowed a paalm«4ookj 
‘IfY for that purpose.' And so, 
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after taking a glass tc^ether, (as we 
ma^ supnose,) they began to lay 
^eir heads Aether, about how they 
snonlddowUh their masters. One 
things they said, was very clear, 
that they themselves were a set of 
very clever, sensible, honest fellows ; 
and that any one of them had more 
sense and understanding in hint 
than all their masters put together 
had. They said they had a right, 
by law, to keep their places, and to 
give them to their cliildf en after them ; 
nay, that all the houses and lands in 
the country were theirs by right, and 
not their master's; and that this 
could be well proved, too, if tjic 
thing were looked into. But, more 
than that, they said it was well 
known that all the gentlemen in 
that country were related to one 
another, and that there was a family 
complaint ran in the blood of 'em : 
that they were subject to fits of in- 
sanity, and never knew their own 
mind even when they were well: 
tliat tliey were not capable of ma- 
naging their own matters ; and tliat, 
if they were allowed to try such a 
thing, or to turn away their stewards 
whenever they should take it into 
their heads, they would ruin them- 
selves, and put the whole country 
into disorder, as Francis had done 
already. They had never, they said, 
seen any good come of sucli foolish 
whims as the gentlemen had of 
late got possessed witli : so Uiey de- 
termined that every steward should 
do as be thought fit, in his master's 
house ; and that, whenever any one 
found his master obstinate, all the 
rest should go to his help. But, be- 
sides all this, these stewards fell to 
pareelling out all the lands and 
nouses in the country, just as seem- 
ed good to themselves : tliey would 
tsJsB from one gentleman, give 
to another, without asking any one':) 
leave : nay, they would settle where 
and how every gentleman was to 
live ; and they would put two, and 
sometimes three, into a house toge- 
g^er, that hat^ one another cor- 
dially, and that would fight toge- 
ther like game-oocks ! They would 
pat in a fmlow upon a genlieniiti, to 
be his steward, that he knew no* 
^ing about, or, at least, that he 
knew no go^ about ; nay, perhapK 
one that he might have discarded 
4H 
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only BIX weeks before. And^ in 
shorty such things they did, as could 
never have ooftne into any body’s 
bead to do but their own. So, after 
this, if any f^ntleman began to talk 
of having a little of his own will at 
home, and a little more comfort 
about him, his steward would just 
laugh in his face, and call him 
booby, or dunderpate ; and if the 
gentleman waxed hot, (as it might 
be expected he would,) the steward 
would threaten to call in his bro- 
ther stewards, and to get him put 
into the stocks, and perhaps would 
give him a broken head into the bar- 
min. And whenever a gentleman 
had got his matters a little under his 
hand, (which some of them had 
done,) and was managing things ac- 
cording to his own mind, why, then, 
a parcel of the other stewards, that 
lived in the neighbourhood, would 
come in upon him, with each a 
cudgel in his hand, and, after curs- 
ing him for a stupid, self-willed, 
shallow-pated rascal, would tell him 
they would break bis bones for him, 
if ho did not give his purse and the 
keys of the house to his steward 
again, and allow him to clo as be 
thought proper. And so, what could 
the poor gentleman do but just take 
the best sort of life he could get ? 

Now John had always kept a bet- 
ter house than any of his neighbours; 
and always knew better what was 
going on in it, and had bis steward 
well looked after. Indeed he kept 
sharper watch upon the steward 
than upon the other people in the 
house, and so it happened to him 
accordingly ; for, as hath been told, 
there would always be one or other 
of the servants that would be trying 
to get his head above his neigh- 
bour’s, and to rule the roast as he 
thought fit. Now there were two of 
,them, in particular, that were always 
quarrelling about who should be up- 
permost in the house ; the name of 
the one was Will, and the other 
Whigham : and these two bore 
a grudge at one another, that they 
never could meet In the house, or 
any other way, but they would -be 
ahliliiljl one another to the utmost ; 
4ind the one would be calling the 
Other rascal, and fool, and, pupf^, 
and brute, and beggarly lousy scoun- 
drel, and worse names than aU.those ; 


nay, sometimes they would in 
one another’s faces, andJli^^ltand 
scratch, and kick one anonie|p^nd, 
in short, nobody in the house, not 
even John himself, could get any 
sort of peace or quiet with them, for 
their disputes and quarrels. Now, 
each of them said, mat it was not 
for himself diat he cared, but 
all was for John, his master’s sake, 
whom they both pretended to love 
dearly ; hut the one of ’em would 
always he trying to set John against 
the other ; and whatever Whigham 
said, Will called it a lie ; and if ever 
Will advised any thing, Whigham 
would he for the direct contrary; 
and thus they would bother, and 
tease, and vex the poor gentleman, 
from morn to night, about this, and 
that, and the next thing, always 
holding different sides, so that he 
was almost worried out of his senses 
by them. Now Will would al- 
ways be praising the steward, and it 
was all one to him who happened 
to be so; for he would say, that 
every steward whatever must be, 
and could be nothing else, than a 
most worthy, sensible, honest, dis- 
creet gentleman, and one that could 
do nothing foolisli or bad, even if he 
sliould try to do so ; and therefore 
he would always be advising John 
to trust every thing to thet steward, 
who, he said, could manage his af- 
fairs for him much better than he 
could himself. Now Whigham, 
again, would say, that he never saw a 
steward that was any better than 
he should be ; and that John was 
the best judge himself how his mat- 
ters should he managed ; ,i|nd that 
he ought to have every thing done 
according to his own pleasure. But, 
as may be supposed. Will was al- 
ways the greatest favourite with the 
steward, because he pretended most 
regard for him ; and all the time 
that Ferrara was in the country, and 
long before. Will had got the entire 
management of John’s house : for 
the good gentleman hknselj^ was so 
taken up witli one quarrel o^ter ano- 
ther,' with his neighhoura^ tlikt he 
could seldom think 'of what was go- 
ing on at home. And indeed Will 
urged him on to all such things, that 
he himself might he the less 
nfteai Ajid at the time FrancM^ 
mad, as lias been told, WiU 
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h|i^6aWs .master interfere in it^ just 
aa been John's business^ 

forsoolil^ to take charge of all his 
neighbours who should lose their 
wits! And, indeed, whatever was 
done in any part of the country, if a 
gendenjan should have got a new 
wig, or shot a hare, or got drunk, or 
whatever it was, Will would always 
be persuading John to find fault with 
it, or have a hand in the business 
one way or other ; so that there were 
always high words between him and 
his neighbours, and then they would 
knock one another on the head ; and, 
in the end, draw in all their friends ; 
and, as may be believed, Ferrara 
would always have a finger in the 
pie ; and then, nothing but fighting 
and going to law I And John and his 
brothers would be out upon such fool- 
orrands at all times, and in all wea- 
thers ; and, in the meantime. Will 
and his friends would be sitting at 
home, eating and drinking, and enjoy- 
ing themselves, and would think they 
did a good turn if they drank, now 
and then, Here's tj Mr John's 
good health, and success to him I" or. 
Long life to Mr Andrew I" — and so 
on. And sometimes, when the three 
brothers came in, cold and hungry, 
they could scarcely get a crust of 
bread, or a seat by the fire. And 
then, if tliey made any complaint 
about it. Will and his friends would 
s4y, For shame I — for any gentle- 
man of spirit to mind such things I” 
And, in this way, John was never 
at rest day nor night, until after 
Ferrara was taken into custody, as 
has been told of; and then Will 
could no longer find any one to quar- 
rel with ; for as long as Ferrara 
liven, nobody needed be at any loss 
in that way : and all this while, and 
long after. Will had every thing ma- 
naged according to his own pleasure ; 
and rare doings there were in the 
house, as we shall presently hear of. 
And by diis time, what with his own 
extravagance and that of his triends, 
and what with nuniey throvtn away , 
in idle law-suits and quarrels, he had 
nearly ruined his master out of house 
and sttbstanee, sd that he was like to 
be ^taken to jail for debt every mo- 
ment: and indeed his debt was so 
that nobody tfamightihe would 
OtPdl^>be able to pay it; ^ iwwtis 
INller than the worth of all that he 


had in tlie world. And, for < tliat 
matter, how could, things be other- 
wise ? For not only did John neglect 
all his business for those idle quar- 
rels, but all the time that they were 
going on, any ragged, dirty fellow, 
that would promise to help him, or 
fight against Francis and Ferrara, or 
whoever it might be he was at log- 
gerheads with, why, John would 
give him clothes td his back, and meat 
to his belly ; and every day he would 
be entertaining a string of such rag- 
gamufiins at the public-house ! Nay, 
any one in the neighbourhood tliat 
chanced to have a quarrel with Fer- 
rara, would pretend, forsooth, it was 
all an affair of John s, and would 
come to him, saying, ** A hard matter 
this. Sir, that we must all be brought 
into your scrapes, and get ourselves 
ruined on your account !" ) I my 

dear Sir, not at all," Will would 
say, for he always answered for his 
master ; ** why, Sir, if ten pounds, or 
twenty, or thirty, can be of any ser- 
vice to you — or if you should want a 
coat or a pair of breeches. I'm sure my 
master can accommodate you: — pray. 
Sir, stop and dine with us ; aiul any 
day you please to pop in upon us, 
just to take pot-luck— always happy 
to see you. Sir !" and so on be would 
go. But not content with all this, 
he gathered such a multitude of idle 
people about the house, as would 
Iiavc ruined a duke ; and all these, 
he pretended, were wanted for one 
purpose or another. For whenever 
Will had any friends to provide feur, 
he would bring them all into the 
house, wives, and children, and aU, 
and say there was no doing without 
them. There would be one for 
brushing John’s black- coat, another 
for his blue, the like for his brow^u ; 
so many for his waistcoats, and as 
many more for his breeches. Every 
pair of boots he had, there were two^ 
people to clean them— one for each* 
boot ; and these again would have 
two or three under them, to hold the 
hUcking-pot, bnishes, &c. At din- 
ner, thcTO waa one to lay the cloth, 
a second the plaU^s, a third and fourth 
for the knives and forks, nfth for 
the .spoons; quite a new. set 
for overy thing else; one draws # 
cork, the next itolds a glass, another 
pours out the. liquor ; and, in short, 
there must he about a dozen |)eoplc 
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lo gife John a glass'^of wine* Abd be seni a^packing^man aa4%hy of 
doe$ any one auppoae that all these 'em* Now, we told that 

did what they ware hired lo do f there was one Stephen in the house, 
Why, no ! one poor fellow would be that John engaged to keep his purser 
made do all that, and twenty Uniea and to . look over the other servants, 
more, by himself; and all tee rest, But, a^Bteplieii had neglected his 
in the mean time, would perhaps duty, and let all the people in the 
eat, and drink, and sleep in the house; house run riot, John determined that 
and all the rest of the day they Stephen should be dismissed, and a 
would be Bcaroperipg about the ooun- new one got in his room. Indeed, 
try, amusing themi^ves as they liked Will and Stephen, now, were always 
bit; sometimes doing mischief to at hail fellow — well met! and Ste- 
their neighbours, as we may suppose, phen just did as Will desired him, 
And any fellow that had once been and never attended to what his mas- 
hired to do a job about Ihe house, ter told him. And, among other 
there was no ^tting rid of him after- things that had gone wrong in the 
wards ; and if be had chanced to house, this was one— that Stephen 
die, anoti^er must be mi in his place, would only shew his accounts once in 
though there should be nothing for seven weeks, instead of once in three, 
him to do. There was one servant as he ought to have done. Now, 
hired always as another went away, John, when he had fully considered 
for the purpose rocking John in all these matters, calls all the people 
his cradle, as had been done to him in the house together one day, and 
when a baby, and this after he was begins to make a speech to them as 
eome to man’s estate I nay, after he follows : 

was grown ney-headed, there was ** My lads," quoth he, it’s 
one kept in the house for holding his well known to you all how I have 
rattle and bells 1 Many of them, in- been unlucky enough, for a long 
deed, did not know what they were time past, to be engag^ in quarrels 
hired for, nor did they trouble their with my neighliourB ; — sometimes, 
heads about it, or even offer to do to say the truth, when I had no bu- 
any thing, so they got their wages, siness to interfere— but tliat’s past. 
But the best of it was, that even and cannot be mended, — and so, as 
those that had something to do, you know, 1 have somewhat n^ect- 
would not do it themselves, but must ted my business, and have been ra- 
havc servants under them, to do their ther extravagant in my ways, and 
work. So that, sometimes^ if John have not looked into my household 
desired a servant to do so and so, the afiairs as 1 ouglit to have done ; and 
fellow would stick his arms a-kimbo, 1 find, somehow or other, that mat- 
and strut sway, as who should say, ters are a little out of order, and that 
''Tin a gentleman, dem me— and there are many more people living in 
will do no man's dirty work !” So the house than 1 have any use for, 
that John, when he had any thing and some expencies can be spared ; 
ado, must always go find his servant's not to say (mark me, now 1) but that 
servant. 1 mean to have my steward, and' my 

Now, after Ferrara had been dmia- servants, and to live like a gende- 
ed up, and when people were :now man,, as I used to do ; but only this 
getting a little leisure tp attend to I say, my lads, dial how tliat 1 have 
, their business, Master John began to a Mwie time to look into my affairs, 
Ipok into bis afikirs, and sorely griev- we must jpst set aliiottt having a lit- 
ed wts he to find them. In a tie bit of a r^orm In the house"— 
suuc, as may well be supposed- , But and so far the people heard John 
John was not one that veuM patiendy ; fnit no sobner hpd 

sacking his (humbv wheu tbingabad Ibe word t^brm come out ^f hifi 
not gpnp weU vd|;h ' JO ‘he mouth, than behold every onell(.Jein 
Vtiai^tway fell to contideilng idiat holds up his hands,' and turns 

Miilcdone, and thefirat jdtiug whites of Ms eyes, asif he hwloien 
/ that he resolved upon wae, :duUlie a ^ost!— refom ! reform ! reform ! 
must take better ears of- hSs m^y ' ^calMed one after another .iM| |bacl 
in future, and that ajl those, mla Jackal Says oUe mercy on uaJitNfa 
kpaves that had got about himruiust a second ;^eU-a-day f laysoelilM;' 
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•>-nalWu to be lizard but cxc]ama<> veaael to the Doctor's nose ! 

tions imn interjections^ aad Will so !*' quoth the Dootor ; I smell 
above all the rest. Alas 1 alas ! the cotiQjilaiiit ; the gentleman's 
for my poor master's brain !” quoth illcted withailinflatnmatory disorder, 
he ; “ the very way, as I'm a sinner, whieh will end in raging fits," “ O ! 
that neighbour Francis took his com« say you so?"* quoth VVill ; then 
plaint ! — woes me ! woes me ! what Tm he. that knows how to cure him, 
shall be done ?" Now, John (as may and Til do it too ;-^Bha'n't 1, Master 
well be supposed) was standing all Stephen ?" continued hc» for he aU 
the while aghast, wondering what ways pretended great regard for 8te* 
had come over his household ; but at phens opinion. But Stephen, as 
last he could contain himself no Ion* usual, Just said as Will would have 
ger, and so~^*' What the deuce is all him say. ** And who can eure him 
this about?" — cried he in amaze* ifyou can't?" replied Stephen} “and 
ment “ liave the people lost their for tny part, I advise that he be kept 
senses, I pray you?" — but all the to his chamber, and bled* and blis* 
answer he got was Will’s crying out, tered ; for nothing else will do with 
as before — “ Woes me ! — woes me, such dangerous complaints.*^ 8o, 
that 1 should live to see this day !" straightway Will, and some of his 
“ An’t please you, my lads," ouoth frieiSs, lay hold on John, and take 
John at last, “ will any of you nand him away to his diamher, to confine 
me ray cral^stick, and 1 shall see him there. Then they got a iH>iintry 
who will play off his jokes upon borse^-doctor to draw blood of him, 
me *" Now, whenever Will heard and they clapped six blisters on him 
this — “ O ho !” quoth he, “ sits the at once— one of them on each side of 
wind in this quarter? — then, master his mouth ; so the poor gcntloman 
of mine, you must be looked after — from thenceforth couhl only he fed 
ho ! — call a doctor, there — my mas* through a quill, and was obliged to 
ter’s in a brain fever, and will mur* make signs for all that he wanted ; and 
der himself and every other body !" some i)eople said he was the lK*tter of 
Now, Whigham, on the contrary, it, and that it would draw off the ill 
whenever he could be heard, gave a humours from him ; and some said 
rap on the table with his hand — it would make him worse. But for 
“ Well said, Mr John," ^uoth he ; my i>art, I cato give no opinion, not 
“ tell them a hit of your mind, brave having studied physic ; and therefonr 
gentleman!" — for which Will would 1 shall make one observation, and 
tain have given him a rap in the that is, that a blister is no joke ! 
teeth. But, however, the Dmtor was And Stephen and Will, who always 
sent fur, whether Whigham would understood one another^ determined 
or not ; for he had said that there that John should be kept iii his 
was no use for a doctor. At last chamber four weeks; and before that 
comes two of 'em. Doctor Commit- was done, they said he must be kept 
tec and his brother. So," says other eight and all this time no- 
one of them, “sorry to find his wor- body was allowed to see him, or 
ship, Mr John, so ill ; indeed i tdd knew what sort of usage he got, hut 
him six months ago he was threaten- Will, who did any thing he pleased 
ing some disorder, and unluckily I with him. Now, John was a hcar- 
have been in the right, and Jie must ty, pleasant gentleman, and mtich 
now tak4S— " “ Take 1." cried Whig- bc^ed by every one that knew him, 
iiam, “withaptague upon you I— as may to supposed, and all his 
ask my master first udiaC’s the mat- fr^ids Would be anxious to hear of 
ter with him." ^^Ask hiiUyforsoothi" Hdtn. and thby would sometimes send 
nuoth Will— “ask athadrdeg whtt't tW’highatn' so inquire about him. 
4«e<mptter with him !4*^N0, no. Mis- • Aiid*io Wh^atn would go to the 
tMr'fWiii^ham, leave me to - tafis'with ' ohamber’ddbr, and call to those with- 
dootor; I know a litde about tpray you, Sirs^ hois* doth 

phyMe myself, 1 take And so :• yMc wsrthy master, and lirlieti iitiy 
saving, away ho goei to a comer, we^eotpect to see him stirring ahrbid 
srliere there stood a utensB,' Over ^ sgiln r'^Whereupon, Will would 
Wlhlcli a piece of green bai;se had laid : cdn^-Wilt in a hage — “ Go to the dr- 
^d^betakes olf^ and holds up the vili^ir !" tie would say ; “do you 
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thiuk honest people have nothing 
else to do> with 4 sick gentleman in 
the house, but to be bored with your 
impudence r-^kt me tell you, Sir, 
we'll have no impertinent questions 
asked here" — and so saying, he would 
slap the door in his face 1 
But though they kept John in this 
way a long while, tliey never got him 
turned away from what he had set 
his mind upon ; and after he came 
abroad again, he would never cease 
talking about the state his affairs 
were in. He would always be com- 
plaining that his substance was eaten 
up by a parcel of pert, lazy puppies, 
that instead of doing him any service, 
would laugh at him when he spoke to 
them. And, above all, he was always 
crying out about Stephen, who, he 
said, was to blame for it all, because it 
was his business to overlook the peo- 
ple in the house when his master's 
back was about ; instead of which, 
he had always been the foremost in 
every kind of mischief. The puppy, 
he said, did not mind a word that 
was said to him ; and he w^as deter- 
mined he would liave one in that 
place that would attend to his mas- 
ter's orders. And many ether things 
did John complain of, and say he 
would have altered. Now, Will was 
that sort of positive, crusty jacka- 
napes, that what had once come into 
his head there was no beating out of 
it; and he had, about this time, 
taken a whim, such as had never be- 
fore come into any one s brain ; for 
he had put oh a resolution, tliat, in 
whatever way any thing had been in 
the house for a dozen years past, in 
that way it must remain ever after ! 
and this lest, as he thought, one thing 
might lead to another, and so he 
himself, in the end, should be sent 
a-packing ; (for indeed he suspected 
that John wanted as much, and that 
.he wished Whigham put into his 
place. ) 1 f John used to eat mustard 
to his beef, why he must do so still,-^ 
if he did not like pepper fomierlyji 
he must not have it now. Nay, M 
chair or a stool durst scarcely bo 
moved «from its place. If a table 
wantod a leg, why, it had wanted it so 
long already, and could do* so still; 
or, perhaps, Will would clap a chest 
under it, or tic a piece of wood with 
a rope to it, to hold it up he 
w'ould not allow any new arti% .to 


be brought into tko house, nor an 
old one to be mended by 60e that 
could do so rightly. But yet all 
this, let it be observed, was only 
when John or Whigham wanted any 
thing altered ; for when he chose 
himself, he would turn every tiling in 
the house upside down. One day he 
would buy ten dozen bottles or glas- 
ses— on the morrow after, tliey would 
not please him, and he would give 
them away to some of his friends, or 
perhaps toss them out at the window. 
Next week he would do the same 
with plates, or cups and saucers, or 
any thing else- If John complained 
of a hole in a window, or a rusty 
lock, — oh ! the thing had been so for 
a twelvemonth past, and need not be 
altered. But if Will should liave 
it strike his own noddle, he would 
have a whole window struck out here, 
another closed up there, — a door 
opened to this, another to the next 
place, — two rooms made into one, or 
one made into two. And always, if 
John or Whigham wanted any thing 
to he done, ,that was good reason 
why it should not be so. But 1 
shall now give an instance of some 
of Will's ways. 

One day, then, John said to Will, 

Why, Master Will, I think I may 
as well have a new coat." A new 
coat quoth Will ; “ sure my mas- 
ter's dreaming ! — the coat you have 
on your back has lasted you half- 
a-dozen years, to my kuo'wledge.” 

Aye, marry, that it has,” replied 
John, and that's just the reason 
why it's turned past service ; and it's 
only t’other day a gentleman offered 
me sixpence, thinking 1 was a beg- 
gar." Why, as to that, Sir,” 
quoth Will, “ let me tell you, that 
it's all a mistake to think a new coat 
better than an old one ; and 1 as- 
sure you. Sir, all sensible people now 
are of opinion that a coat always 
grows the better for its age ; and you 
would be of the same mind. Sir, if 
you understood the thing as I do ; 
^and indeed I could easily prove it 
to you by many reasons, if 4^ were 
sodispos^. And, between Jurselves^ 
Sir, 1 have often been offered two 
new coats for one old, one, — but I 
knew better than that. But let me 
just sec your coat. Sir, — may I lose 
my oars, now, if ever 1 saw a stoutof * 
cloth or finer colour ! no such Wh 
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tide as that making iiow-a-days, I 
assure you, Sir. The secret ia lost, 
— quite lost, to a certainty ; nothing 
better tlian serge to be seen. No> 
no, Sir, nothing like an old coat, de- 
pend on’t. But suppose, now, you 
were to have a new coat, Td fain 
know of what colour you would have 
it?" “ As to that," John would say, 
it matters not much, as I take it; 
let it be what you please." Nay,” 
Will would say, “ it must be of 
some colour or another, you know, 
and so e'en give it a name ; it's you 
that want the coat. Sir, and not I.” 
‘‘ Well, then, suppose it to be the 
same as the one 1 have.” ‘‘ Why,” 
quoth Will, “ to my mind, now, one 
would better have a change.” Be 
it so. Sir ; inethinks, then, blue, is a 
very good colour.” “ True, but not 
quite so fashionable as it was.” — 
Well, a brown.” Does not be- 
come you so well as some 1 have seen 
you wear.” Nay, then, what do 
you say to a black ?” Oh I by no 
means, bir ; you might be taken 
for a ytarson, you knovy^ which a gen- 
tleman would not like.” Well,” 
quotli John, ^^just any colour you 
think best.” “ So !” quoth AVill, 
“ a mighty good joke this, — ha ! ha ! 
to talk of having a new coat, and not 
to know what colour ! you see, my 
worthy master, what a foolish pro- 
ject this is altogether, when one con- 
siders it proj)erly.” “ Why,” John 
would say, somewhat nettled, “ 1 
can't see Master Will, why 1 mayn’t 
have a new coat, after all ; and a new 
coat ril have. Sir.” ‘^Nay, but,” Ayill 
would say, I'd rather advise that 
the one you have should be mended.” 

And much need has it,” replied 
Jolfh ; and there's half a dozen 
such holes, that each of them would 
let a cat go through it.” “ Holes !” 
quoth Will ; is it that you mean ? 
why, a good deal may be said upon 
that point too, if I were at leisure to 
explain it to you ; and it has often 
appeared to me, Sir, when I have 
been studying the matter, that there's 
more benefit in having a few holes in 
one's cbatl than one would be aware 
of at first sight ; and one should not 
be too rash in closing 'em up ; nobody 
can tell what may fall out from suca 
things as these. We know how we 
. ai^o^we don’t know how we may be. 
my grandmother used to say 


and thus he would go on, with one 
argument after another. > He would 
ask his master where he would get 
cloth to mend his coat of a colour 
that would match it? — then he would 
ask him what tailor he would em- 
ploy, and would name first one, then 
another, and find some fault with 
each. Afterwards, he observed, tiiat 
there was no letting a coat into a tay- 
lor's hands, but he would be altering 
it this and t'other way, that one oouhl 
never wear it again with comfort. 
Then he told him a story of a frienil 
of his that had sent a coat to be re- 
paired ; and he got it returned to 
him in such a shape, that first he 
thought it was a pair of breeches, 
and then that it was one of his wife's 
petticoats, and then I know not 
what ; — and last of all, timt he hail 
been obliged to throw it into the fire, 
— and many more things, “ Well,” 
said John, ''it’s like all this may be 
very true ; and so 1 think it will he 
best for me to have a lU'W coat at 
once, as 1 first proposed.” “ A new 
coat !” cried Will again ; sure you 
must have forgot, 8ir, how 1 satis- 
fied you that that was iiu]> 08 sible. 
Alas ! alas ! my worthy master John, 
ivhat a changed man are you Unumie 
of late — you that were the be.st-hn- 
moured gentleman in the country, 
and always pleased and contented! — 
and now ! every thing about you is 
wrong, and must be altered : — and 
all owing to that evil-disposed, gib- 
bet-faced rascal, Whigbam, and be 
hanged to him. Why, Sir, only think 
for a little, — if you are to have a 
new coat to-day, what shall we be 
hearing of to-inorrowi — a new waist- 
coat, no doubt ! — then, a new pair 
of breeches — new boots — new chairs 
and tables — new doors and windows, 
— then, I warrant ye, new men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants ; — then .you 
will go road, as your neighbour Fran- 
cis did, and make a fool of yourself, 
and become the common talk of the 
^neighbourhood, as he was : — and, in 
. ^e end, it's ten to one but youH 
have the house pulled down, and 
then go hang yowielf, or blow your 
brains out with a pistol !*' What 
the devilT’ roared out 
rage, did nobody ever hear of a ■ 
gentleman's getting a new coat but 
that Hnnust end in his goii’g to hang 
hhnsdlf Now, at any tune that 
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Will had hi^pcHcd to be arguing to fpo. gentleiiicn, " quoth to ; 
with his master in this way, and ** pl^iy don*t let me disturb you 
could not get the honest gendeman then looking about him, be sees, 
put ofiT with hfs shams as He wished, busy about something or other, a 
he would just say, " Well, what little urchin who used to turn the 
signifies talking? Til have it as I spit, or do any sort of dirty work, 
say, and there's an eiid of it. ShaVt and perhaps get the ^ncs to pick 
it jbe so, Stephen ?” he would call for his pains. So, seizing him by 
out, for he always pretended to go the shoulders, Go about your husi- 
by Stephen's advice. Aye, marry," ness, for a lazv-gluttonous, good-ior- 
Stephen would reply, “ and let me nothing dog f” quoth Will ; ‘‘ just 
see who will say any thing against eaten up with such vermin! It’s like 
it." And there the matter must you think my master's made ot 
needs rest. money, forsooth ! Out of the house 

And sometimes when Will, after with you, sirrah, and don't let mo 
any of his strange doings, wished see your face again !" Whereupon hi‘ 
to have his master bamboozled, he thrust the poor imp out of doors, 
would cause some of his friends write Then coming to his master, — 
a letter to the steward, which would There, Sir," he would say ; " wo 
be as follows : shall have no spare bands now, I war- 

‘‘ Honourkd Sir, rant ye,— emptied the house of 'em 

" This serves to inform you, for once : let me alone for that, Sir !" 
that you are the very best steward But that which vexed John worst 
that ever was, or now is, or ever will of all, was the way that AVill treat- 
Irj ; — and, next to yourself, the most ed his brother Patrick. Patrick, as 
clever, and the most honest, and the we have beard, no more wits 
most worthy fellow in the whole than he had occasion for ; and the 
wide world, is your friend and ser- people of thp house took advantage 
van t. Master Will; and whoever says of the poor gentleman's want of 
any thing to the contrary, is a d— ^ thought and easy temper, and gave 
impertinent, senseless puppy, and him hut spare diet and ill-usage, 
deserves to be kicked." which made him fly to his bottle for 

And this Will would paste up comfort, to which, indeed, he was 
upon a door, and make his master rather addicted : and, behold ! does 
read it, and would say, “ You see, not Patrick fall into a brain fever ; 
Sir, how lucky you are in those that and then he raved, and roared, and 
are about you, if you would only danced, and swore, and tore his 
think so." clothes, and broke the windows, and 

And many tricks of this kind did many more such mad pranks : in- 
Will play on in the house, more than deed he oftener than once tried to 
1 could remember ; and 1 shail now set the house on fire, and was like to 
tell how he did, when his master murder every one that went near 
complained about the rabble of use- him. Now, every body knew, that 
less servants that had got about the nothing but kind usage, and whole- 
house. One day, then, that John some diet, would settle his brain 
was talking about this, as be often again ; but what does Will do ? just 
did, and desiring that a parcel of gives him nothing to eat but pota- 
'env might be dismissed, Why, toes, and little of diat ; then he gets 
Sir," quoth Will, it shaM be done as him half-a-dozen tall, raw-boned fel- 
you say, and that immediately ; and lows, with each a bludgeon in his 
1 ihall clean the house of ’em in an hand, and gives Patrick in charge to 
instant." Away he goes to the ki|K< them. ** Now," says he, ‘‘ my 
chen, where there were more thaf. lads, if Mr Patrick be troublesome, 
a scote of fat lubberly fellows**- we shall know whose fault it is, aiul 
6ome«€ating, some drinking, some so let's have no more nfague will) 
6inoiu|qig;, some playing cards, some him !" Ancl poor Patrick was griev- 
sffseptng, and many of them lolUng ously used, as we may suppose ; and 
about, not knowing how to pass the often did he say, that he never went 
time : but does Will mind any of to bed at night, but he expected to 
them ? Why, no- Good morrow .awake dejad in the morning. 

CTe te continued* ) 



m3 Wot'ks preparing Jhr Publication- 

MT)R?I^S PRBWjllKliirG FOR PUBUCATION. 


LONDON. Greek " BifevoltiUoii, togltlicr tilth some 

ATr Winium Relsliam will ahcirtly pab- account of the manner^ and customs of* 
lish the ninth and tenth vohimea of the Greece, anecdotes f)f the tldUtitiy Chiefs, 
Memoir.- of George the 1'hird, continued &c. ; being the result of inaterinls collect- 
from the J^eace of Amiens to the conclu- ed during bis recent vltit fo tlic* Murea 
sion of the Regency. and Ionian Islands. 

Ill H few' weeks will be published, an Letters Iietween Amelia and her Mo- 
Introducliort to the Study of the Anatomy ther, ftum the pen of the late VVilliani 
of the Human Body, inirticularly design- Combe, Es(p the author of life 1*ours 
cd for the use of painters, sculptors, and of Dr Syntax,’* will speedily upjiear, in a 
artists in general ; translated from the pocket volume. 

(Icniiun. of J. H. ].avater, and iMustrated ^ Gamble is about to publish, Charl- 
by twenly-Meven litliogiaphic plates. ton, or Scenes in the North of Ireland* 

In a few days will appear, a Series of A new' division of the “ World in Mi- 
Dialogucs between an Oxford Tutor and niature,” containing the NethevlaiKls, W'ill 
a Disciple of the new CotrUnou-Sense be published on the 1st of Dccemlier, in 
Philosophy ; in w’hich the mechanical one volume, with eighteen coloured Kn- 
principles of matter and motion will be gravings. 

accurately contrasted with the theories of Miss Jane Harvey w-ill shortly publish 
occult po\i»evs which are at present che- Montalyth, a Cumberland tale, 
risliod by the universities and royal asso- The Albigenses, a iimiaiicc, l)y the 
ciatiniis thioughout Kuro]^. Rev. C. 11* Maturin, will be |niblished in 

Sir Andrew Hahiday has nearly ready November, 
for the press, the Lives of the Dukes of A new poem, entitled, a Midnininier 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Brunswick, ances- Day’s Dream,' will si^eedlly appear, I'ruiii 
tors of the kings of Greats Britain of the the pen of Mr Atberstone. 

Crucipbic dynasty, ivith portraits of the A new monthly Asiatic .lourmd will be 
most illustrious of these princes, from commenced on the Ist of January, enlit- 
dtunrings made Rrom ancient statues and led, the Oriental Herald and Colonial 

fiait^inga by the old musters, expressly Advocate : it w'ill be conducted by Mr J. 

for this work* S. Buckingham, late editor of the “ Cal- 

Mr Wirguian is preparing for tlic press, cutta Journal.” 
a fuitliful, translation, from the original Admiral Ekins basin the ])re$sn work 
German, of Kant’s celebrated work, eii* on naval tactics, entitled, Naval Battles 
titled the Critic of Pure Reason.” from 1744 to the Peace in 1814, critically 

Butaviiui. Anthology, or Specimens of revised and illustrated, 
the Dutch Poets, wdth remarks on the Dr Henderson’s History of Ancient and 

piictical literature and language of the Modem Wines, is nearly yeady lilr, pub. 

Netherlands, by John Bowringond Harry lication. 

S. Van Dyke, Esqrs. will speedily be pub. Mr Dick is preparing an Essay on the 
lished. general Didiision of Knowledge by Eclu- 

pr Conquest is preparing 1 work fur cation and ABSOciatic^s. 
the.prcss, which will oontidn a reference Afo Samuel Pluznlx; has in the press, a 
to every publication on Midwiibry, and a Systematic Treatise on the Diseases of the 
register of the innunmible essays and Skin, wdth coloured plates, 
cases which me scattered through perio- In a fiw days will be (niblished, a nftv 
dical liamphJets and the unnsaotions of edition of late Dr Vicesfamus Vote's 
varioitaopdaties, or casually ^.leferred to Christia^hilosuphy.” 
in w'cdliii viot. exclusively q^iatetric*. It A now work, entitled. Fatal Emirs apd 
will SoKVa 0 second, yolnine to .the OfM Fnqdatoentol Truths, iUostrated in, a se- 
edition of, his “ Outilne^i^* -xnd will be of narratives and essays, is .lii tin* 
speedily fotlM\v^ by a 6iiBilai|pu|>iicatipn 

on the pise^ef of Wpn^^and Cbddr^* be published, a Summaty 

llie firJt number of a S^logicyl Jpur* "i^^tne present iPiollticul and Coijiincri ial 
lud, to Ibt continiii^ quart^ly,"and tiMtitutions and Prekeedings of th^ Be- 

by T. fieri, ’fesql ]^.L.s4 X G. Chfim^* t*ulllic» of Mexico, Columbia, PWitjhai, 
Esq. F.’R. andX.fi., J. dCiO^bfioi^jln^, ond'Bucnos Ayfes, including aloWllm- 
Esq. F.L.S., and G. B. gt^phy of some of their most distingul^t. 

wilt appear on the 1st of January next ed Characters, by J. Henderson. 

Mr Blaqvi4nH> has in the ptess, a vo- Bfr ltiddlC^ Master of the Mathrma 
lume on the Origin and Progress of the deal School, Royal Naval As^hm^ U 
VOL. xui. ^ 41 
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Works p'eparing for Publicatian. 


prcparingJi'^F^tisc on Navigation and 
Nuutie&l Astronpmy, adapted to prac- 
tice^ and to thcf purposes of elementaiy 
In^i^^ns. 

is preparing a volume of Ob- 
servations on the Functions of the Di- 
gestive Organs, ‘especially those of the 
stomach and liv^* 

Early in November will be published, 
the “ Forget me not” for 1B24, contain- 
ing twelve highly-finished Engravings, 
and d great variety of miscellaneous 
pieces in prose and verse. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
by J. G. Smith, M.D. is nearly ready for 
publication. This edition will contain 
much new matter, and various improve- 
ments. 

A translation from the German of 
Morning Communings with God for 
every Day in the Year, by Sturm, au- 
thor of the Reflections,” is in the press. 

Mr Haden has in the press, a trans- 
lation of Magendie's Formulary for the 
Preparation and Mode of Employing se- 
veral new Remedies. 

Sjieedily will be published, a Practi- 
cal German Grammar, being a new and 
easy method for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the German language, for 
the use of schools and private students, 
by J. Rowbotham, master of the Classi- 
cal, Mathematical, and Commercial Aca- 
demy, at Walworth. 

In November will be published, a Ge- 
neral Catalogue of School Books in every 
Branch and Department of Education, 
embracing English, French, Italian, La- 
tin, Greek, and other classical and sden- 
tilic works. 

Mr Jef^ys Taylor is printing the 
Young Historians, being a new chronicle 
of the aflkirs of Eogland, by Lewis and 
Paul. 

Mr Puisglove, sen. has nearly ready 
for publication, a Guide to Practical Far- 
riery, containing hints on the diseases 
of hones and neat cattle, with 
luable and original recipes, tifkn the 
practice of an eminent veteriapy sur- 

• A new Easy and Concise^yPem of 
Short-band, founded upon the mdit phi- 
lOB^lilical principles, and suited to any 
language^ compiled from the manuscript i 
of the late W. Blair, Esq. is in the pressi| 

In the press, a volume of Plulosoplii* 
cal Es9B^tii,by Walker, selected from 
the ojUM^d published in the phUosophi- 
^cal j^^lds; containing, amc^g other 
discoveries and improvements, new out- 
lines of chemical philosophy, founded on 
original experiments ; to which are add- 


ed, leppiraLcssays nc^ before i>iinted, in- 
an essay on the trunsinutatioii of 
%ht'ii|to bodies, an essay on the gene- 
ration of solar light, and a new method 
of determining the longitude at sea, il- 
lustrated with coppcr-plutes. 


EDINBURGH. 

Saint Ronak's Well, by the Au- 
thor of “ Waverley” and “ Quentin 
Durward,” is nearly ready for publica- 
tion, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Novels and Romances of the Author 
erf Waverley, comprising the Pirate, {the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 
and Quehtin Durward. Handsomely 
printed, with illustrative Vignette 'J’itle- 
])age8. 7 vols. 6vo. 

We understand that an elegant and 
cheap little work, to be continued weekly, 
will speedily appear, entitled “ The Ca- 
binet, or the Collected Beauties of Bri- 
tish Literature,” which it is expected 
will create a deep and general interest. As 
the title implies, it is wholly a comj>iIa- 
tion of extracts from works of merit ; 
and, considering the rapidity with which 
one book is pushed out of notice by 
another, newer, not better, such a com- 
pilation, if executed with taste and abi- 
lity, cannot fail to become popular. 

The Phrenological Journal. No. I. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) - 

The Forresters. By the Author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
and the “ Trials of Margaret Lyndsay.” 
In one volume post 8vo, 

Percy Mallory. By the Author of 
“ Pen Owen.” In 3 volumes, post 8vo. 

Flora Edinensis ; or, a Description of 
the Plants Growing within ten miles of 
Edinburgh. In one volume 8vo. 

To be published in December, in one 
volume post 8vo., the Pic-Nic ; or Re- 
creations in Literature. 

The Miscellaneous works of Gilbert 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisboiy, with Me. 
moirs of his Life and Writiii^, including 
some Original Documents not hitherto 
published. 

The present Publication vM in- 
clude the whole of Bishop Burn^^fprint- 
ed Works, explosive of the Histoiy of 
^he Reformation, and his Own Times, 
land may extend to fourteen volumes 8vo. 
Tor the convenience of Purchasers, the 
Work will appear in two series: — the 
1st will contidn the Life, with his Mis- 
cellaneous Hktorical and political Writ- 
ings the 2d his Theological and Pole- 
mical. Each series will extend to seven 
volumes. ^ 
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BlBLIO&ltAFHY. 1 

C. Baldwyn's cUiased Catalogue of Se- 
cond-hand Books fur 1834. Is* 

C. Baldwyn’s Catalogue of PortraitSi 
Drawings, for illustration. Is. 

Messr.s Underwood's new Catalogue of 
Medical Books, comprising modern and 
appnived works in Anatomy, Mcdiciue, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Chcmiatiy, 

mOQRAFHY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of James Beatie, LL.D. By Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. With a 
portrait. New edit. £. In Is. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

Clavis Horatiana, or a Key to the Odes 
of Horace : to which is prediced, a Life of 
the Poet, and an account of of the Ilora- 
tian Metres. 12mo. 78. boards. 

The Medea of Euripides, literally 
translated into English verse, from the 
text of Porson, with the original Greek, 
the metres, the order, and English accen- 
tuation, with notes for the use of Stu- 
dents. By J. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 6s. 

The Prometheus Chained of .fischylus; 
literally translated into* English prose, 
from the text of Bloomfield. By J. W. 

C* Edwards, M.A. 6s. 

^ COMMERCE. 

The Laws, Duties, Drawbacks, &c. of 
the Customs and Excise for the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
brought up to the 10th of October 1823. 
By Uobert Ellis, of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, London. Svo. Jf.lnls. 

The l\^drchant. Ship-owner, and Ship- 
master’s Custom and Excise Guide. By 
C. Po}ic, brought down to Sept. 1. 8vo. 
with maps, £.liils. 

A new and complete Set of Decimal 
Tables, on an improved ^stem, for calcu- 
lating monies and weights, particularly 
atfapted for public and corporate bodies, 
merchants, bankers, traders, and ex- 
change-brokers : with an Appendix, con- 
taining various examples, and six Time 
Tables, for accounts current. By John 
Westgate. 4to. £.l.iils. neatly bound. 

Fairman's Account of the Public Funds, 
carefully revised and corrected, by B. 
Cohen. 10s. boards. '% 

EDUCATXOK, 

School Hours, or a Collection of Exer- 
cises and Prize Poems, composed by fhe 
Young Gentlemen under the Tuition of 
the Rev. A. Barnaby, M.A* Louth, Lin- 
colnshire. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Universal Stenography, or a New, 
Easy, and Practical Systeirvdf ShorUhand 
Writing, upon the general principles of 


he late Mr S. Taylor, ^rticulaitly sWted 
for Students in Law, ^ysic, an^ iJivini- 
ty By W. Harding. 5s. 

FINE ABTB. 

A Portrait of his Mi^esty, engraved in 
the line manner, from a drawing of the 
late Mr Edmund Scott, of Brighton; 
jiartly executed by the late Mr Charles 
Warren, and finished by Mr Thomas 
Hansom, AMuls. 

No. 6, (completing the work,) of a Se- 
ries of Portraits of eminent Historical 
Characters introduced In the Novels and 
Tales of the Author of “ Waverley,” with 
Biographical Notices. 12mo. 8s.— Svo. 
IDs. 

Part IV. of Peak Scenery, or Exciir- 
sions in Derbyshire ; illustrated with a 
scries of Engravings by Messrs Cooke, 
from Drawings by F. Chantrey, Esq. R. A. 
Imperial 4to. £.3.— Royal 4to. £.1. lie- 
—.Demy, £.1. 4s. 

Three Panoramic Views of Port Jack- 
son. New South Wales, with the Town 
of Sidney and the adjacent Scenery | en- 
graved by Hasell, from Drawings by Ma- 
jor Taylor, 4Bth regiment. £.liils. each, 
coloured to imitate the original drawings. 

Delineations of Fonthilland its Abbey, 
richly emliellished with numerous highly- 
finished Engravings and spirited Wood- 
cuts. By John Rutter, Shaftesburj’. 4to. 
£.1 II 58. — ^lorge paper, £.2 h 1 Us. 

Graphical and Literary Illustralions of 
Fonlhill Abbey, Wilts. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. Imperial 4to. 

GEOOHArilY. 

The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography, 
delineated in a complete •Series of Scrip- 
tural Maps, drawn ftOm the latest and 
best authorities, and engraved by Richard 
Palmer on twenty-six plates. Ifis, co- 
loured, or 12s. plain, half-bound. 

MATHEMATICS. 

'Dt^n Problems; being a collection 
of QoEtions propos^ to the Candidates 
for the Gold Medal at the General Ex- 
amin gtipM from 1816 to 1822 in'cliisive, 
succec^M by an account of the Pdlofv- 
ship Examination in 1823. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

An Elementaiy Treatise on Aljfebra, 
Theoretical and Practical ; with atttittipts 
'^to simplify some of the most difficult 
^parts of the science, particularly the de- 
monstrations of the Binomibl Theorem 
In its most general form, the of 

equBtioAs of the higher ordol^'^^m By 
J. R. Young. Svo. 128. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases incident to 
the Human Body which are rcferriblc 
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to AtiiiQiij^cal Causes ; by ])i T. bus- 
ter. 

Pl^fctical in Surgery ; by 

8vo. 

6|»emtions and Commentaries^ i)>us- 
tratii^ the important advantages to be 
derived from thQimodern system of medi- 
cal education aitd |iracticc. By A. Dods, 
M.D. Uo. 2 b; 6d. 

MfSCELLAXEOUS. 

No. 16 of the Retrospective Review. 5g. 

The Genuine Remains in Prose and 
Verse of Samuel Butler, with notes by 
R. Thycr ; twelve plates by Thurston 
and Bmokc. Svo. 18s.— proof plates, 
royal Svo. £.liil6s. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Re- 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth, her 
Times and Favourites, with illustrative 
notes, and life of the author. Nine Por- 
traits, small Svo. 12s. Gd. ; demy, AM » Is. 

A Treatise on Subterraneous Survey- 
ing, and the Variation of the Magijetic 
Needle:. By Thomas Fenwick, colliery- 
viewer end surveyor of mines, &c. Svo. 
12s. 

Dodsley's Annual Register, or a View' 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, 
of the Year 1822. 16s. hoards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the Year 1821. Bvo. double columns, 
AMuls. 

lloric MomcMita Craventc, or the Cra- 
ven Dialect, exemplified in two Dialogues, 
between Farmer (iiles and his Neightiour 
Bridget ; to which is annexed a copious 
Glossaiy. 12mo. 4s. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the 
Rhone, made during the year 1819. By 
.Tohn Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, 
Oxon, with Etchings by the Author. 8vo. 
12s. boards. . 

A Critical Enquiry into Ancient Ar- 
mour, as it existed in Europe, but par- 
ticularly in England, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Charles 11, : 
with a Glossary of the military tem^ of 
the middle ages, embdlished wit;b Iks- 
venty coloured and ten outliiie6l||^te8, 
twenty-six illuminated capital letters, and 
engravgd vignette-ti%8. By 8. R, Mey- 
rick, LL.D. and F.S.A. 3 volo. 4to. 
«.21 boards. 

Naval Records, or the Chronicles of 
tlM^ ihie-of-battle Ships of the Roy^; 
Navy, from its first establishment in 
Reign of Henry VIII., with the namea 
of their distinguished commanders ; ino 
eluding c«^ous explanations of the namea 
and every ship of the (ine, and 

a brijpf clirbnplogical list of all the prin- 
cipal naval battles, from the time of Ed- 
ward III. down to the Victory gained 
at Algiers by Admiral Lord Exmoutb. 
Vol. 1. 12mo. Ss. boards. 


Sketches of Character. By 
liaiii A>ten, Ebq. 
of DicLioiiary of Quotations, 
tl<ii|ili^ing Quotations from Sluikesjieare, 

6s. 6d. 

NATUAA1. HISTOBV. 

A Treatise on British Song-Birds, in- 
cluding Observations on their Natural 
Habits, Manner of Incubation, Ac. with 
Remarks on the Treatment of the Y oung 
and Management of the Old Birds, in a 
Domestic State, with 15 Engravings. 
12mo. 17s. boards. 

Elements of /oology ; being a con- 
cise Account of the Animal Kingdom ac- 
cording to the System of Linnteus, in- 
tended fiir the use of Y oung Persons, and 
us a Companioi) to the New (yopper-plate 
Magic-Lantern Slides, to which is added, 
a short Account of the Sliders, and a 
Desciiption of an Improved Phantasma- 
goria Lantern. By P. Carpenter, opti- 
cian. 3s. boards. 

KATUUAI. PHILOSOPHY. 

Meteorological Essays and Observa- 
tions. ByJ. Frederic Danioll, F.H.S. 8vo. 

Chemical Heci'eations ; a series of 
Amusing and Instructive Experiments, 
which may be performed easily, safely, 
and at little exfftnee. 18mo. Sb* 

NOVELS, TALES, AND IIOMANCIB. 

Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes in 
the Emerald Isle. By Regina Maria 
Roche. 4 vols. AMnSs. 

Koningsmnrke, the Long Finne, n 
Story of the New' World. By one of the 
Authors of Salmagundi. 6 vols. 12mo. 

I'he Banker's Daughters of Bristol, or 
Compliance and Decision. By. Rosalia 
St. Clair. 3 vols. 18s. 

Letters to Marianne. By Wm. Combe, 
Esq. author of Dr Syntax's Tour in 
Search of the Picturesque. 12mo. 3s. fid. 

FOETRY. 

Poetical Sketches ; The Profession, the 
Broken Heart, &c. ; with Stanzas for 
Music, and other Poems* By AUiric A. 
Watts. 12mo. 6s. ^ 

Adrastus, a Tragedy ; Amabel, or the 
Cornish Lovers ; and other Poems. By 
R. C. Dallas, Bsq. Svo. 7 b. fid. bwds. 

Part I. of the Sea Songs of Imarles 
Dibdin, with a Memoir of his Life and 
Writings. By William Kitchener, M.D. 
'^Noyal five. Ss. sew^ed. 

' POLmes AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Substance of the Debate in the House 
of Commons on the 15th May 1823, on 
a Motion for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish Dominions ; with a Preface and Ap- 
pendices, containing Facts and Reason- 
ings illustrative of Colonial Bondage*. 
8vo. 
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Vul. VIII. of the* ^c\\ , 

surd's rurliuincntuiy Ilebutes 
’•ig the ]*roccedinj|[H in lK)th W 

iVirliainent, from the openinf' of the lii4t 
Session to the SOih of April, including 
tlic whole of the Documents relative to, 
and the important Debates u))on,’'the re- 
cent Nepjciutioiis with regard to Spain. 
Svo. 4:. 1,. 11.. fid. 

Klemcnts of the History of Civil (io- 
vernment, being a N’^iew of the Rise and 
Progress o.‘the various Political Institu- 
tions tliat have subsisted throughout the 
uorld, and an Account of the Present 
State and Distinguishing Features of the 
tiovernment now in Existence. By tlie 
late James Tyson, ISscp 

Imaginary Conversations of ^Eminent 
l.itcrar^ Men and Statesmen. ' By Wal- 
ter Savage Lander, Ksq. 2 vdls. Svo. 

An Essay on the Causes of tjie lievo- 
lution and Civil Wars of Hayti ; being a 
scr|uel to the Political Rcmari:s upon 
certain French Publications and Journals 
concerning Hayti. By the Baron de Vas- 
tey. Chancellor of the King, Member of 
the Pi ivy Council, &c. Svo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses suited to tl;^e Administra- 
tion of' the Lord's Supjier, interspersed 
with .Addresses and Exhortations to the 
Communicants, agreeably to the Forms 
of the Scottish Church. By the Rev. J. 
Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 5s. ^ 

On Religion, and the Means of its At- 
tainment. By the Rev. J. Brown. 1 s. 6d. 

Report of the Speeches delivered be- 
fore the Presbytery of Glasgow on the 
Motion for Inducting the Rev. Dr M‘- 
Farlane into the Ministry of the High 
(Church of that City. Svo. Is. fid. 

Aids to Reflection, in a series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
extracted chiefly from the works of Arch- 
bishop Leighton, with ^otes and Re- 
marks. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

. A Sermon, preeched at St. Claud's, 
Shrewsbu?y> By the Rev. E, Bather. 
Svo. Is. fid. 

An Enquiry into the Accordancy of 
War with Principles of Christianity, &.c. 
Svo. fin. 

The Approach of the Latter Days, in 
four Dissertations on the fallowing sttli*. 
jeets : I'hc Sword, or War,< Pestilence, 
Famine, and Antichrist Svo* 7o, 


Quarterly. (No. XCVI.) Monday, 10th 
'November 1S33. 

Picturesque Views of Bfitfimirgh, flroni 
Drawings by Henry Ewbank. Ksq^ en- 
graved by W, H. Li/arS. No. V. Prints, 
us. : pnKifs, India, 10s. 6<I. each jxirt. 

System of Anatomiolil Plates, with 
Descriptive Lcttcr-iiress. By John Li- 
zars, F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal t'ollegc 
of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Pnysiology, Edinburgh. Part III.— - 
Blood-Vessels and N er\ es. 1 Os. fid. plai 1 1 , 
JT.LiIm. Coloured. 

Extracts fVom various (ireek Authors, 
with Eng'-sh Notes and a Lexicon, for 
the use of the Junior Greek Class in the 
Univei*slty of (Basgow. (is. Ix)ards. 

Illustration of the Historical Evidence 
of the Fulfilment of our Saviour’s Pro- 
mise to be with his Cnurch to the end 
f»f the World. A Sermon, pi-carhed be- 
fore the very Reverend the SvncHl of 
Aberdeen, at their meeting on Htli April 
1 H23, and published at their desire. By 
the Rev. George ('ruden, A.M. Minister 
of Logic Buchan. Is. 

Transactions of the Phrenological So- 
ciety. Instituted 22d b'chniury 1H2B. 
Hvo., with fine Engravings. 1 1«. Iioaub. 

The Cliristiiin Philosopher, or llie Con- 
nexion of Science with lleligion. By 
ThomiLs Dick. l?nu). boards. 

llemarkal)le Piussages in the Life of 
William Kiflln, Esq. Merchant niul Al- 
derman in London ; written by Himself. 
In Eight Chapters. Published from the 
Original MS. By the Rev. William 
Orme, Perth. With a Portrait of Kilfin. 
5s. fid. Ixiards. 

Ah Address to Christians on the Duty 
and Advantages of Family Worship. 
By the Rev. Thomas Broun, Dalkeilb. 
fid. 

An Address to the Associate Congre- 
gation, Infirmary Street, Edinburgh. By 
George Paxton, Professor of Divinity to 
the Associate Synod. Is. 

A and acairale Report of the 
SpeechJMeUvered at the Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr, in the Case of Priiicii>al 
M^Pariane. With all the Documents, on 
Introducticmi. &c. Is. fid. 

Clara Chester, a Poem. By the Au- 
thor of Rome,’* and “ The Vott of 
Chamouni.’' Svo. 7s. fid. boards. 

Travels through part of the Uniteil 
States and Canada, in IBIH and ISlfi. 
By John M. Duncan, A. B. 2 post 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. (No. LXXXVIL) 6s. 

The Parmer’s Magazine ; , a Periodi- 
^1 Work, exclusively devofted to Agri- 
culture and Rural Affairs. Published 


Svo. 16s. boards. . , ' 

A Comparison of Establi8h(M[ii^ Dis- 
senting Churches. By a Dissenfer. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the liaw of Fa'iiIcirc in 
Scotland. 1. Direct Proof.— 1, Writing. 
—2, Oath.— 3, Witnesses. II. Indirer* 
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Proof.^tv, Circumstantial Proof- — 2, Pre- 
sutppLion^ Juris. By George Toil, £sq^ . 
A^vocnte- l<f^::])dard«. 

A Monitor to Families ; or, Discour- 
ses, on some o£ the Duties and Scenes 
of Domestic Lif^* By Henry Belfrage, 
Minister of the Gospel, Falkirk. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. boards.' 

Si Johnstoun, or John, Earl of Gow- 
rie ; a Scotch Historical Novel. 3 vols. 
12mo. £.liils. boards. 

A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Jules 
Charles Rieu, Pastor of the Reformed 
Church, Fredericia, in Denmark ; with 
Pnictical Remarks and Illustrations, and 
a large Introduction, containing on Ac- 
count of that Colony, and Anecdotes of 
some of the most Eminent Protestant 
Ministers on the Continent. In one vo- 
lume, iSnio, with an Engraving. Is. 6d. 
boards. 

Letters on the extent of the Death of 
Christ, in reply ton Sabbath-School Teach- 
er in the West of Scotland. By the Rev. 
James Methben, Stewarton. Is. 3d. 

Selby’s Illustrations of British Orni- 
thology. Part VI. XMiilliiGd. plain, 
X.Jiids. coloured. 


J: Bibliotheca Britannica. Part 

boards. 

. , rilie New Caliope. No. 1. Price 7s, 
fibitig a Selection of British, and occa- 
sionally Foreign Melodies, newly arran- 
ged fbfsthe Piano-forte, and engraved on 
copper l)y John Beugo, with bcautilul 
Vignettes to each song. 'I'o be continued 
quarterly. 

*,* The New Callioixj will embrace a 
selection of the most ijopular Melodies, 
combined with music and appropriate de- 
signs, engraved on copper, in a style, and 
in size, uniting at once utility and enter- 
tainment, in a portable and elegant form. 
The Number just published contains 
“ The Flowers of the Forest,”— “ How 
long and dreary is the night,”— “ John 
Anderson^”— “ Come, cheer up, my, lads” 
— “ Maggie Lauder,”— Oh, the moment 
was sad,”— “ Robin Adair,”- and The 
Trim-built Wherry.” 

Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern. By the Abbe Millot. With 
a continuation from 1760 to the year 
1815, by M. Professor Millon of Paris. 
A new edition revised. Handsomely print- 
ed in 6 volumes 8vo. £.3ii3s. boards. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Spain— In our last Number, w'e an- 
nounced the termination of the w'ar un- 
dertaken by France against the liberties 
of Spain, in the surrender of Cadiz, and 
the restoration of Ferdinand to his sove- 
reign rule. The following brief recapi- 
tulation of the events of the campaign is 
copied from a Paris paper, the Ktoile : — 
On the 2d of April, before entering 
Spain, the Duke of Angouleme address- 
ed a proclamation to the Sponiaidii^ and 
expressed himself thus:— r 

[Here follows an extract the ]iro- 
clamgtion, in which the Duke stated, 
that he came to deliver the B^g, to re- 
store the Altar and the, throne, to res- 
cue the priests from proscriptions, &c. 
lilld'that he came, neither to impose lawa. 
on the Spaniards, nor to occupy the ccnin« > 
try.] 

Neitt day, the 3d, in an order of the 
day addressed by the Prince to bis sol- 
dier8,^.,is stated — ‘ It is not* the spirit 
of conquest which induces us to take up 
arms. A more genenms motive ani- 
mates us. We arc going to replace a 
King on his throne, to reconcile his people 


to him, and to re-estnblish, in a country 
a prey to anarchy, that order which is i^c- 
ccssary to the happiness and the safety 
of both states.’ His Roybl Highness 
closed the address, by recommending the 
most exact discipline, W'hich has every 
where been religiously observed. Such 
was the commencement of a war destin- 
ed to place, in so conspicuous a point 
of view, French generosity and glory. 

** On the 6th of April the army ''wi:« 
put in motion. The BidassosNvas pass- 
ed on the 7th, and his Royal Highness 
was received at Irun with cries of ^ Live 
the King!*—* Live the Duke of An- 
gouleme !’ cries which were the, presage 
of the sentiments with which the Vrenrh 
were w'elcomed throughout all Spain, and 
the pledge of the success which on all 
iHints has accompanied our arm'--. 

*‘ On the 17th, the white flag weaved 
on Viltoria ; on the 22d, on Burgos ; on 
the 25th, on Saragossa. 

“ On the 24th of May, the Prince Ge- 
neralissimo was received as a deliverer in 
the capital of Spain. A new proclama- 
tion re]X!ated there the motives and the 
promises stated in that of the 2d of April. 
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‘‘ In anticipation ofJhostilitiea^diwKing 
of Spain, the prisoner of the Coiltef^ ' 
removed with the Royal Family to 
ville. 

The revolution not being terminated 
at iMadiid, ihe army uf the centre con- 
tinued its inarch. 

On the I2th of June, the Cortes, con- 
sidering themselves no longer safe in Se- 
ville, decreed the departure of the King, 
in spite of his refusal, declared his de- 
thronement until hi> arrival in Cadiz, and 
exercised the most odious violence to- 
wards him. 

“ Cadiz, at the southern extremity of 
Spain, reputed impregnable, could not lie 
so regarded by our soldiers. The Prince 
Generalissimo was there, and directed 
them. 

Seville received our troops with accla- 
mation. Grenada fell on ihe 25th of July. 
Cadiz was invested by land and sea. 

“ Mefmwhile, other armies were besie- 
ging the small number of places which 
still held out, or pursuing the enemy 
wherever resistance might be made. 

“ Catalonia, Arragon, the kingdoms of 
Valencia, of Leon, and of Galicia, have 
been the theatre of some of the most 
brilliant feats of arms. Orunna, at the 
western extremify of Spain, on the coast 
of the ocean, surrendered on the 21st of 
August. Several Spnnir.h Chiefs succes- 
sively made their submission. Cadiz still , 
remained, and to it all eyes were turned. 

The fort of the Trocadero, w^hich pro- 
tected Cadiz on the land side, was carried 
on the 31st of August, amidst cries of 
‘ Long live the King F and by prodigies 
of valour. ‘ Ranti Petri, one of the bul- 
warks of the Isle of Leon, was taken on 
the 2()th of September by the fleet. Three 
days previously, Pampeluna, the capital 
of Navarre, fell ; and on the 27th, St. 
Sebastian and Figueros yielded to the 
courage and the ardour of our troops. 
^‘^Thc let of October crowned these 
higli deetlii The King of Spain, at liber- 
ty, repaired with the Royal Family to the 
head-quarters of the Duke of Angoulcme, 
and on the 3d Cadiz surrendered. Thus 
were ^|wiou8 events precipitated. Thus, 
in less than six months, all Spain had sulv 
mitted, and its King was delivered.** 

On the day previous to Ferdinand*s IL 
h.n-ution he issued the following addreys 
to the Sjianish nation : 

It being the lirst care of a King to 
promote the happiness of his subjects, 
and this being incomimtible with the un- 
certainty which' at present hangs on the 
future destiny of the nation, and of the 
individuals comprising it, 1 ^hasten to 
• calm the anxieties and inquieti^e arising 
IVom an apprehension that despotism will 


be established, or that it will be gowin- 
ed by faction. Identilicd with ihe na- 
tion, I have with her run every hazard 
of the war to the last, but the impera- 
tive law of necessity ccnnpels a termina- 
tion to it. Under the diinculty arising 
fri>m these circumstances, niy jmwerful 
voice alone can chase from the king<l[)ni 
vengeance and persecution.** 

The preamble goes on to state Peril i. 
nand*s anxiety to dissiiNitc the horior.s 
w'hich threatened Cadiz, nnd to pul an 
end to the disasters of war, with Avhieh 
view he had resolved to quit the city on 
the succeeding day, pre\ionsly making 
known his statements in tlie ’follow i.ig 
manifestation 

“ 1. I declare, from iny own free and 
s]K)ntancou8 will and promise, under the 
faith tmd security of my royal worth 
that, if it should be found nocessai} to 
make any alteration in the existing poli- 
tical institutions of the monarchy, 1 will 
establish a Government which will cause 
the complete felicity of the nation, gua- 
ranteeing the security of the persons, 
pro|)crly, and civil liberty of the Spanish 
peoiite. 

“ 2. Ill like manner, T promise, of niy 
own free and spontaneous will, and luive 
resolved to carry into ell’ect, a generid 
act of oblivion, complete and ahsolule, 
for all that is past, without any excep- 
tion, in order that by so doing, tianqiiil- 
lity, coniidcnce, and union, so necessiiiy 
to the common good, may be establish- 
ed among the Spanish people, and whidi 
my paternal heart so earnestly } earns 
after. 

“ 3. In like manner, I promise, that 
whatever change»may be made,’ the jmh- 
lic debts and obligations <'ohtracted hy 
the nation, and by my Government, un- 
der the present system, shall be acknow- 
ledged. 

4. 1 also promise and ussuie, that 
all the General chiefs, officers, sergeants, 
and oorporals, uf the army and navy, 
w'ho hafb hitherto attached themselves 
to the existling system of (hivernment, in 
whatever pwt of the Peninsula, shaH )ire- 
serve thefr gr^es, employments, biila-* 
ries, and honoU^ ; and in like manner of 
all other, military functionaries .shall 
, serve theirs, and also those civilians iittd 
^tesiasticB, who have followed the (*o. 
vernment and the Cortes, who deiM*nd 
oh the existing system; and th^se who, 
by reason of the r^uctions which may 
be made, <»nnot preserve their ^imploy- 
ments, shall enjoy, at the 1cr»^t, one-half 
of their salaries which they nt>vv haxe. 

^^.5. I declare and assure e<tiially, that 
as well the Militia Volunteers of Mad- 
rid, of Seville, and of other j>lacex, whu 
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may nowth^ in this island, as also what. 

othe^limiiurcU may have taken re- 
hjfti ill notv by reason of their 

Gli(;|)loymentSr, obliged to remain^ may, 
fiom this moment, freely return to their 
hon^ or transfer themselves to any 
part of the kingdom they may think pro- 
per, under the ftillelt security of not be- 
ing molested at any time on account of 
thc'r anterior political conduct or opi- 
nions ; and the militia who may be in 
need of it, will obtain for their journey 
the same assistance as the individuals 
composing the Goveirnient at my. Sjta- 
nia'-ds of that class, and strangers who 
may wish to quit the kingdom, may do 
so with equal liberty, and will obtain the 
necessary passports for the country whtee 
it may snit them to go. 

“ Ofdh, Sept. 30, ’823. 

Feuxaxdo.” 

Immediately on his arrival at the head- 
quarters of the Duke D*Angoulenie, all 
these gracious promises i^rc forgotten, 
and the mild tone of Ferdinand w'as 
changed into threats of vengeance on all 
^vlio had been concerned in the Constitu- 
tioniil Government. His French friends 
u ere struck with astonishment, and the 
Constitulionalists of Spain with conster- 
nation, by the apix^arancc of the following 
stveeping decree 

“ The scandalous excesses which pre- 
ceded, acccm})anied, and followed the 
establishment of the deniocratical con- 
stitution of Cadiz, in the month of March 
1H20, have been made public, and known 
to all niy subjects. The most crimi- 
nal treason, the most disgraceful liasc- 
ncss, the most horrible ofilvices against 
my royal person-^these, ampled with 
violence, were the means employed to 
change essentially the paternal govern- 
incut of my kingdom into a democrutical 
code, the fertile sourciie of disasters and 
misfortunes. My subjects, accustomed 
to live under wise and moderate laws, 
end such as were conformabieiito* their 
manners and customs, and during 

so many ages, constitute^^e welfare 
of their ancestors, soon gave'fibblic and 
universal proofs of tlj^r disapproba- 
iM'and contempt of the new constitu- 
system. All classes of the state 
experienced the mischiefs caused by 
new Institutions. Tyrannically govern- ' 
ctl, by virtue, and in the name of tlie 
Constitufion, secrectly watched In all their 
private 4wncerns, it was not possible to 
restore <iM*der or justice; and they could 
not olxv laws established by jierfidy and * 
treason, sustained by violence, and the 
source (»f the inosk dreadAil disorders, of 
the most desolating anarchy, and of uni- 
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nily. Tjhc general voice was 
all sides against the tyranin- 
Itution ; it called for the cessu- 
tioh of a code, null in its origin, illegal in 
its formation, and unjust in its prirciple ; 
it called ibr the maintenance of the sacied 
religion of their ancestors, fo^ there es- 
tahlishmeiiL of our fundamental laws, aiul 
for the jireservation of my legitimate 
rights — rights which I have receiveil 
from my ancestors, and which my sub- 
jects have solemnly sworn to dcl'end. 
This general cry of the nation was not 
raised in vain. In all the provinces, armed 
corps were formed, which leagued them- 
selves against the soldiers of the constitu- 
tion ; sometimes they were conquerors ; 
sometlittes they wei*e conquered ; but they 
always remained firm to the cause of re- 
ligion and df the mona*'chy. Tlieir en- 
thusiasm, in the defence of objects so sa- 
cred, never deserted them under the re- 
verses of w'ar; and preferring death to the 
sacrifice of those great henefl'ts, my sub- 
jects convinced Europe, by their fidelity 
and their constancy, that although Spdin 
nourished in her l^som some unnatural 
cliildrcn, the sons of rebellion, the na- 
tion in general was religious, monarchi- 
cal, and passionately devoted to its legi- 
timate sovereign. The Ivhole of'fiurope, 
well aw'are of my captivity, and of that 
of all the royal fkmily— of the deplorable 
situation of my loyal and faithful ^sub- 
jects, and of the pernicious doctrines 
w^hich S|)ani.sh agents were dissemina- 
ting on all sides— resolved to put an end 
to a state of things which constituted u 
common reproach, and which menaced 
with destiaiciion all thrones and all an- 
cient institutions, in order to substitute 
impiety and profligacy. Franco, intrust- 
ed with so sacred an enterpriaC, has tri- 
umphed, in a few months, over the ef- 
forts of all the rebels of the w'orld, col- 
Iccted, for the misery of S])ain, u|x>n her 
classic soil of fidelity and loyalty. jVTy 
august and well-beloved cousin , the Duke 
d’Angoulcnie, at the head of valiant 
army, a conqueror throughout all in;v 
territories, has rescued me fVom the sla- 
,veiy in which I pined, and resttrfed me 
to my constant and faithful syfejects. 
Replaced upon the throne of St. Ferdi- 
nand, by the just and wdse hand of Pro- 
vijdchcO, as w’ell as by the generous ef- 
of my noble allies, and the valiaiii 
dttterprlze of my cousin, the Duke d'An- 
gouleme, and his brave army— desirous 
of applying a remedy to the most press- 
ing necessities of my people, and of ma- 
nifMting to all tny real will In this, the 
first moment of my recovered liberty, I 
iKive authdirised the following decree 
Art 1. All the acts of the govern- 
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inent called Constitutional, (of whatever 
kind and description tliev may be,) 0>>ey8- 
tciii which oppressed my people from 
the 7th of March 1820, until the 1st of 
October 1823, are declared null and 
void, declaring, as 1 now declare, that, 
during' the whole of that period, 1 have 
been deprived of my lilterty, obliged to 
sanction laws, and authorize orders, de- 
crees, and regulations, which the said 
(lovernment framed and executed ugiiiie-t 
my will. 

^ Art. 2. I approve of every thing 
winch has been decreed and onlered by 
the Provisional Junta of (iovcrninent, 
jiiul by the Kegency ; the one created at 
Oyarzum, April 9, the other. May 26, in 
the jirescnt year, Availing, meanwhile, un- 
til, siiflicu ntly informed as to the wants 
of my jieople, I may he able to bestow 
those laws, and adopt those measures, 
which shiill l>e best calculated to secure 
tlieir real pros]ierity and w^cl fare— the 
constant object of all my wishes. You 
may connnunlcate this decree to all the 
ministers. 

(Signed by the royal hand.) 

* ]*ort St Manjy Oct. 1. 

‘ IJ. ViCTOll Saez.’ ” 

This w'as folio w'cd f»y t«*) other decrees, 
in the (irst of which, “ His Majesty or- 
dains, that, on his journey to the capital, 
no individual, who, during the existence 
of the system styled Vonsliiiitlouucly has 
been a Deputy to the Cortes in the tw'o 
last legislative sittings, shall present him- 
f.eU', or be within five leagues of the route 
to Madrid. 

This prohibition is also ap))licablc to 
the Ministers, Councillors of State, the 
Members of the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice, the Coinmandants-General, Po- 
litical Chiefs, the ])ersons employed in the 
several departments of the Secretaries of 
State, and the Chiefs and Officers of the 
cUdvvant national volunteer militia, to 
sffliom his Majesty interdicts for ever 
(para siempre) entmnee to the capital 
and the Royal residence, or apjiroach 
thereto within a circumference of fifteen 
leagues.” 

i'he next decree denounced all perni- 
cious books, and issued a commission to 
in(|uire wdiat books were fit for Spaniards 
to read. 

To avert the consequence of this vior 
lent conduct, it appears the Prench Go- 
vernment interfeivd, and at length suc- 
ceeded in compelling Ferdinand to mo- 
dify these obnoxious' decrees ; and the 
consternation which they spread among 
the holders of Spanish lx>nds, both in Uri- 
taiii and in France, is beginning to sub- 
Nde, it l>cing now^ expected that the 
TOL, XIII. 


])ccuniHry claims of tho.so indi\ 
who advanced tlieir money to the bp^>- 
nish Government as it exiited in 1H21, 
will be protected. 

The members of the ConstHutiorinl 
Government, and the DepuHcs of the 
Cortes, resident in Cadis at the lime i)f 
its surrender, lost no time in making 
their escape, in w hich they Avert* aided 
by the French officers ; and the only in- 
(lividiialb u|Hiii Avhom tlie \engeiincc ot 
Fcrdinaiul is likely inmiedintcly to light, 
is General Hiego, against Avfiom an in- 
dictment has lieeii drawn up, full of Sp.i- 
nish rhodoniontade. As an example of 
this, it .states, Avith poinpiaiN giaxily, af- 
ter specifying man} allegi il acts ot enu-Uy 
committed by liiego, that it aaouKI take 

Avhole days” merely to enumerate all 
the crimes of Aihich he had been guill\. 

The Sjianish (iencrals, several ol w lioiii, 
after sieing the Port St. Mary tU crees, 
demurred, lia\c now, Avitli the e^ce])lloll 
of the EmjH'cinado, all given in llu-ir al- 
legiunre. The famous Mina has latiiied 
the capitulation of Rarcclnna, iiiul llu* 
other fortresses in Catalonia were expect- 
ed to c»|x;n the gates on I lie .Ith or 6th 
instant. Thus the iin antiiiK*, it ap* 
jK*ars tliat the Avhole eouutry has suh- 
iiiitted to the new goveinmcnt, and its 
tranquillity Avill prohtihly depend on the 
measures jiursued by J<\idinaml, 

The French are forlifAing Cadi/, with 
a view, it seems, of keeping po.ssissiou of 
it, at least for .•*onie time. 

Italy— yV/c vnv ^’hc ('ar- 

dinul Delhi Cleiiga (Anniiail), aiIio was 
elected J*ope on the 27th Septeinbei, is 
an Italian. He Avas bom on the 2d of 
August 1760, at tbe Castle dc la Geiiga, 
situated between the Diiehy of IJrbin, 
and tbe March of AiKtaui. He was 
Nuncio during fourteen years in the Elec- 
torates of the Rhine. At the peril ul of 
the iierscciitions exercisi ii liy Ilonapartc, 
against the Head of the ('Inireh, he was 
obliged to fjuit Rome, amiIi the othei 
Prelate^ and ('ardinals, l)orn out of Ihr 
States, which remained to tlio Soverngn 
Fontifi’. At the e|)Och of the Restora- 
tion, he w'as sent by the late Po|>c, I*ius 
Vlf., to congratulate l.oiiis XVllI. on 
his return, and he w.'is afilieted at 
with a long illness. In 1816 he AVlui.ra- 
iiivested Avith the Roman purple. At 
the moment of his nomination, he was 
Cardinal Vicar, that is, Adiinnistratoi, mm 
regards spiritual aflliirs, of the J)ioeesc of 
Rome. — J*arh Paper. 

Geneva.— An article from Frankfort, 
dated Oct. M, sa\s — The (be.it (’oiinril 
of Geneva, by a majority of two-thnds of 
Uie votes, has just passed a law su.spt noiu. 
the IJbcrtx of the Picbs foi dw wpcuc i i 
1 K 
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one year. All pulilication.**, whatever lui 
the subject of which they treat, ore Ut 
undergo a censqirship.** 

Q^EECIS.— Accounts ,ftom Smyrna, of 
the M or September, state some particat- 
]ara the schism among the Greeks. 
The Government having appointed Prince 
Maurocordato to the situation of vicc-]irc- 
sident, in place of Colocotroni, the latter, 
on hearing the intelligence, w'n)te a threat- 
ening letter to the Senate, calling upon 
them to revoke the ap}x>intmcnt. IVIaii- 
rocordato, fearing that his life miglit be 
endangered, tied in disguise to Hydra, 
(kdocotroni, not content with holding out 
threats from a distance, apjKJiu-ed hcforc 
the Senate in a state of violent irritation. 
The Senate, in place of being intimidated, 
caused him to he seized, and thrown into 
a dungeon. An account of the riches he 
aciiuired from the enemy at Tripoli/za and 
Napoli de liomania was demanded of 
him. The Hydriotes, Spezziotes, and 
Ipsariots, have left Hydra with a licet of 
seventy-live sail, in imrsuit of the (^a])tain 
I’acha. The Ispariots landed at Saniiw. 
and destroyed the \ineyards. The Sa- 
iiiiots took arms, und forced them to re- 
tire. 

Other accounts from Greece confirm 
the rumoured defeat of the Pacha of Scu- 
tari, on whom tlie Porte chicily relii'd for 
success in the present canipaign. It took 
jilacc at Agrapha, on the 2()tli of August, 
imt the brave Iloz/aris fell in the moment 
of victory. “ Tlicy carried at his funeral,” 
sa3's an article from Augsburg, the 
heads of seventeen Ueys, or A gas, wJiorii 
he killed with his own hand before he re- 
ceived the mortal wound.” 7’he 'J’urks 
lost 5000 in killed, all their artillery and 
baggage, and thirty-seven standards. 

AriHCA. 

TravcU hi the Interior . — Intelligence 
has lately been received from Tripoli, that 
Dr Oudenny, Major Denham, and Lieu- 
tenant Clappcrlon, who left London in 
1821, arrived at Bournoii iu^l^hruary 
last, and were well received by the Sultan. 
Dr Oiidenoy is to remain there as British 
Viee-Consul, and the other two gentlemen 
are to pursue their inquiries as to the 
cottise of the Niger. From authorities 
Brown and Dr Seetzen^ the po- 
smon of Bournnu is pretty well ascertain* 
cd. St is described as a large city, on fv 
wide river, and lies about one thousand 
miles direct distance from Triix>H, (whence 
the travellers started,) nearly as £ar from 
Cairo,' and about four hundred miles hrom 
the Niger, as laid down in our maps. 
More than two-thirds of the journey is 
therefore already performed, and the pro- 
tect ion of the Sultan of Bournou will pru- 


l;4d>ly render the accompli.sl'imcnl of uhat 
rdniliiillai^ a injitter ot' little didiculty. 

AMERICA. 

The Atlantic and Pacific — The New 
York Commercial Advertiser states, that 
“ the old proposition of uniting the wateis 
of the two great oce.ans Avhir-h wasli the 
Isthmus of 1 )arien has been rc’, ived. A 
proposal has lately been made to the Co- 
lumbian Government to elVect this, by a 
canal from the river Atrato, which flows 
into the Atlantic, with the San .Iiiaii, 
which empties itself into the Pacific. The 
canal need be hut short, as the ehaiinel 
of both these rivers may be dee])ened for 
a cousidcrable distance up the streams. 
The projector is a foreigner; he calculates 
the expetioe at 200,01)0 dollars, and will 
do the whole on condition of receiving 
the exclusive right of navigating the ca- 
nal when finished. The President of the 
Columbian Government, it is said, me- 
ditates a visit to the spot.” 

Accounts have been received from Dc- 
incrara to the 17th September, at which 
date tranfiuillity continued, but martial 
law was still in force. A very had spirit still 
prevailed amongst the negroes on the east 
coast, and on the 10th a party of armed 
negroes endenvoured to surprise a military 
]>i(|uet at Nutaoilis, hut were ditfcovcred, 
and corniMJlled to desist. By orders daily 
issuing by the (U)vernor, the severity of 
martial law w^as in some measure relax- 
ed, and communication was again per- 
mitted in some places. Tlie managers of 
diflcrcnt estates, except such as were re- 
quired as witnesse s upon the trials, weu* 
permitted to return to the cbta.tcs. The 
trial of Smith, the missionary from tho 
London Society, had not tnk^ place. 
Twenty-five negroes in all, ring-lenders, 
says a letter of the 14*lh, have suffered 
death ; above sixty more were condemn- 
ed, hut have been ]wdoncd and rcstoretl 
to their resiiective estates. 

Colombian Gazettes to the 17th* di- 
August contain treaties of alliances, 
friendship, and confederation, lictwecn 
the Republic of Colombia and the States 
of Chili and Peru respectively. These 
treaties stipulate, not only for mutual as- 
sistance, in the event of attack from any 
foreign power, hut also that the parties 
shall not consent to any demand, in the 
abapefof iiKlemnity or acknowledgment 
^ich Spoin, or any other nation in hci 
name, or representing her, tray claim os 
an equivalent for the loss of her sove- 
refgnty. They further contain a clause, 
expressly providing, that the other ci-de- 
vant Spanish States of America shall he 
invRcd to accede to such confederal am. 

’ By letters ‘from Maranham, dated the 
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2 Jth of August, h Lord,, ^telv* 

raiie arrived ut that port on tlic 20th of 
July, from his pursuit of the Portuguese 
squadron, and that on the 2Hth the Im- 
jierial Hag was hoisted, and a complete 
change in the Government etlected. Lord 
Cochrane .seized in the harbour of Ma- 
runhuin bi\teeii Portuguese vessels, and 
also detained several Knglish vessels, 
which were suspected of having Portu- 
guese property on lioar J. Some urrange- 
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lueiit was likely to bo entered Into with 
tlie owners of the property. After the 
subversion of the Portuguese authorities 
in Marauham, a vessel was dispatched 
to Para, wdiere a convocation took, pitico 
of the authorities, and Oit the llth the 
Emperor was proclaimed with the usual 
solemnities. Para and Marunhaiii were 
the last provinces that adhered to Por. 
tugal, and the whole of Hrazil, tiierclort*, 
has now renounced the mother country. 
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J iJSTi Cl AiiY Circuit CouATe.— . 

Sci>tctHba 0..— .Lord Meadowbank, 
.?iidge — Walter Graham and JaiTic.s Ca- 
meron were tried for uttering forged notes. 
After ten minutes' deliberation, the Jury 
found Graliam Guilty, and the charges 
e.gaiiist Cameron Not Proven. His ]<oni- 
sliij) iinu]edi.itely proceeded to pass sen- 
teiice ; uiid having delivered a suitable 
lecture to the unhap}»y culprit, he ordered 
him to be hanged at Perth on Friday the 
17th of October, betwixt the hours of 
two and four o'clock. G^ham was im- 
mediately removed from the bar ; but as 
he was retiring, he addressed the Judge 
in llic following words : “ My Lord, I 
hope you wdli give us favourable a report 
(d‘ my case to his Majesty us you can, on 
iu'eount of my v ifc and family, and an 
ageil parent. 1 am much obliged to you 
ior your kind attention to my case. The 
verdict tlait has been pnjnouiiced against 
me is just, according to the evidence ; but 
some of the witnesses know themselves 
liow tbeJ^'Miave sworn.” [Graham's sen< 
tence has been since commuted to trans- 
portation for life.] 

The (]ourt, on the 7th, proceeded to 
tlic trial of Alexander Aitkin, surgeon hi 
Etfrt'ur, accu.sed of causing or procuring 
aborlioi|, He pleaded Not Guilty. From 
the delirate nature of the case, the trial 
proceeded with closed doors, and no one 
was allowed to be present but the pro- 
fessional gentlemen engaged. It appears, 
however, that in the month of March, 
Susan Davidson, then a servant to Mr 
Hull, surgeon in Forhir, and who had be- 
come pregnant, aiiplicd to Aitkin for ad» 
vice and assistance, for the pu^ose »of 
procuring abortion. She had previously 
applied to Dr Smith, who, though he gave 
her some laxative powders, refused to 
countenance the wicked design when she 
hinted at to him. Aitkin, however, w'as 
not so scrupulous ; fur he stipulated to 
comply with her wishes, in Consideration 
of the sum of tWTi»ty-five shillings to be 


paid to him. The crime was proved by 
the unfortunate woman, and her testi- 
mony was substantiated by some nuHlicol 
men. 'I’he Jury, after deliberating up- 
wards of an hour, found the prisoner 
Guilty ; and, atler a sharp reproof tVom 
the Judge, he was sentenced to be trnris- 
jKirted lieyond seas for fourteen years. 
Aitkin heard his doom with ajiparenl iii- 
dillercnce. 

James Anderson, lately vintner In St. 
Andrew's, was ]>laeed at the bar, clmrgeil 
with having perjured himself. He pleiut- 
ed Not Guilty ; but an objection to the 
relevancy of the criminal lellcrM having 
been repelled, he admitted that be was 
guilty of two of the charges. A vchlict 
of Guilty having, been recorded, Iii-i l.oid- 
ship adverted to the nature of the chki*, 
and said that he would not pass sentence 
till he had reported the trial to the High 
Court of Justiciary. 

The other cases before the Court were 
for minor oilbnccs, and uninteresting, 

hirer nas^ SepU lO.-^* Before Lord 
Gillies. — Angus Morrison, Bobert James, 
and James Stew'urt, for theft, were seiiten- 
ed each to fourteen years transportation ; 
and John Reddison, for assault, with in- 
tent to commit a rape, to six months im- 
prisonment. 

William M‘Gillivray, fVom Elgin, was 
indicted for several acts of forgery, par- 
ticularly for having, in course of this 
year, purchased, or pretended to purchase, 
the Cramond iron -works, from Messra 
W. Cadcll, Sons, and Co., of Kdinbttf||l, 
for tifte price of Sterling, and fig- 

ged the name of his Grace the Dttke of 
Gordon to a letter of guarantee for £.3000 
of that stun; ithaviiigliecn stiimlpted, that 
befbre getting possession of the works, he 
should make a partial payment to that 
extent ; and for having forgrd the name 
of James Brodie of Brodie to a draft of 
£.220, and transmitted the wumc to iMr 
A. Burn, W. S. with a view of ohiaiiung 
H sum of money from him. Tl»c iudici- 
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ment havfn^^ been read, Mr Grant of Ho. 
thicmurchuA stated, that there were seve- 
rill pirts of the panncl’s conduct, l>eflidea 
the Setti now charged against him, which 
affoided a strong presumption that he waa 
not of a sound mind ; and adduced Dr 
Hugh Kraser, of Inverness, who swore 
as his opinion, that MKHIlivray was unfit 
to })lcad to the indictment. The Court 
thiTcfore ordered the prisoner to be trans- 
mitteil to Elgin, and the Court remitted 
to two medical gentlemen there to exa- 
mine him, and report on the stite of his 
mind to the llij’.h Court of Justiciary in 
November. 

Thomas M‘rheraon, accused of murder, 
Avas outlawed for not appearing. [lie has 
since been apprehended, and lodged in 
Elgin jail.] 

Abcrtlern^ Sept, 19. — Before Lord Gil- 
lies. — William Duncan, residing in Paik- 
Strect, Aberdeen, was charged with the 
crime of murder. The unfortunate de- 
ceased in this case was the pannel’s mo- 
ther. It appeared from the evidence, that 
during the day on wliicli the fatal trans- 
action happened, both the pannol and the 
deceased had Ixmjii very much intoxicated. 
About ten P. m. the pannel and the de- 
ceased came into the lumsc ; some w'ords 
f)a.ssed Ixitwecn them, and it would ap- 
pear the mother had fallen down the 
stairs, whereby a dretulful w'ound w^as iii- 
flictccl in the hack of the head, from the 
consequences of which the deceased died. 
I’here was no evidence to shew that the 
prisoner had been guilty of any act of 
violence against the deceased, although 
he had used very o])]>rohrious language 
towards heCi After the examination of 
three witnesses, w’ho were in the huuso 
iiix)n the occasion, and of two medical 
gentlemen, Drs Dyce and Blaikio, w'ho 
inspected the body of the deceased, the 
Advocatc-Depute gave up the case, in 
consequence of which the Jury returned 
a verdict of Not Guilty, and the pannel 
was dismissed from the bar. 

No other trial of any interest came be- 
fore the Court, although several convic- 
tions took place for theft, housebreaking, 
fee. Tw^o individuals were sentenced to 
transportation for life, and two for seven 

One accused of assault and rape 
outlaw'cd for appearing, aiid||wo 

women fiseresentcm^ to imiwisonrtient 
for c^ttimlment of pregnancy. 

Sept L.ord Succoth.— 

The first case w'as thSt of Alex. Smith, 
who waff accused of killing Jas. |Iamilton 
while fighting ; he pleaded Not Guilty. 
It appeared from the evidence^ that the 
deceased w'bs very quarrelsome, and that 
he got his death ftom falls. The Advo. 
caic-Dcpute deserted the case, and he w'as 
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foutl4 'Net Guilty/ James Anderson, 
E|Bs4d61cn, Margaret Frew', and IMargaret 
Anderson, were charged with murdciing 
John M‘Liirc, as he was returning to Ayr 
from Ochillrce sacrament, but owing to 
some error in the indictment, ihe diet win. 
deserted, and they were cominitiod on a 
new warrant. .Tames Young, Aveaver, Kil- 
winning, w'as found guilty of assnulting, 
Avith attempt to ravish, Mary Muir, and 
sentenced to six months iinprisoninent. 

Dumfries^ Sept. 1 1 —Before Lord Pit- 
milly. — .John M‘Grorie pleaded Guilty to 
a charge of theft, and was sentenced lo 
six months im])risonment. George Scott, 
mariner on board the Christiana of Car- 
lisle, accused of murdering Arthui Pick- 
ards .Tohnatrme, by stabbing him in the 
alKlomen wath a knife, at Annan, on the 
lOlli June last, aa'iis outlawed for not ap- 
pearing. .fohn Douglas, accused of A'r- 
gery, Avas dismissed from the bar, on a 
A'erdict of Not Proven. On Friday, Geo- 
Armstrong, ropemaker, Avas put to the 
bar, accused of assaulting John Hogg, 
carter in Dumfries ; but the Advocate- 
Depute stated, that, in cf>nscqiicncc of 
some circumstances which had come t(? 
his knowledge since he arrived in Dum- 
fries, he bclicvCd he should not be able to 
identify the prisoner, and should there- 
fore move that the diet be deserted. This 
Avas acordingly done, and the pannel dis- 
missed, with a suitable admonition. 

JV'dftarg-A, Sept. 11 — Before Lord Pit- 
milly. — Uohert Scott w'as indicted for the* 
Avilful murder of .Tames Aitcheson, cooper 
in Greenlaw', and Kobert Simm, horse- 
dealer there, upon the road leading froiii 
Earlstoun towards Greenlaw^ Avhen re- 
turning from Earlstoun fair, in the even- 
ing of the 3()lh of June last. Tbfs atro- 
cious case had made much noise in tlu; 
country, and so great Avas the interest 
excited by it, that the Court was crowded 
to excess during the Andiole trial, which 
lasted till seven o'clock in the evenhig. 
The prisoner had some Ai'ords W'ith the 
deceased on the road, on the night in 
question, and had folloAved them Avith 
the deadly purpose of vengeance. 1’he 
barbarous manner in which the murdi'i 
was committed was detailed in the minoi 
proi)osition of the indictment, which sta- 
ted, that you, the said Hubert Scott, 
did, upon the road leading from Earl- 
ftoun to Greenlaw, and at or near to a 
plantation In the immediate vicinity of 
the hamlet of Hcnless,' in the parish of 
Earbtoun, and county of BerAn ick, w ick- 
edly, maliciously, and feloiiiuusly, attack 
mid assault the deceased James Aitche- 
son, cooper in Greenlaw^ and County of 
Berwick, and the deceased Moljcrt Simm, 
horse-dealer in GrcenlaAv aforesaid, and 
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did, with a shecp-st.'iicc, ur hliid&e <^9 
atone, or some other lethal wcapotiv < to 
the prosecutor unknown, cruelly and bar- 
himmsly itiflirt varioua severe blow's and 
w'ounds u|)on the persons of the said 
James Aitrheson and Robert Simm, 
whereby the head and left leg of the said 
Robert Simm were fractured and broken, 
and the head of the said James Aitcheson 
was severely wounded : and you did like- 
wise, with a knife, or other sharp instru- 
ment, to the firosccutor unknow'n, in a 
cruel and barbarous manner, cut and fdit 
the noses of the said James Aitcheson 
and Robert Simm ; in consequence of all 
which they were both and each, or one or 
other of them, bereaved of life, and were 
thus cruelly murdered by you, the said 
Rolicrt ScotU” After the perpe'tration of 
this dreadful deed, it appeared from the 
evidence that the prisoner became horror- 
struck, and unable to think of esca])c. 
On the contrary, he proceeded to a cottar’s 
house at some little distance, and called 
the people out of bed, proclaiming the 
deed, and begging of them to come to the 
assistance of the dying men. The prisoner 
accompanied them to the sjwt, but the 
work of death had been too surely accom- 
plished, one of the uitfortunate men 
having already expired, and the other 
died in a few minutes, without lieing able 
to speak. Scott was found Guilty by tlie 
unanimous voice of the Jury, and sen- 
tenced to be executed on the spot where 
the murder was committed, on the 29th 
of October, and his body given for dis- 
section. 

Two individuals for theft w'ere senten- 
ced to a short imprisonment in Jedburgh 
Cusilc, and a woman, accused of child- 
mui-deiH^as dismissed, the crown-counsel 
being uiidble to bring proof against her. 

Inverary^ Si’p1r.wi)er 13b— -Before I^ord 
Hermand. — Colin Campbell, accused of 
breaking into the coach-house of Stra- 
jekur Park, in the occu])ation of Mrs 
Catnplasll, widow of the late General 
Campbell of Straebur, on the morning 
of the 1st of August lost, and of destroy- 
ing her carriage by pouring vitriol upon 
it, was put to the bar, and pleaded Not 
Guilty. The Counsel for the prisoner 
staled an objection to the relevancy of 
the indictment, as for as regarded the 
charge of houeMshreaking. The . Court 
sustained the objection. Several wituep- 
ses were examined for the Crown, but no 
proof in exculpation was offered by the 
prisoner. The evidence was wholly cir- 
cumstantiaL ‘ The Jury retumed a ver- 
dict, finding the libel Not Proven, on 
which the prisoner was dismissed from 
the bar; but before Icavinj^ the Court- 
room, he was taken up on another 
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charge, and recoinniitti'd pni>ouor to the 
tolbcoth of Inverury. 

There were only two other cases be- 
fore tlie Court ; one individual, for utter- 
ing forged notes, was sentenced to four- 
teen years transportation ; and anotlu’r, 
for assault, to three months iiiiiuisoii- 
ment. 

Stirlings Sept. 18'and 19.— Before the 
I-ord Justice Clerk— Alexander Wood, 
innkeeper at Stcnhousc-moor, stood in- 
dicted for culpable homicidts The ciiarge 
libelled was, his having furiously driven 
a horse and gig against the body of Mary 
Ir\'iiic, a child four years of age, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Irvine, baker in the above 
place, whereby she lost licr life, ’riic 
prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. A proof 
wfis consequently led, which wont to 
sustain the charge of carelessness and 
recklessness in driving. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict, without retiring, find- 
ing him Guilty. — He wjis seiiienced to 
six months imprisonment. 

John Marshall aliax John Anderson, 
William Young alias Tilly WjII^, and 
Lawrence Mitchell, were indioted fc»r 
breaking into the shop of Mr Runceinaii, 
merchant in Stirling, and stealing there- 
from a quantity of goods. The prison- 
ers pleaded Guilty, and were sentenced 
to fourteen years tnmsporUition. 

The next case was that of John Hus- 
sey, late moulder at Carron Works, and 
Henry Niven, forgeman there. The 
prisoners stood libelled wilh having, on 
the evening of the 31st March Iasi, vio- 
lently assaulted Daniel Martin, tailor in 
Bainsford, on the rood leading from Car- 
ron Shore, and with striking him on the 
head, and other parts of the body, with 
bludgeons, so that the hqne of his fore- 
head was thrown bare, and himself re- 
duced to a state of insensibility, by v\ liich 
his life was for a week put in imniiiient 
danger. Hussey, having failed U» ap|»eai 
in this as in the former case charged 
against him, was dechwed an outlau. 
Niven pleaded Not Guilt>. 

The evidence in this case ivas alto- 
gether dicumstantial, but such as the 
Jurj' conceived clearly brought home the 
case to the panncl, who, by a viva vaot- 
verdict,' they unanimously found Gidlty. 
He was sentenced to Ik* transported lk*~ 
yond seas for seven years. After sen- 
tence w'as pronounced, the pannel beg- 
ged to address the Judge, to whom fu* 
again solemnly asserted that lie was not 
guilty of what had been brought against 
hhn, an& that one of the witnesses hail 
told a great lie. 

Hugh Dunbar, jun. labourer in Neil- 
ston, iwrish of Kilsyth, was plami at lh< 
bar, charged with passing, as gonuiiw. 
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a coiiiiterfcU fi>r three 

pounds, of which, afta* a short trial, he 
was found Guilty ; hut, as it appeared 
that he had become, from simplicity, the 
tool of a more di'signing person, the 
Judge, after an im])re.s.sivc advice, in re- 
gard to his future conduct, only senten- 
<*cd Iiim to six months confinement in 
Stirling jail. 

John Thomson, James Elder, and 
James Goodwin, wore found Guilty of 
breaking into the warcroom of Mr John 
Anderson, manufacturer in C'owan-Strcet, 
Stirling, and stealing therefrom ul)Out 
80s. ill money, and a quantit)' of flannel 
and bombaset goods.— Goodwin, w ho had 
pleaded Guilty, was sentenced to seven 
years transportation, and Thomson and 
Elder to fourteen years. 

Henry Muirhead, charged with break- 
ing into the washing-house of Mr Home, 
accountant of the Commercial Company 
of Scotland at Falkirk, and stealing va- 
rious articles therefrom, ]>1cadcd Guilty, 
and being suitably admonished, was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years transportation. 

.John Henderson and John Hussey, 
the former charged with assault and 
theft, and the latter with assault with in- 
tent to commit a rape, were both outlaw- 
ed for not appearing. 

The Court sat here from 
the 22d to the 29th inclusive. The 
Lord Justice Clerk and Lord llcrmund 
on the bench. The eases before the 
('ourt were so numerous, that our limits 
will only admit of our noticing one or 
two of the most interesting ; hut the fol- 
lowing suinuiary will give some idea of 
the nature and weight of the criminal 
calendar : 

There were 52 indictments, including 
1 1 females and 85 males, in whole 9G 
prisoners. To prove their crimes, 802 
witnesses were cited by the Crown 

For murder, 3 To be executed, *> 

Assault and rubbery, - -7 nanibhed for life, -1 

Theft by housebreak - 1 )itto, H y cani^ StU 

ing and reset, 41 Ditto, 7 yean, 7 

Then and reset, SO Sent to Bridewell, 4 

Assaults, various sorts 17 To prison, 6' 

Forpery, 2 Remitted totheSherifll 2 

Mowing and rioting„.4 Outlawed, 18 

c.'uliiabJe homicide, > >.1 Liberated, .6 

Debauchingtlie minds Ue-eonimitted, 4 

of young girls, 1 Certifled to the High C. 1 

Total. ••■90 Total- •••96 

The individuals sentenced to he exe* 
cuted were David Wylie and William 
Johnstone^ for housebreaking and theft : 
and Edward M^Caffir and Francis Cain, 
for highway robbery. [The scntliinces of 
Johnstone and M'CaiHr have since been 
changed to transjxirtation lor life.] 
William M'Garvic accused of assault- 
ing Mr John Lockhart, turner, on St. 
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Jumc:,*^ - SU'jct, Baislcy, pleaded Not 
Gu!%:,Thi. was an aggravated and atro. 
ciollB ease of assault. The knife men- 
tioned in the following evidence was a 
very large carving one, the Wade of 
which W'us fully a foot long, and the jian- 
nel did not attempt to ])rove u here h« 
received it, or for What pur])i>sc he enme 
to the streets armed with .sue!» a deadly 
weapon. From the evidence of John 
Lockhart, it ajjpeared that he had been 
on the streets of Paisley between the* 
Friday night and Saturday morning of 
tlie St. James's fair, along with a young 
woman. The witness having gone inhi 
a close, and his sweetheart hediig ataiid- 
ing at the mouth of it, the panncl came 
up, and asked her what she was doing 
there so early in the morning, and de- 
sired her to go along with him, which 
she refused ; Lockhart then coming out, 
the panncl said he wanted the woman ; 
the witness replied lie should not get 
her, and stepped in betwixt the prisonei 
and the female, who ran olV ; M‘-(iarvic 
then pulled a large knife from his bo- 
som, saying, if bespoke another word, he 
would stab him, and immediately made 
u slash at his body, which cut his coat ; 
witness tryingeto seize the koife, got 
another cut in the arm of the coat, but 
it did not materially injure him. When 
the witness saw he could not lay hold of 
the knife, he endeavoured to run ofl’, but 
in the act of doing so received another 
cut on the buck, above the haunch, 
which made a wound fully two inches in 
depth ; witness then turned round, and 
received another on the groin from the 
weajxin of the ])annel. I’he prirties were 
all taken to the Police Office of Paisley 
after the affray, and witness was unghle 
to w^ork for some time, which wHs chiefiy 
occasioned by the w*ound in the groin, 
’^rhe testimony of Mary Ewing, the 
young woman who accompanied llic pre- 
ceding witness on the occasion libeilciV. 
corrol)orated his so far as it wun^ : uiul 
after the examination of tw o or ^ three 
other witnesses for the Crow'n, and hear- 
ing the depositions of a number of others 
who were called to speak to the general 
quietness of the pannePs disposition, the 
Dcpute-Advocate addressed the Jury for 
the Crown, and Mr Montcith for the 
prisoner* Lord Hermand charged the 
Jury, and made a number of comments 
on' 'the atrocious nature of the assault, 
with such a weapon. M^Gurvie was, by 
a plurality of voices,, found Guilty of the 
assault, and w^as sentenced to be whijit 
through the streets of^ Paisley on the 9tli 
of October, Ijy the hands of the common 
executioner, knd to be afterwards truiis- 
jxirted for fourteen yeais. The Loril 
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JuKticc Clerk, in delivering his upiniun 
(?M this case, observed* that tills atrocious 
assault, and others whicli had cotne.un- 
dcr the eye of the Court, indicated that 
the state of, our country was changed, 
and he declared the determination of 
their Lordsiiips to meet with severe pu- 
nishment individuals guilty of aggrava- 
ted assaults. 

Another case of iicculiar aggravation 
appeared in the trial of Alexander M^Kiiy, 
Peter M^Connachie, John Robertson, 
William Walker, and Archibald Nicol- 
pon, tenters, who were accused of assault- 
ing, knocking down, beating, contuma- 
ciously using, and pouring vitriolic acid 
on the person of William Kyle, and throw- 
ing two glasses of whisky in the face of 
the said individual, and likewise of thrust- 
ing a lighted candle into his eye, by 
which the eye-lash i\as burnt ofl‘, and 
tlicn knocking the said William Kyle 
down, and kicking him while lying ; and 
also with pouring a quantity of oil of vit- 
riol on him, by which his clothes were 
destroyed, and his {KTStin seriously inju- 
red ; the }iunnels being engaged in an il- 
legal combination Ibr the purjwse of pre- 
venting Kyle from entering the service of 
Mr Todd, at his steam -kpin factory.— 
William Kyle stated in evidence, that he 
had received information in the summer 
time that he was likely to obtain a situa- 
tion in tlie factory of Mr Todd, and ac- 
cordingly applied for the birth, on the 
very evening in which he was assaulted. 
He was told that he might have the place, 

ovided he obtained a satisfactory cha- 
racter. He then went on the road to- 
wards home, which is in the Gorbals ; at 
the foot of Uosc-Street, he met the pan- 
nels, M^Kay, Robertson, M‘CuUoch, and 
two other persons, of the name of Elder 
and Aitken. They inquired if he had 
been at Mr Todd’s, endeavouring to pro- 
cure work ? he replied that he had- They 
then asked what that gentleman had said 
IdTiiiii, and the witness told them. He 
was then requested to go up the street to 
a house to get a dram with them, which 
he likew ise did ; but stopped short at the 
door, saying he would rather not go in, 
as he had no money ; but he was after- 
wards persuaded to go into the house. 
7’he landlord, who is a dresser of muslin, 
appeared to be acquainted with the men 
Avlio accompanied him. They were all 
shewn into a back room, when they called 
for some drink. Two or three other in- 
dividuals then came in. All the five pan- 
nels were in the room at the end, and he 
believes they are all tenters. They drank 
three pots of jAOrtcr ; the landlady spoke 
famih'arly to the people w'ho ,were along 
with him. A light was brought in, as it 


was about lmlf-iv.>t eight o’clock. They 
then called for half-a-iiiutchkin 4>f w hisky, 
and asked witness to drink. One person 
belonging to the company went out, say- 
ing he would return in a (juartcr of an 
hour. A man of the name of Aitken now 
came in, accompanied by tw^o or three 
others, which increased the coinimny to 
between tw'elve or fourteen persons. A 
song was proposed, and they amused 
themselves in this w'ay for a little time ; 
a glass of whisky w’^as then thrown in the 
face of the Avitness by William Walkei . 
There was u lad placed next to him, av horn 
he did not know, aa’Iao thrcAv a glass of 
whisky in his left eye, at the same time 
exclaiming, H — n it, do you think 1 
will take half a glass.” This person, 
whom he did not know, then liegan to 
make a work about what he had done, 
and desired to look at his sore eye with the 
candle, which he likewise thrust into it, 
and singed all his cyc-lashes. 1'he table 
was now shoved aside, the light put out, 
and some one struck witness u j|»vere 
blow on the side of the head, but it di<l 
not knock him down. He then slipped 
to a corner of the room to be out of the 
road, and made towards the door, aa hich 
was standing open, but whicli av,is imme- 
difilely shut on his approach loAAards it, 1<» 
prevent him from getting out ; Avilnr-^s 
felt his coat receiving a kind of a tug, uiut 
shortly after, he made his escaiHi from the 
room ; on passing the landlady, she ob- 
served that he had got his coat torn ; wit- 
ness said he had. There were no ex- 
pressions of any kind made use of in the 
room where he Avas assaulted that lie 
heard. When he found himself out of 
the reach of his assailants, he happened to 
touch his coat, which was wet, and his 
fingers ached wdth pain, bill he did not 
take it off ; it felt as if burning hot, and 
he suspected something had been put on 
it. For two or three days after this at- 
tack, his bones were all sore from the beat- 
ing he had received. When Avitness got 
out of the house, he proceeded hnnicwurds; 
on looking back, he snAv all the ])eople 
who had been along with him standing 
at the door of the publican’s lioute. 
When the witness went home, his land-' 
lady inquired at him Avhat h(‘ had laieii 
about, as all his clothes were out of order, 
and hanging down ; she touched hi^ 
coat ; she said she felt as if her fingers hud 
been burned. (The coat was here pIicaa'ii 
to the witness, which he idenrtfies. A 
strong senBation was pr(Klii(*ed in Court 
at the sight of it ; it avos literally biirneil 
to a cinder, and tom almost to shreds.)— 
This coat was whole, except a little patch- 
ing, previous to the attack. The prison- 
era were all found Gqilty, anilpcntcuced to 
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fourteen years transi>uttation. The Lord 
Justice Clerk, on sentencing the prisoners, 
observed, that this was another proof of 
the degraded state of a part of our manu- 
facturing population. He described, in 
indignant language, the cruelty and atro. 
city of using such a dreadful engine as 
vitriolic acid, the effects of which are 
most dreadful. Some individuals have 
had their eyes destroyed, and the ears of 
others have dropped oft’, in consequence of 
this stuff having been thrown on them ; 
and the man who first proposed to use 
vitriolic acid as a means of intimidation, 
has a load of guilt that imagination can- 
not figure. He concluded by directing 
the Magistrates to deprive the ])ublican of 
his licence, as a man unworthy of the 
protcctioti of those laws that he hod as- 
sisted to violate. 

New Itoad to Lciih.^A very im- 
]3ortatit question was decided by a most 
res]K;ctable Jury, on Thursday tlic 11th 
curt. The proprietors of ground through 
which the new line of road from the wet 
docks to the bottom of Leith Walk is to 
run, were, by tlie act of Parliament, coil- 
ed upon to take the ojition of eithei gi- 
ving a breadth of 60 feet for the new 
road, and taking the benefit of the o[)en- 
ing for feuing their remaining property, 
or to give up that part of the property 
requisite for the rood, and (>() feet^n 
each side of it, on receiving a fair com- 
])ensation. Two of the jiroprictors pos- 
sessing ground and houses at the top of 
the Kirkgate, Leith, being oldiged to part 
%vith their property, a.s the line of road 
takes away nearly the w'holc of it, an of- 
fer was made to them by the other pro- 
prietors, which being rejected, the case 
was ordered by the Sherift' to be decided 
by a Jury. ATter the Jury were chosen, 
they proceeded to view the jiroperty in 
dispute, and having returned to the 
Court-house, in the County-room, a very 
patient investigation of the value of the 
prnjierty took place, both as to its com- 
])arative worth with proiierty lately sold 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
according to the opinion of a number of 
the most resiiectable architects and build- 
ers in Edinburgh and Leith. The in- 
vestigation occupied from ten o’clock 
morning till ten at night ; and on Friday 
the Jury gave a verdict, finding the va- 
lue of the property fronting the street, 
and extending ftom 80 to 90 feet back, 
to be £,3v lOs. per square yard, being at 
the rate of ;£.! 7,000 per English acre. 
We cannot avoid congratulating the pub- 
lic on the result of this trial, as the evi- 
dence adduced proves, in the most in- 
disputable manner, that property in the 
town of Leith has iww most materially 


recovered from the depression which 
too^-pUcc at the tdi'ininatioii of the ivar. 
The Kighest price ever given by a Jury 
was in 1812, being £.4ii 10s. per square 
yard for the ground, to open roads near 
the docks, being at the rate of £.21,780 
}ier English acre. Since 1814, till with- 
in the last two or three years, a great 
decrease took place ; but the improve- 
ment is now manifest, for, in the course 
of this trial, it was distinctly jiroved, that 
various building-stances had been pur- 
chased in the vicinity at from £.4 to 
£.4iil2s. per square yard ; and where 
shops and houses have been built, tlic re* 
turn has been an interest of 8 or 10 ]icr 
cent. The determination of this ques- 
tion will enable the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh to proceed in opening the new line 
of road, and to remove those ruinous 
houses which have so long disgraced the 
entrance to the town of Leith. 

T/ie Death of a I'Frc*/fcy.— Mr Isaac 
Newton, (a truly great name,) a celebrated 
wrestler, died at Kernpstone, a village 
about eight miles south of Nottingham, 
on the 2d of September, at the great age 
of 91. Mr Newton was a smith by trade, 
a respectable freeholder, and, in his day, 
a most athletic^ man, remarkably |x)wer- 
ful in the gripe of his hands ; so much so, 
that whatever he got hold of was as safely 
held as if it had been in a vice. Isaac 
threw all his competitors ; and for many 
years, when he entered a wrestling prize- 
ring, all the candidates for fame with- 
drew their names ; so that, to make use 
of a technical horsc-rncing phrase, he 
many times “ walked over the course.** 
More than sixty years ago, after having 
tripped up the heels of the champions of 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, dqpu &Cf he 
was matched against the then tockoned 
invincible Bob Askew, the pride of the 
county of Derby ; this great trial of 
stren^h was decided on a stage erected 
in the centre of the market-place at Bing- 
ham, Notts, on Easter Monday 1762’t^ 
vast concourse of people were f^sent, 
many of whom travelled from thirty to 
forty miles. The set-to was at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and after a most fearful 
j tug of six hours, (the last two 1^ torch 
light,) Newton laid the pride of Derby- 
shire prostrate, for the first time, on the 
boards* The next morning they again 
met, but Askew had been so dreadfully 
handled the day beforo, that he was 
thrown a second time like a child, and 
the Nottinghamshire veteran bore avtay 
the laurel, which ^as never torn from his 
manly brow. Askew died shortly after- 
wards, frc»m the eftbets of this contest. 
The writer tof this paragaph, who well re- 
members seeing the conilict, called upon 
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Nevtrton when he was ^5, and was pieased 
to hear him make use of the MMls 
expression : — Although I 
been thrown on my back by any mao, 
yet 1 am well aware that a Champion is 
coming, who will, by and by, trip up niy 
heels.** This prediction was verified on the 
2d ult. os above stated. 

Trade of Glasgow^lt has frequently 
giverv us great pleasure to notice the flou- 
rishing trade of tha Droomielaw* Ves- 
sels are now beginning to be dispatched 
to distant parts of the globe. There is 
at present loading at the Broomielaw, for 
liio Janeiro, n handsome vessel, called 
the Kent, Captain Stirling, Of 19S tons 
burden, aacently arrived from Ferrol with 
a caHto of corkwood. This will be tlie 
first vessel that has ever sailed from this 
port for the same destination. But that 
which has always liecn considered as of 
the greatest importance to the numerous 
merchants of this great commercial city, 
(and the want of which has been always 
felt,) wus the establishmaht of a direct 
comhiunlcation with North America and 
the West Indies. This object, we are 
happy to state, is about to be effected ; a 
fine new vessel is advertised to sail direct 
from the Bruomielaw for^ew* York. It 
will btf^Yiroductive of a great saving of 
time and expence to 6hi))pers. It has 
' been loudly and justly complained of, that 
the moichants at Liverpool, who ship 
their goods on the same day as ours, will 
often have them in the market ten or 


fifteen days before us, and have their re* 
turns as much sooner. The advantages 
attending the new arrangement must be 
obvious to all who have any knowledge 
of the commerce carried on in this city | 
and it ia A pity that private interest or per- 
sonal rancour should have been a barrier 
in the way. of deepening the river, and 
making it capable of carrying Bhiin of 
greater burthen~6l/as^'Ott' ChroniHe, 
Trade of Paisley , — ^Tlie manufactu- 
ring business has greatly improved since 
our last report. At that |)criod (about 
three months ago,) an uncoifiiiion des- 
pondency pervaded the cuiniiicrcial ge- 
nius of this manufacturing district, which 
him been happily reversed by oui* wont- 
ed industry. It is not the revival of 
certain particular fabrics that tre have 
to announce, for though tbOre is tittte to 
boast of concerning high prices, yet the 
improvement, or increased demand for 
goods, is general. Goods, of almost eveiy 
description, are more or IiM4s in demand. 
Great quantities, of an endless variety, 
continue to be made. Fmrn thh ibreigti 
com|)etition with which we have to con- 
tend, and a variety of oilier causes, in* 
vulving many questions conneeti'd with 
the science of government, the ]irice of 
almost every article connected with the 
trade has now become almost stationary, 
and ia finished at a very low rate, not- 
withstanding the favourable ohanges 
which (x;casionalIy occur in the augmen- 
tation of the demand.— G/largow Paper. 
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I. CIVIL. 

Magistrates of Scottish Burghs, 
AbniwifSlBlii Alexander Drown. 

AbordflK OkL-^Pimci]^ Jadu 
Arbrsam.'-Jainufc Guouall. 

Andrews St— William Halgof Saggie. 

Ayr— WiUkun Cowan. 

Annan.— Beivfanui} Nicl^son. 

' A'uchtermuchty.— Juhn Oiluier* 

' Brechin.— James Speid. 

BfiiutiSluia.— Ilobert Ferguson of Bsith. 
CuirQn.>^Bine8 OHmob Cmig of B^uwton. 

. CroibSttltn Bowtum. ^ 

CampEmtown.— Dunam Stewart of GlenbucKie. 
CuiKirFlfe— James Stagt 
Dundee.— IHUrick Andenon. 

Dumfries.— Wtbism Thomson. >• 
Dumbarton— lacob Dj^n. 

Dunftnnlineb— John SinilsDd* 
Duc tow^-^ luiatq^ Riddlemm Of Dwli^edgc. 

Hon. Alex. BeDdenoa. 
Olasaos^TMSii. WilUam 
oigt£amofitrt.-NelK)n HaeT 
Greenook.— Aimubd Baiue. 

Haddlsgton— Alexander Hislop. 

Helemouraji.— Jdhnjheknmof Rock b aak* • 
Hssdck— pavld Uing, . . ^ 

|iMiies8>.John Orant of Bught, 
llivenBry.*jWiUiKa ItobertspROf Pitmedden. 
Jedbuz^—i}dh& Jackson. . 

Kilnuuiindt.— Jdmes Porteous. 
Kltkoudbrlght..*-WiUiBm M*KHhmL 
Kirkaidy — Walter Fergus of 
Lodunaben.— Robert ilendersom 
v'or.. XIII. 


Linlithgow.— John Boyd of Woodsidc. 
I^anark.— William T(M. 

Msixweltown.— .lames bhortridgo* 
Montrose.— William Jarnkwon. 

Muhselburgh. — (Charles Stewart 
Maybole.— William Drown. 

New Galloway. — Mr Gordon of Kenmore. 
North UerwiciL— John Dalryinple. 
Newmilns.— William ("rooks. 

Paidey — James QipUle. 

Perth.-P. O. StetM 
Pittfsnweem.— John Tod, 

PaeUes— lames Ker. 

Foil^lmaowaiid Newark.— .lohn MvMurtilc. 
Pdllock|lisWi.-Thi 


I Baird. 

dhieenslinry.— Campbell Inne^. 

Kenfrewr-Robert King. 

RutlicrglQn.^WiUiani lititeh. * ^ 

Stirling.— Robert Gillies of Omtnyre. . 

bamiunar.— Thomas C'hruditoit. 

Selkirk.— Thomas Anderson. 

Taiii«f*>Willuim Munay ef Ho>f mount. 
Wigkon.— Rigid Hon. lawl Gerliefe. 

II. ECGLESIAHTXCAV 
Oct S.— The Associate Burgher OOiigregatioii. 
Oeorge-Street. Paisley, gave a narmohious tnll to 
Mr £»d* Thomson, preaeher. to be gtebr Minister. 

D.— The Associata Congregation of Original 
BurghiiBeoerters, Dotme, gave au unaniimius call 
to Mr Thmnas Hyslop. prcoclier of the Gospel, to 
be Rieir pastor. 

The Associate Conpegation of Original Burgher 
Seceders in Stirling, unanimously made eholt^ oi 
Mr Asimkl TliomsoB. preeolier of the Gospel. !•» 
bo their Minister. 

• 4< L 
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Ol'L IB.— The Rev. Win. SherrifT. late Minister 
of St. Ninian’s, Stirlingsbins was ordained to the 
*[10510131 office over the church-meeting in Albion- 
jtreet Chapel in Glasgow. 

IH.— Miss Somm^illc of Hamilton Farm has 

S pleased to present the Ree. John Stewart, 
ter of the Scottish Kirk, Oldham Street, 
pool, to the Church and Parish of Som, va- 
cant by the translation of the Rev. Lewis Balfour 
to Colinton. 

SI. — The Associate Presbytery of Stirling «id 
Falkirk met at Bannockburn, when an unanimous 
call from the Associate Congr^tion of Original 
Durghers, Cowan’s Yard, SUTliiig. to Mr Andrew 
Thomson, preacher, waspresentro to the Court, 
and sustained unanimously. 

2!f.— Mr Charles Thomson, preadier of the Gos- 

K l, late Assistant at Hawick, was ordained by the 
esbytery of Lanark to be Minister of the l^es- 
by terian Congregation of North Shields. 

S3.— Mr Kenneth M^Kenirie, preacher of the 
Gospel, was unanimously chobcu Assistant and 
Successor to his father, the Rev. John M‘Kengie. 
Minister of the GaeUc Chapel in Gorbals, (ilaitenw. 

Sir William BailUe of Polkemniet, Mrt. 
has been pleased to appoint Mr Graham Mitchell, 
A.M., preadier of the GospeL to the Church and 
Parish of Whitburn, vacant oy the death of tlie 
late Rev. James Watson. 

S7 The L'arl of Aberdeen, as tutor of the Mar- 

quis of Aberoom, has been pleased to present the 
Rev. Robert Macnaii, MlflCster of the Parish of 
Balkintrae, to the tint charge of the Abbey Parish 
f>f Paisley, \.*icantby the death of the Hev. Dr 
Boog. 

.lO.— The King has liecn pleased to present the 
Rev. John Kirk to the Church and Parish of Bar- 
rie, m the I^rcsbytery of Arbroath, and County of 
Forfar, vacant by the death of th6 Rev. David Sim. 
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16 


21 


26 


31 


HI. MILITARY. 

2 l.ife G<ls. Lieut and Adj. Maples, from 45 Lieut. 

vice Hort, H Dr. 18 Sept. 1823. 
Cornetand Sub-Lieut M'Douafl, Lieut 
by purch. vice Maples, ret 2 Oct. 
Comet Lyon, from h. p. 18 Dr. Comet 
and Sub-Lieut by purch. do. 

Lieut Clark, from n. p. 22 Dr. Lieut, 
and Ai\j. (repay dilt he received on 
exch. to h. p.) Aug. 

C Dr. Ods. Maj. Wiklman, l.ieut Col. by purch. 

vice i-^ench. ret. 2.» Sept 

lit Md. Riittictlgc, Maj. b>' purch. do. 
Lieut Langley, Capt. do. ' do. 

Cornet Jervis, Lieut do. do. 

Comet and Adj. Short, nuik of Lieut 
26 da 

Gent Cadet, J. R, Hay, Cornet by purch. 

23 do. 

1 Dr. Capt Stisted, Maj. by purch. .vice Wal- 

lace, Vrom. do. 

l.ieut ulois. Capt. by purch. do. 

I'omet l.eautes, Lieut da do. 

W. M. Oweit ('omet, da da 

8 Lieut Hortt from 2 Life Ods. Lieut. 

vice Taylor, 18 da 

9 T. J. Fits M. vSi^nt Kbkwall, Cor- 

net by purch. vice Lasoelles, 67 F. 

ila 

13 G. J. Christie, Cornet, vice Elton, prom. 

. do. 

14 Lieut .St Legor, Capt. by purch. vice 

Barrett, ret. 25 da 

* Comet O’Urban, Lieut, tfy purdu do. 
» . A. G* Dufl, Comet by fmroh. 2 Oct 

16 W. P. Neale, Coroot by purch. vice 

Moore, 17 Dr. do. 

2 P. Scrji. MM. Llt^John, from 7S P. Eds. 

Vico Munday, prom. ’ 18p — *■ 

10 LieuLiUlane, Capt by purch. viceyf 

dell, prom. 31'll 

Ens. Goode, Lieut by purch. tfla. 
R. D. Halifax, Ens. da dq. 

1 1 Lieut PridoRux, Capt by purch. vi^ 

Macintosh, 93 r. 2.5 Swit 

Ens. Richmond, Lieut by pi|tch. <to. 
T. A. Bell, Ens. da • da 

12 Lieut Gen. Hoo. R. Meaile, from 90 

F. Col. vice Gen. Sir C. Hastings, dea<l 
. .. 9 Oct. 

Lieut Jones, Capt hv pufehmee Milne, 
ret. •' 25 Sept 


C4 


73 


77 


78 


87 

89 


Kns. Stirke, Lieut, by purctu 2.5 Sept. 
IL A. Cuthbert, F.ns. do. do. 

11. J. Ellis, vice Mnch, dead do. 

H. J. Campbell, Ens. vice Ellis, 41 F. 

2 Oct 

Lieut. .Skinner, Capt by purch. vice 
Macfarlaiie, rut 9 do. 

Lieut. Brand, Adj* vice Skinner do. 
Liout Armstrong, from 87 F. Lieut. 

vice Keagh, 35 F. 2 do. 

Lieut Fmdlater, Capt by purch. vice 
Bt Maj. Stewart, ret. 25 Aug. 

Ena Beiuiet, Lieut by purch. do. 
Ens. Calder, Lieut vice Maxwell, dead 
2.5 Sejit. 

Gent Cadet Qfc’Pigott, frenn Royal Mil. 

Coil. do. 

En.<i. Deedes, Lieut vice Vessie, dead 
2 Oct. 

G. C. Rooke, Ens. do. 

Lieut Kcogli, from 20 F. Lieut, vice 

Dewscui, 11 . p. 3 F. 2 do. 

Capt Uni, Maj. by puich. vice M'Coy. 

ret. 25 Sent. 

Lieut Johnson^ Capt by pufbh. , do. 
Ens. Browm Lieut. ' do. 

Elis. Ellis, from 1.5 F. Ens. S Get. 
Lieut. Taylor, from K Or. Lieut, and 
Adj. vice Maples, 2 Life Gds. 18 Sent, 
r. St. Lxlrving, Kns. do. 

Gent. Cadet F. i:oghlan, from Roys' 
Mil. Colt Ens. vice Creagh. 811'. 

25 do. 

Bt Col. Fitz-Gerald, Ueut-Col. vice 
Andrews, dead 9 Oet. 

Bt MM. F. Im Timm, Maj. do. 

Liet^ Jull, Capt bypureli. vice Eliut, 
Tgr., 18 do. 

Ens. M'Phersou, Lieut by purch. do. 
i). D. Speke, Ens. do. do. 

Lieut fioyes, Adj. vu’e Jull 25 do 

Lieut Williamson, Capt by purch. vii*o 
Watts, ret. tio. 

fiUk 1*. wmrosc, I ieut by pt&rch. do. 

H. Seymour, Ens. do. ' do. 

Dcp. Assist (?om. Gen. Mdclaurin, 

from h. p. Paymast vice Heaooek, 
dead do. 

l.ieut Montgomery, Capt vifpe PiUring- 
ton, dead da 

Kns. Brown, Lieut. do. 

Ens. Creagli, from GO F. Ens. do. 

Lieut, b'reneh, Cajit by purch. vice 
Charlton, 92 F. 25 Sept 

Ens. Butler, Ueut by purdi. do 

A. S. Bateman, Ens. do do 

I. icut. Holland, from 89 F. Lieut. vU-c 

Cariol, h. p. IF. 18 d(\ 

Lieut Hill, from h. p. 3 P. Lieut, vice 
Armstrong, 20 F. • ,2 Oct. 

Lieut. Williamson, fromh.ptyl F.’Lieui. 


vice Holland, 86 F. ”j8«ept. 

90 Maj. Gen. R. Darling, Cololiei vice 

l.icut. Gen. Meade, 12 F. 9 Oct. 

91 Seri* Mat. Maclean, Quart Mast, vice 

Miller, dead 8 Mtg, 

92 Ca^ Charlton, from 85 F. Mi^- By 

Mirsli. vice Wilkie, ret. 25 S^it 

93 Mackintosli, from 1 1 F», 

vice Brice, ret 18 do. 

2W.I.It Aaibt Staff Suig. Tedlie, iilfc. vice 
Duigan, dead do. 

Seri. Mai. Curry, Adj. and Ens. vice 
MUler, ilearl 16 Oct. 

1 Vet. Bn. Col. If on. H. King, from h. p. 5 F. Col. 

vice Mid* 0(BO«lCelsOf d^ do 
Ci^ de jBanffiier, frooi h. n. 101 ]•'. 

capt vice Popptetoivdandeiled do. 
Asbiit Surg. Morriacni.ftKiinH.3..F. As- 
sist Surg. vice Quilt deid 2.5 d{i. 
Lt*U. Fleming, fra^ h^p. Lieut. 
f vice Pigntt, ret Hit ■ f#Oel. 

, Bt Mi^orGray, from lb pi African c. 
Cant vice Hackett, dead 25 Sept. 
E:ns. WakOi, frorah. p. 11 F* Ens. viiv 
Chambers, rot Uit 16 Oct 

Ordnuncf DepartnicnU-^Ho^l A riitU’ry. 

2d Capt. Grant, Capt 22 Se)it 1625 

— — Diincau, from h. p. 2d Capt do. 

1st Lieut Sinpnons. 2d f'apt - do. 

»- — Creagh, from h. p. 1st Lieut fto- 
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Sd Lieut IlunnAdeii, lA Lieut 22 Sept 1825. 

fient C'ailet Vandeleur, 2d Lieut. do. 

Jst Lieut PoarMC, from h. p. let Lieut, vice Urc- 
ton, h. p. ] Oct 

Medical Department. 

Surg. Doyle, from h. p. Surg. vice Van Millingcn. 
h- P- 9 Oct. 182.3. 

Assist Sure, runningham, from h. p. G6 F. Assist 
Staft'hurg. 2 do. 

— Hutchinson* from h. p. 3 W. I. R. 

Asrist StaffSuig. do. 

— — Finlayion, from h. p. 99 F. Assist. 

Staff Suig. vice *rwie. prom. do . 

llosp. A&siat Cocking, from h. p. Hosp. Assist 
vice Alexuider, dead do. 

G. Minty, llosp. Assist vice Kinnis, dead IC do. 

F. C. Iluthwaite. Hasp. Assist vice Mackay, .dead 

do. 

Unattached. 

Maj. Wallace, from 1 I>r. Lieut Col. of Infantry 
by parch, vice M^. Hen. Swinton, ret 

25 Sept 1825. 

Licut Moseley, from 1 Life Gds. Capt by purch. 
vice White, ret. do. 

J3t l.ieut CoL Kcightley, from 23 F. laeut Col. 
of Infantry by purch. vice Lieut Gen. Minct, 
ret' 16 Oct 

Staff. 

( apt Ilenn, from h. a Sub. Inspect, of Mil. in 
Ionian Island, vice White, ret >2.5 Sept 1823. 

Garrisons. • 

Licut Gen. Martin Hunter, Governor of Pendin- 
ni» ('astle, vice Gen. Buckley, dead 

22 Sept 1823. 

lit Maj. Simson, from Portsmouth, Town Major 
Hull, vice White £ Oct 

Licut White, from Hull, Toi^i MsJ. Portsmouth, 
vlprSlmson do. 

Exchanges. 

Bt Lieut Col. Hill, from 23 F. with Major Eng* 
JaniL.lO F. 

BtMaj.' Harrison, from 20 F. with Capt Horsley, 
Capt ^^^^2 


h, 11. 12 F. 
T. G» r 


. Pcacnckc, from 55 F. with Capt W. 
ij. Peaoockc. h. p. 96 F. 

— Maclean, from 2 W. 1. R. with Capt. Bul- 
lock, h. p. 103 F. 

Lieut..Sir J. Jrollope, Bt from 10 Dr. rec. diff. 


with Lieut Marquis of Carmarthen, h. n. 
jVash, from |13 Dr. rec. diff with Lieut 

cmat p- 


Resignations and Retiremcnit. 

Lieut Gen. Mindl, late of 3U F. 

Major Gen. Swinton. late of 8 Gar. On. 
Lieut Col. French, 6 Dr. Gtis. 

Mqlor Stewart 94 F. V 

— Mac Coy, 41 F. 

Eliot, 64 P. 

Wilkie. 92 F. 

Brice, ^ F* 

Capt Barrett 14 Dr. 

MUne, 12 F. 

Macfarlane, 16 F. 

Watts, 73 F. 

— ■■ White, Sub-lnspec. Militia Ionian 
Islands. 

Licut Maples, 2 Life Gds. 

Appointment CanceUed. 

Bt. Mq). Poppleton, Capt 1 Royal Vet Bii. 

Removed from the Service. 

Dep. Cop». Con. Whittnar» 

Deaths. 

General Nisbett Balfour, 39 F. 16 Get. 182.1. 

Earl of Ilridgestoter, 1 4 Dr. Ashrid^ l^h 

2l do. 

Sir C. Hastings, Bt G.C.1L 12 F. Willes- 

ley Hall, Atherton .30 Sqit. 

Ihissaux 

Ueut. Gen, Willlngton, Royal Art Woolwich 

16 Oct, 

Major Gen. Kelsn, I Royal Vet. Ilungay 13 do. 
Colonel Wright late of iluyal Art Ediiiburgli 

2 do. 

■ — R. Doveton, East-1 ndia Company V .Ser- 
vice, l.ondon U) March 

Lieut Col. Andrews, 60 F. Kingston, UpiH’r Cana- 
da 24 Aug. 

— ■ Lavicourt, h, p. 27 F. Montreal 

26 June 

— Ogle, East India Clomiiany's Service, 

Dijon 24 Jan. 

— ■ ' Lumsden, East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, l.«ondon 40 April 

MqjoT I.ynch, h. nu 27 F. Ballinrobc 1 .lune 

Maclecid, luist-IndiaCompay’s .Service, Lon- 
don 27 March 

-Burke, East-India Company's Si'r\ ice, Ire- 


_ Jrban, from 14 Dr. rcc. diff. between 
fofl l»y Cav, and Inf. with l.ieut Congreve, 

• 7 —— Mangkii, from 15 Dr. with Lieut Lindsay, 

< 57 F. 

— — . Issaacson, from 47 F. with Lieut Codd, h. 
p. ] Bahama Garrison (’omm 

-£-U>Morphett from 53 F. wlft l^t Cates. 87 

, ... — m^twood, flrom 74 F. rec. dUL wiUi Lieut 
Bu^,h.p.S3Dr. 

Ckxskburn, from 75 F. rec. diff. with Ueut. 

Hon. G. A. Browne, h.p. 70 F« 

Comet Currie, from 3 Dr. (kbi rde. diff with Cor- 
net Shewell, h. p» ^ F. 

Badihouie, 17 Or. tec. diff. with 

wi*CBSs^l,**^m 24 F. with Ensign 


3i) May 
10 do. 

1'* Aug. 

6 Get 
1.3 Sept. 
30 do. 


- — jj-jBjmwy, fi^ F. xfio. dhB with Ensign 

Fosifti;* from 51 F. with Ensign Bunoon* 

34 F. . 

— Blake, ftom 70 F. rec. diff with Ensign 

Reed.ltn, 4 W,1.R. 

Sutf^Ardley, from 17 F.'with Surg. Heriot, h.p. 6 
FeathOniione^ from 24 F. with Sw^.Byrtt,^ 

_JPva]lange, from 55 F. wlOiSuig. FitfrGeild, 
h. p. eoT. 

Vet. Suig. Riekwood, from 5 Dr. Mth Vet Suig. 
Bisd, h. p. 19 Dr. 


land 

Capt Lane, 69 F. Wallajabad, Madras 

Murray, Invalids. 

Coveil, late .3 Vet Bn. 

— — Bulstrode, late 5 do. 

Brasbridge, h. p. 57 F. Naples 

— — Maxwell, h. ii. 31 F. .lerscy 

— -• Von Konig, n. p. 60 F. 

Ueut Vesey, 29 F. Limerick 2.3 .sqpt 

■■ - ■■■ Kennedy, 30 F. Ci^ton, East Indies 

13 Oct. 1822. 

— ^ Major, 41 KPprt St George, Madras 

'Y 2MarchlH23. 

Johnson, 41 P. Madras 30 May 

Drewry, late 1 Vet Bn. I^ane End, .maHtml- 
llilre 1 8 Sept. 

.. Slater, late Cme Gar. ('ape of Good iloite 
^ 26 July 1822. 

-- — Jones, h. p. 104 F. Dclturbct, Irel.iBd 

12 Get 1825. 

■■ Dngnctt, h. p. 4 Ceykm Reg. 26 bent. 182r. 

—— -Coroner, h. p. Waller's Corps, Lisbum* 
Irela^ lOAug, 18;23^ 

■■■■ ■■ - Rosenthel, h. p. Vork Light Inf. Voluiit 
'iUmburgh 9 do. 

2d Ueut Rohertson, ' h. p. 4 Ceylon Reg. Aii- 
' Btruther 18 Sept 

Ensign Taylor, late 8 Vet Bn. Dundalk 6 Sept 

Chaplain Yeomans, late Horse Oren. Gds. 

A^. Lieut Miller, 2 Wcst-lndia Reg. fterra l.c>one 

1 Sept 

Quart Mait Ensign Miller, 91 F. Jamaica 24 July 

Gill, h. p. 5 Dr. (Ids. 10 bept 

. — English, h. p. Oxford Fcne. Cav. 

16 diK 

Assist. Smfi, Jifapper, Royal Art. Woolwich^ ^ ^ 

. ■ — . ■ Carter, 8 Dr. Norwich 26 do 
Yet Surg. Nesbitt, 7 Ok Gm. Alnwick t> do. 



( j 35 Rcgidcr.^Meteorohfrical TahJe. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

t 

Kepi at Edittburghy in the Obten^atory^ CaUonhill 

H-aiw. pi*™ .« MS’‘cSumrutlcS";y'^W 


nooiii— The second OlMervatiun, 

Thonnometer. 


Oct, 1 


1833. 


Ther.l 


H 

H 

«{ 

»{ 

i»{ 

“i, 

«( 

;:ii 

16( 


M.47 
1a.55 
M.4H 
|A. 58 
M.49 
A. 59 
M.45 
A. 61 
M.43 
A. 53 
M.44 
A. 54 
M.46 

A; 53 
M.43 
A. 55 
JM.45 
A 55 
M.l5ft 
A 57 
M.54 
A 64 
M.54 
A 58 
M.48 
A. 63, 
M.45i 
A. 60 
M.4U 

A. 56 
M.43 
1a50 




Baro. 


lAttach.! 

Thor. 


Wind. 


M.58\ 
A. 59/ 
.57H{M.61 \ 
.5S9iA() 3/ 
.488|M.63\ 
.205 A. 60 / 
.l02‘M..'i8> 
.375, A. 59 ; 
,544M.G0\ 
.344 A. 60/ 
.388 M.60- 
.5.39 A. 61 
..315 M.58 

..5.1OA.59 

.3.38 M.G() 
.402A.59 
.626 M.58 \ 
.7.31' A 6.5/ 
.610.M.5g\ 
.564 A 62/ 
..525,M.64" 
..324 A 63 
.225,M.64' 
.644 A 62 
.525M.59 
.408;A57 
.S92M.55 
«408 A55 
.325 'm.57 
.330' A 56 
.119 M.54 
.150' A. 56 


SW. 

W. 


NW. 


W. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

W. 

SW. 

w. 

Iw. 

Cble. 

|cble. 

Chic. 

jlcble. 


Weather. 


1823. 


Ther. 


Baio. 


Attach, 

I'lier. 


M.42 
A. 52 
M..38 
55 

M.40 

[A. .59 
M.45 
A. 5.5 
M.44i 
'A 54 
M.434 
A. 54 
M.42 
A. 51 


.17{ 
18{ 

1 

«[ 


Rainforen. 
fair aftern. 
Dull, with I 
slight showrs 
Fair, but 
dull. 

h. rain mum. 
fair day. 

Suns, with 
showers, ‘j ' 
Dull&CoW 
with showerii 
Morn. bhrs. 
day fur. 
Foren. sunshj 
dull aftem. 
Mom. rain, 
day sunsh. 
Morn, riun, 
day fair. 

Ham must 
of day. 

Mom. rain, 
day sunsh. 
Heavy rain 
most of day. 
Fom. h.rain. 
aft. fair, dull.] 
Itain moat 
of day. 
Foren. rain, 
'aftern. fair. 


Average of Rain, .3,673 Inches, 


-rj M.4H 
1 1 A. .54 
,M.4R 
.59 


26 


i|M.4 
VA5 ^ 

S8('” 

*9{ 

30| 

31{ 


59 

1M,47 
A 56 
|M.4K 
I A. 56 
M.45 
lA.54 
M.45i| 

|a,60;' 


Wind. 


M..56\ 

11} 


.Sjj- 

..388jJ; - 
.2791^.63 
..3.31 A. 6‘2, 
..3.59'M.f,i \ 

..302;J;li0/ 
,.3n6^*'61 - 


.46.5] 

.106 

.479i 

.191 

..5.51 

.646 

.644 

.47.5 

.61.3 

.793 

.834 

.795 


[A-Ssl 
M.<i0 » 
A. 59 / 
M<i7l 
A. 60/ 
,M.6i 
A. fiO 
M..58 
A. 


Cbic. 

W. 


W. 

vv. 


w. 


Cble. 

Cble. 


M.60 \ 
A. .59 / 
M.65 \ 
A. 60 J 
^OM.601 
.625 A. 60 / 
.672 M.60 
.718 A. 60 
.82.1 M.m \ 
,,84f A. 56/ 


W. 

Cble. 


\ 

ICble. 


Cble. 


Weather. 


Fall- fore^ 
ram aftern. 
Foren. suns, 
nftern. dull. 
Foren. fair, 
aft* shower.-;. 
Foren. suns, 
aftern. dull, 
h'mr. with 
sunshine. 

Faisf bunsli. 
warm. 

Frost mOTii* 
day fr. sush. 
l>ull, but 
fair. 

Ram morn, 
day foggy. 
J'air, with 
sunshine. 
Foren. 4’air, 
|afteiii. rain. 
Hather duil, 
but warm. 
Rain most 
of day. 

Rain morn, 
fair day. 
Dull* with 
show^,rain.| 
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Register. — Conrs* of Exekamge, S^c. — Bankrupts. QNov. 

Conrte of Exchange^ London^ Nov, 14>-— — Amstetidarn, 12 : 6. Ditto at siglit. 
12 t 3. Rdtt«niiiin, 12 : 7. Antwerp, 12 : 6. Hamburgh, 37 : 8. Altona,S7 : 9. 
Paris, 3 days s^t, 25 : 70. Bourdeax, 25 s 90. Frank{brt-on-the-Maine, 1574* 
Jdadrid, 37. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 46J. <S«noa, iSJ. Naples, 38|. 
liSisbon, 524 . Oporto, 524. Jandii^, 48. Dublin, 941^ cent. Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

jprket of Bullion^ V' oz.— Portugal Gold in bars, ^.OnOnO.— Foreign Gold in bars, 
£:3ttl7ii6.— New Doubloons, £.3til5ii6. — New Dollars, £.0«.4»i9i.— Sliver in bars. 
Standard, £.0.>4..1l4. 

Premiunu of Insurance . — Guernsey or Jersey, 258.a30s-L.Cork or Dublin, %66. a 
30s. — Belfhat. 25s. a 308. — Hambro\ 20s. a 50s. — Madein|, 9Qs. u 30s.^amaica, 
40s. a 50h.-.*Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^from October 22d to Noretnher itth 1823. 



^Oct. 22. 

Oct. is. 

Nov. 5. 

Nov. 12- 

Dank Stock 


223 




3'^ cent, reduceil. 

83 

82 


m 

3^ cent, consols 

834 

B3| 


834 

34 ^ cent. do. 

963 

95* 


961* 

4 W cent, do 

100| 

99 

*0 

993 

Ditto New do 

104 

103J 

"S 

103? 

India Stock 

— 

265 

X 

266) 

<1 -- Bonds 

72 



82 

^Exchequer bills, (£. 1000) ....•> 

39 

38 


50 

Consols for account 


834 


83g 

French 5 ^ cents 

- 

90fr.— c. 


90fr.— .c.' 




ALriiABETiCAL LiST of ENGLISH Banknuikts, announced between tha‘^W)tli of 
September and the 20th October 1823 : extracted from the London GazettOt 


Alkhison. T. Ludgate-hill. cabinet-tnaker. 

J. N. Chanoery-laoe, bookseller, 
and F. K. Fowell, Ottery St. Mary. De- 
viinsh]Te« wooUen-muiufacturers. 

Barton. W. Cambridge ooaduuroprietor. 
Boulting. J. Ualflted. Essex. Ulen-Klniper. 
Bradford. B. Yardley-stre^‘ Spa-flelds. leathcr- 
jajianner. 

Cleaver. W. Holbom. aoap-manufacturer. 
Comfoot. A. Hoiindsditch. baket. 

Cox. C. St, Martin’s-lane, drapw. 

CritchlOT, J. and T. Walker, BoKon. spiritdcalcr. 
Dixon. F. and E. Fisher, Greenwich, linen-drapers. 
Drakes. D. and G. Smith. Reading, linen-draiiers. 
Ouncalfo, J. sen! Donnington WoodnslU. Shroii- 
tfdre. miller. 

Feigusson, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Gadcell, J. Windle, Lancashire, miller - 
Oaskell. G. Hall. Westmoreland, inn-kceper. 
Gondwin, R. LamVs ConduptfHgfiyct. silk-mercer. 
Green, J. White-Horae mnoce. Stepney, ooal- 
■ mendumt 

(freetham, T. LiveroodLdiip^handler. 4 

Hnmle, J. Cambo, Northuirmerland. coopeiw 
HiSurt, J. Hylord’sMovr^ Ciutdied-fbiars. wine. 

merchant . 

Hurry, W. C. Mindng-laae, merchant 
Jeaknis, J. TewekBbury. corn-dealer. 


KingHell. J. Blaekwall, plumber. 

J^umJey, J. Foston, Yondiire, corn-faetor. 
M'Gowan. W. Newark, tea-dealer. 

Moollett. J, Lower Thames street, '^ctuallcr. 
Moore, E. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, silk-mer- 
cer. 

Peplow, J. GrosvGfnar-roitoi, veterinary-surgeon. 
Philips, H.Devunshir&atreet, Bidmpagate, hatter. 
Phillips M. H Co. DcvnoshireHitrect, Bishc^gatc. 
Pigott, W. Red-hall, Burstow, Surrey, funner. 
Robertson, E. French-hom yard, Dean-street, 
High Holbofrn. coach-smith. 

Rogers, W. GosiioTt, butcher. 

Hooke, J. Buhopbgate-Btreet within, Ijtflor* 
Sunmons. A. Strand, tailor and drape^^ 

Smith. T. Manor-xow. Tower-hill, lUnnnware- 
man. 

Steele. J. and O. areenwich, timbllMBaiehants. 
Sutton. W. Simbury, Middlesex. Vrenver. 
Tburtell. T, Haymarkei. victualler. 

Twigg. W. mdtiend, victualler. 

Watms. B,'^nioii-court. Broad-street 
Wihnem, A WUton. Someraetriilre, timom'-mtr 
chant. ! i'V 

W^ombwell, W. Edmund-atreet. Bnttfe-bridfc. 


lly, izomiumger. 


ALPHABETiaAL jLlST of SoOT€H BANEBUPTCXES 4MR1 DjVlDERDi',; antlO^nced 
October 1823 ; exti|jjf2iai tha Ediulburgh Gazetta. ^ ^ 



1 823 «]] lUirUter^^Births--‘"Marrii^^ 

BIRTHfe, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


830 


BIRTII 81 

Feb. I'J. At t 'ftWDpore, thf £ady of Captain A. 
Bannertnan, Assittant CommiBsary- General* a 
daughter. 

May lU. At sea* 011 boanl the Hon. EaiMndia 
Company’s ship Farqubarson* Mrs Major Taylor, 
a dauj^ter. 

Sept. 9U. At Paris* the Right Honourable the 
Countess of Airly* a son and nclr. 

-rUtt Calais, ttie Lady of S. G. Manhall, his 
Uritannic Majesties Coim|L a'daughfeer. 

m. At Maltby Hub raff Bbneaster, Vorkshirc* 
the Lady of George Swaby. M.D. a soiu 

27> 'l^c Lady of Walter l*ong. isisq. of Bayn- 
ton House, Wilts^ a son and heir. 

28. At llavrc-de-Gracc* the Lady of William 
Davidson, Esq. a son. 

‘Id* At (ilBhgow* the Lady of LieutenanUColonel 
1 tastings* a daughter. 

— Al bunny Side* the Lady of Captain Inver- 
arity,ABon. 

— ‘At Wuodend Cottage* Mrs Ldth Hay, a 
tlniighter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs H. D. Dickie* a daughter. 

Oct 1 . ^n George Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 

of Adolphus Ross, M. D. a daughter. 

— At Portsmouth, Mrs Major DaiagU, a son. 

2 . At Midhurst;' the Hon. Lady 8 topford, a 
daughter. 

.1. At Ruchinw, the Latly of John Biielian Syd- 
serlT', Esq. of Ruchlaw, a son. 

■— At Sandgate, Ayr, the Laily ef William Ful- 
Urtoii, Esq. m Skcldon* a daughter. 

( 1 . At Montrose, the wife of James Mackenzie, 
seaman, of til ree male ehildrcn, whidi, with the 
motiier, are all likely to do well. 

— At Northuinberlanii-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
James Moncri^j a daughter. 

At ]D^ House, near Edinburgh, Lady Brad- 
ford, a>^ ; ' 

7. At Edinburgh, the Lady of William Scott, 
Esq«^Secrctary to the Medical Board, Madras, a 
son. 

— At Pillory Cottage. St Andrew’s, the Lady of 
Lieutenant^Ionei Robert Moodic, a son. 

— In Lon&, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Murray Maegregor of Maegregor, nioii. 

— At llclcn'^odge, the Lady of Capt. Thomas 
Park; ^ist regiment, a dioghter 

LU. A( Seawway, in .Stie£ind, the Lady of John 
Scott, yyiuiiger, fiiq. of Scalloway, a son. 

*12. At the Mount Harrow, Middlesex, the Lady 
of Archibald Comp’jell, Esq. a sou. 

13. At Edhiburghi the Lady of WiUiam Robert- 
son* Esq> 73* Great King Street* a son. 

11. At dtehardhead* Stirlingshire* Mrs Walker, 
a son. ’ 

lb‘. AlC^haster, the Lady of Major Dudgeon, 
58tli reglRtent, a son. 

— At MonlHlh Row, CNaigow, the wife of Cap- 
taiiitaiwis Catittiiell, R. N, a son. ; 

17 . At Powfoalis, Mrs Bruce, a daughter. 

IH. At Prestonpans, Mrs |iislou,«a|M. 

19. Mm Bell, 9, Queen-Stfeet. Kdlra^h, amn. 

22 . A^Bumeu tlie Lady of Hugh McMraan, Esq. 
younger <»rAuentyfBidlc, a daugnt^C 

-r* The'^Iaidy of G. J. Campbell, of Trocs- 
bahk* a daughter. ^ 

23. Mrs Douglas, Great King^^'troflt, Edtaborgh* 
a MUi. 

2 J. Mrs Johnstone, No. 1. George Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— The OfJohn Cay, Esq. advocatei a 
. — At Nd. lii, CoiS Cresoentr Edio 
Dr Brewmer, a dausdtten 

3G* In SUumm street* London, tiw Lady of 
the Rlilt mh. floboirt Peel, a so% 

l.at^ At Ek^urgh, Lady Prtiigle, 
a dai^ntor. 


, ^Obuigh, Mrs 


Sept 15. At Berne, in Switwrlwid, Lord Vis- 
count Sandon, eklesc son of the Earl of Harrow* 
by, to Lady Franoes Stewart, only daughter ofRie 
Marchioness of Bute, and granil-daugfiU'r of the 
loto Mr Coutts. Upon tlus happy oi'vasiuu Mn, 
Coutts presented her grand-daughter with a pre- 
sent of Jb‘.20,U00, and to Lord Saiidon, ,i‘. IdiA) a- 
year. 

23. At Langholm, the Rcr. John JJobie. in 
f.angholm, to Miss Janet, only daughter of Hugh 
Somerville, Em]. merchant there. 

2j. At Ealing Church, Tlunnas Mitehell Smith, 
Esq. merchant, London, to Primrose Margaret, 
third daughter of Edward Shaw, Es(|. of Ealing. 

2(i. At union Place, Tain, Alexander M^LcihI, 
Esq. of tiic island of St Vincent, to Roberta, eldest 
daughter of the late George Sackvillc Su^crlaiui, 
Esq. of Uupat. 

Iff* At Chiklwall Church, Lancadure, Dunran 
Maodougall, Esq. ion of tlie late Dunciin Mac^ 
dougall. Esq. of Ardintrive, Argyleshire, to Ilcloii 
Ann, eldest (mughter of William Maeinuido Dun- 
can, Esq. of Aighburgh. 

2H. At the Grange,. Humphrey St John Mild- 
mny, son of the late Henry St John Mildmuy, to 
Miss Baring, eldest ilaughter of Alexander Baring, 
Esq. M. P. 

29. At Castlemains, the Rev. John Wylie of 
(Carluke, to ('arolinc Anne, daughter ut John 
Dick, Esq. advocate. 

30. At Maxweiltown, William Martin, Rm. of 
Blackford, to Margaret, fourth ilaughter at Hiio- 
mas Hairstancs, Esq. tanner, Maxwelitown. 

— At Paisley, the Rev. David AlUson, pf Stew- 
artllcld, AlK'nleenshire, to Jane, eldest itoughh'r 
of Mr Matthew Clark, manufacturer, Palalcy. 

— At Midfilcton, near Paisley, me Hev. Mr 
Adam, of Peebles, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr James Semple, funner* Middleton. 

Oct 2. At Lochbuy House, {John Stewart. Esq. 
of Fastiacloich, to Henrietta, daughter of the late 
Murdoch M*I^ine, of Louhbuy. 

.1. Mr James Nasmyth, Jeweller:, Edinburg, ^ 
Margaret Blair, third daughter of David Joteou* 
sen. Esq. merchant, Dundee. 

4. At Weston Church, Bath, Ma^ Alexander 
Campbell, of the JffGuards, to Mwy. sister of 
Captain Samuel Drown, R. 1^ 

At Vork, Gervas Stanford, son of tlie Jatc 
Samuel Deverlll, Esq. Clifton, Nottingham* to 
Jnnima Kelar* only daughter of Jolui Blaiid, Esq. 
of Omiside Lodge* Westmorland. 

6 *. At Dumfries* David Jolinstone* Em. writer, 
to Ann. only daughter of the late Wiluain Jar* 
dine* Esq. Surgeon R. N. 

8 . AtSlateAcld House* Captain Diaries M^Ap- 
thur, Adjutant 2d regiment* R.L.M. to MraC -i 
thcrine Wyllie, of Slatcfleld. 

9. \t Dittun Park. Bucklu the Hiui. PcregiirMi 
F, Cust* M. P. to Lady Is^lla Montagu SeotL 
daughter of the late^ and aiaber to the presviu 
DukeofOuccleueh. .J 

II. In St Mary’s Chiuch* Dublin. Robert Dai'- 
lington* Esc]. Ui Ellen* daughter of Mr Wlliiaiu 
Folds* iinvt .Strand Street. 

^ At Ivimbolbin, Evim Baiilie, Ewp of l>uch- 
four, to I.ady Gonrgiana Montagu* daugliter (»f 
the Duke of 'Manchester*. 

13. At Craiglelaiids, Alexander Allan* Esqs ad; 
vocRtc. third son of Alexand^ Allan, Esu. of Hitt* . 
side* tQ<Jamima* only daughter of Wni. Younget. 
Esq. of Craigielandc. 

l-L At Kiiki^y. the Rev. Edward Irving* A«M* 
of Hatton Gatdeii Chapel, London* to Isabetlii*' 
Mratdnghterof the Rev. John Martin* Kirk- 




-t St John’s Tmvn, Camisrt|^ Mrslln-’ 
garet Davis, oCAlree tlaughteri» who, with thMr 
n)a4har,axe££gw!|||i. 


At Eardisley, Herefordshire, Wilbam Sars- 
Rositer CocKburn, ESsu. M.A. of Exeter C'ol- 
l^RI, Oxford* only son ami heir of Uqpti 


ofStltehflt,' field Rositer Cod 


mAr^Uages.' 




1893. July 93. At St Ch)iX* WteVl&dles* JMepH 
. Bushby* lilMi. to Ann Satah. secOnT daughter of, 
• WiniteO^tedinan, M.'D. of that tmnd* 


Gteieral Sir William Cockbum of Cockbunvand 
Ryslaw, Bart to Anne, aldebt daughter of the 
Rev. Francis Coke of Lowermoor, Herefordshire, 
nrabendaryiYf Herefoid* dm. dee. 

At llemel-HemiNitad, Herts, Robert Play 
fhir* Esq. si^ew of tne late Professor PlayfMr, 
to Mitt & Wiite, yowigest daughter of the teie 
Jt White, Era. of t^onshiie Place.' 

.—.^ttiic Bridge of Itlam, Laurie, \Cm\. 
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surgeon, EtUnbuigh. to Cathenuo, daughter of 
the Wje WiUlaiD £Ae«, Esq. Cupar Fife. 

Oct. 24. At BdmSgh, Mr of Abbey 

St Bithanst Berwldksnire. to Janet, eldest dau^- 
ter bf Mr John Sharp, writer in CuIrxw. 

. 27. Mr Thomas CrawfottI, merchant, Ola , 
to eldest daughter of the late Mr WU 
Hay, Kilnuiniock. 

— Mr Edward M'Kensie, merduuit, Glasgow. 
tOjMargaret, seoonil daughter of Mr Wm. Welsh, 
morebant. New York. 

— At Denbie, Thomas Dickson, Est^. of Lon- 
don, to Mias Mary Carrutliers, set^ond daughter 
of LieuteDant<;olonel CarruUiers, of Denbie. 


DEATHS. 

182S. Jan. 9. At Batavia, in the 2‘Jd year of his 
age, Capt Andrew AtHeck, of the East-Iudiu ship 
Vrow Helen>>a native of Dumfries. 

Marcdi 19. At Pumeah, in the Elast Indies, Mrs 
Bertram, wife of Captain William Bertram, of 
Nwbet 

May 21. At Calcutta, flobert Ross Young, Esq. 
son oi the late John V'ouiig, Esq. of BeUwood. 

July B. At Kingston, Upper Canada. Jt^n Dick- 
son, Jim. W. S. 

12. At Dominica, in the 22d year of his age, 
Henry Bower Tulloh, Esq. Colonial Secretary in 
the above island, and second son of laeut-CoU 
Tulloh, royal artillery. 

23. At Savannah-la-Mor, Jamaica, Mr Alexander 
Lockhart Finiayson, son of the late Mr William 
FixUayson, Deiiutc Clerk of the Bills, Edinburgh. 

24. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Quartermaster 
MUter, of the Diet r^ment of foot. 

Aug. 11 . At Bahia, Dugald William Campbell, 
Esq. merchant there. 

— At Portsoy, Mr William Dawson, surgeon, 

agiKl.^ 

‘^9. At the Isle of Wight, Frances Murray, wife 
of Lieut. Murray, Dlsi regiment. 

Sept 1. At Lessbury, in the county of Nor* 
thumbo'land, Alex. Robertson, Esq. Captain on 
halfmiy of the Royal Maniiefw 

lo. At Fortrose, R. K. Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Flowcrburn, C'cmvener of the county of Ross. 

Id. At Kinnesswood, the Rev. John Dun, many 
minister of theiGospel, Mary'jiort, Cuinber- 

17. At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, John 
Mitchell, Esq. late Consul*QeneTa1 in Norway. 

— AC Glasgow, In the Noth year of his age, the 
Rev. Alexander Jamieson, of the Scots EpiMH^iel 
Cliaiiol. 

IS. At Candic, Stirlingshire, in the 74th year of 
his age, Matthew Ross, Esq. Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates. 

— At London, Joseph Charles Mellish, Esq. his 
Britannic Mideity^ Charge d’Affiures and Consul 
General for the ( Ircle of Lower Saxony. 

— At Ford I'Hth-head, near Edininirgh, Mr 
, James King, ag^ 90 years. 

19. At Cf^ Barrack, Lieut. J. A. Maxwell, of 
the 2Gth regiment of foot 

20. At the Crown Inn, Harrowgoie, in his 84th 
year, Sir Alan Chombre, Rnt late one of the Ju<l- 
ges of his Majesty's Court of Common Pleas. 

— At Meadsidc, Magdalene ('uehraiie, leliet of 
the Rev. John Moclaren. 

21. At Morristun, near Elgin, Major Lewis Car- 
michael, R. A. 

22. At Kirktown of Glnibucket. Christian Ben- 
ton, in her llotli year. 

— At Kinlocli, llelen, third daughter of Gmrge 
Kiitloch of Kinkx'h, Estp 

— At Eeclcfeihan, Mrs Mary Mallender,.wife 
V of William (irahum. Esq. in the 5,td year of her 
age. 

2^. At his seat in Linoolnshire, the Right Hai|. 
I.ord Vorborough. lie was created a Bardn m 
the year 1794, and is succeeded in his title by Ids 
eldeBt son, tlie Hon. Cluurles Anderson PelMm, 
now LoH Vai borough, which succession vaoACes 
his seat for LiiicolnsMrek 

— At Kilwinning, Mr John Burm of Reidston, 
in the S3rl year of Ids ago. 

— At his scat near Cirencester, Dr MattNilr 
Bolllie. ^ 

, 2 . 1 , At Elsinore, Mr William Gowbo; inerchoBt 
in Leith. 


SSeiit. 26. A| Kilburn, Mn Margaret TMt, aged 
98, relict of the late Mr 'Idiomas htevensou, tenant 
in Wester Deans. 

— At Craigie Bridge, in the Tilth year of his 
age, Mr John Monson, late hosier in Perth, and for 
nearly 50 years lYQWWrfi to the Guildry Incor- 
poration. 

— At Ualblair Cottage, Aird, Mn Frosei, of 
Culbidtie. 

27. Mr Robert Carr, schoolmasuA of Murytown, 
ill the 73th year of his age. ^ 

— At Greenock, Alex. May, Esi^ Postmaster, * 
in the 71 St year of his age. 

— At i>Wme HIU. near Edinburgh, Rfdicit 
Marshall. Esq. W. Sk , 

— Creurge Gordoit JEl^'of Hall-Iieait. 

28. At Ayr, Allan Dunn, Esq. surgeon, Royrl 
Ayrshire nnhlia. 

29. At Eibnburgh, Mr David Christie, of the 
firm cf Gibson, Christie, Ht Wardtew, North .St 


Anibew's-Strc^t. 

— At Muntros^ Mr George Beattie, wiiter. 
The attable and uhlifibotod manners of Mr Beattie, 
ooiiibined with a generous heart, supcgioi til nts, 
and ail inexhaustible fond of huinouv^ sboiigiy 
endeared him to a numerous circle of aciiuainUtii- 
ces, by whom his memory will belong eliurishcd., 

— At Boreham, Sussex, Colonel John Came 
gie, brother of the late Sir David Canicgic ol 
iMmthesk, Bart. 

— At Bank House, Kear-vVdmiral Sir William 
Ogilvy, BarL of luverquhaniy. 

— A r Lyons, France. Mr John Honyman, lute 
xnerclmnt in London, sixth son of tlie late Patrick 


Honyiiuin, Esq. pf <ir.*rn)say. 

— At Livlaadk, the Rev, James Bain, LL.D. ot 
Livlaiidb. 

.30. At New Saughton, James W'atson, Esq. ol 
Skughtoii. 

Oct. 1. At the manse of Barrie, the Rev. David 
.Sim, in the 70th year of his age, and 48th of liLs 
mmistry. 

2. At Edinlnisilth, Colonel Robert 'Wnght, of 
the royal miment of artillery, who wM^for many 
years Aiile>%-Camp to his IRiyal lllgmiesss tiie 
iate Duke of Kent, and Civil Secretary for ilmt 
gurriKm at Gibraltar, and whose activity and zeal 
aurlng the late contest in thu Peninsula are well 
known to all who were coiineetnd hlnl'ln tli<‘ 
service. 


— At Leith Links, Mrs W'ilhelmina Archibald, 
wife of Mr Thomas Newbigging, winc-roerchant 

— Lately, on her passage from India, Jane, el 
dcKt daughter of James -wrns. Esq, youngest son 
of the Ayrshire P(K*t- 

— At his seat Willesley Hall, Derbyshire, ftc- 
neral Sir Charles I lastingb, Bart. O.C.B. late Co- 
lonel of the 12t]i foot, &e. 

— In Portland Place, J^indoii, the Dowager 

Lady Templeton. ^ 

— At Cork, of consumption, Pctqb%aity« Esq. 
M . D. surgeon, R. N. Ucullst to the Ikirk Eye 
Dispensary, and latepbyideian of Uie Fever Hos- 
pital, New Market, county of ('prk, 

— On board the ship Maiqun of Hastings, at 
Calcutta, in April ;iabt, Mr Allan Farie, son of 
James Farie, Ewp of Farme. 

— .\t Bath, Juimuco, Alexander Milne, Esq. of 
Castle Gordon. • 

— At mris, M. Garnenn, the aeranavt. .\boiit , 
a week b^ore, he liad a sudden stroke of apojr- 
lexy in'the Theatre du Jurrlin Bcaujon, m ciiii- 
seiiuence of which lie let go the rope of the 
curtain which was in his hand, and (he ciirtiun 
fell oil Ins head and severely wounded him. I'lir 
h.TmoTihage caused by tlie wound rftarded for 
some time his decease. M. Gainenu was the fir^t 


who ittempted the exiMnrmlent of the )ianK'hiite' 
-—At I'ctersburgh, the Abbe l.cracny, who 
taught Bonaparte in.'ithematics at the seliool of 
Brienne, agotldO. Although theex-l^lMfor xna<ie 
him very brinfant offers to teui]^( him to reluin 
to France, he prefernxl remaining in Russia. 

^ At Henfidd, Sussex, Martha Louisa, wife of 
Enwarri Olleren^w, Esq. daughter of the tie 
ueased Lieut»CoI. ^anas^bson, Hon. iSfot In 
dia Company's service, anif formerly wife of (lie 
late Cavteln liCUe, 92d regiimt of foot 
— il^Teddiogton, Miridlosn, Mr Seriaont Mar- 
«halL He finidod at the .C'hester assizes a tort 
uight before. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 
Mean Time* 


D. 

New Moon,«.Th. 1. 
First Qiiail.^Fr. 9. 
FuU Moonv-Fr. 16. 
Last Quart.~Fr. 23. 
New MooD,«..Sa. 31. 


M. II. 

68 past 7 morn. 
80 « 0 noon. 
47—8 morn. 
45—1 morn. 
49 — 3 mom. 


TERMS, &r. 


January, 

10. River Tweefi opens. 

27. Duke of Sussex born (1773). 

29. King George IV.’s Acressioii. 

30. King ('harks I.’s Martyrdom. 

31. Ring George IV, Proclaimed. 


Co CorrtHponlienM. 


We beg leave to state, once for all, that we will not hold ourselves responsible for 
any article voluntarily transmitted to us, except on an express and mutual stipulation 
for that purpose. Editors are subjected to incredible annoyance by a class of persons 
who indite Stanzas^ Sonnets^ Linet^ Verges^ and so forth, to the Moon and Stars, and 
forthwith inflict them upon some unlucky Journal, the conductor of which is fre- 
quently called upon, at the distance of six, nine, or twelve months, to restore a vaga- 
tend' leaf of this description to its jealous and eke angry author, although it cannot, 
perhaps, be of more service to him, when he has got it, than the tattered fragment of 
a newspaper that wrapped his last ounce of snuff. We trust that, after the present 
notice, this system of petty annoyance, which consumes time most unprofitflbly, and 
galls, non t;t, ted teepe cadendo^ as far as yre are concerned, be discontinued. 

S^eral articles are unavoidably deferred, for want of room. 
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from the pipe^ with ample store of 

whisky (ulenliveiorLoch-Lomol^lb 

isl^in*^ ^ b^ng thus provtiled, 
the CStomuHdon is produced, jiud 
the oath dt .^administered^ 
the Cleifk of the^l^f Wttiiesi^^ 
who had oeen Regularly cited on the 
diligence; are.hrmtght iorward ; and 
the business goes on. To those of 
the Craft We need not be particular ; 
aiid Cowans, or men who am not of 
it, m^ care little for out beiuff so ; 
but if any Of the latter description 
of persons were there, they would 
be edified,, or at least amused, with 
the jarring , wrangle which almost 
every moment occurs between the 
respecrive Agents, (or Counsel, if 
any attend,) on objections to wit- 
nesses or to questions, and with the 
noble heat into which they are apt to 
to work themselves on the occasion. 
This may be easily supposed great- 
est, for obvious reasons, when die 
clients are thmselves present; and 
we remember well an instance of an 
old bonnet laird, who was so delight- 
ed with the vehemence of his Writer, 
in repelling what he considered to be 
k frivtdras and ungenerous attack on 
the adnnsribility of a witness of his, 
that he slipped quietly into his luif 
half-a^inea, saying, “ Ha e, my 
lad ; thw is for yon fine flam /” The 
old poriSoner knew well that mo- 
ney makes the mare to go,” and that 
ready cash would make her tmt most 
briskly. 

.But let us dwell a little longer on 
so inte^'esting. Who has not 
adnuved the wise face of an old 
g^y-haired Scotch peasant, when 
sitting, and giying nis deposition 
about the olden titoo« .and the pro- 
pinquities of the forefathers of the 
hamlet ! He feels and enjoys an im- 
portance which he knows that few 
possess ; and is not a little lettered 
that ** sae mony braw gentlemen 
na'o come a' the way frae Kmbro' ” 
to learn what he knows. We have 
offgu been struck with the force of 
the expressions of sucli a person ; and 
we ren^ember a very old m^n, who, 
being ailced the relationship between 


two in&yiduals, Trc ♦h,” said he, 
** it wad tak' a pock of psHs to count 
that jdn.” T^efudian, who pointed 
to tha bairs pf ilds haaq, to inmate 
a gtieit^ scarcely more 

impf^dg^. BuriBe best scei^pf the 
kind is a of manias, where 

there is a gt^t iplistor, of *' jlmld 
men,”’ tp point out.ihgJilst track of 
them, and where /daH^ifter depo- 

the spot sixty or seventy yeasss ago, 
walks the line li/^inatoh with solemn 
tread, accord^ to hit conscience, 
and thebestof%isjud|^pt.^,On one 
occasion, a vtery agkd, ||^U ^headed 
person, as we well retbemoer, was 
more positive mn any of i.tb| .rest ; 
and his reason for being so, wts jmn- 
nectecl with a curious Scotch ctllani 
mentioned by the most eminOnlf of 
our law-writers. “ For,” he, 
on this very spot, wticre a pdckle 
stane was plac^ but which is now 
removed, I got bottom weel payed, 

four-score yei^a ayne, when was a 
bairn, to gar me mind the marches ; 
and this wai^ in tbae days, somehow 
according to law* At ony rate, what 
was sae weel caa’d into my tail cou'd 
na get out o’ my head, and 1 hai^ 
never passed this way since without 
remembering that place 
But it now approaches the how 
and hungry hour, when fouk begin 
to gaunt” and Commissioner, Coun- 
sel, and Clerk, as well ei the A- 
gents, are all thinking of what theii 
landlady may ha’e in the koiUp^t. 
They quote, the schoed^boys* adage. 
Opera p(v^u!to ludfm^ ‘ Dipner is 
then imt oh the t^ble. Tbo^ Com- 
missioner takes the chair there, as 
at„ the business-board, and says, 
Ountldmeu, the evidence to be led 
here is^lhe proof of Uie pudding, 
whibb; be a’ ken, is the eating o't.” 
The whole party are (Hpthy »iends 
now, notwithstanding m their Jtams 
and debating ^ore dinneir; and, 
like good Chrisfians, they change 
their swords into cajrviUK-knives, and 
their spears into piiuch^adles. The 
Fresesis a cauty man, udib does not 


^ — — : ; ^ 

• Lord' is theeminent writer here J^erred'^ Wj' and tW|; fotlpwioK, are his 
wbfds: When Maii^ lianas am! splenhi^ gSt up^ Mtyt use( somStimas to be bMd 
down on them, add thdr^ whM wherelw iNy wiU m remember, end 

b^ljood witnesses, as to these whSu ^bey 8re'ode>-<that Imiitessioa pn tlieur 
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''throw hifl^nkVer his iKnither:" js be^o^. This it no sketch of ap 
a large Teaibing towi of punch is raefl^ character, but rcpresenti a raw 

person, well known to atl Af gen- 
which 'all parties are deterfiA^ed to t||(||K|en tin the eastern border, wlw 
countenance on photic prjuiciples, worthy the lotting down with/ci» 
as for the guid o the, Ref^^e : like tier at bife time bf day or another^ 
Pr^byteries, at^otW'sillal drink- But we must ^return to what is 
4ng«raetii^ tW|f^'' l)br a' bu^ more directly idfur |ubject The 
after the jp i ra is said the Preses Proof is fimshed,-*d^% reported 
declares, thirawy man ^ the ^ the €ommi8siQnar,^and sent to 

Edinburgh, where it becomes, in 
, or /drink a coupl^bf course, the subject of piuch debate, 
buinms--an ^y alternative. * The ^^poken, written, and printed, -ad- 
healths of the coinex^ng parties, (fing greatly to that ocean of litiga- 
?* jfr?! Manor, are tion trhich we have already seen that 

drank, aiW'ibany loj^ and other e Scotch law*»Biiit Detains, even 

appropmte toasts, and the '* evening without it. 
is passed with the ptmost hilarity.'' 

'Jliis, liowOver, is oitily the first se- lawyers’ shdves and printers* presses 
de%it; but there is a continuation weighty cases. 


of • and de die in diem, there 
is tm same forenoon fighting, and 
the tiigo afternoon feasting, during 
all tni sitting of the Commission, 
'i'he latter part of the remark is ap- 
plicable, in a special manner, to the 
concluding clay, for that being al- 
ways a kind of Jew/, 4s particularly 
mirthful ; dud a neighbouring laird 
or two, friends of the litigants, fre- 
^ently join the party. VPell do we 
ri^member a fine fellow, who came, on 
a final ddy of that kind, to " tak' his 
dinner” with us : he was of the old 
«chool, and no milk-sop ; and he re- 
jiiaiped with us all night, because 
the roads were bad. '' Weel,” said 
he, " thab abominable new iitiprove- 
luejnts ha*e,in maist places, (though 
not just lierej i^rldged baiUi mirth 
andlipspitalw. Wo ujibd ay to tak' 
anp^^ giudjbi^, aitdpiibr friends 
kceped us o' night ; biif no4r tlie 
rbaus are sae confoundedly guid, that 
the slanfiints have a pretence ^|et 
us ca' our horses, and trot awa’ name 
cauldrifely, at ony hour o’ |i|:4ikht, 
only ha[f-elockentd/* SoTaidd our 
worthy yisitdr^ in the glee of a bottle 
of wine but it is only fair to do 1dm 
|he justice to say, tfiat therp is not a 
Inore public-spirited counti7 g^ntle« 
man than he, .though, over nis glass, 
he likes a hit' at the new ptilities, 
when they iiiterfefe with the ^ mer- 
riment in miph his heart delights ; 
and altjteugfa he4s npw yealn 
old, feW V contribute^ so 't^ineiuly 
both to the basiiieef of d^forenoeiv 
and the joy jjf the iSkbnioon o^ 
every public:;; meting fniiis county^ 


And here the defect of such evi- 
dence soon appears.. It is a dry, cold 
lejtter, taken down in ike language of 
the Commissioner, watched, as he is, 
by two keen razors Of fellows acting 
for the parties, who squabble about 
almost every sentence of it. Those 
who read it, therefore, see not the 
open or scowling countenance; the 
intelligent look or stupid gaapr^in 
short, the tovt eneevibfc ofaitU^iU 
ness's appearance, which speaks 
more to an experienced Judde than 
even language itself. The sconce of 
phrenolo^'^, now-a-days, makes this 
objection quite palpable, for, liko4Sir 
John Prester, every one acquainted 
with it 

lias a geometric scale • 

To gauge men’s heads like casks of Me. 

And any person well verspd in it 
can say at once, ^om one's brow and 
pericranium, wnethcr he is " a good 
man and true,” or not. If written 
proofs are continued, we shall sug- 
gest, ei|her that a phrenolo^st sbfll 
be allowed to every Commission, to 
report on the devehpements of the 
witnesses ; or a painter might be ap- 
pointed to each, who would pkee 
every mau'a face at the top of hk de- 
position ; just as, in some histories, 
the head of each king is put at the 
beginning of. the account* of his 
reign ; tnd'when^lhe case comes in- 
to die fnner-JlotiBe, a number of 
lithog^phic idbl^ssionB of tnein may 
be thrown ofi$ at little expence. Nor 
let cavillerf liteer at this last sugges- 
tion, to W^paiaters lo employed ; 
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fqr> let any of them turn up^Uog- 
gMlh^s (Hrints, apd muunine the faces 
of ijam tjiro apprentices, without dis« 
tipguiahipe.ea^f.aQd then ask them- 
s^ves ta afpidi of the two they wou^ 
giyOi ai^to ti^ey would deny 

^^^t aihetter, way, presented itself^ 
of . ohwtijig such and 

tllli uips, wid^tt wy feasting, to 

haye thepritnesses ,^xAmii||P<l;^t|4alr 

ly in U^mpimce of thoM ^hois^onJd 

depide on inafr evid^^e. Now>thie, 
is done in England, at/;what' is theaa 
cudled Nm Friuli w^aret^ 
isA depone, not only in .|^;Hsnce of 
the Jury, who are snpposed to sift 
Uie fact, but of the Jn^e, who is to 
instruct them, determine on the law, 
and decide the cause. Except in 
very few instances, such, however, is 
not the case in Scotland. Our mo- 
dern Jury-Court is, in fact, jus^^a 
set of Commljaiiciipers, with this dif- 
ference from brdhiary ones, that the 
report is pot made^ by them, of the 
whple evidence, and. ail the res 
as in the ordinary case ; but it is the 
aredtal of a verdict on a set of issues 
mepi^edtf not by tbe Judges of tlie 
Court of Session, who are ultimately 
to decide, but by ^e Jury Clerks, 
with those acting for the parties. The 
adju^ment of these issues is often 
attended with not a little of that 
tjRo^le and delay which 4illuded 
to in hist Kumber ; because the busi- 
ness of addressing Juries hac natu- 
rally got into the hands, or rather 
the* mouths of a few of the speaking 
I^awyers,' whom the Agents always 
i^ onio adjust and revise their is- 
1 ^; npd. it is np^my matter to 
mfdte i partibw, pr bring together 
tlmse pn both aides, for Uic purpose, 
amid their many odier avocati^ at 
1^1 the di^erent bars, from^|Oft to 
another of whidi they are constantly 
ginning with the Writers’ Clerks, 
calling on, pr cha^g them like po 
many Doys, playing fU hide^and-sfek, 
or W/y about the ^ 

miat next Lapins, according to 
our forms, after Uie Jury iTnal ? As 
]0acbetn«^ys, ‘^wh€n the Wapsare 
Qiat, dm man f an^‘ apply- 

dio simile, oapM so enddi^ICngi^ 
not in 8opd#nd» As wd 
l^ye sud, in tnopt inabmees, the case 
fs Apt ovef with the Jujry Court, hltt 
% go to dte Court of 


sion, to kb tbebonePofnfv contention 
thcae; and .the courBe[oi^j/rocedure 
is th^, jn many insUiibes,3UBta8 te« 
diouai^d expensive as was the old 
Proof on Compissimif-T-with this 
gyeet d^rence, ithat it wanes all 
its feedilB and fup, which some 
very j^simepen i||2Ke|POBsider^ to 
bp no small defeat., 

But might not .annenf .those evils 
I been prevenMlrliere^Y w^Ntit. 
,A p£F abate Ja^wv-Coubt, and 
leading the Bmoft^io tk^ presence of 
the very Judgeawhoeyeire ultimatelr 
to decide, aa |s done in England? 
which modpib^ddes^would bpless eg- 
pensive to the country, thanfhaving a 
different Court,, which is so costly an 
appendage. Tnia last ideowo^nnot 
better illustrate tlaan by telling re., 
mark of a friend of ours, Mr Aeo- 
dore Thraahie, on a subject nol^ .lit- 
tle similar* He ia an exteoilpd'^^^ 
mer, and was erecting a thmhing- 
mochine. ss|d be, what 

an unthrifty c|%r wou*d I ,be, were 
1 to iimk* the dighting apparatus se- 
parate from, Jnittead of attaching 
It to my other machinery, and were 
X to have it wrought by another pair 
of horses, and tended by anotlier apt 
of miln-men ! Na, na I heavy rents 
Wipna bear such nonsense as that 
would, be.” The application of this 
is quite obvious, ana needs .no com- 
ment from us. 

There is subject on which, in 
our last Number, wc promised to 
touch : it is that of Extbacts, and 
we must commma.. by adverting to 
t^orii^nofthps^ . 

A law-fugiit, to #inaU'in trade, is 


immtiikUe ascertain- 
ment of hit rights ; but not so with 
tbt jjdle. Lord Karnes says, that> in 
the days of yore, before good sgri- 
cult^f^oke, a country laird would 
go every to the top pf some little 
eminence, to glower abf^t him with- 
out abject, Uil dinner time; 'and we 
have ourselves kupwn some very good 
men mnd not a little ttnie, evetf 
day, Jitting wagging dieir legs on 
tlm^milidng-ou-staner^wesryin^ for 
soma^y coming tojSieir dinner," 
like ths Laird o* Bbnymoon, in the 
bumoiwasstory df old friend^JCreech. 
L|it us refect of what vsJt^ m biM 
law-plea wpuld be to such a man as 
bny.c^ these, as it^ iflght rpntd his 
mosses, roeaA9W6,iQ^%nr Ms insets 
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or outsets ; hoir it would^agitate 
his spiritsT^n^ help to circulate his 
bloody in his Horpid and unlettered 
life. But then, as in hunting, is a 
great misfortune when the fox is too 
soon worried ; so a quick illecision 
would end the interest oft the liti- 
gant. Now» |o Have a written record 
of what, in iH day* produced so much 
pleasure, is the origin of evtraeted 
dicreets, wUeh, iOl very lately, uMm 
full copies of all that had been rriliU 
ten and piinted in thecases. There 
was indeed a gieat avidity for such 
extracts, — 

The country Ibuk to lawycfS crook . 

Ah, 'ueeleme o* >our botmy huik ! 

'fhe betimo8t part o’ my kist-nook 
ril ripe for thee, 

An* fillin’ ware my hinmost rook 
For my decree. 

Thosip decreets, neatly half-bound 
and titled, were actually placed by 
their otmers beside Taplin's Far- 
riery, Bonar’s Bee-master, the Whole 
Duty of Man, Hutchinson's Justice, 
and the rest of their scantj^, but 
well-chosen libraries, ilnd were per- 
used again, and again, and again. 
The Spectator says, that the skins 
of the faces of foxes nailed upon the 
hunting-stable door of Sir Roger de 
Coverley were the trophies of his 
youthful victories, and that he was 
wont, on looking at them, to tell 
with delight the adventures each 
chase. So did our litigants with 
their decreets, for, turning over their 
numerous psges, thev usra to fight 
all their cattles «rer again, and 
thrice to slay the iftkiu ;*' though, in 
disastrous suits, fbe re^ng was, no 
doubt, sometimes of a more painful 
i^ies, and resembled the studies of 
Old Rapid the tailor, in the Roid 
to Ruin. He, when be wanted to 
appear peculiarly grave, on great 
man’s coining to visit him, and' when 
his son Nedajjif recommended to him 
the attitude of reading, as fittest 
for mvity in an aged gentleman, de- 
sired Ned to bring him, for the pur- 
pose, his hook of had debts, uMeh,” 
added he, ** wfil doubtless, lad, 
make me grave enough." 

But of even such enjoymii^ li- 
tigants, are now de'prived, by pre- 
tended Improvements ; and> what% 
worse, they are obliged m pay for 
what they do no| get. Long ago, -a 
man, after an cx{H.msive process, got 


at ^east a " bonny hnik** for winter 
nights’amusement; and we.have8een 
such a work amount to even a large 
foUb, Ifice an old<*fadiioncd copy of 
T^oteon ; but, now-B-dpg% that is 
turned into Httle lUOfS :ton the 
Single Catechism, which « ^u|ck 
eye could aknee over dn a'few ^ni- 
nutes ; -and, whaA is oevtainl)^, not 
^^aceordingtodim^rihat pamphlet, 
embracing fittde^atmre than the sum- 
iiiikk aiiddecernhum, .siisist be paid 
fimns highly as the old thiok folio 
Uks. Professional men will sec we 
aUudevtb the efihet of that war expo- 

tUnk with USf 'that all^operations, 
in this respect^ are clearly reducible 
on the civil law prineij^e of causa 
data, cauM non seeuta. 

Looking back, as from an emi- 
nence, on past times, we naturally 
aak now AKY THING SO ahotuinu- 
bly dilatory and iw^chret, ^xs the 
present form of process, titer came 
to exist f There may be two rea- 
sons : \si. As loquacity, and other 
defects, prevail most in old age in 
man, so it is probably in instiui- 
tions that the old ones become most 
erroneous. But, 2d/y, Every tbiiig 
which is now called a defect, may, in 
an earlier state of manners, liave 
been a merit. Historically, wc have 
shown, in No. 1., that our forms, 
which are ^rvile imitations of those 
of the Parliament of Paris, were in- 
stituted by James V., almost .300 
years ago ; but, as I>ord Karnes says 
on similar oecasions, let* us try to MM 
a final cause, 'and discover a reason for 
his doing so. Doctor Robertson ii 
at much pains toriiow the anxiety of 
our kings to stop their barons from 
private wars ; and, like careful mo- 
ther^, wtdi relation to their wayward 
childm^. they adopted every expe- 
dient to"** keep them out o’ ill turns." 
It was a remark of old Dr Carlyle^r, 
riiat men are juit like game-cocks, 
and Tbusc always fight one way or 
another. Now, roust it not hive 
been a great matter, in a well-going 
kw-suit, to provide a bloodless wordy 
war, af a good many camiftigns, to 
engage any couple of chiefs, and to 
Bubsrituto it, n possible, €or their 
raids and onskiignts, in which they 
brought fire and sword upon tlie 
estates of each other, and, brevi 
vtanu, drove off every thiog which 
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could be taken away on its own legs? 
But dWIization and law have banish- 
ed such ferocity now; and length- 
ened litigations are no more requi- 
site for keeping men quiets now«>a- 
days^ thin moats and j^rtculliaes, so 
general in the Peel-houses of our an- 
cestors^ would be for comfortuldtF re- 
sidence in our.modmm country seats. 
Surely, if a Birmingham manufac- 
turer sues a Glasgow merchant^ dia- 
patch^ not should be the ob- 
ject ; and let us, in future, avoid dl 
the obloquy attached to our Courts, 
when an Englishman said, that they 
formed, ill their great dekys, as vexa- 
tious a defence against just creditors, 
as the mountains and morasses of 
our country were, of old, against the 
conquering arms of the Homans. 

Having adverted to the defects of 
our Judicatories, we will next inquire 
what ought to bel'uz jiemedy of tlmn, 

''rhe error of them consists, first, 
in their beginning at the wrong end 
in procedure ; and, second, in ever- 
lasting reviewing of sentences. 

1. As to the first of these, we put 
the cart before the horse ; and, be- 
fore ascertainment of facts, we open 
a cause with long balderdash plead- 
ings, which are a great waste of 
wind, as the client remarked ; and 
then, (in the language of the old 
dancing-master,) ** advancing back- 
wards/^ we make an attempt at reach- 
ing the marrow of the case^ by short 
statements ; which inverted order we 
have observed to astonish many more 
ptfsons than our friend Careful, who 
was the hero of our last Number on 
this tome. 

We have not room here for enter- 
ing at large upon the subject of Eng- 
lish special pleddiiig, which takes place 
in the commencement of causes^^But 
our readers, though not lawy^s, see, 
from its name, that it signifies some- 
thing minute and accurate; such 
pleadings are not viva voce, but writ- 
ten ; and they consist of reciprocal 
shof’t statements, of both the fact and 
law, to be founded on in Court at the 
trial. They are composed with the 
greatest cure, and being communica- 
te by the Attornies for the two par- 
ties, to one another, and put*by each ' 
of them into the hands of their Coun- 
sel, and also into those of die Judge 
before whom the case is to be tri^, 
not only is hC' thua previously made 
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aware of the natiire AH bearing of 
the cause, but both pahie's-tome into 
Court acquainted with each other’s 
pleas. The case is thus put upon 
the very ground on which it is to be 
tried; slid all the spoken illustrations 
of Countol are reserved till the trial 
comes on, instead of bdng the frothy, 
and unsubstantial, and Useless thing, 
which they are now with us before- 
hf^d. In this inanfier, a case is tried 
dtete, in general, in one day, otii and 
out, instead of hanging on for years, as 
we have seen that those of our own 
country do. ||Jow, some such expe- 
dient should be adopleii^in Scotland ; 
and we understand tliat our sum- 
mons, defences, and answers, ate pro- 
posed to be very carefully drawn, 
and to bo converted into ^cial 
X>leadings like those of England!^ Jf 
this is closely attended to, they will 
answer the purpose ; but we in^lore 
our Legislature to imitate the Eng- 
lish in their mode of accomplishing 
the object, and ko to order that these 
pleadings shall be concluded, as in 
England, before the cause enters 
the Court, instead of taking place 
there ; for it is truly absurd that the 
valuable time of a Judge should he 
wasted in mere motions, and in or- 
dering and re-ordering the giving in 
of papers, which, in a proper proce- 
dure, should appear of themselves in 
a cause, as regularly as the sun and 
moon in the" firmament. Their fail- 
ing to do so is one of the great sour- 
ces of delay in our Courts, as they 
arc now constituted. 

Here wc come ti^nfiider more ge- 
nerally the Subject of Juries! and 
we must admit, that we have often 
had many doubts about the expe- 
diency of them. In early days, when, 
as we have shown. Jury Trial took 
its origin, it was a natural enough 
thing ; and when all the community 
(who were then the Judges) were 
equally ignorant, any few decent 
men named to act as a sworn corn-, 
mittee, mr Jury, might be as good as 
ai^p^ set of such persons : be- 
plain in 

compmton to wb^t they are now ; 
and to use the lauiMiuge of the poet, 
** simple justice’^ had not then been 
lengthened to ^ trade." BUt now, 
when advancing society has made 
cases complicated^ mere decent men 
frequently cannot be up to them ; 
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and howeve^ lell a wright may de- 
cide abouw^^^\iiiaking of a floor^ it 
does not follow he should be a^le to 
determine on a party's claim or^ght 
to have it made, iy q indeed often 
commit foolish mistakes in the choice 
oven of arbiters ; and observe too 
late, that a reference to tradesmen, 
about a mat|sr ,of right, even as to 
the referees’ own manufacture, is 
injudicious. On' these princip^, 
.fudges of any kind should not Ik 
taken from such men as Foote’s Ora- 
tors, in his farce of that name ; and 
the determniation of intricacies of 
Meitni and Tuum, — even the disin- 
tangloinent of the facts regarding 
them, should be placcdin otherhands 
than those of tradesmen of any kind, 
however eminent they may be on 
’Chai%e, or in their warehouses and 
work-shops. It is IherCf indeed, that 
their i^espectability will be found, 
and not in the seat oi judgment. 

But Jury Trial being an ancient 
favourite, we are aware that the ex- 
pression of even this doubt (for it is 
no more) may bring upon our top a 
set of buzzing indignant patriots, who 
will blame us for depreciating it. 

Where have we, (they will say) 
but in it, the advantage of imme- 
diate decision, against which there 
can in general be no reclaimers ? and 
where else is that decision pro- 
nounced by men of unsophisticated 
minds ? But what (they would con- 
tinue) do you propose in the place of 
what was, in the days of brief and 
inquest, the universal mode of try- 
ing causes in otit country, and which 
is gradually returning.^” ^ Now, 
oitr answer to all such tirade would 
be, this, that each of our Divisions of 
Court are numerous enough of thent^ 
selves to constitute what, if neces- 
sary, may be styled a Jur^.j and 
what is to prevent their determina- 
tions being made as immediate and 
irreversible as those of Juries are? 
After hearing the evidence, they may 
even retire, or proceed wi^ shut 
doors, and their decisions may (to 
use tile language of the letter 
Peel) as much resemble the 
tioTis of fate, as those of Juries do., 
As to the great value ‘of untophistica* 
ed minds, we assent to the remark; 
and probably sophistry is more apt to 
exhale from the libraries of Bie learn- 
\fcd, than from either tan-pits or tal- 
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loiy-kettles ; hut do not our Judges 
possess such minds ? and are such in- 
tellects better insured by the almost 
random mode in which Jurymen are 
now pitched on, rather than by the 
care with which our statesmen select, 
from the whole of the bar, the most 
able and enlightened body of the 
whole country, those men who are to 
decide its causes ? Any person who 
has ever been in a Jury knows the 
trutla of the remarks now made on its 
cqncdave; and when the stupid on 
the onehAnd, and the babbling on 
the other, are scummed off its mix- 
ture, the pure and accurate intelli- 
gence and understanding which may 
remain behind for pronouncing of ver- 
dicts, is oftentimes sufficiently small, 
however mysterious those verdicts 
may seem to the panting audiences, 
when they are read with all the so- 
lemnity usual on such oecusioiis. 

The plan now proposed would ob- 
viate the objections attendant at pre- 
.sent on Trials in the Jury Oourt, 
that, in many cases, the Judges who 
are ultimately to decide on them, not 
being present at the giving of evi- 
dence, receive no aid from tlie physi- 
ognomy and general appearance of 
the witnesses. Even such as the ver- 
dicts are, they sometimes coiiHidei 
them not to establish some of the mi- 
nuter facta on which it may appear to 
them that the cases rest; and tlie 
inadequacy of the issues to bring out 
these facts often gives rise, at pre- 
sent, to keen contest, and continues 
that very evil which Jury Trial was 
meant to prevent. We cannot better 
illustrate this our idea, than by quot- 
ing two passages from the letter to 
Mr Peel, beginning with that which 
shows the increase of litigation pro- 
duced^y such a state of things. 

I observe a curious instance of the evils 
attending this involved course of proceed-, 
ing, in a late case, (Tennent v. Tcnnent, 
15th January 1833,) where the Lord Or- 
dinary appointed a condescendence and 
aiHWers, and a delate took place on the 
relevancy. The plnintilTH moved, that 
the case should be remitted forthwith to 
the Jury Court. The defenders* resisted 
on three difihrent grounds. The Lord 
Ordinary rSpelled two of those, but or- 
dered minutes (written pleadings) on a 
third. Against this judgment o 
sentation, followed by answers, was re. 
ceived, and then thc^ Lord Ordinary re- 
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mitted the case to the Juiy Court. A 
furtiter representation wju given in ; and 
place regarding its compe* 
tMcy. The l«oiid . Ordinaiy pronounced 
bis judgment ; « and batJi parties presented 
petiiUms against it to the Inner-House. 
That Court ooerturnfid all that had been 
dofte,«i»fdund that it was expedient, be- 
fore remitting to the Juiy Court, to ad- 
just Issues in the Court of Session, and 
ordered condescendence ; and, after all this 
c^, (wHERz: WAS the WOOL ?) these 
highly^fovoured individuals returned hdck 
to the Lord Ordinary, to reconmenee 
their combat,— not, however, reasonably 
despairing of once again haivhtg to retrace 
the eamc steps ! 

Observe, all this is in a procedure 
intended to lessen liiigatum / The fol- 
lowing passage of the letter, regarding 
the unavoidable deficiency of verdicts, 
is very descriptive of it : 

Where a question goes to a Jury, and 
they have to decide only for the one 
party or for the other, they have the 
whole substantive case, out and out, be- 
fore them. But where the facts arc taken 
by themselves, and split down into sciia- 
rate issues, it is quite possible, that the 
truth and justice of the case may be lost 
in this subdivision. It is quite possible, 
for example, that a Jury, upon a complex 
view of a> transaction, might set it aside, 
upon the conviction, forced on their 
mind, on law and fact taken together, 
that a party has been wronged, or as, in 
law, it is called, oircumvented. But what 
is circumvention ? It is, that one of the 
parties has been so weak^ has been so i«- 
ehriated^ has been so o/d, ha^; been so 
diddled^ has been so whee^ed^ has been 
so played upon, and so forth, that altoge- 
ther he did not interpose a fair and valid 
consent to the bargain. But if this cir- 
cumvention is reduced to all its compo- 
nent ports, and if a Jury are set to aay, 
upon separate issues, and substanthnffly', 
whether at the time in questioo he was 
drunk,— whether he was deceived, and so 
forth,^they'inay feel themselves unable, 
conscientiously, to say yes to each of 
these questions, while, conscientiously, 
they would undo his bargain. 

We are a^re that this plan 
Judges deciding as Juries' 
least man^eable on Circuits, 
eventh^e it night be accompUiML' 
by making it the duty of the 
Bench*to go round on Assisef, as tlu^/ 
do in England^ though, to save la- 
bour, they mig^t he distributed into 
smaller par^s than what the two 
present divisions ‘form ; oi^ Juries 
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might be used i(i rciv:>tc districts, 
though not in Edir/jurg^, where 
both divisions sit in fiul Courts. Nor 
does there appear any objection to 
this want of Jwies in civil matters, 
on the score of feared oppression, or 
attacks upon liberty in troublous 
times; for those evils a|e not suppos- 
ed to occur in civil, in criminal 
suits, — and we prcMs^ ho change as 
to these last. Eeaws, the trial of 
ciltnes being in most cases more sim- 
ple and more dependent on matters 
of ordinary life tnan actions for civil 
right, comiflou^rsons can more easi- 
ly decide in it tnan they can do in 
discussions regarding the legal inte- 
rests of individuals, which are far 
more lengthened and complicated. 

II. In our general account of the 
law proceedings of this count^ in 
our last Number, we remarked the 
extreme distress and inconvenlency 
which arise to parties from, what is 
now the 2d part of our subject, the 
INCESSANT Reviewing or Judg- 
ments in all the stages of an action. 
Some 8atirica]**men have, on this ac- 
count, compared a Scotch Law-suit 
to the Hpdra\t head, which, though 
cut off repeatedly, irameiliately grew 
on again, and courted further heroic 
exertion to decapitate the monster. 
Others have assimilated it, with more 
propriety, to the vnlgar idea of a 
cat, which, in its supposed nine lives, 
more closely resemoles the number 
of reclaimers of diflbrent descriptions, 
which there must be in cases where 
one keen contentious party gives the 
other what, of old^ called the 
long sands o' the ^rliamenU House ; 
the aHusion having referetice to Leith* 
Races, and one of the parties barrass- 
ing'the other by giving him a good 
coursing of litigation, before he would 
" coma down with his dust.” Now, 
that evil would he considerably re- 
moved by the plan here propos^. 

Mliether their Lordships shall act 
aA,JuiMI|b(|nr not, it would certainly 
hi» A«j|||!nprovement, that all the 
Id to gp l M attention of those who are 
omise, should, he brought 
and that, they should 
DONE WITH IT, rather 
wdn uat it should be Jieoesfiary to 
recur to it so fte^uendy, as is now 
the practice. The Court, 140 years 
ago, freed ^hems^ves from the teas- 
ing of private solicitations in causes, 
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by means of;4l]e Act of Sederunt, in all cases/' But why is the ( han- 
^J9th Nov..» which proceeds on cellor the sole means of this remedy 
the preamble, Umt the custom lyas a in England ? Well might Black- 
downright slc^ery to lieges, Lprds, stone say, that the En^ish system 
and lawyers aud, surely, with re- of remedial law resembles an old (»o- 
gard to the Judges themselves, any thic castle erected in thedavs of chi - 
regulation which shall secure them valry.” The truth is, that his Lord- 
from the necessity of reading over ship seemed to be the only means of 
the same case^, so frequently, might attaining to a little good sense for de- 
proceed on a similar narrativd. But, cisions in that country, in those war- 
besides this, in any numerous Courts like days, when that Judge was ge- 
reviewing sentences is unavoidably the only person who, from 

attended with this evil, that, by the attention to such matters, could pre- 
individuals on the Bench continually tend to any regarding them. But 
shifting, from day to ^^y, from all the separation of law and equity has 
the various causes of non-attendance, had the precise evil effect among the 
mentioned in our last Number, judg- English, which the form of jirocess, 
incnts come often to be altered, not in their law-courts, is so admirably 
from change of opinion in the Court, fitted to prevent ; for though a per- 
hutfrom mere accident* Thus, sup- son may there have the law for him, 
pose that a cause has been gained to- be may be turned round, as it is call- 
day by a casting vote, — that the sen- ed, in equity, and sent away lo 
fence is reclaimed against, — ^and that Chancery, where delay, and nil its 
it comes on again for decision at the consequences of damage and clisas- 
distanco of some months, when one ter, arise, greater even, as we believe, 
of those Judges, who voted for the than they do in our Scottish (’oiirts; 
last interlocutor, is confined with a and we could not have used a strong- 
violent headache, causes} by an east cr degree of comparison than by 
wind, (he being subject to it when saying so. The truest account of 
the wind blows from that quarter), — the matter is probably given by the 
here the judgment may be changed, learned Selden, who sa^s, Equity 
and the most important consequen- is a roguish thing ; while for law we 
CCS follow, from no other cause, but have a measure, and know to what 
that the wind has shifted, and with- to trust. Equity is according to the 
out fault oil the part of any person conscience of him who is Chancellor; 
whosoever. All this is truly bad, and as that is larger or narrower, so 
afid with a form of procedure which is equity. It is all one, as if they 
admits of such a thing, the Courts should make the 8tandar<l for mea- 
of the ancient ordeals were as good sure a Chancellor ’s foot. What an 
as our own, on such occasion ; at uncertain measure would that he i 
least the decisions iu ours might be One Chancellor has a long foot ; a- 
def ended on the vety same principle nother a short fcnit ; a third an iti- 
wkh those of that antiquam m^e different foot ; — ’tis the same in the 
of trial ; and a result mif^tbe as well ( 'lianccllor's conscitiiee.” 
left to the expedient of Judge Bridle- But without such ludicrous views 
gopse, in Rabelais, who determined of so grave a matter, let us ren)ark, 
causes by throwing the dice, 9 ^ de- that as aU lawyers study equity as 
])end oil the direction qf the wind well as Ww, surely two ought 
Mowing* to go together ; and the Judges of^ the^ 

In a paper like this of ours, King's Bench, or Common Pleas, 

is taking a range for the ought .not to send applicants for 

country, aii.ong all the p^ty into the next door — the (Jourt 

tions, we must show a littlSIP^tejll-/ or Chancery ; just as a linen-draper 
ing on the great subject would send away a customer wanting 

TV, which Jacob (not the ^ penknife, telling him that dealt 

but the author of the Law articles, but that he would 

ary,) defines it to be '^.the ihterpOM^t' it wi^ his neighbour, Mr Iron- 
law of reason exercised by the Lora side, in the next shop. A Roman 
Chancellor, in extraordinary matters, Court embraced both law and equity ; 
to do equal justice, and by supplying and we are happy to say, ao do oUrs ; 
file defects of the law, mvfe remedy' reseinbliM> so far, thie shop of 
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tliat rt'spectahle oltl man, Tnmmv 
now ill Elysium, late ol' 
Whitburn, who left a groat fortune 
by dealing in all tbiitgs; and in whose 
ample premises might be equally 
found honey and jelly, nails and 
tackets, bar-iron and broad cloth, 
all at the cheapest rates. 

We have a great store of able 
Judges, and yet owe of the chit'f 
causes of delay, in law proceedings, 
hejbre some of the Ordinaries, and in 
one of the diinsions of our Court, is, 
that they have too much to do there, 
and are overloaded with business. 
liut this is certainly the consequence 
of some wrong arrangement and bad 
distribution of causes, arising from 
litigants flocking after one another in 
their enrolments, like so many sheep 
over a dike, whereby too many of 
them run one way. Now, might not 
this be prevented, in the distribution 
of cases, by an easy calculation of the 
average number of new causes 
brought forward weekly, and by al- 
lowing 710 more than about such 
7 njmher to go before each Ordinary/* 
Were so equal a division of cases 
made in the Outer- House, a like 
even distribution would follow in the 
Inner Chambers, as a necessary con- 
sequence. Those allotments would. 


mu^t comp* nr in doe Kiim’ at Ilat- 
ton-llard*'Ti rf tiikKin bis band; 
for if he fail to do sg, Tw'niust bi' 
contenieil to go, for tjre day, to some 
neighbouring sing>song establishment 
place, where a drowsy dean, or care- 
less curate with a white sark, will, 
in a cold, comfortless clmrrb, without 
either a roar or a jump, and without 
cither l*cer or Premier, fob him oft' 
wiUi a trifling little read essay, of 
nineteen minutes and a half, address- 
ed to a congregation wdiich a Scotch 
inuirland minister would, on a win- 
ter Sunday, treat with hail, and in- 
struct by his own kitchen fire-side ; 
as is a common practice of some pious 
country pastors, wlien the weather is 
peculiarly stormy, and when there 
may be as many colleys as Chris- 
tians of the; party. 

The application of these illustra- 
tions is quite obvious. In the distri- 
bution of the business of the Lords, 
let it be equally divided, or nearly so. 
This will not only be just towards 
the Judges, hut expedient to the 
lieges; and if it is not done, de- 
pend on it, whatever otlicr good re- 
gulations are made, new causes will 
soon again get into large masses, 
as they are at present ; and the same 
inconveniences which occur from it 


of course, not be minutely accurate, 
hut they would be sufficiently so to 
remedy the evil. Ah ! but say wise 
objectors to this, Will yon not aU 
low the lieges lo ehoose their own 
Court?'* ‘‘ Yes, (we answer) we 
will, but lo get in they must come 
in time jugt as if any of them were 
going to Glasgow, and desire to take 
the morning-mail, he must enrol 
in due time in the iriail-coach-oflfice 
books for the day, otherwise he must 
take the evening-mail, or be contjl^Dt 
with a seat in the Prince Regent, or 
the morning or evening Telegraph, 
on some other coach. Or if he is in 
Jjondon, and must go to the play, but 
allows Drury- Lane Theatre to get 
choke-full before he comes from his 
beef-steak and pint of port, he rnUst 
then slip into that of Covent-Gid^en 
in the best way he can. Or if, while 
ill the iiictropolis, he is desirods^ 
hear Orator Irving in a sermon ) 
good hour and a-half, a£ rattli^^" 
and thumping, of roaring ami w 
jumping/' in a suftbeating croliSd, 
with Peers and Premiers in it, be 


now, will be the consequence. The 
Cburt was formed into two divisions, 
as it now is, on account of that evil 
existing in it before ; but the disease 
remains uncured, as to one of those 
compartments, where the business is 
over accumulated nearly as much as 
it was in the old Court, just because 
no such precaution was taken, as that 
which is here recommended, foi 
equalizing the duty. 

The remarks which we have hi- 
therto made have related to the de- 
lay in Courts within our own coun'^ 
try. But there is another great source 
of it elsewhere ; for if a case is of 
such magnitude that a few hundred 
pquncb , more are of little consc- 
proportion to the sum at 
a contumacious debtor 
settle with his creditor, 
do 60, after he has lost 
Igy s Hjy ’in the Court of Session, 
as be says, to ** put o 
before his* nose in either oi 
these cases, he makes his Edin- 
burgh Agent write to Spottiswooil 
And Robertson, or some other London 
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Solicitor, ainTjsetK] him up a peti- 
tion OF 4p-h Ai., rightly signed; and 
he thereon gel^down « warrant for 
intimation, "Pliis little writ was 
wont, of old, to stop the whole of the 
law machinery for a long time ; for 
without any discussion, as in the Bill- 
Chamber, about upwards, it 

carried the cause, de piano, at once 
into the House oJ‘ Peers, which, being 
Jilreacly too full of appeals, could not 
overtake it for at least seven years* 
This, therefore, in addition to all the 
long time spent in what is termed 
the Court below," made a Scotch 
law-suit such, that wc remember an 
antiquarian and naturalist remark- 
ing, that our form of law-procedure 
bore evident marks of being aniedi/u^ 
vinn ; for, he observed, the duration 
of an action, accoidiiig to it, was 
such, that though it might have 
suited th(‘ {)(!<) years of the life of 
MethuseLd), it was quite inconsistent 
with the modern age of man — three 
score and ten, or even four score 
years. It is true, that matters have 
been a little dillcrent for some time 
past, in as far as interim possession 
may be granted by the (Jourt on 
cause shewn, and that the period 
during which appeals depend is ge- 
nerally somewhat shorter ; but these 
arc only slight rnodificatioiis of a 
great evil. The day of renewed li- 
tigation, in the House of Lords, ar- 
rives now infour or five years ; when 
the original litigants, who began the 
action, may be in tlicir graves, and 
it has been left as a legacy to their 
descendents. 

This evil of the numtjlu, and 

eONSMQl'liNT DKF AY, IN APPEALS, is 

cr.Ttainly very great, and may be of 
very difficult cure. The intended im- 
irovements of the (.'ourt of Session 
lave this as their object ; hut they 
willlikely produce the opposite effect; 
because, if we mistake not, though 
they will abridge the proceijLure in 
iu'tii^s, they will iuc} num- 

htr of them. Just do 

fihridfie it. A reasont^)w^^|i^i^tUre 
has few abstractions ; andji||^ tho 
Court becomes more 
dilatory, and of course 
sive, there will be more sUi» In tl;> ^ 
Men are at present, in truth, glad to 
fiy to references on all subjects, where 
both parties are desirous, of speedy 
decision, for the very purpose ttf 
<)iding a Court, whose antiquated. 
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lumbering, and expensive form total- 
ly preclude it. But this ehaiigt' u ill 
just increase, instead of diminishing 
the business of tiSe Court of A])peal , 
for where there are altogether more 
causes, a greater number will find 
their way there. The trouble, how - 
ever, of the C'ourt of last resort, will, 
no doubt, he diminishcdlin jftopor- 
tion as the user t tain meut oj' fuels 
shall be rendered final in the fjoim 
Court ; and this will happen uliethn 
those facts shall he so settleil by tai- 
lors, tanners, tallow-chandlers, ami all 
other kinds of tradesmen atul traders, 
which is the ordinary Jury system, 
or shall be fixed, as we recommend, 
by the Judges of the land, — men 
whose intellects arc not borne down 
by mechanical habits, like those 
other descriptions of persons, (how- 
ever able these may iiiiturally be,) 
hut whose minds, originally well cul- 
tivated, become more discriminating, 
from constant attention to the rights 
and interests of contending j^artit s. 
We shall leave the subject of the Ap- 
peal Court, however, to a future iq>- 
portunity, and when the rei)ort of' 
the Commission is promulgated, W(^ 
shall resume it ; our readers being 
aware, that even as to what re- 
lates to our own CJdurts, we have 
hitherto confined ourselves to g(‘ne- 
rals, and abstained from any attempt 
to enter into aihwiuv, until w'O shall 
sec what the (Commission points at. 

But before concluding^ a most ii.t- 
tural question must occur to all ami 
sundry limh.s of the law^ who are tit - 
pendent on the great mill of the l*ar- 
lianient-1 louse, and who, of nmrse, 
are fearful of chaiigi 'riic iinpoj - 
tant query is, wha i itmu ts will 
alL^iese intended alter.uions have tui 
them ? Wc arc aware that many are 
gloomy on the occasion ; hiit wc sie 
no very great cause for it, if we an* 
right in our conjecture, that a better 
form of p.rucess, by abridging pnr- 
cedure, will produce more causes. 1 1 
is true, the labour, and of couvs: the 
gain, of many long representations 
and answers, will be witlnlrawn from 
youngsters of the and ^parn / 
the distinct ones amdlig them 
likely he then em\doyed here, 
«»B such hu n are in England, in writ- 
iog or revising special pleadings, 
which, if the cxamjile of such writs 
in the neighbouring coniUry may lx 
referretf'toj musffhc prbpared on ver> 
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cl^L-reiU principles indeed, from the 
present rubbish of the Outer- House, 
ivhcre we all Know Aat lawyers often 
write long papers, wcause they have 
not time to make short onea; and 
because lengthened productions are 
apter, than ^oft ones, to please 
clients and Agents, many of whom 
mistake size for sense, seek for large 
pennyworths, and want ^uid meu-- 
sure, without care as to the corn 
being weel difihied. 

The individuals who, in our opi- 
nion, will sutler most by the im- 
])roveinents, will probably be the 
copying^clerks. These are a species 
of migrating birds, who flock in 
great numbers, at the beginning of 
every session, from all country ju- 
risdictions, into the seat of the Su- 
preme Court, with letters from their 
masters, in praise of their hand- writ- 
ing and sohrieiij of manners ; which 
last, however, often suffer woeful 
change from change of climate, and 
IVom all the temptations of caller 
oysters and reeking toddy. The se- 
ller ones, however, arc generally good 
young men, often a feudy race, and 
sometimes eke out their livelihoods hv 
meritorious, though humble enough 
means. They arc, therefore, the less 
to be pitied, in the merry days of 
long extracts, a lady, a friend of ours, 
had a maid-servant about to he mar- 
ried, and when she asked the girl of 
what trade was her sw'ain, " Oh, 
(answered she,) he is a fine, indus- 
trious lad, for he is a vriter at the 
Register-office in Scssioii-tinie, and lie 
ca’s coals in the vacance.’^ It is to the 
same frugal and laborious habits that 
our poet, to whom we have so fre- 
quently alluded, refers, when he says, 

“ The farmers’ sons, as yap as sparrows. 
Are glad, 1 trow, to flee the barras. 

An’ whistle to the plcugh an’ harrow's 
At barley seed : 

What writer wadna gang as far as 
* He cou’d for bread ?” 

Such will he the effects of the im- 
provement on copying-clerks ; and 
we naturally inquire how it will be 
relished by their masters, the writers 
themsel\|es, who conduct the causea 
in Court. Now, the author of thisilt- 
ticle, who belongs to theinos/. ancient 
and largest b(^y of ’hem, in the' 
College of Justice, is certain tjhat he. 
expresses the sentiments of the whole 
of that part of theip whose opinions 


and feelings are mosi deserving of 
attention, when hd say l,dl)at nothin 
would he mo?T a^reeah'i wfftem, tfta>; 
such arranfrvnivnfs qy would ensure 
speedy decisions in cases ; for often- 
times have all of them experienced 
the embarrassment of their friend 
Active, 80 fully detailed in our last 
Number ; and oft have they seen, 
on the one hand, the vexatious im- 
possibility of bringing a cause to an 
end ; and felt, on the other, the diffi- 
culty of explaining, to an anxious 
client, how that impossibility exist- 
ed. This perplexity is most likely 
to happen when the clients are Eng- 
lishmen, sundry of whom we havt 
known actually to retire from all com- 
mercial connection with the Scotcli, 
from no other cause than the dilato- 
riness of their Courts, whenever it 
became necessary to render claims 
against them effectual at law. 

But we have been forgetting for 
this long time, that we arc, in all our 
disquisitions, hut rxvikwinc; a rr.w' 
pAMPiii.ETS ; and we dare to say our 
readers have been thinking that w'e 
are imitating vur brethren, the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, by neglecting to 
say any thing of those works, though 
(as they are wont to do) we hung u]) 
their titles in the front of our first 
Nurnocr, to denote our subject, just 
as a lion stirring about a howl of 
punch with a spoon in his paw, is 
sometimes place^l over a country inn-, 
door, to intimate the good cheer to b(‘ 
found within. But such conduct is 
wrong ; and a.iihors who are looking 
anxiously to see what we are to say ot 
them, should not he so treated. Nor 
is such usage fair towards a very nu- 
merous bouy of blue sfockinfy, as well 
as hooted pi’r?/.vrr.v of reviews, wh(» 
care little about being bothered on the 
subjects treated of, but desire to learn 
enough of the hooks to acquire a lite- 
rary smack, and to he enabled to gab- 
ble about them, as if they had rea<{ 
every word of them, so that they may 
either them, with a chnti- 
dent ,Mp%|tiical air, to be “ iierfect 
twhj,^;|^ 4 ^ 1 are them to be “really 
able,** and ** as pretty 
tljEipgi'ill^Vy have ever seen,** 

, ^principal sifi'H^jwsts so 

stuck up, were ‘the act empowering 
the appointment of the Commission - 
era on this subject ; and the letter t(» 
Wr Peel oq the Courts of Scotland. 

But as a tadpole soon becomes a 




frojr, so an jict is sometimeR soon 
.^dianged into a re^iort. Such has 
been, so l^r, the rapid progress of tile 
ax:t on the Cout\, referred to by us ; 
and having generally treated of the 
subject of it, we must delay being 
particular, till we see the report of 
the Commission, when we shall give 
all due praise, or bestow censure, ac- 
cording to our idea of merit or <le- 
inerit. But we have no such apology 
for putting off saying something of 
t/ir letter fo Mr Peel ; and whether 
we think it good, had, or indifferent, 
nut we must speak, without shilly- 
shallying. 

We are not the first Journalists 
who have noticed this work, for it 
has come through the hands of the 
Edinburgh Ueviewers, whohave term- 
ed it a smart Pamphlet ; and so it is> 
as we have already shown, by two 
cjuotations from it. Wo might pro- 
duce many more to the same effect, 
but have not room. One or two in- 
stances further, however, we shall 
not omit. Our author justly cen- 
sures the lukewarmness of the Eng- 
lish about matters whiJh relate mere- 
ly to Scotland ; and .Junius himself 
could not have used bolder or smarter 
figures in doing so than he does. 

Mr Taylor’s dinners,” says he, 

are ate, Lord Holland’s table conti- 
nues unthinned, and Mr Atbuthnot 
never thinks of whipping-in from 
•the coffee-houses, when only a Scotch 
affair is under question. The re- 
]iorlors arc drowsy, and even the very 
Speaker begins to nod.” Though we 
admire the spirit of the illustrations, 
we cannot, however, now join in the 
author’s remarks regarding the inat- 
tention of the English to us in mat- 
ters of improvement ; for the com- 
mission for reforming our Courts has 
■ been sent us from (Jovernraent, and 
it contains in it no less than four 
eminent English lawyers, from whose 
exertions in it we have the best hopes. 
When they have finished their la- 
bours, a lar^r and act of 

sederunt is to he made^ 
whole vmtter of law^frrodedWPt j imd 
it will supersede all the imf- 

lar ones, just as a new <H)n- 

tains a general table, wlMiils in lieu 


of all the old stamp statutes, and 
the C’ode Napoleon came in place Of 
the French and Belgic laws anil 
enactments. All our lumbering col- 
lection! of old acts of sederunt regard- 
ing exploded forms ivUl then be usi - 
less ; and Mr Cimpbell, and iWr 
Cotton, in their snuff-shops, may hn v 
as many of them as they like at the 
ordinary price of waste paper. 

But smartness is not the lending 
quality of the letter to Mr Peel. If 
any one will turn over a few French 
newspapers, as we have lately done, 
what strikes him first is their tameness 
about all matters of public import. 
They want the fine John-Bullish 
growl, and tart fretfulness, which 
characterize the Bridsli Journals ; 
and the same remark applies to tlu* 
pamphlets of the two countries. Now, 
the letter to Mr Peel possesses th^sc 
valuable qualities in an eminimt de- 
gree; for its author, while he tells 
much truth, and many stubborn facts, 
is a grciU ^rumhlvtoninn. The short 
Roman historian Florus, instead oi‘ 
the vulgar partitions into books and 
chapters, divides his work into warst 
as the Bellum Histricum, the Bellum 
Asiaticum, the Bellum Catilinarium, 
and so fortli. In any new edition of 
this letter, we would^ropose a simi- 
lar division of the subjects of it into 
ffrunihlcs : — as the grumble against 
the Lord Advocate, the grumhle a- 
gainst permanent Ordinaries, the 
grumble against the salaries of ilu 
Judge s clerks, the grumhle against 
the Bill Chamber, the gruinhli* a- 
gainst the late heavy Tees of Conn 
appointed by the sederunt 18^1.“ n/nf 
confir7ucd in slump hi; Put Huwcnt •” 
as to which last, the author e\cl,aimR, 
ill his best and snnntest style, and 
with not a little justice, Wlu rt' 
was Mr Joseph Hume win n this wav 
done.^ where slept his caution and 
acuteness? where was his uluouity 
Many more grumbles w'c miglit sug 
gest, us a grumble against the sine- 
cureA of the first clerks of well-em- 
ployed lawyers, — a grumble agalnsi 
unfreemen pretending to iiiaiiufsc- 
turc homings and captions,-' -a grum- 
ble, against the wild 1 rish practice of 
hoaghin^e * among Agents of certain 


* (anglice hamstringing) is here taken mclaphoricully, atul means ili> 

artful tricks, in point of form, which low practitiancrs play to defeat one aimiher ii 
causes, similar to the houghCng of neigblxiurs* cattle hy revengeful peraoiihj who Uinn 
them hy cutting the tendons of their le^s- • 
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descriptions, as well as many others: 
but our readers would then grumble 
at us for tediousiMt, Hut these may 
in a new edition, and tlien we shall 
all “ grunt and grumble to each 
others’ groans gt present, we shall 
content ourselves with allusion just 
to one gnkmble more on the part of our 
author, and it is that which regards 
the Sheriffs~dejwU» At present, the 
situation of a SherifT-depute is a snug 
kind of thing, for the salary is good, 
and the Substitute resides in the coun- 
try, and docs the load of the business. 
In the true style of everlasting re- 
viewing, the Depute is merely a court 
of review of the Substitute. But if 
the Depute has the sense to name a 
])roper Substitute, this reviewing is a 
very simple matter ; and many of the 
superiors may say of their subordi- 
nates, what Commodore, then Cap- 
tain, Murray said of his first Lieu- 
tenant The facetious old ofliccr 
was the most absent man alive, and 
on one occasion he forgot himself 
ashore, till the fleet had sailed with- 
out him ;|“ AVell, well ! (said he,) no 
matter, my friend Tom is a devilish 
deal cleverer fellow than I am, and 
the crew are so far fortunate, what- 
ever may liap|||ii.” 

What our author strongly recom- 
mends, is the ahnlitiou of the ujpee of 
Snbufitufc, and that the con.stani m/- 
dmec of the Deputes in their counties 
should he imlifed on ; and he thus 
expresses hinibelj^ 

The Shcrifrs-dcputc. it has nirtidy lieen 
said, do not rebde ^ ithin their counties. 
They arc Advocates; or they arc 

pun thin ff Advocatca— or, at least, flu if 
vfontd be practising Advoc.ites ; — and 
iJuif wuii/d aho hr Deputes. Ad jorutr, 
and SuH(‘itors-(h Hm\ Lord^'-Advo- 
ea/e, and Cojnnms(tiu'>, and Admitah^ 
and LohIs .if Stssion., and CommUsion- 
ers of Tj /■;/(/*■, and Loid$ of Jtisfuun/., 
and Dinds of the Jin if Court., and Boguns 
of K I 'h((<uei. With all these fine things 
liefore them,— with the t(jniptations. too, 
of a lucrative Inisiness, to withdraw' them 
from their judicial duties,— and with all 
the pleasurea and distractions of a lu^u- 
rious society, of wdiich they ever are ac- 
ceptable nrembers, to allure them fium 
their counties,— 4S it to lie wondered at, 
that they should either be indidbrent 
about theirgudicial functions, or at least 
that th^ should give as little a^ention 
to the proper duties of a SherifT as de- 
cency will {lermit ? 


Now, to all this wc jdo not assent; 
for put and roir hetweciKjl'e tWo,-»j- 
ina&ter and man, thySheriff's duty 
wags on pretty hut, ejtclusivt* 

of good jmUic reasons, there is really 
something unjust in the viTy idta 
of banishing to constant rcsidei>cc in 
the dreary country, men who accept- 
ed their offices under no such terms ; 
but who took them on condition of 
being allowed to live in towat during 
the fabliiouable season, to walk tiu' 
boards of tbe J’arliament lloust, 
hearing news, and cracking jokes, in 
tbe forenoon, and to dedicate tbeir 
evenings to jiarties, lively or literary, 
as they might like best. Would you 
really send to such places as Foul- 
sykes, or Windywa’s, or C/auld- 
house, or Bentidod, wrell-ediicatcd 
gentlemen, to give tbeir spare hours 
to tujia and turnips, the whole year 
round, instead of all the soft elegan- 
cies of city me? It is impossible ; 
and you may depend on it, that every 
one of them would throw down his 
Judge’s gown in itiilignation, were 
such a thing <;yer proposed to them. 
It would be worse, in short, than the 
releiraiio in inuilamoiiho Homan law, 
and must never be thought of more. 

And n%)w we must make our liow’s, 
and trike leave of the subject. l\'e 
repeat wjiat vvr said in our last Ninn- 
ber, that we ri fleet not on men, but 
on forms ; that ire hare the cutest 
re.spect for oui Judges, to whom all out 
sugf^eshd improrcmerits u'ouid save 
much trouble ; and who have no blame 
V hniever iu the /yresent stati of things. 
We have also all due regard for the 
rest of the (College of Justice ; but w^e 
must still say, that its form of pro- 
cess needs much diuend.Tuiu ; and w'e 
know that ire an joined tn flat smti^ 
menf bt/ evert/ / esfu efabh n. ndv t oj it. 

We trust the authoi whom wi 
have reviewed will takt in gooil pan 
all wc have said ; for wc like tin 
spirit, and tnilli, and boldm^ss, am) 
growling of his Bam] )h let cxtimiu- 
ly ; aitdwjf ^st lie will keep a sharp 
looi^-pgT, ami be leady to rouse iiiin- 
salf miu, whenever it may he iie- 
cesUlg^ bid adieu to our readers 
wifb fl>r we have bad a nici^ 

goaaip with them — we shall be glad 
to renew it — and we leave them as 
merry companions, 

WapPltto meet, sorij to part, and happy 

' to meet again. ^ 
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MISERIES 01 'I HE J»AIll.IAMENT HOUSE — IN A LETTril FROM A COt h M V. 


^MY DEAR NED,'y 

I HAVE now been upwards of a 
fortnight in this beautiful city, but 
so constantly occupied in tbe arrange- 
ment of these villanoiis affairs of my 
uncle's, that 1 might have almost as 
well been vegetating in the Steppes 
of Siberia. I believe, after all, the 
old fellow’s matters will turn out to 
he worth the trouble, but truly this 
winding-up is a shocking affair. Corptt 
(It liiicco! What 1 have endured, du- 
ring the last' ten days ! — what posting 
per mail — what ruininaging of trunks 
— what poring over parchme^j^, to 
me, dark as an Egyptian papyrus — 
what consultations of lawyers — what 
raking up of old claims — what sift- 
ing of new! It was a thousand to 
one 1 got over it. 

Vou remember I oacc had some 
tlioughts of the English bar myself ; 
heard the lectures at Oxford — read 
(’icero— and prosed at the debating 
societies. I have a dim recollection, 
indeed, of once making a splendid 
speech on the subject of Trial by 
Jury, and reading an Essay (pil- 
laged from Blackstonc) on tbe Eng- 
lish (^mstiui lion. But, alas! what 
liuve my studies availed me ? verily, 
they are all vanity. JMy whole legal 
career here has been but a tissue of 
un’sfortunes. I have been sneered at, 
sab rosd, by my Agent, quizzed by 
liis brethren, terrified by creditors, 
cheated by debtors. Every man’s 
hand has been lifted up against me, 
and all owing to that mass of absur- 
dity, the vocahuhtry of Scotch Law. 

( )f all the unintelligible and ridicu- 
lous jargons 1 have ever had the mis- 
I'ortunc to encounter, this Scotch 
Jaw is the worst. 

My blunders began almost the 
first day I was in Edinburgh. You 
know 1 availed myself of the invita- 
tion I received from my uncle's old 
Agent, Mr Caption, W. S., take 
iij» my abode with him. ^He ikteally 
a good-natured, hospitable 
but wrapt up in the idea ^ 
sagacity, and very much4fil|ypa to 
put tricks upon travellers Hkelmyielf, 
whom I can .perceive he looks upon 
as something of a greenhorn. 1 was 
yawning over an old newspaper, be- 
' side him, in the office, p€ca^|nal}y 
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contemplating the ceiling, as if 1 had 
been taking an observation, and 
counting the nails on the \V. S.’s 
arm-chair, — an operation which 1 had 
repeated several times, and always 
found the result diffi'rciit, — when 1 
was roused by the question, what 1 
intended to do with myself for Uie 
.lay? I was very much disposed, in 
the true Italian style, to stretch itiy 
legs on the chair, and answer — No- 
thing but as 1 anticipated a quiz, 

I parried the inquiry, by saying “ 1 
had not exactly made up my mind.” 

“ Well," said lie, “ as you have got 
nothing particular to do, I think you 
had hettcT go with me to the Onli- 
nary,*' This I begged to declims 
suring him that 1 could not think of 
dininfr at that early hour. 7>/«- 
iVt/r/*' replied the man of law, with 
one of his knowing looks ; well, we 
won't insist upon that, but if you 
come, 1 think 1 can promise you a- 
bundance of good company." 1 had 
rather, at any time, give up a point, 
than have the trouble of fi^itiug 
for it, so, though not much i' the 
vein, I set out along ■«iii him. 'Fo 
my utter astonishment, he landed 
me in tlieir great legal Domdaniel, 
which I have since learned is culled 
the Parliament House, before an 
old gentleman in a box in the wall, 
who was listening with great resig- 
nation to a long speech from a little 
gentleman with a large* wig, and a 
croak like that of “ dira ('elaiio" 
herself. And so this is the Ordi- 
nary ^** Why, yes,” said C’aption ; 
“ do you see any rvtraordivary 
about him }** 1 could have knocked 
him down with the greatest delight. 

There is really something magnifi- 
cent and imposing about this Parlia- 
ment House. The lofty roof, fretted 
w'ith ornaments and gilded projeo- 
tions-^-the fine proportions of the 
liall — the soft and varied light shed 
through the painted window— the 
moving sea of heads that unduliiieB 
beneath ; some who have pinnacled 
in wig» their snowy scalps, gleam- 
ing out aonspicuous amidst the black 
or sandy locks of the majority — the 
echo of debate — the din of criers — 
the buzz of conversation, cotnbinc to 
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form a whole^ perhaps the most strik* 
ing and amusing ] ever beheld. 
1 have often loung|p||^bout in \7e8t- 
ininster-Hall, but/ compared with 
the Parliament House, it is alien t as 
the school of Pythagoras, or the cave 
of Trophonius. 

We began to explore our way 
through the eddies of this ocean of 
law in search of several writers, with 
whom Mr Caption told me he in- 
tended to have some conversation on 
the subject of my affairs. As 1 was 
aware mat the conversation would 
be absolute Sanscrit to me, 1 was 
looking on in a jiococurante way, 
when my attention was caught by 
some expressions, which 1 confess ap* 
peared to me rather of an alarming 
nature. I heard one of them advise 
my Agent to have me seized imme- 
diately." Another observed, that he 
supposed it would be unnecessary, 
and that I would “ enter with resig- 
nation,** A third, — an ill-looking 
fellow, with a withered face and fer- 
ret eyes, muttered something about 
staff' and bedon,** which 1 suppose 
he meant to be applied to my back, 
for 1 heard him afterwards say, that 
1 had only a base title to my pro- 
perty." 1 tho^ht it high time to 
interfere, and beginning to hint 
to Mr Caption the propiety of a re- 
treat, when he tranquillized me, by 
explaining that the expressions which 
had so much alarmed me related 
only to the mode of malting up my 
title," and that no assault whatever 
was meditate^ on my person. When 
I asked him to explain what plan 
had been proposed, he told me, with 
great gravity, that I must clabn as 
heir female, and then resign my pro- 
perty into my own hands !** 

Though my uncle has left a con- 
siderable value in landed property, I 
find he has contracted a good many 
debts; and some of the creditors have 
bben rather restive, l.went to call 
on one of them the other morning, 
in hops of smoothing him down a 
little, till matters should be arranged ; 
hut I found him unrelenting as a 
University Proctor. He told me, in 
his vile j&gon, that I bad incumd 
a universal representation, and that if 
1 did not pay quietly, be wofild have 
me blasted at the horn immediately. 
Blasted at the horn !" there was 
something appalling in the undefined 
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nature of the piinisjnnelt. I thought 
of Hamlet's aajuration : Bring with 
thee airs from hcaveiiyor blasts from' 
hell" — then of Edwarfl of Csfernar- 
von, who 1 recollected had been put 
to the horn in Berkeley Castle ; and 
believing that 1 saw before me a se- 
cond Maltravers, 1 felt myself per- 
spiring with terror at every pore. At 
last 1 mustered up courage, I'll 
cross him," said I, though he blast 
me." So clapping my hands upon 
my nether man, and looking him in 
the face as steadily as possible, I gain- 
ed the door, and hurried down stairs 
with all convenient sp^d. 

When 1 had a little recovered rny 
fright,' ! thought of converting the 
exprience 1 had purchased to pro- 
fit. If the idea of being blasted at 
the horn has been sufficient, said J , 
to throw me into a cold sweat, 1 
dare say 1 shall find it an infallible 
speific for enfhrcing payment from 
some debtors of my own. Like the 
debtor in Scripture, who was no 
sooner dunned himself, than he com- 
menced the same operation upon 
others, down f sallied immediately to 
the shop of a Mr M'Sicar, who owed 
my uncle rather more than a hundred 
pence, and accosting him, I will 
trouble you," said 1, for payment 
of a trifling account of yours, which 
has been due for some time:" Sir," 
said he, with all imaginable coolness,' 

I really do not find it convenient 
at this time." Sir," replied I, 
(with dignity, and speaking slowly, 
that every word might do its office,) 
** J shall have you blasted at the 
horn immediately." What do you 
think he did? Why, as Heaven's 
my judge, he laughed in my face, 
and told me he would treat me with a 
Suspension. Mercy on us ! thought 
I, what a country is this, where they 
blast a man if he don’t make pay- 
ment, and hang him if he asks for 
it! 

When I returned, and told the 
story to my Agent, he laughed hear- 
tily fifittakes, and assured me, 
my bowels nor my neck 
vfqi^many danger. But," said he, 

welimt liave you confirmed ini- 
madia^y, to give you a title to col- 
lect your uncle's debts." 1 assured 
him that I had received the benefit 
of confirmation long before, and that 
1 undlrstim it was a ceremony'^that 
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did not require toTje repeated. ** Not 
by the iTishop, I believe/’ said lie, 
‘'but by thc^foinmissary it does, 
and 1 am afraid wc can't do without 
it here. In these matters you will 
find confirmation strong os proofs of 
holy writ.” And accordingly I have 
been duly confirmed, not by the lay- 
ing on of hands, to be sure, but by 
the laying out of more money than 
i felt inclined to part with. 

There is really no etid to the oddi- 
ties of these Scotch lawyers- I heard 
one of them coolly complain to the 
Court, that he had been “ removed in 
the very Act of Seder Knt,** SLud move 
that he might be allowed to pur^c 
af the hiir /’ and, what appeared to 
me stili more extraordinary, he ob- 
tained perinisKion. You may easily 
sujipose, however, I did not stay to 
witness the ceremony, lly the* bye, 
this is quite a eomtiion circmnstancc 
here, for 1 understand, that when 
tliey want to get am) thin^ out of a 
t\itness, they hriir^ him up bp the r/?- 
Hircu and have hh,t pur^rd imme- 
diately. 'I'liis explniiis the remark 
which I Iiav(* always heard made 
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about the great loostnesi of procedure 
in the Court of Session. 

These Scots ittust certainl> hu\e a 
natural inclination to litigation and 
abuse. I am told most of their ac- 
tions begin with libetliuff' somebody 
or other, and that they insert pro- 
voking paragraphs, called trriioij 
chinscs, in all their deeds. ( ,’uption 
came into my room the other d:<y 
with a writ of sbnie kind or other in 
his hand, and when 1 asked him 
what he meant to do, he told me Ik^ 
was going to render “ a .subject li/l- 
{fious/* But, in fact, 1 eoiilil not be 
surprised at any thing, after liearing 
that the country is in such a fright- 
ful state of barbarism, that it is no 
uncommon thing for a person still to 
claim a property bp rv^'htvfeonrjue.yf , 
that landlords generally reserve to 
themselves a right to tlhtr(\^.s then 
tenants in every possible wav ; and 
that they still collect all the uiufe 
upon their estates, twice a-yeur, not ^ 
ivithstanding the disarming act. 

1 shall perhaps tell you inori* id 
the matter afterwards. Meanwhile', 

I must subscribe myself thiui', 

MaIIM AOUKK 'I'l MVl } . 
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Rst 7no4jtis in rcbu.s.* 


'hcic are inood.s in every thing.” — Crambo^ p. 4. 

When a* the hilL are cover'd wi* sna', 

Tni sure its winter lairly : 


So says the old song, and so say I 
too, as I survey, from my parlour 
window, the Lomond peaks, the more 
distant Ochills, with a certain seg- 
ment of lower Perthshire. But this 
is tile land, thank God, of coal-pits, 
and large, bulging, bleczing fires, and 
well-built houses, and window-cur- 
tains down to the floor — so, e’en let 
the tempest bluster — 

' ' The storm without may tlige and rustle, 
Tam does na mind the Stormy’S! 

A man’s home is his em{ii|^^ inhere 
he reigns in all the securkjt^d com- 
fort of snugness, 'authority; and af- 
fection. And yet, in this, his king- 
dom, there are occasional commotions 
and disquietudes. He. himself may 
indeed sit in his eliair of state, in 
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his easy- chair, and, like the gravi- 
tating table in the cabin of a Jjeith 
binuck, he may remain compara- 
tively steady and unmoved by the 
roll and swing, rattle and coinrnotiou, 
around and about him. But still, if 
the very foundation upon which he 
leans is up-hcaved, and if the whole 
establishment is in a state of ag*itu- 
tioa, he cannot remain altogether at 
rest ; he will begin to Ulinme ftbout, 
like Diogenes in his tub, and to ri'- 
quest some little Alexander or othiu . 
to stand from betwixt hii^ person and 
the fire. He will begin to exi'i i 
hhnsejf in reducing excitements, al- 
laying heats, quieting uproars, and 
accommodating differences, and^ th 
exertion, even when most successful, 
will put an end to absolute aitd un- 
4(1 
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interrupted quietude. Levins," 
liowever, it is still competent to ob- 
serve, fit patienti^ quicquid corri- 
p;ere nqfas and a man may at least 
allay the ferment within his own 
soul, by giving himself little trouble 
about any thing. In short, Sir, I can 
manage and arrange every thing but 
one in my home dominion. There 
arc certain refractory things, agents, 
passions — I know not by what term 
to describe them, called moods or 
modes, which set all my inanagc- 
ineaL and even authority, at de- 
fia#e. 

1 ask my eldest daughter to sing my 
favourite song, Upon the Banks 
of Allen Water," and to accompany 
this singing upon the stringed instru- 
ment, which serves us at once as a 
sidii-board and ‘‘ a piano but her 
answer, not unfrequcntly, is, that 
she is not in the mode" for sing- 
ing or playing at present. 1 take up 
our of the younger ones upon iny 
knee, and begin to tickle its sides, or 
tumble it about, according to use 
and wont ; but find quickly that my 
blandishments are repelled, and that 
screams and tears ensue, instead of 
convulsive laughicr. 1 inquire into 
the reason, and find that the little 
imp has lost its^oH — broken its rat- 
tle — or upset its parritch-milk, and is 
consequently not in the mode" to 
be teased. J look out at my window, 
and sec some of my good and kindly 
neighbours coming to do me the fa- 
vour of a forenoon’s call, and when I 
make this discovery known in my fa- 
mily, 1 immediately sec a dispersion ; 
one runs to a bed-room, another to a 
closet, and a third to the nursery ; 
and the universal voice is — I canna be 
fashed vid' callers to-day. I'm not in 
the “ mode" for seeing them. Nor 
is the modal infiiience confined, if I 
am coraectly informed, to domestic 
economy. My good friend, the cler- 
gyman of the parish, tells me that 
he lost fully two chalders of yearly 
stipendni^end-day, merely be- 
cause thrSHges, somehow or other, 
did not happen to be in the mode to 
grant it. And independently of those 
court-modet and fashions, which ve- 


gulate dress and manners merely, I 
am made to believe that tlie very 
throne itself, in all Us august and 
venerated dignity, irnot exempted 
from the influence of this universal 
presence. Nor is this power, if we 
may trust the wisdom of antiquity, 
confined to rational and animated be- 
ings alone ; 

“ EST MODUS IN KEBUS" 

is written in legible characters over 
the door- way of creation. This im- 
palpable agent 

“ Wiinns ill the sun, refreshes in the 
breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through 
all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent 

Nor is its influence confincil to what 
may be designated “ rebus" to the* 
actual cxistcncies of nature ; but ther** 
are inodes of the mind," as iiiy 
friend Muir expresses it ; and, a- 
mongst others qf'this cast, tlie verb — 
tliat elder son, that Esau of the intel- 
lect, readily asserts a ]>lare. How the 
verb originally came by its io80es," 
whether from the corresponding hu- 
mours, caprices, and unintelligible 
disputations of grammarians, or 
whether from some innate and in- 
separable cIki;- • ucr, it is of little use 
here to inquiie. But certain it is, 
that though the thing, as lias been 
seen, be neither scant nor rare,"’ 
v/c are well entitled to woiuicr how 
llie deuce it got there. Were 1 in 
power over mind and matter, only Joi* 
a single hour, the very first act of my 
regency would be to banish and ex- 
pel these vile inodes," or moods," 
from the universe — toro, et a men- 
£a, aba qufi, et igni ; and, ultimately, 
ab rebus cognitis et incognitis, ab 
omnibus rebus, in one word, et ptr- 
risque iiH is! But even independently 
of such legislative measures, 1 am in 
hopes that an ultimate refonnatioii 
may Wt^^^ffacted. Tlie fairies and 
‘^bUpiBttf'which were once so nume- 
rouli 1 ^ /Mublesome, have already 
vanishad into thin air *. 'i'he wi tches 


* We are informed that there is still “ a couple of brownies” in the city of liilin- 

hurgh, whose aim and profession it is to pelt honest people with pcat-clods, and all 
juaniKM- of nuisance,— who elTect a kind of -precarious livelihood, by mnnufoc- 
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^nd warlocks oiily*linger on the very 
confines of departure. The stars are 
far less capricious in their risings 
and settings, tfieir movements and 
influences, than they were in the age 
of Julius Cflesar. Even the moon, 
who, I verily believe, was the Bona 
J)ea, the productive mother of all 
this “ modal brood,*' baa become 
quite serious and accountable in her 
movements and aspects. And as to 
this earth, it is quite an example to 
the whole planetary system, in re- 
spect of decency and uniformity. 
Kings have laid aside, except on 
gala and coronation days, much of 
their wonted privileges in this re- 
spect ; and even in my own family 
1 can perceive a growing improve- 
ment. The verb ! fho vtrb alone re- 
mains exactly where it was some cen- 
turies ago, and, amongst all tlie ac- 
countability which prevails around 
it, refuses to render a reason. It is 
on this account that 1 have taken the 
refractory culprit to task, and mean 
seriously, in t]ie following ‘‘reveries,’* 
to investigate its claiyis upon our fu- 
ture indulgence, in an inquiry into 
the ijiftture and use of the 

‘‘ Vcrlnd MootJsr 

'rhe question respecting tlie “ mo- 
dal” dittcrence betwixt the i. 'icative 
and subjunctive tenses of U j verb, 
has presented a subject of ini. riniii- 
able discussion to grammarians and 
critics. ■ Incapable of reconciling all, 
or even the greater proportion of 
classical examples, to any one theory, 
they have been compelled to relin- 
quish almost every position in suc- 
cession ; still, however, adhering 
with a pertinacity quite in character 
to the term originally adopted. It 
seldom occurred to them to suspect 
the foundation upon which they were 
proceeding ; and whilst superstruc- 
ture after superstructure was rais- 
ed and demolished, still workmen 
were found to labour on the same 
ground. Nor has this method of 
proceeding been confined gram- 
mar alone. In astronfln^j^llieiliis- 
try, mineralogy, and pdm^ ec^o- 
my, men have continM j^rtina- 
ciously in, fundamental errors, mere- 
ly out of compliment to terms which 


taring and selling “ brimstone,” as a cur s 
are real curiosities of thefr kind ! 


some popular author had ado^iUnl . and 
long use had sanctioned. " 1 he rule ! 
the rule !” is sdll the watch- word ot 
every ]>edant ; and whilst the use and 
wont of the language is doubtless 
paramount to all rule, and, in fan, 
the foundation upon which all ruU* 
is established, and from which it de- 
rives the full measure of its mean- 
ing ; yet the process is unhappily 
reversed, and terms and modes ot* 
expression which were framed ami 
adopted, before a single professional 
or professorial grammarian exi||ed. 
are made amenable to this “ cx “ftost 
facto” tribunal. This is like trying 
Dr MacFarlane's case of double liv- 
ings by the Act of Assembly 
It is Cupar, and we may iwir add, 
Glasgow justice. Had gramma- 
rians, therefore, kept to tlu'ii* text, 
and not allowed themselves to be led 
and misled by each other, tlu're bail 
been a great saving of paper, ink, 
temper, and time. Had they lol- 
lowcd, for example, old “ Ptli r 
Kamus,” and assumed bis definition, 
that a verb is a umhI uf uuftiln r 
with Icnsc and person ’ — or hail they 
listened to Ciesar Scaliger, and Sanc- 
tius, then had “ moods," tlu^se dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and pro- 
moters of eternal cQlbmotions. been 
altogether excluded. slumld 

have come at once to the fouiiluin- 
htad, and without quarrelling wiili 
our beverage, on account of the pit- 
cher out of which we meant to dunk 
it, wc should have a]»plied our lips 
at once, and directly, to the waters- 
But this, unfortunately, has not been 
the plan arloptcd, anil it may be 
worth while, before p’eeccding fur- 
ther, to inquire why it bus not. 

The general idea of a difference, 
in point of time or tense, betwixt va- 
rious words corresponding in their 
general form, must have early led to 
a systematic arrangement upon this 
head. As aU events must either have 
already taken place, mu^J^i^onsi- 
dered as now occurrin|^||^Bpt yet 
remain to occur ; them|^ past, 
present, and future tenses, almost 
spontaneously presents itself. In this 
Itage of^invesrisgiQm tfumber and 
^verson are so connect- 

ed, ahd inter woveff^ith tense, that 


for all sinful iichings of this flesh !— ’i'lMy 
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when the one generalization is ef- 
fected, the other naturally follows. 
And when this arrangement has 
been ^madc, all, in fact, is done, 
which Sanctius with some of the 
more ancient grammarians, attempt- 
ed. But still there remained various 
aspects in which these tenses were to 
he viewed. Now we find amas," 
now ‘^ames," anon ‘'ama," and, last- 
ly/^ amare;*' all at least capable 
of being conjoined with the same 
time, and number, and person, and 
y^^farytng somewhat in form and 
signification. This seemed to de- 
mand an additional investigation and 
a new arrangement, and hence the 
various moods, as they are termed, 
originated. “ Amas'^' was termed 
indicative, because it was conceived 
as asserting or indicating the fact or 
supposition of your loving, and that 
merely. Ames" was called sub- 
junctive, because it was apprehended, 
somehow or otlier,as dependent upon 
something else, and to which it was 
in sense, at least, subjoined. Ama” 
was designated imperative, because, 
in this sense, it usually occurs. And 
‘'amare” was denominated infinitive, 
or indefinitive, from its general, or 
indefinite signification in point of 
tense, number/ and person. At this 
stage of the investigation there were 
loud contests respecting a whole 
posse commitatus" of candidates 
for admission — the potential, the 
optative, the permissive pr concessive, 
the deprecative, the interiogativc, 
and the responsive," which, how- 
ever, have generally been amalgama- 
ted, to avoid confusion pr prolixity, 
with the other four. The fact is, 
that, by following out this plan of 
modal subdivision, in order to ac> 
commodate, aqd, as it were, absorb 
tlie varieties of use which the tenses 
exhibit, there are scarcely any 
bounds . which could be fixed to the 
process. We might have negative 
moods," and suppositive moods," 


and '' ironical moods," and seda- 
tive moods," &c. ad infinitum. 

The infinitive mpod" has been 
the first to expose ttfe mutable na- 
ture of all human things, for, like 
the neuter gender, its original claim 
to any rank amongst its associates 
has been doubted. Here the modal 
difference lias been said to consist 
in the absence of any difrcrence, 
just as the Irishman's character re- 
solved itself into no character at 
all." And y^, somehow or other, 
the infinitive has a termination added 
to the fundamental word, as well as 
the other moods, and might reason- 
ably be expected to retain something 
of a corre8j[>onding modification of 
sense. In the verb “ amare," for 
example, the original, and conse- 
quently immutable part, throughout 
al^ the verbal changes, is “ arua," 
which has induced some critics to 
consider the '' imperative" as the 
primitive form ; and ^hf^ther you 
add “ bam, i rem, ver^j ^issein," 
or re," you j still ledl to expect 
some variety of meaning in conse- 
quence of sqcli addition. Time, 
person, number, power, and contin- 
gency, arc implied under varioils as- 
pects, in the former instances ; but, 
in the last, in the case of rc, none 
of these is referred to, for the in- 
finitive is of all persons, tense, and 
number t. In what, then, docs its 
distinctive form and meaning con- 
sist? It is much easier, as every 
school-boy knows, to put than to 
answer a question ; and in the re- 
veries" in which wc are at present 
indulging, we do not assume to our- 
selves the severity and closeness of 
science or demonstration ; it is our 
wish to make a dash, as it were, at 
I ruth, as she lies, like a large salmon, 
basking in the bottom of her pool ; 
and if, from the refraction and agita- 
tion inseparable from the interposed 
medium, we should sometin.ca miss 
our aim, we must console ourselves. 


In ouFSpfflfbn, Sanctius is worth a whole horf ji^graminarians. He thinks for 
himself; and one bad better err with Sanctius, Pander into truth in company 
with some heavy-headed erudite German# domt^uidem et valde valde eruditus !** 
On the subject of the subjunctive mood, fo particular, Sanctius thus expresses him- 
self : Modus in verbis non attuqt verbi natumm, Ideo verborum attributum non 

cst.” And again, “ Vides confusionem graminaticoruin qui in modis co'plicandit, nvU 
him niodum tenuerunt.’* Vide Sanct. Mnier. Sect, /. cap, 18* 

f We say, ‘‘ At Romani domi militiaiquc intenli, festinqrc, pararc, alius alium por- 
uri, hostibus obviam ire," Ac. ' Sallust's Cutiliuc, Chapter 
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and our dinling* fingers,” with a 
certain nttmbcr of resolutions or dc- 
terminations, to be more cautious, 
and to take better in future. 

The accusative case then appears to 
us to possess and exhibit an approxi- 
mation, at least, to the differential 
termination of the infinitive inode. 
When I syr, for example, eo,” the 
word eo*** conveys tlie idea cf my 
going, and of this alone ; but when 
1 add Romam,” I th^eby indicate 
that the motion is directifed by an ex- 
pressed termination towards an ex- 
])ressed place, ** Roma in other 
words, “ Romam” does not signify 
Rome, but to Rome," and might be 
written in one word, “Rometo,”— 
just as we say, whereto, hereto, and 
hitherto. When I say amo puel- 
1am,” the literal translation is, 1 
love to the girl,” and the direction in 
which the seiitirncnt of love passes is 
intimated by the terminatioii, or ra- 
ther wreck m ^termination m. Now 
to apply 4illa^tO the infinitive mood, 
tlic subjer’ at present under illustra- 
tion. In i instances volo venire,” 
** ciipio » cere,” &e., it is evident 
that all^ Vv’hich is oxj>rco.-cd by the 
preceding* verb, in eaeli example*, is a 
mere statement of present inclina- 
tion, present desire on my part, 
without intimating in what direction, 
or towards what point that desire 
or inclination of mine is to passer it 
is only when we come to the infini- 
tive word 'that we conceive ourselves 
cntitlc<l to add to * — the term ex- 
pressive of addition or direction, to 
the sense of the word with which it 
is combined. Amo puellam,” and 
“ aino ludere,” aj)iw*ar to us to be 
brought out into meaning very 
much in the same manner ; and al- 
. though we are totally incapable of 
analyzing the terminations in either 
case, yet we conceive that our infer- 
ence is at least plausible, “ Valcat 
quantum valere potest.” This may 
at least amuse, if it does not in- 
struct. It may call up a smile, if it 
does not bring down a wrinkle^, . 

in tliC next place, we haV9-;lMbe|i 
advertised to look for the origlnil, 
verb, stript of all adjunctn^^i^ 
imperative mood”* ama. rare the 
nuda veritas ” of the verbal form 
has been supposed to have been lurk- 
ing for ages, like the sratuc in the 
block of marble, just for Ihc want of 
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good workmanship and tjliisel-work 
to bring it out.^ This supposition, 
however, is almrat too ridiculous to 
stand a moment’s investigation ; for, 
independently of all the steps of 
reasoning by whiA ^ ama” can be; 
deduced, first, perHifl, from ^'amae,” 
and ultimately from amaes/' by an 
elision of the s, let the curious in- 
quirer just take the trouble of calling 
at the next door, and he will find 
amato, amate,” and ** amanto,” at 
home, very much disposed to dis- 
prove all uncompoundedness in th^ 
formation. The truth is, as every 
body knows, or may iiif^ortn him- 
self of, that the imperative form is, 
in all languages, only a variety of 
the present indicative, or present 
subjunctive ; and that, when a mas- 
ter says to his servant, “ You may 
go away;” or when he simply states. 
You go away,” he is uniformly 
understood " to command.” The 
imperative is then merged in the 
indicative and subjunctive moods ; 
and here wc are on the ground at 
last, (freed from all incumbrances,) 
where the great modal contest lias 
for ages been conducteil, mid when* 
it is still maintained — baud sine 
conviciis.” Let us i^iinglo slap- 
dash in Uie fray, and, witli the 
help of such weapons as are at 
hand, let us try whether or not wc 
can drive this last, greatest, and 
most indefinite of all (‘iiemies, the 
subjunctive, from the field. 'I'lius 
setting apart the infinitive as a 
non-dt script, wc shall* be in quiet 
possession of one, and only one iviocmI 
or form, indicative or assertive, a- 
round which the various other ac- 
cidents of the verb very onietly and 
coiimacUy arrange themselves. 

Vre arc early instructed to say, 
that ^^amem, araes, arnet,” are of one 
mood, and that “ legatn, leges,” ainl 
“ leget,” arc of another ; and yM, in 
point of spelling at least, there* is no 
difference. In the case, injgcd, of 
amabo, d'^'^^bo, ibo,” 
am, amem, legum,” the dffirence of 
form is palpable ; but if it be taken 
into account that it is quin* possible 
that the letter h was of DigaAima ori- 
gin, as iq the case of ''silii. tibi , nobis, 
vobis, omnibus, quibus, bominibns,” 
^kc., and did not belong to these 
wwds originally, we shall have less 
cause for being startled at such ap- 
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parent anomalies'. Be this as it may, leading features,*'^ a present* tense,’* 
“ amabo” is just as mdicatiW' and indicating a present intention of fu- 
assertive'" as amem," and Ihdi- ture action, as in t^e instances, “ I 
cates or asserts intention, on the part i/pill have it so ; 1 will not shed tears ; 
of the speaker, “ to love," witli as I shall not dispute any longer," &c. 
much distiipsteenl of assertfdn, and Again, it must have been felt, on 
with no mofb dpm that which, un- many other occasions, as pointing, as 
der the notion of power or contin- it were, immediately and directly to 
gency, is indicated by amem*." In the future action or event, without 
all the tenses of what has bicn term- any palpable" reference to present 
cd the “ subjunctive mood," there is will or sense of duty ; as, for example, 
a constant reference, directly or in- Quum faciam vitula pro frugibus," 
4irectly,^ieither to fu/nW/v, which is '‘eras habelds pecuniam tuam," — 
Ipd to be ultimately resolvable into “ He is away just now, but he will 
present intention of future action, or come back to-morrow," and so forth, 
into power and contingency; in other In all these, and a thousand similar 
words, these terms are all compounds instances, the reference to the future 
of the future indicative, wnich is apt, as apprehended by the mind, 
considered as a present, — and of the however it may be expressed in Eng- 
present subjunctive, which is avow- lish auxiliary terms, is, apparently 
cdly so. E, g» the imperfect subjunc- at least, direct and immediate. Un- 
tive of “ amo" asserts or indicates, der these two aspects, then, the fu- 
that at some past time my loving" ture tense either assumes an affinity 
was then future or contingent, or to the contingency of this subjunctive, 
both. The perfect subjunctive inti- or to the certainty indicative, 

mates, that my having loved," the according to circUljlipl^^s. In 
completion of my act of loving, or the same manner, in the 'potential 
my loving considered as past, is, now sense of the present subjunctive, this 
at the period of speaking, contingent, term is, strictly speaking, a present ; 
or possible ; whilst “ amavero," if but, in its continent accepwion, it 
there be any difference betwixt the is as certainly a future. Ittlhc one 
two forms, states the same thing — case, a direct reference is made to 
iny ‘‘ having loved," namely, as now present power , in the other inrf n- 
future. The pluperfect subjunctive, ces, as direct a reference is had ilie 
again, expresses the same notion future time, when that power is be 
of my having loved,” as then at exerted ; e. g. Quum tot sustine- 
Bome past period, future or con tin- as," “ Since you mn now sustain, 
gent. And thus, in all the varieties and consequently do acttlally sus- 
of what are termed the subjunctive tain and, on the other hand, 
tenses, one idea cofitingency nr fu^ cum veniam faciam,” when I 
turity prevails; and hence, in all pro- may come — when the point, now fu- 
bability, originated the unphiloso- ture or contingent, may arrive of my 
phical plan of separating these tenses coming, 1 will do it." From all 
into a subjunctive, dependent, or un- these observations, it i. evident that 
certain mood. both the present subjunctive and tin* 

It is quite true, that the filttare future indicative appear occasionally 
of the indicative ought, according to to be futures, or to point directly 
this method, to have found a place to events now future ; and that, on 
along with the present subjunc- other occasions, they as directly point 
five, with which it so nearly coa- to present 4 )ower or intention ; and 
lesccB, both in meaning and inform, hence there would arise a difficulty 
But there would naturally in arranging them : and, in order to 

occujj^mBderable objections. The eut the matter short, one form seems 
future indicative must have been been appropriated to one 

felt even by those who might not be /,|ia&^,-and anotiier form to another, 
able to appreciate clearly the value Infmw of regulating the business by 
of their own feelings, to b^, in its the sense," and calling those forms 

* Tityuu. “ Volo,” or “ cupio diccrc,'’ might all be rendered by tlie futuie 
diesm and “ licet mihi diccre” forms a cqrrcspondhijj equivalent for the present 
sutyunctive. 
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** futures," when ai:J where they di- 
rectly refewed to future events, and 
Nthese forms presents** when and 
where they directly referred to pr/*- 
srut intentions, which would have 
been the philosophical method^ gram- 
marians nave jumbled both meanings 
into one te()se, and cither tense in- 
to a community of meanings. 

Now, it deserving of notice here, 
that this same doubleness'* of mean- 
ing, under each separate fonn« which 
adheres to the present tallies, viz. the 
future indicative, and the present 
subjunctive, likewise extends itself, 
in a still more perplexing degiee, to 
the derivative tenses, which involve, 
amongst other things, the meaning 
implied in these. Thus, ''amaverira,^ 
which connects itself, or is said to 
connect itself, with the present sub- 
junctive ; and aniavero," which 
])ays the same compliment to the fu- 
ture indicative ; both contain a dou- 
ble mcaning>tii|:^e former signifying 
that loved,'* or the 

completidtl of nij laving," is now 

contingent, or maif bapjien at some 
future time ; and the latter, by a si- 
milar sM^ogy, signifying that 
having loved’* is now ** my volition,’^* 
or shall take place at some futuie 
])criod. In the one case, the radical 
meaning of “ shall and will, may 
and can," is regarded as indicating 
present iiit' ntion ; in the other, it is 
understoo l ...s referring directly to 
the accomplishment of that '‘ inten- 
tion" at some time yet future or 
contingent. And hence the difficul- 
ty licre, as in the case of the present 
subjunctive and future indicative, of 
arranging these tenses under their 
respective moods. 

The pluperfect subjunctive re- 
mains yet to be discussed, and, after 
what has been said, requires little 
elucidation. It is likewise a child, or 
rather a grand-child, either of the 
future indicative, or of the present 
sul^unctive, involving, along with 
other kleas, the distinctive meaning 
of these tenses ; and involving at 
the same time, an accumulalkiii ^ 
difficulty ill the apprehension , 
double uses. " Amavissem,"^(ifein-^ 
stance, intimates, that at some pBMt 
period, my having loved," or my 
loving considered as finished, was 


Si matter of volition then, or was 
then future, — was to be considered 
elllilKr in the tfien power, in the then 
resolution, in the then inclination, in 
the then apprehended, 0uty, or in the 
then futoce accomnUghful^nt or fulfil- 
ment of all these* quuin po- 

suisset castra sensit hiostem adesse et 
retro pedem tulit,*’ Caesar, when he 
would have pitched his camp, wlieii 
" the having pitched" his camp was 
then, at a past time, a matter of voli- 
tion, of inclination, of respliition wit|i 
him, perceived that tlic enein^ W4|j|p 
at hand, and, instead of pitching Ills 
camp, which he never, in fact, accom- 
plished, he retreated. In this case, 
the intention of a futuic act, which 
future act was never realized, is all 
which is expressed by posuisset cas- 
tra and it corresponds to the first 
meaning of the future indicative, or 
present subjunctive, from whieli it 
is, in sense, derived. Again, and 
in illustration of the second ini'aning 
of these tenses, we are quite fami- 
liar with such expressions as this, 
Coesar quum j^osuisset castra, re- 
diit liotnam ;*’ Ciesar, when the 
'' having pitched" liis camp, which 
was at a past time a resolution, hati 
actually become a future event — had 
actually been accomplished, return- 
ed to Rome. '' Quibus rebus eog- 
nitis quum ad has susjuciones cer- 
tissims res accederent ; quod per 
fines Sequanoruin llelvetios //v//i.y- 
duxissel, quod obsides in U r eos dan- 
dohcurassett quod ea omnia /ecisset," 
&c. CiL>s. De ]lel. (ral. Ub. i. cap. 1!>. : 
in this, and in a multitude of pas- 
sages besides, tlie accomplishment of 
the intention is distinctly referred to ; 
though, according to Dr Hunter, * all 
that it actually expressed is the in- 
tention merely. The fact, uerhaps, 
inay^t be found to be, tliat, al- 
though in English our auxiliary 
verbs are all in the present or past 
tenses, yet it does not of neccssify 
follow, that, in Latin, the same thing 
shoulcl hold ; the terms 
guage seem, according flpHt 'Doc- 
tor's own admission, to be, in a case 
which he adduces, (the imperficl 
subjunctive) more generalized than 
any of which we are in possession ; 
and if tltat holds true in tiie instance 
ivhich he adduces, and in the sense 
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referred to, why may it not likewise 
hold true in the instances and s^nse 
for which wc are at present contend- 
ing ? and why may not a form of the 
Latin verb be so generalixed^ as to 
intimate, not only presentis^tion, 
but liki6i^ise^#]id'dim^/y, not by in- 
ference only, dbtion now future ? or 
why may not the intention be inferred 
from the act, as well as the act from 
the intention ? If this be admitted, 
then the various uses of the sub- 
junctive^i^ometimes in what is term- 
ed an indicative, and sometimes in a 
subjunctive or contingent sense^ arc 
accounted for. 'J'he imperfect sub- 
junctive, aniarera, is likewise a chip 
of the same block.. It ref ers to the 
act of loving, as then future or con- 
tingent, as future or contingent at 
some past time ; and is likewise ca- 
pable of the double acceptation, in re- 
ference to intention or accomplish- 
ment, which we have so fully illus- 
trated. “Prius illi occulos extin- 
guerem, quam/* itc. 1 had rather 
put out his eyes, than,” not that 
bis eyes were actually put out ; but, 
1 rather would, ^c, it remains in the 
intention, and is not realized by the 
act. Whereas, in the sentence al- 
ready quoted, Quum certissima^ 
res accederenr were actualh/ added, 
did not remain in contemplation, in 
the shoulds, woulds, mights, or 
coulds, of a Men present intention, 
hut in actual accomplishment. There 
is a manifest reference here to the 
future — or to what may be termed tlie 
secondary sence of these fundamental 
tenses. 
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Italian of Filieaja, 

These suggesflons, we ^repeat it 
again, are made in all the playful- 
ness and uncalcula^ng humour of a'^ 
leisure hour. They neither arc, nor 
do they bear the impress of being the 
fruits of study, reading, and reflec- 
tion. Vet, if they hold true, and at 
present we see no insuperable ob- 
jection to their holding they will 
serve to illustrate mod^ of expres- 
sion which have hitherto been dark, 
confused, and unintelligible ; they 
will accou 1 f^ for the various, and 
seemingly contradictory uses, of 
what are termed the subjunctive 
tenses ; they will shew distinctly, 
that est qui vult,” and “estqui 
velit, sunt quos jiivat,” and “ sunt 
quos juvet, sunt quibus ununi opus 
est,” and sunt quibus unum opus 
sit,” with all the host of similar in- 
stances, are, in fact, tlifferent expres- 
sions, which come ultimately to sig- 
nify the same thing, ii^ consequence 
of the change of this" Iknses, mid in 
consequence of that Wchavc 

a large account and reckoning with 
our very learned friend, the author 
of Qui Quae Quod” upon this head. 
But wc must reserve our q|lcu.ssion 
for another month. ’We sncdl ine<’t 
again, and then — 

In the meantime, we , — 

“ Mystic v/c, grand next to none— 

Large body corporate of one ; 

Im[iottarit “ omnes,” solus ! 

beg leave to remain, as in duty 
bound, 

. Yours truly, 

5^1 GM A 
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Italia ! Italiiji I O tu cui feu la sortc, 

Hi^sriiRiA ! O Hesperia ! why wert thou 
Curs'd thus with beauty ? for it was to thee 
A fatal gift of woe and slavery ; — 

'Twas stamping anguish on thy wretched brow ! 

r 

^^^ph ! hadst thou been less lovely, and more brave. 

Then nations, trembling at thy mighty name, 

Had scarcely dar'd to envy thy fame. 

But, as it was, they lur'd tlm.||(;4hy grave ! 

And now arm'd torrents rush carnage down 
Thine Alps* green sides ; and Gallic herds are spread 
O'er Po's dear banks — no longer now thine own ; 

And far to foreign wars thy troops arc led ; 

In foreign wars their generous blood {hey spill, 

And, copquerors or conquer'd, they arc boiulmen still ! 
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ON TlIC SliEUlFF-COUllTS OF SCOTLANll. 


The attention of the Legislature, 
and of the public, hat lately been a 
good deal occupied in inquiries with 
regard to the state of our several Ju- 
dicatories in Scotland ; and it is un- 
derstood tbit a Goinmission, which 
recently sat at Edinburgh, has made 
a Report which embraces a great va- 
riety of changes on th^tems of pro- 
cess in the courts of hi^S^ jurisdic- 
tion. To every man of can^ur and 
intelligence, whether he be a member 
of the legal profession, or an unfor- 
tunate litigant who has felt the tor- 
tures of a law- suit, it must be a sub- 
ject of satisfaction, that those who 
iiavc the power seem also to be ac- 
quiring the will to inwove, in a ra- 
tional and decisive^ out deliberate 
manner, the venera^eihstitutions of 
this anciei^ijMjdom ; and althouA 
we by no expect that all the 

dust ai^ ooBiwebs which have been 
gatherii% for centurieSgin our Courts 
of Law will be swept away at once, 
we congratulate the community on 
the proj|^ct which is opened up by 
the appointment and proceedings of 
the Commission which we allude to. 

are neither optimists with regard 
to all the existing institutions of our 
country, aldiou^ we regard them 
ivith an attachment as devoted and 
patriotic perhaps as our neighbours, — 
nor ire we fond of those innovations 
which would not leave a wreck be- 
hind of the offices and establishments 
which are indissolubly connected 
with the history of this nation, and 
blend themselves intimately with 
the laws, and usages, and habits of 
the people. But we earnestly recom« 
inend to those who are placed in si- 
tuations of influence, to keep up a 
steady and incessant fire upon abuses ; 
not to grasp, like visionaries, at a 
perfect whole, but, pursuing their 
object in detail, to take always what 
can be got. It is folly to grumble 
and clamour because we caimolr get 
every thing our own way. 
practical evil wliich is ren^lB^^ 
even jn an inconsiderable degree, is 
a point gained, a concession made 
to truth and justice, and should not 
l>e rejected by those who really seek 
the amelioration of Goverhment wid- 
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chinery^ eonscientioudy, and not in 

re- 

marks, by our ilttenl^fr'fiaving been 
attracted to the Jnfe^or C^ourts of 
Scotland, in several well- written pa- 
jiers recently sent by a Corres- 
pondent. And although the clogs 
which have encumbered the greater 
legal machines have bech fdi to em- 
barrass those who preside over them, 
and thus inquiry and amendment 
have been, as it were, forced on the 
Legislature, — We are well assured 
that the I nfefior Courts, and especi- 
ally the Sheriff- Courts, have at this 
moment as strong (if not stronger) 
claims to attention and ameiuliueiit 
as the (Jourt of Session, or even tluit 
most monstrous wen on our legal 
institutions,— the Jury Court itself. 

The office of Sheriff is of as high 
antiquity, in our history, as that of 
any other of our peculiar judicatories. 
Yet, while the jurisdiction affected 
the great body of the people in every 
corner of the kingdom, (and perhaps 
most seriously in the most remote,) 
more immediately than that of any 
other Court, it rather carried op- 
pression than justice down the land 
like a stream. Until tlie last jnsur- 
recdon in favour of the House of 
Stewart, in the year 1745, dictateil 
the policy of crippling the feudal 
powers of the Scottish •nobility, the 
dispensation of justice was held to 
be a matter of inheritance, which a 
lord or a laird transmitted to his cldciit 
son, with the earth and stone which 
conslituted his estate. The fruits 
wefWWuch as nnght have been ex- 
pected. The chief delegated his au- 
thority to some dependent, whose 
highest duty it was to fortify the iiy 
tcrests and promote the views of his 
lord ttnd master; and this being 
done, it mattered not wM^JHcame 
of law or justice. AccordiMjpFwho- 
cver has had opportunitm in- 
specting the records of thosi^ Courts, 
will fim innumerable instances of 
the most flagrant iniquities, murders, 
plunderings, and the like, |>eq)elra- 
ted in the guise, and in the name of 
the law. In truth, until the heii- 
tablc jurisdictions were abolished in 
• 4 P 
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Scotland by tlitfliAct of (reorge II., 
(1718,) it maybe <.aid with great 
truth, that, jtracticallt/, there was no 
law in Scotland except the will of 
the petty tyranli who poised the 
land of th« e W B tey ... -Aaffpough 
the hirilMt (^aitB ^.l^doin 
might be ajte^ed ro, yet these fur- 
nished DO refuge to the injured and 
the poor; for there the corruption, 
by money and influence, was often 
as rank as in the meanest heritable 
Sheriff-Court of the kingdom. It 
was to Ae pure, the patriotic, and 
the benevolent spirit of Duncan For- 
bes of Cullodcn, that Scotland was 
indebted for the innovation which, 
in a great measure, communicated 
the blessing of substantial liberty to 
Scotsmen, and raised its peasantry 
and its burghers from the condition 
of slaves, to that of men living under 
the dominion of law. The heritable 
jurisdictions were taken away, and 
an equivalent in money paid to the 
gentry who laid claim to them : the 
authority was merged in the Crown, 
and the office of iShcriff, in each shire, 
ncwomodelled, was conferred by the 
King on a lawyer of three years 
standing, who was to hold his situ- 
ation, not during pleasure, but ad vi- 
tarn auf cid/iam, and who had the 
power of delegating his authority to 
a Substitute during his pleasure only. 
Doth jhc Sheriff* and his Substitute 
are paid by the Oown, like the other 
•fudges of the realm. 

Such is the present state of the 
office of Sheriff throughout Scotland ; 
and when it is considered, that, in 
every county, he is not only the com- 
mon law Superintendant of Police 
within his jurisdiction, but the 
•fudge competent to almost every 
class of causes which can be ciuried 
into a court of law, it will^ we think, 
be admitted, that, to the great body 
pf the community — to the greatest 
number of the King’s subjects — to 
the honest but humble cla8S€|;s scat- 
tered AVjiur the face of the country, 
who iKfly stand in need of justice 
and rrillj^ifnr their wrongs, speedily, 
and at podcrate expence, the She- 
rifl-Courts are the most useful and 
tlic most important in the Jdngdom. 
And if they were put upon that foot- 
ing, which, in our apprehension, 
they ought to be, they would be the 
i^liief, as they arc the natural resort 


of the greater nwnber of litigants, 
who seek only for justice, without its 
ordinary attendants — ruinous delay ^ 
and ruinous expentfb. Nothing, in ^ 
our humble opinion, would tend 
more than a respectable and efficient 
establishment of Sheriff- Courts, to 
lessen the heavy pressure of business 
on the Judges in the Supreme (*ourt, 
of which we hear so many complaints, 
or to stay that flowing and over- 
whelming tide of appeals to the 
House of 

arise, in SOtne measure, from the 
Judges in the Court of Session being 
unable, amidst the too numerous calls 
on their time and attention, to be- 
stow an adequate portion of either on 
the cases which pass before them ; a 
theory, by the way, which is not 
quite reconcilable with a plurality 
of gowns, some holding scats in two, 
and others in thtee different Courts, 

Ip each of thejre is surely 

,dimgh of duty for Mjtete Judges. 

:^’Behig quite satiiPii^tliat great 
and most important ;jf^Ovements 
may be made^ on the Sn|fiffi>Courts 
of Scotland, we take the liberty of 
throwing out a few hints, which may 
suggest to others reflections pro- 
posals on the subject, and lead to 
some practical results. And we arc 
prompted the more strongly to do 
so, by a rumour, that the only mea- 
sure proposed on the subject of tlie 
Sheriff-Courts, is the appointment 
of a Committee of Sheriffs; to. devise 
some new regulations as to fee^aml 
forms of process, with an augmc'ntu- 
tation of salaries to the Substitutes. 
All these are, doubtless, fitting and 
necessary ; but, in order to render 
the Sheriff-Courts of Scotland wlnif 
they ought to be, — the great furuiti 
of all litigation for their several ter- 
ritories, — and to inspire confidence in 
the talent, impartiality, and inde- 
pendence of the Judges, who officiatt* 
therein, something more essential 
and extensive must be done Ha‘ 
liCgislalurr. 

And, first, as to the ap]iointinent 
an<]L duties of Sheriffs. >\'lien the 
dllf^liction Act was passed, it seem- 
ed &have been reckoned a suffieieiit 
proof of a lawyer s fitness for tlu' 
office, that he had beeh on tlie list 
of advocates for three years, and that 
a complete guarantee was furnisherl 
•igainst liability to bias, because he 
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was d^rred from being employed 
in the OTpreme Court, in any causes 
which should come from the county 
over which he was to judge. Now 
tliese, we fear, arc very inadequate 
pledges to the community that 
some Sheriffs, who have since been 
appointed, were fit, in point of at- 
tainments, or free, in their function, 
from influences calculated to pervert 
their judgments, and destroy c.onfi- 
dence in their impartiality! We do 
not see why the profepV^al attain- 
ments, ami ^ohahUittes for fitness, 
should be ^aced on a lower scale 
than those of the persons who are 
to be Judges in the Supreme Court. 
On the contrary. Sheriffs, from being 
called to act in the provinces on 
their own judgment, not merely in 
reading processes quietly, hut as 
conservators of the peace, and on 
sudden cniergeiiciei^' require, per- 
haps, inore (|iscrctioti, promptitu(|6^ 
and le^l ^IjjMledge, than cv€i^’U< 
Judge iii;|lw::liapreme Court, whM 
duties iir^l^^ed to deliberation and 
study, and'^who is enlightened, or 
supported, in his judicial functions, 
f>y the ^unscls and co-operation of 
liis hrMhrcn. Three years nominal 
exercise of professional labours as 
ail advocate of twenty-one years of 
age, is too short a space for the at- 
tainment of that experience and 
dignity which befit the station of 
'every Judge ; and no man should be 
named iH^heriff, who is not, at least, 
f\yefity-five years of age, and who 
has not actually practised at the bar 
for five years, or, at least, at- 
tended the sittings of the Court 
for that space, and directed some 
attention to professional pursuits. 
'I'his is by no means the case at 
present; for wt have known appli* 
cations for the oflice of Sheri ffby 
men who had indeed been three 
years on the roll of advocates, hut 
who had never paid more attention 
to their studies than was necessary 
for the formality of passing, and 
who were utterly deficient in every 
attribute and acquirement remafisitc 
for discharging the duties m llic 
office to which they aspired This 
defect, in the express law on the 
subject, has of late, in many instan- 
ces, been supplied by the good sense 
^of those in whom the patronage in 
this department is reposed; and ‘it 


is now tftiderstood j'%rotty gemrally, 
that the candidate for Sheritf s gown 
must be a practising lawyer; not 
merely some country ffentlenian, who 
appe n^. ^ Advodi;^> to his name, 

a paslHiPio tbiir ; hut 

one wfio has acmllV J^seiited him- 
self regularly ii|^tii^ arena of his 
profession. This', however, ought 
to be made a point of positive legis- 
lative enactment, and not lelt to ilu* 
mere discretion of statesMii, who, 
to whatever parties in polflies they 
may belong, arc too ofteft obliged to 
compromise what is pcrnuiiieiitly 
right, for what may appear lo he 
expedient foy the time. 

Another qfdalificatiun for Sherifts 
ought to be, that tliey shall not he 
landholders, freeholders, or other- 
wise connected closely, by blood or 
interest, with the comity in which 
they arc to officiate. Ibiiil of late 
years, although the heri table juriN- 
dictions were abolished, the i nines/ 
of the great man of eaeli county was 
the ordinary channel of WPoint- 
ment ; and his interest was wlie se- 
cured by the interest of fJounty 
Gentlemen, as they sometimes call 
themselves, or of such sets of these 
as are attached to his general or lo- 
cal politics. A more pernicious 
course could scarcely he adopted ; 
for before a Sheriff* could he thus 
appointed, it behoved him to ** make 
interest" with a particular class of 
those over whom lie is to be tludge — 
to canvas all the greatnuidl's friends 
and voters — to solicit a fav<mr of the 
most oppressive and erafiiilrrassing 
nature, because its value can never 
be estimated, nor its receipt requit- 
ed ; and thus, on the very thiW&h- 
hold of his entrance into office, a 
Sheriff who gets his appointment in 
this way, through the influence of, 
or by his connection with, the comi- 
ty in which he is to act, loses some 
portion, at least, of that high and 
perfect independence of which 
makes him no respecter dl^lersons. 
It is true, indeed, that^Mb^avouis 
may be sought and given* with an 
elegant understanding that the fa- 
voured person is, nevertheless, free 
from all implied fetters ; and a man 
of strong mind and incorruptible in- 
tegrity will never be moved, by an> 
personal consideration, while in tin 
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discharge of pubMe duty. But all 
men are not 6f this order. And 
while such circumstance and con- 
nections render a bad man, .the mere 
tool of this fndjbs or the for 

working Mtjplf^merfdjpl^ the 
best feel^gs w 4 ^teful 

heart arc sii^eict^ to temptations 
which it is not fit they should ever 
feel — are exposed to the operation 
of prepossessions of which they are 
scarcely conscious-^and arc liable to 
suspicions of partiality which they 
do not indulge^ but which tlie vul- 
gar, the onidiaritable, and the disap- 
pointed, will impute, with little hesi- 
tation, to the unspeakable injury of 
a Sheriff’s usefulness, and the de- 
struction of all confidence in his im- 
partiality and integrity — those fun- 
damental and vital qualities, in the 
character of every Judge, without 
which every other attribute is “ lea- 
ther and prunella.” So strong is this 
feeling now, that Government have, 
to their unspeakable honour, set 
themselves decidedly against tlie 
whole system of local infiuence in 
the appointment of Sheriffs ; and in- 
stances have occurred in which the 
most powerful interest tliat could 
be stirred up in a district was ut- 
terly disregarded ; while gentlemen, 
totally unconnected, and unfettered 
by local tics and atfections or anti- 
pathies, were placed, as they should 
be, independently of every man with- 
in their jurisdiction, and .vitli every 
chance, in favour of their iiripartiali- 
ty, of whidi »the frailty of liuinan 
nature admits. This, too, is a point 
of such essential importance, that it 
ought not to be left to tlie wavering 
and uncertain energies of adminis- 
traifion, but fixed and sanctioned by 
the express and pointed statutes 
the Legislature. 

The system of appointing Sheriffs 
under the influence of the political 
interests in their Shires — a rem- 
nant of the barbarous spirit of feudal 
domin^^n among the Scottish Lords 
and G^^y — has created a very ge- 
neral and absurd notion among the 
particular cast of persons called 
Freeholders, that thej/ have some 
sort of divine right to be consulted 
in such appointments, ifut what 
concern they have in the matter, 
more than the merchants, manufac- 
turers, or any other classes of the 


community, it is isot very e^y to 
divine.* Accordingly, wheneVer a 
vacancy occurs, they set to work to 
recommend some n^edy, grasping, 
and, perhaps, ignorant connection of 
their own, or they remonstrate a- 
gainst this man or the other, who may 
be competitors for the same office. 
All the forces of the several parties 
are mustered — all the jarring which 
honourab^ ambition, or sordid cu- 
pidity, or grovelling intrigue and 
angry feelings inspire or produce, 
naturally result. XFlioever, in such 
a contest, may be successful, he car- 
ries tlieiice, into the sphere of his 
new duties, feelings scarcely in ac- 
cordance with the sacred nature of 
those duties ; and whatever virtue 
may belong to isolated individuals, 
the average of human nature doi's 
not admit of our being sceptical, with 
regard to the real partialities and 
dislikes which Will ever attend the 
^oollisions of interesi or ambition. 
If the successful cancUdate has fail- 
ings, (and who has not, failings?) 
if he should Ijave a vulnerable heel, 
which a well-aimed arrow may reach, 
his consciousness of this infirmity 
will occasionally make him halt : he 
will seek all sorts of shields for it, 
from the w^ell-known hostility of his 
opponents ; and when he stoops and 
shuffles for safety, his walk cannot 
always be upright and intrepid. 
The man who accepts of such an of- 
fice, knowing that he is,.- perhaps, 

a contemned, and, at all events, 
e has been objected to by a 
considerable body of those amongst 
whom he is to judge, ascends the 
judgment-seat with a halter about his 
neck, and if without the effrontery, 
•dll with the trembling pusillani- 
adty of an acquitted felon.” He 
will attempt, pemaps,. to soothe hos- 
tiUty by paltering and hollow hy- 
pocritical smiles ; he will purchase 
forbearance, by rendering himself 
the tool and slave of every dirty 
jobber who chuses to sport with his 
fears ; and to purchase an immuni- 
ty from animadversion in his seat of 
honour, he will sacrifice every tie of 
integrity, and dut^, and honour. It 
will be well for him, (putting use- 
fulness altogether out of view,) if 
he do not finally entangle himself 
in the meshes of a thousand strata-- 
gems, which he has woven with his 
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own anil •sink to the dust, 

inextr^bly, beneath the mingled 
pity and execration of all around 
him. We put "the case hypotheti- 
cally, of course, although it be one 
which is strictly within the limits of 
probability ; and wc ask if it be fit 
that any person should be doomed 
to the ignominious elevation which 
r.uch a case implies ? 

The objection which wc have last 
illustrated will a])ply still more 
strongly to Substitutes, than to their 
Principals, because their professional 
rank, their previous and peculiar 
connections, are gt'nerally in a lower 
sphere than those of persons who arc 
eligible to the higher office : and no 
man can possibly be worse qualified 
for a Judge, than one who has been 
long inured, on the spot, to the low 
arts of pettifogging, as a ]>rocurator 
before an Inferior Court, or who is 
imbued with all the narrow preju- 
dices and viilgat gossip of a provin- 
cial district; to say nothing of the 
])arty and personal fimds with which 
his moral existence is |here insepar- 
ably connected. 

The matU*r of residence comes 
next to he considered. There have 
been varioui opinions expressed on 
this subject ; and the doctrine, that 
constant residence by the Sheriff 
Principal would he beneficial, seems 
to be gaining ground. AVeareby no 
'means convinced that this is a sound 
view of'^.he matter, if wc suppose 
tti}* Sheriff-Courts to be, in other re- 
spects, properly regulated, aiiil, in par- 
/ticiihir, tlic condition of the Substi- 
/ tutes rendered more respectable and 
independent. At present, the prac- 
tice IS very variable in this particular. 
A fi'W Slieriffs reside constantly, and 
do almost all the business of their 
courts— the Substitutes doing little 
else than granting warrants pro 
formtlf or sitting iii (/ourt while the 
interlocutors are reported. In other 
instances, the Deputes, although 
they do not reside constantly, yet 
//d/'/yc (decide) almost every cause; 
and in both these cases, the Substi- 
tute seems to be a useless incum- 
brance — unless it be to decide causes 
in which his Prinoipal is a party, 
which happens gciuTally when the 
Deputed a country gentleman, con- 
r^-aoctcilwuh the iniscellanaous busi- 
• ness of the district, which residence 


too often implies. There are, wo 
believe, counties in which the busi- 
ness is differently regulated. ^The 
Substitutes do the whole business of 
the offioe-^eciding.j^ery cause ac- 
cordin^ilp the theii^'^judg- 

ments. From in ties be 
dissatisfied, an appeal lies to the 
Superior ; and tliis is johtained with- 
out any farther ex|X}nce than that 
of transmitting the nrocesses to his 
residence, and of a snort petition of 
appeal, without any new matter, 
either of fact or of argument, being 
admitted. The latter mode is un- 
doubtedly the best, if the SuhstituUr 
be at all qualified f^or his duty, as it 
affords the lieges the benefit of tw'(» 
opinions in the 1 nferior ( Joiirt, with- 
out plunging at once into the endless 
labyrinth, of which the Dill ( 'hamber 
is but the entrance, in the (^oiirt of 
Session. If, therefore, the Substi- 
tute be qualified to conduct tlio bu- 
siness of the (’ourt creditably and 
beneficially, and decide all cases, in 
the first instance, it wen* heller that 
the Sheriff- Depute resided chiefly in 
Edinburgh, the scat of the Supreme 
Courts, where, from his practice, or 
his observations and intiTcourse with 
the highest minds in the profession, 
he is in the way of improving or 
keeping up his attainments. His re- 
sidence there, too, remote from daily 
contact \vith the petty affairs of his 
Sheriffdom, leaves him better quali- 
fied to correct any evils which may 
casually arise from the k»cal €*xcirt- 
ments to which his Substitute may 
innocently or culpably be liable. 
And an occasional visit only, wliilst 
it is more impressive on thi^ rninds ol 
the lieges, really keeps bis own 
mind more cool and elevated* than 
if he were in habits of daily fa- 
miliarity and iTitercourse with the 
inhabitants in his shire. In a few 
cases, such as Edinburgh, C»lasgo\y, 
Aberdeen, and perhaps one or two 
other, counties, wljere there is a very 
crowded population, and n great 
press of business, there will generally 
be so much duty, as, if fully perform- 
ed, will require the constant resi- 
dence of both Sheriffs — the Substi- 
tute doipg the whole duties in thi* 
ordinary course of business, us a 
Judge in the first instance, and the 
Depute's province being that of one 
with appellate jurLsdiction chiefly. 
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(excepting on important emergen- 
cies,) or to ])re8i(le in all cases 
ivhere the intervention of a Jury is 
requisite. The division of the du- 
ties thus hinted at might be expe- 
dient ib allcaiil ; and, on dldwhole, 
We appteliend the existing system, 
if only a little amendi‘d, as seems to 
be requisite, wotild be found most 
beneficial for the community, and 
most likely to render llic Sheriff- 
Courts more useful for the general 
distribution of justice than any 
( Courts in Scotland. 'I'hc higher they 
arc raised in character, and in the 
confidence of the country, the more 
effectually will tlie> check tlic pas- 
sion for litigation, and answer all the 
most important ])urpose8 of the Ju- 
dicatories requisite in a civilized and 
commercial country : in this way, 
too, they will diminish, very sensi- 
bly, tile ])ressure of business on the 
higher (’ourts. 


This leads us, ®next, to cq^isider 
some other requisites to respectabi- 
lity and usefulness Jn the Slicriff- 
Courts of Scotland ; "and on the sup- 
position that there are to be, as at 
present, a Depute and Substitute, 
tluTc are three particulars wliich 
especially reriuire amendment, (to 
say nothing more of the Shefifts- 
Depute,) with regard to the Sub- 
stitutes : First, They require au 
increase of salary : Sveond^ 'J'hey 
should hold their offices nd vituni 
ant cnljtam : 'IVnrJ, Tliey shouhl 
be expressly debarred from all pri- 
vate business of every deserijition, 
which can by possibility interfere 
with their public iln ties. 'I'hc de- 
tails, however, on these particulars, 
arc too minute to "admit our state- 
ment of them in this Number, and 
will form the subject of another 
article. 

' II. 


NUG.r CAMllUIC.l.. 

Resemblance bciween Sadtish and Wclsidimtnnn s. 

Hail, unrieiit manners ! sure detenee. 

AVlierc they 6iirvi\e, of w!ii>leM>ine law*. ; 

Iteinnants of love, \vho'*i* nuHiest sense 
Tims into narrow rooiri witlidraws : 

Hail, usages of pristine mould ! 

And ye, lliat guard tlieiii, mountains old ! IVordsit'Ot fb 


Thk similarity betwcei? the man- 
ners of the Highland Scotch and 
those of the mountain inhabitants of 
North iWales, must he obvious to 
every person who is acipiainted with 
these two districts of Great Britain. 
The same steady courage, high spirit, 
amt 'energetic animation, not omit- 
ting, also, the same wild supersti- 
tion, are apparent in both ; and, in 
times of discord and tumult, the 
Cambro- British have distinguished 
themselves with all tlie ardour, im- 
petuosity, and headstrong valpur of 
a race of untamed mountaineers. It 
should be observed, however, that 
the system of clanship, by which the 
Highland Scots were so distinguish- 
ed, never prevailed in Wales to the 
same extent, or even upon a similar 
principle ; although no people could 
be more attached to their chieftains 
than the Welsh were before, and, 
indeed, even after their conquest. Of 


this wc shall liavc ample oppertuni- 
ty of speaking hereafter ; at present, 
wc must he content witli mentioning 
one striking example of a similarity 
of manners, which will remind our 
readers of the ariiinati d and inimit- 
able deseri])tion of the feast of a 
Highland Chieftain, so powerfully 
dt^neated by the “ (Jreat Unknown,’ 
in narrating the reception of AVa- 
verley, by the gallant, but unfortu- 
nate, Vich Ian Vohr. 

Pennant, in his amusing History 
of Whiteford and Holywell,” gives 
a detailed account of Alostyn Hall, 
in Flijitshire, and of the respectable 
family from which it derives its 
name. It appears that the late w'or- 
thy head of this family, Sir Boger 
Mostyn, retaiiiMl, during his life- 
time, a strong partiality for certain 
of the old-fas) lioned custot/s of his 
progenitors, among which was 
one of dinfng in the same a})artment. 
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and, at iho same time^ with his aer- 
vants ^>«d tenants — ilie ancient vas- 
sals o^‘ a cliieftaiii's domain. Mr 
> Pennant, in dt»scribinp; the house, 
introduces the “ great gloomy hall," 
as he terms it, the scene of so much 
rude mirth and festivity. 'i'lie 
great gloomy hall," he writes, is 
furnished with a (Inis, or elevated 
upper end, with u long table for the 
lord and his jovial companions, and 
another, on one side, the seat of the 
inferior partakers of the good cheer^. 
'fo this day, (17!)o,) the similitude 
of old times is kept up, when tlie 
family is at home, 'i’hc head-ser- 
vants take their dinner at the 
and the numerous inferior servants 
fill the long side-table. The roof is 
lofty, crossed wiA h)ng beams. The 
iinihrvnj or top-beam, was in all 
time a frequent toast, when the 
inasUr of the liouse^s liealth was 
drank, and kchyd y nenhren^f /// was 
tlie eordial;,p[tose. The chimney-- 
piece is uSagnificcntly plain, unless'^ 
where the arms of the house, and its 
allianees, are cut on tl^o stones, and 
properly (inblazoned. 

The cordial phrase" here men- 
tioned means, literally, “ health to 
the \ip))er beam of the house fi- 
guratively, to the support, or head 
of the family." 'J'he phrase now ge- 
nerally used is if f^wr a hiaii V 
nvuhreh** which has the same signi- 
iieation, and is a toast still given at 
eonyjj'kiL meetings in \V^ales. 

' 'iiut although the toast is still 
/TmVik, the custom in which it ori- 
/ginated is now perfectly extinct. 

^ And, perhaps, in the present refined, 
and comparatively artificial state of 
.society, it would hardly be possible 
to preserve a respect for such CUi^ 
toms, which, having their origin in 
the familiar and salutary connection 
that once existed between the great 
land-proprietor and his dependents, 
liave necessarily vanished with the 
foundation on which they rested. 
h nd it maybe observed, that Luxury, 
ill her revolutionary career, has in 
no instance prodiicifl a more deplor- 
able efiect, than in the extinction of 
those innocent and happy holiday- 


ill 

pastimes and customs, whicli were 
wont, in former times, cheer the 
peasant’s heart with a pleasit^; and 
salutary recreation. M'cll indeed 
has it been saitl by ^modern ’I’rans- 
Atlanti^'^ntcr, of tXlc least 

plcasinj]^ efi’ects jpf 

is the havoe it has i|aade among tlic 
hearty, old holiday Customs. It has 
eompletcly taken oft* the sharp touch- 
ings and spirited reliei’s of these em- 
bellishments of Ufe, and has worn 
down society into a more smooth and 
polished, but certainly a less eharae- 
teristic surface. Many of the games 
and ceremonials of ChrisLinas have 
entirely disappeared, and, with the 
sherris sack*’ of old Falstatf, ar<? 
become matters of speculation and 
dispute among coininentatois. 'Hiey 
flourished, in times full of Instihood 
and spirit, when men enjoyed life 
roughly, but heartily and vigorous- 
ly — times, wild and pictures(|uc, 
which have furnished poi'try with its 
richest materials, and thediama with 
its much attractive variety of charac- 
ters and manners. The woild has 
become more worldly, 'riicre is more 
of dissipation, and less of enjoynu nt. 
Pleasure has expanded into a broader, 
but a shallower stream, and has for- 
saken many of those di e]) and quiet 
channels, wlu’re it flowed so sweetly 
through the calm bosom of domestic 
life. Society has acquired a more 
enlightened and elegant tone, hut it 
has lost many of its strong local pe- 
culiarities, — its home-bred feelings, 
— its honest fireside delights. 'J'he 
traditionary customs of golden-heart- 
ed antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, 
and lordly wassailings, have passed 
away with the baron nial caatles 
and stately manor-houses in 
they were celebrated, 'fhey cotti- 
ported with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, and the tapes- 
tried parlour ; hut are unfitted to tjii’ 
light showy saloons, and gay draw- 
ing-r^oms, of the inoilern village. 
Nevertheless, we may permit the 
mind to dwell upon them (and it is 
all we now can do) with delight ; 
and conclude, as w’e commenced, with 
the feeling apostroplm of the jjoi t ; 


" Scotland, the inferior guests were W’ont, in former timc.s, to Wlow fftf 

so, ill Wales, were liicy accustomed to Jiii below the pillan^ by which tlic ban- 
• quetting h.ilK of the »jUl Wcl&li castles W'crc divided into two distinct coinparlim. nth. 
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Hail, ancient manners ! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws; 
Remnants of love, ivhose modcst^inse 
Thus into narrow room withdraws : 

Haif, usages of pmitine mould I 
And yl^^that gMl^em, monMns old ! 

- 1 'fi4' 4? 

The Lkiwigan Thresher. 

During the civil wars of the Com- 
mon wealth, North Whales was the 
scene of much obstinate contention. 
The parliamentary soldiers, excited 
by the prospect of plunder, penetra- 
ted into the most remote districts of 
the country, and soon succeeded in 
satisfying their rapacity, at the ex- 
pense of the livea and property of 
such of the inhabitants as remained 
at home, either through age or in- 
firmity, or for the purpose of culti- 
vating the laud. The Welsh evinced, 
cliuing this disastrous period, all the 
courage and patriotism of tlieir an- 
cestors, and we shall relate one ex- 
ample of heroism which occurred, in 
au individual of humble life, and 
which his countrymen, for many 
genera^ons, preserved among them- 
selves, with all the characteristic 
and eager fondness of their enthusi- 
astic spirit. It is the humble record 
of a man whose heroic bravery ex- 
cited very considerable admiration. 
He was, as wc have already intima- 
ted, contemporary with the unhappy 
dissensions between Charles 1. and 
the Parliament, and resided at Lled- 
wigan, a wdQ-known farm near Llan- 
gefni, in Angliesey. lleishencc known 
to post^ity under the designation 
of tiie “ Lledwigan TiiiussHEa.” 
Upon the decline of llic Royal cause, 
gMt disorder and misrule occurrol 
inhis part of the kingdom. Many 
of the Parliamentary soldiers, who 
had been exclaiming against the op- 
pression of the throne, became, 
U'.cmselvc^, the w'orst of tyrants, and 
traversed the country in jrowerful 
bands, levying contributioin. upon the 
properQr, and exercising great cruel- 
ties upion the persons, of the more 
opulent, and, particulailv, their loy- 
al and defenceless neighbours. A 
party of this description, traditional- 
ly reported to have been about thir- 
ty in number, arrived at Lledwigan, 
and required the occupier, Morys 
Lloyd, who was then threshing m 
Ins barn, to surrender to them a 


large sum of money, or bis life. He 
instantly replied, “ that ha-^^ould 
not yield the one, without the 
other;’* and partially closing the 
door of his barn, attacked them with 
his hail, as they successively at- 
tempted to enter. Eight or ten of 
them fell, in this contest, which 
would have been probably maintain- 
ed for a much longer time, if the 
thongs, which connected together 
the two parts of the flail, had not 
been broken by accident, or cut 
asunder by the swords of the assail- 
ants. Then, indeed, the sujieriori- 
ty of numbers and of oflensivc arms 
quickly acquired their natural as- 
cendant, and it is unnecessary to re- 
late the sequel. 

Tile grave of Morys Lloyd was 
marked by a stone, on which was 
rudely carved the following comme- 
morative inscription : “ Dyma yr lie 
y dayarWyd Morys Lloyd y trydydd 
dydd o Hydref 16‘tT* ’'::||wn a ym- 
drcchodd ymdrech dig y Pren- 
hyn a’i wlad. Wrthiyidys i clad- 
wyd i assen, Jane Rees Owain, vn 
gwely iddo y 4 o Dachwedd IIAS.'^ 

“ This is the spot in which Morys 
Lloyd was interred, on the third 
day of October I(>47, after having 
fought a good flght for his King and 
his country. By Ins side W'as bu- 
ried his rib, Jane Rees Owen, as a 
bcd-fellow for him, tlie fourth of 
November 1653.*' 

The tombstone, with its^^implc 
and afiecting inscription, belongs, 
we may fairly conclude, to an era 
posterior to the Revolution. Us 
subsequent history afibrds a striking 
instance of a sacrilegious disregard 
for the monuments ol uur forefa- 
thers ; a disgraceful proof of that cold- 
hearted insensibility which cannot 
impreciate what is venerable for an- 
tiquity, edifying in example, or 
pious in design. The memory of 
Morys Lloyd seems, in that neigh- 
bourhood, to have been held in great 
regard for many generations; hut, 
in our own times, a new generation 
has succeeded, with very difierent 
feelings and ideas, tiome repairs 
had become necessary in the church, 
and, a flag-stone being wanted in 
some part of it, the tombstom 
which covered the remains of tin- 
Llcdwi^aai 'i'hresher and his 
was, with due ceremony, appropri- 
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atcd for the purpose The lower 
part of the stoiw w'as, moreover, 
turned* uppermost, apparently with 
the prudent view of burying the an- 
U'ient history of*Morys Lloyd, and 
the modern parsimony of the 'War- 
'dens, in the same oblivion. From 
this disgraceful situation it has been 
lately rescued by Mr John Wil- 
liams, the present respectable ten- 
ant of Llcdwigan, and placed erect 
in some part of the church. Hut, 
as its present situation is not attend- 
ed witn security, it is to be hoped 
that there still exists, among the 
modern inhabitants of Cerigeeinwen, 
sufKcicnt public spirit to save this 
venerable relic from the wanton as- 
saults of unthinking levity, as well 
as the barbarous parsimony of future 
( churchwardens. 


7 — Merioneth . 

At the south-western extremity 
of the couit^ of Merioneth stands 
the Tniscrahle hamlet of Towyn ; 
its utter wretchedness, added to its 
extreme seclusion, prevents the ac- 
cess of any foreign visitors; albeit 
the road thither from Dolgclley (a 
distance of about seventeen miles) 
is replete with that bold and roman- 
tic variety of landscape so common 
in North Wales. The traveller who 
would visit Towyn from Dolgelley, 
iiuist proceed in a direction extend- 
ing south-westerly from the latter, 
lcji.'’itig'tho mountain-path to Cader 
idais, above him, on the left. He 
then find himself on a good 
^ Mirnpike road, bounded, on the 
one side, by the woods of Bryn- 
gwyn and Brynadda, and, on the 
other, by some fertile meadow-land, 
leading down to the brink of the 
river M’^nion. About two miles from 
Oolgcllau be will arrive at Llyn j 
l*cninaeii, or Pemnaeii Pool, having 
i>rcvioiis]y passed an extensive peat- 
bog on the right. Ere be arrives 
hero, the river V^nion has joined 
tl)o Mawddacb, and both together 
form a broad and beautiful estuary, 
having its opposite banks clothed 
with wood, or composed, in some 
parts, of luxuriant meadow-land, in 
others, of bold and undulating hea- 
ther hills. Hitlicrto the tract is 
smo(^v- and easy enough, — ^for a 
* one ; but bcyoml^ the Llyn, 

vor. \ni. 


an acclivity commences, leading to a 
district which may be justly termed 
the Western Highlands of Merio- 
netlishire. Having ascended Peii- 
maen Hill> we find ourselves in a 
rude a^ rugged vt^n with few 
trac^ (wfhrrmilnn||rifrid still fewer 
of cultivation, tluit in- 

expressible emotion^ ^used by the 
awful silence and solitude of ibc 
hills, is experienced in its fullest ex- 
tent. Here arc no grassy glades, 
swelling out in richness of verdure, — 
no waving corn-fields, or dew-lie- 
spanglecl meads*’, — and uu mountain 
rivulet to lull the ear with the mur- 
muring melody of its waters. Often, 
in our youth, nave wo traversed this 
dreary, but subUme solitude, the 
deep stillness of which was only 
interrupted by the clatter of our 
horses* hoofs, as we rode onward on 
our w^ay ; or by the sharp, shrill 
bleating of the fair-fleectnl we- 
ther,” rising in alarm at tin* ap- 
proach of the intruder on its soli- 
tude. 

And scarce the eye encounters living 
thing. 

Save, now and then, a goal Ukm« wan- 
during; 

Or a few cattle, looking up aslant, 

With sleepy eyes, and meek mouths lu- 
ininant. 

But this landscape is not exten- 
sive. 'I’lie valley through which 
the road passes gradually contracts, 
till it terminates in a spot so beau- 
tiful, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect,” that he must be a stoical 
dog indeed who does rmt ei\)oy t}i(i 
glorious scene around him, prOBcnt- 
ing, as it does, so strong and pleasing 
a contrast to the sterility which pre- 
cedes it. This spot is at an old |^ld 
weather-beaten mill, washed byjijiie 
water from a river, which, falling In a 
small, but troubled stream, through 
a deep wood above the road on Inc 
left, passes under a bridge of o^e 
arch, and pursues its course through 
the imdst of a lovely glen, to the 
Mawddach, whose glistening sur- 
face is just descried, bitwien an 
opening of the hills, on the right 
About two hundred yards apovc the 
bridge, the river swells out into a 
broad and bright pool, the pebbled 
bottom of which is distinctly visi- 
ble through the clear transparency 
of the water. Here, during our 
I.Q 
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boyhood^ have wc often spent the 
afternoon of the smiling summer s 
day, sedulously bent upon the de- 
struction of the finny tribe, and 
regardless of every thing save bites 
and nibbles, green , ^n]^ by 

the river’s there ^ew, and, 

indeed^ still J^OWB, a large oak, af- 
fording a comfortable canopy, and 
shading off, with its spreading bran- 
ches, the parching beams of the sun. 
Under the umbrageous covert of this 
tree would wc tarry, hour after hour, 
till the sun had descended behind 
the western hill, and twilight had 
wrapped in its soft gloom the hills 
and woods around us. But many 
a year has passed on since those 
days of idle wandering ; and al- 
though we have mixed freely in 
the toil and bustle of the world, we 
have not forgotten those days of 
halcyon happiness. There are times 
when the days of our youth come 
back to us in all their pristine vi- 
vidness ; long years of care and sor- 
row are forgotten ; and wc are once 
more amongst our native hills, exult- 
ing in all tlie redolence of youthful 
happiness 

The clouds, that mantle o’er, with folds 
opaque, 

The calm, clear mirror of the soul, dis- 
perse 

Like ice-bays from the Pole ; and leave 
behind 

Our ))oyish visions and romantic dreams. 
Like landscapes pictured on a ([uiet lake. 

Oh, youth indeed is the season of 
joy ! ^nd who has not carried back 
his thbt^hts, with delight, to that 
period, when all around him was fair, 
and beautiful, and innocent, — when 
the tender solicitude of a loving mo- 
ther soothed all his infantile sor- 
rows, and smiled, in delighted pride, 
upon her hopeful and happy child, — 


when the cares of the world had not 
yet ovcrsliadowcd his brow sor- 
row, nor its stern lessons tfnetured 
his mind and manners with distrust ? ^ 
These are days not readily forgotten ; 
and their remembrance comes back 
upon us, amidst the turmoils of this 
busy world, like a bright sunbeam 
in a wintry sky, or like a pleasant 
breeze in the sultry days of summer. 
But this is a digression, for which 
we crave the reader's pardon 

The most grand and impressive 
object in the scene from the bridge 
is part of the undulating summit of 
Cader Idris. We have seen it one 
mass of deep blue mountains, un- 
dinimed by speck or shadow ; and we 
have also seen it crowned with a 
wreath of snow-wl^te mist, and over- 
looking, in its might and majesty, 
the thousand “ subject hills” which 
rise beneath it. 

Towering from continent to sea. 

Where is the mountain like to thee ? 

The eagle's darling, and^ the tempest’s 
pride — 

Thou ! on whose ever-varying side 
The shadows ahd the sun-beam glide, ^ 

In still or stormy weather ! 

Beyond the bridge, the country as- 
sumes a more smiling and cheerful 
aspect. The flourishing plantations 
of Garthynghard enliven the land- 
scape, and evince in Mr Owen, the 
worthy proprietor of that estate, a 
commendable eagerness to clothe the 
sides of his rugged hills wi tit • some- 
thing more valuable and ornaineitta! 
than gorse or heather. The improve 
ineiits wliicli have been effected wuth-V 
in these few years, under the auspices ^ 
of Mr Owen, must carry with them 
their own reward, to say nothing of 
the gratification which ** the Tjaird” 
must experience, as he views the de- 
clivities of his hills, once bleak and 


•'* Being in this part of Merionethshire last summer, wc paid a visit to tiic spot we 
have been s^Msaking of for the first time since we left Wales, now many years ago, to 
reside in England. Wc found thc«branches of the old oak still spreading forth tlieir 
foliage 08 greenly and as luxuriantly as they were wont to do ; the pool as purely 
transparent as ever ; but the wheel of the mill was stopjxid, and the old building 
itself falling fast into ruins : 

#• The landscape hath not lost its look ; 

Still rushes on tlie sparkling river ; 

Nor hath the .gloominess forsook 

Those granite crags that frown for ever— . 

Still hangs around the shadowy u ood ^ 

Whose sounds but murmur solitude.* 
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desolate^ now well covered with oak, 
birch, iind fir. flaving conducted 
our readers thus far, we shall avail 
.ourselves of the .journal of a friend, 
/to describe the remainder of the 
'route to Towyn — a route full of wild 
'grandeur and magnificence. 

y Our time at Garthynghard was 
chiefly occupied by excursions round 
the country. We went to the summit 
of Cader Idris, to Barmouth, and, 
amongst others, to Towyn. This was 
a distance of only twelve miles, but, 
from the extreme ruggedness of the 
roads, and from our easy mode of 
sauntering, it took us nearly the 
wliole day to reach our destination. 
The whole family went ; and w'e had 
a party of eight or ten, exclusive of 
two servants, so that we composed no 
despicable cavalcade. It was arran- 
ged that the ladies should go in the 
carriage, under the care and guidance 
of Mr Owen, while the remainder of 
the party should walk as far as Peni- 
arth, an estate, belonging to a branch 
of the Wynn 'family, nine miles on 
the road, where we might procure 
homes, if we pleased, ter the remain- 
ing tliree miles of our journey. Ha- 
ving seen the ladies on their way, we 
took the nearest road over the hills ; 
and having, during my stay at (iar- 
thynghard, become pretty well enured 
to the roughness of the Welsh by- 
roads, w(‘ trudged on, through bog and 
•briar, ovei hill and dale, with admi- 
rable iterseveraiice ; now and then, 
however, slopping, ostensibly to ad- 
jiftre the prospects, in fact, to rest 
/ourselves. About lialf way between 
' Garthynghard and Pciflarth wepassed 
the ruins of the old summer residence 
of Ednowain ab Bvadwen*, one of 
the fifteen tribes of North Wales f. 
The ruins of this castle, consiatiug 
merely of a few large stones, placed 
at irregular distances from each other^ 
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mark the form, as well as the singu- 
larity of the habitations of the an- 
cient Reguli of Wales ; agret'ing ex- 
actly with the description given by 
AVhitaker, in his elaborate and valu- 
able of MaiMSkMcr. • They 

were commonly be says, ^ in 

the hollow of a valley^ Slid either up- 
on the margin of one stream, or the 
conflux of two, for the couveniency 
of water, and for security from winds. 
The followers liveil immediately a- 
bout the person of their Chief, or in 
little boclies along the meandrings 
of the valley, to be within reacli of 
the usual signal of their Lord — the 
striking of the shield, or the blow- 
ing of the horn.' 'riie ichnography 
of Llys Bradwen (for so vras this 
castle called) ])rcBented, as nearly as 
possible, a flgure, of which one part 
was a circle, and ilic remainder an 
oblong, the eastward circular apart- 
ments being the audience-hall and 
court of judicature, and the ob- 
long building containing the com- 
mon apartments of the Chief and his 
household. Round the ruins of the 
castle there are said to have formerly 
ly been traces of several other build- 
ings, of various forms and dimensions. 
The remains of the princi[>al build- 
ings seem to have been more perfect 
in Pennant's time, lor he doserd>es 
them as having ‘ vaults formed with 
large Btoijes, unccmenlrd with mor- 
tar.' But the omnipotent hand 
Time has now detroy ed them, and 
obliterated every trace of the build- 
ings mentioned above. All iliat now 
remain are a few large an^ dark- 
looking blocks of stones, presenting 
a striking contrast to the green sw'ard 
of the valley. 

Having gained the summit of the 
southern extremity of the valley in 
which Llys Bradwen is situated, we 
enjoyed a most delightful prospect. 


— 

• Ednowain ab Bradwen, usually called Lord of Merioneth, li\ xd in the cloveniii 
century. He bore for his arms Gvhs three snakes rowed in a triangular knot argent. 
Tne venerable Sir Watkin Lewis, Knight and Aldennun of I^ondon, is a desceudant of 
Ednowain, us arc the heads of many respectable families in North Wales. That 
Ednowain, however, was Lord of Merioneth may be doubted, ns this u as a title gefte* 
rally appropriated to the Sovereign of North Wales : at all events, he had rynsidcnible 
possessions in the country. The ruins of Ednowain’s house, called Uys Jiradvfi n^ 
(the Palace of Bradwen,) above noticed, are in the tojvnship of Cregenan, in the hun- 
dred of ']'ul-y-bout. 

•f* Tl^. fifteen* tribes, or peers, of North Wales, were certain chieftains nho held iheit 
l"A::sis^hy liaron service, being iM>und to particular niinisteiial attendanre on their priiu 
CCS, in addition to those common to them as subjects, by homage and fealty. 
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A little to the west was the oocan, 
the mid-day sunbeams s])readinfl; a 
brilliant li^ht on its broad and glis- 
tening surface, and the little Port of 
Barmouth aln^M in a line with the 
ridge of hills ^iwliieh we Stood.' As 
far as the reach towards 

the itorth, was to be sei n the whole 
range of the Snowdonian mountains, 
with Snowdon itself rising proudly 
pre-eminent over all. To the east, 
we obtained an extensive and mag- 
nificent view, comprehending most 
of the Merionethshire hills ; and we 
counted at least eight dislant ridges 
of mountains in this direction, their 
summits tipped with the golden ra- 
diance of the summer sun. To the 
south, the dark rocks of Cader Idris 
rose, towering to heaven ; while im- 
mediately below us, on the left, and 
intersected by the river Dysynwy, 
extended the vale of Towyn, with 
the town from which it derives its 
name nearly in the centre, and the 
little straggling hamlet of Llancgryii 
in the distance. The prospect was 
really so beautiful, that we tarried 
a long time, actually for the sole 
purpose of viewing it ; 

And admiration feeding at the eye, 

And, still unsated, dwelt u|K)n the scene. 

^V’e were, however, rather anxious 
to reach Peniarth, with the loss of 
as little time as po-ssible ,\aiid, re- 
suming our walk, wc passed a pic- 
turesque and lofty rock* on our left, 
and soon arrived there, being shortly 
afterwards joined by the ladies, aud 
the rest of our party. The family 
to whom Peniarth belongs were 
from home, and the liousc, which i.s 
lai]ge, was under repair ; but we 
gaiu^ access to the library, where 
wc made a most sumptuous repast 
ou the contents of a basket, whicli 
the ladies had safely stowed in the 
eprioj^. A decent, and rather an- 
tique-looking matron, and a sort of 
house-steward, (a cool, calculating. 


shrewd Scotsman,)^ who were left in 
charge of the premises, suppHed us 
with abundance of capital Cwrw, and 
some excellent porter, so that W(* 
found ourselves very comfortably si- 
tuated, after our long and toilsome' 
walk. We remained at Peniarth 
more than two hours, and having 
sufficiently refreshed ourselves, — 

ro.-tquan» cxempta fames, et amor com^ 
prensus edendi, — 

wr recommenced our journey, the 
ladies by the turnpike road, and the 
gentlemen, including myself, through 
the marshes. Before we arrived at 
'J’owyn, we again Joined the ladies, 
ami, twelve in number, entered the 
town, and drew up to the door of tlu* 
Kaven Inn, ami^t the wondering 
gaze of every inhabitant in the place, 
and, doubtless, to the must cordial 
satisfaction of ‘ mine Imst.’ 

Having ordered supper, we left 
the ladies at the inn, and set ofi‘ foi 
the W ell, (a very Pool of Bethesda, 
by the way, in the estimation of thi 
natives,) celebrated for the many mi- 
raculous cure» which it performs on 
those persons who bathe in itf. 1 leri' 
the artlirltic, the rheumatic, tlu' 
phthisical, cum muHis alih, find a 
sure remedy for their diseases ; and 
a journey to Towyn Well is equal, 
in efficacy, to a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in time of old. 'J'he number 
of persons, all of the lower class, who 
resort to it, is astonishing. Whih' 
wc were there, and it wag tliehHkiti' 
in the evening, wo saw three patier/s 
undergoing ablution ; and in a field 
on one side were several more, pre-' 
paring to perform tlie same cere- 
mony. That many persons have re- 
ceive benefit from bathing in Towyn 
Wen is not improbable, as its water, 
being strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, may be found serviceable in 
many cases of chronic diseases ; but 
most of tlie individuals who now re- 
sort to it are impelled to do so by a 


• This rock is called Craig Aderyn, or the Birds* Uock, from the numerous birds ol 
prey which nightly roost among its crevices. The noise they make, just about night' 
fall, is most hideously disaonant ; and ns the surrounding scenery is extremely wild 
and romawtir, the ideas engendered by such an unearthly clamour, in the gloom of 
evening, and in so dismal and desolate a spot, are not the most soothing or agrecuhle. 
We saw, towards twilight, sevoral kites, cormorants, and other birds, winging then 
way to the place of their rest. 

■j* This is one reason, perhajw, why no Knight of the J*estlc has yet vet^ired n. 
tako up his alnide at Towyn. However this may be, it is ver^ true that the Tov. 
ians are a very healthy^, l^appy? ttnd long-lived' race : rtt/ofr pvrpHu'i ' 
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Guperstitinus infatuation, for which 
they cannot account. 1 have heard 
that some of tlie most staunch de- 
, votces go so far as to drink this sa- 
voury beverage, which roust be ren- 
^ dered infinitely more effective after 
it has washed tbo diseased bodies of 
a score or two of invalids, and pur- 
sued its course, as it does, in its way 
to the well, through the neighbour- 
ing church-yard ! 

“ On our return to the inn, we 
found the ladies listening to the 
rousic of their national instrnineiit, 
the harp, played V)y the landlord, 
Griffith Owen, deservedly esteemed 
one of the best performers in North 
Wales. The old man seemed influ- 
enced by the inspiration of the bards 
of old ; and as he swept the strings 
of his instrument to the bold inspir- 
ing air of the march of the Men of 
Harlech, or to the milder and more 
soothing strain of Pen Rhaw, or 
(Jodiad yr Hedydd, every feeling, 
save that of the present delight, was 
chased away' by the pleasing and im- 
ressive melody. His performance, 
owever, was not confined to Welsli 
music. He played several of the fa- 
vourite airs of the olden masters, and 
some with acconipanimonts of his 
own. He used formerly to compose 
a good deal, but tbo indolence na- 
tural to old age (for lie is now nearly 
eighty years old) has deprived him, 
lie tobl me, of all ‘ relish for conipo- 
sinu.'. He had a son, who died three 
4)r Tour years ago, who was also no 
/tYmtemiilihle musician, although by 
no means comparable to his father. 
He was unfortunately subject to fits of 
meutal alienation, and his jierform- 
ance, I hear, used to denote the wild 
and unsettled state of his intellect. 

“ The next morning I accompanied 
■ two of our fair cumpagnov.s dt voyage 
to view the town, and a wretched 
place it is. As for streets, it has 
none ; and what the inhabiuints 
woulcl willingly tenn such, are mere- 
ly lanes, adorned with wide and dirty 
ilitehes, meandering placidly along 
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their centre. 1 1 contains about half- 
a-dozen good houses, and a church*^, 
with no great pretensions to elegance. 
After we had walked through the 
town, we strolled towards tlie beach, 
about h»lfa mile latent, which af- 
fords a very pleasant and firm walk. 
On our return, we passed by a cot- 
tage, tlie door of wliieh stoixl open, 
and some tine healthy chilthcn uerr 
gambolling on the threshold. W c 
were tempted to peep in, and our cu- 
riosity was rewarded with a view of 
the humble interior of a VV\d«h cot- 
tage, rendered as neat and comfort- 
able as manual labour could make ir 
The happy little rogues, who wen* 
playing by the door, regarded us witli 
amazement, mingled, perhaps, with 
something like fear. A decent, good- 
looking woman, now uddreiased us 
from within, and very cordially in- 
vited us, in good English, to ciitei, 
and rest ourselves. e declim d her 
invitation, and a small douceur, as an 
atonement for our intrusion, made 
the little folks very happy, while llm 
mothers* fond eye glistened with de- 
light and gratitude ; and we left tht* 
cottage amidst the repeated ihanks o(' 
this civil and contented cottager." 

Caernarvon ( \u1le. 

There is no fortress in North 
\V’’ale8 more interesting and cons])i- 
euous, in an historical point of view, 
than the (.’astle of C aernarvon. It 
must have been a noble structure in 
its day : even now — and the heav) 
hand of Time has not passed light Iv 
over it — it is an imposing and c Kfrii- 
givcpilc; and its massive arcliittc- 
ture (for the walls arc eight, and in 
some places nine f('<'t tinck) hnh- 
cates that strength, rather than <le 
gance, was the object of its (’(tn 
stiuction. It was a place,, imlerd, 
of such power ami Holnlityv as to 
withstand the most vioh-nt aspatdls 
of the enemy; ami it ]>i.sses.M'd 
eveiy convenience for the support 
and management of a siege f. 1 1 was 


* This church is dedicated to St. Cudvan, u native (»r Armorica, who cume over to 
this country, wdth other religious jicrsonK, in the beginning of the sixth rxntury. Ih’ 
is supposed to have been buried on this sjMjt. Some years ago, there wi ic in tlio 
church-yard two rudfc pillars, one of which, of thaforin of a \vt*dgc, atioui sext n 
feet highy.and having a cross and inscription upon it, went by the name ot Si. ( ud. 
vanV^.onc, and may jirobably have been a part of his tomb. 

•“f^A narrow gallery, or cowered way, formerly cxtend**d round the (’a»lle, hy whii h, 
during a siege, rominunkation could be had with the other i»art" wiiluuu dan;** r. 
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built by the First Edward, who 
seems to have spared no pains in its 
erection, for, we are informed, twelve 
years elapsed before the building was 
completed. The state apartments 
were large and commodious, and 
even splendid, for the rude age in 
which they were constructed ; tliey 
were situated in that part hi- the 
Castle which is denominated the 
Eagle Tower, and were probably oc- 
cupied by the monarch and his 
household wlicn liis presence was 
required at the capital of his iiewly- 
acQuired dominions. This tower, 

tne Eagle's Aerie," as it has been 
called, rises from one end of the in- 
ner court-yard, in the form of a pa- 
ralleloCTam, and derives its name 
from the figure of an eagle placed on 
its summit. 

Cowering with unsteady wing, 

The royal bird prepares to spring 

Upward, as his eye surveys 

Hudiant Sol's meridian blaze *• 

We have said, that, in an histori- 
cal point of view, Caernarvon Castle 
is conspicuously interesting. Even 
the very circumstance which gave 
existence to it, originated in the most 
memorable event which ever befell 
the Cainbro-British — their conquest 
by Edward the First. After this 
surprising monarch had succeeded 
in subjugating the Welsh — find long 
and powerfully did he strive for the 
mastery — ^he built several strong- 
holds in different parts of Wales, and 
garrisoned them with English sol- 
diers, for the purpose of securing his 
conquest, by awing into subjection 
the murmuring mountaineers. The 
contumacious disposition of the na- 
tives of Caernarvonshire, together 
with' the wild and mountainous state 
of that part of the country, most 
prohablv induced ^him to erect the 
("astWof Conway and Caernarvon, 
twl) of the largest and strongest for- 
tresses in North Wales. The gran- 
deur of the latter — the most magni- 
ficent badge of our subjection, as 
Pennant calls it — displays a noble 


monument of the Conqueror’s policy ; 
for the pertinacious dispositj^n of 
the Welsh, particularly of those who 
dwelt among the Alpine recesses of 
Caernarvonshire, determined him to | 
build a fortress, which should with- ^ 
stand the assaults of man, and be 
subject only to the inevitable ravages 
of time. This, among other facts, 
tends to prove, that the Conqueror 
of Wales cxfierienced no trifling dif- 
ficulty in curbing the eager patrio- 
tism of the Cambro- Britons. Even 
after he had annihilated the Royal 
ower of the Principality, — after he 
ad vanquished and slain the brave 
and generous Llewelyn, and exposed 
his lifeless head to the derision of 
the multitude, — and after he had 
cruelly murdered bis brother Da» 
fydd, — he still found that the Welsh- 
men were unwilling to bend the 
knee to one whom they looked upon 
as a terrible and blood-thirsty tyrant, 
who came among them to destroy, 
and not to save ; and it was not till 
the superior might and prowess of 
England had crushed the glowing 
patriotism of the mountaineers, and 
deprived them of all means of resis- 
tance and refuge, that they submit- 
ted, in sullen reluctance, to the yoke 
of the Conqueror. In none of the 
glorious transactions of his busy life 
did PMw.'ivd display a greater depth 
of policy than he did in the preser- 
vation of his newly-acquired terri- 
tory. At one time soothing^ and 
flattering the vindictive dis])osint)n^ 
of the fiery ('ambriaiib — at another, 
punishing with rigour tlieir unbend- \ 
ing contumacy, he efteetually sue- V. 
ceeded in removing all opposition to 
his dominion over Wales, and in fix- 
ing the foundation of his conquest 
upon a firm and secure basis. 

Bui this glorious achieveimn-t was 
not efiected without much blood- 
shed on both sides. Nay, the King 
himself was obliged to make more 
than one severe personal sacrifice, be- 
fore he could obtain the homage of 
the M'elshiiieTi. lie had })roinised 
them a prince who should speak no 


one side, this gallery remains yet undemulished, though grie\oiisiy ruinouB: it was 
next to the outer wall, and was lighted by narrow openings, w hieli served us stations 
from w'henee arrows, and other iiiissiles, could be discharged upon the enemy. 

• It was in this “ Aerie” that the Conqueror's unfortunate successor v, ms liorn and 
murdered ; and a small, gloomy -looking chamber, is |X)inted out as the hirtl^;.dace of 
the first English Prince of Wales. Unhappy man ! thy days were indeed day^a^jf-" 
sorrow, and thy death the death of a martyr ! 
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other language than their own, and named hig son Edward, but little 
who <i;hould be oorn in their own before born in Caernarvon Castle f/' 
country : an old but faithful histo- Edward certainly loved his faithful 
rian shall tell the rest : — ** King and affectionate Eleanor, as much as 
Edward, perceiving the Welsh to be was possible for his ambitious anil 
^ resolute and inflexible, and absolute-* warlike heart to love any woman ; 

' ly bent against any other prince than and it must be admitted that he put 
one of their own country, happily a considerable restraint upon his 
thought of this politic, though dan- feeli^s, when he desired her to tra* 
gerous expedient : — Queen Eleanor vel from London into the very heart 
was now quick with child, and ready of AValcs, in the depth of the winter 
to be delivered ; and though ike sea- season, and in a situation so delicate 
son was very severe, it bein^ the depth and critical. The historian just quo- 
of winter, the King sent for her from ted has omitted another fact, inate- 
England, and removed her to Caer- rially connected with this event ; 
narvon Castle, the place designed for namely, that the Queen, not with- 
her to lye-in. When the time of standing her advanced pregnancy, 
her delivery was come. King Ed- jterfbriucdher journey on hitrseback 
ward called to him all the barons. There arc two or tlin'e otb«r his- 
and chief persons throughout all torical incidents relating to the ('as- 
Wales, to Ruthland *, there to con- tie, which are worthy of noriec. In 
suit about the public good, and the 140t, it was besieged by the gallant 
safety of their country. And lieing Owain Glyndwr, but was gallantly 
informed that the Queen was deli- defended for King flairy by .leiian 
vered of a son, he told the Welsh no- ab Mcredydd, and Meredydd ab 
bility, that* whereas they had often- Hwlkin Llw^yd, of lilynllivon, in 
times entreated him to appoint them Caernarvonshire. Jeuan died dit- 
a prince, he having, at this time, oc- ring the siege, and his lanly was 
casion to depart out vif the country, smuggled out of tlu‘ ( ustle, and bii- 
would comply with their requests, ried in the parish chnreh of Llaii- 
and upon condition that they would vihangel, in Anglesey, about twelve 
.allow of, and obey, him whom he or fourteen niLles distant. Owain, 
should name. The AVelsh readily finding that he could maki; no iin- 
agreed to the notion, only with the pression upon its stupiaulous walls, 
same reserve, that he should appoint raised the siege, and inurclu d his 
them a prince of their own nation, men to anoUier part of the country. 

. King Edward assured them he In the civil wars of the ('ornmoti- 
would name such an one as was wealth, it was bandicil about, from 
born in Wales, could speak no Eng- one party to the other, with the most 
glish, and whoso life and conversa- capricious mutability. It was taken 
/lion nobody could stain ; whom Uic by a Captain Swanby, in one 

Welsh agreeing lo owui and obey, he of the Parliament’s men, and aftiT- 

* It was also at Ruthland {hodie Rhyddian, in Flintshire,) that Rduard held his 
Parliament, to frame tlie famous code of laws fur the government of >Vales. Part of 
the wall of the liuusc wlicreiii the synod was held is now actually Ktaiuiing. It lias 
been built upon, however, and metamorphosed into the gable end (if a low of mmuU 
■ housClS,' so that, to a passenger, there is nothing particularly antiiiuc or striking in its 
appearance. But the Dean of St. Asaph, in order to rescue tliis piece of'^iliquity 
from oblivion, has caused to be affixed to it a tablet with the following inbcri|)tioi\;— 

This Fragment 

Is the remains of the Building, 

Where King Edward \he First 
Held his Parliament, 

A.n. 1283, 

In which passed the Statute of Rhyddian, 

Securing 

To the Principality of Wales, 

Its Judicial Rights*. 

And Independence. 

■F well’s llistory of Wales, pp. 300, 301. 

J W.irniigton’s Hisioi\ of ales, Vol. II. p. 319. 
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'wards rc-takcn and fortified for the 
King. Lord Byron, who was ap> 
pointed Governor on this occasion, 
surrendered it, in 1646, to the Gene- 
rals Mytron and Langhi^rnc; and 
these two ferocious republicans were 
nearly taken pHsoners, two years af- 
terwards, by Sir John Owen, a gal- 
lant Welsh man, and one of th^,^inost 
faithful and effective of the ' poor 
King's servants, lie boldly besie- 
ged the Castle with only two hundred 
and seventy men, and was so reso- 
lute in his determination of gaining 
possession of the fortress, that he 
would most probably have succeeded 
in starving out the garrison, had not 
intelligence reached him tliat a large 
detadi^ent, from the enemy's main 
army, was hastening, with all speed 
and diligence, to the succour of My- 
tron and his colleague. He imme- 
diately raised the siege, and marched 
boldly to meet the enemy. 'I'he 
contending parties met on the sands 
between Bangor and Conwy, and, 
after a furious encounter. Sir John 
was defeated, thirty of his men kill- 
ed, and himself and an hundred 
others taken prisoners. This decid- 
ed the fate of the King in North 
Wales, for the whole of the country 
became subject to the Parliament. 

Caernarvon Castle is now the pro- 
jjerty of the Crown ; it was former- 
ly held by the Wynns of Gjynllivon 
and Gwydir, — the Bulkeleys of Ba- 
ron Hill and the Mostyns of Mos- 
tyn and Gloddacth. The entrance 
into this fine old fortress, this stu- 
pendous monument of ancient gran- 
deur, is through a lofty portal'^, 
over which is yet to be discernccl 
something like an effigy of the Royal 
founder. The interior of the build- 
ing is falling fast, under the influence 
of the elements ; in some parts, how- 
ever, th-j walls are yet entire, and ei- 
ther ^rovered with ivy, or rearing 
their gloomy masonry uiidccaycd by 
time, and still strong and massive in 
their old age. *’ 

IVrhh Loyalin. 

Wc lijf^re already adverted to the 
alacrity with which the AVelsh espou- 
sed the cause of the King diiriiig tlui 


civil war of the < Commonwealth. The 
following brief notile, still pr^erved 
by tradition among the pleasantry of 
the district to which it relates, is on- 
ly another proof of the truth of our 
assertion: — When the second civil 
war broke out in the year ]G48, the 
Welsh were among the first to take 
up arms in favour of Charles 11. 
Sir Edward Stradling of St. Donat's 
Castle, Sir Nicliolas Kemyssof Keon 
Mably, and Colonel Powel, raised, 
armed, and eejuipped, each of them, 
one hundred men, within their own 
county of Glamorgan, who, under 
their command, joined the division 
of the Royal Army, commanded by 
Major-General Langhorne and Colo- 
nel Poyer, whose men were chiefly 
raised in the counties of Brecon, 
Caennarthen, and Pembroke. 'I'lieir 
collected force amounted to about 
eight thousand. 

Cromwell, hearing of this, sent 
Colonel Horton before him, with 
three thousand horse, and two thou- 
sand foot, aud followed himself with 
all the troops he could muster. The 
two armies taet at St. Fagan's, a 
village on the banks of the river Ely, 
in the Vale of Glamorgan. On Mon- 
day, May Hth, 1 648, Colonel Horton, 
attacked by Langhorne and Strad- 
ling, was compelled to give way; 
but being soon joined by three thou- 
sand men, with a heavy train of ar- 
tillery, he charged the rear of the 
Welsh forces, and, after a bloody 
conflict of two hours’ duration, the 
Royal Army was completely routed 
about three thousand slain, and 
many taken prisoners. Sir Nicho- 
las Kemyss retired to Chipstow Cas- 
tle, which he vigorously defended 
for nearly three weeks: (’ol. Pride, 
however, arriving with the artillery, 
a breach was inad(‘, and th-i\.(>astle 
carried by assault. Sir Nicholas was 
put to death there, in a very cruel 
and barbarous manner. 

This battle made not less than 
fifty-six widows in the small parish 
of St. Fagan’s, and lost more than 
seven hundred men to the county of 
Glamorgan. About fifty years ago, 
several old people lived in the vil- 
lage who solemnly asserted that the 
river reddeiwhnth hmunn ' 


■ lender this portal .irc llu’ groo\C'. of no less portcullises ; a gut- 

lii K‘iUl\ iniptJKli.iblc, one neuW think, to resist the cft'vn of an\ earthly lorcc. 
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OBt 


8PEC1TLATIONS OE CREATION, THE ORIOIN OF EVIL, AND THE HUMAN SOUL. 


The evidence For the existence and 
attributes of God is derived from two 
Sources; , first, our perception of the 
relation of cause and effect; secondly, 
our perception of the relation of 
means to ends. The first is the evi- 
dence of causation, the second is the 
evidence of design ; or, as it is usually, 
though less properly called, the evi- 
dence oi^final causes. 

The evidence of causation depends 
on the truth of two propositions ; 
Jirst, tliat every event must have an 
efficient cause ; secondly, that the 
ope ration of an efficient cause implies 
the operation of a living and intelli- 
gent agent. I'he first of these pro- 
positions is a self-evident truth; tlie 
second is an assertion which might 
easily be disproved by the history 
of religious opinions. If we were 
compelled, by an original principle of 
our nature, to infer the operation of 
an intelligent agent wherever we per- 
ceive the operation c£ an efficient 
cause, we should recognise the opera- 
tion of intelligence in all the pheno- 
mena of nature, or rather the terms 
Nature” and “ Deity” would be 
quite synonymous and convertible. 
It is well known, however, that, in 
popular writings, these terras arc al- 
. ways contrasted with, one another ; 
that all men, whose ideas are not mo- 
dified by an artificial theory, acknow- 
.V.:ilge the operation of a Divine in- 
. telligence only in events which they 
cannot refer to the operation of phy- 
sical causes ; that wnen a new phy- 
sical cause is discovered, the Divine 
agency a/ >pca7^s to be removed to a 
greater distance ; and that the study 
of na^^.ral causes is always, in its first 
operation, favourable to atheism. 

It is impossible to account for 
this undeniable and universal foe/, 
consistently with the theory which 
ascribes intelligent agency to every 
physical cause. If this theory were 
natural — if it were agreeable to that 
original constitution of our mind by 
which alone we perceive the relation 
of cause and effjct, no confusion could 
ever have occurred, Either in our ideas 
of causati^if, or in the terms by which 
we cypress thtfm. The operation of the 
Deity would have been as* distinctly 
perceived, an^l as universally acknow- 
voi . xiri. 


ledged, in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, as in the apparent exceptions to 
it; the course of nature, and the 
operation of God, would be conver- 
tible terms ; and a principle, which 
phildibphy has never been able to 
reconcile with the common senpr of 
the world, would be as evident as tin 
axiom in geometry. 

But if a theory of causation be 
contrary to ftature, it ntust be desti- 
tute of evidence, because it is only 
by the constitution of our nature that 
we perceive evidence ; and if the tlic- 
tates of nature are amhigUoits, the 
evidence for the theory nr^t be 
equally uncertain. To substitute a 
metaphysical dogma in the place of a 
natural principle universally known 
and acknowledged, is to take away 
the very foundation of etidence, and 
to annihilate both theology and phi- 
losophy by a single assumption. The 
trutn is, that metaphysical reasoning 
is just the natural road to universal 
scepticism ; it leaves us no ground 
on which wc can erect any system, 
either of physical or of moral truth ; 
and nothing can be more inconsistent 
in philosophy, or more dangerous in 
religion, than to have recourse to such 
assistance. 

The argument, therefore, which 
infers the existence of God from the 
relation of cause and effect, seems to 
be defective in one of its links. But 
the argument from ^fwal causes, or 
the evidence of desif^, seems to he 
quite satisfactory ; and is indeed the 
very same evidence witli that by 
which we discover the nature, extent, 
and modifications of the iiuellectual 
principle in other men, anti regulate 
our actions and expectations accord- 
In^. 

To analyze that princi)dc in pur 
nature by which we perenve tlic re- 
latiop of means to ends, and /7|/rrthe 
operation of a living and intelligent 
being, is not necessary for the pur- 
pose which 1 have in view. It is 
sufficient to remark, that <;ver) mind 
perceives the relation of means to 
ends as^fiaturally as it perceives the 
relation of cause and effect ; that it 
discerns an intelligent agency in the 
former as clearly as it perceives apliy- 
sical agency in the latter ; and that 
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the principles of natural religion, 
whicn rest on the evidence of contri- 
vance^ arc as certain as the principles 
of natural philosophy ivhich rest on 
the evidence of causation. There is 
not one sceptical difficulty relative to 
the one, which ihay not be applied^ 
rmiiatis mutandis, to the other. In 
bothj we must ultimately ac^escc 
in certain fundamental laws of belief, 
of which no other account can be 
given, than that they are a part of 
our intellectual constitution. 

It is a common, but a very striking 
and important remark, that the evi- 
dence for the intelligence of God is 
precisely the same with the evidence 
for the intelligence of men ; and that 
the otjections of the sceptic to the 
mode of reasoning by which we in- 
vestigate the nature of God, are equal- 
ly applicable to that by which we 
investigate the nature of other men, 
and gradually obtain a knowledge of 
the varieties of intellectual and moral 
character by which they are distin- 
guished. The marks of intelligence 
are precisely the same in the system 
of the universe, as in Sir Isaac New- 
ton's exposition of it. They are 
precisely the same in works of na- 
ture as in the works of art ; and the 
knowledge of God, which may be 
acquired by observing the relation 
of means to ends in the woHcs of na- 
ture, is just as certain in it& evidence, 
though much more limited in its ex- 
tent, as the experience of men, which 
we insensibly acquire by observing the 
same relations in their words and ac- 
tions. Our knowledge of the nature 
of God is to our knowledge of the na- 
tures of other men, what astronomy 
or celestial mechanics is to terrestrial 
mechanics. We follow the same me- 
thod of reasonit^ in tlieology as in 
the study of human nature ; we ob- 
tain /ie same degree of evidence; 


and the metaphysital difficulties with 
regard to the one, may, with very 
little modification, be transferred to 
tlie other. It is Certain, however,^ 
that the practical conclusions which 
we acquire by observing the actions or 
men, however defective and however 
uncertain *, are of absolute necessity 
in the regulation of our dispositions 
and conduct with relation to other 
men ; and it may be inferred, that 
the practical conclusions which ter- 
minate our inquiries into the charac- 
ter of God, are equally necessary in 
the regulation of our affections and 
actions relatively to the Supreme 
Being. We have much less know- 
ledge of God than of other men ; but 
our knowledge is obtained in the same 
way, and rests on the same evidence. 
Our inquiries into human nature 
begin at an earlier period of life, and 
are pursued with more constancy and 
ardour, because they are prompted 
by a more obvious interest. The 
conclusions to which they lead are 
more familiar to our minds, and 
therefore appear to be more ccTtain. 
A more early and confirmed habit 
of belief is mistaken for a stronger 
evidence. 

It is probably true, that we are ig- 
norant whether the ideas of physical, 
or even of moral iruth'\‘, arc the same 
in the Divine as in the human mind ; 
but we are equally uncertain whether 
these ideas arc the same in any two 
individuals of our own species. How- 
ever various may be the ideas of 
their expressions, being the result ox' 
convention, must necessarily he uni- 
form. The language of Dr Black- 
lock was the same with tli^of other 
men ; hut his ideas of I^ht and 
colours, in whatever way he acquir- 
ed them, must have been misery dif- 
ferent X- 

After these general remarks on the 


* Sec Pope's MorabEsBuy “ on the Characters of Men.” 

'f The heavens arc not clean in His sight, and he chargeth even His angels with 
folly.— Jo&. 

$ With respect to the metaphysical or sceptical otjections to the principles of reli- 
gion or of science, (for they arc equally applicable to both,) it seems to me that they 
prove nothing but the imperfection of our intellectual faculties. When an argument 
that appears to be unanswerable, leads tu n conclusion which we feel to be incredible 
and nlisurd,— .when we can neither refute the argument, nor ^mit the conclusion,— 
when reason and intuition appear thus to lic at variance w'ith each mother, and one 
part of our intellectual constitution serves no other purpose but to demoli'fib^lic fabrics 
erected by another .the only intelligible account of the matter is tiiat whichs xcfcrs 
it to the impcrfcctinn of the human understanding. It is an experimental disc^ery 
of one of the limits to Ijiuman thought ; and it is just by multiplying and varying 
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nature of the cvitlt^icc, I proceed to 
draw some inferences, which serve 
to lihiit the extent of the conclusions 
deduced from it. • 

I. The evidence of final causes 
jjroves that the universe is a work of 
art Qt^cuntrivance, 

II. Art or contrivance consists in 
the adapiaiion of means to ends ; it 
is the exercise of intelligence in over- 
coming some physical or moral dijji^ 
cutty. It supposes, therefore, the 
existence of certain natural difficult 
ties, and consequently the operation 
of certain natural principles, which 
exist independently of the will of the 
contriver, and limit the extent his 
jKnoer, This is the only intelligible 
meaning which can be affixed to the 
terra ; and to assert that the mean- 
ing of the term, when ajiplied to the 
operation of God, is totally different 
from the meaning which it bears 
when applied to the operation of 
man, is only to substitute a less 
questionable, and consequently a 
more dangerous kind of scepticism, 
in the place of that which we desire 
to avoid. If we change the meaning 
of the term, we take a vs ay the sub« 
stance of the doctrine. Facilis de- 
scensus Avemo. 

III. But if the universe be a work 
of contrivance, and if the term con- 
trivance is to be understood in the 
sense which it bears when applied 
to the works of man, it is evident 
that the liypotliesis of creation, or of 
tile production of the materials of the 
uhi verse by an act of Divine volition, 
must be rejected. Contrivance is 
power operating by means ; creation 
is power operating without means ; 
and theHame evidence which disqp- 
vers the reality of the one, prorea 
that tlic other is nothing else tnan a 
oreature of human imagination. It 
is impossible to conceive how intelli- 
gence can operate, or by what evi- 
dence it can display itself, in a being 
who possesses creative and unlimit- 
ed power. The operation and dis- 
play of intelligence, where there is no 
difficulty to be overcome, no obstacle 


and the Human Soul. 

to be removed or surmounted by it, 
is as inconceivable as the existence of 
matter without extension, or of mind 
without consciousness *. 

It appears to me, therefore, that 
modern theists, (for the ancients 
reasoned more naturally and more 
consistently,) have inadvertently ad- 
mitt<^. into their system two contra- 
dictoi^3f propositions. The expression 
of creutwe intelligence, by which 
they have endeavoured to distiiiguisli 
the Divine from the human agency, 
is a contradiction in terms, er- 
ror may have proceeded, either from 
a wish to propitiate the object of 
their worship by flattery, or from a 
wish, scarcely less unwoith^i^ to in- 
crease, by exaggeration, the |M^ulur 
effect of their writings. 

Let the doctrine of creation be re- 
jected, and observe what follows ; 

1. The evidence for the mural 
perfection of Gotl becomes stronger. 
If the universe was brought into or- 
der by the wisdom of the Deity, and 
not produced, out of nothing, bv bis 
unlimited power,— if the materials are 
eternal, and derive, from tbe Divine 
will, not their existence, but that 
harmony and arrangement by wbicb 
they are rendered subservient to ho 
many useful purposes, (and what 
can they owe more than this Divine 
arranges^entand harmony ? — what 
cou/d have been done to the vineyard 
of God which be has not done for 
it?”) — in short, if the universe be a 
work of art and contrivance, and nut 
a work of creation at a^, it is evident 
that we are not warranted in sup^x)- 
sing the operation of Divine power, 
except when we see the operation of 
Divine Intelligence. But it is a just 
and most beautiful remark of Paley, 
which he has illustrated in his own 
inimitable manner, tliat all the o])cr* 
ations of intelligence in tlic vwks of 
Nature are of a beneficent tcmlhicv ; 
that evil is never the object of €ie- 
sign ; tliat we never perceive the 
traces of intelligence, without perceiv- 
ing, ai tlve same time, the traces of 
goodness. There is nothing in all 


these experiments, or, in other words, by the free and fearless exercise of *0111 intei- 
lectual faculties, that wre groilually acquire a knowledge of the extent of the terri- 
tory to which, they are naturally limited. Metaphysits is one of the means Ibi ac- 
quiring ^f-kno^'lcdgc, and is useless for every other purpose. This is the use which 
Dr .Paid and Mr Stewart have made of the metaphysical writings of Hume. 

• Sec note (A). . * . 
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{philosophy more obvious, more sa- 
tisfying, more 4€lightful, than the 
inference whichMnstantly rises to 
the mind. This is the revelation, 
THAT Gox) IS LiOHT, AKH IS HIM 
15 NO DARKNESS AT ALL !” 

2. All the objections to the good* 
ness of God disappear, when we con- 
sider the universe as a work of con- 
trivance. If the materials of the 
universe are eternal, their properties 
must be necessary ; the connection 
between physical causes and their 
efihets must be as indissoluble as the 
connection between the premises and 
the conclusion of a geometrical theo- 
rem ; and it will therefore be as m- 
postibU to separate the principles of 
good from the evils that naturally 
accompany them, as to separate one 
property of a geometrical figure from 
another. The power of the Deity, 
while it extends to the production of 
every thing that is possible, must be 
limited by the natural imperfection 
of the materials on which it operates ; 
and a mixture of evil must conse- 
quently appear in the best of possible 
systems. 

1 conceive that it is not possible to 
reconcile the existence of evil with 
the infinite goodness of Go<l, except 
by supposing that the materials of 
the universe arc self-existent. No- 
thing that is evil can proeeq^, either 
immediately, or through any series of 
intermediate causes, (if such causes 
can possibly exist in a work of crea- 
tion,) from the will of a Being that 
is infinitely good. There must be 
either imperfection in the agent, or 
impracticability in the materials ; and 
the question is just this, which of 
tliese two suppositions is most pro- 
bable ? If we can exclude the first 
alternative, we^ shall establish the 
second. 

1. is impossible to view the 
wprk% of Nature without believing 
that there is a spiritual and intelli- 
gent universe, as well as a material 
one * ; and that the Being who pre- 
sides over this intelli^nt universe 
must possess that inteflectual supe- 
riority by which alone all other be- 
ings can oe placed in a state of sub- 
ordination, and rendered ^obedient 


to his willt. In Dtlier words, this 
great Being must be infinitely wise. 

% The f)ower of this Being must 
be ^oportioned to his wisdom, — ^his ^ 
kappincse proportioned to his wisdom j 
and power. ^ 

3. Nowi in every intelligent t^ing;, 
with whose nature we are acquaint- 
ed, we perceive a natural affinity be- 
tween happiness and goodness. The 
enjoyment of perfect happiness re- 
moves all the temptations to evil, 
and when these obstacles are taken 
away, the principle of benevolence 
operates spontaneously. Every emo- 
tion of enjoyment is accompanied 
with an emotion of love ; and the 
union of benevolence with happi- 
ness, in the moral world, is as uni- 
versal, as the principle of gravitation 
in the material. It is remarked by 
Dr Johnson, that the reason why 
old men are less susceptible of 
friendship is, because thev are less 
susceptible of pleasure. The ordi- 
nary causes of malignity are just 
the passions that produce exquisite 
misery, — the passions of, /ear, dis- 
trust, envy, avarice, and that hath- 
ing and disgust, which is the na- 
tural efiPcct of intemperate enjoy- 
ment. The delight which some 
individuals take in the infliction of 
pain, proceeds evidently from the 
misery caused by an unsatisfied and 
insatiable craving for excitement. 
There is a certain diseased state of 
the imagination, which produces an 
insatiable craving for excitement ; 
as there is a diseased state of ‘the 
body, that produces an insatiable 
craving for sensual gratifications ; 
and the vice of cruelty is produced 
by the one, as that of intcljfperanco 
by the other. There does not seem 
to be much positive pleasure in the 
gratification of cruelty, butHAeic ir, 
a very great relative pleasure, which 
is exactly proportioned to the pain 
produced by the want of excitement. 

Revenge and cruelty are sweet ; 
80 is death, after a painful and 
lingering disease j:." In short, tlic 
emotion of goodness will universal- 
ly be found to be proportioned to 
the emotion of happiness ; and the 
being who is unalterably and iiifi- 


• Spiritus inlus agit, et toto se corporc miscet.-.^ACfieis, VI. 

*t* This is the idea in Job xxxviii. 31, &c. . ^ 

f Xl)is idea is Irum a sermon which I heard preached' by the late Dr l.c)den. 
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nitely happy, must also be unalter- 
ably and infinitely good*. It is 
evident, therefore, that evil can in 
no case proceed«froin Divine 
tion. It must therefore proceed from 
'.^raething that exists and operates 
iiWeMndently of the will of God ; 
or (in the words of Dr Butler) 
there are impossibilities in nature, 
of which we have no idea.*' There 
must be some obstacle which pre- 
vents perfect goodness from produ- 
cing perfect happiness ; and it is 
evident that there can be no obsta- 
cle to the goodness of (lod, in sub- 
stances which owe their existence, 
and all their properties, to his will. 
If the universe has been created out 
of nothing, natural necessity is only 
another name for the Divine omnipo- 
tence ; the laws of Nature and the 
ordinances of God are only different 
expressions for the same idea ; and 
the evils which we refer to tlie laws 
of Nature, are directly referable to 
that irresistible and mysterious will, 
which originally produced, and per- 
niancntly maintains them. Can a 
fountain send forth,* at the same 
time, both sweet water and bitter?” 

It is remarked by Dr Paley, that 
misery is never the direct object of 
contrivance ; but it is evident that 
though it were the immediate object 
of contrivance, it would furnish no 
objection against Uie Divine good- 
ness. It is, at least, possible that 
temporary and partial evil may be 
necessary for the production of per- 
nianent and universal good, and 
that a good being may inflict the 
one for tlie sake of the other. But 
it is not ]) 08 sible that the wisest, tlie 
most wwerful, and tlie most hajmj 
of alllbeings, can inflict misery tor 
its own sake. PIc can have no pas- 
-oioiis which demand such a gratifica- 
tion, — no cravings which require 
such a supply. It is impossible that 
any sentient being can do evil with- 
out a motive ; and there can be no 
motive to evil, where there is infi- 
nite and unchangeable happiness. 
God cannot iij^ txmpted of 

NKITJIEU TKBirXliTH He ANY MAN. 


and the Human SuuL 

This view of the evidence of na- 
tural religion may be apjilied, Jirst, 
to the material, ahd, sccondlt/, to 
the moral universe. The first ap- 
plication of the principle will dis- 
cover the origin of physical evil, ami 
the second will discover the origin 
of moral evil. 

The application of the principle to 
the material universe is not difricult. 
The evidence for contrivance, and 
afrainst creation, is complete ; wo 
perceive both the means employed 
and the effects produced,— we per- 
ceive both the wisdom of the contri- 
vance and the beneficence of the 
ends. In all the changes produced 
by chemical agents, or by vogotablc 
or animal life, no undoubted instance, 
cither of creation or aiinihilutiou, 
can be discovered ; and the apparent 
instances are universally acknow- 
ledged to be delusions, produced ei- 
ther by the inaccuracy of our obser- 
vations, or by the imperfection of 
our senses. In expressing, for in- 
stance, the doctrine of latvnf heat, we 
do not say that the matter of heat is 
annihilated when it disappears from 
our senses, and created when it a- 
gain becomes sensible. We say, that 
it is eomhined in the first case, and 
disen^'uged in the second. The 
creation and annihilation of matter 
are ideas unknown in natural phi- 
losophy g they never occur, ex< e|»l 
in tneological specuIatioiiK. ilo 

not hesitate, therefore, in admitting 
the eternal existence of matter. 

The application of the princi])le to 
mind is not more difftcult, but it is 
less obvious. The marks of contri- 
vance arc not so apparent. We sec 
the beneficent ends, but not the ar- 
rangements by which thc*y arc accom- 
plished. We cannot decompose tlir 
intellectual machinery, — we cannot 
distinguish the parts, or trace tlie 
progress of action, in that i^^^itual 
mechanism, by which every i>ahicu- 
lar animal is furnished with propen- 
sities, with instincts, or with princi- 
ples of reason and sentiment, adapt- 
ed to its particular situiitioii. We 
sec the indcjc of the watch, hut the 


• “ Toute mcchancet^ vient de foiblessc : 1’ enfant n’est m^'hant que |>arcc qu'il 
est foible ; rendcz-le fort, il sera bon. Cclui qui pourruit tout, ne fcroit jamais tir 

mal. , De tous les attributs de la Divinite Toule-puissante, la bont** csi ctlui saiiw 
leq-iZcl cm le peut le inoins cqnccvoir. Tous Ics peuplcs qui ont reconnu deux piii^- 
cipcs, ont toujours re^rde.le mauvais conime infericiir au bon.” — Emile, 
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interior fabric is altogether beyond 
our reach,— it is not only inacce88i>* 
ble, but inconceteble, — not only be- 
yond discovery, but beyond conjec- 
ture. The whole intellectual machi- 
nery is so entirely concealetl, that the 
effects appear to resemble creation, 
as the more ingenious operations of 
human art sometimes do, when the 
spectator is ignorant or credulous. 

We cannot, therefore, affirm that 
the moral universe is a work of con- 
trivance, on the same ground on 
which we affinn this of the universe 
of matter. We must argue from a 
difibrent principle altogether. 

Mot'al evil exists — Whence does it 
originate ? Does it exist by a neces- 
sity ill nature, or by an appointment 
of God ? If by nature, the beings 
in whom it exists and operates must 
be self-existent: if by the will of 
God, it must be one of the means by 
which good is effected ; and this 
word instantly leads the mind to the 
idea of contrivance *. The employ- 
ment of moral evil, as the means of 
producing moral good, is inconsis- 
tent with creative and unlimited 
power, it is not conceivable, or ra- 
ther, it is not possible, that the Be- 
ing who created all other beings, 
and who gave them all their proper- 
ties and all their propensities, can be 
under the necessity of employing 
moral evil as the means of accom- 
plishing any of his purposes"; and it 
is certain that a good being would 
never have recourse to moral evil, 
without necessity. 

In the acimt constitution of hu- 
man nature, a certain portion, both 
of physical and of moral evil, seems 
to be absolutely necessary^ — neces- 


sary to the enjoyment of happiness, — 
necessary to the exercise of virtue. 
The faculty of enjoyment is weak, 
andliable to exhai^stion ; and hap. 
piness would cease to be the object J 
of enjoyment or desire, if it wer^^ 
not contrasted with misery. 
means of happiness would cefee to 
act on the principle of happiness, 
which could no longer receive any 
effectual impressions from them. As 
there can be no idea of light without 
experience of darkness T, so there 
can be no true and permanent en- 
joyment of the means of happiness, 
without experience of misery. But 
there is an infinitely more important 
reflection to be made — 

“ Fall’n cherub, to be weak is miscrablcj 
Doing or suffering !** 

Who has not felt the power of these 
simple words j:? There can be no 
happiness without energy ; no owral 
happiness without moral energy ; no 
moral energy withou* the strenuous 
exercise of virtuous qualities ; and no 
such exercise without the operation 
of vicious qiAilities, striving with 
virtue to the death. The happiness 
of virtue arises from the habitual 
and strenuous exercise of virtue — 
f in labore quies ); and the exercise of 
virtue consists, ahiiost entirely, in 
resisting the influence and counter- 
acting the activity of vice. If the 
actual state of human nature, there- 
fore, is the necessary state, the exis- 
tence, and even the temporary tri- 
umph of moral evil, is not only^ 
consistent with the Divine goodness, 
but is its necessary consequence §. 
But if the actual state of human 
nature is not necessary, the existence 


• It seems to me that we cannot use the word r/icaiw at all, in speaking of the ojier- 
ations of a creative power. 

t Edinburgh Review, No. XIX. p. 14D. 

t *1^^^ 1® something very remarkable in the tffeci of this passage. It is like the 
effeeptsf warlike and melancholy music. The same emotion frequently recurs in 
reading the Paradise Lost, and is perhajw the principal cause of that peculiar and 
groifif/g delight which we rediive from the poem. 'J’he influence of Milton's genius 
seems to have in it a principle of profession beyond that of any other. It gives to 
the mind an idea of power, which consoles it under the oppressive sense of its actual 
weakness. reddit amictan, 

g This idea is expressed xrith exquisite simplicity in one of the most affecting, as 
W'eli as inslPUctive narratives, of the New Testament. “ When Jesus heard that, 
he said, This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
might be glorilicd thereby. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, aijd Lazarus. 
When he had heard, iherefoti\ that he was sick, he abode itco days still in th*' same 
place where he wnsJ*' It was just lK:cause he loved, that he allowed that evil to pro* 
ceed, out of which permanent happiness was at last to arise;. 
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of mofal evil cannot surely be viiidi- 
cated, by merely shewing that one 
evil is necessary counteract the ef- 
fects of another. Why are either 
,jjhe evils or the remedies allowed to 
chtitinue, if the whole system can be 
taken *out of the universe ? ** Why 
have recourse to means, where power 
is unlimited ? Contrivance, by its 
very nature, is the refuge of imper- 
fection.” {Paley,) It appears to me 
to be as clear as any philosophical 
principle can be, that we must ei- 
ther deny that the human mind was 
created out of nothing, or ascribe 
ever^ principle of wisdom or of error, 
of virtue or of vice, to the express 
appointment of that almighty and 
inscrutable Being, by whom it was 
created. 

We cannot get rid of the difficul- 
ty by ascribing moral evil to the 
abuse of free will, because free will 
is not consistent with creation. The 
will is only a general term, to express 
all the active principles of a sentient 
being ; and if that being was made 
out of nothing, it cin possess no 
will which is not derived from the 
will of its creator. The relation of 
cause and effect is just the same in 
the moral as in the ])hysical world. 
Kvevy man believes himself to be a 
free, a moral, and a responsible 
agent. This feeling, which reason 
•can neither explain nor subdue, 
seems to be the testimony of nature 
to the independent operation, and, 
eoftscqiicntly, to the underived exis- 
tence of the human soul. It is im- 
possible, on any other supposition, 
to reconcile the instincts of the heart 


with the conclusions of the untlcr- 
standing. ^ 

Nor can the difficulty be avoided 
by alleging that the origin of moral 
evil lies beyond the reach of our fa- 
culties. The inquiry into the origin 
of evil is quite similar to the iiKpii- 
ry into the origin of good. I f thrt 
first is beyond our reach, the second 
is so also ; and if we are liable to 
any natural delusions in the one, wc 
are liable to the same delusions in 
the other. This argument evades 
the objections against the goodness 
of Go<l, by taking away Jill the evi- 
dence both for his intelligence and 
for his goodness. 

We are thus " shut up into the 
truth” We must conclude that the 
human soul is an eternal and self- 
existent substance, and that the prin- 
ciples of moral evil are a part of its 
original nature. Let us trace out 
the consequences of this hypothesis, 
and compare them with what we 
know of our own nature and history. 

U If the human mind has existed 
from eternity, it basexist(*d in a state 
of being — ^probably in many states 
of being— of which it retains no re- 
membrance ; and it is probably des- 
tined to pass through many other 
states, and to undergo changes ana- 
logous to those which we observe^ in 
matter, when it is subjected to clu*- 
mical agents, or to the principles of 
vegetable or animal life. As I can- 
not conceive how the mind can ('\ist 
at all without being cqpaeious of ex- 
istence, I will take for granted thst, 
in all these changes, ’the mind carries 
its consciousness along with it *. 


When I quote passages from the Sacred Scriptures, it is not with a di.sign t(» prove 
my opinions, but to illustrate them. It Is evident that the authority of revel, ition is 
';c^\rti»e(]ucnce, not tlie foundation of out belief in natural religion,— or, in other ivuiUn, 
that our confidence in the veracity of the Divine word is founded on our conliderice 
in the rectitude of the Divine character. I find, however, that these illustrati'i'qg are 
the most apposite as well us beautiful, and I see no reason why they should lie 
employed in this inquiry. 

* 1 conceive that there is no loss of consciossness during profound sleep, or a 
swoon. The faculty of attention ceases to act ; no impression, therefore, can be made 
«>n the memory ; and an apparent loss of consciousness is the natural efiVet. A real 
loss of consciousness I conceive to be impossilde, except by a total annihilation of the 
mind itself. Sttch a supposition cannot be admitted, if the facts can bi; explained 
without it. 

All the operations of the soul, in our present slate of being, seem to l>e referable to 
impressions made on tho organs ; and some may that the loss of thesi* organs 
will |ir.,vent the soul from operating at all, and thereby take a way its ronsriotisiietn. 
By the same way of reaaoning it might have ticen inferred, that the setting of the sun 
would be fi/llowed by darkness, because the light which wc receive during the 
day app(>frs to come aU from that luminar} . * 
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2. In pasBing^from one sUte of 
existence p anMer^ it is pr^able 
that the mind mses old organs of 
perception^ ,and acquires new ones. 
It is evident that our present organs 
of perception do not naturally be- 
long to toe Boul^ but arc acquired by 
its temporary union with a materitd 
substance, fVom which* it receives 
certain influences. These organs, 
therefore, may be lost, and new or- 
gans acejuired, when die soul enters 
into a didererit combination, or when 
it exists separately. 

3. Now, it is evident, that when 
old organs of prcception are lost, and 
new organs, conversant with totally 
diflerent objects, are acquired, the 
mind must lose all remembrance of 
the information communicated by 
the old organs, and of the mode of 
existence of which they formed a 
part Memory depends on the as- 
sociation of ideas ; and it is evident 
that there can be no such association 
between two modes of being ioiaUy 
different from one another. Memory 
must cease when the mode of exist- 
ence is changed ; and the mind, 
which has only received a new form 
or modification, will appear to have 
been created. The appearance will 
be the same to the sentient being 
who has undergone the change, and 
to those who witness it. It is a de- 
lusion, like that by which w*e imagine 
that the earth is at rest, and tliat the 
sun performs his revolutions around 
itf. 

If wc flumlose, in the eternal ex- 
istence of the human soul, periods 
of alternate repose and activity ; or, 
in more exact terras, if we suppose 
the faculties of attention and memory 
to be alternately quiescent and ac- 
tive, wc shall suppose what is agree- 
able to the analogy of our bodily 
con^ution, — to the imperfection of 
ouTi* mental faculties, (to which re- 
pose is probably .necessary), — and to 
that law of vicissitude whicn pevvades 
every part of nature that we'^axe al- 
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lowed to explore. * These periods of 
repose may gradually efface the im- 
preMlions previously made on the 
memory ; and it is evident, that no 
new impression can be made while ^ 
the faculty of attention is exhau^^dRr 

If the operations of mcmoi^ de- 
pend on the organization of the brain, 
a total change in the orgigiization 
may destroy the action of memory, as 
a partial cnange impairs the action 
of memory. The memory may lose 
all its ideas by the one, as it loses 
some of them by the other. 

It appears, then, that the eternal 
existence of the soul is as consistent 
with the evidence of memory, as the 
earth's motion round the sun with 
the evidence of perception, — that the 
loss of memory in passing from one 
mode of existence to another, is the 
necessary effect of certain laws of our 
nature which have been ascertained — 
and that the river of Lethe is not 
necessary to destroy the memory of 
all that we have done, or enjoyed, 
or suflEered, during a past eternity. 

It is unneetjssary to add, that, if 
the soul be eternal, it must be in- 
destructible ; that the principle of 
consciousness will survive all the 
changes to which it can be subject- 
ed ; that birth and death are only 
different names for the same thing ; 
that it is merely the transition from 
one mode of existence to another, 
which, relatively to the latter, is 
called death, and, relatively to ib.c 
former, is called birth. It is remark- 
able, that birth, as well as death, is 
accompanied with pain and terror ; 
and tfie state of rf])ose, in which 
death seems to terminate, resembles 
that of the foetus in the womb. 

It is evident, that the happiness or 
misery of any soul, during a lon^ sc- 
ries of transmigrations, will de|)eml 
much more on its own nature than 
on any thing that is accidental and 
temporary. It is the nature of good 
affections to increase the joys, and to 
lessen the griefs, produced by ex ter- 


* This remark might be illustrated by that very bingular and interesting piieno- 
raenon which physicians call double consciousness, but which ought lather to be called 
do7ihle memory. 

■f* It may be oliserved, once for all, that the language of the Bible is accommoda- 
ted to the former of these delusions, for Die same reason that it is accommodated to 
the last of them ; and that the doctrine of tlie soufs eternity is not cpnti-aiy -tp Scrip- 
ture, unless the doctrine of the earth's motion is contrary to^ Scripture. The question 
put to our Saviour, in John, chap. ix. 1, 2, 3, implies a.bifltf.lin the pr«’-cxistcnce of 
the soul, and the ansvc jr neither sanctions the liclicf nor cotraemns it. 
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nal causes ; and iu is the nature of 
evil affections to do the contrary 
If we suppose two minds of op|)osite 
moral qualities to pliss through ex- 
actly the same situations, the one 
\>;ill be supported, in the worst cir- 
cumstances, by the consciousness of 
virtue^; and the other, in the best 
circum6t||ince8, will he depressed by 
the consciousness of vice. The great 
presiding Intelligence, of the universe 
must be the friend of virtue, (be- 
cause supreme intelligence, without 
the perception of moral distinctions, 
is a supposition contrary to all ex- 
perience ;) and if the interests of 
virtue, and those of vice, are na- 
turally opposite, (which seems to be 
the case,) he cannot be the friend of 
virtue, without being, in one sense, 
the enemy of vice. He must, in the 
language of an old divine, have an 
infinite hatred of sin, founded on 
his infinite love of the sinner. It is 
evident, therefore, both from the na- 
ture of man as a moral agent, and 
from the moral perfections of God, 
that virtue must, ou ihe whole, be 
productive of happiness, and vice of 
misery ; and that it is our highest 
interest to give our natures all the 
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moral improvement which they are 
caparib of receiving. The differ- 
ence, in point of haippiness, between 
the virtuous and the vicious, is not 
inconsiderable, even in this life, — it 
is probably much jpreater than it ap- 
pears to be, — and it must become in- 
finite in a period of infinite extent. 
The indestructibility of the human 
soul is, of all ideas, the most awful 
to a mind that is capable of compre- 
hending its import. It is impossible 
to calculate how much happiness 
may be gained by the cultivation of 
good, or lost by the indulgence of 
evil affections, in the eternal existence 
of a moral being, subject to a moral 
government t. 

But there is a still more awful re- 
flection. That this world is a place of 
exile ; that it is not the place of our 
birth, but of our captivity ; that our 
natural fear of death is the invisible 
chain by which wc are bound to the 
walls of our ])rison-house ; that we 
have once existed, and that we shall 
again exist, in a much higher state 
of being, where our view of causes 
and consequences will be more com- 
prehensive and extended, — where our 
moral sentiments will be more dis- 


• There arc some exceptions to the natural connection between goodiu'Sh and 
happiness, vice and misery, (Sec Hume’s Kssays, 1. 18,) ; but they seem lo I«* ac- 
ridental, and peculiar to our present existence, and p»jrhaps they are greater in ap- 
pearance than ill reality. The same moral sensibility which renders its po.^sesn)i 
more s'.isccpiiblc of misery, (whether from the excessive desire to avoid tlu* ap|x*ar- 
ances of evil, from excessive commiseration of others, or from an oppressive sense 
of some moral or constitutional weakness,) makes him more susceptible Of happiness ; 
and its enjoyments, in the long-run, are greater than its sufferings. The ifflictioiis of 
a good man are accompanied with secret consolations, (Psalm xxxii. 3—7,) and the 
ti iinnphs of a wicked man with secret bitterness. ‘‘ All this availetb nothing, so long 
as Mordicai sitteth at the King’s gate.” It has been frequently remarked, that men 
are always more strongly attached by the benefits they bestow, than by' those they 
receive ; and that it is not the man who has received the ii\iury that cherbhes the 
(leepest liatred, but the man who, without cause, has inflicted it. No fact cun de- 
monstrate more clearly that virtue is its own reward, and vice its own punishment ; 
and that, in the divine words of our Saviour, it is indeed more blessed to give than 
to receive, 

The pleasure attached by nature, to the cxcrci.se of courage and fortitude in a gene- 
rous cause, particularly where the moral faculty is elevated by religion, sccinu frequently 
to e::cccd in intensity, as well as in duration, the severest agony which can be inflicted 
on the body. When Maccail was tortured to death by order of the Privy Council 
of Scotland, “ he seemed to expire in the extacy of joy. ^ Farewell, sun, moon, and 
stars ! farewell, world and time ! farewell, w'cak and frail body ! welcome, eternity ; 
welcome, angels and saints ! w'elcomc. Saviour of the world ! and welcome, God, the 
.Tiidge of all !* Such wjerc his lost words ; and these animated speeches he uttered 
with an accent and manner w'hich struck all the IwhoMers with astonishment.” 

Ilumc'a History of England^ chap. Ixiv. 

^ “ T,e moindre mouvement importe a toute la nature ; la incr eiitiere change |MJur 
nn pierre. Ainsi, dan# la grijcc, la moindre action inipnrtc pour ses «iuitcs a lout.” 

rotiah 
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criminatiiig and tender^ — where the we can open the wards ; we infer tlu- 
h^piness naturally arising from good truth of the hypothesis from tlie cx> 
aff^tions, and the misery arising planation of the phenomena ||. There 
from evil ones^ will increase beyond are prospective contrivances in hu- 
all that we can anticixiaUs or even man nature, an unsearchable and 
conjecture, — where the whole extent progressive cajHicity, a boundless^, 
of the evil that cither inheres in the 2»t7ton,and a moral education, ^apted 
nature, or arises out of the operation to these high qualities, which indi- 
of sinful affections, shall be not only cate our tendency and approach to a 
discovered to the understanding, but higher state of being ; and there is a 
irresistibly borne in upon the soul*, melancholy in this ambition, a feeling 
— where we shall be admitted to the like that of a Swiss soldier when he 
society of higher natures, and sub- hears the music of his country, a 
jected to such penetrating and over- sort of homc-sichnest, of which it is 
powering influences, as must either impossible to assign either the cause 
change our natures, or wither up or the end, without considering it as 
our pride and happiness for ever t ; at once the remembrance of our past 
— that this corruptible must put dignity, and the power by which wt^ 
on incorruption, and this mortal are destined to regain it * *. Tlicst 
must put on immortality that sentiments are to man, what instincts 
“ he who now weepeth, bearing pre- are to other animals (11.) ; and we 
clous seed, shall doubtless return infer the future intentions of Trovi- 
home with rejoicing, bringing his dcnce from the former, as we infer 
sheaves after him J,*' — while the the present intentions of Providence 
wicked shall call u})on the mountains from the latter. “ Shall 1 bring le 
to cover them, not from the penal- the birth, and not cause to bring 
ties, but from the shame of their forth? saith the Lord: Shall 1 cause 
wickedness,*— not from the justice, to bring forth, and shut tlic womb ? 
but from the goodness which they saith God/* (Isaiah, ch. Ixvi. .9.) 
have oflTended, — not from the misery If 1 were to enlarge upon this i)art 
which they have incurred, but from of my subject, I should make few 
the view of the ha])pincss which reflections of my own, but rather 
they liave lost §, — is not an unfound- appeal to the ejjcct of a great many 
ed hypothesis, the oifspring of ima- passages, cited from the poets, and 
giiiation and pride, hut an impart- from other writers who resemble 
ant realiiy, which, were' we even them. We cannot give utterance to 
to lay aside revelation, might be es- our own ideas, we cannot express ci- 
tablishcd by the strongest evidence, ther the vastness of our conceptions, 
It is a hypothesis which throws as or the energy of our hopes, without 
much light on the character and his- borrowing the language and imagery 
tory of man, as that of Copernicus of those illustrious interpreters of 
on the motions of the planets, and Nature, those lights of the world, to 
there is the same evidence for the whom we owe much more than wc 
one as for the other. We know that are able to ex])rcss ft. 
we have discovered the key, because The tendency of affliction to iiicreasi* 

• The consequences of sin do not add to the guilt of the sinner, when tht^ift 
not foreseen and intended ; but, if they aft'ect tlie ha))]>incss of other beings, or hi;: 
oMji^rnoral dignity, in another world, they must add to liib remorse. 

*)• 1 Samuel xviii. 12—10. Hebrews xiL 18 — 29. 

$ Psalm exxvi. 

§ “ That look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at it ! H Ide me, ye devils, 

From the possession of this heavenly sight /** 

Othello, last scene. 

II See tHe conclusion of Adam Smith’s History of Astronomy. 

• • See that passage in Telemachus, in which the melancholy arising fi-om plrasant 
dreams, is represented as the cause that induces that hero to seek his futluT in the 
other tear Id. Such dreams suggest the idea of the other world, as thc,Aiui!y <*1 
Jtanx des Vaches suggests, to a Swiss exile, the idea of his native country. 

•f* -f- There is one remark, however, too important fo, hlM^l^ted. Though, in our 
present state of l>cirig,i\'e retain hardly any remembranre of mat from wfti''h we huv t 
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thccapacityofenjojiinciit, by strength- ness of God, (a power limited by 
ening the principle of virtue, and to necessity — a wisdom and goodness to 
strengthen the principle of virtue by which there are no appannt or even 
increasing the capacity of enjoyment, conceivable limits whatever,) t stah- 

is so obvious, and so universal in its lishes the doctrine of a guteraf jn-n- 

operation, even when the progress is videftce, but does not exclude the 
most l‘low, and the first effects most doctrine of b. particular inovidmce. 
unpromising, that we cannot doubt It is evident, on the one hand, that 
the intention of the Being who in- the more skilfully the machine of the 

diets it. Let it once he granted that universe is constructed, the less ne- 

the Deity operates on the human ccssary will be the subsi'quent care 
character by means, — that 11 is moral of the artist. On the other, the con- 
government is accommodated to our struction of a machine which shall 
moral nature, — and the necessity of continue to perform all the necessary 
suffering, in order to lay the founda- movements forever, without disorder 
tion of that generosity and energy in or decay, may be an impossibility t. 
which consist both the honour and The occasional interposition of the 
the hapi)iiiess of our nature, and. Deity, or his particular providence, 
above all, its necessity, in order to may therefore be necessary. The times 
raise us to that moral influence, that and the inodes of interposition may 
jKiwer of elevating and supporting be concealed from us, either iK^eausc 
other minds, which is so llattcring the knowledge would be hurtful, or 
to the grandeur, and so dear to the because our faculties arc not yet capa- 
beiievoleiice of the human soul *, hie of receiving it. The intellectual 
will become obvious to the most operations of the poet, the pluloso- 
carelcss, and satisfactory to the most pner, the legislator, and of all who 
scrupulous observer. There is a are distinguished by peculiar talents 
eis inertiac in the inortl, as well as from the rest of their spi‘cies, arc not 
the material world, — an inherent only unknown and urisus]>ected, but, 
indolence in the human character, in a great measure, incumprehensihle 
which seems to be an original and to other men ; and perhups there is 
iiidestruetihle quality ; and sufter- somethingdn the t7*a.vArt Tlfmc/w/, or 
ing is probably as necessary to pro- common sense, of other nu n, that is 
‘luce improvement in the moral uni- equally unintelligible to tin in. The 
verse, as iin])ulse to produce motion particular providence ofiiod must ht* 
in the physical. This conjecture is still more* inaccessible to discovery i 
confirmed by that most remarkable or, if any discoveries of it are voiicli- 
passage in the New J’estament, where safed to men, they arc obtained, not 
It is said that even the Captain of by philosophical inquiry, hut by 
our ISalvalion was vuuJr perfect by some heavenly influence olMirating on 
sutf:ring.'’ It seems that even the that mysterious principle of human 
higlicst of moral beings cannot reach nature by which it sometimes com- 
the perfection of his nature in any municates with higher beings. “On 
other way. ne sauroit nier, ce m(^ scnihlc, qu’il 

The view which 1 have given of ne se passe en nous des mouvenicns 
-the the and tlie. 4 ;vW- qui ne nous viennent eu rien du 

fallen, it docs not follow that the memory' of this life will perish with the IkmIv. The 
renicmhrance of happinobs wcjuld only increase our ])rescnt misery ; but the rt*. a^m- 
hrance of misery may serxe ln»th to increase and to perpetuate our future happiness. 
“ What fruit had ye in those things whereof ye arc now ashamed?” Kven in this 
slate of being, we arc not alw'ays able to accumpluh the forgetfulness wlucli we often 
niauly seek. I have lui doubt that many of the phenomena, both of dreams and of 
madrws proceeds, from the indistinct remembrance of the honour and blessedness that 
we once enjoyed, and of the crimes and ftdlics by which we have lost tliem. The 
phenomena \\ ill vary according as the imi^es that rise on the memory ar«? delighful, 
or inclarjcholy, or terrible, or calculated to awaken remorse. These seerets of the 
human heart cannot be communicated, but they inay«bc inferred. 

^ “ 'riioii 'vijitcst bitter things agciinst me, and mahest me to possess the iniiiuiiks of 
♦'*;/ ffOAth.'* 

• 2. Corinthians, i.- 3uhn xii. 31. 32. 

+ Sw F iinlmrgh HiSll4w,‘No. XXVII., p. 80-1. , 
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di^ors ; et qui nous calmcnt ou nous 
soutiennent sans qu’on puisse les at- 
tribuer a la liaison ordinaire des eve- 
nemens de la vie." — {I/Alle?nagne.) 

It will not be alleged, 1 am per- 
suaded, that the preceding observa- 
tions have a tendency to weaken any 
of the moral influences either of natu- 
ral or of revealed religion. The only 
divine attribute to which they assign 
any limit whatever, is the attribute 
of power; knd all those religious 
systems which admit the principle of 
J'rce vfill, do equally limit that attri- 
bute. (See Romans, chap. viii. 5, C, 
7, 8.) It is evident that a power, 
founded on a perfect knowledge of 
all the principles of activity and en- 
joyment in human nature, and of all 
the influences which can operate upon 
it, is just as adequate to all the pur- 
poses of moral government, as a power 
founded on creation *. Besides, by 
representing the Deity as the creator 
of our souls, we represent him as the 
author of moral evil. The relation 
of cause and effect is the same in the 
moral as in the physical world ; and 
if the being who created all material 
substances is the rdtimate cause, or 
rather the onhf cause, of every event 
in the physical world, the being who 
created all moral agents, and wlio gave 
them all their qualities, must be the 
cause of every event in the moral 
world, and is therefore respomsibfe 
(we need not shrink from the word) 
and is therefore, 1 say, ntsponsibh to 
the moral universe for all tne evil that 
is in it. It if^as remarked by Cud- 
worth, and the remark has been re- 
peated by Dugald Stewart, that the 
doctrine of necessity lies at the foun- 
dation of all licentious systems of 
morality and religion ; but they have 
not (1 think) remarked, that the doc- 
trine of necessity is an immoral doc- 
trii^ because it is connected with 
thr^octrine of creation ; and that it 
would become quite harmless if the 
last doctrine were rejected, as being 
not only destitute of proof, but con- 
trary to tlie evidence of final causes. 
If moral evil exists in nature, and 
has not been created by the will of 
God, — if the beings in whom it oper- 
ates are as eternal and indestructible 


as the Divine essence itself, misery 
must be equally necessary. It must 
exist, either as the necessary come- 

? \Hence of moral evif, or as the remedy 
or it ; or it may be both necessary and 
beneficial, being subject to Him jaden 
extracts good out of evil. Oh the 
first supposition, the misery of the* 
sinner is not a divine act at all ; and 
on the other two suppositions, it is 
an act of goodness. The same attri- 
bute which, if I may use the expres- 
sion, interests the Supreme Being in 
the happiness and improvement of his 
moral universe, requires the subju- 
gation of every evil principle that is 
opposed toils improvement and happi- 
ness ; and the subjugation of the evil 
principles requires the infliction either 
of temporary or of perpetual misery 
(if perpetual misery is necessary) 
on the beings influenced by these 
principles. Partial evil is here evi- 
dently connected with universal good ; 
and its infliction, whether in the 
present or in any future state of 
being, is not only consistent with, but 
indispensably* required by, that un- 
alterable rectitude which maintains 
the harmonies of the moral universe. 

It may also be necessary, that mo- 
ral beings of a mixed character, and 
who are susceptible both of good and 
evil influences in an unknown de- 
gree, should be subjected both to 
temptation and to misery, in order 
that their natural qualities may he 
made manifest to higher beings, 
and thus brought under the power 
of their purifying and exalting in- 
fluences. Great evils may be neces- 
sary in the progress of this history ; 
but infinitely greater good will fol- 
low +. 

The political benefits of religion 
must be proportioned to its influence 
on people. Its influence on the 
j)eople must, in the long-run, be pro- 
portioned to its influence on those 
predominating; minds that lead the 
people ; and its influence on such 
minds must be proportioned to the 
reasonableness of its doctrines. What- 
ever weakens the objections against 
religion, or strengthens the evidence 
for it, must increase its political in- 
fluence, operating first on those who 


• Sec the conclusion of the 421st number of the 
rhapters of the book of .Tob. 

f Luke’s Gospel. S**). 
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lead the stream • of opinions^ and 
afterwards on those who follow it 
Irreligious systems are likely to be 
occasionally popular, so long as they 
exist at all ; for scepticism can never 
'le monopolized, so long as there are 
men interested in propagating moral 
and political evils, or so long as the 
principle of destructive ambition ex- 
ists in human nature. It is the same 
spirit that operates in the sceptic as 
in the conqueror or the tyrant. The 
one ib at war with our religious hopes, 
as the other with our political rignts. 

By this alone, divided empire with 
Heaven's King he holds f. ("auses 
of a temporary nature have hitherto 
prevented the alliance of religion 
vrith philosophy ; but these causes 
have nearly spent their force — Reda^ 
lint Saturnia regna. When old mines 
of thought arc exhausted, new ones 
will be explored, for human reason is 
naturally progressive. Philosophy 
separated from religion, and religion 
separated from philosophy, are ex- 
hausted. In order to obtain either 
the honours or the ]dcasurcs of ori- 
ginal thought, it will henceforth be 
necessary to combine them. 

The beneficial influences of religion 
arc derived, partly from its terrors, 
and partly from its consolations and 
hopes. 

The restraints imposed by the ter- 
rors of religion are not of much con- 
sequence, except by the additional 
value which they give to the hope 
by which all terror will for ever be 
taken away. Crimes injurious to 
society may, in general, be prevent- 
ed by the apprehension of those evils 
which, in this life, naturally flow 
from them, — by the influence of pub- 
lic opinion operating on that srpm- 
pathp which draws mind to mind, a 
surely as gravitation draws matter to 


matter, — by political restrain 
by that branch of political wisdom, 
(as yet little understood, and capable . 
of indefinite improvement,) by which 
the resources of life may be increased, 
and its temptations proportionally 
diminished. And, when these mo- 
tives are ineffectual, it does not ap- 
pear that the apprehension of punish- 
ment in another world is sufficiently 
strong to supply their place. If I 
am not mistaken, the moral and po- 
litical benefits of religion procct'd al- 
most entirely from its influence in 
raising the hopc.s, and cotise(|uently 
the ambition, of man to tin* highest 
possible objects, and thereby increas- 
ing both his virtue and his happi- 
ness. It is tliis which desti(»ys all 
envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in superior.” (Spectator, No. 
cxi.) By extending our hopes of 
happiness and improvement beyond 
this world, — by enriching the imagi- 
nation with conceptions mure sub- 
lime and beautiful than the liaiipiest 
inspirations of poetry,— by clirect- 
ing the affections to the highest and 
most permanent objects, and, above 
all, by exciting that divine princi- 
ple of gratitude and charity which 
never failcth, it weakens all those 
malignant passions uhich orininutr 
in secret misery, while it Ktreiigllieiis 
every principle of enjoyment and af- 
fection.* ** Behold wh;it iiiaiim » of 
love the Father hath slu we*! us, that 
we should be called the children of 
God ; therefore the world kriowcth 
not us, because it knew not Jliin. 
Beloved, now arc wc the children of 
God, and it doth not yet ap[Kfar what 
we shall be, but this we know, that 
when He appeareth, wc shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 
And every man that hath this hope, 
purifieth himself even, as God is fnire'* 


• See the Dedication to Dr Law, prefixed to Paley’s work on Moral and Polilic/il 
Philosophy. • 

-f* Paradise Lost. Sec pages 59 — 61 of Fragments and Fictions, by lNK i>curaiile 
dc Peudemots. Quoted note (C.) 
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NOTES. 

(A)— The following passage from Dr Palcy’s \rork on Natural Theology (which 
deduces the principles of that science from the evidence of contrivance nlonr, while 
the evidence of causation, though not expressly excluded, is implicitly set aside, iis 
belonging to a different science,) the following passage, I say, is designed to obviate 
an objection against the doctrine of creation, but it seems to me that it altogctbar 
destn)ys the evidence for that doctrine, and leaves no foundation for our belief in it, 
except the authority of ])hilosophers. I have abridged Dr Paley’s language^ but 
have not altered his meaning. 

“ One question may jwssibly have dwelt in the reader’s mind in the jierusal of 
these iibservations,” (On the mechanical structure of the eye, as ctimparcd with that 
of optical instruments,) vh. “ Why should not the Deity have given to the animal 
the faculty of seeing at oucc ? Why this circuitous pcrcejition, the ministry of so 
many means ? Why resort to contrivance, where power is unlimited ? Conti ivance^ 
tiy its very nature^ w the rcj‘nf;c of impcrfcctUm, To have recourse to iwpcdivnts 
implies defect of power. This question beiongs to the other senses, and indeed to 
almost all the operations of nature. The question, therefore, is of very w itle ex- 
tent ; and amongst other answers t(» it, besides reasons of which probably we arc ig- 
norant, one answ'er is this : It is only hy the display of cotiinvance that the e.rhtevee^ 
the affcnvy^ and the wisdom of llte Deity ^ ton Id he testified to his rational eieatincs'^ 
It is unnecessary to pursue the (luotation fcirther, because, if Dr Palcy’s argument 
is good, it follow's plainly that W'e neither have, nor (as our faculties are constituted) 
can havc^ any evidenee that the materials of the universe have been created. Wc 
c-annot infer the operation of creative |x>wer, either from the phenomena of nature, 
or from the ojicrations of our owm minds ; and we can obtain no knowledge, and 
even form no idea of the Divine agency, independently of these phenomena ami these 
ojierations. 

l^xtract from Gamhold’s Sermon on the Bcasonableness and Extent of lleligious 
Hcvcrence. “ llow'ever common it is on the tongue, athcism,4t must ever he to term 
any effect or occurrence natural, w ith the intention to deny thereby that it is divine, 
or to exclude (lod entirely out of it Whicli is, at the same time, most extremely 
absurd : for must not the Great Architect iiccc.ssarily jireside still over, and direct 
every W'heel of his own machine ?” (The architect does not direct the w'heels of his 
machine, except hy the arrangement w'hich he gives to them, and the mutual action 
to which he sulijccts all the parts of the fabric.) ‘‘ ]Je doth (if wc will believe the 
Scripture,) whatsoever pleasrth him, in heaven, and on eaiih, and in the sea, and in all 
deejf places. lie gives corn, and wine, and oil. It is He also that sends famine, sword, 
pestilence, and determines the operations of these his messengers *. One time, 
hays the llihle, an epidemic distcm^ier raged; and that no man hereafter, on 
such occasions, might look alone to noxious ijualiiies in the air, or the lik'c, the veil 
W'us for once drawn aside, and presented to o|)eii view the desfroyinji^ au^el of the 
Most High, This is the Scripture account of occurrences here below. 

(It apix?ars to me that tliis account admits both a natural and an intelligent agency. 
It would be easy to shew that the former is implied in the language of Scripture as 
clearly os the latter is affirmed.) 

“ Neither let any rcasoner Hatter hhnsclf that this is a system only for those w ho 
believe a Bible. It is impossible to conceive any religum at all, or to conceive any 
comfortable lesignution, repentance, or giatitude, towaids the Deity, adapted 
to the successive scenes of human life, uixm any other f.. nidation. For w'hat a 
drcju*y void are w e left in — w hat a sullen and total susjienhc of all those sw'eetest 
emori^; of tlic soul towards its Maker, which are to it as re^s]>irution is to the body, 
the moment the least cxeepiion is but imagined from the general rule, that ‘ the 
finger of God is in nil things !’ As, on the one hand, with resjM'ct to such an cxcejitcd 
instance, there w^mld be no intelligeift and gracious being for U". |)rotx;rly to honour, 
love, and trust in, to supplicate or thank, in that event ; so, on the other, if but some 
things, were they ever so few, did then come to pass without him, mure might ; and 
then, to make short work, why not all ? and so we arc without God in the wot Id.*' 


• Tlicrc is inexpressible sublimity in Job xxxviiL 31, &lc. But these images ex- 
press the klca, not of an omnipotent Creator, but of an ornuiMient Superintendunt ami 
Governor, whose universal influence and authority is the ‘ 

universal knowledge and infallible wisdom. But i||ivcrsa], and ' 

wistlom, however infallible, can only extend to the that are 
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Jlfantj one coiUd warrant tfuit (hit melancholy issue in practice shnU not .mm, 
and if we cuuld lie assured tliat the Almighty shall every where be acknowledged as 
concerned in some mannet or other, be it as acting by a pure irntnedkite |iower, or 
for purposes of favour or chastisement, overruling the already-settled causesy (n stmium 
in g secretly here, impelling and guiding the aim there, tlum^h sonu’iinu:, perhaps, 
hardy approving their spontaneous course,) wc might with more patience sutler incii 
w ubound each in his own philosophy, to delineate the mechanical rise and process 
of eu^h(|uakes, us they trace up every other event, to some ingenious, if not true 
spring, /'o/-, as to the result, each of the above-trwntionrd supposiiion,\ is much th, 
same. Although wc must declare, that the shortest, and, withal, iiUKst wholesonu- 
way of thinking, will ahvays be with the w'ise vulgar, without retineinent or in- 
quiry, simply to say, “ all things are God’s doing * !” It is by following the‘,e shot t 
roads, that both theologians and pliLlosophers are conducted into error. We see a 
little, presume a great deal, and so jump to the coiiidnsiony (Locke.) Atheism is 
just the termination of another short road. Instances of this hrevi manu style of 
reasoning abound in the ])oein of Lucretius, and in the writings of Hobbes ; aiul the 
very same w’eakness may he remarked in the writings of some cmincnl diviiu's. 

(B) — It must be admitted that these heavenly attributes do not yet appear in most 
men, and that where they do not apticar, we have no natural cvidcuci* even of ilieir 
existence, or of the high origin and destiny to which wc refer them. 'Phat llu‘y do, 
however, e.iist hi nil men, though apparent in very few, and that the Sfiirit ol God is 
both able and willing to give them manifestation and activity, is a doctrine of C’hris- 
tianity which has raised tiur ideas cf the moral perfectibility of man, by raising our 
ideas of the moral iigcncy of (iocl. It lias revealed to us a new principle of impiove^ 
ment wbich pbilosopby could never have discovered. The diHereiice helween iw~ 
tural and revealed religion, and between the two systems of morality which rnet s- 
sarihj ario-e out of each, is shown in the 18th chapter of l .uke’s Gospel, versos IH — 27. 
'J’Jic dtiims of Christianity are pn>|>ortional to the powers wdiich it promises : it de- 
mands more duty, because it gives more strength; it coiiiinaiuls us to work oul oui 
salvation with fear and trembling, hceuusr God workelh in us both to will and to do. 
'Phe obligations which it imixists are calculated to excite mi anxietx 4iiid a terroi, 
which cun only he (lis]icUcd by the frcH^ness and extent of its promises, 'i'his is that 
religion which is described as the savour of life unto life, or the savoiu of death uiit»> 
death, according to the temper of thos«; to whom it is addressed. Can ihe^.i di \ 
bones live is the ciucslion of Nfiture. “ Yes, they can live,” is the an nvi i w ha li 
has come do wm from God. Much sulPeriiig, however, is necessaiy in oui pn>gie>*» 
to this divine life; and Christianity, by revealing the means as well iv> tin- t ml, iv un 
douhtedly calculated to excite greater terror, as w'el) as greater joy .md gi.itiliuli', 
than can he usually excited by natural religion. Its eirecl is like that .lacoh’s m- 
sion ; “■ And Jacob aw'uked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord in this 
place, and I knew' it not. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this plaei- ' 
this is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of hCf^van !'* John xii. 
2t, 2.5, and xvi. 17 — 22. See the two Scimuns of Gamhold, on the Joy and llu* 
I'ear of Religion. 

1 am not sure that it is pnssilile to reconcile natural and revealed religion v\ith our 
another, except by adopting the principle of universal redemption. 'Phe sahatioii 
purchased by Christ is gratuitous, “ not of works, lest any man sh<)uld Imast it 
must, therefore, he unh'cisal, like the Di\ ine goodness, Wc are assureil that therr 
is no crime which the mercy of God, purchased by' the blood of Chri.-.l, will not jiar- 
don, — no sin wdiich the groix or mural agency of God cannot subdue. It apjieurs to 
me, therefore, that the doctrine of universal redemption i.s implied in Chn-^ianity, 
though not expressly affirmed in the New’ Testament ; and that it is just Ijecc^itee it 
is implied, that it is niit affirmed Uevclation is not designed to smiersede, hut ii> aid 
the exercise of reason, and to supply its deficUyicies. It supplies nil the necessary 
premises, and it leaves us to draw the conclusions by the exercise of reason and ino- 
rai sense. The conclusions that we adopt cannot be contrary to the spirit of the 


• “ //oar little is the mind satisfied in the common road ! yet how it* trembles in 
leaving it ! There seems to be a certain critical period or boundary set to every man’s 
understanding, to wliich, when it comes, it is stnKk back, and recoils n|M>n itself; 
ou a bird that utmost of its strength, must drop dow'n upon whatever 

'groulid is inind henceforth will not he able to strike out any new 

thought, hut ^ fonner conclusions, and stand to them, how- 
ever defective,^* Letter to E, V, Esq. , 
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d&lstian doctrhtetj if they tend to forward the growth of tho Christian cftaracier. 
It is the faithful application of this moral test, Mattlicw vii. 15 — 20., rather than 
by minute criticism on the words of Scripture, that the Christian doctrines may be 
ascertained. This principle is not peculiar to the study of the 'Swv Testament. It 
is not by the analysis of words or phrases that we arrive at the meaning of certain 
obscure passages in Shakespeare, but by that sort of personal acquaintance which 
may gradually be obtained by the frequent perusal of his writings. The passagcTto 
be explained suggests a variety of meanings, and out of these w'c select, by < sort 
of acquired instinct, the meaning which is most agreeable to the scope of the passage, 
and Ihe genius of the author. The errors that wc commit, liy following this method, 
may subject ua to the censure of a verbal critic, but they do not lessen either the 
profit or the fdeasure of our private studies. In fact, the human mind is capable of 
exerting only U certain degree of energy, and this energy must be withdrawn from 
little objects, before it can be applied to great purposes. 

The following passage seems to me to exhibit, not merely the ingeiuions charac- 
ter of an individual, but the natural progress of religious knowledge in every sin- 
cere and candid mind. The first step in the process is the discovery of so niucb 
evidence, and tmlij so much evidence, as is sufficient to distinguish the true from 
the false ; and the last verse seems to refer to such discoveries of the moral goxrrn- 
ment of God as are nut accessible in our present state of being. Philip findctli 
Nathaniel, and saith unto him. We have found him of whom Moses in the lau and 
the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph : And Nathaniel saith 
unto him. Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? Philip saith unto him. 
Come and sec. Jesus saw Nathaniel coming to him, and saith of him. Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. Nathaniel saith unto him, Whence knoiccsi 
thou me ! Jesus answered and said unto him, Before that I%ilip called thee, when 
thou w'ast under the fig-tree, 1 saw thee. Nathaniel answered, and saith unto him, 
Kalfi)i, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel. Jesus answered and 
saith unto him. Because I said unto thee, 1 saw thee under the fig-tree, believest 
thou ? Thou shall see greater things than these. And he liaith unto him. Verily^ 
verity^ 1 say unto you^ hereafter ye shaU see heaven open., and the angels of God 
cending ami (h trending njnm the Son of man.'*— .Tohn i. 4.^— 51. 

(C) — “In those cases where men cannot hope for any direct control over one another’s 
action*;, v^’c find them endeavouring to tyrannize indirectly, with regard to thought and 
ft'cling ; and it is this absurd conduct that so frequently danqis the pleasures of social 
intercourse. Kven the solitary pleasures of the heart arc not placed beyond the reach 
of malignant interference. In human estimation, it is better to inflict |)ain thaii to 
exert no power at all ; and men therefore wnl) often attempt to sap and destroy the finest 
emotions of their neighbours, by representing the object which excites those emotions 
as ridiculous or chimerical. transforming it with falsehoods, they make, a jiretence 
of shewing its true nature ; they call him a dupe ; and, what is the most bitter of all 
insults, assume |he language of a strong mind informing a weaker ; while it is 
evident the laugh must alw'ays be on their side, because they possess a firm hold of 
his feelings, and can wound them os often as they please ; and because, on the other 
hand, he lias commonly no hold of theirs, and is unable to reciprocate. It is this 
circumstance which renders scepticism so inviting a creed to the generality of man- 
kind. Human sccptlcisin is, for the most [tart, nothing but a system of unfair nc- 
gatwns^ contrived with a view to insult and oppress those who derive emotion, or any 
other advantage, from the truth. But when men, living together in society, find that 
even their emotions place them at the mercy of others, an alarm is given to their 
pride ;^and at last no one dare cultivate any feeling, until he can be sure of a gene- 
ral s/inpathy from his companions. There is a singular resemblance between the 
extremes of barbarism and refinement. I’he courtier mortifies his imagination and 
utTections for the same reason that U 4 savage mortifies his body. Thw object of both 
is to guard against disgrace ; which is very seldom the case, because there arc few 
feelings in which an extensive circle will even join. A UTctched meagreness of soul 
is the consequence. People walk about like shadow's and skeletons, because they 
must not p{;esent any substance to be struck at ; and after all their endeavours to 
shun laughter, become at last ridiculous in the muss, as an example of beings w lio 
have been forced to almndon all the best enjoyments of their nature, by the blindfold 
pctulcnce of one another * Fragments and Fictions^ by Fendemots.^ p. 58. *J*f. 

* “ How can ye believe, which receive honour one of * niyffjjliBb 
honour whiitSi cometh frvra God only ?*’ John, v. W. “ * 
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Contrast the preceding passage with the following one, ftnm OoflweU*s 
Dr Johnson* The weakness, inquietude, and imperfKt conviction of the frief^'^ 
religion, must give great advantages to the mischievous dexterity and heartless 
irony of its enemieOi 

“ Mr Murray, one day, praised the ancient philosophers for the candour and good 
humour with which those of different sects disputed with each other. Sir,^* said 
Johnson, ^^they disputed with good humour, bAuse they were not in eariiesu Had 
the aq,>dent8 been serious in their belief, we shoald not have had their gods exhi- 
bited in the manner we find them represented in the ixxjts. The people would not 
luive suffered it. They disputed, with good humour, upon their fanciful theories, 
because they v'erc nut interested in the truth of them. Accordingly, yoy see in l.u- 
cian, that the Epicurean, who argues only negatively, keeps his tein||^f the Sroir, 
Avho has something positive to preserve, grows angry. Being angry IKian who 

controverts an opinion which you value, is a necessary consequence qf 
which you feel. Every man who attacks my belief, diminishet, in some 4^jfreCf my 
confidence in it^ and therefore makes me uneasy ; and I am enffry with him who 
makes me uneasy *. Those only who believed in revelation, have angry at hav. 
ing their faith called in question, because they only had something on which they 
could rest as matter of fact.'’ Mr Murray : It seems ti> me that we are not an* 

gry with a man for controverting an opinion which w^e believe and value ; we rather 
pity him.” .lohnson : Why, Sir, when you wish a man to have that belief which 

you think is of Uifiuite Oilvantage^ (changing the idea,) you wish well to him ; but 
your jirimary consideration is your own quiet.** (It is obvious that this consideration 
is a stl/hh one ; that it must detract both from the happiness arising from religious 
i^entiinents, from the humility and benevolence arising from religious joy, and fhjni the 
■moral %nfiw,nec arising out of all these qualities. Superstition is a sort of religious 
hypochondria ; the fonner has the same influence on the health of the soul as the lat- 
ter on that of the body.) If a madman were to come into this room with u stick in 
his hand, no doubt we should pity the state of his mind ; but our primary consideru* 
tion would be, to take coA of ourselves We should knock him down^fiist^ and pity 
him afterwards. No, Sir ! every man will dispute with great good humour uikui a 
subject in which he is not interested. I will not dispute very calmly on the proba- 
bility of another man’s son being hanged ; but if a man zealously enforces the prol«i- 
hility that my own son will be hanged, I shall certainly not be in very good hunuuir 
w'ith Consider, Sir, how you should like, though coiisci(»ub of your inia»- 

ccnce, to be tried before a jury, for a capital crime, once a- week.” It is evideiii 
that Dr .lohnson’s reasoning supposes that the principles of religion are not only c x- 
posed to attack, but easily w'eakened by it ; and this is mot true. There is no ern>r in 
'the reasoning, but the fact assumed is not true. Some writers have deduced the pi in- 
ciple of toleration from the uncertainty of religious principles ; but the infereiu:e fol- 
lows much more easily and strongly from the opposite premises. The,,,|Hfth is, that 
the friends of religion do not know their strength, and the enemies c>l^ipi|p|||oii do not 
know their weakness. See Jeremiah xxiii. 25—29. - y; > 


* If anger proceeds from uneasiness, and uneasiness from involuntary doubt, this 
ansrer niav' lie considered as the homaae which a less perfect conviction jiays to a more 
|)o slavery so humiliating as this ? En 

quo discordia perdttxU miscros ! 

“ E’omne lay, QUgnd il ot medire de la loy Christieniie, ne doit pas detfendre 
la loy Christieniie ne Iplis que de I’espee, dequoi il doit donner jiariiii Ic ventre de- 
dans, tant coinme elle y peut entrer.” , * » 

Joinville.f quoted by Gibbon.^ Decline aq/d I'ally Chap. lix. Note 9.'I. 

This is just Dr Johnson’s opinion, traiwlated into the style and idiom of a darkei 
age. 
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And John heard of all this, and 
much wa« he grieved for poor Pat** 
rick, as he his brother dearly; 
and he say to Will, 1 

must firisaiiplriit brother Patrick, and 
know h^^illres." See your bro- 
ther Patridli«r r Will would say ; 

I wonder now a sensible gentleman 
could speak so ; his fever's quite in- 
fectious, Sir: — quite infectious, or 
may I be roasted to a cinder : — be- 
sides, Sir, he’d think nothing of 
blowing your brains out ; — never 
saw a man in such a pickle. Sir ! 
Kut rii sec that he be cared for ; 
leave that to me, 1 pray you : poor 
gentleman ! I love him with iny 
lieart. and shall have him kindly 
used.” Away he would go, and return 
again in a few minutes. I pray 
you, l)ow is it with poor Patrick?’^* 
John would say. Don't ask me. Sir, 
if you love me,” Will would reply. 

On my soul Pm quite ashamed of 
him ; — never thought before he had 
lost his senses altogether. AVhy, Sir, 
I made 'em baste liim lustily with 
their cudgels before my own eyes ; — 
nay. more than that, 1 tooU this stick 
inysdf, and gave him two or three 
hearty bai!^ witli my own haiuls; — 
took that tvouble myself, 1 a&sure 
you : — an^ .^hat do you think — he 
never said so much as * thank you, 
Sir !' — an ungrateful, tliaiikless dog ! 
pray you. Sir, never trouble your head 
about him, but jUst let him go to pot 
his own way ! " 

Now all that I shall say more of 
Will's doings, shall be to tell how he 
behaved to one of John's neighbours, 
wfTose name was Toledo. This Toledo 
was one of those genllemcn whose 
steward Ferrara had turned •away. 
He coaxed him out of his master's 
house, under ])rctencc of treating him 
to a glass from Francis' cellar ; but 
once he* had got him out he kept 
him out, and put in one of his own 
brothers in his stead, as was his way. 
Indeed it was all one to Toledo ; you 
might have changed the people about 
]iim sii^mes a-day, and he woyld 
never i/gfe taken tany notice ; and 


ind^d if the roof had been blohn oil' 
his house, he would scarcely have 
missed it. Let him have his pii)e, and 
his bottle of wine, and he would 
bask in the sun, and take his nap, 
and let the world wag as it would. 
He had a steward, like all the rest ot 
'em (and a hopeful pack they wert*, 
except John's, who was a jolly, 
hearty fellow) ; but the chaplain- 
one of Peter’s family — was the 
cipal man in his house, and used his 
master in such a way as was ncvei 
before seen. He would say to him, 

Isn't the moon made of Dutch 
cheese. Sir?” or, “ Doesn’t five and 
three make nine ?'* — 'i’hen if Toledo 
should say, I pray you let me con- 
sider the thing a moment,’* he would 
take his nose into a pincers, or hold 
his fingers into the fire, until Toledo 
roared again ; ilid at last the honest 
gentleman would be glad to cry out. 
(as perhaps any of us would do,) 
“ To be sure it is as you say. Sir, 
and I'm a blockhead not see it at 
once !” But could Toledo submit to 
such usage as this? — why, no ; nei- 
ther did he indeed. So one day he 
called his household together, and, to 
their great amazement, ^for it was 
the first time he had ever been heonl 
to speak a mouthful of sense,) makes 
a speech to them about his affairs. 

My lads,” says hr, “ I'm not going 
to run mad, as neighbour Francis did ; 
so there needs be no palaver, — us 
there always is in this country, when 
a gentleman talks about his matters : 


— and I tell yoj 
gentleman, (i 


; on the word of a 
tif I'm not a gentle- 
man, I know not who is,) ** 1 tell 
^u, my lads, as I say,” continued 
Toledo, that 1 shan't hurt a skin 
of one of you, if so be vou behave 
yourselves discreetly, and attend to 
my orders. But look ye, now, — ^licre’s 
a crabstick, not a light one, I promise 
YOU, — and mayhap 1 know how to 
handle it a bit ; and whoso makes any 
grumbling I desire, 

why, let,j|in!|HHjKis bones will 
fpel by tm|j^^^H|hTow ! Now, 
first and jjjjUfiPVir Peter, you 
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may march to yoiv own apartment, 
and wait tliou till 1 have time to 
speak to you, — and yoj^' Mr Steward, 
you’ll follow me, and HI let you know 
how ril have my matters managed, 
— and the rest of you, go each to his 
oivu work, and that quietly and 1 
say, my lads— lust mind the 
stick — that’s allj” — and from tnat 
time forth Toledo ruled his house ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, and his 
brother Port, who lived next door to 
him, did the same in his house. Now 
when the other stewards, that lived in 
the neighbourhood, heard of all this, 
they were like to lose their wits 
(such of them as had any) for very 
rage ; and they swore they would 
make Toledo let his matters go on in 
their old way, say the contrary who 
would. So a parcel of them came 
together to consult upon this matter, 
and, after a great deal of talking and 
stonniiig, it came to this, that Bour- 
by, Francis* steward, said he would 
£iettle the aflair himself, and this he 
set about accordingly. He got a 
rabble of idle fellows ^Heeled, and 
he [losted them roul^Tole<Io*s house 
in such a way thkt nobody could get 
out or in for them. And what reason 
did he give for this, think ye ? — why, 
he spread report through the coun- 
ty that Toledo had got the Scotch 
fiddle into the house, and was dis- 
eased himself, and all his people with 
him ; and that he (Bourby, that is 
to say) had just planted some honest 
folks about the house, lest the infec- 
tion sho^ get out, and so he and 
Francis^ neiiig Toledo’s next neigh- 
bours, should catch it. But behold 
what follows. Out comes Toledo, 
and asks him what he meant by 
bringing such a string of thief-look- 
ing rascals about his doors ?-*where- 
upon Bourby, whl^^bj/ this time had 
made matters upjteth his fellows, 
called out to Tole^, I’d have you 
know. Sir, it’s all owing to iny regard 
for you ; and it’s the opinion of all 
your friends and wellwishers, that 
you'll never thrive until you leave 
ofl* tlfOse new-fangled wavs you have 
lately fallen upon : — and also, thtft 
it would be for the benefit of your 
liealtb to have yomr nose pulled, and 
your fingers br<^d a litu^ by your 
.chaplain, 

knows whatMHHBdiyfar constitu- 
tion. Ano^lBiMM'love towards 


you, as 1 say seeing that you, 
under a bit of a mistake, 1 mean to 
have you cudgelled into a better way 
of thinking — all in a friendly way, 
you know — and I’m sure you'll thank 
mg^ff it afterwards !*' 

MKr, tlie instant that John heard 
of all these doings he fell into a 
dofwiwight passion. What !" said 
lil, ^ Bourby ! — the aa^ that 1 
picked off the stre^G weeks 

^ ago— and now to ilWTO^ | i|!;|yrticu- 
lar friend — an honeiKlij BHli le gen- 
tleman, too! — and f|g||^|Ptrith his 
private matters 1 I'll braw^ery bone 
in his body !" " Aye, and well 
would be earn it at your hands, to 
iny mind,*' quoth Will, who had 
been overhearing his master ; " but 
really, Sir, methinks you have had 
enough of quarrelling with your 
neighbours, and 1 can't see wdiy you 
should be in the middle ol‘ every 
dog*8 fray ; — but. Sir, if you'll just 
allow me to deal with him. I’ll teach 
hhu how to meddle with tpiiet pro- 

E le’s affairs;— an impudent, craek- 
rained scoundrel, that he is! — I’ll 
do for him, Sir.” Off goes Will, 
forthwith, and writes a letli^r to Hour 
by, as follows : 

" Aly dear and worthy Bourby ! 

" I write you this, just to inform 
you, that you’re a fwlish, meddling, 
obstinate booby ; and you have no 
more add with ^J'olcdo’s matters than 
1 have with the man in the moon. 
And, therefore, I have to toll you, 
once for all, that if y<gi ,do offer to 
enter Toledo's door,» otherwise 
molest him, — mark my words, now, 
— I tell you. Sir, as I say, and you’ll 
do well to take notice, that if you 
do fall out upon neighbour ’folcKlo, 
as you propose, why, then, you may 
do so ; — and so, wishing you all suc- 
cess, I am your constant and affec- 
tionate friend, &c.*' , 

And to Toledo he likewise VTOtc 
as follows : 

" Mr Toledo ! 

** I'm told that your neighbour 
Bourby has taken it into his head, 
like an impudent puppy as he is, to 
meddle with your family Affairs, and 
would have you give up every thing 
again Into the hands m your stew- 
ard — and, for my part. I'd sec him at 
the bottom of the sea first ; only, 
if you don't do as he desires you, 
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^y.i have no doubt but he'll cut 
your throat ; — which he may do, for 
all that 1 care, — and so look you to 
it !” 

So Bourby sends a cousin of his 
own, whose name was Hilt, ,|j|pg 
with the vagabonds before meinm* 
ed, to break into Toledo's house. 
And Hilt iinmediately bethon^l^ 
himself was to be done; 

so^ afterj| ilK lhine time to const- ^ 
der, quoth he, 

* secret, — only, 
see you SpH^Kit go abroad, as that 
might a cunning fox 

this Toledo !-^rat 1*11 match him, 
it's like. So, What am I to do, my 
lads, I pray ye ? — ^please to guess, if 
ye can ; — why, just this — I'll — I'll 
knock at the door !” A lucky fan- 
cy !” cried all the fellows ; who 
would have thought of it?— this 
comes of being a steward's cousin." 
So they knocked at the door accord- 
ingly, but nobody answered them. 

Why, if they don’t come, it’s no 
fault of ours," quoth Hilt ; “ shall 
we go in, my lads ?” Aye, marry," 
quoth they ; it’s like we shaJl find 
him soon.*^ In they go, but no To- 
le<lo to be seen. Ho ! Mr Toledo ! 
—a few gentlemen come to visit you 
—please. Sir, to come and receive 
them;" — and roaring in this man- 
ner, they went scampering through 
the house. Still no Toledo to be 
seen. A devilish odd fellow this !” 
quoth Hilt ; what’s to be done ?" 

Why, what signifies waiting here?” 
says one ‘‘ For ray part. 

I'll have a nap," says a second. 1 
pray ye, my lads, has any of you got 
a pack of cards ?" says a third ; and 
all stood looking at one another. 
But at last they came to a closet 
where Tole<lo had locked himself up, 
along with his steward, and Hilt and 
the rest of 'em immediately called to 
hin^ tb open the door, and let loose 
his steward; to which Toledo re- 
plied, Open the door, forsootl^ ! — 
I'd sooner be cut into hawk's meat. 
Sir. So, if you're wise, begone ; for 
you may as well expect to pluck 
down one of the stars to light your 
pipe witb^, as that I shall open the 
door to you !" “ And for my^ part," 
cried the steward, I sha'nt stir a 
foot, I promise you .-—never had 
things more to my mind in my life; 
and my master’s a most kind, excel- 


lent gentleman, and Tin mightily 
obliged to hhn for what he hath 
done." “ Najf then," quoth Hilt, 
“ here goes, my boyfc !” letting a kick 
at the door with his foot. Mercy 
on us. Sir !" cried Toledo immediate- 
ly, “ 1 had no idea you would be- 
hi^in that rude way !— can't you 
ask one civilly to open the door. Sir, 
and it shall be done. Mighty glad 
to see you. Sir, I assure you," con- 
tinued he, coming eat : ** hope Mrs 
Hilt, ami the yothhg Masters and 
Misses, are well." But no sooner 
had Toledo’s steward got out, than 
he swore he would have his master 
broiled alive, before he was an hour 
older, and then there was such a 
rumpus — but the rest of the story 1 
shall teB'at another time. 

V • « « » V 

Jfr Visions Letter, 

—Will you indeed, Mr Impu- 
dence ? — why, tlien, you may carry 
your crabbed -scrawls to the Edi- 
tor yourself ; ||,^fi][ippose Constable's 
sbo]) is just Ailf»|ff'you as my cham- 
ber is ; and the people there 

may never have seen a ghost before, 
—unless that some of their j/xzrt- 
authors may pass for such, — so that 
you'll be a novelty to them. But, 
for my part. I'll have no more con- 
cern with you or your idle talcs ei- 
ther. Who knows what may lie un- 
der all these stories of Johns, and 
Ferraras, and the like ? — If it had 
been in time of war, I mi^U have 
stood the chance of being hanged, on 
suspicion of maintaining a treason- 
able correspondence with the enemy. 
Many a bloody plot has been hatch- 
ed under muon fairer appearances ! 
It may be as #e;ll, too, that the Ha- 
beas Corpus Acif ts not under sus- 
pension, otherwlMl 1 might perhaps 
nave been rCqt^nm by my Lord Ad- 
vocatc,^cn this present occasion, to 
give some specimen of my skill in 
expounding parables and riddles, — 
for which purpose, no doubt, I should 
^ave been allowed the benefit of a 
^iet and secluded apartment, for 
the more undisturbed exercise of 
contemplation oir these inysteries, 
and the farther adrailh^Se of that 
quality of reginHipiipdi is under-** 
stood to have t h^j|e ^j||pfect in pro- 
ducing an obtiujUpPPthe inteUec- 
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iiial powers ! But ^iieed iiot^ Mr Edi- 
tor, be taskinp; my invention in figu- 
ring to myself wnat jmischiefs might 
have arisen from this unlucky his- 
tory, which I, in some unaccount- 
able way, have been brought into 
concern with ; since there haa b^n 
a reasonable quantity of vexaflpi 
that have really snrung from it. It 
is only a fortnignt ago since I re- 
ceived a letter from Lieut. M'Kilt, 
residing in Booktals^e, desiring an 
explicit disavowal of my having re- 
presented him under the name of 
Ferrara, or else to have tlie satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman ! 1 am always 

disposed to contribute to the satirfac^ 
tion of my friends, by every means 
in my power ; but when a man is so 
unreasonable, that nothing yfill satis- 
fy him but my taking upon myself 
the office of a target, for his improve- 
ment of archery therewithal, then 1 
must be allowed to treat him with that 
])iece of advice which philosophers 
generally tender to persons of immo- 
derate wishes, — namily, to confine 
his desires to attai]ia|ii| objects. But 
supposing ray cMid||MMnce to be as 
great as would hilOK^e required, I 
beg to know wbai chance 1, a gen- 
tleman of £.231, 13b. id. a- year, free 
rental, — a justice, moreover, ** in fair 
round beliy, with good capon lined,’* 
— what chance could 1 have at such a 
game, with a lialfy-pa, and, conse- 
quently, half-fed Lieutenant? Why, 
Sir, if 1 were exposed to a fire of 
ii,iusquetry, with him right before me, 
he wofili afford me no more protec- 
tion than a fishing-rod. I might be 
bored like a honey-comb, before ever 
he would get a scratch. Besides, Sir, 
manslaughter is his profession ; and 
I’m told he will turn guinea into a 
gold-ring, by tossing ii up in the air, 
and letting a shot lEMnign it ! Now 
there is a small .^^fHpottmstance that 
somewhat militatefK against, my pro- 
ficiency as a marksmapf which is, 
an unfortunate practice I have of 
shutting my eyes when discharging 
fire-arms,-^at least I did so on the 
only occasion 1 ever remember hay- 
ing fired a gun ; and that was onoe, 
in the days of my courtship, in order 
to let Mrs Vision see 1 was no cow- 
ard, — well kimwing that none but 
the .brave de^ra vie fair !" I how- 
ever made mijii a^splayi of fnarks- 
manship, (iili||H^tyou call it?) 


even under this disadvantage, tlnitjl^. 
have no doubt 1 should have made 
a distinguished shot, if 1 had duly 
cultivated my talents in after life ; 
for next week thereafter, a piece of 
veia|flne miUton having been brought 
toUl^ table, upon my inquiring if 
this Was of my own rearipg. No, 1 
pm told; not just exactly that, but 
nwas of my own kilU^, iVnd sub- 
sequent explanatiqgllp^^mpi to un- 
derstand, that it sheep 

formerly belon^A^jiMtjHMbl^ 

Mr Herdwell, wniatySpl^ll seems, 
met with a sudden dsatmi and which 
the proprietor had iftsTwards offeretl 
to me for sale, un^r circumstances 
that would have rendered it some- 
what unhandsome in me to decline 
the purchase. If ever, then, 1 
should chance to have an affkir” 
vrith any person, you will see it 
must be unwittingly, as I shall cer- 
tainly never embark in it with my 
eyes trpen. But while on this sub- 
ject, 1 cannot forbear expressing my 
astonishment, that men oMionour,’’ 
who are in general so puiictilioiis, 
have never established some formula 
for the adjustment of such diffbrences 
as 1 have stated to exist between me 
and Lieut. M^Kilt: and 1 would hum- 
bly propose, that the distance from 
which each of the parties is to fire, 
should always be in an invi rse ratio 
to his diameter, his periphery, or his 
solid content, whichever of the three 
methods may be thought to rest upon 
the fairest mathematical i>riiiciple. 
For this purpose, theip4»vight always 
to be on the field, along with the se- 
conds and surgeons, two skilful gua* 
gers, who, from their experience in 
measuring ardent spirits, would ob- 
viously be best qualified for the ])tT- 
formance of thp office required. And 
this would only make it necessary, 
that all persons going to fight a duel 
should first give nofitv to the V.rcwe- 
man, in the same way os tanners 
and brewers are obliged, in many of 
the operations belonging to their re- 
spective callings, to hold previous 
communication with that obnoxious 
functionary. 

But M'Kilt is not the Anly person 
who has imagined himself aggrieved 
by thehistory which 1 have furnish- 
ed you with. Mr Lawliker dt^sires 
me to make an apoloa^ to him, in 
the public papers, before the sitting 
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^wn of the Court of ScBsion ; tell- 
i<jg me, that, otherwise, 1 may expect 
to hear from his agent. And, since 
the mention of duelling has led me 
to propose some improvements upon 
that homurable mode of determimng 
controversies, I might hdite, peilm, 
render the same service to that 
mode, geibrallj resorted to by 
who hive ks^courage than casnT 
and either, — the 

my doing so 
iPIfVWMd' Buch persons 
as are (averse, I 

mean, td^h^er people's enjoying 
them ;) since 1 sboald thereby only 
be saving the nree^nt Law Commis- 
sion a i)iece of duty for which, no 
doubt, they will be adequately paid. 
And if these should happen to be 
less qualified for the task than 1 am, 
the fault must rest with His Majes- 
ty's Ministers, for not having ap- 
pointed me a Commissioner. And I 
am persuaded they have often been 
soundly rated for oversights of less 
moment. 

You may believe I furnished 
M'Kilt and Lawliker each with a 
peremptory written disavowal of what 
they had imputed to me ; and of 
this document 1 have several copies 
lying by me, with blanks ready to 
be filled up, for the benefit of tnose 
who may hereafter assail me with 
similar complaints. 

The third species of controversy 
into which I have been inveigled by 
this unlucky history, (if controversy 
it be calleil, where one .of the parties 
is entirely passfVe,) is one, the evils 
of which press more closely upon me 
fliaii those of either of the other two; 
nor can I devise any means by which 
they may be shortened or alleviated ; 
for 1 happen, like many other sen- 
sible ])ersons, to be less expert in 
providing remedies for those evils 
whicli ,1 am actually experiencing, 
tliairfor those that are, at the time, 
iinfelt by me ; and, in like manner, 

1 sometimes think I display more'in- 
genuity in discovering how matters, 
in which 1 have no concern, ought 
to be managed, than 1 can always 
command far my own immediate oc- 
casions. In addition, then, to my 
other troubles, Mrs Vision has* com- 
menced an attack upon me, for my 
imprudence, as she calls it, in putting 
myself in print; apiece of fool-hardi- 


ness, whicli, she s 2 (^s, she never saw 
any one yet venture upon, (except au- 
thors by profcilkn, who being bred 
to the busines^ know liow tp guard 
against disagreeable conse<]ttences,) 
who did not from thence reap mani- 
foM j>crplexity and tribulation ; and 
lUMms determined, as far as she has 
t^Sieans in her power, to prevent 
my case from forming any exception 
to the truth of fhis wholesome obser- 
vation. What sbe complains of 
most heavily an^ ^stantly is a re- 
port which she says has gone a- 
broad, that this house is haunted by 
an evil spirit; but perhaps, Sir, T 
could furnish an interpretation of 
this alleged phenomenon, without be- 
ing under any necessity of ascribing 
it to sup^atural causes — verb. snp. 

I exf^eted to get some sort of in- 
formau^'^from the spirit, or from 
the continuation of the history itself, 
which would have enabled me to 
vindicate myself from the auspicions 
which I had incurred, of having in- 
tended to ^JIT * some of my 

neighbours ; MBpionB which, how- 
ever groundlaH^M been the cause 
of iny bcing^i9H|^ late, in a very 
distant mannerbymany of my most 
intimate acquaintances. I was per- 
fectly ignorant, however, of the 
means proper for raising a spirit; 
and, to say the truth, was not quite 
clear how far it was right, or safe, 
to try any operation of this kind, 
which would evidently st^vour too 
much of dabbling in the occult arts ; 
a species of pursuit for whic|| I hap- 
pen to have no predilection. 1 was 
determined, accordingly, that I would 
try nothing in the sha^ of incanta- 
tions or charms : at the same time, 1 
thought there i^uld be no great harm 
in consulting me learned Dr Scleusn- 
schwakneriufe ^(Je^raniis— a book in 
which there curious obser- 

vationa Japoh ^^iins and visions; 
and T %at, by reading this 

book, t u^ai^ accomplished what is 
held to be one indispensable pre]i- 
minary towards dreaming — namely, 
that of falling asleep. But 1 may 
here take occasion to observe, that it 
is a vulgar error to imagine that 
ric^p is necessary jjjoir dreaming ; for 
it is certain there are such things as 
waking dreams ; |wd Mltesc, indfCd, 
1 myi^f ^08 a^oqj^lieal sul^ect 
some forty years is this kind 
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of dreams to which 1 conceive the ^nation. Now, Sir, as 1 am one of 
well-known rule of inUrpreiaiiofi by those readers that always try to im- 
contraries is tnost ipplicabie; at prove upon their author's ideas, 1 
least mjL individual experience has immediately, after reading Dr 
led me ro this conclusion ; for 1 re- bethought myself of the various 
member, about the season now men- nie|| 9 S thatfaight be devised for the 
tinned, having had, among fomil^vemcnt of the imaginative fa- 

otliera, some very clear dreai^^K and it immediately occurre<l 

bliss supreme of wedded that I had alwiaya felt niy 

which, according to the rule of inter- powers of imagina|i|iL^ip^tiy in- 
pretation just noticed, have been ex- creased, or, whicdi^ra||Sw>thiiig, 
Actly verided : otl^, in like man- according to tMM| M ^ 8 joBe of 
tier, portending that I should be a iny reason grdiH|p3|p when 
great author, a great general, a great in the company Srunsjn^uve men, 
nabob, a great member of parlia- suclt as Mr llailic 

ment, and many other great things, Drowncare, Dr and others 

have received (always resortitig to of 1% same charact^. and disnosi- 
the same mode of exposition) an tion^ and the elj^thlui always been 
equally complete fulfilment. But I the greater, when, to the infiuence of 
must proceed to unfold the^lh^ry of such a cirde, there has been super- 
the learned Scleusnschwfl|mi$ils — added the genial air of that tem[de 
(who, it must be acknowlec^d, has of liberty, a tavern, or jmblic, as it 
left a ^eat vame to posterity ; so is vernacularly styled : for freedom 
great, indeed, that I shall in future, and imagination, you know, are ideas 
for the sake of your printers, make not admitting of separation. Per- 
it appear by its representation, the haps some people iriight suggest, that 
letter S^t— the first ajfc inost distin- a part, at least, of the peculiar effects 
guislied, as a rcp ni|M always now hinted at might be attributed to 
is :) — ^he states mind to other causes, most generally brought 

consist of two grSPpBuitics, reason into operation when loving iViends 
and imagination ; and adds, that meet in a house of entcriuininent. 
every man possesses these two in such But, as a satisfactory reason for de- 
a manner, that what he has of the dining the discussion of this ]x>int, 
one he wants of the other — the 1 shall merely put forward Sir Isaac 
proportion between them being al- Newton's very judicious rule of plii- 
ways regulated in much the same losophy, ’ that more causes are hot 
manner as that between the weights to be assigned for any pbeiiomcnoii 
at the e^remity of a steel-yard, than what are both true and suffi- 
Those iivhp are most famous for the cient to explain it." But it will no 
pcrfec^lTpf reason, are raathemati- doubt be objected, that the project ^ 
cians. East India Directors, lords and which 1 am now describing inyscdf 
ministers of state, grocers and ma- as having conceived, for the cultiva- 
nufacturers. Tliose, again, in whom tion of my imaginative powers, would, 
imagination is the prominent quality, even if completely successful, be cn- 
are)[)oets, travellers, m^apbysidans, tirely insufficient, as a incans of ob- 
Whigs, liars, et omne. taining the ultimate end I had in 

There is an intew tjlife o ^dass. In view, since the dream or vision 
whom the two faipSHKai^^lfiO which I wanted to procure wgs not 
actly blended, ihe^japa of of that kind which could be called 

Dr S. himself,) that, ‘hs Ji^Ptfmes solely a work of my own imagina- 
takes place in the inixtur6 M two tion,, the apparition that had been 
colours, you cannot perceive either seen by me having left an actual 
the one or the other. But, in the substantial manuscript, which must 
case of the same inffividuals, each of therefore be something extrinsic of 
these faculties mcert, at di^rent sea- my mind or fan^. Now* it 
sons, different degi^ of influence ; might be quite sufficient, on this oc- 
thus, as Dr 5. oh^bryes^ in our wa- ca8ion,.tp state what Mr Hume 
king hours, reason enjoys the chief (David, I inean^) has so well proved, 
kway — ^in drej^s and visions, ima- that matter, in general, exists merely 

* Hia nomesali^t^jmilfph, so far from doing away with matter, often makes a veuj 
•eriout matter of whol, in the good old timet, used to be reckoned no matter at all. 
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iti ima^nation :^and this, to say llfb ado, the multipliedai^umenta which 
truth, is the first practical purpose silly people advance in favour of an 
to which 1 have ever been able to improvement . (as they call it) on 
apply his lucubrations on that sub- some of our civil kistitutions ; and, 
ject. But, for the benefit of those in like manner, how the wbrds rc- 
persons whoK confuapd intellects volutiop, faction, discontent, have 
may be unabm to perceive the pre- single-handed, and with 

else appUcability of this propoewm j^Ets, too, ajfminst all that has been 
to the pbli^t in question, I ^all IHKen, or said, or imagined, ibout 
pel the Q^ahtl^in the way in whi^ liMrty, justice, rights of man, and 
objectt|^^||Hbt by llroug^i^, such like visionary stuff, 
and such wrong- But to return : you will perceive 

heade<]Bii|||pB pH K certain public that 1 resolved to try the effect oi‘ 
ineasureiii^^m repelled — pleasant company upon my itnagi- 

by simpl^^iri^iC^ he frivolous native powers ; and I accordingly 
and vexatiom ili^^dvanced witii no coni^ved to meet with some choice 
other view ]^iQgiibarrassaii4|}er- conl^ons at the Barrel and Jug, 
plex ; a most i^Slustration, the trultiiig that 1 might be able there, 
bye, of the prodigious advantage to by to induce tliat frame of mind 
be derived from generalizing : upon best ci^ulatcd to invite the ap- 
which 1 would now beg leave to of- pea fl i j B j | S of my airy visitant — ^fur 
fer a few words, as an appendix to ne, aPPHl of his kind» are no doubt 
Professor Dugald. Stewart's chapter well acquainted with the mental 
upon that subject. variations peculiar to us mortals. 

Would you refute a man, then, and ebuse to appear to us while in 
who should maintain that a pea those moods which they know to be 
is bigger than a turnip, you must most l^a^ou||U|afor our entering into 
use one species of argument ; for communic||||^uth them.* f^e first 
^one who should say that twice six night, 1 made ex- 

ia more than twelve, you must have ueriroenti^^|H|ik fall up^ that 
another ; or, if it should be main- nappy of the tt^ great 

tained that heavy taxes are not ad- internal powers, which was desirable, 
vantageous to lliose that pay them, 1 never learned from Dr S. which of 
—that delays of law are not bene- them is most ^employed in the prac- 
fi^l to suitors, — or that the King tical solution of tnat problem, which, 
of Spain has not more winlom than more than all the other operations of 
all his subjects put together, — ^for the mecbanicad philosopny put to-' 
every such absurdity you must have getber, is a source of trial and vexa- 
a particular refutation. But if, col- tion to the admirers of ttM^fellow- 
tlecting all the different kinds of ship, namely, that whl^Bfescribes 
refutation you might thus employ, the method of preserving^ie centre 
you throw away tlie individual dif- of gravity ; and on going past the 
ferencoB ^ and peculiarities of each, miller's door, on my way home, 1 
and retain the common generic qua- happened, by a small error in calcu- 
lity belonging to all, the marrow, as lation, to sufl^r a trifling overplus of 
it were, and essence of the whole; bulk and ddlbity to accumulate upon 
then you will have such a logical that side <|P|n^|pe of gravity which 
canon, or theorem, as I have now l^toill.pond. I was 

(after the manner of some doughty bfqj gg^cPy p p Knsideration of the 
dialecticians of the present day) used ov ^M B E iiCTif thorough immersion 
with such signal success ; wl^at, in whicl^pl^med ; and before 1 reach- 
short, will serve to refute any argu- ed hothe, t&e illusions of imagination 
ments or reasoning whatsoever, of had given place to the more uniii- 
whatevOT nature, or on whatever sub- teresting perceptions of sense and 
ject ji|8t as an algebraist, by means reawn. And among the realities to 
of a few X 8 and Y's, and lines and which I had now been rendered sen- 
croms, will solve you more^arithme- sible, may be included the lecture 

S tical puz^s, than could be done by which Mrs Visidh took occasion tn 
I the rules of Cocker and Wingate, found upon the circumstance that 
very one- must have observed now had taken placei I afterwards, how- 
the mere word innovation has been ever, in a inaijttid note upon a par- 
made to confound, without farther ticular chapteron Dr S.'s treatise. 
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mentioned tins specific for restoring 
the balance of poiifer in those cases 
where imagination might have as- 
sumed an undue supremacy. 

I wasjftorc lucly, however, in my 
next ex^riment. I arrived in safety 
at home, with the reasonable faculty 
in a proper state of subordination, 
its colleague, and having taken |pK 
session of my easy-chair, began^ 
think intently upon the personage I 
was so desirous of seeing ; when at 
last, to be sure, appear he did ! The 
inainier in which he came in, by some 
strange fatality, entirely escaped my 
observation. I was determined, how- 
ever, to watch his departure narrowly, 
and without attending to the MS. 
which he tlirew down, very uncere- 
moniously, upon the table, 1 sat with 
my eyes steadily fixed upon him, 
trusting within myself that 6e^ithould 
find his match for once. He seemed 
to guess my thoughts ,* and casting 
a malicious grin at me, suddenly 
stretched forth his hand, as 1 thought, 
to take up the MS. ag^n from the 
table. Resolved to pm^t this un- 
expected act of resufsi^ulj^ 1 started 
forward, and was spumy awaked 
from my dream, or t^ee, — or, as Dr 
S. would say, my reason assumed its 
sovereignty over imagination, for the 
purpose of letting me understand 
that 1 had kicked down the table 
with the candles upon it, a decanter 
of water and a glass-inkstand, books, 
papers, &c. &c. 1 stood for a little 
in blank aipazement. being now both 
literally jiid metaphorically in the 
dark ; fSmihwith in comes my whole 
household together, alarmed at the 
uproar. l)id you see it ?” said 
1 hastily. See what ?" The 
ghost ! the ghost!" — thep for screams, 
and shrieks, and wai^ngs! Betty, 
Jemmy, Christopher,— eM crowding 
and jostling aboui^e, every ope 
thinking his neighb^ p 
1 shall not trouble you with 

the history of my di6||j|)^ ' excemt 
that I cannot help meitiid^iig the 
astonishing effrontery of Mrs V., who 
not only maintained, against all my 
asseverations, that there had been no 
spirit in the room, but insisted that 
sfie had seen the MS., which 1 brought 
in proof of the occurrence, in my 
Jliands that morning ! The MS. I 
now send you, but 1 have had no- 
thing but distresi^tni) 'indignities 

VOL. Kill. 


Mcc ever 1 first meddled with it, it 
is the last portion you shall ever re- 
ceive from me. And so no more at 
present, or in future, (upon this sub- 
ject, at least,) from your obliged scr- 
vant, 

' Anthony Vision. 
noth October 1823. 

Letter from Mrs did 

not arrive 

had been put to press* 

1st Jiovemher 1833. 

MR EDITOR, 

I AM extremely sotty and asha- 
med to find that my nusband has 
been writing some very foolish sto- 
ries, and has sent them to your Ma- 
gazine, to be printed and sold like 
other books ; which is a misfortune 
that never before happened to arty of 
our family, that any of them should 
make fools of themselves in that 
manner, as none of my relations, or 
Mr Vision's either, ever published a 
book before, or any thing of that 
sort ; and 1 assure you. Sir, you 
will have little credit for bringing 
this disgrace upon |)eople of respect- 
ability. And 1 think it was enough, 
in all conscience, for Mr Vision to ex- 
pose himself and his drunken practi- 
ces in his own neighbourhood, with- 
out spreading it out at £!dinburgh, 
where I am informed there are per- 
sons who do notliing else but hunt 
for such stories about country peo- 
ple, merely to laugh at them ; wnit^ 
is not good manners, to laugh at 
those who arc perhaps as good as 
themselves. And more than that, 
many of the people in the neighbour- 
hood, with whom 1 used to be on 
good terms^ now taunt me with it ; 
some saying, So ! there's no speak- 
ing to your husband now, or. else it 
will he in print a week after:"— 
others again, It seems, Mrs Vision, 
these's a ghost in your house : — was 
any body ever murdered there 
mercy on us !— I wonder you're not 
afraid to sleep in the house !” — Now, 
Sir, this story of a ghost* is nothing 
else than one of my nusband's drun- 
ken fancies, as there never were any 
ghosts in my family, or my husband s 
either, except a white calf that Mr 
Vision's father once saw, which was 
. 4U 
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all owing to his being drunk ; be- 
cause 1 remember that the calf was 
killed^ to prevent its appearing 
agai«|^ and that I eat of the flesh of 
it^ made into veal-soup, which con- 
vinced me that there is no such thing 
as ghosts at all, excej^ Macbeth's 
ghost, in the History of Scotland, 
which appeared to George Bucha- 
nan; and they say there's a pictAe 
of it on the, cover of your Magazine, 
with flamea Are all round it. And 
there hat #&ibi|])g been talked of in 
this neighbourhood, for two or three 
months paat, but about this ghost ; 
and they are telling such stories 
about it, that I/am quite ashamed to 
go to church, where every body stares 
at me as if I were a ghost myself ; 
though, I assure you. I'm no more like 
a ghost than my neighbours, neither 
is Mr Vision, though he were not ray 
husband. They say that it appeared 
in the shape of a black dog, without a 
head, which came down the chimney 
ut twelve o’clock at mid-night, and 
after running three times howling 
round the room, vanished in a blue 
flame, and was turned into a book of 
black art ! Others, again, say that it 
was a man ten feet high, with a 
white sheet round him ; and because 
the room was too low to let him 
stand erect, he took off his head, and 
laid it down on the table beside him ; 
and that whenever the cock crew, he 
burst, with a crack like a gun, and 
a smoke that killed all the rats in 
the house ; and that, instead of his 
head, there was found a book with 
German lettem, all printed back- 
wards, that could only be read by a 
particular kind of spectacles that 
turned the letters the right way; 
and they say that Mr Vision wrote 
to Edinburgh, to some person that 
had swam across the Ked Sea to 
Italy, to learn black art from the 
Pojie of Rome, to get him a pair of 
spectacles ; and that Peter Packman 
brought them out, and lost them 
three times by the way, and fqund 
them apiii a mile farther on than the 
place that he had missed them. And 
some ill-natured persons say that Mr 


Vision is to be taken before the Pres- 
bytery, to he hurvied for witchcraft, 
which is a great scandal to all his 
friends. And the worst of it all is, 
that, ever since, 1 can get none of my 
servants to go to bed, or e^fen to go 
up or down stairs in the dark, with- 
qpt a white candle in their hand ; 
a^d I can assure you, ho we you 

make light of it, that this is 
very expensive, for candles are very 
dear at present ; and all owing to your 
printing roy husband s drunken 
whims ; which ought to be punished, 
to prevent peaceable people from be- 
ing made a laughing-stock of, with- 
out their own consent, as 1 am told 
you and many others in Edinburgh 
do, not excepting the King and his 
Ministers, which is high treason. 
And I can assure you, that none oi 
Mr Visiop's family or mine were ever 
murdered, but all died in the ordi- 
nary way, with a doctor bcsiilc them, 
and as mucli physic as they could 
hold their face to ; and you know 
nobody ever troubled their friends 
after that ;Jlv}iich shews that they 
have died S IP Jugular way, and ac- 
cording llidor own satisfaction ; 
which is a great comfort to their dis- 
consolate relatives, in this transitory 
scene. For which cause, this is to 
inform you, that you are not to print 
any thing ray husband sends you in 
future, although he should he foolish 
enough to do so ; which is not to he 
wondered at, seeing that he is often 
in liquor, and then all banner of 
foolisn fancies come into J[is head ; 
and take notice, that I wori^ be liable 
for any expense for paper, or print- 
ing, or any thing else of that kind, 
because i consider it an imposition. 
And 1 am told there is something 
about myaelf in Mr Vision's stories, 
and I'll xiurw what it is, too, whm 
1 can lay luf (lands upon the Ma- 
gaaine; becat^ Mr Vision always 
keepsitllockea up, no doubt, afraiil 
that I stmuld see it. But it is all 
lies, whatever it is ; to which I hope 
you will pay attention, to save far- 
ther trouble. And 1 am, Sir, your 
bumble servant, 

Maroahet Vision. 
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1,HATE ^liackncyM, drivelling invocation. 
Of heathenish muse, whom Grecian 
poets feignM, 

As if, forsooth, by such mad adoration^ 
Any advantage had been ever gahi*a« 

These fickle gypsies 1 despise, *od-r^’M! 

I always choose to write on my own Blit- 
tom. 

Or if, at any time, I seek a muse, 

I look fur some divinity in petticoats, 

Whose eyes, of diamond light, new lire in- 
fuse, 

And cram my brain choke-full of witty 
thoughts. 

And bright ideas, and amusing fancies, 

Till all my page in its own gloiy glances. 

It was a lovely morn ; the rising Sun, 
Snuding again the light and bidmy air, 

llis coat of many colours** had put on. 
And golden breeches, none the worse 
for wear; 

And for a morning draught, “ to wet his 
gills,’* 

He sipp’d the dew-drops of a thousand 
hUls. 

We sail’d for that dc^Bdous pUtce, Dum- 
barton, 

Proud of its castle^prouder of its 
rock, — 

Though, to speak truth, it looks just like 
a waft on 

The face of Nature : people surely jokel^ 

When they compare it to those cliffis that 
frown 

So grandly on my own romantic town.” 

Between Dumbarton and Loch-Lomond 
staods 

A monument, to Smollct’s memory 
rais’d ; — 

But such a monument ! ignoble hands 
Have been about it, and in grief I 
gaz'd 

Upon its ruin’d state— defiMifNi and shat- 
ter’d, 

Vilely dishonour’d, and irith mttd bespal* 
tcr’d ! 

Ye swains of Leven ! ate ye tite’d to 
stones—- ' 

Ye who were made ixniiro^l by the 
poet ? 

Have ye no reverence for his mould’ring 
bones t* 

And if you have— why, then, in God’s 
name, show it 


In some less barbarous and doubtihl fa- 
shion. 

And put nutlhus the bard's ghost in a 
piission. 

Xet fear not, Smollct ! fur thy name will 
last; 

Thy monument is not of stone and 
lime ; , . . • 

And as for him who dar*d Ilia hands to 
cost 

On this poor safeguald ’gainst the 
wreck of time, 

I’d fell him to the esitii— the unlutter’d 
tinker— 

With an old volume of your “ Humphrey 
Clinker !” 

We reach’d the steam-boat, and Loch- 
Lomond then 

Burst on our view, in all its glory lying, 

Border'd by hill, and rock, and W'ood, 
and glen. 

And charms, like these, substantial and 
undying ; 

Lovely alike when cloudy or W'hcn 
sunny,— 

The steam-boat people must lie making 
money. 

But, oh ! how much they w'ould require 
a treatise 

On the sublime and beautiful, who 
come to see 

This land of Nature— fresh from bust- 
ling cities, 

Before their minds con from the thralls 
get free 

Of low-lx>rn thoughts, mix’d, by the will 
of fate, , 

With the dense air of Glasgow’s Gallow- 
gate ! 

We got on board ; (the boat was call’d 
the Marion ;) 

And on the deck a motley group there 
stood 

Of numerous passengers, who seem’d to 
carry on 

Various discourse, as people always 
should 

On similar occasions : to be aflhble 

Is ali^ays wise, and to be shy is laugh- 
able. 

But I, who always had a dilTerent way 

From other people, chose te stand a- 
part; 


* * If the following verses have any merit, the author is perfectly aware that Ik must 

only be that of a succesi^l imitation. 
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And in die sunshine of, that glorious day, 
A thousand fancies rush'd uixin my 
heart ; 

I thought of all the pleasure— all the pain 

Which I had known, and yet might 
know again. 

I look’d upon the lake, in radiance glan- 
cing— 

I look’d on many a rock, and many an 
island— 

1 look’d out gtiy clouds through the air 
ada^ng— 

I look’d oh Katnre’s face, and Nature’s 
smile; and, 

Seeing all this, ’twaa surely not uncom- 
mon 

To sigh — and sigh— and think of darling 
women. 

I'hcn— .then at once my wild imagination 
Brought many a lovely form to my 
mind’s eye— 

Many a goddess bom for adoration, 
Bright as the brightest scruph of the 
sky; 

But then, alas ! not one of them was real. 

And of what use was .'ill this beau ideal $ 

Oh ! «ou1d I meet a woman with a soul. 
With one bright spark of intellectual 
fire, 

Soaring superior to the weak control 
Of womanish prejudice, by which cx- 
jiire 

All manlier, nobler thoughts— high-born 
and free, 

Breathing of heaven, and wing’d with 
extacy ! 

Oh ! could I find a woman such as this, 
Methinks I have a heart she would not 
scorn 

To. call her own— a hcfirt that knows the 
bliss 

That love can give, when, like the light 
of morn, 

O’er all the mental world its rays diffuse 

The brightest sunshine, and the richest 
hues. 

While thus, like wise iEneas, “ multa 

I iiensive stood, and no doubt was es- 
teem’d, 

By the good people near me, “ homo de» 

At once upon my gladden’d eyes there 
beam’d 

Bcn-Lomond,princcof mountains ! tower- 
ing ^ar 

Into the te^ns of the highest star. 

1 gaz’d delighted ; so did all th'e stran- 
gers, 

And some of them were connoisseurs 
in scenery ; 


In search of Nuturv’s charms they came 
as rangers *' 

From Charing. Cross, and now all the 
machinei^ 

Of a good landscape they cou|4 tell by 
rote— 

Besides, they all hod read Sir Walter 
Scott; 

Lady of the Lake,” I mean, and 
therefore knew 

Something about the Troshachs, and 
Loch Calcrine, 

And they could talk, too, about llodcrick 
Dhu, 

And hop’d, at Aberfoyl, to find a better 
inn 

Than that in which the Bailie’s courage 
rose, 

When the red ])oker flash’d among his 
foes ! 

And th^ had also heard of mountiiins, 
and 

Were all prepar’d for something very 
striking — 

Something— not like SU raul’s— more 
wild and grand,— 

In short, Ben- J..omond seem’d much to 
their ^ing ; 

So much, ind^i that several, from the 

, , *, ' 

Politely sftUi “they thought ft vastly 
pretty.” 

“ Babblers !” cried I, “ have you no spark 
of feeling, t' 

' That thus unmov’d you gaze on scenes 
like these ? 

Look up— look up to yon blue cloudless . 
ceiling, 

Breathe for a moment the pure summer 
breeze. 

And then, if you resist the wdld control 

Of honest rapture, there is not a soul 

Among you all !-4^ >' look on yonder 
glen. 

On yondw Stream, on yonder giant 
croiv^ 

Of old pitoeval mountains, and oh ! then 

Tell me if Scotland may not well be 
proud!” 

“ Steward !” exclaim’d a coxcomb ; “ why, 
Gcud God I 

“ We’re all in danger ; that there man 
is mad.” 

At Rowardennan, eager to escape 

From animals like these, I got on 
shore ; 

Alone and happy, then iny course I shape 

To where the inn, with hospitable <loor, 

Shows, among some old trees, its whiter, 
wash’d face— 

A sweet, romantici solitary place. 
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If ever you should spend a summer’s day 
On Lomond’s i'iiiry lake, be sure to land. 
When evening falls, inRowardennan Bay : 
And then at lastly our heart may un- 
da^tand. 

Why he— the sage of Ferney— lov’d so 
well 

On the green banks of Leman’s Laka to 
• dwell. ' . S' 

If, as it did to me, the sun should set 
In cloudless glory, whilst its golden rays 
Fall not, indeed, on dome and minaret, 
But lighten u|), in one rich amber bla/e. 
Mountains and waters, cliiTs, and islets, 
and u'oods, 

Glens and green fields, and rocks and 
falling Hoods ; 

If o’er the heavens its lingering beams 
dirt'use 

Streams of soft light, that paint the 
glowing skies 

With all the rainbow tints and lovely hues 
The varying dolphin show's liefore he 
dies. 

Then, as you gaze on these immortal 
scenes— ^ 

Then will you know what inspMition 
means ! ^ 

It means you’ll find a sort of queer sensa- 
tion , 

About the heart, and all the Inner man— 
A sort of odd and fluttering agitation— 
Much like the flapping of a lady’s fun, 
Or like our feelings when we read the 
Iliad, 

. Or take some of the cordial balm of 
Gilead.” 

After these strong emotions, how en- 
chanting 

Were the refreshments which the inn 
aflurded ! 

How sweet to watch John as he stood de- 
canting 

Whitbread’s Entire^*' jgtd all its 
praitc recorded !— • , 

They had no wine, which OtIliCiC 
think a pity, ' ' 

But then 1 never saw such aqua^xdiiae. 

jr 

The fish was excellent^ and then the 
chicken 

So white and tender, and the sauce so 
brown, 

That as I sat, the wings and soft breast 
picking, 

I sigh’d to think, that, in the smoky 
town. 

Such chickens were not to he had ; the 
fact is. 

They never feed them there— ^ shocking 
practice ! 


A simple, blue-eyed girl, with rosy cheeks, 
Tapp’d at my door two hums befote 
the sun 

Had left the sea, w'hilst only fkint red 
streaks 

Of new-born light, that every morn 
forerun 

The orb of day, were in the eastern sky, 

Long as the streamers that ftOQi toiunust 
fly. 

I rose, of course, for 1 had fixM to rlimh 
Up to Ben- Lomond’s Mid stn.' the 
world, 

Whilst yet, around its lof^ brow sublime. 
The thick grey mists of dewy night 
were curl’d ; 

At sunrise they disperse, and then appears 

A sight you will not see once in a thou- 
sand years. 

But you must know *tis not so easy work 
To climb Ben- Lomond os green Arthur 
Seat, — 

The one requires ilic vigour of a Turk, 
'i'hc other ’.s hut a middling sort of feat ; 

The One you may do without much pre- 

« I sumption, 

Tjic other, at the risk of n consuin^on. 

1 do not wish to boast, hut 1 must say, 
'Fhat, though unus’d to scramble up a 
hill, 

I neither stopp’d nor rested by the way, 
TiH hhad reach’d the highest pinnacle ; 

And there, indeed, at my own strength 1 
wonder’d. 

And sat me down, for I was nearly foun- 
der’d. 

a 

“ Creation’s heir, the world ! the world ! 
is mine,” 

Said I>r Goldsmith, looking proudly 
down 

From some high ridge ot Alp or Api>e- 
ninc. 

On lake and river, valley, grove, and 
town ; 

*Tis pity that the Doctor never came 

To see Ben-Lnmond, he’d have said the 
same. 

Oh ! ’tis a glorious sight— a sight that 
gleams • 

Full on the soul, and w'akens high- 
lK>rn thought. 

And brings the bright creations of bright 
dreams 

Before our eyes, with lifej and being 
fraught ; 

Oh, ye false poets! after scenca like these, 

Go prate to babes of dull realities.” 

Well, Tennant ! hast thou sung— thou 
bard of Fife, 

In “ Anster Fair,” thy first Jay and thy 
best, 




(A lay with richest thoughts oad fancies 
rife, 

Compar'd with which thy “ Thane** 
is but a jest,) 

Oh ! I could throw me down, and wor- 
ship there 

The God who garnish'd out a world so 
bright and fair !'* 

■"V 

And who ooiidd not ? Did Atheist ever 
sUMMi 

Upon a tnountain's brow, and look 

On the magnificence of sea and land, 

To where, &r ofT, the skies, descend- 
ing, bound 

The mighty landscape ? Oh ! in one short 
look, 

Heads he no words of light on Nature's 
book ? 


And though in distant lands Tve stray'd— 
Lands in , bright suhshine's charms ar- 
ray’d— 

Lands where the olive and the vine 
Together bloom, togefher twine,— 

Yet, Scotland ! still thou hast for me 
All of thy former witchery ! 

though my youthful hopes are gone? 
Nature’s gifts arc still thine>owii. 

on the ]K)et in whose heart 
The love of country holds no jiart ! 

Who, smiling at the patriot’s lire. 

Can wander far, and tune his lyre 
To the soft notes of other climes. 

Singing their follies and their crimes, 
Forgetful of that land alone 
He might be proud to call his own. 

Dear land of all my soul holds dear, 

Of all I dove, admire, revere — 


And with these holier feelings comes 
there not 

The patriot’s lire— bright burning in 
the breast ? ^ 

Oh ! then, is Wallace or is Uruce 

Montgomery’s sword, or DowKs , 
snowy crest, i 

Or names like these that shine in 
story — 

The best and dearest on her page of 
glory ! ^ 

As for myself, (not being A thcistic^J^ ^ • 

1 have another failing, which, jifiit now. 
Is very common — I am egotistical,) 

As for myself, T really don't know how, 
A lit of inspiration coming on, 

1 thus apostrophiz’d old Caledoo : 

Einttf 

Wfiiien on the Top of Ben-Lumond, 

^ Laxd of the mountain and the flood !” 
Land of the ruck and nodding wood ! 
Land of the wild melodious song ! 

To whom the minstrel harps belong. 

That wont to ring, in loud acclaim. 

To many a warrior’s deathless name ! 

Land of the North ! to slaves unknown. 
Proudly I greet thee as my own ! 

1 lov’d^thcc, Scotland ! when a child 
I wander’d by thy streamlets wild, 

And saw the foaming torrent’s spray 
Take o’er steep rocks its giddy way ; 

Or rambled, far from haunts of men. 
Along the deep secluded glen, 


Land where the happy Muses roam. 
Land in.v^hich Freedom finds her home, 
i^and in which Beauty smiles to sec 
Those scenes that waken extacy,— 

High from this green immortal throne, 
Proudly I greet thee as my ow'n ! 

ly ■ ■■ ■ - 

Thumiaving said, 1 travcll’d slowly down 
'7’ne green, fill’s side ; and, when 1 
reach’d titt Inn, 

My fit of InsphndP^' 1 must own, 

'* nearli'cw^j so I saw no sin 
yinwohig all flHiUkiDidids and teeth were 
^ ^ able 

'I'owards the light’ning of the breakfast- 
table. 

And now, dear lake and mountain, fare- 
ye-wcU ! 

He who has seen you once in his life’s 
spring. 

As I have done, will ne’er forget the spell 
Your thousand beauties o’er his spirit 
fling ; 

Gloom, clouds, and u'^oe, may o’er his 
fate be cast, 

But, ’midst the darkness, thy fair scenes 

Green S(^’BQd, mingled with his 

dre^s ^ 

Of happier days, and 

That to in eternal gleams 

Of SuAny light, jjrour beauties too will 
rise. 

And he will feel once more their magic 
spell 


Or where high cliff’s look'd sternly down But now the world rfcalls me ye dear 
On wildest Paulies— all thy own ! scenes, farewdl ! 

Sept. 1623. 
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THE FEELINGS AND POllTUNES OF A SCOTCH TT TOU. 

" No. VI. 

I to the hills will lift mine eyes.'* 


This has been the song 
heart in prosperity anti in advefim^. 
whilst jammed up amidst the buslllnfif 
population of a crowded city, and 
under all ilie hewitehing influence of 
dell, and strath, and valley. ‘‘ Na- 
turam expellus furca, taiiicii usque 
recurret.'* 1 have done all that man 
could do, to obliterate every trace of 
the early impressions of these moun- 
tainous scenes amidst wliich iriy in- 
fancy and boyhood were spent ; I 
have jostled and elbowed my college 
chums ; 1 have debated, and contest- 
ed, and replied, and re-discussed, in 
debating societies ; 1 have adjourn- 
ed to supper parties at .Fohnny Dow- 
ie’s, and got home to my lodgings 
at four o'clock in the following 
morning ; I have lived, as it wtye, in 
libraries, and read, in^acriminately, 
whatever letter letter B, or 

letter C, Buppli^ J devoured 

Encylopffidias, as "^uld eat an 

apple from rind to from skin to 
seed ; 1 have been a politician too in 
my day ; thought deeply about kirks, 
and patronage, and interest, and re- 
commendations, and AVhiggcir, and 
Toryism ; 1 have seen the French 
Revolution, and have heard the shouts 
of the Friends of the People, whilst 
])ikes were fabricating, and gun-pow- 
der was collecting; 1 have enjoyed 
literary suppers and dilletanti din- 
ners, whilst catch, and glee, and 
song, and scenic buffoonery, were the 
order of the hour ; I luiVC ^en giv- 
en into the pride, parade, 

and the ostentation m wining 
population around Me, and bayn 
danced to the muj^vbf clafft and 
three-pound-ten per IhiO* 1 

have been, and done, and suf^ed, 
and enjoyed, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing, 1 can, and do, lift mine eyes to 
the hills" with as much delight and 
enthusiasm as evc|« My feelings, in 
many respects, have been blunted, 
sadly obtused, and scared, and petri- 
fied ; but, in regard to my affection 
for mountain scenery, I*^am still the 
same man. Amongst the hills I 
live, I move, 1 breathe, 1 expand. 


I swell out into an iipHSHPasurablc 
extent of being ; I beqMne altoge- 
ther clastic; and not th^ pressure of 
past recollections nor IbfUre uniiei- 
jiations, of the ills ihetfSte, and of 
those that are merely possible, can 
sink my spirits or shipwreck my 
happiness. And it has been always 
thus with me : even in boyhood 1 
was better acquainted with the stunt- 
ed thorn and the raven nest ; with 
the plover, and the lapwing, and the 
kite, and the heron of tlic mountain 
and of tlic marsh, than with all the 
softened and civilized objects and in- 
mates of the village and the valley. 
The heath that blooms and blossoms 
in Obtober, and that shews so lovely 
in red and white, hell and flower, 
whilst^ all of Nature's more favoured 
children are clothed in decay, or 
strip])ed even to nakcdiitss, — the 
mountain stream, which, originating 
in the marshy regions of crane and 
era wherry, of fog and moss, of peat 
and turf, soaks aud oozes its way 
into tiny, creeping puddle, or half- 
formed rivulet, till, having gathered 
in and z/ifrom all the wide expanse 
of level waste around, it becomes at 
last a burn, inky and languid, yet 
prepared to descend, with hrawl^ and 
rush, and resistless impetuosity, from 
the mountain's brow to*its base ; from 
the land of sheep, and shepherd, and 
spret, and spunginess, to that of 
green pasture, and rustic labour, and 
smoking cottages ; — the great and 
sweeping stretch of bulky height and 
extended rotundity, which cuts and 
carves its progress along the blue sky, 
and seems to form the nearest kne of 
communication betwixt earth ami 
heaven, betwixt the realities of ex- 
perietice and the world of dream and 
visionary reverie ; and, above all, and 
over all, the cloud which towers, and 
tosses, and tumbles, as it were, into 
castle and fort, and every 'grotesque 
sublimity of shape and seeming ; or 
the credbing, and trailing, and divid- 
ing, and concealing, and disclosing 
mist, through which, at intervals oi* 
time and space, the grey rock, or the 
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brown foamy torrent peep, the flap of round me, — I can,, I say, at this very 
the shephenrs plaid becomes visible, instant, figure out to myself, on the 
or his flocks are spread out into sud- canvas of memory, a peristrephic pa- 
den, and quickly intercepted obser- norania of all my leading muntaiu 
vation ; the freshness and elasticity recollections. There passeif^^eens- 
of life, which dwells in the shepherd’s berry under my vision, with his two 
hut, by the summit cairn, and whi6h M^Jike Parnassus, and his clothing 
gives, tcNBi extended and almost un- (0^|i^ and all his conical pccujiari- 
bounded horizon, its great and pecu- form. Here comes Cairn- 

liar charm ; — ^tliese permanent, and, xCvma, sailing past, clothed, and glo- 
I had almoatiaid, unchangeable fea- rifled in the beams of the setting sun ; 
tures,, and accoinpAniments, of a lying, like a leviathan, in the briir*, 
mountainous residence, have pre- and stretching forth into one bulky 
occupied all that is worth possessing mass. Anon C'rifflo ascends over his 
within me, and have thrown into Solway flood, heaped up into cmi- 
shade and insignificancy the garden nence, and displaying still the sh.'i})e 
and green- walk, the well-paved street, and vast capacity of that Ocel, from 
the gas-lamps, and the C/ommission- which he descended on Scottish ter- 
er's table. I have often, in my tra- ritory *. By-and-by, I visit, in my 
vels through this valley of tears, as imaginary survey, I'intock, with 
it is emphathetically styled in Scrip- its ‘^kist and its cap t; — ” Ben Lo- 
turc, turned aside many miles to vi- mond ascends like the Andes, 
sit the summit of some mountain Criant of the western star,” holding, 
which way-laid ray vision on the as it were, the mirror up to Na- 
right hand or on the left. And 1 turc, and shewing me hill tumbled 
never get sick or indisposed (tooth- against hill, mountain projecting 
ache ever excepted) hut 1 ruminate over mountain, in one vast undula- 
iipon these visits to the upper world tion of sublimity, from Ben Nc'vis 
with inexpressible delight. 1 can, to J’linlimiuoif^n-Helvellen, with its 
at this instant of my writing, under eagles, and its mkea, and its misty 
the damping influence of a bilious af- and wide” aecoBitjpanimcnts, shoot up 
fection, and whilst all Nature (which in the dim distance of my memory ; 
is indeed limited, at present, to the — whilst the nearer Grampians, and 
furniture of iny study) mourns a- the more distant Cheviots, form a 

• ('riffle, or Crccl-Fcll. Tht Devil, according to the vcritriWe voice of tradition, 
having borne this hill from the opix>sitc coast of Cumberland in u creel, and intending 
to carry his burden a little more inland, was frustrated in his piirirose by thpv break- 
ing of the cordage by which his loud w^as suspended, and the consequent falling of the 
crari, where it i^till remains. 

The old nursery crambo runs thus: 

On Tintock tap there is a mist, 

And in the mist there is a kist, 

And in the kist there is a cap, 

And in the cap there is a drap, 

Tak* up the cap, seip out the drap|< , 

And set it upon Tintock tap.** ■ 

Should any one think it worth while to ask what the meaillpg of all this senseless 
jingle (is, we can satisfy him to the full on this pointf 1^ asking him to try how often 
he can rcjieat these lines correctly without drawiqg'jMeath. Ot^ good forefathers huri 
many of tlicsc rhymes, hard to articulate, with the repetition of which, as n trial of 
address and wind, they were accusqnned to shorten the long winter evenings. Of 
this description are the following : 

“ Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper— 

If Peter Piper pick’d a jicck of pepper, 

^ Where’s the peck of pepper Peter l*iper pickt ??* 

Or thus, 

“ Peacock pick a peck of pepper 
Off a )x;w\er plate. 

Pick, peacock, pick ! 

Should thf intelligent and philosophical reader wish any further information on this 
subject, We lieg leove to refer him to a very excellent pajw in The Adventurer !” 
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wilderness of wilds/' amidst whichj 
how enchanting it is to lose one's* 
self in forgetfulness^ in solitude^ in 
all thtt||^ity of an indc^ndent ex- 
istenoiff ^nd, truly^ sucn a residence 
is worthy of Independence herself. 
For here, amidst all tlie convi|kli|M 
of aggression Ind conquest, hmKB 
and political Freedom, from age^uK 
and frbm revolution to revcdtiSoiw 
tixed her standard and displayed her 
banner. Seated on her munition of 
rocks, iind allied, in spirit and eleva- 
tion, with the lights and the powers 
of heaven, she has taught men of a 
lower world to hear the f^t, and 
wield the sword of patriotism. 

^ I to the hills will lift mine 

has been the lan^agc of the^Swiss on 
his Alps, of the Caledoniaiiiainidst 
his Grampians, and of the Guerilla 
on his Pyrenean frontiers of steeps, 
and cliffs, and ravines inaccessible. 
And here, even amidst the wildeniess 
by which 1 am now encircled, there is 
sufficient, of association and sugges- 
tion to a 

ry mountain l]^|||iMi| glen. 
UerO) during 

by, over which t|HHphis of cruelty 
and deapotisij| ptjraHed, the persecu- 
ted remnant of a covenanting band 
found a refuge and a retreat ; whilst 
the valley beneath echoed with the 
frequent allot, and the life of roan 
was deemed a meet sacrifice to the 
inistaken policy of a besotted and 
misconducted Government. It was 
but a few miles to the south of this 
mountain barrier, and whilst he was 
straining every nerve to reach it, that 
Daniel MacMichael felt the bullet 
reach his heart, and experienced the 
tramp and the iron-tread of a troop of 
horsemen in his 


the ac\}oining glen, or pass, tliata 
rescue was effected of jirisonert who 
were in the act of being conveyed for 
trial^r, in other words, for execu- 
tion, ftom Dumfries to Kdiitburgh ; 
and that, with the exception of one 
individual, who was shot in the ef- 
fort,' upwards of twenty Meped into 
the refuge and security m these be- 
wildering mountains.. fsr from 
the spot where I am noliriMted, sur- 
veying, with 4«^ht, ^iLnmjestic 
scenery, did |iig Ckm<6 drag, by 
means of )dopd-nounil inS traitorous 
in&nner, tBeintrepid and unsubdued 
li^iiaiconformist from his cave, and 
recoil, even innhe very hey-day of 
their atrocity, at the firm and fear- 
less resolution which he presented to 
tlieir threats and menaces. 1 could 
feel in ny heart to fall down and 
worship thee, thou bleak land of 
heath, and storm, and cairn, and pre- 
cipice, and green spring, and aound- 
ing rivulet, for thou art hallowed all 
over with the sweet breath of liberty, 
and the most kindly and unconstrain- 
ed pulsations of my heart leap, and 
bound in unison, with thy voice and 
expression. 

In reflections and meditations such 
as these did 1 pass on, in my travel 
from Leadhills towards Crawfurd- 
John and Douglas, which 1 had re- 
solved, for reasons which it is not 
now necessary to state, to visit in luy 
way towards the great metropolis. 

1 crossed tlie Dunitou water, and 
anived at the small muirland vil1jp||% 
of Crawfurd-John, a^out one q'c|(I^ 
F. M., to dinner. The landltl^ 
the inn, or public<^ou8e, where 
dined, displayed a very great anx^y 
to become acquainted with all the 
particulars of myhisiory ; and whilst 
a sheep-head and trotters were in the 
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act of being disengaged by her from 
a broth-pot, she proceeded to address 
me in a kind of indirect scries of 
questions, thus — Ye’ll be hilbgry, 
man, Is'e warrant ! and cam' ye a* 
the way frae Leadhiils this morning ? 
I wat weel it's a lang, and a weari- 
some, andi%hungrysoiuc road — (Sirs ! 
1 haveburntmy fingers wi’ the sheep 
feet — di'el be in them, ^ should 
ban*, they are as het as a burning har- 
scl)--^tttid aae ye're gain* on to Dou- 
glas- town, ye tell me, an' a dreech 
and an eerie road ye*ll find it- -ye’ll 
likely lia'c business therCf that’s ^k- 
ing ye sae far frae haine, an bringing 
ye on fit, and yourleafu* lane, a’ the 
way frat^ Dumfries — preserve us !** I 
assured the dame that 1 had no busi- 
ness in Douglas whatever, but was 
just taking this course on iny way to 
Edinburgh. “ And dear guide me, 
laddie,*’ for the lady became fami- 
liar, as wc continued our colloquy, 
•* and ist thou gain’ a* the way to 
Edinburgh on thy fit, an* no a stick 
in thy ban', and no a dog at thy tail ? 
Here, John!** vociferated niine hos- 
tess, with a look of vast knowledge 
and importance, “ here’s a young 
colleginer on his way to Edinburgh, 
an* he has clean mista’en his road — 
(di'el bii ill thy guts, beast, if thou 
has na eaten the half o* the gudeinan's 
dinner— vile brute I — take that, and 
the door-back for thy pains !)” 
Having returned from the chastise- 
ment of “ Fittic,** as a large shaggy, 
swirl-tailed collcy was designate, 
found leisure and breath to re- 
sume her narrative. “ He’s gaun 
intQ Ediiibiirgl^ by Douglas- town, 
through by Carnwath and the 
Lang-wliang, which is a’ straught 
nonsense, as ye ken brawly. Had 
na he better just bad atf to the east- 
ert, wi' you and your cart, the morn’s 
morning, an’ ye’ll may bo be able to 
gl’e liiin a cast, nows an’ tbans ?*' I 
thanked mine hostess of the sheep’s- 
head and trotter, (for Fittie had dis- 
posed of three out of the usual com- 
pliment, — dined heartily, in company 
with herself and the gudeman, upon 
what Providence and my dame’s vi- 
gilance had preserved for us, — assured 
them that 1 w^as no colleginfr," — 

that I had a friend, whom 1 wished 
to visit in Douglas, — left sixpence 
for my repast, — and after a thousand 
dir<*ctioiis, as to the roa^ across Craw- 


furd-John lang-mv.ir, proceeded on 
my journey. 

For some time after my depar- 
ture from the village, 1 ftund a 
cart track, which served to ^ide me 
across one of the wildest and most 
e;t^^ive wastes, mosses, or muir, 
OI^Kher, all throe combined * and 
Q^i^i^inglcd into one, in Scotland* 
But by-and-by tliis track began to 
diverge strangely, and subdivided 
itself into separate and almost in- 
visible traces, and 1 was not a little 
puzzh'd, at times, to select, amidst 
such a perplexing variety. 1 could 
sec peat-mosses on all hands, filled 
witli peat-stacks, and, occasionally, 
pretty large floshens, or collccu^i-- 
of moss-wiiter. Accordingly, ore 1 
was awarl^, and before 1 bad begun 
to anddpate the result, 1 found my- 
self in the midst of an impassable 
morass, having Ibllowed the track 
of a peat-cart, instead of pursuing 
the Douglas road,” as, “ par ex- 
cellence,” a rude cut in the heath 
was designated* 'i'o advance was 
impossible, toilifriate on either side; 
almost equiiBy;im|t/||^icable, so t})at 
nothing remamd me now but 
an immediate a direct retreat. 
Accordingly, I sucqiSeded in retra- 
cing my steps, till 1 had fairly clear- 
ed the soft and spungy moss in which 
1 had been entrapped. Hut, as my 
evil genius would have it, at this 
very time, and whilst 1 was looking 
about me, in great anxiety, search- 
ing for some adjoining laiid-rnark-s, 
by which 1 had been directed, at the 
village, to guide my course, a clos.‘ 
mist, which had encircled the higher 
grounds for some time, thought pro- 
per to descend, and to advance across 
the bleak and level muir. 1 instanl- 
ly.saw, and lamented, my situa- 
tion, — was cast, for 1 
should hate^4!^4 it as difficult to 
return to ClUinurd- John, hadl even 
attempt^ It, fo to advance towards 
Douglas. Havhtg been born and 
educated in a mountainous district, 
and liaviiig been acquainted, from 
ray earliest life, with mists and va- 
pours of every colour and descrip- 
tion, — from the close and deep grey, 
through which no light can penetrate, 
to the soft apd fieecy white, which 
is all spleiiylii with reflected sun- 
beams, — 1 tstimatcd the dangers of 
my situation coolly and collectedly ; 
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aiifl had 1 beci/ at all acquainted 
with the localities of my route, I 
bIiouM not have felt uneasy on the 
occasioi^l But io lu* tliua swallow- 
ed up, as it were, and entombed in 
a soaking, drizzling, creeping, and 
darirening atmosphere, — to 
further around mo, in si plain '^l^l; 
least ten miles in diameter, iftra 
just enough to avoid ditches, an<t 
peat-hags, and moss-lochs, and quag- 
mires, — this predicament, however 
rationally and favourably considered, 
was none of tlie most encouraging, 
atnl I would have given even iny fa- 
vourite copy of Virgil, my constant 
fellow- traveller, to liave had another 
eoEoquy with mine liost and hostess 
of the sheep-head and trotter. How- 
ever, there arc situations where de- 
liberation is dangerous, anQ delay 
inexpedient, so, without much pre- 
meditation, I advanced, keeping the 
wind upon my larboard tack, and my 
stern, as 1 supposed, towartis the 
town of Douglas. For some lime the 
mist seemed to play at hide-aiid- 
seck with me, for ji^nd anon, as 
the darkness lihe^deepcr, and 

the fog the deiiBer* ii'mit or opening 
would take place,' and I could sec 
myself surro^d^d, to the distance of 
a mile or two,’ With the usual dis- 
play of heath, peat, and general bar- 
renness. Again, and v,'ith equal cele- 
rity, a strong blas( would Hririg down, 
as it were, the loaned atmosphere, 
in whirh I felt it difficult to disco- 
ver any tibjeet at yards distance. 
As the day, however, drove down” 
jiilo the afternoon, and the afternoon 
towards the night, things became 
wors»e. I felt exceedingly chilled, 
from l' almost imperceptible rain, 
and still more dispirited, from my 
complete ignorance pf tiu; ground 
over which, withoH^uti^^^istanceof 
trace or track, 1 wi| pretty nu> 
pidly passing. y'.' , 

Jdiere is someth^g pecuUi^ dis- 
couraging and deph*-^ Iiig in mist ; 
oiih is constantly fancying out objects 
but a little way off, which are ever 
retiring from a nearer investigation, 
and taking up their station on the 
more advanced confines of vision. 
Things that actuafly exist, and mere 
creatures of the fancy^wure so iini>er- 
fectly and indistinctly ^haded and 
discriminated, that the realities, are 
apprehendeft as imaginary, and de- 


ceptions are again admitted as rea- 
lities. Besides all this, from the im- 
perfect notion or pcri-eption of dis- 
tance the comparative magnitude of 
objects is altered, and thrown into 
a state of apparent derangement, 
and even inversion. A cow or a 
horse will often bo miat^cii for a 
dog, wliil>t n sheep, appeariiigon the 
very horizon of limited perception, 
will assume the aiae A an oli'- 
phant. A cottlige, with its tiiatchi d 
roof, will come upmi the eye in all 
the extent and aedivtty of a steep 
^'brae,” or hill-side, whilst the latter, 
differently situated, will contract in- 
to the dimensions of a cottage loof. 
He who wanders in the night, and 
who has the inconvenience of moon- 
less and starless darkness aloin* ti» 
contend with, has day dawn to look 
forward to, when he shall, to a cer- 
tainty, be enabled to rectify his 
course, and procccil on his way ^ but 
he who is overtaken, particularly in 
a wild mountain country, by mint 
or fog, has no certain bouinlavy of 
his sufferings. 11c may be doomed 
to travel about, like the wandering 
Jew, or tlic unburied spirits on the 
banks of Styx, for nights and days 
without limit, till his heart, « b(s 
strength, and his limbs, fau iiim, 
and he sink down JifelesK, through 
hunger and exhaustion. It was not 
till the darkening downwards, shade 
after shade, of night, had taught 
me the full measuie of my inislor- 
that I began to consider ihoiu 
seriously, and to quicken my 
even to a race, with the view of rte- 
gaining soinc pathway, or of li^ 
ing u|x>n some cottage, or sliieli|%, 
in the \vaste. I had run myself, 
ill this manner, out of iiiearh, ami 
w'Hs advancing, with niy hat in my 
hand, anri iny fH>ckct-handk»>rchief 
tied aero:. J my brow, when,] sud- 
denly encountered a tigurc, it ap- 
peared to me, of the most gigan- 
tic «stature, and alarming presence. 
Upon a nearer and closer inspection, 
this turned out to be a horse feeding 
at large, in some meadow pasturage, 
and eyeing me, in passang, with a 
mixture, as 1 thought, of suqjrise 
and ]}Uy. 1 naturally infericd that 

a human habitation must bt' at no 
great distance, and, accordingly, ad- 
vanced with encreased drcuinspec- 
tion, listeuingti at mtervals, for the 
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bark of a dog, and looking keenly^ 
in order to catch the gleam of a win- 
dow light. IVfy hopes, however, 
were not yet to be realized, and I 
had the mortification to find, after a 
whole hour's travel, that 1 was still 
in the proximity of this same horse. 
1 seemed/^^n fact, to be held, and 
constrained towards it, by some pre- 
ternatural spell, for it came three 
times wlthttt'^e very limited sphere 
of nliy' vision, and everv time it was 
less welcome than it had been before. 
At last, I Was quite wom out, and 
alighting upon a stone, covered: with 
whitish moss, in the midst ot the 
heath, 1 threw myself hastily and 
freely down, and gave up all for lost. 
At this very moment, 1 was accost- 
ed by a dog, and, latterly, by a hu- 
man voice, and found myself in the 
custody of a shepherd, who, after 
catching the yad, had me conveyed 
safely home to his humble shieling, 
in the muir. 

Wet, weary, and worn out witli 
travel, I was, when 1 entered the 
low door and turf- built walls of 
this muirland hut ; but 1 immediate- 
ly encountered a good peat- fire, 
around which 1 found assembled a 
large family, consisting of mother, 
children, and dogs innumerable. 1 
was introduced by the husband, fa- 
ther, and master, as a stranger who 
had been benighted on tlfe muir, 
and 1 found the value of this intro- 
duction, in the good woman’s solici- 
tude for my comfort — in the 
dren's numerous and kindly inquiries 
and attentions — and in the careful 
li^ng and spunging, as it were, of 
n# dripping dress, by every cur and 
whelp of the stedding. Here 1 en- 
countered no impertinent questions, 
or teazing assumptions, respecting 
iny character, profession, or views. 

1 was a^hum an being, to whom these 
honest and kindly-hearted indivi- 
duals had it in their power to aftbrd 
rest and comfort, a supper and a bed, 
and they inquired no further. My 
supper, which was served up in the 
plain^t style imaginable, but without 
preface or apology, consisted of well- 
beat potatoes ; and into the merits 
of my bed, I have never, up lo this 
hour, had the heart to inquire ; — of 
one thing 1 am satisfied, that in it 
1 slept soundly, and that firora it I 
was only awakei^d b> a kindly in 


timation that breakfast was ready. 
In fact, 1 had slept, contrary my 
usual custom, till near nine, and 
rose from my couch likjk a giant 
refreshed with wine. The kindly- 
hearted woman bade me farewell, 

g k a prayer for my future welfare, 
^;an invitation not to pa^ her 
se on my return. Her children 
ofibred, all in a heap, to convey me 
as far as Douglas, whilst the shep- 
herd himself undertook that service, 
which he discharged befort mid-day, 
with a most perfect fidelity. Money 
was refused, with something bor- 
dering on indignation ; and 1 have 
often regretted since, that, amidst the 
contingencies and adventures df .a 
bustling life, 1 have never had an 
opportunity of inquiring after the 
feel^gs and fortunes” of Wil- 
lie Ooldie, and his wife Margaret 
Johnston. Sure 1 am, however, 
that a better specimen of what may 
be termed the pastoral population of 
our sublime and interesting land, is 
no where to be found, and that the 
gradual, but unequivocal diminution 
and extirpatitoii w eueh characters, is 
the worst • ' ^ 

Of a* the ills poor .Mfidonia 
K*er has dree*d, can dree. 

1 arrived at the town of Douglas in 
good time to dine with an uncle and 
aunt, who occupied a small tene- 
ment in that town. 1 was kindly 
received, as 1 was told, Jur mif fa-- 
liters sake ; and, in a few hours, 
made myself acquainted with all the 
curiosities and marvels of the place. 
I was conducted into a vault, or 
tomb, constructed some twenty feet 
below the surface of the surrounding 
ground, and containing the dust of 
Doimlases for many generations 
fai(Ck. 1 was'^eateeedingly struck, not 
My with lihe thing itself, the vault, 
namely, with ita arched roof, and 
damp, dripping walls, but still more 
with the scale aiid aspect of morta- 
lity which it exhibited. Here, at 
the bottom of a whole heap of leaden 
coffins, all huddled togetner, with- 
out arrangement or t>rder, lay squeez- 
ed into a double conjoint plate, the 
oldest of the Douglases, whose very 
dust had pei^ied, — “ etiam periere 
mime," — ayM whose leaden recep- 
tacle did not even retain a letter, to 
intimate the rank and-lKe honour of 
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him who had onee been a man and 
a Douglas — of him who bad spoken 
with leaned men — belled the cat — 
ai|d tai^ht even* the Sovereign upon 
the thrme' to tremble at his power. 
Ascending, in the scale of decay, I 
fout4 myself amongst the 
balds and Patricks of more 
times. On the summit of this 
ncrol, or rather funereal pile, two 
coffins lay, covered over with crim- 
son velvet, and exhibiting all the cir- 
cumstance of plated inscription and 
shining nails in profusion. These 
contained the bodies, as yet pro- 
bably entire, of two female Doug- 
lases, who, as 1 discovered, had died 
caAy in life, and whose characters 
were therefore less particuUrly re- 
corded. 1 actually said a 
very striking things, on thisci&aMon, 
to luy uncle, who was my guide ; 
and 1 found that he was at least 
(‘(jualty prepared for moralizing, like 
Solomon, on the vanity of human 
life, ill his turn ; and there were 
thoughts and reflections in rny heart, 
which no bucket of ijianguage could 
reach ; for I had Robertson *s 

History of Scotland, and even fallen 
in with a copy pf the Douglas Trial ; 
but the obse|^i^oiis and Uie reflec- 
tions have vanished into for- 
getfulness, and all that I can now 
recall is my uncle’s suggestion upon 
locking the vault-door : “ There 

let them rest,” said he, ** till the 
great day Of the resurrection !” A 
slight recollection of the poor culp- 
rit who perished in a Douglas vault 
through hunger, whilst his lord and 
jailor wa.s rioting in forgetfulness in 
Edinburgh, came like a sudden cloud 
over my soul, as 1 looked upon the 
rusty nails, and locks, and staunchels 
before me ; so 1 hastened away, and 
ill twelve hours fouiiAjIDyself in the 
midst of the Lang- whang,” on my 
way to the capital. ^ , 

There is just one kind tS road 
which is absolutely intolerable. If 
you travel across a mountainous dis- 
trict, you have sublimity above, and 
sublimity beneath you ; you shrink 
from the steep and the precipice on 
the one hand, and you eye, with looks 
of deep emotion, the projecting brow 
and threatening rock you. If 

you travel through a levll and agri- 
cultural country, you have all the 
traces of ci vflpation — parks, stedding, 


fence, and cultivated field — to arrest 
and interest you. If you get eiitaim* 
led in a moss, in a thicket, in a m- 
deniess of impervious uncertainty, 
ou have the pleasure ari^iig from 
iseovery ; every step you take dis- 
closes something new. Besides, you 
are gratified by having surmounted 
difficulties, unravelled intricacies, and 
piloted your limbs through devour- 
ing and absorbing quaMukfes. if you 
find yourself walking, in i^tary sad- 
iiess, upon the level, ;pathl^, mean- 
ii^less sea-shore, you can look sea- 
ward and landward, contrasting the 
fiuctuations of the one with the more 
fixed and permanent features of the 
other; you can sec, or fancy out, shijis 
sailing along on the great deep ; you 
can dive and dig into the profun- 
dity of the waters, bringing up, into 
subjects of interesting refleclioii and 
amazement, the Mermaid, the Cm- 
ken, the Norwegian ^^orin, with the 
one thousand and one fishy-fancies 
of reason run mad. But, in walk- 
ing over a boundless, level, barren, 
heathy moor, or waste, the Lang- 
whang,” for example — and there 
cannot be a more appropriate in- 
stance — where your eye n‘acbes con- 
stantly at least ten miles in advance, 
and where the only object which ar- 
rests your sight is the everlasting 
road along which you are advancing, 
but which ever appears to advance 
along with you ; thus circuiiistanceil, 
you are in a fair way, either to lay 
jTfigrBelf quite down, as 1 did, on the 
foiA-sidc, and i’all asleep, or to 6ii»t 
your throat, under the persuacioti 
that the act will undoubtedly jp||B 
unobserved, unless by the inuirf(E|lrl 
or heath-cock. How long 1 
here 1 know not ; but I was awaken- 
ed by a loud and a protracted burst 
of thunder, which came down upon 
me from the Pcntlands, and ^cmed 
to herald a storm of no ordinary vio- 
lence. The whole extent of heath 
had^ now become more bleak and 
dreary ; and towards the mouiitaiiis I 
could hear a rush, and a sweep, and 
a hesitating commingling of various 
hollow noises, which alaryud me ex- 
ceedingly. 1 looked out for shelter, 
but I looked in vain ; 1 might as well 
have sought for the Milky Way in 
the muirs of Craufurdwlolni ; a few 
sheep were swirling about-and-about 
on the liill-sidy, whilst a grey glede 
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ivas sailing past in the opposite direc- 
tion, as if flying from the approaching 
liurricane. 1 liad not even the shel- 
ter of an excavated rock, or sand-pit, 
or bnrn-bank, or bush, or hay-rick, 
or peat-stalk, or any thing that bulks 
and bulges, ten inches above the sur- 
face of the level plain, to fly to. Had 
I been squatting in the midst of the 
Arabian dese^rt, on my passa^ from 
Scandereq^^ BaMiw, and had the 
red and strabcating j^mootn been ad- 
vancing, ill all ibi terrific and life-ex- 
tinguishing undulations upon me,' 1 
could not have felt more lieMots, 
shelterless, and exposed. WhSst 1 
was sitting, eyeing the brewing storm, 
and expecting every instant to he 
blinded by an insuftcrable blare of 
lightning, I beheld with surprist^, 
commingled with dread, a sudden 
convolution, and twisting together, 
as if it had been of cloud within 
cloud, and colour within colour. The 
dense and the rare, the dark inky- 
black and the soft blue verging 
and shifting occasionally into grey, 
streamed all of a sudden, and with 
oncrcasing velocity, inwards, and to- 
wards a coiumon-centre. There was 
an intensity of working, and justUng, 
and squeezing, as it were, within a 
very narrow compass ; immediately 
beneath which, and whilst all around 
was lurid and shadowy, there float- 
ed a bright and glowing spot on the 
heath, as if from the reflection of an 
excited and enraged funiace. This 
.spot was neither stationary nor 1$^- 
form, but swept and hurried along, 
noir. right, now left, now backwards, 
and now forwards, like some ignis 
ftluus, in the hesitating uncertainty 
oflffitill and foggy evening. At last, 
however, it narrowed exceedingly, 
whilst it encrcascd proportionably in 
intensity and rapidity of motion, af- 
fording the ap{)earance of the sun- 
beuuis collected, by a convex mirror, 
into a focus, and thrown by the 
s}>orting and shifting hand of clvld- 
hood on every sumninding object 
in succession. At this instant, the 
lightiiing burst downwards, and a 
s.iilden colkipse of piercing and saw- 
ing sound instantly followed. For a 
few seconds, all was still and««eein- 
ingly motionless, when, on a sudden, 
I heard the reverberation amiilst the 
hills, and the rush of water from the 
cloud, and beheld lhe« spout assum- 


ing the aspect of an elephant’s pro- 
boscis, and pouring out its contents 
in an overwhelming torrent. All 
this took place at 'about tlk) 
distance from the spot where I sat, 
and towards which an inclined plane 
sloping downwards fro||^ the 
of action. 1 saw the red and 
mring rush of the very first hr^k 
of the flood, as it cleared the cloud 
and the hill-side, and was led to 
apprehend, that, from the lie of 
the ground, I should probably be 
swept a way, another Herculaneum, in 
ila lava course. My fears, however, 
were but of short duration ; for a 
bank, or dough, happening, though 
unperceived by me, to run nearly in 
a transverse direction betwixt the 
flood mui me, the former seem^l 
sudd^lfly to sink out of view infb the 
earth, and did notreiqipear till it had 
reached a descent considerably below 
the level of my position. Afl this 
wliile it neither rained nor hailed, 
and, in an hour's time, the horizon 
was clear, and the sun shone forth 
with his wontad brightness. 

It was late iiitbe afternoon ere 1 
reached the inn which terminates 
this dreary wast';, ai^ with the aid 
01 the usual quandipbf appliances 
and means, such as lit Mnd landlady, 
and a very communicative host, a 
warm supper, and a snug bed, 1 con- 
trived to rise, on the following morn- 
ing, not only refreshed, but vigorous, 
and prepared to have my first view 
of Itkiinburgh, from a rising ground 
about two miles further on. 1 can- 
not easily forgets the first impression 
which this magnificent scene made 
upon me. 1 bad been long familiar 
with the villages of Teupont, and 
Croalcbapel, and Closeburn-town, 
and the Keir Mill, and, above all, 
with Thomhilkv I ii^ visited Dum- 
fries, been an Inm^ for days in 
Lcadhtlls and Douglas, seen ('arn- 
wath in passing; but beyond this 
enumeration my experience did not 
enable me to go. (.H' towns or cities 
in general 1 had formed a peculiar 
notion, imagining them all to lie in 
hollows or glens, and to be visited 
by burns or rivers, figuring out tall 
crosses in tiic market-place, and a 
solitary sCevj^ chiming and doling 
out the hoi^ to the loitering inha- 
bitants. castles I had stifl a 

mure oiUre notion, 4lurrounding 
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them regula^Jy wiili the ruins ot‘ an 
old moat anil draw-bridge, planting 
turrets on their summit, and a square 
wall or eifltclosurc, "fourteen feet thick, 
and fifteen feet high, all round the 
building. Edinburgh, with its castle, 
I conceived to resemble, vev^ 
nearly^ Thornhill, with its 
pi^lic-liouse, only making suiuote 
ultowances on tlio score of size and 
magnificence. 1 fuiujy every body is 
sensible of tliis disposition to antici- 
])atc tlic form and bearing of objects, 
lesjK'ctiiig which tlicy have heaid 
i.iui'h, but which they have never 
actually seen ; and, at the same 
time, must recollect the total dissi- 
militude which always exists betwixt 
the faiicy-w'ork and the reality, the 
Hand’s image and the eye’s jaiforma- 
tion. ' No matter how accitl|il^4be 
city, for example, may have been de- 
scribed, evtn by an inmate: the 
wordsfiwhieh are made use of con- 
vey not the ima'ijcs they were intend- 
ed to give ; and whilst the speaker 
seems himself to he using lan- 
guage incapable of miiapprchcnsion, 
the listener wanders amidst a inulti- 
])licity of imperfect and indistinct no- 
tions, which settle down at last, and 
collect into a fj^NSmblance to some si- 
milar object willl which he chances 
to he already acquainted. Under 
these misguided and inaccurate ap- 
prehensions, I eauie, all at once, and 
whilst the sun was in full flame, 
upon the western view of the C Castle 
and Uastle-hill of Edinburgh. There 
v/ere large, white, and turreted 
clouds, wtiich lay, og rolled along 
at the time, on the back-ground to- 
W'ards the east. Arthur's S3eat seem- 
ed to communicate and connect it- 
self with the heaven, wh.ilst a rib- 
bon of blue, and beautiful green, lay 
stretched across the, e^Ltrcniity of my 
view. My firs? imfHTeasion certain- 
ly was, that the grand and arrest- 
ing objects which 1 saw were all 
of the same nature, as they evident- 
ly shared the same character and ex- 
pression, and that a combination of 
sunshine, cloud, and sky, might 
turn out to account for the whole. 
This iinpressiuii, however, was but 
of short duration, lor the windows 
of New Barracks bt^^ilo sparkle 
out, and I couM individw^ize roofs, 
walls, rock, and iKig-staiT, almost 
mid-way bc|||lat earth and heaven. 


It w^as not the size and magnifleenee 
of the objects, arresting as, in tit is 
respect, they no doubt were, which 
struck me most ; but it avus the up- 
i>arent elevation which the castle and 
hill seemed to occupy in the busoTu 
of a cloud, and distinctly raised a- 
hove all the intermediate eoiiutr). 
Tills deception, however, was hut ot' 
short ,eontiiuiance ; short as it was, 
however, it inade an impwiun upon 
my soul more deep and t|lting than 
ev^n the sublime and :Auagnilii eiiL 
reality has ever been able to efiect. 

Mj| mind had been early imbued 
wil& flhe Ucntle Shephenl. J had 
lately been visiting the place of the 
author's nativity, and 1 wuh well 
aware that these Ptmtlands, w!juh. 
sloped aw'ay on the right, eoutaiiuil, 
within their recesses, or were said to 
contain, the scenery of this truly 
Scottish drama. Ilabbie* IIovvv, — 
the Avashiiig-pool, — the cottages of 
Mause, Simeon, and Tate, (ho 
bleaching-green appropriated to tlui 
tw'a lasses, — and the height, aiid llie 
brae, and the burn -side, upon which 
the shepherd lads were wont to tiira> , 
— all these recollections crowded in 
upon my heart, and 1 had resolved, 
ere 1 was well aivare of my n solu- 
tion, to deviate towards the r«ght, 
with the view of encountering my 
old and endeared acquaintances by 
the way.’ After two houru wander- 
ing unilcr the guidance of many a 
most circumstantial and sage adviser, 
1 . jilund myself in a narrow pass, 
and as much amidst Uie mountaiiis, 
as if 1 had still been at Cuple-yetts, 
or Belly-bought, under the 
berry fells. A shepherd guided 
to the spot, and left me to mediUtle 
with enthusiasm on the luiinbling- 
pool, and Avimpling wains, and 

singing din,” of liahhie’s ilowe. 

The classical traveller, wjio has 
reached the southern side of the 
Alpi, and casts, for tie: tirst time, his 
eye ^long the Po and the x\rno — 
along the Apptnines and the far- 
stretchin^if vales of 'Puscaiiy and 
Campania, — the patriot, who has 
paid his first visit to tlu^ spirit of 
Frceilom at Bannockburn, and who 
has just been enabled to figure out 
the field where the destiny of his 
country was so nobly detenniued, — 
the Presbyterian, who has just lilted 
up his eyes on* the towers and the 
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ruins of St. Andrew’s, and has call- 
ed unto his aid those recollections 
which involve the ashes pf the mar- 
tyr and the labours of the reformer, — 
the banished and expatriated noble- 
man, who has again been permitted, 
unattainted, to revisit his paternal 
halls, and to rekindle the light of 
departed glory, where it had once 
shone in brkhtness ; — all the^e in- 
dividuals^m^, and deeply, the value 
and the of an existence thus 

rendered a' thousand times more 
valuable and interesting. But none 
of them, perhaps, ever exceeded, in 
deep and delirious rapture, the in- 
tensity of thbt half - hour’s pause, 
which the objects around me, in this 
sweet and retired spot, so unavoid- 
ably occasioned. There are minutes 
which are worth whole years of ex- 
istence ; and 1 could willingly ex- 
change, at any time, a half-year's 
dining out, and noisy, restless hilari- 
ty, for one other half-hour of such 
happiness as I then enjoyed. 

The author of the ** Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Character," all 
glorious and splendid in the midst of 
a boundless aim as he is, has en- 
deavoured, with considerable art and 
effect, to elevate the author of the 
Gentle Shepherd over the Bard of 
Ayr, and to represent the light and 
sportive excursions of the Muse of 
Coila as mere pastime, in 'compari- 
son with the more sustained and 
protracted flights of Ramsay. Mliere, 
it is ashed, again and again,xdid 
Burns ever produce any thing to he 
compur^d with the Gentle Shepherd ? 

Campbell is not the author 

" Thalaha,” nor John Wilson of 
Lord of the Isles 'and yet 
We are very much mistaken, if, juag- 
ing from their works, from what 
they have chosen, or chanced to do, 
these Authors could not have writ- 
ten, had it so pleased them, better 
poems, and more popular too, by one- 
half, than either. Burns, it is ime, 
never wrote a pastoral comedy, 
though he once planned ir, and the 
Buliject was ** MacGauchan’s Elsin," 
which went through nine ply of ben- 
leather, and penetrated, at fast, into 
" King Robert the Bruce's JSeel 
hut Bums has written the Saturday 
Night — Halloween — the Holy Fair 
— Tam o* Shaiiter — and the Twa 
Dogs ; and Burns hns penned lyri- 
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cal ballads, which as far excel any 
that Allan Ramsay ever wrote, as the 
notes of a thrush do those of a Wie- 
bin, — ballads and songs will 

remain engraved upon thi?' nearts of 
our peasantry, and will contribute to 
die formation of their charactfr* for 
eglthrics and millenniums to Chme. 

“ She talk'd, she sinird, my heart ^h(* 
wil’d, 

She charm’d my soul— I wat na 
how — 

But ay the stoun’, the deadly woun’. 
Cam* frae her ecn sae bonny blur.” 

I should like to know^ if the author of 
“My Patie is a lover gry, 
liis mind is never mudd} , 

Ilis.brftftth is sw'eeter than new haVy 
His’lkee is fair and ruddy,” 

ever wrote, or was rapable of writing, 
any thing comparable with the abov‘>. 
Burns's forte lay in an intuitive ac- 
quaintance with the feelings of our 
common nature, and in a power al- 
most equally instinctive of express- 
ing them in simple, but elegant and 
forcible terms. Allan, again, was 
more the child of sxt: he dealt in 
Dianas, Venuses, 9;j|||^nd Cynthias ; 
and his poetry oft^ wnells offensive- 
ly of vulgarity and filth : the vul- 
garity, and even the obscenity of 
Burns, is ever re(l(*emed by the air 
and the manner of an elevated and 
refined mind. That of Allan is often 
not rural, but ru8tic,-^not iiatmal 
alone, hut offensively low. When nis 
l*eggy is meant to appear in a win- 
ning attitude,^ she comes bouncing 
onwards, like Mary Lee of Carelha', 

“ With her green coats kilted to the 
knee 

for vre immediately discover, that 

Her coats are feltedflnd cun brightly 
shaw' 

Her straight bare legs, that whiter are 
than Biuiw'.” 

And when the interview takes place, 
and true lovers meet, it is quite a 
substantial audible courtship ; no 
*‘jactare basia," no suavitcr in 
modo," whilst “ fortiter in re," for 

Sair, safr slm pled, ’twixt ilka smack, ' 
But weel I jlronn'd she meant na* as she 
spak !r 

but no matter; thev#||^o relaxation 
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to her pleading ;• he holds her \vith 
the grasp of u smiddy vice ; 

‘‘ Whilst hard and fast I held her in my 
My very soul cam* louping to my lipst” 


An(\, of the married state, Peggy liad 
rather a delicate presentiment, i^en 
she says, 

“ Then 1*11 comjily, and mairy Pate, 
And syne my cuckernoiinie 
He’s free to tousil, ere or late, 

Whar corn rigs are bonny !** 

All tliis is natural, and is quite suit- 
c<l to the longitude and latitude of 
byre-niaids, ploughmen, and city- 
]>ortcTs, hut is very different from 

(ii’e irie a eafiny hour at e*en. 

My aruis about iny dearie. 

And uarl’y things and uarl’y men 
Alav a’ ginig la psuli eerie.*’ 

Or, 

1 gaed a waefu* gale yestreen, 

A gaU‘ 1 fe«ir 1*11 dearly rue, 

I gat iny deed frae twu sweet cen, 

'fwii lo\ely een o*, bonny blue.** 
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Or, 

All Nature swears the lovoly (1010*8 
Her noblest work she classes O, 

Her prentice ban* she tried on man. 
And then she made the lasses O !** 

But 1 sec the sun setting and 
flaming against the ^'indows of the 
New Town of li^diiiburgh, — 1 see the 
smoke of Auld ilcekie beginning to 
gather down, like a blue night-cap 
over her brows before she retires to 
rest, — I see the mountains looking a 
little darker, and the skies a littK* 
bluer than formerly, — so 1 must on- 
wat^, by the \\>st Port and Grass- 
market, to my lodging at “ the 
Harrow but, in we mean time, 

‘‘ Claudite jam rivos jnicri, sat jiratu hi- 
1>eruiit ;** 

which Allan Jlamsay might have 
translated into, 

“ Shut up the flood-galrs— l,onl pre- 
serve us ! 

The half o' this might freely serve Ui* 

I am, Voiirs, <^e 


Mil KNOWMiS’ DItilMAS: V1KG1N1US — CiMl'S OIlACC'll 


Wk think bigbly of the talents of 
Mr Knowler* He has produced two 
dramas, vigorously conceived and ex- 
ecuted ; with some ]mssages of great 
power and elo(|uence, and many of 
tenderness and poetical beauty ; and 
he has generally steeriMl very suc- 
cessfully between the dangerous ex- 
tremes of a poverty, and superabund- 
ance of imaginative dialogue — be- 
tween the mere poetry of action, and 
the discursive and lyrical strain, 
which is so commonly substituted, 
at the present day, for the “ thewes 
and sim‘ws" of the drama. He has 

his aflfeetations,'’ no doubt, as Sir 
Hugh Evans%ys, and deals rather 
too much, occasionally, in the sim- 
ple udlnral but the general tone of 
his plays is manly and energetic ; and 
w»; are too well aware of the danger- 
ous grounds on w liieh a poet treads, 
to wonder, that, in the search after 
simplicity, he sonietimes oversteps 
the tliin partition \Jiic1) divides pa- 
thos from absurd i>^. 

We do not think, '.eyever, that be 
has been at all Mu-cfjsful in the 
choice of his sul ; .iiid this ob- 
jection appllij^to O' lu juharly appH- 

\ u i . Mil. 


s. 

cable to Virginias. \V’^crc we to iiidgc 
from our own feelings, we should 
say, that it was impossible to render 
attractive tliis murder of the inno- 
cents, ''•even by ail the colouring of 
impassioned dialogue or poetical ima- 
gery. Still the native horror of the 
scene predominates; — still we ask, 
What was the ** sufficient cause" that 
compelled a father to stain his hands 
with bib daugl Iter's blood? and what 
tile moral beauty of that sanguinary 
patriotism, which, instead of endea- 
vouring to avert the late of Virginia 
by a timely appi'al to arms, thinks 
only of the effect which such a ca- 
tastrophe may have in increasing the 
force of a ileclaniatory invective, or 
a theatrical appeal to the infernal 
gods? Such themes might suit the 
affected stoicism of A1 fieri, but they 
are not — we trust they never will he 
— the popular subjects of tragedy. 

Mr Knowles, however, has esca- 
ped the difficulty thus arising from 
the igature of the subject more suc- 
cessfully than Alfieri. lie conducts 
us to the catastrophe more artfully. 
The hopelessness of the struggle — 
the sense ot an overpowering faia- 
t V 
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lity^are imprcRsed upon us with more 
force and probability ; and if wc are 
not recoticiled to the atrocity of the 
denouement^ we are at least less 
startled by its abruptness. Indeed 
the general arrangement of Mr 
Knowles' play is far superior to Al- 
fieri's. Virginia — timid, gentle, and 
affectionate — sets off the Roman ma- 
jesty of her father, while she deep- 
ens our interest in her own fate ; — 
but Virginia, anticipating Cornelia or 
Por(^, and deliberating, in a family 
party, on the exact arrangement of 
her death is a portrait that cokuld 
have pleased none but a political en- 
thusiast. The same sententiousness 
— the same affected insensibilityj per^ 
vades the character of Alfieri s Id- 
liiis. His Appius only is superior 
to that of Mr Knowles. Allieri's is 
the very beau idtial of despotism ; — 
cool, calculating, undaunted-squal- 
ly unmoved by the pleadings of in- 
nocence, the eloquent invectives of 
Iciliiis, and the stormy murmurs of 
]>opular discontent, and pursuing his 
deep-laid plans with an unbending 
and majestic consistency. 

• • • • a me sdstegno 

lo son ; sol io: ]*nnior nc'tuoi fauturi 
A! par die Toclio, e iiielficacc v licvc. 

La p'ebc si — ma non gli IdlJ cstiino ; 

Me il lor garrir non move ; ira non temo, 
R rie liisinglie di tul gente io spr^zo. 

Mr Knowles, from an apprehen- 
sion, it seems, of ‘‘ rendering the 
character of tlie tyrant too ]'/roiiu- 
nent," has sunkjiiin into a wavering, 
vacillating villain. 

Both authors have erred in the 
wtpding u]> of the play. Alficri 
dro^ the curtain too soon, Mr 
Kndwles too late. Alficri concludes 
just as the scuffle is commencing be- 
tween the populace and the lictors of 
Appius, leaving all those who have 
the mistortunc to be ignorant of Ho- 
man history in a state of great an- 
xiety as to the distribution of poeti- 
cal justice: Mr Knowles closes the 
fourth Act with the death of Virgi- 
nia, and thtn introduces the ** need- 
less Alexandrine" of a Fifth, to assure 
us of the death of Appius, wI:o i.s 
St i angled by Virginius in a flt )^f in- 
sanity. The incident of recalling 
Virginias to his senses, by shewing 


him the urn of his daughter, wc 
scarcely know whether to admire or 
condemn. The idea is striking, but 
it seems to us rathe^ recherche — too 
mucli in the mclo-dramatic taste. 
At all events^ it is a little absurd to 
see icilius carrying this urn about, 
frdiH'the house of Virginius to* the 
dungeon in which the insane father 
is found gazing on the dead body of 
Appius. Does Mr Knowles think 
that a funeral-urn is like a poun- 
cet-box," to be held “ betwixt tiu; 
finger and the thumb," or traiis])ort- 
ed in a side-pocket of the suhligu- 
cilia ? 

There seems to us something lame 
and impotent in the way in which 
both authors have treated the cha- 
racter of Jcilius. .\lticri, after ex^* 
citing o«ur feelings by splendid pro- 
mises, never allows him to ajipear in 
the Forum at all. He is muydered 
on his way by the po))uIace, drived 
by the misrepresentations of A])])iiis. 
Mr Knowk's allows iiim to be ov'cr- 
powered by the lictors, almost with- 
out a struggle, and only releases him 
from the grasp of the soldiers, to 
support the dying Virginia. Both in- 
cidents, we think, are unsatisfactory. 

These, however, slight ble- 
mishes, and, on the ikhole, wc take 
leave of Virginius with regret and re- 
spect. It is a vigorous and unaffect- 
ed play, poetical without effort, and 
natural without prosaic meanness. 

Caius Gracchus is infirfitely infe- 
rior. It wants domestic interest. 'J'bc 
attempt of an eloquent cnlhusiust to 
introduce a law obnoxious to tlie Pa- 
tricians, his failure and his fall, are 
events too coldly political to awaken 
a tragic interest. Kven had we tears 
at command, we should hardly be 
** prepared to shed them now." We 
pity Gracchus ; we regret that his 
talents. Ids eloquence, and his lof- 
ty integrity, should have been wast- 
ed on a tankless and undeserving 
multitude : hut still we can only 
look upon him as a political partizan, 
playing the dangerous game of re- 
volution, and 

As he has set hi.s life upon a cast. 

So he must stand the hazard of the die. 

An attempt i^/o' doubt made to awa- 
ken somethi^ of a more natural and 
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individual intcTfst, by tlie intro<liic- 
tion of the in other and the wife of 
Gracchus, but it is by no means a 
successful one. Mr Knowlc''- has 
wisely softened the sterner featinea 
of tlie character of Cornelia, but 
enough remains, to neutralize, a 
great measure, that feeling of eiin- 
))assion which a mother, noble and 
unfortunate as Cornelia, would other- 
wise awaken. Liciiiia, again, is 
very foolish, fond,” young woman, — 
as w<':ik and wavering as Cornelia is 
decided and unbending. Neither 
of these females, therefore, are real- 
ly iiiten\sting. ” Here he gives too 
little — there too much.” Wc dare 
not otter the tribute of tears to one 
who feels not for herself ; and we 
should, in the other case, more 
ready to e^: press our svmpa<ll^,’'were 
it less clamorously called for. 

whole interest of the play, in 
fact, ii concentrated in ('aius (irac- 
cln::. The other male characters 
are more sketches, mere foils to the 
finished portrait of the repulilieaii 
orator. 

lie is the niiisler-cloiid. 'I’hcse ragged 
ones 

That IfMver before, move only in .subser- 
vience 

To the asc endant of the <»lher. 

And that ascendant is not undeserved. 
Ilis eharaeter, notwithstanding the 
defecLs ')f the ]»lot, has a captivating 
frankness about it, and that sad spi- 
rit of jiroplietic anticipation wth 
which Mr Knowles has shaded his 
enthusiasm, — the desponding convic- 
tion that hr, at least, was marked 
for destruction, whatever might be 
the hapjiier fate of those ungrateful 
and wavering Plebeians who.se rights 
he battled to resume,” gives to the 
whole a touching and mclaucholy 
beauty. 

1'he piece opens with the trial of 
Vettius, the friend of C. Gracchus. 
As he is on the point of being con- 
demned, the quiet, studious, retired 
Gracchus, unexpectedly appears in 
the rostrum, and, by an animated ap- 
peal to the assembly, procures the 
acquittal of Vettius. 'Fhc first part 
of his speech is eloquent ami drama- 
tic ; — what followt?>*» 4 qiears to us in 
a much more questional le taste : 

C. Cm race, — lloiu.in^ ’ 1 Hold u copy of 

And depositions of the vitncssce. 


lI]ion three several grounds he is urridgnM* 
First, that he strove to bring the magis- 
tracy 

Into contempt ; next, that lie fonn''d a 
plot, 

With certain slaves, to raise a tumult ; 
lus t" — 

And were there here the slightest proofs 
myself 

Would bid iiiiii sheathe a dug<;cr in his 
brcii^t !— 

That hec4»nsjnr*4 with enemies of Uomc — 
With foreigners ! barliarians ' to betray 
her ! 

The first, IMl answer — W-uius is a Uo- 
man. 

And *tis his privilege tos]ic.ik his thoughts. 
The next, PH answer— Vet tins is ii tree- 
man, 

And never would make compiu't with a 
slave. 

The last, 1*11 answer— Vettius loves his 
cuinitry. 

And who that luxes hi> country would 
iietiay her r 

But, say they, “ We have vvilntvhe; 
agiduht him.’* 

Name ther* ! — Whosuiids the* fust ijpuii 
the list ? 

A f*lienl- -I’ll op|s>se to him a Seti-itni. 
Wlu» next ? A Slave— Set <lown a It**- 
nian hitight. 

Who follows last ? The Servant i»f a 
Quest )r — 

Pll place a Trilmnc opposite to him * 
I£ow' Btai.'l we now ? Which weigle* the 
heavier ? 

Their Questor’s Servant or niy Tribune? — • 
Their 

Slave, or my Roman Kiiighl ?— Their 
("lieiU, or 

My Senator ?— Now', cull your wilne-vscs! 

Whether tlic speech bt* good or 
bad, however, it jirodtices the de- 
sired effect, and at the same thlio 
seals the fate of tlie orator, who is 
from that moment marked out for 
Patrician vengeance. In order to re- 
move him from the city, he is pro- 
moted by Opimius to the office of 
Qufiestor, The measure, however, 
intended for his humiliation, adds 
to his fame. He returns to Rome, 
covered with glory, — solicits and ob- 
tains the Trlbuneship. 1 1 is mother, 
Cornelia, hears of his success with 
blended feelings of triuraph and de- 
spondency. 

Cor.— It would come to thi^ ! 

I knew that it would come to this, Li- 
cinius * 

And 1 could tell what further it will 
come to*. 
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If I would ! No matter ! Two such 
sons os mine 

Were never made for mothers that have 
eyes 

Which arc afraid of leers — that come lom e 
As old acquaintance. 1 did rear my boys 
Companions for the gods!— Why won- 
der I 

If they will go to them ere other men ! 
^any a time, when they have stood !)c. 
fore me, 

Such things ns mothers seldom look u]ion, 
Mm have seem'd to feed on them with 
mine eyes, 

My thoughts have ponder’d o’er their 
bier, where they 

Lay stilT and cold !— 1 would not see 
them so 

If I could help it— but I would not help it 
To see them otherwise, and other men.— 
My Caius must be Tribune ! 

several times^ ajtproaching nearet . 
Liciit. — And he is so ! 

Those shouts proclaim it. See, (Amelia, 
He comes ! Behold !— Look how they 
hem him round ! 

Why do you turn away ? 

Cor— 1 turn away 

To sec that flush of triumph on his 
cheek— 

Which lights it up as he did feel a god — 
And think how I may after sec that check. 
And think uix>n that flush. 

The Patrician party now resort to 
more insidious measures. Drusus^ 
the colleague of Gracchus in the 
Tribuneshipj a weak, well-meaning 
man^ is worked upon by Opiraius, to 
believe that Gracchus aimed only at 
his private advantage, and prevailed 
upon to assist the views of the Senate. 
Accordingly, when Gracchus appears 
in the Forum, to propose some de- 
crees in favour of the citizens, he is 
failrly out-bidden by Drusus, who 
follows up every additional bounty 
by disclaiming all share in the fa- 
vour, and ascribing the whole to 
'' the Senate." This scene, we con- 
fess, api^ears to us rather ridiculous. 
It is a mere trial of purses between 
the oompetitdrs. 

The popularity of Gracchus is 
now on tne decline. He is dismissed 
ft-otn his office of Tribune, and a 



termined resistance, and, after ^omc 
hesitatifkliy he resolves to strike a last 
blow in Aefence of the liberties of 
Rome, llie following scene con- 
tains some passages of tj^at more quiet 
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and tender feeling” which is rarely 
met with, and would imleed he cut 
of place, in the hustling scenes of 
this drama. It forms a fine repose 
between the contention in the Forrm 
and the burst of the conspiracy. 

JU^ia — I wish 

He would come home ! — Why should he 
sup aliroad 

To-night ? Most like it is my brother’s 
fault. 

He never lets him rest with taking him 
To Carlio's house— or Flacciis’s— or to 
some 

Such place. I would he hod n wife him- 
self, 

To keep him more at home— Cornelia’s 
right ; 

I’m half asleep already — A heavy lid 
Is slrangh companion to an anxious heart! 
Come thou that cunst discourse withqiit a 
tongue, 

Cunning heguilcr of the lonely ! tulk to 
me, ' 

And for my dear lord, help me to ketp 
watch ! 

[She sits down and rea(h~^fi^ows gra- 
dually drowsier — the ycroll presently 
falls fiom her Itand^ and she sleeps. 
Enter Caius, without seeing hen 

C\ Grace What meant the boy by 

starting uhen he let 

Me in ? — What's in my face, to make 
him hold 

His breath, and change his colour at ? 
1 thought 

At first the house was not my own— and 
never 

Look’d it 80 like my own— A hundred 
objects, 

Day after day I've pass'd, with just as 
much 

Of consciousness as they had not been 
here, " 

1 now' distinguish with a feeling of 
Such recognition, as invests them witli 
The worth of precious things. — The com- 
mon couch 

Stands in our supper-room, a dozen times 
A day I’ve thrown myself ujion, without 
Thought it supported me— when now' I 
pass’d it, 

1 could not help hut stop, os it had been 
Some sfiecial minister of happiness 
Did challenge salutatioD.*^— What ! — 
Lieinia ! — 

Asleep too— She is sitting up -for me ! 
Come now', conspiracy, thou l^ld redresscr 
Of grievances, uo>vaouhly stake thy life 
Thou wilt aclyctV- licneuth the peaceful 
brow’R ^ 

Of the household caNc*.. that never thought 
to see It, 
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Whfit were donr- fictter in the stony eyes 
Of frowning Iwttlcments— and lead al(»ng 
3'he streets, where ^'hildren, wives, and 
matrons tread, 

■Mars’ revels, fitter to he acted on 
S.')me far removed, unfrequented waste ; 
Come now, and while the silken bands, of 
sleep 

1 1 old thy unconseinus, unoAunding victim, 
Look on, and scan thy pica of conjura- 
tion, 

\iid see if it be proof.— Thou canst 
not do it ! 

Already L the ague creeping o’er 
'f’hy llesli, at longer trial of the test 
Vi'ould shake the weapon from thy hand, 
though clench’d 

With thousand oaths ! That I should 

see her thus ! 

I must not look on her again — nor si>eak 
to her — 

ril ctiH lier maid to watch by hei^, and 
then 

I will to bed and slcoji — or feign to sleep ! 

7’he morning dawns upon a scene 
of blood, (iracchiis, after endeavour- 
ing to ptTsuadc the citizens to leave 
him to his fate, is at, last prevailed 
oil to lead them to tin* combat. They 
arc defeated. Cornelia, Licinia, and 
a tcrrifieil group of women, have ta- 
ken refuge in the temple of Diana, 
while Cm\s Gracchus seeks a tem- 
porary protection at the altar. 

r. Gnnr. — (Still Thank- 

less lioart> ! 

Not one jircsviits hiniscif to aid my sword; 
Or lend a charger to assist my flight ; 
lUic, .IS T were a racer in the games. 

They er^ , ^ m.'ike liaste ! ” and shout, as 
I pass by ! 

May they remain the abject things they 
are, 


Cor.— If 

There’s any hope, my soti — 

C. fVracc,— My child too ! — 

TH — ( Entering . ^-.-Caius ! — 

CaiiiR, remain not here ! Pomponins atui 
Licinius, striving U) keep back the CriURiil, 
And give you time for Aight, lime ikllcn 
beneath 

His hirelings’ Mows. — They ha\e the 
scent of you. 

Another moment’s pause, and ymi arc 
lost. 

f’or.— Make the attempt, mv soi> ' 

Uehthi Fly !— Fly !— 

Lucmt.-^( Enter iiig.j^h 
Too late. 

Cor. — Embrace me, (’aius ! — O my wm. 
The goda di> l>are no sword ’gainst \ii- 
tuc 

C. Grace . — No ! — 

No, mother ! — My Liciuia ! (iive me 
iny child. 

Mother, be you a |\ircnt to inv nife, 

[ Jgidi' to t'ornetui. 

A tutor to my child. I’he lessons you 
Did make me con, tench him ; nunc 
else — he cannot 
I^earri iictter ! 

Licinia — (JaiU'. ! Cains! — Do \ou 

knt)%v 

No means of flight ? 

C. Grttrc . — 1 do. 

/.iri/fia.— -I hear them — Fse n ? 

Use it, dear husband ! — Non !— 

C. Crnn.— 1 will. — IM kiss 

My boy llr.sl Mother ! — 

Z,k-iww.— They are Jiere ! 

C. C/Scc.— Now thoi: I Eih hum 9 
her.) 

Ltcini'i Awjiy ! — What’s th.it you 

feel for, Cains, 

Under your robe ? • 

C. Grace. — Nothing, love, notbiiig.— 
Rome ! 

0 Rome ! 


Begging their daily pittance from the 
hands 

tjf tyrant lords that spurn them !.— May 
they crawl 

!<' ver in bondage and in misery^ 

And never know the bless^ rights of 
freemen ! \Enters, 

Here will 1 perish ! 

/.icbito.— f Rushing vp to /dm.^— 
Caius ! 

C. Grace.— My Licinia !— 

My mother too’! — 

Lici/iia.— •Why should you perish ? — 
Fly, ■ 

And save your life, m.- J.aius ! Fly.— 
A steed — ‘ ^ 

A steed ! There are a lion^rcd ways to 
save 

Your life; take one of them, m\ Caius. 


After these extracts, wc have no 
wish to conclude with eeiisure. Yet 
we would notice one oi two slight 
defects, because* we think they are 
rather two coinnioii in Mr Kjiowlts’ 
poetry. In his wish to he naturnl, 
lie sometimes stoops to a familiarity 
tha» is almost ludicrous, 'i'hus, in 
Virgin ills : 

Come U» the A upper •room. Dojouwait 
fur me 

To lead Virginia wilf yOti *lo it ? 

Wlio does not perceive that this 
piece of modern politcneati; i« quite 
out of place. Wc think wfe See Ici- 
lius offering one arm to the lady, 
with an opc-rajiat under the other. 
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Again, in one of the finest passages 
of the play : 

1 never saw you look bo like your mother 
In all my life. ^ 

The conclusion is an absurd hjo- 
clern tautology.- In Caius Gracehus, 
Liciiiia observes : 

^ihaIft we bo happy ? say we shall ! 

C. Ciacc..^Wc. shall ! 1u be surc-^ 
'd' Say it out. 

, Gra('c. — To be sure we shall! 

We had marked a good many pass- 


ages of the same Rind, but we shall 
spare ourselves and our readers the 
unwelcome detail. , 

On the whole, we feel ourselves 
justified in saying, that ISIr Rnowler, 
has produced two dramas superior to 
any that have appeared in our own 
daysi with the exception of the adini 
rable Sardanapalus of Byron, wIkjsv 
dramatic powers it seems the cant oi 
the time to undervalue. Another agr, 
we doubt not, will think differently, 
— meantime, we think we cannot pay 
Mr Knowles a greater compliment. 


ST. BOMINOO, Oil IIAYTI 

Tins island, the finest of all the theatre of a warfare, the most revolt- 
M^cst Indies, was one of the disco- ing iniU nature, and the accounts of 
veries of . tlic (’olumbus, and con- which must be distressing to ev' ry 
.sequciitly, at one time, the entire feeling mind. Trance, when it was 
property of Spain. France liaving too late, saw the evil produced by 
obtained a footing in it, the posses- its ill-judged libc rality, and anmillcd 
sions of that c('nnlry in St. Domingo, the law which it bad passed in fa- 
in the year ITJU), had risen to such a vour of the slaves. But it was now 
degree of eminence, as to rival, if not too late ; they had fasted the sweets 
surpass, every oilier Kiiropcan cs- of liberty, e.nd were not to be reduced 
tablisbincnt in tlio Kow \V"orhl. to their former state of dependence. 
'J’bon^ b its cob.ny did not extend Anns were resorted to. The French 
over more than about one-third pai t einbavourcd to reduce the negroes 
of the island, )et, at (bis period, the and mulatoes to their .former situa- 
e>’ ports from the Freneli part of the tioii, while tliey wfere dott rmiiied 
island of ®t. l)oniiiig<- will be found sooner to perish than again be 
to double those of llie vvliole Island slaves. 'J'liis horrid conte nt conti- 
of Jamaica at the same perio^l. The iiucd with little interruption until 
population, at this period, is stated at 1 80i. The accounts which are given 
30,831 whites, 48(),()()() negro slaves, of it are of the most ajipalling kind ; 
and about yi.,000 mulatoes, or peo- and it is to be regretted, and, indeed, 
pic of colour. ^ matter of surprise, that beings let 

Such was the flourishing state of loose from the wilds of Africa, and 
the French colony in St. Domingo, who had been accustomed to all the 
when France was (h’stined to all the enormities of savage life, are repre- 
horrors of the Revolution. During seiited as not surpassing in acts of 
the innovating spirit which, at that cruelty and barbarity their ene- 
period, prevailed in the mother couii' inies — men who had been brought 
try, laws were passed exceedingly up in civilize d life, and from whom 
disagreeable to the white colonists, might have been expected feelings of 
and, artiong others, the ill-juilged one greater humanity, 
of at once emancipating all the To give you an idea of the vindic- 
blacks and mulatoes. Such a mea- live feelings then existing betwixt 
sure was fraught with ruin to* the the combatants, and of the outrages 
iinha])py planters ; and the awful that they bcl to, I need only tal:e 
consequences were soon felt. notice of one of the l|iany acts of 

In J 791 , an insurrection broke out brutality which is relatef}^pf this sa- 
ainong thJ negroes ; the mulatoes vage conflict. Upon ond occasion, 
took part with them in the rebellion; the Frcucli haviijg been unsuccessful 
and thk^urishing colony anefheau- in an attack, orr^lir blacks, their Gc- 
tiful of the globe became the iicral causc^*fivc Lundred of the pri- 

• Kxtfkcted from tljc Journal of a gentleman who latt ly \i.sitcd the Islahd. 
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Koncrs of thv latter to be wantonly 
put to death. Many of them, not hav- 
iiii; been killed outright, were left, 
their bodies all inlmgled, exposed to 
the heat of a scorching sun, or thrown 
into pits made for the purpose, with 
life half extinct. 

In retaliation for such an atiod- 
ty, five hundred of the French' ou- 
ters and soldiers, who had fallen in- 
to the liands of their enemies, were 
led out, and the same number of 
gibbets being erected in sight of the 
French army, these miserable vic- 
tims were thereon hanged, to atone 
lor the guilt of their countrymen — 

In this clurk hour of deep <listress, 

What feelings on the niijul would press ! 

Ill 1«01, the French were entirely 
expelled from St. Domingo, aiid the 
blacks and mulatoeu formed a Go-' 
veriiment of their own, at the head 
r)i‘ which they placed Desaliiiefl, a 
negro who had taken an active >part 
ill the rebellion. They renounced, 
for ever, all connection with France ; 
and pledged themselves, by oath, ra- 
ther to perish than yield again to 
her dominion. 

Dcsaliucs was appointoil Governor- 
iicnerul for Hfi^^ and entrusted witli 
the ])OWi*r of eilfelcting laws, making 
war or ])eace, and nominating his 
successor ; and in order tliat no- 
thing might remain to remind them 
of the French yoke, they abolished 
the name cfl' St. Domingo, and re- 
stored to their newly-acquired im)s- 
sessioiKs that of llayti, the original 
name of the island wheii discovered 
by Christopher Columbus. Desa- 
lines was afterwards created Empe- 
ror, under the title of James the 
First, and, at the same titne, a regu- 
lar code of laws was drawn up by 
delegates, chosen by the jK Ople for 
the future administration of the Go- 
vernment. 

Their new Emperor proved un- 
worthy of the honour conferred on 
bin:, and in consequence of many 
acts of tyranny and oppression, a con- 
spiracy was formed against him. On 
the 17tli Oflpber ISOO, the conspira- 
tors put their scln’ine in execution. 
He was surrounded ihy his enemies 
at head-quarters, ami wUjde attempt- 
ing to escape, he received , a wound, 
of which lie immediatelv Expired. 

At the time of Desalines’ death. 
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his two chief ofHcers were ( ;hristophe 
and Petion. Both aspired to tin* So- 
vereignty, and each succeeded in 
forming a party for himRcl& ( liris- 
tophe assembled IsSs friends in the 
North, and took up his quartets at 
(’ape Fran(jois, the former capital of 
the French. Petion 's adherents lay 
in the South, and ho established him- 
self at Port-au-Prince. 

A war now ensued betwixt these 
two candidates for power. ( 
tophe was at first successful, and 
vinugii^neda victory over the army 
of his opponent, he led his tntops 
cTen.to the walls of Port-iiu- Prince. 
Some disturbances in his own cujiital 
obliged him, however, to raise the 
siege of Port-au-Prince, and return 
thence. 

In 1810, though no regular treaty 
had ever taken place, yet each party 
seemed to desist from any future ag- 
gression ; and, hy a sort of t.ieit agrec*- 
nicnt, the boundary of their dtnni- 
nion was fixed hy the Uiver \rt('lH)- 
nite ; Christophe’s sway ( \t( luling 
over all north of that, and smitli of 
it being under the dominion id' IV- 
tion. 

At first, the form of both Govern- 
ments wjis Rcpu])li ran ; hut, in ISK', 
Ghristophe was invested with the 
title of Sovereign, under that of 
Henry the k’irst. The othiT part of 
the islari*! under Petion still adliered 
to the llepuhlicaii institutions. From 
the above ])eriud, until tlic death of 
Christophe in 1820, little of luueli 
interest lias orcurred in the two (ro- 
vcniments of liayti. 

The deatli ■». Iving Henry was tin? 
first intelligence announced to us on 
our arrival at Jaciiucsm l. It hail 
happened some wci ks prt \ ions, and 
ti:*^ following particulars uert' aftcj- 
wards conimniiicatcd to loe : 

Fo** some time previous to his 
death his subjects liiidhetrayed symp- 
toms of dibuontLiit at hi , harsh and 
cruq} treatmeni of them, and tlieir 
dislike to his aniitrary government 
had been inucli eiicreased, by eoni- 
paring their situation wirli that of 
their neighbours. But i^liilc Ghris- 
tophe's subjects were represented to 
me asjiaving been subjected to every 
inconvenience which thcvN|iiptice of 
a cruel and despotic tyrant could oc- 
casion, those o^ Boyer, the successor 
of Petion, enj^iyf'd every lldvantagc 
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tliat could result from the mild go- 
vernment of a man who had their 

a ness and interest truly at heart. 

. hoover, the terror with 
which Henry hw inspired hia sub- 
jects, flinii the aseendancy he had ac- 
quired over them, that while he en- 
joyed his wonted health and activity, 
no insurgent could have anticipated 
success. But his frame had of late 
become ihore enervated, and he had 
ttsome time bt^en confined to his 
'■pace at Sans Souci, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Henry. ‘ 

It was at a town called Inarcs 
where the rebellion first brolw^but. 
The captain of a regiment statioil^ 
there succeeded in withdrawing nis 
troops from their allegiance to Henry, 
and making himself master of the 
town. He then dispatched a mes- 
senger to Boyer, communicating 
these circumstances, and stating that 
he would deliver over the town to 
him. Boyer did not at first credit 
this information ; but the officer al- 
luded to finding this the case, trans- 
mitted to him the heads of the for- 
mer commandant of the place, and 
another person in Henry's interest. 
All doubts being thus removed, Pre- 
sident Boyer did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of so favourable a coinci- 
dence, and assembling his troops 
at his capital, Port-au-Prince, he 
inarched at their head into 'the do- 
minions of Christophe. 

When the news of the revolt 
reached Cape Henry, the King im- 
mediately commands his guards to 
march against the insurgents. Find- 
ing, however, that they refused to 
obey his orders, he lost all patience, 
and abandoning himself to despair, 
he retired to his dressing-closet, anti 
there put a period to his existence. 

I am aware that in Great Britain 
a variety of opinions exist with re- 
gard to King Henry. That he was 
brave, and possessed great natural 
abilities, must be admitted by, all ; 
and even by his enemies he is repre- 
sented as having been a kind hus- 
band and an affectionate father. 
But while,«by some, he is represented 
as a ipiod and just monarch, anxious 
for the ^ppiness of his subjects, and 
the of his country, by 

others he is held up as a remorseless 
and jtiloody tyrant, intent only on 
"^^ersonal aggrandisement. 


aud keeping his subjects in a state of 
the most abject misery. Every ac- 
count given me of him, during my 
residence in St. Doihingo, represen ttil 
him iii'^e latter point of view ; but 
1 am inclined to make some allow- 
ance for these, as coming from those 
had formerly been his enemies ; 
ana t would fain believe that it was 
the great freedom enjoyed by the 
subjects of Boyer, from their Repub- 
lican form of Government, which, 
upon a comparison, made the sub- 
jects of Henry consider that they wen; 
hardly trewb^, and not any atrocious 
acts of cruelty in the King himself ; 
at least I coiild never hear of any 
particular act of cruelty which Henry 
committed. As a proof, however, 
of the detestation in which he was 
held,''!rtie moment his death was an- 
nounced, the infuriated populace 
broke into his castle, and stripping 
bis body naked, dragged it out, and 
threw it on a dung-hill. His two 
sons, the young Princes, were after- 
wards butchered, and his wife and 
daughters with difficulty escaped. 
The description of events of this 
kind can neither be pleasant to the 
writer nor interesting to the reader ; 
and I assure you itil^with pleasure 
that 1 now turn my ntek i!|)on them. 

Having learnt the death of C'hris- 
tophe, President Boyer continued 
his route to Cape Henry. Upon 
reaching it, he found matters in the 
greatest disorder. The people were 
without a leader, and the soldiers 
and populace had broke into the 
Royal Treasury, and plundered it of 
a great part of its contents. Boyer, 
however, succeeded in securing eleven 
millions of dollars, which he shipped 
off for Port-au-Prince ; but I was in- 
formed this was not near the sum 
which Christophe was understood to 
have accumulated. 

After some days, order was resto- 
red, and Boyer having proposed the 
union of the whole of Hayti under 
one government, and offered himself 
for their chief, it was agreed, that 
the two governments, of the Blacks 
should lx; utiitid, and BBl^ti declared 
one Rqmblic, under theaominion of 
President Boy^/ Port- an- Prince was 
fixed upon ^ The capital, and, not to 
cherish the mme of Christophe; Cape 
Henry once more changed its name 
for that of tape 11 ay team 
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'Tliua^ere a^n united a people 
whom two ambitious chiefs had suc- 
ceeded in keeping so many years dis- 
tinct^ — ^who, in the causetn their 
liberty^ bad fought and Died to- 
gether^ and from whose uiutual ex- 
ertictns the soil on whi(4 the«|had 
formerly laboured as s^vesjl^ad 
been secured to themselves and their 
children for a possession, and could 
now be bailed under the enMU'ing 
name of their country. That one 
portion of such a people should be at 
variance with another was unnatural. 
Their interests were in every respect 
the same, — Aeir situations (I speak 
of the blacks, the mulatoes forming 
but a small proportion of tlie Hay- 
tians,) had been the same,— their 
language was for the most pa4 simi- 
lar,— and, more than all, tnelr com- 
plexion /ormed the strongest tie of 
connection betwixt them. 

An idea is nretty generally enter- 
tained, that tne subjects of* Boyer 
were composed principally of nmla- 
toes ; while those of Christophe, or 
Henry, were all negrfles;; but this is 
far from being correct. The popu- 
lation qf Hay ti, at present, is*eBti- 
mated at about 500,000 blacks, and 
20,000 mulatoes. (1 allude to the 
subjects of Henry and Boyer, pre- 
vious to the late revolution in the 
Spanish part of the island.) The far 
greater proportion of the latter re- 
sided, undoubtedly, in thedomiQipns 
of Boyer ; but his subjects were es- 
tiibated fully as numerous as those 
of Christophe, and consequently the 
greater number of them were like- 
wise negroes. 

It is the interest of the H^tians 
to remain united. Should Aence 
ever think again of subjugating them, 
she will find, in their united force, a 
power not to be easily overcome, from 
the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, and the climate of St. Domingo ; 
and while they are at peace among 
themcislves, having time’ to devote to 
commerce and ^ricultural pursuits, 
their country will flourish. But how- 
ever much|j|^ Would be for fheir wel- 
fare, the prejudices existjhg among 
such a mixture of human beiijgB' 
makes it ^trerael) 4dfllibtfiil that 
they .will Hhg enjoy tib blessing of 
peace. « 

The present population of Hayti 
consists of the most motley group of 
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the human species po^ble to ima- 
gine. There is to be witnessed, GDUD* 
tenances from the jettest black in idl 
the gradations, until the distinction 
from a white is scarcely perceptible ; 
and to be found, a people speaking a 
variety of languages : fugitives ftm 
Cuba, who can speak only a kind 
of Spanish jaigon ; from Jamaica, 
whose only language is a sort of bro- 
ken English ; emigrants from 
racoa, tdking Dut^ ; and the HI- 
giqal blacks and mulatoes of me 
ialmjdi '/whose language is a sort of 
French. All these that 1 
hiiVf mentioned are cither blacks or 
i^iilatoes, and whose complexion en- 
titles them to all the privileges of 
the Republic. There are, besides, 
several white people settled In Hayti, 
natives of Europe and America, but 
who are not permitted to interfere in 
any government matters. Indeed 
their number is too small to give 
them any weight, it is of the Ilay- 
tians alone that 1 speak, in alluding 
to the feelings of jealousy that exist. 
Those betwixt the blacks and mula- 
toes are particularly observable to 
a stranger, and would induce him to 
believe that the union of these two 
classes cannot be of long continuance. 
At present, it is matter of surprise 
how Boyer succeeds in pleasing both 
parties j and to roe nothing could 
yield a stronger proof of his wisdom. 

1 have heard it alleged, that, pre- 
vious to the revolution, those of the 
mulatoes whonossessed slaves treat- 
ed them witn far* more cruelty 
than the white planters ; and firom 
this cause, no doubt, has arisen the 
feelings of dislike on the part of the 
negroes towards the mulatoes. They, 
on the other hand, arc proud and 
overbearing, priding themselves on 
their coroj^exion and superior in- 
formation ; they consider tno negroes 
as their inferiors, and refrain from 
being on any faratliar fboting with 
than. 1 am therefore indlncd to 
fear that the sentiments at animosi- 
ty ^at are at present observable a- 
mongst the bla^s and mulatoes will 
be an obsude to Hayt> enjoying a 
lasting peace; At this moment, the 
negroM would manage vefy ill with- 
out the assistance of the ouiert. All 
the totilstoes have received educa- 
tion, and mjpy of them bav!^ been 
Inronght up %id educated in Fratice^ 
4 Z 
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they form by far the most intelligent 
part of the community. In general^ 
the negroes have as yet made but 
little progress in civilization. The 
consequence is, all the principal of- 
fices under Boyer are managed by 
the mulatoes ; and I believe this does 
not arise from the partiality of Boyer 
(who is himself a mulato) for the 
people of his own complexion, but 
from the incapacity of the blacks for 

t i employment. It is in the ar- 
in which the negroes are found 
most useful; several of them i^e 
also commandants of the tflliriba, 
which situations requiring >on)f ac- 
tivity and perseverance, they are bet- 
ter fitted for than any civil employ- 
ment. 

In the part of Hayti which I visit- 
ed, the population of the towns con- 
sists principally of mulatoes. The 
houses are, in general, erected of 
wood : for the most part, not higher 
than one story, and having the a- 
partments fronting the streets allot- 
ted for shoos. I was surprised at the 
number of shops in all the towns. 
In every house there appeared one of 
them. The females have the charge 
of them, and not only attend to the 
sales, but almost invariably make the 
purchases themselves, without con- 
sulting their husbands. Indeed, so 
complete a cypher is the husband 
in their mercantile transaitiems, that 
his name is never mentioned in the 
wholesale merchants' bocks. The 
accounts are all kept Jn the ladies' 
names, and it is, them only whom the 
wholesale-dealer holds responsible. 
As for the men, 1 could never dis- 
cover any ostensible employment' they 
had. Tney appeared to sppnd their 
time in a listless indolence, consum- 
ing the greater part of the day in 
smoking segars. They smoke at all 
hours, and every situation — ^riding, 
walking, and sitting — and this ap- 
peared to be the chief pleasure bf 
their lives. The women, on the con- 
trary, seemed always actively em- 
ploy^ in vending or sorting their 
goods, and anxious to provide for 
their husbapds and families. 

So intent are the Haitian fair on 
making money, that their passipn for 
gain seems to overcome the tender 
feelings of their sex. T^ile I vi^as 
in Hayti, a disease^ seram- 

. piaii> was ragi^ amojlp^e natives. 


It is the same as that know by Hie 
name of the measles in this '^un try. 
It affected old and young, and, a- 
mong 0 ^ 1 * 6 , a mulato lady at Aux- 
bages, ar the time her mother was 
absent in the country, upon some* 
mercantile business. Hearing of her 
daugi^er's^' indisposition, she wrote 
her, expressing her sorrow for the 
situation she was in, but telling her, 
that^til she got her business ac- 
corofMIhed, which would Irequire 
some time, she could not return. In 
the meantime, her daughter was at 
the gates of death, this distemper 
having proved very fatal to the Hay- 
tians. How different, in such circum- 
stances, would have been the conduct 
of a countrywoman of our own ! 

The negroes who reside in tlie 
towns are chiefly those people em- 
ployed in building houses, and un- 
loading and reloading the different 
vessels that trade to the Republic. 
They have lost none of their savage 
character, which, with the freedom 
enjoyed by the Haytians, under the 
Republican forKi of government, ren- 
ders them in every respect most dis- 
a|p*eeable servants. It is not suffi- 
cient that these fellows' wi^s arc 
exorbitant. Flattery must likewise 
be made use of to get them to work. 
To have any thing to do with them 
requires the greatest exercise of pa- 
tience possible. "J'he foreign mer- 
chants are not unfrequcntly put to 
their* wits, from the absurd free- 
dom these ne^^s enjoy, and the 
treatment whi^ they can with im- 
punity bestow on any white person. 
1 cannot conceive any thing whatever 
more provoking than the contuma- 
cious conduct of the black labourers 
in St. Domingo ; but in order that 1 
may make this more evident to you, 
1 shall state only one case, which 1 
think will sufficiently support my 
opinion. 

In embarking coffee, it is conveyed 
from the merchant's store to the cus- 
tomhouse, where it is weighed. The 
customhouses are situated on wharfs 
about 150 yards intb4ho sea ,* and 
after the colfee is wei ghdt, it is car- 
ri«d from the customhouse to the ex- 
tremity of the ^yidiarf, or pier, from 
which it is conveyed inwiats to the 
vessels at anchor in the bay. On 
theK wharfs there is no shade or 
covering whatever, and it frequently 
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MippeDP^ tliat before tlie coffee can 
be takeb off^ deluges of rain take 
place. When coffee is In bags^ 
it ih apt to be very much i|llhred by 
the rain, and it becomes ne^ssary to 
transport it back to the customhouse 
warehouse ; in effecting this^ . the 
greatest celerity is necessary, Ibr the 
rain there falls in such torrents, that 
in a few moments the whole coffee 
would be destroyed. It iag|rhen 
threatened with one of thesJVow- 
ers, and his property lies exposed on 
the wbari’, that the foreign merchant, 
however respectable in circumstances, 
has to cringe, and behave with every 
submission, to these black vagabonds. 
He is not permitted to use any com- 
pulsory measures, and can only ex- 
pect to save his property by entreat- 
ies and submission. If ne appears at 
all out of humour, he will only be 
laughed at ; they delight in bring- 
ing to the remembrance of white 
people that they are no longer slaves, 
and though of a different complexion, 
that they consider themselves in every 
respect their equals.* 

1 was amused ssrith a gentleman 
from Jamaica, who happened to be 
in liayti while 1 was there. He 
had been accustomed to all obsequi- 
ousness from the negroes of that isl- 
and, and seemed to expect the same 
subrnissivencss from those he was 
now amongst, lie liad, however, the 
mortification to find his ideas of su- 
periority here treated with contempt, 
ahd giving way ^to ^is feelings, lie 
threatened to liog"^ some of them ; but 
he was informed in return, they 
were not only their own masters now, 
but his also while he was in the 
island ; and if he did not behave w6ll, 
they would flog him. ’lliis gentle- 
man secined to w^ry very much of 
his residence among the blacks of St. 
Domingo, and to long for a coun- 
try where such an expression of dis- 
respect would almost amount to a 
capital crime. 

In the southern parts of Ilayti, the 
negtp population, with the exception 
of the few who reside in the towns, 
the most of whom arc of the descrip- 
tion 1 have given, occupy the nuMin- 
tains. Many of them have ooffhe 
plantationi^^ and from the high price 
whicli that article has for some time 
brought in the markets of Europe 
and America, they fiave acquired 


greater riches than thev know what 
to do with. Some of them were 
pointed out to me who were said to 
possess many thousand pounds, but 
there appeared nothing indicative of 
such wealth. Their habitations were 
simple constructions of wood, with 
an earthen floor, and the interior of 
them but poorly furnished with arti- 
cles of use. The men and women 
were plainly dressed in the inamifac* 
tures of Europe ; the men’s dglll 
being comprised of a short blue jack^ 
oC/,^«>ollen cloth, and waistcoat and 
tndMltrs of white chintz ; the wo- 
ilibn*8 consisting of a cotton shift 
and petticoat, made much after the 
English fashion, with handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads as turbans. 
For articles of food, however, besides 
the productions of their own planta- 
tions, such as coffee, yams, plantains, 
with poultry, such as geese, fowls, 
turkeys, which are reared about their 
cottages, they had supplied tliem- 
selves with rice, flour, and dried- flsb, 
imported into the sea-port from Ame- 
rica, and with wines and spiritous 
liquors brought from France. 

There are others of the negroes 
who live in the rudest state possibhs 
They obtain a subsistence by rais- 
ing a few yams, and from poultry 
reared about their ; and in gene- 
ral, they have a few coffee trees, from 
which nhiy may reap a sufficient 
quantity of coff^ for their own con- 
sumption, and have a little to spare 
for other necfssaries ; but their ex- 
ertions are seldom equal to produce 
them any comforts or luxuries. The 
interior of their huts present scarcely 
a single article of use ; no bed, nor 
table, nor even so much as a cliair. 

In one of these miserahle habita- 
tions which I entered, was seated, in 
one corner of the room, on a mat, a 
young negro, alwut twcnty^cars of 
age, with three infants ; and in ano- 
ther corner, a move elderly female, 
with a family more advanced. Both 
were the wives and families of the 
proprietor or the bouse, a negro ap- 
parently about 'sixty. The women 
wore nothing on their luedies except 
a chemise, made of coarse Osnaburg. 
The younger of the two was suckling 
^ an infant, and two round apertures 
wore roa^in the garment, through 
which the Wh hiefst^ prmected, and 
were entijr^^xpqiad^ Tbehu^nd 
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l)Bd no clothing, nith tlie exception of 
a pair of Osnaburg trowsets, the up- 
per part of Ilk botfy being 4 tog 0 ther 
naked: aU l^e j^ounger of 

the fafuiiy were ip a etat^ of entire 
nakedneee* It is true, that in such 
a cliinate little cuvenx\g k necessary, 
blit the imnates of this abode, pre- 
sented, upon the whole, such a spec* 
tacle of wretchi^ness, as to make me 
naturally conclude, that notwith- 

» [ing they never eiijpyed the free- 
of their own will, yet, in point 
of cpmfort, their situation would .ppt 
be«|p a comparison with that 
slave in our plantations. ” r 

The manners of the better classes 
of the niulatoes and blacks partici- 
pa^ of the French. Their mode of 
living is similar, and they pretend to 
all that politeness and etiquette ob- 
servable in the French character. 
Eyen among the lower classes, it is 
not uncoinDipn to observe two wret- 
ches, almost naked, salute each other 
after the French style. ** 

In their intercourse with one ano- 
ther, the Haytkns are upon a footr 
ing of the utmost equality. Their 
form of government prevents all dis- 
tinction of persons. Liberty and 
equality reign throughout their re- 
public, and the meanest inhabitant 
in it considers Iwself upon a foot- 
ing, not only mib hk own coun- 
trymen, but with any str(|(|m that 
may come in his way, whatever 
be his rank, wealth, or information. 
The religion throught^ the whole 
Republic k the Roman uathoUc. It 
was, however, only lately that the 
head of that church took any ns^ice 
ofthebkeka* While 1 was 4 di^rti, 
eleven priests, and bishops arrived 
direct from J^me, to take charge of 
the <|^Virch in that part of the world, 
and were received with great respect 
by President Royer. He, however, 
has since* had reason tp believe, that 
these gcntleoaen fere attempting to 
make some innovations in thf 
vernment, be Iw consequently 
obliged ev^ one of them tp Inve 
the country. Thp religions a&irs 
of the Haydana will therefore, be 
managed as formerly^ apj pprapn be- 
coming thebr priest yrho sets 
tensions to that holy character* The 
of the priest has, heretofore. 


been gener^; 
rpK firpm the 




adventu- 
and has 


been a profession attended with l|| 
small eniolumciit. I'he exactions 
of the priests, fron^ the ignorant 
blacks, taare enormous. For giving 
absolution, their customary charge 
was one hundred dollars, and for 
attending a funeral, sixteen dollars. 

Thu funerals in that climate, (Wt n 
among the natives, are very frequent. 
Scarce a day that 1 was at Jacque- 
mel Imt one of them took place, and 
someflnes more. A funeral inlHayti 
presents to a stranger a novel and 
interesting spectacle. It forms a 
grand procession. In the front is the 
priest's attendants, carrying flags, and 
chanting occasionally a hymn. The 
holy man then follows, attired in a 
loose sable doak, and afterwards the 
repository of the dead, carried on the 
shoulders of four men. Then come 
the attendants, botli male and fe- 
male, in full dress. The men are at- 
tired in black coats, pud chintz or 
nankeen waistcoat and trowsera. The 
women form far the most numerous 
part of the group. Their dresses are 
composed of white muslin gowns, 
white silk stodcingii white kid shoes, 
andyelJkw Madras handkerchiefs, ele- 
gantly tied in the forms of turbans, 
round their b^sd. In the one hand 
they carry a white muslin liandker- 
chid, and the other is employed iii 
holding a red silk parasol over their 
head* Their neck is surrounded 
with a gold chain, their Angers co- 
vered' with gold rings, and' their hair, 
which k an olq^ of their greatest 
care, plaited in mglets round their 
face. Tbe funerals aflbrd the ladies 
an opportunity of displaying their 
fine dresses, and they crowd to this 
parade as to a ball-room. No invi- 
tation is given or expected, never- 
theless these processions are always 
well attended ; seldom by fewer than 
two or three hundred. 

Previous to bciug conveyed to the 
church- yard, the cofiin is brought 
and placed in the interior of the 
church : the whole company enter 
along with it, and some ceremwies 
are then through,s|ich as sp^k- 
ling with nbly water, &c. It is 
removed to the church-yard, 
and as it descends intOr^e grave, 
each person pirknt tokei^ handful 
of earth, which he throws after it. 
This k considered as a mark pf re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased. 
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L an expression* of anxiety that he 
iiSly soiiSi escape the gates of Puiga- 
tory. , 

Sunday is the neat markel-day of 
the Haytians. On the morning of 
that day, crowds of the country peo- 
ple are seen curing into tow^^ with 
baskets of tneir different commodi- 
ties, sucii as fruits, yams, and plan- 
tains. ) There are large squares in all 
the towns I was in, allotted fo||^eir 
inarkelMplaoe, and here is to W wit- 
nessed a very busy scene betwixt 
the country people and town mer- 
chants, bartering and vending a va- 
riety of articles. At the funenls is 
to be witnessed the greatest ihsplay 
of town elegance; and upon this 
occasion, a person is Ratified with a 
sight of the Hay dan peasantry, 
'fhey are, upon this occasion, all 
dressed in their best attire, and 
though far behind the cidzens in 
lendid equipment, yet 1 must do 
e blacks the justice to say, that 
where they are not in very miserable 
circumstances, they are generally to 
be seen clean, with what raiment they 
have iieady put oni Though 1 have 
before given a description of the mi- 
serable appearance of tlie inmates of 
a hut which 1 entered, in the coun- 
try, yet such wretchedness, 1 should 
fain hope, is not general. Those 
country people who frequent the 
Sunday markets have a healthy, 
clean appearance, and all of them 
are clothed. 1 must, moreoverpMy,^ 
' that their appearapi^ in general, is 
iiKlicative of happiness and content- 
ment, and their manners aiik of a 
more pleasing nature than those 
blacks to be met with in the town. 
The markets are over about nine 
o’clock A. M., at which time it is 
customary to go to church. 1 re- 
marked mat very few indeed of the 
Hay dan men attended the church- 
service. The churches, however, 
were always crowded with women, 
who appeared to join very devoutly 
in the devodons. The men spend 
thei%dme at home, and make this a 
day of feasting. I am in^ned to be- 
lieve, diat the HaydanPknow hut 
litde of the pleasures of domestic Iflb. 
The cereumnv of marraige is but 
little atteiraed to by the muUtora, 
and, by the blacks, not at all. They, 
in general, attach theniselves to. one 
female, but incondnencyis no uncom- 


mon matter among them. Frequent- 
ly, besides the person who passes 
for their wife, they have one or 
two other mistresses. It will occa- 
sion suipriie, no doubt, when 1 men- 
tion, that no Hay dan female is per- 
mitted fo morry a white man. 'iney 
are not, however, prevented (Vom 
residing with foreigners, as their 

friends and most of the foreign 
merchants resident in the Republic 
have formed such connections, 

^pally with mulato ladies. ’rh (7 are 
excellent managers of household mat- 
tmei^and give a preferem^e to living 
whh white people, both on account 
of their being more kindly treated 
than with the men of their own 
colour, and because they are better 
supplied with ardcles of dress, a pas- 
sion for which is a predominant fea- 
ture in their character- When they 
have the means, they adorif them- 
selves with great art, and are so ca- 
priemuH in their taste, that t1\c va- 
riety and elegance of their wardrobe 
will seldom he exceeded, it is no 
uncommon matter for a respectable 
Haytian to possess upwanls of a 
hundred Madras handkerchiefs, of 
difierent paterns, thirty or forty 
gowns, and other dresses in propor- 
tion. Their minds, however, arc hut 
poorly informed. In general, they 
can read and write, but their resil- 
ing is of die lightest nature, consist- 
ing chiefly of French plays and no- 
vels. 

Having taknn notice of what 1 con. 
sider may give you some little idea 
of the Haytian, 1 shall now call your 
atteo^on to a subject which, from 
our iwofession, should be the most 
interesting to both of us — 1 allude to 
the trade of St. Domingo. 

During the time that the French 
planters ijourished in that part of the 
world, as 1 have already stated, the 
exports from their colony were great- 
er than those from the whole Island 
of •lai^ca. To the beat of my re- 
collectibn, the exports at diat pi^Hod 
were calculated at nearly six iiiillioiis 
sterling. In the wir which ensued 
betwixt the negroes and^heir fonner 
masters, it was not to be expected 
that sare could be tak(*n of the fine 
plantations then in the island. Both 
thfsugar and indigo plantations were 
permitted to go to rum ; and t}ie only 
remains of tne French industry in 
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this delightful Island^ are the cof- ports into Ilayti. • From tlie coii^ 
fee-trees^ which now constitute the petition that has in coubcquef^ arl- 
wealth of the Haytians. The coffee sen, credit has become very cheap, 
tree does not produce for the ffrst and the goods of tne foreign nier- 
three years after it is jilanted, but chants have frequently been put in 
after that> an acre of good Aground the hands of those who were by no 
planted with, coffee trees, will yield meaiii%ntitltd to credit. The out- 
about X*.7A0 sterling. The coffee standing debts due by this desCrij)- 
plantations always thrive best in the tion of Haytians to the British ad- 
inountains, whereas the savannahs, or venturers amounts to a very large 
plains, were better adapted for the sum, of which there is but little 
glspwth of the sugar and indigo plants, chanw of their recovering any pan. 
Coffee being now the only article I'welve months is a customary cre- 
cultivatcd by the Haytians to any dit in liayti^ and when you take 
extent, and the plantations of ^at into consideration the frequent ca- 
artick; not having been increased sualdes that happen in that cli- 
since the French lost their possessions mate, and that, when a person dies, 
in St. Domingo, the trade of the his property is not to be got out of the 
country has, in consequence, cousi- hands of his relatives, you will ad- 
derably diminished. The yearly pro- mit that transactions become doubly 
duce of Hayti is calculated to be hazardous. 1 believe myself justi- 
thirty millions of pounds of coffee, fied in asserting, that few or none, 
or about fifteen thousand tons, which, engaged in the trade to the Republic 
at a hundninl pounds per ton, would of the blacks, have beep successful in 
only yield bne million and a half their adventures; on the contrary, 
sterling. The import into the cfcn- that all of them are disgusted with 
try should not exceed that sum, for the result. The trade to that part 
coffee being the only article allowed of the world, like every other which 
to be exported in return, any increase has opened to the^^nterprize of the 
upon the imports must occasion a British merchant, has been overdone, 
loss to the parties concerned. In- But while foreigners have been los- 
dccil, the average I have taken cof- ing money by tlieir adventures to 
fee at is a very high one, and per- Ilayti, that country has been reaping 
haps eighty pounds per ton is a high advantages, both by its government 
enough price for the foreign mer- and its inhabitants : the former 
chant to pay for his return^ when it from the taxes, and the latter from 
is taken into consideration that he is the cheap rate at which they have 
often obliged to sell his goods in pujTChased from the foreign merchant, 
Hayti at a very low price, and and the high price tht'y have, at tlie 
sometimes even at a loss. This would same time, received for their own pro- 
reduec the exports to one million duce. 

two hundred thousand pounds ,ater- Noifbreigner, or white man, can 
ling. ^ The imports, heretofore, 'into commence business in Ilayti, with- 
Hayti, have always very greatly ex- out a patent from the government, 
ceeded in value what the country for which he pays sixteen hundred 
had to give in return ; and tlie na- dollars aDiiually. 1 calculate that 
tural consequence has been, the trade there are at present about fifty foi eign 
has pruv.cd a ruinous one for those merchants established in the Repub- 
concerned. From the over quanti- lie, which alone will produce a re- 
ty of goods which have been sent venue of eighty thousand dollars, 
there, a competition has alwaya.sub- Upon all imports into the country, 
sisted, among the disposers, t6 such there is un ad valorem duty levied, of 
a degree, as to reduce the price of twelve per cent., on the goods of’ all 
eoinmodities very low ; and, on the nations,i'xcept those of Great Britain, 
other hand, 9 proportional competi- which are charged with a duty 
tion has been created in the purenase of #even and a half per ec'iiu From 
of coffee, which has enhanced, the this source the revenue jg very con- 
price of tliat article far beyond its siderable. I was infonJ||^ that the 
value in the markets of Europe, trade of the town of Auxb^es alone, 

^ Bat this is not the only evil whi^ including ah export-duty which is 
* has occurred from th c excess of im- levied [on cdff?c, yielded annually 
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eh hi^red thousand dollars. That 
of PorAu^Princc mhst ^t least doa- 
ble that sum ; and there are, be- 
sides, several other towns in the Re- 
public, the trade of which is ronsi- 
dernble. The Hay tians find re- 
venue^ arising from their eicf^ions 
from foreign merchants, and foreign 
commodities, amply sufficient for ae- 
fraying all the expences of their go- 
vernment, and 1 have no doubt mo- 
nt'y is accumulating fast in their trea- 
sury. The principal expence of their 
government is an allowance made to 
their President, of fifty thousand 
dollars a-ycar. Their army, which 
amounts to about twenty-five thou- 
sand men, is but poorly paid ; and 
now, when peace reigns throughout 
their Republic, there will be no oc- 
casion for its services, and conse- 
quently this item of expenditure will 
be saved. 

Considering the cxaclions that are 
levied from the foreign merchants 
resident in the Republic, it would be 
but just that they enjoyed every free 
privilege of carrying on business; 
but their operations are, nevertheless, 
very much hampered. They are not 
allowed to purchase any merchandise 
on their own account. If they want 
coffee, they must employ one of the 
Haytians to procure it for them, and 
to whom they have to pay a commis- 
sion. Ij* a cargo of merchandise ar- 
rives under the charge of the supetiy 
cargo, they are not allowed to buy 
ft even from him — only to receive it 
on consignment, and sell it on his 
account. Indeed, I may say,;^ the 
laws of Hayti are framed for we pro- 
tection and encouragement of its 
own trade, with very little respect 
for the interest of foreigners. Du- 
ring the period that the French were 
masters there, if a white and a mu- 
lato went into a Court of Justice, the 
latter could seldom expect any re- 
dress. The reverse is now completely 
the order of things. And I cannot 
conclude this letter, or whatever you 
may choose to call it, without ex- 
pressing my opinion, Uia^the white 
residents in Ilayti are no me^s 
to be envied. The frequent mortifi- 
cations wh^k they am subjected to, 
and the dHger which they every 
day run of being aacrlfi^ by the 
fury of some ruffian negro, with -the 
great want of society, of books, and 
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of every thing thkt can make life a- ^ 
greeable, renders their situation not 
only unpleasant, but scarcely sup- 
portable for any length of time. 

You j|ill perhaps be disappointed 
that I have proceeded thus far, and 
taken so little notice President 
Boyer, but the truth is, 1 know but 
little of that gentleman, 'fho greater 
part of my residence in llayti was 
spent at Jacquemel and Auxbuges ; 
and as the President's hcad-quurters 
were at Port-au-Prince, 1 bad not 
an opportunity of being introduced 
to him. The short time 1 wiis at 
Port-au-Prince 1 was iiiVJscIf un- 
well, and when I recovered, though 
I might have had an opportunity of 
being introduedd, yet, as the cha- 
teau where be resides was at some 
distance from the town, 1 <)id nut 
wish to put any of my fHends to 
the trouble of paying hhu ^ ihr- 
inal visit. He spends We grtiatcT 
part 4 >f his time at this chateau. It 
is pleasantly situated in a grove of 
trees, about four miles from town, mi 
the road to Leagane, and has much 
the appearance of a nobleman's seat in 
our own country. The person whom 
President Boyer has fixed upon as his 
partner for life, is a mulato Imly, tin* 
widow of the former President IVtiuii. 
Boyer, at the time of the late Potion's 
death, ip ^IK, was an officer in his 
army, andit was in consequonec of 
Petion's recommendation that he was 
appointed his successor. Boyer was, 

1 understand,' originally a tailor ; 
and 1 have heard it Limed, that ho 
owed his aggrandizement to the par- 
tiality of Lady Petion, who had great 
influence with her former husband. 
The memory of Petion is very mucl| 
revered by the Haytians. The lat- 
ter years of his life he was 8ubjt‘et 
to melancholy, and, I was informed, 
starved himself to death. His re- 
mains are interred in a tomb, built 
for the, purpose, in the centre of the 
cit/ ofjbrt-au-Prince, wL^re lamps 
are kept constantly burning. 

Speaking generally of the Island 
of St. Domingo, no language of mine 
could convey to you, aif idea of its 
beauty. Business had formerly call- 
ed m^to almost every corner of ray 
native country, and 1 used often to 
dwell with delight upon the many 
romantic spots to be met with in Ca- 
ledonia. But* what are all these. 
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when compered witli the itupendous Since royihTlyaf in this fpuntfy, 


mouiitaing* and beautiful acmery of another chaa^e fias taken pl^ in St. 
Histianiola ? It may ng\\ Be termed Domingo, which 1 nsertkinly did not 
« the Garden of liieSAn," or ‘‘Eden Hook for. It is the aniieiiation of 


of the World.*^ Excuse i^when 1 
gay, that ou t Jiib gt romantic and rug- 
l^d spots bf%cotland,— our loftiest 
hills, and steepest precipices, are 
tame, when compared witn the sce- 
nery of St. Domingo. From the 
summit of one of the nigh mountains 
of that Island, the prospect is inex- 
pressibly grand. Nor does Nature 
appear less magnificent when the 
traveller, following ifie track of a ri- 
ver which sweeps along the foot of 
some of those stupendous steeps, casts 
his eyes upwards, and contemplates 
the summit of the llFty cliff that o- 
verhangs him . Take in to considera- 
tion, also, that Nature here always 
wears a smiling appearance ; the 
chill blal^f Winter is never felt. 
A oontinun summer seems to reign 
in this climate, and an effulgent 
sun gives even to the rugged rock 
a more lively aspect than it presents 
in our northern latitude. In tra- 
velling through some parts of St. 
Domingo, 1 found myself shaded by 
groves of orange trees, giving to the 
air an agreeable perfume, and the 
beautiful fruit of which hung over 
roe in the greatest abundance. I 
confess to you, tliat in such ^ novel 
situation, 1 almost conceived myself 
in fairy-land, and had some difficul- 
ty to reconcile myself to the reality 
of the appearaqpe before me. 

Of the climate of St. Domingo 1 
am inclined to think favourably. The 
heat, through the greater part df the 
day, is certainly oppressive, but the 
evenings and mornings are delightful 
— ^far more delightful than even “ a 
still summer evening in the Shetland 
Isles." The atmosphere is in gene- 
ral clca^ and a person is enabled to 
respire freely, which makes the ex- 
cessive heat less distressing^/^ had 
no thermometer with me, bdl I '^- 
lieve the average heat of St. Domin- 
go is about 85% though frequently 9(f, 
and 1 was informed, that off Cape 
Tiburoen, ft was so high as lid® 
in the shade. In certain situations, 
tile sea-breeze through the day has 
an invigorating efiect. It is when 
its refreshing influence is not felt 
that the West Indics/ire most un- 
healthy. 


the Stfltiish part of this Island to the 
domttKis of Boyer. This hu been 
effeeiM without bloodshed, 1>ut as 
the accounts of it have appeared in 
the public prints, I need not enlarge 
on the su^ect. By this arrange- 
ment, Boverhaa obtained, I am in- 
formed, the addition, of about thirty 
thousand to his population, besides 
the quiet possession of a country 
double the extent of his owri. From 
such an extent of territory, Hayti 
becomes now no Contemptible portion 
of the world, nor ought I|ib policy 
perhaps be altogether disregarded. 
Its independence has never yet been 
acknowledged by any power, and it 
remains to be seen what steps other 
nations may take with regard to this 
curious Republic. IS is my own o- 
pinion, that France will never again 
attempt to reduce it, because, as the 
slave-trade is nqw abolished, it would 
only be to the country a useless 
possession. I am far from thinking 
that France has not the means to 
conquer the Haytians. Fifty thou- 
sand of her soldiers, I am of opinion, 
would compel them to submit ; and 
far less than that number, were the 
climate difterent. I consider the ne- 
groes great cowards, and having now 
bc«ome more luxurious, they are not 
able to undergo the same fatigue as 
formerly. Hayti has no navy ; one 
friga^t Port-au-Prince, and which, 

I bellik, is going fast to decay, com- 
poset its whole maritime strength. 

I shall now conclude this recital 
with an account of a journey which 
I undertook, from Jacquemel to. 
Port-au-Prince. From the roads in 
Hayti being frequently intersected 
by rivers, over which there is no 
bridge, and also passing over preci- 
pices over which no wheeled vehicle 
could mount, a horse or a mule is 
tbe only conveyance in some parts of 
it. The road which I had to travel, 
upon this^casion, had both these 
disadvanta^, and, besides, 
intricate, that it is never undertaken 
without a guide. I jteeforc fur- 
nished mysdf with a nUe for my 
own use, and a negro for a conduc- 
tor,* whom 1 got mounted upon a 
mule. Notwithstanding the heavy 
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dews nhich fall dur^ the night, 
and wmh are undelrsto^ to be dan* 
gerousj rather 4han be exposed to 
the scorching heat of the sun througk^ 
the day, 1 determined upgs^ravel- 
ling ^ night. It was lif&ijght, 
and, we set out about eight v ^ck 
V. M. In St. Domingo, the days are 
about twelve hours long, the sun ris- 
ing about five, and setting about the 
same hour in the evening ; the day 
had, therefore, about two hours closed 
when we took'' our departure. We 
continued our way through thick- 
ets, and other intricate places, until 
we reached the foot of a mountain, 
over which we had to pass. Here I 
halted, jwd allowing our animals to 
eat soim of the fine natural grass, 
which grows luxuriantly every where, 
iny guide and myself partook of some 
refreshments, which had been pro- 
vided for the journey. After thus at- 
tending to our own wants, and those 
of our quadrupeds, we again set out, 
and began to ascend a stupendous 
mountain, which in many places was 
almost pcrpcndiculkr. My horse 
found his way over these precipices 
with wonderful alacrity, but the 
mule and its rider came on very 
slowly, and kept me frequently wait- 
ing. At last, I lost all patience, and 
determined to push forward. 1 reach- 
eil the summit of the mountain, 
where I had been informed there was 
a house, generally made a 
place by travellers } but 1 could do- 
Bcrve none such. 1 therefore began 
to descend the other side, allowing 
my horse to plunge over s||teps, a- 
lanuiiig to contemplate. I roached 
the foot of the hill, but here I found 
every trace of a road disappear. You 
may figure to yourself wnat an un- 
pleasant situation 1 now found my- 
self in. From not falling in with 
the house which I expected to have 
found on the top of the mountain, 
and from the disappearance of the 
road which 1 had been following, 1 
was afraid I had gone out of the right 
path. On the other hand, I was led 
to believe that the track 1 had come 
along must lead to soi^ frequented 
^ace. In this situation of perplexi- 
ty, 1 deternuned upon crossing the ri- 
ver,. whi(di% effected without much 
difficulty, and had the agtisfaction to 
find, on the other side, a beaten track, 
VOL. xni. 


like a foot-path, leading along the 
river side. 1 followed this fur some 
time, and at length descried a hut, 
which I repiffted to ; and it is the re- 
ceptioT^nich I there met with, that 
makes me take notice eCthis journey. 
It was now the dead bf the night, 
and a solemn stillness reigned around. 
I was amongst savages, to make 
known to whom my lost and unpro- 
tected situation, might only nave 
served as an inducement for them tu 
take advantage of it. With n variety 
of unpleasant reflections crowding up- 
on my mind, 1 however approached 
the door of the hut, and knocked gent- 
ly. In a moment, 1 heard the sound 
of human voices, and a man came to 
the door, naked,'lD be sure, but whose 
manners possessed a degree of mild- 
ness and hospitality which 1 was not 
prepared for. He informed me, in the 
kindest manner, that in 

right road to Port-au^fhrince, and 
that when a star, which he pointed 
to, had sunk below the liori/on, 1 
should reach Lcaganc. I knew that 
1 had to pass through this town, and 
therefore all my doubts were remov- 
ed ; but the kindness of this Haytian 
did not end here ; lie made his wife 
get up, and prepare some coffee foi 
me ; and little as he appeared to liai e 
to spare out of that little, lie gave me 
abundance. I was completely ex- 
hausteh with fatigue and anxiety, 
and never in my life did I feel so re- 
freshed as from the repast of tliese 
good people. Even yet 1 think of 
this inhabitant of the wilds of Hayti 
as my benefactor. It is when our 
wants are the greatest, tliat favours 
conferred on us implant in our 
breasts the more lasting gratitude. 

I reached Leagano about day- 
break. This is a healthy town, com- 
posed of one broad street, about a 
mile long, and is much rosorted to 
by invalids from Port-au-IJrincc. I 
had some difficulty, here, in getting 
nrysclf accommodated. There are no 
inns in Hayti, and I had to request 
the favour of being admitted into a 
private bouse, where, with difficul- 
ty^ I got some grass Ibr my horse, 
and breakfast for myself. Of the lat- 
ter, nhe landlord of the house par- 
took plentifully, and washed it down 
with a cup of claret. This, however, 
was at my expcnce, as 1 found in 
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nettling the bill. He perhaps thought, 
that from his honouring me with his 
company, though without an iiivita* 
tion, the leas£ recompltice 1 could 
make was to pay his repast. 

It was la^in the eveninf before 
1 reached iWt-au-Princc. As I 
passed along Ac road, which runs 
through a level country, 1 was 8ur« 
rounded with myriads of tlie fire- 
ily, emitting a lignt which illumined 
all around. 1 1 was impossible not to 
be interested with this ignis-fatuus; 
but had I not been prepared for the 
appearance of Aese spirits of the 
night, 1 wight not perhaps have felt 
so comfortable. 

Port- au- Prince is the most un- 
healthy town in the whole Island of 
St. Domingo, aud p^haps in the 
whole world. It is so situated, that 
it seldom enjoys the sea-brecae, 
and the inlSii^taiiti luive, in conse- 
quence, to l^the a close, cloudy at- 
mosphere. Tlieremany a European 
has found bis grave, and few escape 
from it without having the fever of 
the country, the recovery from which 


is so uncertfin in «that that 

when a persoH is known ta'l|r indis- 
posed, his life bocopiies a matter of 

f cculation, and large odds are given 
at he will not escape. This state- 
meufeiMH>ot give you a verv high 
opinmHf the feelings of d|bse I 
speak of, but casualties are there so 
frequent, Aat I believe the feeliup 
get blunted, and death is less thought 
of. Both the British and American 
merchants in this city, as well, indeed, 
as all those who are Slettled in other 
parts of Hayti, are ^most hospitable, 
and their table is always open to 
strangers. The house of a Haytian 
merchant has more the appearance of 
a tavern than that of a f^* 

iiiily. The society in Port-ailW’rince 
is better Aan in any of the other 
towns in the Republic. There is, 
however, only one English lady in 
the whole town, who, with an Irish 
lady at Auxbages, fornUhe sum-total 
of OUT fair countrywomen whose for- 
tunes have led them to the domi- 
nions of President Boyer. 

St. Domingo. * 


ST. HONAN's WKM.. IlY THE 

Tins novel is, in most points, the 
Antipodes to its predecessor. Com- 
pared with Quentin Durward,' it is 
evening after the brilliancy of noon, 
— a simple melody after the clangor of 
martial music, — a quiet tale of fami- 
liar life after thc»magnificcnce of a 
foreign pageant. It seeks ao aid 
from historical association, from Ae 
remembrance of great names or heroic 
deeds, from the pomp and circum- 
stance of chivalry, or even the miy esty 
of nature. It is a domestic tragedy, 
appealing to Ae heart from the nar- 
row theati:^ of^ a deserted village, 
surrounded only by the scenery of 
pastoral life, and pictures of hmeli- 
ness and decay. Its incidsi|tf are 
neither numerous nor uncoramoB ; its 
range of character is rather limited, 
and Ae personages of Ae story, wiA 
the exe^oufof Ae principal, are 
of that unimeresting class, that come 
like Aadows, and depart wiAout^x- 
dtii^ any WiA for their stay, or any 
anxiety for their return* And yet 
Ais retired and insulated scene is so 


UTIIOR OF ** WAVERLEY,” ^C. 

chequered with the lights and sha- 
dowB of a poetical imagination, — this 
domestic story so diversified with 
scenes of humour or tenderness, and 
occasionally with darker pictures of 
impassioned and tragic eloquence,* 
that, even when we are disposed to 
regret the Asence of the brilliancy 
of effed^to which we have been ac- 
customed, we must express our sjie- 
cial wonder at Aat creative alchymy 
of genius, which, from these simple 
and unpromising elements, can ex- 
tract a compound of so much inte- 
rest and beauty. 

Btill, however, to confess Ae truth, 
we are disposed to regret that the 
auAor should have quitted the high 
ground of historical nmianoe, to de- 
scend into Ae humbler arena of no- 
vel writing. Every one must have 
felt Aat it waa there he stood alone ; 
imitated, yat inimitable. 1 1 was tikis 
that calm forA that sin^lar rom- 
binaHon of povtere which jfj^racter- 
izes the AutW of Wavtiley. The 
novelist can ^pd his, characters ind 
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incidents to his own peculiar habits 
of thougkL anc^ tinge his work with 
ccMang of that one master-feel- 
ing in which be feels his own supe- 
riority: but lie who adventures <m 
the field of historical delineation, aip 
loQki on the varying 
Bivimfe anomaUesof thiswSHpthey 
realk exist, has need mSwen, 
subtle, yet comprehensive as'^tnosc of 
Nature herself ; and here it is that 
the immeasurable superiority of this 
author to his rivals is most visible. In 
the possession of some one qualifica- 
tion, in the delineation of some one so- 
litavy feeling or passion, he has been 
often equalled, sometimes excelled. 
In humour, he must yield to Smollet 
and Fielding; in stern painting of 
misery and mental desolation, to 
Godwin ; and in deep feeling, to the 
author of Anastasius : but who, since 
Shakespeare, has blended, in one har- 
monious whole, so many varied pow- 
ers and scattered excellencies — such 
acute and unwearied observation- 
such profound antiquarian know- 
ledge — so deep a sympathy with all 
that is generous and noble — such 
powers of mingled pathos and hu- 
mour — of splendid painting and pic- 
turesque description ? lleneath his 
touch, forgotten generations live a- 
gain. He breathes on the dry bones, 
and^animatp the skeletons of liis- 
tory. Evei^ scene, which be has 
touched oil, is so much ground rc- 
dcenieil from the waters of oblivion — 
a fiuint fTammi, to wliicli w^can le- 
Icr, with the confidence of acauaint- 
tance, amidst the dimness^ ttistori- 
cal recollection. Philip de Comines 
may slumber in peace, W bis occu- 
pation is gone ; the monastic tyrant 
of France has found a greater ainial- 
ist. Can dl the lore of Kymer or 
Gervase place b^ore our eyes the 
state of England, under the Lion- 
Heart, with the graphic fidelity of 
Ivanhoe ? The foibles of the Maiden 
Queen — the learned folly of James — 
the versatility of Buckingham — the 
Inrthommie of Charles— arc th^ not 
inseparably associated With Kenil- 
worth, and Nigel, and Pcveril ?— 
Shakespeare ar^ the Unknown are 
the true historians of England ; and 
we cannot willingly consent that the 
lattar ahottld abandon his high and 
undisputed prerogative^ to occupy a 


field, if he cannot inert willl 

a superior, he must at least ext>eci to 
find a rival. 

But to come to the point, (for 
really we have no time for digres- 
sion,; — St. Ronan's Well, we must 
say, has, in some measure, disap- 
pointed us. Somethii W^o f thisinignt 
be owing to the diiip^y that this 
romantic title refers i^ly to the hu- 
mours of a watering-place, and 
something more, perhaps, to that taste 
Ibr splendour and courtly magnifi- 
cence which the author himself has 
fostered, and which may have par- 
tially impairetl our relish for 

“ The ccmimon ilinu;;lil#» of mother earth, 

Her simplest mirth and tears ;** 

but still, for the credit of our own 
taste, we ntWil/hold that tlie con- 
struction of the plot is rather unsa- 
tisfactory — that tbs coterie at the 
Well are a ^ jij^T^and that 

even the hero the pic^co 

are by no meana inm^|ipting or in- 
teresting portraits. Xlinp^^mpression 
certainly is, that the whole iiraiiiatia 
personal, with the exception of the 
old landlady and the traveller, are 
hut sketches ; — sketches, no doubt, 
of masterly power and frmlotn, find 
at superior to the finislied corn posi- 
tions of ordinary writers, as an out- 
line of Raphael or Michel Angelo to 
the most elaborate effort of weaker 
heads 'or feebler bonds, but still 
sketches, ill rclatioif^o that standard 
by which no author can in justice 
refuse to be tried — his former works. 

We have always Jield it bad po- 
licy for all parties, to attempt any 
analysis of tne plot of a popular po- 
vel : it is mortifying to the cevie#er, 
who knows that his prveis is not 
looked at by one ill twenty, — and 
tantalizing to the reader, who ac« 
quires about as correct an idea of the 
spirit of the book froi^sucl) a digest, 
as an intended purchner might Viav* 
done of the house of the pedant, in 

t rocles, from the Bpecimen briek 
ch the proprietor carried in hta 
jbockeL We stiall therefore take the 
liberty of assuming, what we dure 
say is pretty near the truth, that 
the majority of our readers ace as 
welLacquainted with the plot as our^ 
selves, and compress, into irfew sen- 
tenfiN,all tbeiiiformdfion wkh which 
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think it necessary to plllace the 
specimen we intend to quoto. 

Be it known^ then, tnat the little 
village of St. Ronafi’s is situated 
about thirty miles from the English 
frontier ; that in consequence of the 
erection of some fashionable build- 
ings round tW|mineral well in the 
ne^hbourhooH^nd the increasing 
celebrity of tnc watering-place, it 
had sunk into a gradual and complete 
decay ; the old residence of the Mow- 
bray family, the Lords of the Ma« 
nor, having dwindled into an inn, 
graced by the cfKgy of St. Ronan 
catching hold of the devil's leg with 
his episcopal crook, and dignified, 
from that circumstance, with the 
title of the Clcikum of Aulton. This 
tenement is inhabited by Martha 
Dods, a fiery old landlady, whose pe- 
culiarities of temper, hiended with 
real goodness of heart, are brought 
out, a little top perhaps, ' but 
certainly and effect, 

and whose ' diaract^^^^ is 

a most unliSihdled contempt and dis- 
like to the whole *rival establishment 
of the Well, and the strangers with- 
in its gates. Among the occasional 
visitors at the Well are the two last 
members of the house of Mowbray, 
with whose fortunes, or rather mis* 
fortunes, the whole web of the story 
is connected. John, the brother, is 
a ruined gambler, rash, rude, and 
obstinate, with scarcely a redetming 
feature about his character, save 
some touch of brotherly love and 
kindness for the unrcpiniiig com- 
panion of his misfortunes, his sis- 
ter, Clara Mowbray, round whom 
some early sorrows have thrown a 
mylteripus interest. 'What those in- 
cidents were which had thus blight- 
ed her prospects, wc could hardly 
hope to render intelligible in any 
outline which we could afford to 
give : suffice it^ say, that, through 
the treachery ot a friend, the lady 
had committed an error jtersonasy 
and married one brother, when 6^ 
intended to marry another ; and ttA 
her distresses are caused by the tot^ 
wreck of her early hopes, and the 
revival of those claims which her 
pretended husband at the time 
been con^elled to abandon., The 
difficult %aracter of the heroine is 
touched with |l^cat delicacy, 


slight tinge of insanity which shades 
her mind, — her afiparenW gaiety, 
when forced by the offidousVndness 
of her brother into the giday circle 
the Well,— her hopeless, silent 
elanch^ at home, and her t^der 
hd: brother, 

conciH^d executed. Throuwmt 
the wiM^it is on the scenes between 
the brother and sister that the deep 
interest of the story rests; and we 
doubt if the author, in his happiest 
moods, has ever written any thing su- 
perior to the one we are about to quote. 

Lady Penfeathcr, the Priestess of 
the Spring, by the incautious disclo- 
sures of an absent clergyman, who 
had celebrated the marriage between 
Clara and the pretended Tyrrel, be- 
comes acquainted with some particu- 
lars of the story, and drops some 
hints on the subject in the ball-room 
at St. Ronan's, which reach the ears 
of John Mowbray, just as his pas- 
sions bad been unusually excited by 
the loss of bis whole remaining pro- 
perty at nlay. In a state approach- 
ing to delirium, be returns, with the 
speed of lightning, to his residence at 
Shaw's Castle, to interrogate his sis- 
ter. He prefaces the inquiry by 
announcing that he is a ruined man, 
and that the last hope he had enter- 
tained of bettering his fortune, bv an 
alliance with Lord Etheijngton, had 
been extinguished by her obstinacy. 

“ I am glad of it, with all my spirit,” 
saidJClaijij; “ m:!y it take with it all that 
wc can quairel al)oul !— But till this in- 
stant, Inhoughl it was fur this very point 
that thik ‘long voyage was bound, and 
that you were endeavouring to persuade 
me of the lASity of the danger of the 
storm, in order to reconcile me to the 
Ijarbour.” 

“ You are mjid, I think, in earnest,” 
Said Mowbray ; con you really be so 
ulisurd ns to rejoice you have no way left 
to relieve yourself and me from ruin, 
want, and shame ?” ^ 

“ From shame, brother ?” said Clara. 
“ No shame in lioneat poverty, I hope.” 

That is according as folks have used 
their prospdtty , Clara.—! must s^'ak to 
the p^nt—There are strange reports go- 
ing below— By Heaven ! they arc enough 
to disturb the ashes of the dead ! Were 1 
to mention them, I should expect our 
poor mother to enter the room.— Clara 
Mowbray, can you guess what I megn ?” 

It was with the utmo&t exertion, fix m 
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a fauUering voice, that she was able, af- 
ter an ineffectual leffurt, to utter the mo- 
noflyllablA “ Nor 

By 'iHeaven ! I am ashamed— I am 
even afraid to eifpress my own meaning ! 
-^Clara, what is there which makes yem 
80 pjkptinately reject every flcono sal eff 
mpjbge? — Is it that 
uiM^by to be the wife of anl^ffl^an ? 
— out I— Evil Fame haslKi busy 
with your reputation — Speak out !— Give 
me the right to cram their lies down the 
throats of the inventors ; and when I go 
among them to-morrow, I shall know 
how to treat those who cast reflections on 
you ! The fortunes of our house arc ruin- 
ed, but no tongue shall slander its ho- 
nour. — Speak — speak, wretched girl ! 
why are you silent ?** 

Stay at home, brother,** said Clara ; 
stay at home, if you regard our house*s 
honour— murder cannot mend misery- 
stay at home, and let them talk of me 
as they will, — they cannot say worse than 
I deserve !** 

The passions of Mowbray, at all times 
ungovernably strong, were at present in- 
flamed by wine, by his rapid journey, 
and the previously disturbed state of his 
mind. He set his teeth, clenched his 
hands, looked on the ground, as one that 
forms some horrid resolution, and mut- 
tered almost unintelligibly, “It were cha- 
rity to kill her.** 

“ Oh ! no — no— no !** exclaimed the 
terrified girl, throwing luvself at his feet; 
“ do not kill me, brother. I have wish- 
ed for death — thought of death— prayed 
for death — but oh ! it is frightful to think 
that he is near — Oh ! not a bloody death, 
brother, nor by your hand 

She held him close by tli^ kne^ as she 
spoke, and expressed in her It^k^nd ac- 
cents the utmost terror. It was not, in- 
deed, without reason; foe. .the extreme 
solitude of the place, the lafeness of the 
hour, the violent and inflamed passions 
of her brother, and the desperate circum- 
stances to which he had reduced himself, 
seemed all to concur to render some hor- 
rid act of violence itot an improbable ter- 
mination of this strange interview. 

Mowbray folded his arms, without un- 
clenching his hands, or raising his head, 
while his sister continued on the floor, 
clasping him round the knees with all 
her strength, and begging jpiteous^ for 
her life and for mercy. 

“ b'ool !** he said, at last, “ let me go ! 
— Who cares for thy worthless life ? — 
who cares if thou live or die ? Live, if 
thou canst — and be the hate and scorn of 
every one else, as much as thou art 
min^!’* 

He grasped her by th? shoulder, witli 


one handMipshed her from him ; and, it 
she arose mun the Aoot, and again press- 
ed to throw her arms around his neck, 
he repulsed her with his anff and hand, 
with a push— or blow— it might be term- 
ed either one or the other, — violent 
enough, in her weak state, to have again 
extended her on the had not a 

chair received her us SM^ll. He looked 
at her with ferocity, grappled a moment in 
his pocket ; then ran to the window', and 
throwing the sash violently up, thrust 
himself as far as he could without fall- 
ing, into the oi^n air. Terrified, and 
yet her feelings of his unkiiulriess pte- 
dominating even above her fears, Clara 
continued to exclaim, “ Oh, brother, say 
you did not mean this I— Oh, sny >ou 
did not mean to strike me ! — Oh, what- 
ever I have deserved, be not you the ex * 
ecutioner ! — It is not manly — it is nut 
natural — there gre but two of us in the 
w'orld !** 

He returned no answer ; and, observ- 
ing that he continc^ to stretch himself 
from the windoil^, in the se- 
cond story of tift and oviTlouk- 

ed the court, a n4w^ rauil4 of Apprehension 
mingled, in some measure, Vith her per- 
sonnl fears. Timidly, and with stream- 
ing eyes and uplifted hands, she apryroftrb- 
ed her angry brother, and tVarfUlly, yet 
firmly, seiKcd the skin of his coat, as if 
onxiouH to preserve him from the eflbctK 
of that despair, w'hich so lately senned 
turned against her, and now* against him- 
self. 

He felt the pressure of her hold, and 
drawing himself angrily back, asked her 
sternly w'luit she want^ ? 

“ Nothing,*’ she said, quilting her hold 
of his coat ; but what— what did he 
look after so anxiously ?” 

“ After the devil*!** he answ'crccl, 
fiercely : then drawing in his head, and 
taking her hand, “ By my soul. Clam— 
it is true, if ever there w'as truth in such 
a talc ! — lie stood by me just now, and 
urged me to niurthcr thee !— What cist' 
could have put my huiiling-knifeiiitoiny 
thought !" — Ay, by God, and into my 
very liand — at such a qpomept ? — Yon- 
der I could almost fancy I see him fly, 
the w'ood, and the rock, and the w'ater, 
clcoming back the dark-red fhrnace-Iight, 

t ; is shed on them by his dragon wingsl 
my soul, I can hardly suppose it fan- 
cy ! — I can hardly think but that I was 
under the influence of an evil spirit — ^un- 
der an act of fiendish possession ! But 
gone as he is, gopc let him be — ond thou, 
too feady implement of evil, be thou gone 
after him !** He dicw from his pocket 
his iright hand, which Kad all this time 
held his hunting-kYiifc, and threw the 
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implement iu the court-yard ^|lie Bpoke; 
then« with a mournful quietim and so- 
lemidty of manner, shut the window, and 
led bU eister by the band to her ueual 
scat, which her tottering steps scarce en- 
vied her to reach. Clara,'* he said, 
afier a pause of mournftil silence, we 
must think what is to be done, without 
passion or viol^ho^there may be some- 
thing for us in file dice yet, if we do not 
throw away our gome* A blot is never a 
blot till it is hit— dishonour concealed, is 
not dishonour in some respects.— Dost 
thou attend to me, wretched girl ?** be 
aatil, suddenly and sternly raising his voice. 

Yes, brother — ^yes indeed, brother,** 
she hastily replied, terrified even by de- 
lay again to awaken his ferocious and 
ungovernable temper. 

Thus it must lie, then,** he said. 
*"* You must marry this Ethcrington— 
there is no help for it, Q^va— You can- 
not complain of what your own vice and 
folly have rendered inevitable.** 

But, brother—*’ eaid the trembling 

girl. 

Be silent.; I huow all that you 
would say. You love him not, you would 
say. I love him not, no more than you. 
Nay, what is more, he loves you not— 
if he did, 1 might scruple to give you to 
him, you being such os you have owned 
yourself. But you shall wed him out of 
hate, Clara— or for the interest of your 
family — or for what reason you will— 
But wed him you shall and must.** 

Brother— Nearest brother — one sin- 
gle word !** 

Not of refusal or expostulatioiY — ^that 
time is gone by,** said her brother. 
“ When I believed thee what 1 thought 
thee this morning, I might ad\ isc you, 
but I could not compel. But, since the 
honour of our family has been disgraced 
by your means, it is but just, that, if pc;b- 
sible, its disgrace should be hidden ; and 
it shall,— ay, if selling you for a slave 
would tend to conceal it !*' 

“ You do worse— you do worse by 
me ! A slave in an open market may lie 
bought by a kind master — you do not 
give me that chance— you wed me to 
one who — ** 

Fear him not, nor the worst that he 
can do, Clara,** said her brother. 1 
know on what terms he marries ; aigL > 
being once more your brother, as y^ 
obedience in this matter will make* me, 
he had better tear his flesh from his 
bones wdth his «iwn teeth, than do thee 
any displeasure ! By Heaven, I hate him 
so much— fpr he has outreached me every 
way— that methinks it is some consola- 
tion that he will ilot receive in thee the 


excellent creature I thought thee !— Fall- 
en as thou arty thou qrt still too good 
for him.** , 

Encouraged by the more giflide and 
alrooat affectionate tone in which her 
brother spoke, Clara could not help say- 
ing, although almost in a whispen I 
trus^|M MW iM>t be so— 1 trust 
conslfiravbwii condition, honoiK^d 
happiiM|ji% better than to share it^mth 
me.** 

** him utter such a scruple if he 
dares,** said Mowbray — “ But he darea 
not hesitate — ^he knows that the instant 
he recedes from addressing you, he signs 
his own death»warrant or mine, or jier- 
haps that of both; and his views, too, ore 
of a kind that will not be relinquish^ on 
a point of scrupulous delicacy merely. 
Therefore, Clara, nourish no such thought 
in your heart as that there is the least 
possibility of your escaping such a mar- 
riage ! The match is bilked— Swear you 
will not hesitate.** 

1 will not,” she said, almost breath- 
lessly, terrified lest he was aliout to start 
once more into the fit of unbridled fury 
which had before seized on him. 

Do not even whisper or hint an ob- 
jection, but submit to your fate, for it is 
inevitable.** t 

I will— submit— ** answered Clara, 
in the same trembling accent 

“ And I,’* he said, “ will spare you— 
at least at present — and it may be for 
ever — all inquiry into the guilt which 
you have confessed. Humours there 
were of misconduct, which reached my 
ears even in England ; but who could 
have believed them that looked on you 
daily, aniUw'itncssed your late course of 
life ? — On this subject I w'ill be at pre- 
sent silftit— ^rurliaps may not again touch 
on it — mat IB, if you do nothing to thw'art 
my pleasure, or to avoid the fate w'hirh 
circumstances render unavoidable— And 
now it is late— retire, Clara, to your bed 
—think on what 1 hove said as what ne- 
cessity has detcrmiiiod, and not my seU 
fish pleasure.** 

He held out his hand, and she placed, 
but not without reluctant terror, her 
trembling palm in his. In this manner, 
and with a sort of mournful solemnity, 
as if they had been in attendance upon 
a funeral, he handed his sister through 
a gallery hung with old family pictures, 
at thO' end of which was Clara's bed- 
chamber. The moon, which at this mo- 
ment looked out through a huge volume 
of mustering clouds that had long been 
boding storm, ftill. on the two last de- 
scendants of that ancient family, as they 
glided hand in hand, more like the ghosts 
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of the deceased than like living persons, 
through the hall, and amongst the por- 
traits of their forefathers. The same 
thoughts were in the breasts of both, but 
neither attempted to say, while cast 
a fliuipg glance on the pallflt Aif de- 
cayed re|:^sentntions, How Imle did 
thcite inticipate this catastrophe of their 
house.*” At the door of the bed-room 
Mowbray quitted his sihter's hand, and 
said, Clara, you should to-night thank 
(lod, that sav^ you from a great dan- 
ger, and me from a deadly sin.” 

r will,” she answered— “ I will.” 
And, as if her terror had been anew ex- 
cited by this allusion to what had passed, 
she bid her brother hastily good-night, 
and w^as no sooner within her apartment, 
than he heard her turn the key in the 
lock, and draw two bolts besides. 

I understand you, Clara,” muttered 
Mowbray between his teeth, as he heard 
one bar drawn after another. But, if 
you could earth yourself under Bon Ne- 
vis, you could not escape what fate has 
destined for you.” 

The tottering reason of Clara is 
overset by the shock of this fearful 
interview. She wanders out from 
her room in the darkness of a stormy 
November night, — overhears the con- 
fession of her early companion, who 
had occasioned her misfortun^js^and 
dies almost by the side of Tyrrel, 
who, like her, had been the victim of 
that imposture. 


Of the secondary characters, that 
of the travellLT Touchwood api)cars 
to us by far the most spirited and 
successful. There is infinite humour 
in his introductory visit to Mr Car- 
gill, the absent clergyman, who, by 
the bye, is first cousin, at least, to 
Dominie Sampson ; in his interview 
with Jekyl, and in the conversation 
with Mowbray, where he diclosscs his 
relationship. The party at the el! ; 
are no favourites of ours Sir Hinco 
Hinks (a vile name) and his lady 
arc mere supernumeraries ;-“Win- 
terblossom is a good sketch, but no- 
thing more. The only member of 
the coterie, who seems to have any 
thing original ab^ut him, is Captain 
M^Turk, the Qi^za of the party, 
who is labouring eternally to involve 
his acquaintances in dueli» that he 
may act as second, and dwayi ready^ 
where the principal fails, lift appear, 
to supply his place. 

On the whole, though the compo- 
sition of the work bears obvious 
marks of haste, and must have been 
a mere deJa€semcnt to the aiulior, 
after the more laborious efforts which 
have preceded it, the tale is evident- 
ly that of a master hand— bold and 
decided, even in its least finished de- 
signs, and superior to others, even 
when inferior to itself. 


From ihi Anihohigia Graea of Grotius, by Dc BoscL^Wol. i. p. 50. 


Author uncertain. 


When old Diogenes, with bitter sneer. 

Saw royd Creesus ’mongst tlie shades appear. 

In tatter’d cloak beiwe the ghost he stands. 

For whom once roll’d Pactolus’ golden sands, 

And, smiling, thus the monarch he addrest, 

A cynic pride still rankling in his breast — 

Crssus ! thy wealth is faniahTd now to smoke, 
Mine I brought with me, ^ 1 brought my cloak.” 
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Jouf'nul of two day Si with an interral ycors^ 


JOITKNAL OF TWO ]>AY8^ WITH AN INTERVAL OF FORVY YEARS. 

■ e .. 

. ‘‘ Ridentcm dice^e verum 

Quid vetat ?” //or. 

April 20M, 1783, 

Six o* clock, A. jlf . — Sprung nim- or looked so sheepish ; — Miss Au- 
|l^y from my bed, and threw open brey rose to go ; — carried her lap-dog 
iShy shutters. It was a beautiful down stairs, and handed both into 
morning ; sun up — birds singing — the carriage. (Jfen/. Never to call 
flowers blooming — dew glittering, any dog of mine Poinpey.) 

Hurried on rny clothes. Took niy 7Virec o’clock. — Lectured by pa, 
rod in my hand ; — threw my fishing- ma, and granny; — Miss Aubrey’.^ 
basket over my shoulder, and soon charms, personal, moveable, and 
found myself on th,e banks of the heritable, drummed into my cars ; — 
neighbouring stream^ Ilecollected it protested that 1 could sec nothing 
was my twentieth birth-day ; — sighed agreeable about her; — was told by 
to think I was so old ; — determined the whole trio, in grand chorus, that 
to correct all former faults, and be- she was worth six thousand a-year; — 
gin a }|fe ; — threw back into the thought six thousand a-year ‘more 
water e^>^^‘flsh I caught ; — walked than any married man could have 
home with the conviction that 1 occasion for. 

‘should one day be a second Howard. Five o’clock. — Dined with my un- 

AO'ne o’clock. — Made dreadful ha- eje in town ; — a large party, — mostly 
vock at the breakfast- table ; — sent old people, — all upwards of forty ; — 
rolls, eggs, bam, jelly, tea, and cof- not a single topic broached in which 
fee, chasing each other down my 1 had the slightest interest sat at 
throat ; — dad said he was glad to see the bottom of the table beside my 
me so hungry ; and granny whisper- uncle ;-^arve<l every dish for him ; 
ed something to iny mother about — never saw people cat so voracious- 
white teeth, blue eyes, and beautiful ly ; — had not a moment to swallow a 
complexion talked of Ellen Tracey; morsel myself ; — cut too thick a slice 
— dad looked glum ; — mothef frown- of mutton for an elderly gentleman 
cd ; — and granny said she was a sly who sat above me ;*-:he sent away 
gipsey — not worth a farthing; — his plate', -ifind requested me to give 
thought granny an old bore. him ^ thiwner; — blushed from shame 

Eleven o’clock. — Called on Dick and ve^tion, hut sent him his mut- 
Oliver ; — rode out together ; — never ton, and abundance of gravy ; — was 
saw Dick so merry ; — met Ellen asked by my uncle to drink wine ; — 
Tracey : — both bowed ; — our eyes in filling my glass, gave the elderly 
met ; — never thought her more beau- gentleman's plate a touch with my 
tiful ; — told Dick 1 was determined elbow ; — plate fell, and deposited its 
to marry her, whether dad consented contents,'— mutton, potatoes, and 
or no; — Dick said I was right; — gravy, in the elderly gentleman s lap ; 
thought* Dick a sensible fellow ; — — thought I should have died, but 

knew him to be my staunch friend. put on a methodist face, and begged 
Two o’clock, — Returned home ;- a thousand pardons ; — after dinner, 

found the Honourable Miss Aubrey ^runk a dozen bumpers of my un- 
in the drawing-room ; — mother and^^e’s claret, and then left him and 
panny in a great fuss ; — was sorry 1 ^^is old cronies to make the best they 
had come in ; — wished to retreat ; 'could of the remainder of tlie cvcii- 
stumbled over Miss Aubrey s lap- ing. 

dog; — dog yelped — Miss Aubrey Eight o’clock. — Went to the ihe- 

screamed — ^mother shrieked ^gran- atre ; — ^knew that Ellen Tracey was 
ny soold^ ; — wished either them or there with her aunt ; — got into their 
myself at the devil ; — tried to turn box ; — Ell^n made room for me to sit 
it off with a joke ; — failed, for no- beside her ;-r-felt myself in the third 
boby laughed ; — nevef felt so fooliih, heavens ; — would'^ot have exchanged 
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IVoikit [trf paring Jor Publication. 

WQRKS PftEPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 




toNDON. 

Professor Buckland is printing a De- 
scription of an Antediluvian Den of Hy- 
enas, discovered at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, 
in 1821, and containing the remains of 
tlie hyena, tiger, bear, elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, hipfiupotamus, and sixteen other ani- 
mals, all formerly natives in this country ; 
with a com|xirativc view of many similar 
caverns and dens in England and Ger- 
many. 

Sir llichard Philli})s will, in a few 
days, publish a small cheap tract, under 
the title of JUustraiions of titc Inter roga^ 
Syttem of Educaiioiu 

A new edition of Mr B. P. Capper's 
Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom being in the press, the author 
invites <'orrections and communications. 
It will, of course, include the new popu- 
lation retiiriLs. The three kingdoms will 
be ill separate alphalx^ts, and not cob- 
fused in one alphabet, us in the former 
edition. 

Capt. Batty announces a Narrative of 
the Operations of the Left Wing of the 
Allied Army, in the Pyrenees and South 
of France, in the years lSD-14; illus- 
trated by numerous plates of mountain 
and river scenery, views of Fontambia, 
Irun, St. Jean de Lu/, and Bayonne, 
with plans, &c. 

Sir F. Keiiniker, Bari, is printing his 
Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, 
the Oasis of Egypt, Mount Sinai, and 
Jerusalem. 

Mr Pierce Egtfri" is employed ujjoii a 
new work, entitled the “ Ivle of ,an Ac- 
tor,” to lie published in eij,iit Monthly 
numbers, embellished wdth Tw^enty-four 
coloured plates, und also enriched witJi 
numerous wood-cuts. 

Vol III. of Travels by the late J. L. 
Burckhardt in the llocyaz, with plates, 
will soon ajipear. 

A new Quarterly Review, to be called 
the Westminster Review, je announced 
for the iirst day of the new year. 

A ^ieographical, Statistical, end Histo- 
rical 1 lescription of the Empire of China, 
und its Dependencies, by Julius Klaproth, 
member of the Asiatic Societies of Loll* 
don and Paris, of the Royal Society ^ 
Gottingen, of the Imperial Society of 
Naturalists in Moscow, dec. is prepering 
for publication : it will be handsomely 
printed in two quarto volumes, and illus- 
trated with a map. 

fiarly in December will be published, 
the Graces, or Literary Souvenir for 1824; 
being a collection of taleii and poet^, by 

TOL. Kill. 


distinguished living authors, with literary, 
scientific, and useful memoranda. 

Speedily will be jiublislnxl, a Key to 
Guy's Tutor’s Assistant, fur the use and 
convenience of tutors. 

It is the intention of Mr J. F. Stephens, 
F.L.S. Ac. to imblihh, in the course of 
the spring, tne first jmrt of a (General Sy- 
nonymical Catalogue of all the Urtlish In- 
sects hithcrt(» discovered, uniounting to 
nearly ten thousand in number, exclusive 
of the Cruftavea^ jtrtu hnonLi., yh\ni^ Kn, 
of modern systematists. In luUlition to the 
above, he also proiwses to publish, {lerio. 
dicalJy, an elucidatory work, entitled Il- 
lustrations of Brilisii Entomology ; in 
w^hich will be detfdlcd, in systematic onler, 
the character of thO genera and species, 
with observations oo the economy, Ux uK*: 
ty, &C. of each K|)ucic^ illustiuted fay 
figures of those newly dis^Vqred, i>r but 
little known. p 

The Night licfore the 9 Spanish 

talc, Sappho, a dramatic wetch, and other 
Poems, are announced by C. (i. (iurnett, 
daughter of the late much*estecmod Dr 
Garnett, of the Royal Institution. 

• The Painter and his Wife is preparing, 
by Mrs Opie. 

A w'ork, called the Book of the Church, 
by Robert Southey, is agiin annuiiiiced. 

Messrs J. P. Neale uiiil J. Lc Keux's 
Original Views of the Collegiate and Pa- 
rochial Churches of England, with histo- 
rical d^criptions, will commence publica- 
tion on the 1st of February next. 

Mr Gifford’s edition of the Plays and 
Poems of Shirley, now first collected and 
chronologically arranged, and the text 
carefully collated anc? restorcfl, with oc- 
casional notes, and a biogruphic.'il and 
critical essay, will soon appiiur. 

A fifth volume is in preparation of Ori- 
ginal Letters, written during tfie RHgris 
of Henry VI., Edward IV. and V., Rich- 
ard III., and Henry VII., by various ijer- 
sons of rank or consequence, containing 
many curious anecdotes relative to that 
turbulent, bloody, but hithertt! dark, pe- 
riod of our history ; and elucidating, nut 
only public matters of state, but likewise 
tRe private manners of the age, with notes, 
historical and explanatory, fac-similcs, 
Ac. by the late Sir J. Fenn. 

Speedily will be publishi*d, Odes of 
Pindar, translated, with notes critical and 
explanatory, by A. Moore, Esi|. 

The Suffolk Papers, being Letters to 
and from Henrietta Countess of Suffolk 
and her second husband, the Hon. George 
Berkely, are in the jiress. JTicy corn- 

% 5 B ’ t 
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Works prepariiiff Jhr Publication, J^Dec. 


priije letters from Pope, Swift, Gay, and 
Young; the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Buckingham, and Queensberry ; Ladies 
Hervey, Lansdo\i'ne, Vere, and Hester 
Pitt ; J^rds Bollingbroke, Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, and Bathurst ; Mr Law (the 
financier,) Mr Pelham, Mr Hain{)dcn, 
Mr Earle, Horace Waljjole (senior ai^d 
junior ;) and several otlicr persons of 
eminence in the fashionable, politiciil, and 
literary circles of the reigns of Queen 
Anne, George I., George 11., and George 

m. 

Mr William Smith, autlior of separate 
Geological Maps of the English CohntUs^ 
has completed his very elalwrate and mi- 
nute Survey of the Northern Counties, and 
another number of this truly-important 
work will shortly appear. 

An account of Mr “ Scurry’s Captivity 
under Ilyder Ali and Tipjw Saib,” is 
,, printing. It contains a simple unadorii- 
' led statement of the horrid cruelties and 
insults exercised on himself and his com- 
panions in misfortune by those two east- 
ern despots* 

Duke Christian of Luneburg, or Tra- 
ditions from the Hart/, by Miss Jane 
Porter, will speedily ap|iear. 

No. I. of Views in Wales, engraved in 
the best line-manner by Finden, frw 
drawings by Cajrt. Batty, F.R.S. toflb 
completed in twelve numbers, will be 
published on the 1st of January. 

Mr Landor^s Imaginary Conversations 
of eminent literary men and statesmen, 
will be completed in DccenilKT. 

The Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a 
seaman, a work possessing all the inter- 
est of Robinson Crusoe, W'ith the nddi- 
tioiial recommendation of its being n true 
narrative, will soon lie publislu'd in one 
volume, with engravings after Bird and 
Pocock. 

On the 1st of March w'ill appear. No. 
XT II. being the first of the second volume 
of Woolnooth's Engravings of Ancient 
Castlc.s. 

The Rev. 11. F. Cary, author of the 

Translation of Dante,” has just com- 
pleted a Translation of the Birds of Aris- 
tophanes,, wliich will appear in the course 
of this month. 

Prose Pictures, a scries of descriptive 
letters and essays, by E. Herbert, Esip^l- 
lustrated by etchings liy George Cruik- 
shank, wdll be published in a few w-ecks. 

Mr B. Cohen is preparing for publica- 
tion, Memoirs of the late Pope, inclu- 
ding the whole of his private correspond- 
ence with Na]X)]eon Bonafiarte, taken 
from the Archives of the Vutican,*'wiili 
many other hitherto-unpublished particu- 
burs. 

Several scientific and literary iiersons 


ore employed in ])rciiarii)g a now cplic- 
mcris, t<J be entitled Perennial Calendar, 
with the history, natural history, astrono- 
my, &c. of every diiy in, the year. 

In a few' days will be published, cin- 
liclli^hed with a portrait of Addison, the 
Spirit of'the British Essayists, compris- 
ing the best pajicrs on life, manners, and 
literature, contained in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, &c. The whole al- 
phabetically arranged, according to the 
subjects. 

The Rev. D. P. Davies, author of the 
“ History of Derbyshire,” and also of 
several County Histories in the Supple- 
ment to the EncyclojKedia Britannica,” 
and in the “ Edinburgh Encyclop.’cdia,” 
pro) loses to publish, by subscription, the 
History and Antiquities of the Town of 
Carmarthen and PuriKb of St. Peter. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. 
Coates, A.M. late vicar of Huddersfield, 
and formerly fellow' of ('alherinc Hall, 
Cambridge, is prospered to be published us 
soon as a sulhctent number of hul)bcril)ers 
are obtained. 

The late A. C. Buckland, Est). anlhor 
of Letters on Early Rising,” comiiieii- 
ced a Series of Letters to an Attorney’s 
Clerk, containing directions for his studies 
and general conduct, but was iircvenled, 
by an ciwly death, from |ierfecting his 
plan ; but bis brother, Mr W. H. Duck- 
land, having coiiqili'led the Series, they 
w'ill be published in a few days. 

Letters from the Caucasus and (icor- 
gia, with a map and views, arc in the 
press. 

A volume of poems by Mr (Jonder, 
under the title of the Star in the East, 
and other Poems, will "ufSpear in a few 
dfiys. J ■ 

The ^Connexion of Christianity with 
Human Happiness, by the Rev. W. Har- 
ness, A,M. is in the )uvss. 

In a few' days will lie jntblished, ill us 
trated w'ith a )K>rtrait by E. Scriven, arut 
an interesting plate by J. Scott, Nou- 
vcaiix Morceaaz Choisis de Budon,” 
with intereilltig nitecdotes descriptive ol 
the charactv each animal, and the 
I.ifq,of the Author, written expressly foi 
this work ; being the Fourth Part of thi- 
series of French Classics, edited by M. 
Vcntouillac. 

W', A Latin Grammar, by L J. G. Schel- 
w-, has been translated from the Ger- 
man, w'ith an ap))endix and notes, by G. 
Walker, M*A. and will soon lie published. 

A small volume of Poems is in the 
press, by E. Swoedland, containing the 
Gamester’s Grave, Ac. 

The Rev. H. Marriott is about to pub- 
lish a Third Ckiurse of Practical Sennons 
adapted to be read in families. 
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i 823^^ TF o7'A's preparing for PuLhcaiion. 


Ti lid wards, M.A. lias in the 

jiress an Kpitome df Greek Prosody, Im- 
itifT a brief exposition of the (juuinity, ac- 
rcMituution, and versification, of the Greek 
Lniigna^c. 

A Vfither’s Reasons for not Baptising 
Jiis Children, are preparing for publication 
by a Lay Meintier of tlic Church of Eng- 
land. 

Dr Carey hai issued proposals for pul>- 
Itshing, by subscription, Lexicon Analo- 
gico-Latinuin, on the plan of Iloogeveen's 
Greek l^exieon, u itli an Index Eiymohu 
giries^ nearly like that of Gesner. 

A Praxis on the ]-.atin Prepositions, 
being an attempt to illustrate their origin, 
power, and signification, in the way of 
exercise, will soon be published, by S. 
Butler, D.I). F.R.S. &c. 

Mr J. Curtis has in the ])re‘^s, the First 
Numlier of his Illustrations of English 
Inserts. 

Mr .T. Sliaw, Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery in the Hunterian Sc'hool in (Trent 
Wind 111 ill -street, announces a w'ork on 
t he nature and treatment of the various 
Distortions to which the Spine and Bones 
of the (Ihest are subject. 

The indefatigable W. Kitchiner, M.D. 
is prcfKiring a work on the Economy of 
the h'yes, consisting or precepts for the 
irnfirovcnient and preservation of the 
sight. 

Mr Frank’s Ilulsean Lectures for 1H23, 
on the Ajiostolical Preaching, and Vin- 
dication of Christianity to the Jews, Sa- 
maritans, and Devout Gentiles, in conti- 
nuation of his former Lectures “ on the 
Evidences of Christianity as stated in our 
Lord’s Disci lurs^sjl’ isMii the press, and 
u ill sjiectlily lie" published. . 

An Kgy]itian Tale is [Minting, called 
Raineses. 

A Treatise is preparing for publication 
(»n Organic (Chemistry, containing the 
analyses of animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, toiinded on the work of Professor 
(hnelin on the same subject, by Mr Dun- 
glison, member of several learned socic- 
tiep, foreign and domeitl^^flllkl one of the 
editors of the “ Medical E^i^itory.” 

Memoirs of Sanincl Pepys, Ksq,^ the 
distinguished Secretary to the Admiralty 
during the reigns of ('hurles 11. and James 
II,, w’ill soon appear. 

A 'Pour through the Upper Province 
of ITindostan, comprising a period W 
tween the years 1804 and 1814, with re- 
marks and authentic anecdotes; to which 
is added, a Guide up the River Ganges, 
from Calcutta to Cawnpore, Futteh Ghur, 
Mecratt, Ac. and a vocabulary, is nearly 
ceady for publication. 

The Deformed Transfiormed, a drama, 
is announced from the pen of Lord Byron. 


The Life of J. Dccaatro, C^iacdiati, in- 
cluding anecdotes of Gadick, Dr Johnson, 
Sheridan, \,c. is in prepatntion. 

On the Ist of Jmiuary will lie publish- 
ed a new and most interesting Map of 
most of the iVinn|iaI Mountains in the 
World, embracing, on a large scale, a 
cltur and distinct view of the \nrious^c- 
vations of the earth. This Map has lieen 
arranged witli immense trouble and ex- 
pense, and contains the names of uIhivc 
.300 inountnins, with a view of the balls 
of Niagiira and the Pyrmnids of l'’.gyi»t; 
and the w'hole arrtuiged in alphabetical 
order. 

Typngraphia, or an llistorical SKeti h 
of the Origin and Progresh of the An of 
Printing, illustrated by nuiiiiToiis wood- 
cngrnvings and portraits, will .soon be 
jmhlished, in two 

A scrie'i of origiilH skctehe.s of men 
and nuiiuiers, under the title of lafe's Pio- 
gre.ss, which are to be illustrated by cn# 
gnivings after Oruik.shank, arc prepar- 
ing, and will be piihliNlicid peraodically. 

The Ih. tfMieal Life of Johanna of Si- 
cily, Queen of N.iple.s, is ahllOliiiced. 

Early in December w ill k' publislieil 
ProcTa.'-tiiKd Ion, or tlie Viciir’.s Daughter, 
a talc. 

• An I’.ssay on the Inventions and Cus- 
its of the Ancients and Moderns in the 
CTse of Incbnulirig Lu[UorN, will sihiii be 
pulilished, by S, Morew'opd, surveyor of 
Excise. 

Mr A. Bernardo is preparing for fiub- 
lication, a w'ork under the title ot the 
Italian Interpreter, consisting of copious 
and funiitiar converRalioiiH on subjects of 
general interest and utility, together witli 
a complete vocabulary in English aiul 
Italian ; to which are added, in a sepa- 
rate column, Uule.s for the Proiuuiciatiuii 
of each Word. 

The concluding Portion of the Naval 
History of (ircat Britain, from the decla- 
ration of w’ar by France in 1793 to the 
accession of George IV., V(»Ik. IV, and 
V. is at press. 

The Bcv. T. Smith, editor of the ac- 
cented edition of the Eton (imniinar, 
with note.s, is preparing a nejv edition of 
I'ha'drus, with the scanning from the 
text of Sterling. 

, A full Account of the Murder of the 
late William Wcare, of Icon’s Inn, Lon- 
don, including the circumstances which 
first led to the discovery of the murder, 
the dcix>silion.s taken before the magis- 
trates, the ('oroncr’s tficpiest, and the 
trial of the prisoners, Ac. with engrav- 
ings, is preparing by G. IL Jones, clerk 
to the magistrates. 

The Rev. G. C. (iorham is about to 
put to press, a Copious Abstract, m £ii« 
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glisli, of the 800 peods contained in the 
two ancient Chax^daries of St Neot's Pri^ 
ory, with outline en^iuvings of nine seals 
of that monastery, or of its priors. It 
will form either a Supplement to the 
“ Histoiy of St. Ncot’s” already publish- 
ed, or a separate volume. 

EDINBURGH. 

Novels and Romances of the Author 
of Waverley ; comprising The Pirate, 
The Fortunes of Nigel, Pcveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward. Hand- 
somely printed, with illustrative Vignette 
Title-pages. 9 vols. foolscap Hvo. 

A New Edition of the Philosophical 
Writings of David Hume, in 8vo. 

The ilev(‘rics of a Ucclusc, in one vo- 
lume, post Kvo. 

Revelation, a Poem^, on the Immencs, 
Importance of the Rritiflh and Foreign 
Bible Society. By George Martin. 


('ritical Researches^ in Philoto^ and 
Geography, in one volume Hva 

Among other articles in this work 
there will be found a review of Dr Lee’s 
edition of Jones’s Persian Grammar, and 
an e^mination of the various opinions 
that, in modern times, have been held re- 
specting the Source of the Ganges, and 
the correctness of the Lanas Map of 
Thibet. 

Toumay ; or, Alister of Kcmplecairn. 
By the Author of “ The Fire-Eater.” In 
one volume 12ino. 

The Pic-Nic ; or, Recreations in Li- 
terature. 7s. boards. 

In the press, A Treatise on the* Physi- 
ology and Diseases of the Teeth and 
Gums ; with an account of a late profes- 
sional excursion to Belfast, containing the 
substance of a ].ccture on these suljerts 
delivered there. By Edward Breham, 
Surgeon-Dentist, Edinburgh. 
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EUttOPK. 

Spain’ — King Ferdinand tind his fa- 
mily entered Madrid on the 13th No- 
vember. 'rhe Ga;:ette of the 20th contains 
a decree, creating^a Council of Ministers; 
in which Council,’ with the King at its 
head, is to lie vested the .supreme jiowcr 
of the state. It dues not .appear that 
Ferdinand proposes toiTTTvV any legislative 
body. This Ckmncil is to Imthe organ of 
his will ; and even the forms of a free 
governinent are to be dispensed with. 

The utmost .inxicty still exists as to 
whether the King of Spain will acknow- 
ledge or reject the loans made by the 
Constitutional Government, and no po- 
sitive information of his intentions on the 
.subject has yet been received. Respect- 
ing the political intentiona of Ferdinand 
there is not the least indication in the 
letters from Madrid of any leaning to- 
wards mildness and forbearance, but all 
his actions and expressions manifest as 
much coldness and reserve as if he intend- 
ed to put to deidh half his subjects ; it ia 
still in.dsted u|xin, however, in letters 
fri>m Paris, written by persons who are 
said to. possess the confidence of the 
French Ministry, that the King of Spain 
has been prevailed on to issue an amnes- 
ty, and that it would ap[K:ar in the public 
journals in the course of a very few days. 

la the private letters frufti Madrid of 


REGISTER. 


lELLlGENCE. 

the 20th November, it is stated thaMihc 
greatest wretchedness reigns in that city ; 
a large majority of the rich inhuljitantk. 
have emigrated or retired fh>m Madrid, 
and the poorer classes con.setiuenlly can 
neither find employment oi fooil in the 
usual rhaiinols. The Madrid lin/eltc of 
the 20th InsUiiit contains u list of con- 
trilmtions by the clergy for the support 
of the Government. These donations are 
understood to have been made through 
the influence of Don yictor S.ie/., the 
King's Confessor, and Mini.ster for l'’o- 
reigii AJloirs. They amount in the w hole 
to about £.19,000 sterling. 

A letter from Seville, dated Dclolier 
28, slates, that although the cau'^e ol the 
Constitutionalist.s now aiqicHr:. amiihil.i 
ted, .and the priests and the lower classes 
rejoicing, yet there is little hope of tran- 
quillity lieing entirely or s|K?edilr rcslor- 
ed. Tumults are continually taking place 
in the streets of Seville ; and tlie Libe- 
rals ^ who are certainly the weakest in 
point of numbers, arc insulted with im- 
punity. The King is much blamed for 
his decrees, but our correspondent says it 
would reejuire a person ofi^ore nerve and 
determination than Ferdinand Vll. |W»- 
scssesgto resist theclamouia of the prints, 
the nobles, and the mob, for vengeance ; 
the King is, in fact, goaded to acts of re- 
sentment. 
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Sir John Downie, who was dispossessed 
of his place of Alcayde^ xrt Governor of 
SeviUb^ by the Constitutional Government, 
and kept in close coi^nenieiit in Cadiz 
from the 14th of June to the time the 
King left that city, has been restored to 
his office, and is in groat favour at Court. 
It is supposed that Sir John will possess 
sufficient influence to procure tlie libera- 
tion of his brother, Colonel Charles Dow- 
nie, who was severely wounded in the 
action of the 13th of September, near 
Jaen, and was taken prisoner, but after- 
wards allowed his i)arole, with a passport 
to proceed to Malaga. 

(vuerilla parties urc so numerous in 
Spain, that a large rscort is necessary for 
travelling safe ; for the Constitutional 
troops tlmt have been dispersed have no 
means of living but. by plunder, and they 
are very daring in tlivir attacks, frequently 
entering small villages, and levying con- 
tributions ; and our correspondent adds, 
that unle^ a large army of occupation re- 
mains in . Peninsula, these bands will 
again unites and be too formidable for the 
Army of the Faith to contend with. 

The gallant Biegu, who, we stated in 
our last Number, had been arraigned for 
high treason, has been tried, condemned, 
and 9 ;ucuted. The King having, by a 
praiiiiiius decree, deprived him of his mili- 
tary rank, he was condemned to the ig- 
noniinious death of the giblxit. The al- 
leged crime was, that he took a part, as a 
member of the Cortes at Seville, in carry-' 
ing the King to C^iz. The patting to 
death of this gallant soldier, who u^as 
entitled to all the privileges of a prisoner 
of war, will reflect indelible disgrace on 
the new Government, and, considered as 
the pledge of its future policy, must have 
the eflect of retarding the settlement of 
the country. 

The following extracts of letters from 
Madrid, aintain an account of the death 
of Riego 

“ Madrid^ N'ovemher 7* 

As soon as his Royal Highness the 
Duke d*Angouleme had quitted the capi- 
tal (whic^h was on the 4th inst.) the se- 
cond Court of Alcodes d'Casa y Cortc 
hastened the necessary pre^iarations I'or 
making the ill-fhted Riego drink the last 
drop m the chalice of bitterness. Many 
of those occupied in these [ireparations 
had but eight months before hailed him 
as a hero. He was transferred from the 
prison where he had hitherto been to the 
public prison at an unusual hour of the 
night; there his sentence was rhid to 
him, which was as follows s-.* Don Ra- 
fael Ri^ is condemned to the capital 
punishmept of the gibbet; he is to be 


dragged through all the streetSjTOding to 
the place of execution, his property to l>e 
oonflscated to the profit of the King's 
Chamber, and he is te pay the expences 
of bis trial.* 

At ten o'clock on the morning of 
thb 5th he was led iifto the hut nwg c7ta» 
jicl^ (a room lighted up with funeral can- 
dies, and other emblems of death. )r In 
this situation, which struck with grief 
every man possessed of a spark of pro. 
per feeling, Riego showed the most un- 
shrinking firmness. All he said was, 
‘ May God grant that my death may con- 
duce to the happiness and tranquillity of 
Spain !* These words will not be forgot- 
ten. The unfortunate Riego was sent to 
the scaflbld in virtue of an fx poiifucto 
law, a circumstance which history will 
not forget, in recording these deplorable 
times." 

“ November 10. 

“ On the 4th inst in the middle of tlu* 
night, Riego was removed from ^ liil Se- 
minario de las Nobles,* where he had 
l)ecn confined, to the prison ‘ de la (*orte,* 
and at noon the next day, the sentence 
being read to him, he was conducted to 
the chapel, with a couple of friars to as- 
sist him in his devotions, as is custom- 
ary, forty-eight nours tnrevious to execu- 
tion. A table with a crucifix was placed 
ill the street, opposite to the prison, to 
receive the oflbrings of the pious and cha- 
ritable for the piir|70sc of defraying the 
exiTenees of the funeral, and for the say- 
ing of masses. Curiosttj was excited to 
see something of the last hours of a man 
whose name hud resounded so muc'h 
throughout Kui^je^uring the preceding 
three years, aj,.a numbers applied for [ler- 
inission to see him, both before and after* 
the trial, but none were indulged. The 
lawyers connected with the proceedings 
and the friars chusing to be his only ub- 
servers, advisers, and consolers. 

On the 7th,thecrowd Iicgen to assem- 
ble as early as nine o'clock round the doors 
of the prison, and in the Calle de Toledo, 
through which he was to pass to the Plaza 
de Cavado, where tlie sca^ld was erected. 
Rifgo had requested that none but the 
Spanish guards or troops of the line might 
attend, the French Commandant there- 
fore only interfered so far as to place a 
few picquets of French' cavalry at the 
opening of the streets, to preserve order ; 
and there were no Royalist volunteers or 
other soldiers to line the streets, a few 
lancers riding up and down to keep the 
way clear. About half-past twelve, the 
unfortunate man was brought to the out- 
ward prison door, pale and emadated, 
scarcely exhibiting signs of life : his coat 
had been stripped off*, and he was covered 
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from the seek to the feet with a white 
linen robe de chwnbrcj fastened with a 
cord round the waist. His hands and 
feet were tied, at|d he was seated on a 
sort of matted hurdle, with a pillow to 
support him, and friars on cither side^ to 
keep him up, and afford him spirmal 
comfort. In his hand was {Placed a small 
print of the crucifixion. A few horse sol- 
diers went first ; tlie constables and olfieers 
belonging to th iwison, an imageof Christ 
on the cross, the ass dragging the hurdle, 
a number of ecclesiastics and flriars, and 
a body of cavalry, completed the proces- 
sion. In the streets and at the balconies, 
with few exceptions, there were multi- 
tudes to witness it : the exceptions were 
of those houses (and those the best) whose 
proprietors or occupiers had been friends 
to Riego. The greatest order and silence 
' jirevailed. Not an insulting word escaped 
from any one. Little could be seen of 
him, as he bent his head on his bosom, 
except once or twice he raised his looks 
to the friar, who kept speaking to him. 
On arrival at the foot of the scadbld, ho 
was lifted f^om the hurdle, and seated on 
the first step, where he made his confes- 
sion. This ended, he was lifted up the 
ladder almost to the and while the 
executioner fastened tHe rope about his 
neck, the priest addressed the hyestanders, 
desiring for him the forgiveness of those 
whom he might have offended, as he for- 
gave his enemies. The Belief was then 
begun, and on coming to the words Jesus 
Christ, he was thrown off the side ; and 
here occurred the most barbarous spec- 
tacle, though a humane act to the suf- 
ferer. The hangm^ j^ped upon his 
shoulders, jerking himseH^veral times, 

. and covering the face wilh a handker- 
chief, which he soon took off again, and 
waved in brutal triumph, as a sign^ for 
the people tr> cry out Viva el Rey ; but, 
among some thousands, a few hundreds 
only joined in it, and few repeated it a 
second time. Two men were below un- 
der the scaftbld to pull the legs, so that a 
sense of pain could only be momentary. 
A savage from the crowd struck the body 
with his fist, which was the only iipult 
offSered. 

pRAVCE.— The political intelligence 
from this country is of little importance. 
The Moniteut, other Paris papers, of 

the 3d instant, are principally occupied 
with the account of the Duke d'Ang^- 
leme*6 triumphant entry into the capital 
on the preceding day, which, it has been 
remark^ was the anoiversaiy of the bat- 
tle of Austeriitz. If so, the coincidence, 
've think, was unfortunate. His Royal 
Highness distinguished himself during 
the campaign as a» the nature of 
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the campa^n itself would aBow. Rut 
after all, the trdth is, thdi them was very 
little real fighting in Spain, veiy little 
opportunity for tBe display of goneralkhip, 
and none for acquiring the ap[)ellation of 
a hero. It was not a bloodless campaign, 
certainly ; but the French troops march- 
ed from the Bidassoa to Cadiz, without 
encountering an enemy in the field except 
a few disorglnized bonds of Constitution- 
alists. 

Poet uoAL.— Lisbon Gazettes of the 
15th November contain a myal decree, 
the preamble of which states, that it has 
come to his Majesty's knowledge, that 
some Portuguese subjects, who have ta- 
ken refuge in foreign countries, intend to 
write, in their mother tongue, journals nr 
pamphlets, with the criminal intention of 
again circulating ||i|R|[lriou8 and aubver- 
sive doctrines the kingdom t 

to counteract wAppbe King has ordain- 
ed, that no native or foreigner, residing 
in Portugal, shall receive any, journal or 
pamphlet, printed in a wlMign statu, 
without a royal license. Shmw any such 
publications fall iuto their hands, they are 
required to deliver them up to thu Inten- 
dant-General of the Polibe. The |v^nalty 
for contravention of this law is a fine of 
480 milrcoi ; in addition to 
ofibnder, if a native, is to be ftriMliAd 
six months, and if a foreigner, to be ex- 
pelled the Portuguese dominions. Thu 
fine is to be given to the informer, whose 
name is to be kept secret 

Geeece.— A letter dated in Zante has 
been received flrom a gentleman filling a 
high public situation belonging to the 
Levant Company, which places beyond a 
doubt the intelligence mentioned in the 
foreign journals, of the surrender of the 
Castle of Corinth to tbp Grecian forces, 
by whom it had lieen so long invested. 
The garrison consisted of 800 Mahoroe- 
dans, who receiving no relief from the 
Turkish fleet, were compelled to submit 
to want of provisions, and to a deficiency 
of eveiy military store. 

Vienna^ Nov. 14. — “ Authentic news 
from the Ionian Isles announce that the 
Pacha of Scutari has been completely 
beaten in his last attempt on Missolonghi. 
He had penetrated with a body of Turks 
an^ Albanians, whom he had got toge- 
ther, by force of money, into the moun- 
tains of Ktolia, where he was attacked on 
all sides, ly Constantine Bozzarii, Le- 
paniotes, Macrys, and other Greek chiefk 
The Turks lost the greatef part of their 
artillery and stores. Two ^visions laid 
dowif their arms; the remains of the 
army went to Arta and Janlna. The 
Pacha is said to have gone to Scutari, to 
drive out the Montenegrins,, who have 
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got jwssesKion of ihat part <if his pro- 
vince .” — Gazette of Nuremberg, 

SemltHi Oct, 28.—^* Since the death 
of the heroic Marco Bozzari, his brother 
Constantine has mtide himself known ; 
and, according to a letter from Tino, da- 
ted October 18, and which has been re- 
ceived at Nissa, he has avenged the death 
of his brother in a manner worthy of him. 
He is said to have compl(^ly defeated 
the Pacha of Scutari, who 1^ advanced 
with fresh troops, towards the end of Sep- 
tember, and to have destroyed the greater 
part of his army. Among the prison^s 
were GDO Latin Christians, whom Bozuri 
sent to their liomus, after reproaching 
them for having fought against theirChris- 
tian brethren. May all the Christians of 
the west appreciate this conduct ! Accord- 
ing to the latest ptiv^ letters from Ma- 
cedonia and Thessaly^^ ' we learn that, as 
far as the Pcloppnh Aw 'Ifi concerned, the 
Greeks have nothing more to fear. It is 
true that bags full of human ears, stated 
to be those, of slain Greeks, and fur which 
the Porte, d^rding to ancient custom, 
jiays a certain sum, are sent from time to 
time as trophies to Constantinople. But 
the Franks are no longer deceived by this, 
as it is a certain fact, that the Turks cut 
|gs of their own dead, which they 
dd|Ew | mi hc Porte us those of Christians.** 

ASIA. 

New South WALE».^By late ac- 
counts from these settlements, it appears 
that trade is already much overdone there, 
notwithstanding the immense distance 
from Great Britain. English manufac- 
tures are l)cing poured in, in the same 
ignorant excess as was so fatally exem- 
plified ui the opening of Buenos Ayres. 
One instance of this thoughtless liberality 
in shipping goods must suffice; among 
the arrivals at Sydney last spring was a 
quantity of Kpsom salts, eiiuol to two 
millions of doses, such as are sold in the 
druggists* shops in England ; this, at the 
rate that article is consumed there at 
present, where the people enjoy the best 
health, is equal to more than fifty years* 
consumption, allowing them all to physic 
themselv'es once a-week ; of course it will 
be a total loss ; and the same might be 
said of numerous other articles. Men 
and women are the commodities in' the 
greatest demand, young women particu- 
larly; and there is a fine opening to active, 
indvisfrious mechanics; and we arc in- 
fornHedt thatiil.30 cannot be better laid 
out than in securing a passage to either 
of these colonies ; but goods shoidd cer- 
tainly be let alone, except upon the best 
and letest information, and then only in 
very smtdl qiuinkities. 


AMEillCA. 

Mexico. — IntelUgcnco from Vera 
Cruz, dated the lOth September, state, 
that much agiution exists in some of the 
Mexican provinces on the subject of tiie 
new organization of the government. I'hc 
majority of the inhabitants are favourable 
to a confederation similar to that of the 
United States, but there are not wanting 
persons violently opposed to so liberal u 
constitution. Subsequent accounts, dated 
22d September at Vera Cruz, state, that 
a disagreement exists between the garrison 
of San Juan and the inhabitants. The 
misunderstanding had reached such u 
height, that it was hourly expected to 
break out into open hostilities. The cause 
of quarrelis the island of Sacrificios, which 
the Mexicans intended to occupy, but in 
this they were anticipated by the garrison. 
The foreign vessels, on the 24th, were alb 
leaving the place, in conscquciica of orders 
from the constituted authorities. 

BuAisii.. — We learn from Brazil, that 
the commissioners who hod been sent out 
by the King of Portugal to notify the 
counter-revolution which had taken place 
in the mother country, have not been 
very graciously received by the Brazilians, 
who do not seenyto have the least incli- 
nation to return^nder the yoke of Por- 
tugal. They informed the commissioners 
that such a deputation would never have 
been sent, had not the Government of 
Portugal totally misunderstood the state 
of things in Brazil ; and that no proposi- 
tions would be listened to without the re- 
cognition of independence as a preliminary 
point A copy of the free constitution 
wiiich they have adopted has been drawn 
out, and apprised of by the Emperor Don 
Pedro, who ficems, os far us professions 
go, to be fiiendly to the new order ol 
things ; though we would nut he inclined 
to put much trust in tliese ])rufeb6ionB if 
they were brought to the test. 

Advices have been received from Monte 
Video, dated the 5th of August, which 
mention that a Portuguese division of 
about 3000 troops, under General Alvaro 
de Costa, still continued in possession of 
that place, although it was sunremnded by 
a large Imperial force of Brazilians, com- 
manded by General Le Cor, aliat Baron 
de Laguna. Skirmishing generally took 
piocc between the blocik|^d and the block - 
aders ; but it appearaC^ be the plan of 
the latter to starve the garrison of Monte 
Video rather than risk an attack. The 
g^isop, however, being in want of pro- 
vifiops, they latdy made a sortiei Attack- 
ed and repulsed the Brazilians, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing in several horned 
tie. Lord who had finished 

the afiairs of .Monpham and Para, was 
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daily expfctcd in t^ie mouth of the river 
Plate, aiui it was expected he would then 
concur in some plan for reducing the 
Portuguese garrisdn. 

Peru.— By recent advices from Peru, 
it appears that the cause of independence 
prospers. The evacuation of Lima by the 
Patriot troops was in pursuance of a well* 
concerted nianceuvrc, w'hich had given 
them great advantages over their oppo- 
nents. Declining a general action in the 
plain, the independent chiefs resolved, by 
a bold manoeuvre, to carry the war into 
tfppcr Peru, which had been abandoned 
by the KoyalLsts on their descent upon 
Lima. It was in pursuance of this plan 
that they dispatch^ General Santa Cruz 
to Arica, as stated in our Number for 
October $ and of this project the Viceroy 
appears to have been apprized, w^hen too 
late to prevent it. He accordingly aban- 
doned Lima on the 16th of July, exactly 
a month after he had entered it, fbUowed 
l)y bands of Guerillas harassing his march, 
to make the best of his w'ay into the up- 
j)cr countr}', which, however, he would 
find, pre-occupiecl hy the inde])cndcnt 
trooj)8. following is an extract of a 
letter from Limn, dated August 2 ist 

‘‘ Affairs here still tetinue to wear a 
better prospect, and every day increases 
the conddence of the people. 

“ The old Spaniards, or rather the 
S()anish anny, now begin to feel the bad 
effects of their visit to Lima. Cantarac 
has been obliged to divide his army into 
three divisions, and send them hy differ- 
ent roads, in order to retreat with cele- 
rity ; but, by the lost accounts from Pisco, 
we learn, that they are at a staittd, and 
not likely to advance quickly, for want of 
cattle, &c. and principally on account of 


the constant state of embarrasKment fhty 
arc kept in by the patriot Moiuomeros. 
There are at present 9000 {mtrlot troo|)S 
in the Intermedins, in possession of that 
rich part of the countrj’, which the Spa- 
niards left so foolishly ; and here, and in 
Truxillo, there are upwards of 7000 ; so 
that, as to mimbers, the Patriots consi- 
derably exceed the Royalists, who have 
only 8000 ; * and as their resources ore 
much greater, an||l tlicy have almost evciy 
advantage over t)fem, there is hut little 
doubt of the war being very soon bi ought 
to a conclusion.” 

Demerara.— E xtract of a letter from 
Demenra, dated Sept. Nine more 

of the rebels W'cre executed last Friday ; 
twenty-four more will l)e executed tins 
w'eck. Mr Smith, the missionary, is to be 
tried in a few dayai; the cliarges against 
him are now in 4 ^[^|||pre 88 , and 1 have no 
doubt a public extmple will be made of 
him.” 

West Indies — The Janwea faiptrs 
to the 10th November Hhunduiit 

proofs that a great alarm has been spu ad 
through all the West India Islands, by 
the discussions which took place lust ses- 
sion in Parliament, and the consequent 
apprehension that they were 
lead to some final measures INHPPhi 
emancipation of the negro popimnii'**^ 
Meetings have been call^ in almost every 
parish of the island of Jamaicu, and very 
strong resolutions passed# Two or three 
people had been shipped off ftom Jamaica, 
having lx>en found with inflammatory do- 
cuments in their possession, sent by some 
secret eiflissaries frc»m St. Domingo, to in- 
duce the negroes to rise en rnasgry to de- 
clare themselves free, and to murder ull 
the whites. 
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16,^Drcadful Occwrrence.-^On Mon- 
day night last the town of Whitehaven 
was thrown into the utmost agitation, 
by an awful explosion of fire-damp, from 
the William pit, a coal-mine belonging 
to the l£nrl of Trousdale, when it was 
known that a considerable number of 
colliers were' at the moment employed 
in the w'orkings. It was iin|K)ssible to 
ascertain the extent of the calamity im- 
mediately, but the fatal certainty soon 
became apparent. No'lbss than fourteen 
men, sixteen boys, and two girls, have 
cohffe to a premature death by this ca- 
tastrophe. 

23.—Exrcutu)iu—Y esterday, Francis 
Cain, rotton-spinner, aged 17, for high- 
way robbery, and Geo. Laid law, wright, 
for house-breaking, were executed at 
Glasgow, pursuant to their sentence. They 
exhibited an uncomnijo^ degree of forti- 
tude, the result of sincere repentance and 
perfect resignation, which was never 
more cons]ncuous than in the conduct of 
these unhappy criminals. Cain, who was 
a llomaii Catholic, was attended by a 
clergyman and another ]X!rson of his pro- 
ftf5i>8ion ; Laidlaw was accompanied by 
the Ucv. Mr Smyth and Mr Stewart, 
considerable time spent in fervent 
culprits were launched into 
c^^ri^Sjfv Laidlaw died mth scarcely a 
struggle ; Cain was more convulsed ; but 
in a few minutes they w-crc both dead. 
On the same day, Robert Scott, convicted 
at the Jedburgh circuit of the murder of 
two men, Simm and Aitchisnn, w'as exe- 
cuted on a scaifold erected near the spot 
where the crimes were committed, a lit- 
tle to the eastward of the village of Fauns. 
The unhapjiy man behaved with great pe- 
nitence, firmness, and resignation. 

.28 .— Trust and Hot~ 
have to congratulate our fel- 
low-citizens ujion the near pros|xjct of a 
new and important Hospital being to be 
added to the list of Charitable Institu- 
tions with which this Metrojxilis abounds. 
This extensive charity takes its rise from 
the funds of the late Mr John Watson, 
W.S., who, in the year 1759, conveyed 
his whole property to trustees, the late 
Lord Milton, and Mr Mackenzie, of Del- 
vin, W.S., to be laid out in such pious 
and charitable purposes within the city 
of Edinburgh, os they might judge pro- 
}K*r. The funds being insufHcient for the 
purposes pointed out by the trustees, and, 
besMes, doubts being entertained of the 
usefulness of such an establishinint, the 
fund was in the meantime preserved, and 
acaimulUted by the care and attention 
of the Keepers and Commissioners of the 
Signet ; and we need not add how well, 
when it is mentioned, that the fund,which, 


in 1761, amounted only £.472 1, 5s. 6d. 
now exceeds £.90,00rf. After much dis- 
cussion among the Keepers and Com- 
missioners of the Signet, relative to the 
projier charity to which this fund should 
be applied, an Act of Parliament was 
last year obtained, appropriating it “ For 
the Maintenance and Education of Des- 
titute Children, and bringing them up' to 
be useful members of society, and akso 
for assisting, in their outset in life, such 
them as may l>e thought to deserve and 
require such aid,” 

Funeral of the Dean of /J’octf/fy.-— This 
day the remains of Matthew Ross, Esq., 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, were 
interred in the Grey friars* church-yard. 
As had been previously arranged, the 
Members of the Faculty, in their rolws, 
assembled in their hall at half-past one 
o’clock ; from whence, about two o’clock, 
they proceeded in a Iwdy to the Grey- 
friars’ Church. About the same time, 
the hearse, followed by a long train of 
mourning-coaches, set out from the late 
Dean's house in Queen-Street, and pro- 
ceeded slowly along Princes-Street, the 
Bridges, College-Street, and Lothlan- 
Street, to the church-yard. The coffin, 
w'hich was very sq|perb, was then removed 
from the hearse, and carried upon the 
shoulders of the attendants into the 
church-yard, followed by the friends of 
the deceased ; Alexander Ross, Esq. the 
brother of the deceased, being ])rcsent as 
chief mourner. Among those who assist- 
ed to bear the pall, were observed John 
Clerk and Francis JeffVey, Esqrs., advo- 
cates, James Ferricr and Colin Macken- 
zie, Esqrs., Clnks of Session. At this 
stage of the sol^nitics, the Faculty, pre- 
ceded by their officer, carrying his insig- 
nia, mounted with crape, moved oflT from 
the church towards the grave, on the 
north-west side of the church -yard, where 
they formed a line on each side of the 
footpath, and raised their hats as the cof- 
fin iiassed. The body was then consign- 
ed to the earth, after which the company 
retired. £xclusi\ e of those who attend- 
ed in mourning coaches, there were at 
least sixty of the Faculty present, and 
among them the Lord Advocate and So- 
licitor-General. 

30.-~Salishury Crqgy>~lt is said that 
the Magistrates have jpalved to discoun- 
tenance, for the futiirei^he destruction of 
Salibbury Crags, hy refusing to purchase 
slopes taken from the quarries there. It 
appears that material, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ratho, for paving the streets, 
can he laid down at Port Hopetoun at 
the same exiience as it may be hod from- 
Salisbury ^^gs ; and it is to be hoped 
thatihe example^ by the Magistrates 
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will not be lost on ouch parties as still 
continue, directly sr indirectly, to facili- 
atc dilapidations, which, if persisted in, 
would, in the course of time, leave hardly 
n vestipre of one of the noblest natur^ 
ornaments of our city. 

NOVKMBEIU 

Hioh CoL'Mi* OF Justiciary.— 
4.-^D. Beaton, a boy about 15 years old, 
was sentenced to 7 years transportation 
for street«Pobbeiy.-.-Andrew Meiizies and 
George Spicer, or Spears, w'ere afterwards 
found Guilty of hou&ebrcakin<; and rob- 
bery, the former upon evidence, and the 
latter on his own conreshion. They were 
adjudged to be transported for fourteen 
years. ,f&hn Reid and Thomas Black, 
the one 16 and the other 1 7 years old, 
were then tried for a similar crime, and 
found Guilty. This was an aggravated 
case of housebreaking, and the prisoners, 
being found Guilty, were sentenced to lie 
executed on the 10th Dccemlier. [The 
sentence of the younger one, lleid, has 
been since re.spited. Black was executed 
ut the time up {Minted.] 

5 — This day .lames Anderson, David 
CBenn, Mr.-garet Frew, and Margaret 
Anderson, ivcre placed at the bar, ac- 
cused of the murder^ John McClure, 
weaver in Townhead df Ayr, by assault- 
ing and wounding him on the 6th of July, 
on the road leading from Ayr to the vil- 
lage of Ochiltree, of which w'ounds he 
died in a few hours afterwards. The 
prisoners pled Not Guilty to the charges 
ill the indictment. Tliis was a case of 
wanton and barbarous cruelty. The first 
witness, Thomas Young, a student of 
divinity, detailed the facts of tlia^sauU. 
He was acquainted with' John McClure, 
and w'as {iresent ut the celebration of the 
Sacrament at Ochiltree, on Sunday the 
6th of July. Left that village uliout half- 
past five. On the road he passed James 
Tod, and some other {lersons in a gig, 
who spoke to them. Saw other {lersons 
on the roiui behind them. About nine 
o’clock, when within about a mile of Ayr, 
saw four {arsons on the road, two men 
and two women. Mr McClure and wit- 
ness walked together, and ho observed 
one of the men attempting to catch at the 
gig, but the gig {Kissed on. When Mc- 
Clure and wi^j^s came forward, they 
went oil' the |||p, on purpose to give 
these {KTsens ho molestation; Glenn, 
w'ho aUtMn{)tcd to stop the gig, fell, and 
Anderson also fell on the side-way, and 
as they were rising, witness and McClure 
came up. Witness knew both the prisoners. 
They appeared much intoxicated. When 
they got up, they struck at McClure, 
who, with witness, attempt^ to escgpc 
from them. They^wore^t witness ; 


aqd Anderson asked whether he was an 
Orangeman, or what was he ? Glenn was 
upon McClure at this time. Witness was 
knocked to the ground hy several strokes* 
The two women came up at this time. 
MH^lure was down, and Margaret An- 
derson went to McClure, and ap|»earcd tf» 
strike him. When witness defended him- 
self from Anderson, she came u{j and 
said, would you strike a drunk man 
that way ?” She then struck witnoss, and 
after that rcturi^To M'^Clure. At tins 
time, Mr Tod and Mr Brydcn, who 
had stopped their gig, came U|). They 
went up to w'here Mr M‘Clurc was lying, 
and placed him on his feet, and they 
came back to disentangle w'itncsM from 
Anderson, who had hold of witness, ami 
kicked him with his feet. Another {K>r- 
son came up and freed witness from thr 
grasp of Anderj^. Witness then ran 
a few paces, and on looking liack, saw 
McClure again U{H>n the ground, and 
Anderson standing over liini ; he w'Hs 
then striking him with his clenched list 
beli]nd the car. By this time several 
persons had come up, hut witness w as so 
confused be does not recollect seeing the 
other prisoners. Saw a {lerson (>ull An- 
derson off McClure. After MH'lttm 
rescued, Mr Todd and Mr 
]K)rted him to their gig* 
weak from the blows, and his mouth was 
bleeding, and the back of his ear was a)H<k 
bleeding. He com{)lained of pain in hih 
back, where he said he had been kicked 
by some of the prisoners. Witness did 
not sec any of them kick MTMiirc. The 
assault <;ontinued about ten minutes or n 
quarter of an hour. Thinks MT’lure 
w'as twice knocked down before any 
one came to his assistance. Hod the 
men been so drunk as they seemed to In.*, 
they would not have been able to have 
committed the violence which they did. 
Witness saw no aj^pearance of their being 
drunk after they commenced the assault. 
Before Mr Todd came up to the in, they 
seemed unable to kec{) their feet. Mc- 
Clure said to witness, on being asked 
whether the w'omen struck him, that they 
wxre bad women. When witness saw 
McClure on the ground, he thinks the 
w omen were also striking him. After get- 
tipg McClure to his house, witness called 
in about half an hour ; he was then sitting 
on a chair, and looked very ill. He did 
not sec him again, as he died soon after. 
McClure nor witness ofihred no provoca- 
tion tp the prisoners; n6 words passed 
betwixt them till they struck them. The 
prisoners had no sticks, and it was the 
imiwession of witness that the woman 
Anderson had a stone in her hand. The 
evidence of Mr Young was (rorrobor.itud 
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by the persons in the gig. The Jury 
retired about a quarter of an hour, when 
they returned a verdict, unanimously find- 
ing James Anderson and Da\id Glen 
Guilty of the charge libelled ; but, on ac- 
count that the commission of the crime 
was unpremeditated, or not concerted be^ 
twixt them, reccommended them to mer* 
cy ; and found the charges against Mar- 
garet Anderson and Margaret Frew Not 
Proven. The two women v\ ere accord- 
ingly assoilzied and d|p|nissicd from the 
t)ar. Anderson and Glenn were sentenced 
to be executed at Ayr on the 12th De- 
cember. [I'he sentence was put in exe- 
cution at the time appointed.] 

l.^KnierfiU of Malta . — A very strange 
new loan was brought forward on Tues- 
day last in London, entitled — A loan 
of £.640,000 Stock for the serv ice of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, com-t 
monly called the Knights of Malta !”— 
As a money-jobbing transaction, this 
loan, from the smallness of its amount, 
has no great consequence, but the terms 
of the loan issued by the contractors con- 
tain assertions, which, if true, are of con- 
siderable importance^ viz..— That the Or- 
der is to be re-established as a Sovereign 
Onto^ with the consent of all the Sove- 
^*)iN&^#^urope ; and, secondly, that 
trealiiwipe been entered into, and ces- 
sions made to the Order by Greece. It 
is stilted also, thou^ not the contrac- 
tors, that the Sovereigns of the Conti- 
nent have consexrted to the re-establish- 
ment of this Order as a sovereign power, 
for the purpose of extending its autho- 
rity over Greece, and that the sum raised 
is intended to be applied to the organiza- 
tion of the Grecian armies. 

Nautical Science .— Adam of the 
Academy has just returned from a ten 
day's cruise on board the Clio, command- 
ed by Captain Strungways. We learn 
that the results of the experiments which 
were made at this time among the Ork- 
ncys, and lietwecn the coast of Caith- 
ness and Fraserburgh, were fully more 
satisfactory than on any former occasion- 
7'hese experiments, as our readers already 
know, are to lead to the import- 

ant object in nautical science of deter- 
mining tbe situation of a ship by obtain- 
ing the altitude of any of the heavenly 
bodies where the horizon is obscured ; 
and for which very considerable rewards 
are held out by the Board of Longitude. 
In a great number of observations made 
by Mr Adam od his new principle^ and 
quite independent of any visible horizon, 
he did not diilbr much above 1 min. ifom 
the calculatiQUB of the officers of the Clio 
taken in the ordinary way . — Inverness 
Con tier. 


Coal Mine Explosion.— On Monday 
morning last, between five and six o'clock, 
another of those awful occurrences which 
so frequently haf>pcn is coal mines, took 
place at the Plenc Pit, at Bainton, in the 
county of Durham, tlie property of the 
Marquis of I^ndtwdcrry. By mi cx- 
pleston of fire-damp, 53 men and boys, 
and 12 horses, w'cre killed. ' 

1 2 . — Caledonian Canal , — It is in con- 
templation to allow steam-L)oats to ply 
on the Canal, free of dues, for the pur- 
pose of tracking vessels. The requisite 
operations for receiving and retaining 1 5 
feet of water throughout the Canal are 
now going on, viz. raising the day lining 
along the lands of Bught and £nmylics, 
and above Fort Augustus, and dredging 
the shallows in the lake. 

Resignation of Dr Chalmers , — At a 
meeting of the Presbytery of Glasgow^ on 
the 5th instant. Dr Chalmers tendered his 
resignation by a letter, in which he stated 
in substance, that having been appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrew's, and as his instal- 
lotion would take place on the 14th curt, 
it was with deep emotion, and sentiments 
of unfeigned esteem for every memlier of 
tbe Presbytery, thtt he tendered to them 
his resignation of tne charge of St John's 
parish ; but he did not resign the office of 
the ministry, of the importance of which 
he was well aware, and which he would 
always hold in the highest estimation. 
He requested that they would not declare 
the church vacant till he w'as installed in 
his new office, of which he would give 
due information to the Moderator — After 
some remarks by Dr Dr Taylor, 

Dr Rankine, Dr McGill, and several 
others, testifying their esteem for the 
talents and usefulness of the Reverend 
Doctor, and expressing their regret at the 
loss they were about to siist.tiii Iw hii| 
departure from among them, the Presby- 
tery accepted his resignation, in terms of 
his letter, which was engrossed in the 
minutes, with a suitable expression of the 
esteem of the Presbytery, and their re- 
gret at his departure. — A public dinner 
was given yesterday to the Rev. Gentle- 
man, by his friends in Glasgow, the l^ord 
Provost in the chair. 

13.—- Execitiion. — Ye®tcrdji_\ , David 
Wylie was executed in of tlie ( 'oin i- 
House, Glasgow'. He was found guilty 
(along with William Johnston, whose sen- 
tence has been respited,) of breaking iiitrt 
the house of Mr Rodgers, in Gordon- 
Street, Glasgow, and carrying off upwards 
of £.400 worth of property. 

iRELAKD.— The report on the condi- 
tioQ of the poM in Ireland has been laid 
before the pAlic^ clearly cstabRshea 
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Ch rou icU, 


tlie reality and extent uf the distreHS in 
that unhappy courftry. The Committee 
have proved to demonstration, that the 
employment of thj^ (leople of Ireland, and 
the improvement of theix moral condition, 
ib essentially necessary to the peace (and 
tranquillity of that island, os well as to 
the general iuterests of the United King- 
dom.'* It would appear from the re- 
port, that the distressed districts consti- 
tute half the country, and that one half of 
the entire population arc supported by 
charity. A pretty clear estimate of the 
miserable poverty of these unfortunate 
beings may be formed from the fact, that 
in the county ,of Clare, 2d,tt4(i persons, 
most of them unfitted, from age or disease, 
to procure by labour the means of exist- 
ence, have been supported at an cxpcncc 
of not quite one penny per diem. The 
(Juuntess of Glengall, a lady of great and 
active benevolence, in her examination 
by the Committee, descrilicd the labour- 
ers under the better sort of farmers in 
Ireland as worse oil' than the slaves in 
the West Indies. 

I l.~~^Falkl(md PaIaw.— T he Royal 
Palace of Falkland, formerly tlie favourite 
residence of several of our ancient Scot- 
tish Sovereigns, has lately undergone im* 
{Kirtant improvements, and is destined to 
receive farther protection in the course of 
next season. Mr Bruce, now proprietor 
of the extensive and valuable estate of 
Falkland, and, os such. Heritable Keeiier 
of the Palace, has inclosed the grounds 
immediately attached to it, consisting of 
.seicral acres, with a substantial wall of 
freestone, about eight feet iii height. The 
inclosed space form.s u garden ground, 
Avhich ib kept in good order, and is open 
to the public. 

fmpravtNienf in The Cou- 

rier uf Friday announces that the press- 
yirork oi' that |)a|)er is now executed by a 
machine of such extraordinary mechanical 
power, that it is capable oi throwing oft’ 
coribideralily above 2,000 papers per hour. 
It, indeed, on the occasion, produced ut 
the rate of 2HH0 impressions within the 
hour! No steaTn-a{)j)uratu.s is employed, 
but two men ulternately turn a Hy-whccl, 
which aU'' as the impelling pow'er. 

jVcTi.’ ilnhl rdbiogfi.— The double sove- 
reigns liii\ c la.‘en issued ; but the number 
cast is so liiniteii^ffliat there is no chance 
of any lieing in general circulation, ns 
each banker is only allowed twenty-five, 
and the Bank-of-Kngland Clerks one. As 
a medal, the double sovereign is finely 
executed. The coin nearly resembles the 
single sovereigns, only upon a larger scale, 
and with the addition on the rim of Anno 
Regni IV. Decus et Tutamen ; on the 
exergue is the year of. ipoinage, 1823. 


Eltctiou of a Dean of Pnewft//.— At u 
meeting of the Faculty of Advocates on 
Saturday, the Lord Advocate, in a neat 
and aft)M;tionatc speech, passed some well- 
merited compliments on Mr Cranstoun, 
and proposed him as a person well quali- 
fied for the distinguished skuatiun of 
Dean. The motion was seconded by Mr 
Thos. Thomson, and carried by arclamii- 
tion. Mr Cranstoun expressed his grati- 
tude fur the honour conferrotl on him, in a 
beautiful address' lia his brethren. He did 
not foil to eiilogli^ the rare and valued 
acquirements of his predecessor, the late 
Mr Robs, who, to his other qualifications, 
added that of kindness and regard to his 
younger brethren, who never failed to 
find in him a friend and adviser. With 
a becoming humility, he said that the 
successors of Mr Ross hod it in their 
))ower at least to follow his example — 
The election, and the manner in which 
it w'as conducted, has given general satis- 
faction to the gentlemen at tlie liar. 

20.-^ Weaxtinff h/laehhtery , — The mo- 
del of a machine, invented by Mr James 
Cross of Paisley, for weaving harness 
loom-work, without tiic means of a draw- 
boy, has, since its arrival in Fdiniiurgh 
for public insiKction, attracte4 
ncral attention. Several nieetli|lU|^l!ttb 
manufacturers and operative wewrrl'have 
been held, for the jmrpiise of examina- 
tion and inquiry, and the consei|Ucncr 
has been, that very favourable reprirts, 
from these respective bodies, have been 
jointly and severally given. Pieci*s of 
different kinds of cloth, wrought by the 
inochint^ were forwarded from Paisley 
on Monday evening, with the view of la*- 
ing submitted to the Tru-ti o.s for the cn- 
couragement of munufaclures. ll is ex- 
]iected that this invention will soon be 
applied to damask and car pet- work. 

Deepening the Clyde . — Tliis great 
work, which must be attended xvith such 
beneficial conseifuences to (Hasgow, is, 
we are happy to learn, to be jiroceedcd 
in with spirit and dispatch. 'J'he cele- 
brated engineer, Mr Telford, has been 
here witiiin these few day.s, and is, we 
le.nrn, at this mumerit engaged In making 
a survey' of the river, and to re|K)rt upon 
the practicaliiiity and utility of deepen- 
ing it from this city upwards to ('annylc. 
Coals will then be obtained in plenty, 
and at a cheaper rate. Inverted arches 
will carry the deepening upwards past 
the bridges without difflcujty ; w'hile the 
bed of the river, so much lowered, will 
prevcyit the lower parts of the city being 
inunmed in heavy floods, as the water 
will be carried off with greater rai»idity. — 
Glatgoxp Courier. 

2%.~^HerioV^ IJotpiial . — The (iover- 
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lic^rister* — Ajtpoinimenki^ PromoiionSi te- 


nors of George Heriot's Hospital haVe 
lately directed their attention to the im- 
pruvemeht of the exterior of this noble 
endowment, by directing Mr Playfair, the 
architect, to make out a design for the 
attainment of this object. He has ac- 
cordingly done so, and the following is 
the outline submitted by him for their 
consideration :*Tlie principal entrance 
is at present so unworthy of the structure 
to which it leads, that some alteration is 
absolutely requiml ; |Uiid to eff ect this, it 
is proposed to throw open an approach 
from the south, directly opposite to the 
centre.ofthe building, by which means 
the porter's lodge would be ))luced so as 
to border on the Laurieston road. In ad- 
dition to this, it is planned that the space 
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all round the hospital thall be excavated 
and levelled, so us to {ffacc the building, as 
it were, on a terrace, w'hich shall encom- 
pass it on every side, and form a delight- 
ful promenade for visitors, who may tlms 
obtain w'hat is at present imjvacticuble — 
a full view of the ediiice, in all directions. 
This terrace would necessarily be raised 
ten feet above the play-giuund on' the 
north side, and six feet above the lawn 
on the south side. The present entrance 
would of course be dispensed with, far- 
ther than that it might continue to be 
used as a jirivutc gale. According to the 
plan, a considerable enlargement of the 
)>luy-ground w'ould also take place, by 
throwing into it the vacant spaces to the 
east and west of the building. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1. civrr.. 

Nov. I. The If oil. Friincis llpfjinuld Forbes to 
toe .SLrrebiry of i.ugaUun at lastooii. 

— Fcter lirowrjj Em]. to be SecreLiry of Ixigation 
at Copenhagen. 

H. Vibcount CranMile to be Ambassador to the 
King of the Nctlicrlands. 

1/. 'I'he dignity of a Vi.scuunt of the United 
Kingdom gniiited unto Ricfiard l<«'irJ of Cfanearty. 

'21 The honuiu of kuiglitluKKl confcrretl on 
Uunnatynu, Ubq. late one of tlic 

II JUDICIAL. 

Nov. 10. Jolm Clerk, Km]. Advocate, apiKiinted 
ous of the Lords of ^uksiou in .bcntlnud, in loom of 
Iword llannatyne, rcMgped. .Mr Clok took huscat 
on the 'i'Jii, by the Utle of Lord ICIditi. 

III. LlTEUAItY. 

Nov. 4. The Rev. A.li.ijrdni(luetC({asFrofc!isor 
of Oriental Langiiagois lu St, Mary's ( olkge, St 
Andrew's. 

Sir James Mackintosh re-electcd Loi;d Rector of 
the University of (rlasgow. 

The Karl of Aberdeen re-elcetcd Lord Rector of 
King’s College. Abcrdinm. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oct. A). 'Fhe Rev. Robert (\ipland admitted 
Minister of Durris. * 

.11. The Rev. Hugh M'Kenzie admitted Mmister 
of ttie (iaeltc ClMpcl of Ea,sc, Aberdeen. 

Nov. ] 1. Mr Willinin Ney elected pastor of the 
Relief Cougregation, Tollero's Cilasgow. 

1.1. Mr Ralph Robb elected pastor of the Origi. 
nal lluigher Congregation at kiiicordinc. 

— The degree of Iloctor in Uivinity conferred 
by the Marisclial College of Aberdeen on the Rev. 
Andrew I'homson, and the Rev. Robert (iordoii, 
of Kdinburgh. 

I.'i. William Campbell, A.M. presented by Col. 
Forbcb to the Church and l^unsh of Coull. 

Ih. Mr Robert Brown ordained to the {lastnral 
charge of the United Congregation of Cunmook. 

111. The Second United Asbociatc Congregation, 
Tannery Street, MH'rdecn, ga\ e a call to Mr.Stir- 
ling, Preacher of the (jOsjKd, to be their jiascor. 

The College of ITiuoetoii, in North America. 
boB conferreil the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
iijxin the Rev. James Stark, of tlie Untied Sin 
cession Church. 

!fU. The Rev. Gilbert Wardinw. A.M. ordained 
to tlie pastoral office over the Chuich assembling 
in Albany-Street Chapel. Kdinburgh. 

The Rev, Mr Henderson indueteit to the 
charge of SL Cuthberfsnew Chapel of Kase. Clare- 
inoiiUStreet, htockbridgei Eiliiiburgh. 

V. MILITARY. 

Brevet MaJ. Hon. J. Pineh, h. p. K. W. I. R. 

* Lieut Col. inthf Army tD Uct 18?3 


I Life (Ids. Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Hon H. M. Up- 

ton, LifuL by pureh. vic<* Moscly, 
prom. m t»cl. 1 SJ .1 

C. IJciieage, Cornet and Sub-Lieiit. by 
imreh. do. 

3 Dr. Gds. LieuL Bolton, Adj. vice Towoll, tin. 

Adj. only b’Noi. 

7 Vet. Suig. Anderson, fmm h. p. ‘-M Dr 

Vet. Surg. vice Nesbitt, dead do. 

8 Dr. Assist. Surg. Farnden, from 71) F- .\ssiht. 

Surg. vl|C CarU*r, dead do. 

10 S’urg. IW'lluberts, from 7y F. Surg. i lee 

Chermside, h. p. 3i)Oet. 

I I ( ornct I’ai tndee, Lieut by ])ureh. i lee 

Cro c, 11 F. ilo. 

( ’. John, . 011 , liornet by pureh. do. 
12 Reg. Maj. W'liitc, (;>UBrt Mast 

vice Dull, dead do. 

Lii-ut Lane, (’apt by ]>uich. vice Pat- 
ton, ret * l> Nov. 

Cornet Harrington, Lieut by pureh. 

do. 

W. Hyde, Comet hy pureh. da 

14 Ideut Cit'ii. Sir J. (). Vandeleur, K.t '.U. 

Cot VK*c Kail of Bndgewater, dead 
28 Oct 

(;ren.(ids. Ut Major Hon. R. Clements, Capt Ac 
Lieut Col. bv pureli. vice Paekfc, ret. 

GNov. 

Lieut Lysler, Lieut A: Capt by pureh. 

do. 

7 F. Lieut Orr, Adj. vice 1 lay , res. Adj. oply 
2.5 efct. 

2.1 Bt I.ieul. Col. Dalmer, Maj. hy pureh. 

1 Luiit Beale, Cajit hy pureh. OM do. 

\ Hv Keightlcy, prom. In do. 

2d Lieut MathUoii, 1st Lieut by pureh. 

do. 

G. Beauelerk, 2d Lieut, hy pureh. do. 

24 (J. K. 'J'ueter, Kns. by iiurch. vice Ben- 
nett, ])ri ill. do. 

?5r Lieut Millar, Adj. vice M*Lcod, res. 

Adj. only GNo\. 

.17 llohj). Ashiht Neill, AvLst. .Suig. vice 

BoberlMm. 70 F. <lo. 

39 Lieut (jcn. .Sir G. Alley , K.C.It Colo- 

nel, vioeUen*iN. Balfour, dead 

T 2Ht>pt 

41 Lieut ( role, from 11 Dr. Cujit by 

pureh. vice Johnson, eaneelled .10 do. 
.17 Asskt Surg. Latham, from h. p. 31 F. 

Assist .Surg. vice Inghs, deaii 23 do. 
07 Kasign Iblfuld, Lieut vii« Lascelles, 

de^ .10 do. 

L. Carey, Ens. do. 

70 Asust. Surg. Robertson, from 37 F. As- 

sist Surg. vice Farnden, H Dr. 0 Nov. 

71 Lieut Dashwuod, Caiit by pinch, vice 

Upy, ret. S3 Oct. 

Ens. Stewart, Meut by punh. do. 

• J. Bafry, Ens. by puren. da 
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Rt'irLtcr. — Appt}intment.s, Promotion.y, SiC. 


i'vyl lU-g.i 


7 1 F. T.ieut. Yntps, from (’aui- Corps, laeut. 

Met* Hfriciti. Ii. !». LM F. (i Nov. IHsiS 
7S suit Siirg. iiolton, from h. p. Surg. 

V ice M ‘ n oberts, 1 (i Dr. 30 Oct. 

H I Cant Cruiijc, Miyor by imrch. vice Ar- 

flen, prom. fi Nov. 

b- Ens. liiiylv, Lieut, vice Sutlicrlaiid, ret 

tS Oct 

W. E. s,i A'bnitge, Eiis. by purch. ila> 
W. 1.11. Liciit. liiighcs, from li. p. i*il Bahama 
(iren. Comp. Uuart. Mast vice Dukes, 
h.ii. do. 

L‘g. 'Jil Lieut. Lewis, 1st Lieut, vice Uuike, 
lU'iid do. 

It. JelfeTson, ‘Jd lacut do. 

C.i|x*rorps\ Lieut. Harvey, troiiih.p.t'l F. Lieut 
Inf. / Mcc 'N’atcs. 71 !’• liNov. 

1 U. \ . Bn. Lieut. Itvw.sUn ne, from li. |>. 10 F. 

Lieut L’.'i 

Lieut Knox, fnim h. p. .* F. Lieut dik 

Collins, from -»• F'. do. dou 

Fiocbon, from h. ii. African Corps 

<lu. (lo. 

Fielding, from h. p. 3 F. dow ilo. 

Fr.XM'r, from h. p. .ifJ F. ilo. do. 

Nicholis, fioin h. p. .U F. do. do. 

.lolnisoii, fmiii h. p. a F. do. do. 

— 'l'hoinp,oii. Imin late 9 \ ct Bn. 

Lii'iit. do. 

Assist. Siirg. Kcoghoe, from h. p. 41 F. 
'ssi't Siirg. do. 

- Licui. Bell, from h. p. ‘2 (m. Bn. Licul. 

ilo. 

sti-wart, from h. p. F. do. ilo. 

fuiiri li. ]». ,S.'» F. do. do. 

liu'kcnM, fiom Ji. p. ‘JS F do. do. 

KirKley, from li. p. Uifle Brg. 

do. do. 

Butler, rom h. p. .>7 F. do. ilo. 

■> ■ — V\ .uK:. II, from li. p. IH F. do. do. 
— M'ibAth, from li. p. .% F. ilo. do. 

— - rinesbaeli, from fi. p. Meiiroirs 

Beg. Lieut » do. 

S’Uifl Asiist '^urg. Lawder, .\shis(. .Suig. 

do. 

3 f.KMif Crofloii, fioni Ji. p. York Light 

till. Vol. Lieut. (to. 

Waters, from li. p. S3 F. do. do. 

( j'Ueilly, from h. p. 0 (Jn. Bn. dow 

Mackenzie, from li. p. 7- F. do. 

do. 

^ Scarman, fmm b. p. fi7 F.do. do. 

— - (I’Beirne, fromli. p. (|liF. do. ilo. 
— *■ — Bowen, from h. p. ho F. do. do. 

- l^iekson, Irom li. p. ‘J't F. do do. 

I Misi/jii I I'll risoii, from h. ]•. Si F. Kns. 
M(‘e (ireeiiSiam, ret. list. do. 

Adj. vice ^’elJoii, ret list. 

do. 

As'id ‘s'Mig. Caidmcr, fiom h. p. 33 F, 
VnsiiI. Surg. do. 

t 'nnUuchcd. 

M.ijfii Mon. B, P. \r'Uii, fiom HI F. Lieut Col. of 
liii. h\ pill I !\. ^ ivc Mu). (icii. ('liatH)t, ret. 

.TO Uct. IhSTo, 

Hospital Stuff. 

•Surg. Maliiig, from li. p. Smg. vice Clarke, prom. 

3 July IH2.3 

Assist .Viii}'. t'lifliinJ, liiiiij li.p. hS F. Assist Surg, 
vice Fmlay'Oii, (’.UudUd L'.3 Det 

.^^.lp^ath, fiorii h. p. i?(i Dr.*A.ssist 

Suig. vm L.iwder, - Bnj.il \ ct Bn. h Nov 
llosp. v-'i 1. L'.iilagher, lioni h. p. Ho-'p. As.ist 
I lee I ..11 '!•, li. p. 23 Oef 

.1. W ylhe, I lo'.p. Asust. vice Neill, 7b F. C Nov 

Kxvluini^t r. 

Lieut Col. Ponham, from 2\ F. with Lieut Col. 
Fleming, II. p. .'>3 F. 

Major .nihiisoii, from 113 F. with Major Allen, h. 


Bt. 


n. 10 F. 

. Mm. Wiiel 


un 


Lieut. (irdyson,from 13 F. with Lieut llaminoiiii, 
h.mlU P. 

——M‘I>cod, from L*3 F. with Lieut O'Brien, 
h. p. 2'J Dr. 

C'oniet Cuiiniiightuiie, from .> Dr. (uIn, ree. ildl'. 
with Comet .^ir . II. Clarke, Bi. b. ii. 

Ensign A ouug, from 17 F. with F.iiKign Far\«ell, 
ol F. 

Michel, from 27 F. wUli Sleutor, tJO F. 

CoHiiigs. from hO F. rcK*. iliH. with Kimigii 

Fothergill, h. p. s.i F. 

AiKiist Auig. .M'Clmloek, from 1 Dr. with Assist 
Surg. TciUie, h. p. S!l F. 

Jicsip^Hutions and Jftiirrmcnts. 

MiU. (ien. \ iscount Chaliot, lite of lO F. 

Colonel H. P. L'b^trange. King’s Comity Mi' 

Lieut ('oi. P.ieke, Cieii. tids. 

C.ipt P.atton, FJ Dr. 

Itoy, 1 1 F. 

Lieut Suthei land, 1)2 F. 

A ppoi n t oicnt Cu w ctHaU 
CapL Jolinmni, 11 F. 

Deaths. 

Dei leral Sir , A. Farrington, Bart. Bo>.d Ait I'l 
rector tleiieral of the Field I’ram I ’ep Bl.u 1. 
heath, Kent ", Nov. Ih ’ > 

Barclav, kite of Koval Matmes, i'amiion 

I ' do 

Lieut. Gen. Peche, East-liulia Compiiny’s “seri u e 

\],i il 

Maj. tJen. .sU'iiart, late of I F- E.liiil .iiph “s, pt 

Diin.'ul, I'.'isJ India Con p.«i,\‘s Sci i n e 

Fort St. lleorge, l'..id Indus Ji Die. IH"' 

Colonel Dmacke, h. p. Ihl F. .<J Det. IS '» 


-Chubestei, lardigan Mil. 


Lieut. Col. Millei, 87 F. iiii.vetpoie, Bengal 

17 M..\ 


- Earl ol \thlone, li. p. IkS F. 

- Sir M. (ii.mt, K.C.B, b. 




Servu*C‘, M-iekiaeb, ne.ir (.rantown 
Capt Leimoii. b. p. Boyal Waggon Train do 
Kelly, li. p. SU 1 . Claslmioie, A'ouiigliidl 

21 do. 

(uirdmcr, b. p. M) F. Islewurth, Middle 

B. ^epi. 

Hunt, h. p. York Bang. LomUai 17 .In'v. 

I'baklini, h. p. Malta Heg. 

-lie llarimg, h. p J Dr. tienn. Leg, 7 Nm . 

■‘u j.| vtluui '» Mav 


B) l>e|. 
23 \iip 
H . 

JllIV 

2') Oi't. 

21 Jim 


Taylor, oi‘ kiti J • Vet Bn. i 
— ^ — fmeh, ol kilt !/ Vtl. Bit. 

I lent Sftiarl, ,3.’ K. I nrfn 

Bowra, (» 1 1 1 sle of \\ ight 

Hon. I*. Las-elles, 1.7 I' - Loudon 

J. (inulon, kite lin.ilid-. 

Donglily, do. 

Bushton, do. 

Aitkin, of late 1 Vut Bn. .Iis.lairgli, ,\oiMi 

Britain instju 

— Mubi^en, h. p. .3 Dr. 

Crawford, li. p. 2 F. Lambeth '-M ‘s'pt. 

Daniel, h. }). 12 F. Wliceloek, Clu shire 

Doig, h. p. 23 F. ‘'‘•pt. 

Barr, li. p. 2t, F. do. 

Donald Campliell, h. p.27 I*. 21 Nov. IHJ2., 

Mulkern, h. p. i"> F. Aug. 1 m23. 

.. - Lnuu'kc, h. p. oh 1-. B» July IH2P. 

Dull’, h. i». I-, F. Isli'ofM.in 2’J DeL 1H23. 

— - Uurldirnan, h. p. 7 1 I’’- • ' hept 

Andrew.',, li. p. Hi F. • 21 May. 

Petcis, h. p. hS F. IH Fef>. 

I'atton, kiteti A et Bn. Del. 

Frey, h. ji. Biill'n Bcgt. 

BolXTLion, Stirling Mil. EilinbuTgli tV» do. 

Wisign la; Mesuner, b y. ') F. I.» March 

Cheney, h. p. 72 F- • 1 JH22. 

Chaplain Pulejo, h. y*. Median Begt. , 
uuart Moat Bull, 12 Dr. Cork 21 <8 t 1S‘*3 

Andrews, h. ik 72 F. 22 Jan. 

Elliott, Soutfi Devon Mililia. 


Mnekwoitli, from 1.3 Dr. ree. diff'. with 
( '.int. 1 leyman, li. p. H Dr. 

( apt Webb, from Bifle Brig. ree. tlifl’. with ('apt 
.Stevenson, h. yy. 42 F. 

Lieut 'rowell, from 3 Dr. Culs. ree. iliff. with 
Lieut Todd, h. p. 8 Dr. , 

— Smith, from 1 Di. (his. ree. dill’, with Lieut 

Nash, li. p. ‘. i Dr. 

VOL. Mil. 


Medical Department. 


Surgi DroskopfT, h. p. 1 Dr. Gerni. Leg, 21 April 
Surg. Dimn, Ayr Militia. 

Stall A‘n.''t Surg. llo^sitcr, Krome, Somernethhire 

7 Hept 

A«wist. Surg. Duval, h. p. I Light Inf. (ieiin. Leg. 
Dep. Purv. .Shcrrin, b. p. 

* 5D 
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Rc<rLicr. — Metcoroh^ leal TuhU\ 




MKTKOnOLOGlCAL TABLE, • 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Obnenatonjt Ctthonhill. 

N-B—TIie Observations arc mailt twice every day, at nine o’cUxk foiention ar^i four oVloi k after 
noon. — The second OlKicrvation, in the afternoon, m the tir»t coliunn, is token b> llie Kcgisiei 


Thennoineter. 


Nov, 


1823 . Then Baro. 


I 

H 
-{ 
■>{ 
H 

*1 


M.25 
A. 30 
M-.l.'Jj 
lA. 41 
M .33 
,\. 49 
1 M ..37 
A. 42 

[a. .17 
M ..17 
A. 40 
M .37 
A. 47 
M .41 


AtLach.l 

Tlu-r. 


29.7731 M.42 » 
.7l0:'\.42f 
.06«iM.43l 
.001 \. 4;i / 
.4.19 M.1K\ 
.2!>0 A. I« / 
.230 M.4 1 1 
.229 A. 4.3 / 
.427 

..404 A. 44 / 
.084 M.48\ 
.fi70 A. 48 ) 
.7.30 M.48 I 
.880 A. 48/ 
.994 M.47 


ji’blc. 


Weather. 


[Front fon^n. 
fair aftem. 


Nov.lO^ 


I 

SW. F*’air As mild. 


LSW. 


E. 


I A. 44 , 30.180 A. 45 fr- 
M. 37 i . 19 KM. 44 >! 

. 2 . 3 !) A. 44 ; 


1-J M. 

' I V. 12 

^*{ !a!‘4H 


ni.T* I 

Am \. 13 f 
.90.3 M..>01 
.‘110 A. 47 /,’'*• 
.9.91 M.4H- 
.99.VA. 48 


}w. 


I lull, with 
ram foien- 
I nill tnoit of 
iiiay. 

I Frost mom. ! 
idiill day. 
IDullbut 
Ifair. I 

iVery foggy ' 
With ram. i 
'Very foggy, 1 
'but fair. 

Ditto. 

-’air, with 
Lsundime. , 
I Foggy foren. 
.clear afterii. 1 
F.air,l)utdullj 
janil cold. | 
iFair, with i 
jsunshinc. j 

|l)itto. I 

Ditto. ! 


■^1 


IMier. Haro. 


M..33J 
A. 42 
M..3S 
rt. 43 
l„f IM..39 
I, '^43 
i4,/'!V!.39i 
1:A. 1.3 
col'M.IO 
*“\.A.52 

A.48 
20 f M.l'» 

* X.IO 
M.41 
A. .30 
M.40 
A. 50 
M.42 
A. IK 
M.42 
A. 47 

i A. 49 

^' 1 . A. 47 


Utach.l^V'jnd.i Weather. 
J her. I I 


‘I ^ 

23 1 
2l| 
2.3 1 

•M' 


29.999 M.41 1 
.999 \. 11 f 
.901 M. 1.3 \ 
.904 A. 4') / 
,30.1Sh M.4.3 1 
29.9!)‘» A. Id f 
' .001 M.4*) I 
..3.->9 A. 4.3 / 
..3.38; M. 50) 
.O73IA..3O } 
.(;42,M.48 k 
.042! A. 49} 

..»80i '\.49 / 
..36l M..‘»l \ 
..)0J A..31 / 
..)«0 M..>l \ 
-OOljA. n f 


NW. 

Cble. 


|SW. 

lNW^ 


NW. 

SW. 


.72iiM.l9\ 
.72.31 A. 4S ) 
.73.3 M.173 
.7.3>Ia.4S/ 
..390 M. 19) 
.lO'JiA. 49 I 
.480' M 49) 


.012 

,150 

i28.(;i2 

.010 

.781 


A. 47 , 
M.44\ 
Ia.h} 
M.48 1 
\.45f 


Dull, (.light 
ram afti^rii. 
Fair, with 
MUishine. . 
Suiisli.fo.en.j 
dull aftern. 
Foren. fair, 
aftern. ram. 
Fair, but 
dull. 

Fair, with 
unshine. 


Isw. 

Isw. 



Average of Rain, 1.207 inchw. 


AOIllCTJLTURAL REPORT. 

On tlic 11th of October, an imrnenye fall of min did con.sidcrablc damage. The 
weather wok more favourable after the middle of that month, and, by the 21th, the 
crop was, for the most jjart, scnired in the early districts, but by no means in good 
condition. The temperature \\as low, and on the two lust days it fell 0‘' low as 26'’ 
Fahrenheit, in northern exposures/- and potatoes were considerably iii,arcd. Depth 
of rain for that mmilli, 395 inches. Moist weather continuing all the first week in 
November, the crop Wiis nf»t secured in the later districts till the 1 5th, and much 
oats had been cut in a green '.tate. From the 10th, dry and pli-nsaiit weather pre- 
vailed till the end of that month. December was ushered in with liail and sleet, wiili 
snow on the high grounds ; but frosts have, as yet, given little inti rruption to the 
plough and turning over. Winter fallow is going rapidly forwturd. 

Various estimates were formed of the crop w'hile handling in harvest ; it is now, 
however, found out, that a greater deficiency exists than \\as supposed. Oats, in late 
situations, do not, in many instances, yield nearly an average, and the quality is ex- 
ceeding light. Barley contains much refuse, and wheat is fully as deficient in quality 
as w'as expected. On clay lands, the usual breadth has not been got sown of this 
species of grain. Notwithstanding the above universally-acknowledged .«.latc of the 
crop, such ir the .soft stale of much of the corn iiiisack. and such, unfortunately, are 
the necessities of farmers, that a glut is already produced, which has lowcicd prices 
of grain from Is. to 2s. per boll. Best new w'heat sells at from 2‘ls. to 25.’“ ; barley 
about 22.S. ; oats 15.s. 6d. to Ifts. per bojl ; |wiatoes 8s. to lO.s. per boll, weighing 
thirty-tw'o stonc.s. 

That such prices will enable farmers to p.ay the war-rents is out of the question ; 
for landlords to give temporary reductions of rents is not so advantagoous for the 
farmer as would at first sight seem to npjicar, as it still supports a high nominal rent, 
to which the landlord may recur at plea.'-ure ; they al.so encourage adventurers to 
offfer more than they have any intention of jwying. Many judicious landlords hu\e 
therefore regulated their rents by the 'rate of prices as fixed by the flats. This may 
prevent farmers from amassing much Avcalth, Init it also secure.s them from absolute 
ruin ; and if the landlord's rent-roll is sometimes not so high, payments are at all 
limes inorj secure.-^Perthshirr, 1 0th Dec, 1823. ■ 
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CORN MARKKTS. 

Eiinhnrffh, 


I 1 8L.). 

! 


..Vov. ]J> 

,I)ef. r> 

i 10, 


Wheat. .... I 

liar ley. I Oats. , Peiisc. 

Uls.' rrici's. 

Is. (I. s.d. fl. tl. s. d. s.d.' s.d. s. (I K.d. s.d. 

li? I’o 0 r> 8 0 , -MI tij JO 0 1 'fi 0 1 h 0 )ti 0 1 Mt jn» 

t; 1 J 0 .w O' 30 1 1».7 0 L*/, 0 II. 0 ‘JO 0 ISM JO M, 

1.80 180 Xt Ol .>0 8 i JtJ 0 ‘i'i I. 17 (>■ ‘J'J 0 l‘» 0 Jl ■ . 

701 ; 11) 0 0 J!) 1 ) „ JO 0 ‘J.i ti 1 j 0 sri » 0 lot) i>i o ' 

_ I I' ’ 


^iiar. 1 I*(>taU i 
-iiaf. j.p.peek 1 

182 . 1 . 

Oat 

1118 . 

nieal. , 

Peek. 

lI.Af P.Meal 

Ills. Peek. 

d. !■ d. 

P ' s '1 

N<n. IS 

104 

fl. d. , 
1 .1 

1 8 . d. 
7 b 1 I 1 

.*» ' 

8 

2 ) 

11.1 

1 .1 ■ 

SM 1 1 

I) ' 

S 

Dec. * 2 , 

no 

1 .1 

hM i 1 

i 

1 ." 

i 

IbO 

I o 1 

71 1 1 

1 ' 


18'J3. 


Ghsffoxt, 

W heat, t .'10 lbs. ' i Oats, Jl. 1 ll>s. 
Dantzic.ih'or. red.', liritish. Irish. I Ihitish. 


Nov. 20, 

Dec. 4 


"I* 


- I - 


S. s. d. ; s. d. s.d. d. s.d. , s. d. s. d. 
- — .50 0 .11 0 1 0 ‘JOO I'H) L'(i 0 

— ."lO.wO l.itJ 200 ! l‘)() ‘Jor. 

— . 110 , 1.3 0 l.jll 200 100 ‘JO I. 


I 


II D.iiley,.?JOll)s. ; 

nn.s.iVPNe. 

jKiighsh. 

.•Soots. 

iSlhl.Meas. 

'h. d. R. d. 

!‘J70 28 0 
•JHO .10(1 
j.JHO .10 0 
i'j.so 2 ;m' 

i: i 

s. d. R. d. 

2.H;2i)b 
J.1 1; 2C G 
J.1 b 206 
2lb2(iC 

1 d. 8. d. 

; '."JO 210 
‘J2 0 210 1 
22 0 2.)0 1 
I 22 0 2.10 

1 _ . 1 


OidlMC.d ! 

no lbs. ' ' 

j, 

s.d.fc.d.' 
!H0 2t>o' 
ISO JOO' 
ISO ‘JOO, 
ITO'JOi.j 


riitur, 
'Jht» U)s. 

s. s. d.| 
!■» ^0 0' 
1 I .'»0 0; 
10 ,,() w! 
10 .11 oj 


IH'J.l 


rioiKs. ' 


I 


Wheat- 


Nov. 'Jl, 

I 

r)i*c. .'j 

' rji 


7.1S 

'•Jl 

7U0 

bJ.l 


' s. d. s. d. 
, IS 0 .11 0 
'JOO .110 
, J!) 0 51 0 
J'J (i .11 () 


i 


lfinhViu^tmt. 

11 ■ 


.'\V. IM 




/).///. I'//'/. 


r.irlfy. D.ils. ! Pr.i'.c. ' Ile.'uis, 182.1. 


J- 


IVr llidl. 


s. d. . s.d. s. (L s. d.s. d.i s. s. d., 4 . d. s. d. I ! s. d .• d 

2 () 0 ' ‘JO 0 24 0 1 »: 0 'J'J 0 | 18 22 0 ISO 2 'J 0 Nov. 1 7 ' 1 1 t» ISO 

2 / 0 ! 'JOO 210 |f *0 'Jl 0 | 17 21 0 ISO 'J'JO 1 Jli 1 > 0 IS 0 

20 11 1,210 2 ‘ 1 0 ) 1 li 0 'JO 0 | 1 7 2 ) 0 1 1 S tl 'JJ 0 I Dei*. ^ I J o 1 7 i- 

2 S .1 r'Jl 0 23 0 |l(J 0 'J 0 U' Id 'Jl 0,170 21(1 : S, 1 » 0 ISO' 

•; ! ! I 'i I i 


Ml, 

11*1 l'»*el 

' ' d. 
1 '.* 

I J 2 

' I 2 


11 je. Ihirley. • - *- 


London* 

Ile.oiN. 



l|Kd (.St Pol! I*oUt.j Pigetm. j ’Fu-k. !’ limliOR. i ( .rey. Kiiu . 


i Po<i,sc. :,Klo«ii,'Jso III. 


■Jd 


s. 8. •*. b. ![ s. *.. 

,11 42 .11 ,17 ! .Is Ij 

0.1 'IJ !.11 ’>“• 111 IJ 

.1.1 10 

:>.» JO .10 .11.11 


S. " 


I 


I 


l.iiai 


S. S. N. S. I ' 

..1 .1b' 1 1.) •(' iS H, 

*.» v«l'|,lS II,' 

• I .11 I'. It'i s I O' 

;i .i.iiio ',,,10 1/, 


d. 

0 


I 


LhrrjjooL 


1 Wheal, 
j 70 1b. 

I )at;4. 

•U lb. 

1 

' ! d. d. ' 

s. d. d. 

Nov. 

.1 0 .1 1 

J.V 10 SO' 

.1 0 .1 1 ; 

Dee. 2j 1 0 ^ ^ 

.1 0 .1 2 1 

1 0 8 S 

.1 0 .1 2 1 


bO llj^ ' per qr. ' |K*r <ir. • per qr. j Kite. 


• i i In, I, ''Mi’i i.„„ 

,'JIO'fb. I Ob lb ' * 


En^htnd Waleh, 


; 

1823. I WhL 

1 *! 

Rye. Ikirley! Oalii. 
1 

llcans. 

Pease. 

' 

Oatin.' 

I R. d. 

•Nov. 8 40 7 

I.*)! 19 8 

2*21 .>0 5 

'JOjdl 41 

i 

s. d. 1 ». d. 
.11 8 27 lu 
29 2' 28 7 
.10 Hi 28 t> 
.11 10|28 b 
1 1 

A. d. 

20 lu 

21 1 
21 1 
21 0 

« 

B. d. 
ol 2 
3.1 8l 
.1.5 1') 
37 .1 

B. (1. 
1.14 0 
.14 d 
34 7 
.14 9 

1 

B. d. ' 
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Register, — Course of Exchange, ^r.—Banknipis, Ql>fC. 

Course of Exchsinffv, fjondoii, Dec, 9.— — Ainstcrclam, 12:3. iMtto at 
11 ! 19. Rotterdam, 12 : I. Antwerp, 12:6.' llamlmrgh, 37 : H. Altonn, 37 : 9* 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25:70. Bourdeax, 25 : 90. F ran ktbrl-on-t he- Maine, 157. 

Madrid, 36^. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 304. I.cghorn^,46J. Genoa, 434. Naples, 3H 4. 
Lisbon, 52* Oporto, 52. Rio .Taiiciro, 49. Dublin, 1^4 ^ cent. Cork, 94 V' cent. 

Prices ofBuUloii, ^ oz. Portugal Goldin bars, i:.0«.0..0 — Foreign Gold in bars, 

£.3iil7it6.‘-.Naw Doubloons, £.3..15..0 New Dollars, i:.0w4i.9 — Silver in bars. 

Standard, £.Oii4iill4. 

Premiums of Insurance, Guernsey or Jersey, 25.s.fl .30s. — Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

30s — Belfast, '25s. a 30s Ilainbro’, 20s. a 50s — Madeira, 20s. a 30s.— Jamaica, 

40s. a 50s— Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from November 19/5 to December \0th 1223. 



Nov. 19. 

Nov. 26. 

Dec. 3. 

Dec. 10. 

Bank Stock 

2222 

2241 




3 P" cent, reduced 

m 

H3i 

8:ij 

8.5 

3 4?' cent. consolB 


SM 


— 

34 ^ cent. do.. 

96i 

97 J 

971 

984 

4 ^ cent, do 

992 

1001 

1001 

100} 

Ditto New do 

103? 

104} 

1041 

— 

India Stock 



2684 

— 

— 

■ ■ — Bonds 

77 

80 

78 

84 

Exchequer bills, (£. 1000) 

46 

50 

50 

55 

Consola for account ' 

83} 

i 

84J 

85} 

French 5 ^ cents 1 

89fr..<>0c. 

90 fr. — c. 

90 fr c. 

91fr.50c. 


Alimiabetical List of English Bankeupts, announced between the 20th of 
OctolKjr and the 20th November 1823: extracted from the London Gazette. 


^ Arnold. Wj J. Idol-lano, wino-bruker. 

Aikiiison.T. linulford, Y orkshire, worsUnl-^pinner. 
Hall, U. Br'iKtol, bakvr. 

Beale, W.and J. H. Wrathall, Union-street, South- 
wark, liattei'H. 

Benson, .1. Lancaster, linen-draper. 

Biunold, T. IlTidgc-stxect, Dliiekfriara, boot-niakcr 
Bidder, T. llfiacurobe, tallow-chandler. 
Birehinall, J. Maccle^fleld, mtton-spinner. 

Bird, D. P. Bristol, grocer. 

Bolton, E. More-street, Hackney, butcher. 
Buttrcll, 11. Ostend, nicrchaiil. 

Brookes, C. .Southampton, cuibinct-makcr. 

Brown, A, Plymouth, ship-buildor. 

Brown, II. W. .Surrey -street. .Strand, merenant. 
Biirraston, J. Hereford; conl-nierehaiit. 

Durridge, J. Ironmunger-lane, merchant, 

CJardlin, J. J. Fenehurch street, niereluint. 
<'arpcnlcf, J. Ilomscy, Hants, coal-nicrchant. 
C'haWt, P. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, merchant. 
Chamaud, J, and J. N. .Shoolbred, Great SU He- 
lens. merchants. 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, linen-draper. 

Colton, llev, C, C, Princes-etrect, Soho, wine- 
merchant 

Cone, J. Crutchod Friam, victualler. 

Cort, TLCow Cross-street currier. 

Coulstoli, Tewkesbury, plumber. 

Coupland, W, and W. B. Colton, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. 

Cox, J. Wells, Somerset, miller. 

Croft, W. P. M. Smlthfield, victualler. ^ 

Davii^ R. London, ironmonger. 

Day, R. and R. H. Tovill, (Til Mills Maidstone, 
■ tynt, seedvcrushers. 

JMdeenaon, R. Hexham, Northumberland, book- 


JDow, J. Bow-oommon. tope-maker. 
Dowman T. and JT Offleyf ** 



Bread-street, Cheap- 


Mary4e.bomie, tur- 

CHynn, E. J. Launceston, banker. 

Gordon, W. High-street. Giaveaend, merchant 
Grcalh^f R. Diistcd, dealer and dupmaa. 


Greenland, .s. N. Frome .Selwood, SomerBeUhirc» 
clothier. 

Haines, II. J. Jennyn-street oil-merchant. 
Hamer, .S. B. Fumivi'l’s-inii, broker, 

Harnagc, Sir G. Chatliam-piace, mirchant 
Harrison, C, Aldgate, chccse-mongpr. 

Haasaii, W. Charlcs-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
brass-foundcT. 

Hawkins, K. Hereford, dealer and chapman. 
Hewitt, T. (’arhsle, iron-founder. 

Hills, Southend, builder. 

Hoar, T. FlainsUad, llcrtfordshiu', Imkcr. 

Holl, (’. A. Worcester, printer. 

Holt, W'. F. Caiiiion row, W't'btnninster, siiigcon. 
Honcyhome, J. Kingswinford, Stalfordshire, coaJ- 
dcalcr. 

Huekmni), J. Bri.sto1, butcher. 

Ingram, E. Castle-street, Reading, dreas-maivcr. 
.Tames, J. J. A. and Co. Liverpool, ship builders.. 
Jewson, J. C. High Holboin, Imen-drapcr. 

J^wey, L. (iarden-row, London-rond, liorHe-dealpr. 
J.acon, W. Oswestry, irotmionger. 

Lainy, G. 1 iiinstcr-iourt, Mincmg-laiie. merclianf . 
licwis, J. Goyfrry, Monmouthshire, timber-dealer. 
Linde, J. Bilhter-street, broker. 

]-a>ngton, J. and J. Llvcrpooi, ironmongers. 
Marshall, R. Juiy Farm, near Ripley, .Surrey, 
facmer. 

M'Cheane, D. Fciicliiiroh-fitrcet, merchant. 
M'Kcnaie, J. Manelu stur, dra)MT. 

Monatt, J. laiwor Thames-srreet. ale-rlealer. 
Murgatroyd, W’. Scarr Bottom, Yorkshire, uor- 
sted-spinner. 

Myers, J. Preston, wine-inerchnnt 
Naish, J. Bristol, tanner. 

Neale, J. Li\erpfx>l, merchant 
Nurtlmvcr, H. Nunny, Some^t, farmer. 

Nunn, R. and T. nsher, Grub-street, tiinhcr- 
merchaats. 

Oakltgr, T. I'ltchfleld-Stjeet, caipenUr. 

Ord, J. St Paul’s ChuTch-yard, naberdaahcr. 
Peacock, J. Manchester, merchant 
Peet G. dc J. Gutter-lane, riband-manufacturers. 
Pdhoin, J. Chert, Kent, seed crusher. 

Piekaid, W. Knaresborough, limc-bumcr. 
Prosser, J. Abergavenny, grocer. 

RandalF, R. Truro, diaper. 




Ht'llhier. — Banlirupts. — (^blfraty. 
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iring'ihau, Gi l'iHttwg, huild<^r. 

ItoaV'h, li. S. Waltliam, Hants, tanner. 

Smith, E. Chatham, hatter. 

Smith, It. Piccadilly, fruiterer. 

Stavic, 1'. King Seven Dials, atove-grate 

manufaciurer. ^ 

Stephens, W. (\ WeiUmry-on-TTim, Gloucester- 
shire, gra-//er. 

Stewanl, H. Did Ilurlington-street, victualler. 
Stnakes, W. Liver|ioo), carver and gilder. 
Thonidike, .1. Ipswicli, cheese-factor. 

'i arner, T. Stoke (loldingtun, Uucks, baker. 


UlMdcll, L\ '.lurmmsttT, linen-draper. 

Vince, \\ . Lucius-stveot, Comineicml-ro.ul. 
Watson, K. City-road, voal-incrcliaiit. 

Watson, T. Turf CoSbc-lunise. bt Jamui'i itreeC, 
winc-inerchant 

Watts, 8. Yeov il, Somersetshire, banker. 

White, J. Piiiices-street, Stnrcy's-gate, under- 
taker. 

Wlntlinghain, T. ('hcitenham, currier. 
Within^n, 11. Manchester, silk -manufacturer. 
Wood, S. Poswick, Hereford, doaler. 

Wood, T. liarbican, oilman. 


Alfjiabetical List of Scotch Bakkruptcies and Dividexhs, announced 


November 1823 ; extracted 
SEgUESTRVriONS. 
nuchanan, D.ivid, butcher iii Edinburgh. 

(^uthill, Itev. Alex, printer, Arc. in Ayr. 

Qibson, 'I'liomas, mason cV builder in Pcrtli. 
^reeiihill, .f.tmcs, inercliant A: curiMlcalcr 
Newburgh. 

Hearthill, .lolin, merchant in Aberdeen. 

Lawne, Archibald, upholsterer in Ediiibiirch. 
M'la>aii, Captain, Hector, II. wool and kelp mer- 
chant. Island of Mull. 

Monro, Hugh, spiriUlcalor in Edinburgh. 

I^atorson, JnJiii, merchant in Stirling. 

Rose, \ViIli.am, merchant in (Rasgow. 

Virtue, James A: Co. inerchunts m Edinburgh. 


from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

D1V1DEND.S. 

Gillespie, Colin, merchant in Glasgow ; by \\ al- 
ter Hrock, merchant tbere. 

Harkness. Ilobt. wind At eattle-nierehant in i 'owal . 
Argylcsliirc; by Alex. Bryrer, uecouiitaiit in 
Greenock. 

Kerr AIex.nider. liabordasher in Edinburgh ; by 
Alex, lloss there. ' 

Mofr.it, John, mcrcliantin Lerwick ; by W. Sip\ 
wnght, writer tlierc. 

Weir, \VilI).ain, sheep luid eattle-«lealcr in Darlcy ; 

by John Sloan, mea^liant in Ayr. 

Wylie, William, nmnufacturcr in l^aisley; by J. 
Craig, aucoimtant there. 


THE LATE LOIIll ERSKINE. 


'I'lie Right Hon. 'J’homas I.or<l Krskine, who 
died at Aini'.ioiidcll lUiusev on the Ihlh Noveinlier, 
wa.sthu (hitd and youngest son of Henry David, 
t(‘iith Earl of liuchiui; was burn about the year 
and received hi> early education partly m 
tlie High hclKMil of Edinburgh, and partly at the 
College of St. Andrew’s. 

His father, whose pecuniary eireumstancch were 
very lumteil, retireil to that univcr^iity, chiefly 
with a view to the education of Ins children. He 
there prov ided for his family a private tutor, one 
of the most elegant scholars of that |iart of the 
island, to assist their studie... It was here that Mr 
Kr'.kmc pursued the study of the belles-lettres 
with iiiiremirting ardour, and thus had the ad- 
vantage of imliibing, from the mo.d eminent pro- 
fessors ol the day, that various an<l extended know- 
ledge which ('.in ne\erlie derived from Ixioks or 
solitary applnulion. 

Ills Lurcfship was the youngest of tliree sons. 
The eldest, the Iilail of lluchaii, is now the only 
sllr^ ivor ; the nccoiuI son, the Hon. Henry Erskmc, 
long the grace and ornament ol society in Edin- 
burgh, and at the Scottish bar, died several yuan 
ago. 

A profession was the only resource for both the 
younger biothen, ami it is singul;ir that each 
should have been the most eloquent man of his 
day of the bar to which he belonged. Thomas, 
however, was not at first destined for a learned 
profession: lie went to sea with .Sir John Lindsay, 
a nephew of the Earl of Mansfield : he quitted 
tne navy, in consequence, it is said, of his slender 
chance of obtaining promotion in it, liaving never 
rLscii higher tliari midsiiipuian, though he iicrved 
as .1 lieutenant, through the friendship of his ooni- 
inanding oOlcer. On quitting tlic navy, he enter- 
ed, in . fh'H, into V' • army as an enaim m the Scots 
Royals, or first regiment of foot, and oontihued in 
the service about six yoars. 

During this, and some subsequent mriods of 
his life, Mr Erskiiqi experienoed ul the diffleuities 
arising out of a very limitqii Inoome. On March 
1770. he married Frances, daughlar of Daniel 
Moore, Esq. M. P. and was obliged to adhere to a 
most rigid frugality of exiienditun. In review- 
ing. however, the sf uggles which hethen enoouii- 
terad, and in contrasting them with the brilliant 
prosperity of his later years, lie mdrt iiavc felt a 
peculiar gratification ; because,* to an almoet invo- 
luntary impulse, he could alone attnbute his ex- 
traordinary clevf4ion. He is said to hive been 


induced to ciuit the service and betnUe Ininseir (o 
the ixir by the entreaties of his mother, a woman 
of superior talents and diKccnmieiit, who deemed 
tins career more suitable to the genius of her son. 
He was about L’H when he coirmieiiciHl Ium lea d 
studies. He entered as a fellow eoiAmom'r ol 'IVi ’ 
iiity College, r.mibridge, in the year 1777. and af 
the same time enteriu iiirnself on tiie bcHiks of 
Lincoln’s Inn. In order to acquire a ne(*PHMiry 
idea of the more imvhanicaJ parts of his future 
profession, he entered himself as a pupil Into tlie 
ofliee of Judge Kulla', then an ctmiumt s|teeiid 
iileiider at the liar. On the prninotlon of Mr Rid 
ler to tbe Uen^-h, he Went into the otllee of Mr 
WixmI, III winch lie continued a yLvir after he li.'id 
been in cousideriiblc business at the Urr, to which 
he was called in I’niiity Term I77S. 

Mr Erskine w.'is soon in possession of very tx- 
temive legal euiploynieiit. Jn tlie month of May 
ITIW he received the horymr of a silk gown ; his 
Majesty's letters of iirwi'ikncv being ccaifer'- d 
ufion him, na has been siud, on tlie bugg(*stioii of 
the venerable Lonl .Mansfield. His piofessional 
labours were now considerably augmented, and he 
succeeded m that piiiee whiib had lieen so long 
occupied by Mr Diiniiitig, afU^wards Lord Ash- 
burton. 

Mr F.rbkinc was elected one of the Mcndiers for 
Portsinoiitli in the year 17H3 ; an honour wlileh 
lie prolmbly derived from the rcniitatton he bad 
acquired nt the court-martial which sat there on 
tlie tiiol of Admiral Keppci. Hi|} politiivil cha- 
racter ln.^y be traced from his speeches In the 
Courts of Justice, os well as from his uniform 
conduct m Parliament; but from no tr'iiisacttun 
in his life did be derive a more permanent repu- 
tation than in his noble 8trugg1c!i In defencK of the 
trial by Jury. In hia cdcbrateil argument in «ujp- 
port of a rule for a new trial in the Dean of St, 
Asaph’s case, he made an admirable efllirt to ouii- 
eentrate all the doctrines, and to combine all dto 
reasonings which lay ocattered throughout so 
many voiuma of tegal leamljpg. U|ion lha 
dj^les laid down In ttii speem, Mr Fox Dramea hia 

'ihe independence exhIWted by out advocate on 
every occasion, threw upon him the deAhioe of a 
multitude tof penams. p r oa e e u ted for sedition or 
libel by the government. Hie defenoe of Pfune, 
however, oomoned hts sudden dismlseion from 
the odloe he held aa altomey-general to the Prince 
of Wales ; but He was subs^ucntly appointed to 
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*Iie dignity of Clu:ni>cllor to lus Royal Highness, this memoir was hwoni n iiiemlicr of the Rrny 
an oUioe which had lain dormant foriTiuny yean. Council, created a Uaruii (Fi’j. 7# IhOd,; by the 
Oneof the most brilJiant events in Mr KrskiiiflPs title of Lord i^Irskine. of Restormail CastJe, in 
prafessionai life was the part cast uiwn him, m Cornwall, and entrusted with the Great beaJ, as 
eottiUDCtion with Mr (afterwards Sir Vicary) Gibbs, l^>rd lligh Chancellor of (imd Britain. 

In me state trials In the year I79t> The accused In the yfii' 1H()7, in consequence of tlie change 
persons looked up to Mr Enkinc as their instru- of ininiatry. Lord Erskine withdrew from the of- 
mentof safety. He undertook their several dts flee of Ix>rd ('hanccilor. He has since 1 m ed m 
fences with an enthusiasm whidi rendered him companativc ri>tircnient. though taking frequently 
insensible to the fatigues of a long-continued ex- a pretty active part in political discussion, on the 
ertibii; noUilng was omitted that could elucidate death of tlie Marquis of Lothian, in the spring of 
their innocence, nothing overlooked that could 181.>, the Prince Regent invested Lord Erskpie 
tend to weaken the force of the case stated against witli the most noble order of the Thistle, a high 
Uiem by the crown lawyers. mark of hw Royal Highness’s regard, the other 

One of Mr Krskinifs latest speeches as a coun- elcM’cn knights being all Dukes and £hrls of Great 
eel, was on the prosecution m the publisher of Britain. 

** Pahn^s Age ckf Reason." Lord Erskine died in his 7Cth year.— His re- 

Subsequently to this period, a great change in mains were interred on Thursday the 27th. in the 
the pohtical hemisplunre convert^ the eloquent family vault in the church of I’phall. His eldest 
advocate into a JudTO, and a peer of the realm, son, the present Lord Exskinc, was the chief mour- 
Soon after the death of Mr Pitt, the subfiect of tier. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

IB23. Oct .3. Mrs Dow, 1 mkcKStreet, Edinburgh, 
of twins, a sou and daughter. 

2.5. A( Campbeltown. Aigylesliire, the Lady of 
Captain Watb, a daughter. 

2d. At llaiighton, Mrs Faniuharson, of Ifaugh- 
ton, a son. 

27. At Meadowbank, Mrs Maconcx'hic, a son* 

— At Montrose, the Lady of the Rev. John 


Dodgson, a daughter. 

— in George’s Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Captain 
Mackenaie. a daughter. 

29. At Goigie Park. Mrs Hope, a son. 

.‘SU. At Copenhagen, the Consort of Prince Wil- 
liam of Hesse, a (laughter. 

51. At CleUind House, the Lady of Frederick 
Grant, Emi. a daughter. 

— AtHalnamcxin, the Lady of James Camegy, 
Gsc)^. a daughter. 

Nov. 1. At Ashpringtmi House, the Lady of 
Mejor-General Adam, a bon. 

2. At Southemhay, Exeter, the Lady of Dr 
Miller, a son. 

3. At Cathcart House, Mrs Alex. Dennistoun, a 
•on. 

4. At Blythswocxl Place, Glasgow, Mrs Howard, 
a son. 

7. In York Place, London, the Lady ofr Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 

— At Brechin, the Lady of John CTutlirie, Esq. 
banker, a daugliter. 

8. At Edinburgh, the I^dy of ArchibaiJ Con- 
atablc. Esq. a sou. 

9. At Crook, near Stirling, Mrs Macmicking, of 
twins sons. 

la The Lady of Colonel Woodford, (rfthe Cold- 
stream guards, a son. 

— At Beauly, Mis Htuart Macleod, a son. 

12. At Caigen, the l^y of William h'tothert, a 
daughter. 

— At Portsmouth, the Lady of Major-General 
Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. a daughter. 

— In Grosvenor Place, Camberwell, London, 
the Lady of sir Robert Graham, Bart, a son. 

13. La^ Dunbar, of lioath, a son. 

14. At Belmnni, the Lady ot Matthew Fortcscue# 
Etq. a daughter. 

fd. In HUl-Stree4 Berkeley Square, London, 
the Hod. Mn G. R. Phillips, a daughter. 

— Mrs Clai4t, of Comric, a daughter. 

At WhiiltficUl House, tlie lady of Marl. 
SittMi ofGamkirk, a daughter, aull-bom. 

— AtOreenodc, tlie Lady of Lieutcnont-Coloncl 
Dmiteln* i^iroant, ason. 

— Tw Lpdy of Andrew Thomoon, EsqSt . 

Kln»S.».4 

iMiii| in | W b, adnflbter* 

». AtlMliiiS|Uitli Wdk, the lady of John 
of Captain p! H. 

AddgHL It. M. a dnttfitH. 

W. Mn Tod, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

At Wimbledon, the Lady of the 11. 
Lindsay, aeon. 


SpHot, 1^. ofGamkirk, a daughU 
— AtOreenodc, tlie lady of Liei 


Nov. 25. At larchgrovc, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
Dr Mornson, a son, being her 15th child. 

lately. In Castle Street, Edinburgh, Ihc Lady 
of C.’olonel O'Connell, 73d regiment, a daughter. 

— I'he wile of a Joiner at Rosneath, named 
Bird, was delivered of four infanb at one birth, 
two males and two females. One of the latter is 
since dead, but the other three are doing well, 
and the mother is going about her domestic avo- 
cabons as usual. 


MARRIAGES. 

1823. OcL 1 3. At Newton-stewart, Wm. Dill, wri- 
ter, Ncwtnn-stewart, to Eli/abetli, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Black, minister of Pennnig- 
ham. 

17. At Kingsbnrgh, Isle of Skye, the Rev. Rode- 
rick Moelecxl, mimster of Brackadale, to Miss Ann 
Mattionald ; and, on the 2d November, George 
Gun, Kw). to MibS Margaret Macdonald, Imth 
daughters of O. Macdonald, Esq. of ^kcHbos^ 

2.7. jvt Shenfl Mill, near Elgin, Alex. Suther- 
land, Esq. Rose Valley, to Ann, daughter of John 
Inncs, Esq. 

.10. At bt George’s (.'hurch, Hanover Square, 
J^ndon, Lieut 'General Sir 'rhomai!) IJislop, Hart. 
ft.C.B. to P'.mma, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Hugh T.lliot; at the same time. Captain Elliot, 
eldest son of the Right Horf. Hugh Elliot, to Mar- 
garet Seymour, only daughter of James Master- 
ton, Esq. of Braw Castle, PcrtJishire. 

— At Wandsworth, Aiehibaid Montgomery 
Maxwell, Captain in the royal artillery, to Mary, 
tliird daughter of John Falconer Atiec, Esq. of 
West Hill-House, Wandsworth. 

No^. 1. In Dundalk Church, Robert Haig, Ew]. 
of laiiidon, to Magdalene, eldest daughter of Da- 
vid Murray, Esep of Dundalk. 

— James Webster, Esq. of Balmiiir, Forfarshire, 
and of West Ham, Essex, to Miss Elizabeth Ram- 
say, of Mark Lane. 

.1. At Bush House, Fishermw, Lieut. Patrick 
Kerr, R. N., to Helen, daughter of Mr Robert 
Mitcdiell, wood-merchant 

— M Renton manbc, .Samuel Gemiiiill, Esq. 
writer, ijTeenock, to Margaret Anderson, daughter 
of the late Mr Baird, of Newlandsfield. 

— At Irvine, Mr Patrick Blair, writer, Irvine, 
to Mils John Fairrie, of that plai^ 

— At St Jamea^s Church, London, Capt Bernard 
Yeoman, K. N. to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of Sir Evenird Home, Bart 

— At Paisj^, Joseph Twigg, jun. Esq. Pwsicy, 
to Helen, third daugtiter of the late Wm. Twigg. 
Esq. mer^ant ther& 

— At St Margaretfs,^e8tmin8ter, John, young- 
est aon of Thomas Jervis, Esq. of Old Palace 
Yaid, oneof bis MaJeMy^s Counsel, to Catharine 
Jane^ moond daughter of Alex. Mundell, Esq. of 
ParliamentStreet 

4. In Cas^Strcct, Edinburah, Lieut Henry 
Stcele,ofthe h.N. to Margar^ third daughter 
of the late Captalif John Slenhouse, of the 2(Kh 
regiment of foot • 

— At Gbugow, Mr W’m. Stevenson, merchant. 
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Lneqxiol, tii (^athf*rine, eUleiit daughter of the 
late Jolin ('oehran, Kia|. merchant. Glasgow. 

Nov. 5. At Ronibay, l>omUd Smith V'ouug, Kaq. 
of the Hon. F:ast-liidia Conipiiiiy'sMedkiitiervice, 
Madras Establishment, to Mary, second«ilaughtcr 
of Campbell Mackintosh, Es(i. of Dalmigavic, In- 
verness-shire. 

G. At Harossa Place, Perth, Mr William Wiljon, 
bookseller, Edinburgh, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late .Fohii White, Esij. 

— At llalururn, the Itev. James Smith,'BaIlatcr, 
to Oharlotte, only (Uiighter of Francis Farquliar- 
Hon, Esq. 

10. At Mary-lc-Bonne rhurch, Walter Steven- 
Mjn Daviil>K)n, f£sq. of Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire, 
hi Anne, only daughter of Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 
and grand-daughter of the late Sir Walter Far- 
({uhar, Uart. 

— At Stirling, John Telford, Es<i. cashier of 
the Stirling Hank, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Wright, K^q. ofGleiiny. late Provost of 
Stirling. 

12, At the ('hurch of Howden, James Begbie, 
M.O. Fellow of the Itnyal ('oUcgc<if Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, to Fhza, second tLiughter of the late 
Holiert Snrar, Emi. of Millbank, C'heshirc. 

— \t Polmally (ilcii, Urquhiirt, ln\cmcss-shirc. 
Sit Charles Chamliors, one of the Judges of the 
.suiircnu* C!ourt of Judicature at Bombay, to Isa- 
bella, voungcil daughter of the late Major Wil- 
liam Wilson of Polinnlly. 

1.3. Lieutenant f'ulonel rolqiihnuii to M.agda- 
laiie, fourth daughter of John Stem, E.. 41 . of Kcn- 
lU'tpaiis. 

17 . Henry Hallenden Ker. E.q. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, to Kli/abcth Ami, eldest d,.iighter of Ed- 
vv.ird Claikc, .li i iic^himt, lltMt>. 

-- \t Ilichoni, (.eorgo Woldi, Jvq Moreland, 
to Miss Kis.ocU, d,l'o^lller of the late Samuel Kis- 
fcock, hXq. 

— Mr Henry Samur'l Bayntsi, bookseller, Edin- 
burgh, to Hannah, eldest (laughter of Elijah Cot- 
Ion, (jaylicld .Square, 

hs. At Glasgow, Mr John (’amplicll, surgeon, 
largs, to Maijoiy, daughter of the late William 
Kicha*‘dsoii, Ismi. rnert'hant m Glasgow. 

— \t SficiiMt", Hill, George Du.if.m, Esq of 
Dundee, to Hestxjr F.h&i Whijeler, ol (treat Var- 
ninuth, Norfol'v. 

— At Laiigsid' Hous(% Mr lohri RoberLson, 
inerehant, Glasgow, to Miss Jane .smith. 

lb. At .staple Grove, near Taunton, Major Step- 
ney Cowiill, of the CoULitreani Gii.irds, to F.uphe- 
mia .F.aminia, eldc'St daughter of Gcner.il .Idhii 
Murray, and sister to Major G.iieral Murr.'iy, 
Licutciiant-Goveriior of Dumcreru. 

::!(). .At Aim.in, 'riiomas Mi own. Esq. of Great 
Orton, to .Miss Mary .Scott, of Loiigtown. 

— Ilolie f M. I). Al(‘\Hndcr, Esq. merchant, Km- 
ros.s. to Khzabelh, eldest daughter of Mr Henry 
Coimley. Maryburgb hlcachfleld, Kinra^s-shire. 

'Jl. At Milllield, by Leven, Mr Henry Malfour, 
Dune, to Agiieii, eldest daughier of Mr Kobert 
Bisset, Millfield. 

— John .fobson, E.s(|. M. D. T)und<», to Eliza- 
beth, second daiigliter of John Jobson, Esq. of 
llosemuunt. 

— At Kinnaber, near Montrose, W'lllui'.n .Smart, 
Esq. of (’onoiisyth, to William, daughter of R. 
(hbson, E.s(p 

— At Glasgow, Matthew Fleming, Esq. mcr- 
cliant, to Jane, eldest daughter of the doeeased 
Uobert Strang. * 

25. At Glasgow, Henry Houldswortli, jun. Emi. 
to Helen, only daughter of the late Jaiinis Hoiml- 
ton, Es(|. of (ilasgow. 

— At Edinburgh. Mr David Robertson, mer- 
eliant, Grangemouth, to Euiihemlo, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Charles, Esq. Sclennes-Strcet. 


DEATH.?. 

1H33. March IK. At her father’s house, No.6t 
York Place. Edinburgh, aged IR, Miss Aim Patl- 
aoii, daughter of Mr John Patison, W. .?. 

26. At Fort Marlborough, Bencoolen, the l4dy 
of Lieutenant-Colonel M'lnnes, of the Hon. East 
India ( 'ompany's service. 

April 21. At Choadringhew, East Indies, Lieut. 
John Hadaway, 21th natii’e infantry/ Bengal, sur- 
veyor of Government lands, in Hidulcuiid, and cl- 
dp'.t "on of the late Patrick Hadaway, Esq, ' 

Sept. 1.'*. U Pn.ilcc. Mrs John Gu'ld, rebel of 


the late John (iuild. Esq. mcrcliant there, aged 
77 years. 

l^tilH. At Dordentown, New Jersey. (len. Lalle- 
mand. His death was occasioned bv m disease of 
Uie stomach, under whidi lie haiC laboured ftNr 
some time. He held the rank of General of Ar- 
tillery under Napoleon, and was always resjiected 
fur intelligence and undauntisi bravery. 

OcL 2. At Doon-foot Mill, Mr Dav. Watt, miller, 
in the 68th year of his age. He was sehiMil-fellow 
with the oefebratod Robert Burns, and was the 
last iKnrson baptised in *■ Alloway Kirk.” 

3. At Rasay House, James Madoud, Esq. of 
Ilosay. 

-- At Rasay House, the same dav vdth her 
brother, James M’Leod, of Rasay, Mrs Martin. 
Attadole. 

— At Musselhurgli, James Inglis, Esq. late of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

— At Aberdeen. Mr George WTilson, only son 
of the Rev. Mr Wilson, FarneL 

4. At Xcrez dc la Frontera, in ^in. In the 6.5th 
year of his age, James Gordon. Esq. senior iiart- 
ncr of the old-established house of Gordon Si Co. 
of said dty. 

— At Ingestre, StafRmlshire, in the year of 
her age, Frances Ciiarlotte, Countess of Uigrt 
mouth. ' 

— At Auehlochan. ^Irs Drown, relict of James 
Brown, Esq. of Auehlochan. 

— At Lctham Cottage, Fifeshire, Lieutenant 
W’lUiam Diiguid, of the marines. 

6. At I'roRsfl.'itH. nmr Linlithgow, Alexander 
Learmontli, Esq. of Crossftats. 

— At .Sanrmhar, Mr Edward Whigham. for se- 
veral vears Provost of that burgh, aged 7*. 

— At Edinburgh, John Horne, Esq. of stirkoke. 

— \t Alicrdecn, John Orrok, Esq. of On ok. 

7- \tGreen(X’k. Mr James Duncan, lucrdunl. 

8. At Mo leyhill, W'm. Ewart, Esip murehuiit 

ill Liverpool. 

— At his seat in Dorset, the Right Hon. Natha- 
niel Bond, (me of his Maicsty’s Privy Council, a 
King’s Counsel, and a McnchcroftUe Inner Temnle. 

IK M Newington, Mrs Jean Vernor, wife of .law 
Skiiuior, Esq. writer in Edinburgli. 

— Mr W 1111.1111 Young, \ miner, High-Street, 
Edinburgh. 

11. At Aiichtermuchty, Mr James Bowes, sur- 
geon, aged 7d years, many years surgeon in Purtli, 
and formerly I'n fiis Majesty’s navy. 

12. At St. Andrew's, Mrs IkiU'irur. 

I. 5. At lus house at Mungsiv. Major-Gen. Kelso, 
aged 62, 43 nf which were spent 111 the w.'rvlet* of 
hw eouiitry. 

I I. At Kelso, Andrew Ferguson, weaver, in the 
Slbt year of Ins age- About Pirty years since, Ker- 
gii.-ion undcrbKik to walk as (KSitman from Kelso 
to Mellerstam, the resKhmee of George Itaillic. 
Esq. which employment he afterwards gave up for 
a number o^ears, and again resumed alxiut tweh e 
years ago. TTie (li!»tance he travelled may lie eoni- 

f iuted at sixteen miles per day ; and this he per- 
iirmod six clays of the week regularly, hikI fre- 
quently every day of the week. Taking li is jour- 
neys at an average of one hundred inilen int week 
his annual walk was 6200 miles; and during tin? 
aliuve twelve years he was never known to miss a 


single day’s duty. 
16. AtUir 


UilafKxil, in the 9.5th year of her age, 
after a lingering llliieH.: of many years, Mrs Mary 
Mackenzie, relal of the late Alexander Mackenzie, 
Esq. of tliltfm. ^ 

— - ,\t Woolwich, Lieut. -General Bally Wlllb%- 
ton. Colonel Commandant of the sccocm baUalwii 
of the royal regiment of artillery. 

— At 'Oxenford ('astle, Lady Hamilton Dal- 
rymple, wife of LieuL-Gen. Sir John Dalrymi^ 
&ru 


— . At Ayr, Miss Elenore Kyle, aged 
18. At Gilford, East I^othian, MrJa 


James Marttti 

Wright, bite commander of^the 


Liverpool, and ektestson of Mr I 
of his Mqiesty*s dock-yard, Portsmoiitli. 

At ArMiill, near Dairy. Ili« Sarah IfimU< 
ton, daughter ^ the late William HamiMoii, 1^* 
of Cnighlaw. 

19. At Glasgow, Eneas Morrison, Esq. 

— At Perth, Jane Mann, wife of Dr llnasedi, 
physician there, late wrgeon to his Majesty's for- 

ees. - 

•JO. At Caibndcr, .lolm CRmp').-!! M.»'f I'-’aiH*. 
kOUb.Capt. V.acf.irlane, lull p.i> iMsl rii'.i.iit ni- 
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Oct 20. At Gdinbutvh, Mrs Isabcl'n Pcrric, late 
of Charlestown. South Cojolina, North America. 

— At Seatown, near Arbroath. ITiomas Renny 
Strachan. Elii. of Tarrie. 

22. At A$dibriclflQ, Ilerbi. in the 71st year of his 
ape, the Karl of Bridgewater. ' His iKinlKhip wtw 
aiso Viscount Brackley and Baron Ellmmere. He 
is succeeded in his titles by hM brother Krancis 
Hen^. who is a dignitary of the Church. The 
late Earl was a General in the army, and Colonel 
of the 14 th regiment of dragoons. 

2.*. At Greenock. Gabrief Wood, Ksq. aged 86 
years. 

2'>, At Ely, Fifeshlre, Dr John Crolcy, late sur- 
geon to the C:anadian Noith-west t'omtiany. 

— At Lynlish, near (iranton, Licut.-('olonel .‘<ir 
Maxwell Grant, K.C.B.. late of tlic 42d High- 
landers. 

— At 11, Cfilmfvre Place. Edinburgh, David Ko- 
bertion. Esq. 

26. In James's Square, Etlinbiirgh, Catherine 
Maccalluin, wife of John Meiklejohn, Esq. W. S. 

— Mrs Smith, relict of Donald Smith, Esq. ban- 
ker. I<:dinburgh. 

— At ffreinston Lodge, Vorkshire, Mrs llaggcr- 
ston, junior, of Eliii^ham. 

"G* At Tain, John Mackenzie Ross, son of 
George Mackenzie Uos.s, Es,<i. f>f AMie. 

2H. At Stromness, Harry Cruikshank, Esi], of 
Hoy. 

30. At Ki])pen. Mr Andrew M'Luekie, nailer, 
aged 8.3. He wat> engaged at the battle of Minden 
175.0, and was wounded in the cheek; and from 
that time, a peripd of 64 years, he has enjoyed a 
pendon, and was, previous to his death, ]ierhaps 
the oldest ])ensioner, or at least had his pension 
for the longest period, of any within his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

— Suddenly. Robert Elliot, Esq. of Pinnaclehill. 

.11. At (ila^^w, .lames Graham, Esq. 

— At Musselburgh, Captain Jolin Thomson, 
late of the doth rfigiment 

— < liarles Grant, FJsq. one of the Directors of 
tiie East India rom{iany. 

— At Kcclcfechiui, Mrs Mary Little, wife of 
George Bull, Esq. writer in Ein'lcfechan. 

— At the Hague, of ajioplexy, tlic Eari of Ath- 
lone. 

— > At Riggheads. Miss Mnrg.'«rct Kennedy, of 
Riggheedi, AUghter of the late Herbert Renncdy, 
Esq. M. D. formerly of Halleiiths. 

Nov. 1. At Altona, Mr II. W. Von GustenluTg, 
one of tlie veterans of the German literature and 
poetry, having neoi'Iy completed his BNth year. 

— At Dumfries, Miss Margaret Lawrie, young- 
est sister of the late General Sir Roiwrt l.awnc of 
Maxwclton. DarL who for many yeat*s rqiruscnt- 
cd tliat county in Parliament. 

— At Nith Bank, Walter Ritohic, Esq. late 
Lieutenant 14lh liglTt dragoons. 

— At Invercsk, Mrs Taylor, wife of John Tay- 
lor, Esq. of the Exchequer. 

— Near Gravesend, Colonel G. Lyon, aged 54. 

At Parkend, Saltcoats, Wm. Brown, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr George Wilson, writer. 

— At Edinliurgh, Mr John Spenoe, solicitor in 

the .Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr John Wright, merchant 

— At the Bridge of Earn, Mrs Jean Guild, re- 
lict of M'illiain Geddes, Esq. (?ufiar Fife. 

— At Dlaoklieath, Cveneral Sir Anthony Farring- 
ton. Bart' D.C.L. Commandant of the 1st Imtta- 
Kcn, H. A., and Director-General of the Field 
Tmin Department, aged 83 ; he had been in the 
army 68 yearc, and was the oldest Officer in tlie 
British service. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Rochcafl, r..uirical 
inatruroent-inakcr. in the 86th year of his age. 

— At Balbegno, in Kincardineshire, Mrs Ram- 

of Captain Thomas Ramsay, lutlf-iiay 

4. At the mn^ of Uniuhart, Miss Sarah Louisa 
Smith, dau^ter of tlie Rev. Wm Smiili, of Petty. 

5. At Inverness, Peter Andenoo. Esq. solicitor, 

aged 54 yaiaa. 

— Ann Whiter epouie to John Wig^iam, jun. 
10, SUftbury Road, Edinburgh. 

— Mr Henry Richardson, proprietor and prin- 
ter of the Berwick Advertiser, called at the shop 
of Mr William Wilscm, ironmoi^er, Bridge-Street, 
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Berwick, and, after sonic conversation took leave. 
When he had reached the door, Mr W. oli'>erved 
him steggering, sjinuig over the counter, ami 
caught ndid or him in time to prevent him from 
falling. Mediml asMstnnee Vas in.^tantly procu- 
red, but, melancholy to i elate, all ctforts to restore 
animstiun proved ineffectual. The medical gen- 
tlemen believe tliat a blood-vessel of the luart 
liad ruptured. He was in the Iffth year of Ins age. 

Nov. .5^ At Weymouth, Colonel’ Chichester, of 
Arlington. Devonshire. 

6. At Alierdeen, Alexander Edgar, Emj. • 

7. .Vf iCdinburgh, Neil Gow, aged 29, son of Mr 
Nathaniel Gtiw, music-seller. 

h. At F.dinburgh. Mre Major Nickle. 

9. At 'J'hospe, m the 37tli year of his age, W. R. 
(!artfT, Esq. surgeon of his Majesty’s 8t1i regiment 
of hussars. 

10. Mrs Steuart of Alderston. 

— At Belfast, aged 41 years the Rev. Josias 
Alexander, pastor of the Kefonned Prcsbytci lan 
C'lHigregation there, and teacher of mathematics 
in the mifast Academy. 

— Mr Charles Broughton, W. S. accountant iii 
Edinbu*'gh. 

11. .At London, Lord Chief Haron Richards. 

— At Kingsbarns, Mre Moticncf, widow of tin 
Rev. David Moncrief, of W'liitewells, iniiiistci of 
Redgorton. 

— Rnbcit T.orimer, Esq. of llolinheud, residing 
at Kirkland, near Sanquhar. 

12. At Glasgow, Mrs Leiteli, relict of the lute 
John r^lcb, Rsq. of Kilmanliniiy. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Sibbald, arclii- 
tcct anil builder. 

1.1. At Plymouth, Adam M*Kenzie, Esq. ('aplam 
of his Mmesty's ship Ocean, late of the Superb. 

— At iMinourgh, David Forrest, Em|. solicitor 
in the Supreme Courts. 

14. At Edinbuigh, Mrs Ross, widow of the de- 
ceased Hugh Ross, Eisq. of Keren. 

•— At Montrose, George M^Ewen, son of l>a\ id 
M*Ewen, Esq. of St Cyr, Grenada. 

L5. In London, tlie Right Hon. the Earl of Poit- 
more, in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Penrith, Mrs Mary Noble, at the advan- 
ced age of 107 years and two months, who last 
year spun some fine yam for Jinen. &c. in which 
IS worked her name, age, Ac. for tlic* CfMintcss of 
lainsdale. She was baptized m Kirkoswald eiuirilt 
outlie J6Lli September, 1716. as extracted from 
the parisli register. 

— At Jersey, aged 4.1, John Duniaresq, Fisq. his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, and f'olonel of the 
1st regiment of niilitia of that island. 

IG. At Edinburgh, I foiirietta, youngest daugh- 
terof.Sir Robert Dundas, Bart. 

At Ralveny, Captain A. Cameron, late of the 
.SootN Brigade. 

— At Kirkdcn, the Rev. William Miliignn, mi- 
nister f>f that p.irish, in the 9Uth year of hid age, 
and 4(>t]i of his ministry. 

— At Smeaton, Lady Buchan Hopbum, widow 
of.^ir George Buchan Hepburn, Bart one of the 
Barons of the ('ourt of Exchc(|ucr m Scotland. 

17* At liinergellie, Robert Limisden, Esq. of 
Innergcllie. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mrs Mary .Samson, relict of 
the late John Gemmill, at the aflvariced age of w.> 
ycaisaml five months, .•'he was the last survi- 
ving sister of Mr Willum Samson, in Ayr; Mi 
John Samson Finlayson, Oehillrec: and Tam 
Sihnson, so eclcbrated in the works of Uurn^ 
Irately. At St Petersburgh. tlic cclebiated Stei- 
bclt. lie was the author of a great numher of 
musical coiH'iKisitions, amongst wlilch ih tlie fine 
Romeo and JuiieL lie hud resided for 
fiheen years in St. Petersburgh, and acqiine.i u 
large fortune. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jean Baiilie. 

— In hci KVIth year, Mrs Mary Lewis, widow, 
of .St. BrideVs, (Tlamorganshin*, who, until witliiii 
three years of her decease, was able to carry Uie 
eoals she consumed home on her head, .she was 
followed to the grave by great'great-groa^granIl- 
children. 

— At IxMidon, Colonel Lycoi, in his 56th year. 
He expired in the arms of his son, raptuin Lyn ii, 
of the Hecia, recently retumcfl from the Noruiern 
Expedition. * 


J. Ruthwn A Sill, PrintorSi 
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